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CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  BROWNLOW' S   MONEY. 

EVERY  BODY  in  the  neighborhood  was  per- 
fectly aware  what  was  the  origin  of  John  Brown- 
low's  fortune.  There  was  no  possibility  of  any 
mistake  about  it.  When  people  are  very  well 
known  and  respectable,  and  inspire  their  neigh- 
bors with  a  hearty  interest,  some  little  penalty 
must  be  paid  for  that  pleasant  state  of  affairs. 
It  is  only  when  nobody  cares  for  you,  when  you 
are  of  no  importance  to  the  world  in  general, 
that  you  can  shroud  your  concerns  in  mystery ; 
but  the  Brownlows  were  very  well  known,  much 
respected,  and  quite  unable  to  hide  themselves 
in  a  corner.  In  all  Dartfordshire  there  was  no 
family  better  known ;  not  that  they  were  county 
people,  or  had  any  pretensions  to  high  connec- 
tion, but  then  there  was  not  one  family  in  the 
county  of  whom  John.Brownlow  did  not  know 
more  than  they  knew  themselves,  and  in  his 
hands,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  fathers  before 
him,  had  reposed  the  papers  and  affairs  of  all  the 
squires  about,  titled  or  otherwise,  for  more  years 
than  could  be  counted.  It  was  clever  of  the 
Brownlows  to  have,  had  so  much  business  in 
their  hands  and  yet  not  to  be  rich;  but  virtue, 
when  it  is  exceptional,  is  perhaps  always  a  little 
extreme,  and  so  it  is  probable  that  an  honest 
lawyer  is  honester  than  most  honest  men  who 
have  no  particular  temptation.  They  were  not 
rich,  and  yet,  of  course,  they  were  far  from  be- 
ing poor.  They  had  the  kind  of  substantial  old 
brick  house,  standing  close  up  to  the  pavement 
in  the  best  end  of  the  High  Street  of  Masterton, 
which  would  be  described  as  a  mansion  in  an 
auctioneer's  advertisement.  It  was  very  red 
and  infinitely  clean,  and  had  a  multitude  of 
windows  all  blinking  in  the  sun,  and  lighting 
tip  into  impromptu  illuminations  every  winter 
afternoon,  when  that  blazing  red  luminary  went 
down,  not  over  the  river  and  the  open  country, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  into  the  rectory 
garden,  which  happened  to  lie  in  his  way  as  he 
halted  along  toward  the  west.  The  Brown- 
lows  for  generations  back  had  lived  very  com- 
fortably in  this  red  house.  It  had  a  great,  rich, 
luxuriant,  warm  garden  behind,  with  all  sorts 
of  comforts  attached  to  it,  and  the  rooms  were 
handsome  and  old-fashioned,  as  became  a  house 
that  had  served  generations ;  and  once  upon  a 
time  many  good  dinners,  and  much  good  wine, 
and  the  most  beautiful  stores  of  fine  linen,  and 
crystal,  and  silver  were  in  the  house,  for  com- 
fort, and  not  for  show.  All  this  was  very  well, 
and  John  Brownlow  was  born  to  the  possession 
of  it ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house 


in  the  High  Street  was  very  different  from  the 
house  he  now  inhabited  and  the  establishment 
he  kept  up  in  the  country.  Even  the  house  in 
the  High  Street  had  been  more  burdened  than 
was  usual  in  the  family  when  it  came  to  his 
turn  to  be  its  master.  Arthur,  the  younger 
brother,  who  was  never  good  for  much,  had  just 
had  his  debts  paid  for  the  second  time  before 
his  father  died.  It  was  not  considered  by  many 
people  as  quite  fair  to  John,  though  some  did 
say  that  it  was  he  above  all  who  urged  the  step 
upon  old  Mr.  Brownlow.  Persons  who  profess- 
ed to  know,  even  asserted  that  the  elder  son,  in 
his  generosity,  had  quite  a  struggle  with  his  fa- 
ther, and  that  his  argument  was  always  "for 
my  mother's  sake."  If  this,  was  true,  it  was  all 
the  more  generous  of  him,  because  his  mother 
was  well  known  to  have  thought  nothing  of 
John  in  comparison  with  the  handsome  Arthur, 
whom  she  spoiled  as  long  as  she  lived.  Any- 
how, the  result  was  that  John  inherited  the 
house  and  the  business,  the  furniture  and  old 
crystal  and  silver,  and  a  very  comfortable  in- 
come, but  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  for- 
tune, or  that  would  in  any  way  have  justified 
him  in  launching  out  into  a  more  expensive  de- 
scription of  life. 

At  this  time  he  was  thirty  at  least,  and  not 
of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind;  and  when  old 
Mrs.  Thomson's  will — a  will  not  even  drawn  up 
in  his  office,  which  would  have  been  a  kind  of 
preparation — was  read  to  him,  it  is  said  that  he 
lost  his  temper  on  the  occasion,  and  used  very 
unbecoming  language  to  the  poor  woman  in  her 
coffin.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  old  hag  ? 
"What  did  she  mean  by  bothering  him  with 
her  filthy  money?"  he  said,  and  did  not  show 
at  all  the  frame  of  mind  that  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances.  Mrs.  Thom- 
son was  an  old  woman,  who  had  lived  in  a  very 
miserly  sort  of  way,  with  an  old  servant,  in  a 
little  house  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  No- 
body could  ever  tell  what  attracted  her  toward 
John  Brownlow,  who  never,  as  he  himself  said, 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  her;  and  she  had  re- 
lations of  her  own  in  Masterton — the  Fennells — 
who  always  knew  she  had  money,  and  counted 
upon  being  her  heirs.  But  they  were  distant 
relations,  and  perhaps  they  did  not  know  all  her 
story.  What  petrified  the  town,  however,  was, 
when  it  was  found  out  that  old  Mrs.  Thomson 
had  left  a  fortune,  not  of  a  few  hundreds,  as 
people  supposed,  but  of  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  behind  her,  and  that  it  was  all  left  in  a 
way  to  John  Brownlow.  It  was  left  to  him  in 
trust  for  Mrs.  Thomson's  daughter  Phoebe,  a 
person  whose  existence  no  one  in  Masterton  had 
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ever  dreamed  of,  but  who,  it  appeared,  had  mar- 
ried a  common  soldier,  and  gone  off'  with  him 
ages  before,  and  had  been  cursed  and  cast  off 
by  her  hard-hearted  mother.  That  was  long, 
long  ago,  and  perhaps  the  solitary  old  creature's 
heart,  if  she  had  a  heart,  had  relented  to  her 
only  child ;  perhaps,  as  John  Brownlow  thought, 
it  was  a  mere  suggestion  of  Satan  to  trouble  and 
annoy  him,  a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Phoebe  Thomson.  Anyhow,  this  Avas  the  sub- 
stance of  the  will.  The  money  was  all  left  to 
John  Brownlow  in  trust  for  this  woman,  who 
had  gone  nobody  knew  where,  and  whose  very 
name  by  marriage  her  mother  did  not  state,  and 
nobody  could  tell.  If  Phoebe  Thomson  did  not 
make  her  appearance  within  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  then  the  money  was  to  pass  to  John 
Brownlow  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity  beyond  all 
power  of  reclamation.  This  was  the  strange 
event  which  fell  like  a  shell  into  the  young 
lawyer's  quiet  life,  and  brought  revolution  and 
change  to  every  thing  around. 

He  was  very  much  annoyed  and  put  out  about 
it  at  first ;  and  the  Fennells,  who  had  expected 
to  be  Mrs.  Thomson's  heirs,  were  furious,  and 
not  disinclined  to  turn  upon  him,  blameless  as 
he  was.  To  tell  the  truth,  theirs  was  a  very 
hard  case.  They  were  very  poor.  Good-for- 
nothing  sons  are  not  exclusively  reserved  for  the 
well-to-do  portion  of  the  community :  and  poor 
Mrs.  Fennell,  as  well  as  the  Brow  family, 

had  a  good-for-nothing   son,  upc  om   she 

had  spent  all  her  living.     He  ha  .pa^a 

at  this  time  into  the  darkness,  as  t  icli-"  ''jjJe  do 
by  times,  but  of  course  H  was  always  on  the 
cards  that  he  might  come  back  and  be  a  burden 
upon  his  people  again.  And  the  father  was  par- 
alytic and  helpless,  not  only  incapable  of  doing 
any  thing,  but  requiring  to  have  every  thing 
done  for  him,  that  last  aggravation  of  poverty. 
Mrs.  Fennell  herself  was  not  a  prepossessing 
woman.  She  had  a  high  temper  and  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  and  her  disappointment  was  trag- 
ic and  desperate.  Poor  soul!  it  was  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at — she  was  so  poor  and  so  help- 
less and  burdened  ;  and  this  money  would  have 
made  them  all  so  comfortable.  It  was  not  that 
she  thought  of  herself,  the  poor  woman  said,  but 
there  was  Fennell,  who  was  cousin  to  the  Thom- 
sons, and  there  was  Tom  out  in  the  world  toil- 
ing for  his  bread,  and  killing  himself  with  work. 
And  then  there  was  Bessie  and  her  prospects. 
When  she  had  talked  it  all  over  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  her  voice,  and  stormed  at  every  body, 
and  made  poor  Fennell  shake  worse  than  ever 
in  his  paralytic  chair,  and  overwhelmed  Bessie 
with  confusion  and  misery,  the  poor  woman 
would  sit  down  and  cry.  Only  one  thousand 
pounds  of  it  would  have  done  them  such  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  and  there  was  fifty  thousand,  and 
it  was  all  going  to  be  tied  up  and  given  to  John 
Brownlow.  It  was  hard  upon  a  woman  with  a 
hot  head  and  a  warm  heart,  and  no  temper  or 
sense  to  speak  of;  and  to  storm  at  it  was  the 
only  thing  she  took  any  comfort  from,  or  that 
did  her  any  good. 

This  money,  which  Mrs.  Fennell  regretted  so 
bitterly  for  a  long  time,  was  nothing  but  a  nui- 
sance to  John  Brownlow.  He  advertised  and 
employed  detectives,  and  did  every  thing  a  man 
could  do  to  find  Phoebe  Thomson  and  relieve 
himself  of  the  burden.  But  Phoebe  Thomson 


was  not  to  be  found.  He  sought  her  far  and 
near,  but  no  such  person  was  to  be  heard  of — 
for,  to  be  sure,  a  poor  soldier's  wife  was  not 
very  likely  to  be  in  the  way  of  seeing  the  second 
column  of  the  "  Times ;"  and  if  she  should  hap- 
pen to  be  Mrs.  Smith  or  Mrs.  Dohcrty  by  mar- 
riage, nobody  but  herself  and  her  husband  might 
be  aware  that  she  had  ever  been  Phoebe  Thom- 
son. Anyhow,  all  the  advertisements  and  all 
the  detectives  failed ;  and  after  working  very 
hard  at  it  for  a  year  or  more,  John  Brownlow 
very  quietly,  and  to  his  own  consciousness  alone, 
d — d  Phcebe  Thomson,  and  gave  up  the  useless 
investigation. 

But  he  was  a  man  who  had  eyes,  and  a 
strong  sense  of  justice.  When  he  thought  of 
the  poor  Fennells,  his  anger  rose  against  the 
wretched  old  woman  who  had  laid  on  him  the 
burden  of  her  money.  Poor  Mrs.  Fennell's  son 
was  good  for  nothing,  but  she  had  a  daughter 
who  was  good  for  much  ;  and  Bessie  had  a  lov- 
er who  would  gladly  have  married  her,  had  that 
wicked  old  miser,  as  John  Brownlow  in  his  in- 
dignation said,  left  only  a  thousand  pounds  out 
of  her  fifty  to  help  the  paralytic  father  and  pas- 
sionate mother.  Bessie's  lover  was  not  mercen- 
ary— he  was  not  covetous  of  a  fortune  with  his 
wife ;  but  he  could  not  marry  all  the  family,  or 
work  for  the  old  people,  as  their  daughter  had 
to  do.  This  was  what  Mrs.  Fennell  meant 
when  she  raved  of  poor  Bessie  and  her  pros- 
pects. But  Bessie  herself  said  nothing.  The 
lover  went  very  sorrowfully  away,  and  Bessie 
was  silent  and  went  on  with  her  work,  and 
made  no  show  of  her  trouble.  John  Brownlow, 
without  knowing  it,  got  to  watch  her.  He  was 
not  aware  for  a  long  time  why  it  was  that, 
though  he  always  had  so  much  to  do,  he  never 
missed  seeing  Bessie  when  by  chance  she  passed 
his  windows.  As  luck  would  have  it,  it  was  al- 
ways at  that  moment  he  raised  his  eyes ;  and  he 
did' his  best  to  get  pupils  for  her,  "  taking  an  in- 
terest" in  her  which  was  quite  unusual  in  so 
quiet  a  man.  But  it  was  not  probable  that 
Bessie  could  have  had  much  of  an  education 
herself,  much  less  was  qualified  to  give  it  to 
others.  And  whether  it  was  want  of  skill,  or 
the  poverty  of  her  surroundings,  her  poor  dress, 
or  her  mother's  aspect  and  temper,  it  is  certain 
that,  diligent  and  patient  and  "nice"  as  she  was, 
pupils  failed  her.  She  did  not  get  on  ;  yet  she 
kept  struggling  on,  and  toiling,  keeping  a  smile 
in  her  eyes  for  every  body  that  looked  friendly 
on  her,  whatever  sinking  there  might  be  in  her 
heart.  And  she  was  a  slight  fragile  little  creature 
to  bear  all  that  weight  on  her  shoulders.  John 
Brownlow,  without  knowing  it,  watched  her  little 
figure  about  the  streets  all  the  year  through, 
marveling  at  that  "soft  invincibility,"  that 
steady  standing  up  against  defeat  and  every 
kind  of  ill  which  the  gentle  soul  was  capable  of. 
And  as  he  watched  her,  he  had  many  thoughts 
in  his  mind.  He  was  not  rich,  as  we  have  said  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  his  bounden 
duty,  had  he  done  his  duty,  to  have  married 
somebody  with  a  modest  little  fortune,  who 
would  have  helped  him  to  keep  up  the  house  in 
the  High  Street,  and  give  the  traditionary  din- 
ners ;  and  to  maintain  his  wife's  family,  if  he 
were  to  marry,  was  something  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  then  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  — 
this  money  which  did  not  belong  to  him  but  to 
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Phoebe  Thomson,  whosoever  she  was,  and  where- 
soever she  might  be.  All  this  produced  a  con- 
fusion of  thought  which  was  of  very  strange 
occurrence  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  office,  where  his 
ancestors  for  generations  had  pondered  over 
other  people's  difficulties — a  more  pleasing  opera- 
tion than  attending  to  one's  own.  Gradually, 
as  time  wore  on,  Phoebe  Thomson  grew  into  a 
more  and  more  mythical  figure  to  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  mind,  and  Bessie  Fennell  became  more 
and  more  real.  When  he  looked  up  one  win- 
ter's afternoon  and  saw  her  passing  the  office 
window  in  the  glow  of  the  frosty  sunset,  which 
pointed  at  her  in  its  clear-sighted  way,  and  made 
thrice  visible  the  thinness  of  her  cheek  and  the 
shabbincss  of  her  dress,  Mr.  Brownlow's  pen  fell 
from  his  fingers  in  amaze  and  self-reproach. 
She. was  wearing  herself  out,  and  he  had  per- 
mitted her  to  do  so,  and  had  sat  at  his  window 
thinking  about  it  for  two  whole  years.  Two 
years  had  passed  since  Mrs.  Thomson's  death. 
All  the  investigations  in  the  world  had  not  been 
able  to  find  Phoebe ;  and  John  Brownlow  was 
master  of  the  old  woman's  fifty  thousand  pounds ; 
and  the  Fennells  might  be  starving  for  any  thing 
he  could  tell.  The  result  was,  that  he  pro- 
posed to  Bessie,  to  the  unbounded  amazement 
not  only  of  the  town  of  Masterton,  but  even  of' 
the  county  people,  who  all  knew  Mr.  Brownlow. 
Probably  Bessie  was  as  much  surprised  as  any 
body ;  but  she  married  him  after  a  while,  and 
made  him  a  very  good  wife.  And  he  pension- 
ed her  father  and  mother  in  the  most  liberal 
way,  and  saw  as  little  of  them  as  possible. 
And  for  a  few  years,  though  they  did  not  give 
many  dinners,  every  thing  went  on  very  well  in 
the  big  brick  house. 

I  tell  the  story  thus  briefly,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing these  people  to  show  their  existence  for 
themselves,  because  all  this  is  much  prior  to  the 
real  date  of  this  history.  Mrs.  Brownlow  made. 
a  very  good  and  sweet  wife ;  and  my  own  opinion 
is  that  she  was  fond  of  her  husband  in  a  quiet  way. 
But,  of  course,  people  said  she  had  married  him 
for  his  money,  and  Bessie  was  one  of  those 
veiled  souls  who  go  through  the  world  without 
much  faculty  of  revealing  themselves  even  to 
their  nearest  and  dearest.  When  she  did,  no- 
body could  make  quite  sure  whether  she  had  en- 
joyed her  life  or  merely  supported  it.  She  had 
fulfilled  all  her  duties,  been  very  kind  to  every 
body,  very  faithful  and  tender  to  her  husband, 
very  devoted  to  her  family ;  but  she  died,  and 
carried  away  a  heart  within  her  of  which  no 
man  seemed  ever  to  have  found  the  key.  Sara 
and  John  were  very  little  at  the  time  of  her 
death— so  little,  that  they  scarcely  remembered 
their  mother.  And  they  were  not  like  her. 
Little  John,  for  his  part,  was  like  big  John,  as 
he  had  a  right  to  be  ;  and  Sara  was  like  nobody 
else  that  ever  had  been  seen  in  Masterton.  But 
that  is  a  subject  which  demands  fuller  exposi- 
tion. Mr.  Brownlow  lived  very  quietly  for 
some  years  after  he  lost  his  wife  ;  but  then,  as 
was  natural,  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  was 
resumed.  And  then  it  was  that  the  change  in 
his  fortunes  became  fully  evident.  His  little 
daughter  was  delicate,  and  he  got  a  carriage  for 
her.  Pie  got  ponies  for  her,  and  costly  govern- 
esses and  masters  down  from  town  at  the  wild- 
est expense ;  and  then  he  bought  that  place  in 
the  country  which  had  once  been  Something 


Hall  or  Manor,  but  which  Dartfordshire,  in  its 
consternation,  henceforward  called  Brownlow's. 
Brownlow's  it  was,  without  a  doubt ;  and  Brown- 
lows  it  became — without  the  apostrophe — in  the 
most  natural  way,  when  things  settled  down. 
It  was,  as  old  Lady  Hetherton  said,  "quite  a 
place,  my  dear ;  not  one  of  your  little  bits  of 
villas,  you  know."  And  though  it  was  so  near 
Masterton  that  Mr.  Brownlow  drove  or  rode  in 
every  day  to  his  office,  its  grounds  and  gardens 
and  park  were  equal  to  those  of  any  nobleman 
in  the  county.  Old  Mrs.  Thomson's  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  had  doubled  themselves,  as  money 
skillfully  managed  has  a  way  of  doing.  It  had 
got  for  her  executor  every  thing  a  man  could 
desire.  First,  the  wife  of  his  choice  —  though 
that  gift  had  been  taken  from  him — and  every 
other  worldly  good  which  the  man  wished  or 
could  wish  for.  He  was  able  to  surround  the 
daughter,  who  was  every  thing  to  him — who 
was  more  to  him,  perhaps,  than  even  his  wife 
had  ever  been — with  every  kind  of  delightsome 
thing ;  and  to  provide  for  his  son,  and  establish 
him  in  the  world  according  to  his  inclinations  ; 
and  to  assume,  without  departing  from  his  own 
place,  such  a  position  as  no  former  Brownlow 
had  ever  occupied  in  the  county.  All  this 
came  to  John  Brownlow  through  old  Mrs. 
Thomson ;  and  Phoebe  Thomson,  to  whom  the 
money  in  ^reality  belonged,  had  never  turned  up 
to  claim--:. Ttf\and  now  there  was  but  one  year  to 
run  of».  •;  iftve-and-twenty  which  limited  his 
resp™?ui,;i.r>.xlj$.  All  this  being  made  apparent, 
it  is  .  nistfuiy  of  tais  one  year  that  I  have  now 
to  tell.  .+i 


CHAPTER  II. 


MR.  BROWNLOW  had  one  son  and  one  daugh- 
ter— the  boy,  a  very  good  natured,  easy-mind- 
ed, honest  sort  of  you»g  fellow,  approaching 
twenty-one,  and  not  made  much  account  of 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  daughter  was 
Sara.  For  people  who  know  her,  or  indeed  who 
are  at  all  acquainted  with  society  in  Dartford- 
shire, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  ;  but  perhaps 
the  general  public  may  prefer  a  clearer  descrip- 
tion. She  was  the  queen  of  John  Brownlow's 
house,  and  the  apple  of  his  eye.  At  the  period 
of  which  we  speak  she  was  between  nineteen  and 
twenty,  just  emerging  from  what  had  always 
been  considered  a  delicate  girlhood,  into  the  full 
early  bloom  of  woman.  She  had  too  much 
character,  too  much  nonsense,  too  many  wiles, 
and  too  much  simplicity  in  her,  to  be,  strictly 
speaking,  beautiful ;  and  she  was  not  good 
enough  or  gentle  enough  to  be  lovely.  And 
neither  was  she  beloved  by  all,  as  a  heroine 
ought  to  be.  There  were  some  people  who  did 
not  like  her,  as  well  as  some  who  did,  and  there 
were  a  great  many  who  fluctuated  between  love 
and  dislike,  and  were  sometimes  fond  of  her, 
and  sometimes  affronted  with  her;  which,  in- 
deed, was  a  very  common  state  of  mind  with 
herself.  Sara  was  so  much  a  girl  of  her  age 
that  she  had  even  the  hair  of  the  period,  as  the 
spring  flowers  have  the  colors  of  spring.  It  was 
light-brown,  with  a  golden  tint,  and  abundant  as 
locks  of  that  color  generally  are  ;  but  it  can  not 
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be  denied  that  it  was  darker  than  the  fashiona- 
ble shade,  and  that  Sara  was  not  above  being 
annoyed  by  this  fact,  nor  even  above  a  vague  and 
shadowy  idea  of  doing  something  to  bring  it  to 
the  correct  tint ;  which  may  rank  as  one  of  the 
constant!}'  recurring  proofs  that  young  women 
are.  in  fact  the  least  vain  portion  of  the  creation, 
and  have  less  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  natural 
charms  than  any  other  section  of  the  race.  She 
had  a  little  rosebud  mouth,  dewy  and  pearly,  and 
full  eyes,  which  were  blue,  or  gray,  or  hazel,  ac- 
cording as  you  looked  at  them,  and  according  to 
the  sentiment  they  might  happen  to  express.  She 
was  very  tall,  very  slight  and  flexible,  and  wavy 
like  a  tall  lily,  with  the  slightest  variable  stoop 
in  her  pretty  shoulders,  for  which  her  life  had 
been  rendered  miserable  by  many  well-meaning 
persons,  but  which  in  reality  was  one  of  her 
charms.  To  say  that  she  stooped  is  an  ugly  ex- 
pression, and  there  was  nothing  ugly  about  Sara. 
It  was  rather  that  by  times  her  head  drooped  a 
little,  like  the  aforesaid  lily  swayed  by  the  soft- 
est of  visionary  breezes.  This,  however,  was  the 
only  thing  lily-like  or  angelic  about  her.  She 
was  not  a  model  of  any  thing,  nor  noted  for  any 
special  virtues.  She  was  Sara.  That  was 
about  all  that  could  be  said  for  her  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  she  may  be  able  to  evidence  what 
little  bits  of  good  there  were  in  her  during  the 
course  of  this  history,  for  herself. 

"Papa,"  she  said.,  as  they  sat  together  at  the 
breakfast-table,  "I  will  call  for  you  this  after- 
noon, and  bring  you  home.  I  have  something 
to  do  in  Masterton." 

"Something  to  do  in  Masterton  ?"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow  ;  "  I  thought  you  had  got  every  thing 
you  could  possibly  want  for  three  months  at  least 
when  you  were  in  town." 

"Yes,"  said  Sara,  "every  thing  one  wants 
for  one's  bodily  necessities  —  pins  and  needles 
and  music,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — but  one 
has  a  heart,  though  you  might  not  think  it, 
papa ;  and  I  have  an  idea  that  one  has  a 
soul."  . 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  her  father,  with  a 
smile  ;  "but  I  can't  imagine  what  your  soul  can 
have  to  do  in  Masterton.  We  don't  cultivate 
such  superfluities  there." 

"I  am  going  to  see  grandmamma,"  said 
Sara.  "  I  think  it  is  my  duty.  I  am  not  fond 
of  her,  and  I  ought  to  be.  I  think  if  1  went  to 
see  her  oftener  perhaps  it  might  do  me  good." 

"  0 !  if  it's  only  for  grandmamma,"  said  young 
John,  "I  go  to  see  her  often  enough.  I  don't 
think  you  need  take  any  particular  trouble  to  do 
her  good  " 

Upon  which  Sara  sighed,  and  drooped  a  little 
upon  its  long  stem  her  lily  head.  "  I  hope  I  am 
not  so  stupid  and  conceited  as  to  think  I  can  do 
any  body  good,"  she  said.  "  I  may  be  silly 
enough,  but  I  am  not  like  that ;  but  I  am  going 
to  see  grandmamma.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  fond 
of  her,  and  see  after  her ;  and  I  know  I  never  go 
except  when  I  can't  help  it.  I  am  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf." 

Mr.  Brownlow's  face  had  been  overshadowed 
at  the  first  mention  of  the  grandmother,  as  by  a 
faint  mist  of  annoyance.  It  did  not  go  so  far  as 
to  be  a  cloud.  It  was  not  positive  displeasure 
or  dislike,  but  only  a  shade  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  he  expressed  by  his  silence.  Sara's  reso- 
lutions to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  were  not  rare,  and 


her  father  was  generally  much  amused  and  in- 
terested by  her  good  intentions ;  but  at  present 
he  only  went  on  with  his  breakfast  and  said  noth- 
ing. Like  his  daughter,  he  was  not  fond  of  the 
grandmamma,  and  perhaps  her  sympathy  with 
his  own  sentiments  in  this  respect  was  satisfac- 
tory to  him  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart;  but  it 
was  not  a  thing  he  could  talk  about. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  in  habit,"  said  Sara, 
in  that  experienced  way  which  belongs  to  the 
speculatist  of  nineteen.  ' '  I  believe  you  can  train 
yourself  to  any  thing,  even  to  love  people  whom 
you  don't  love  by  nature.  I  think  one  could 
get  to  do  that  if  one  was  to  try." 

"I  should  not  care  much  for  your  love  if  that 
was  how  it  came,"  said  young  John. 

"That  would  only  show  you  did  not  under- 
stand," said  Sara,  mildly.  "To  like  people  for 
a  good  reason,  is  not  that  better  than  liking 
them  merely  because  you  can't  help  it?  If 
there  was  any  body  that  it  suited  papa,  for  in- 
stance, to  make  me  marry,  don't  you  think  I 
would  be  very  foolish  if  I  could  not  make  my- 
self fond  of  him?  and  ungrateful  too?" 

"Would  you  really  do  as  much  for  me,  my 
darling?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  looking  up  at 
her  with  a  glimmer  of  weakness  in  his  eyes; 
"  but  I  hope  I  shall  never  require  to  put  you  to 
the  test." 

"Why  not,  papa?"  said  Sara,  cheerfully. 
"I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  much  more  sensible 
reason  for  being  fond  of  any  body  that  you 
wished  it,  than  just  my  own  fancy.  I  should 
do  it,  and  I  would  never  hesitate  about  it,"  said 
the  confident  young  woman ;  and  the  father, 
though  he  was  a  man  of  some  experience,  felt 
his  heart  melt  and  glow  over  this  rash  statement 
with  a  fond  gratification,  and  really  believed  it, 
foolish  as  it  was. 

"And  I  shall  drive  down,"  said  Sara,  "and 
look  as  fine  as  possible  ;  though,  of  course,  I 
would  far  rather  have  Meg  out,  and  ride  home 
with  you  in  the  afternoon.  And  it  would  do 
Meg  a  world  of  good,"  she  added,  pathetically. 
"But  you  know  if  one  goes  in  for  pleasing  one's 
grandmamma,  one  ought  to  be  content  to  please 
her  in  her  own  way.  /She  likes  to  see  the  car- 
riage and  the  grays,  and  a  great  noise  and  fuss. 
If  it  is  worth  taking  the  trouble  for  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  it  in  her  own  way." 

"/walk,  and  she  is  always  very  glad  to  see 
me,"  said  John,  in  what  must  be  "allowed  was 
an  unpleasant  manner. 

"Ah!  you  are  different,"  said  Sara,  with  a 
momentary  bend  of  her  graceful  head.  And,  of 
course,  he  was  very  different.  He  was  a  mere 
man  or  boy — whichever  you  prefer — not  in  the 
least  ornamental,  nor  of  very  much  use  to  any 
body — whereas  Sara—  But  it  is  not  a  differ- 
ence that  could  be  described  or  argued  about; 
it  was  a  thing  which  could  be  perceived  with 
half  an  eye.  When  breakfast  was  over,  the 
two  gentlemen  went  off  to  Masterton  to  their 
business;  for  young  John  had  gone  into  his  fa- 
ther's office,  and  was  preparing  to  take  up  in 
his  turn  the  hereditary  profession.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  clear  that  Mr.  Brownlow  ever  intended 
poor  Jack  to  profit  at  all  by  his  wealth,  or  the 
additional  state  and  grandeur  the  family  had 
taken  upon  itself.  To  his  eyes,  so  far  as  it  ap- 
peared, Sara  alone  was  the  centre  of  all  this 
magnificence ;  whereas  Jack  was  simply  the 
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heir  and  successor  of  the  Brownlows,  who  had 
been  time  out  of  mind  the  solicitors  of  Mas- 
terton.  For  Jack,  the  brick  house  in  the  High 
Street  waited  with  all  its  old  stores ;  and  the 
fairy  accessories  of  their  present  existence,  all 
the  luxury  and  grace  and  beauty — the  grays — 
the  conservatories — the  park — the  place  in  the 
country — seemed  a  kind  of  natural  appanage 
to  the  fair  creature  in  whom  the  race  of  Brown- 
low  had  come  to  flower,  the  father  could  not  tell 
how  ;  for  it  seemed  strange  to  think  that  he  him- 
self, who  was  but  a  homely  individual,  should 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  any  thing  so 
fair  and  fine  into  the  world.  Probably  Mr. 
Brownlow,  when  it  came  to  making  his  will, 
would  be  strictly  just  to  his  two  children ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  in  his  thoughts,  that  was,  no 
doubt,  how  things  stood ;  and  Jack  accordingly 
was  brought  up  as  he  himself  had  been,  rather 
as  the  heir  of  the  Brownlows'  business,  their 
excellent  connection  and  long-established  prac- 
tice, than  as  the  heir  of  Brownlows — two  very 
different  things,  as  will  be  perceived. 

When  they  went  away  Sara  betook  herself  to 
her  own  business.  She  saw  the  cook  in  the 
most  correct  and  exemplary  way.  Fortunate- 
ly the  cook  was  also  the  housekeeper,  and  a 
very  good-tempered  woman,  who  received  all 
her  young  mistress's  suggestions  with  amia- 
bility, and  only  complained  sometimes  that  Miss 
Brownlow  would  order  every  thing  that  was  out 
of  season.  ' '  Not  for  the  sake  of  extravagance, " 
Mrs.  Stock  said,  in  answer  to  Sara's  maid,  who 
had  made  that  impertinent  suggestion;  "oh, 
no,  nothin'  of  the  sort — only  out  of  always  for- 
gettin',  poor  dear,  and  always  wantin'  me  to  be- 
lieve as  she  knows."  But  as  Sara  fortunately 
paid  but  little  attention  to  the  dinner  when  pro- 
duced, making  no  particular  criticism — not  for 
want  of  will,  but  for  want  of  knowledge — her  in- 
terview with  the  cook  at  least  did  no  harm. 
And  then  she  went  into  many  small  matters 
which  she  thought  were  of  importance.  She 
had  an  hour's  talk,  for  instance,  with  the  gar- 
dener, who  was,  like  most  gardeners,  a  little  pig- 
headed, and  fond  of  having  his  own  way;  and 
Sara  was  rather  of  opinion  that  some  of  her 
hints  had  done  him  good;  and  she  made  him, 
very  unwillingly,  cut  some  flowers  for  her  to  take 
to  her  grandmother.  Mrs.  Fennell  was  not  a 
woman  to  care  for  flowers  if  she  could  have  got 
them  for  the  plucking;  but  expensive  hothouse 
flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter  were  a  different 
matter.  Thus  Sara  reasoned  as  she  carried  them 
in  her  basket,  with  a  ground-work  of  moss  be- 
neath to  keep  them  fresh,  and  left  them  in  the 
hall  till  the  carriage  should  come  round.  And 
she  went  to  the  stables,  and  looked  at  every 
thing  in  a  dainty  way — not  like  your  true  en- 
thusiast in  such  matters,  but  with  a  certain  gen- 
tle grandeur,  as  of  a  creature  to  whom  satin- 
skinned  cattle  and  busy  grooms  were  vulgar  es- 
sentials of  life,  equally  necessaiy,  but  equally 
far  off  from  her  supreme  altitude.  She  cared 
no  more  for  the  grays  in  themselves  than  she 
did  for  Dick  and  Tom,  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  to  any  body  learned  in  such  matters 
how  imperfect  her  development  was  in  this  re- 
spect. All  these  little  occupations  were  very 
different  from  the  occupations  of  her  father  and 
brother,  who  were  both  of  them  in  the  office  all 
day  busy  with  other  people's  wills  and  marriage- 


settlements  and  conveyances.  Thus  it  would 
have  been  as  evident  to  any  impartial  looker-on 
as  it  was  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  that  the  fortune 
which  had  so  much  changed  his  position  in  the 
county,  and  given  him  such  very  different  sur- 
roundings, all  centered  in,  and  was  appropriated 
to,  his  daughter,  while  his  old  life,  his  hereditary 
business,  the  prose  and  plain  part  of  his  exist- 
ence, was  to  be  carried  out  in  his  son. 

When  all  the  varieties  of  occupation  in  this 
useful  day  were  about  exhausted,  Sara  prepared 
for  her  drive.  She  wrapped  herself  up  in  fur 
and  velvet,  and  every  thing  that  was  warmest 
and  softest  and  most  luxurious ;  and  with  her 
basket  of  flowers  and  another  little  basket  of 
game,  which  she  did  not  take  any  personal 
charge  of,  rolled  away  out  of  the  park  gates  to 
Masterton.  Brownlows  had  belonged  to  a  very 
unsuccessful  race  before  it  came  to  be  Brown- 
low's.  It  had  been  in  the  hands  of  poor,  failing, 
incompetent  people,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  rea- 
son why  its  original  name  had  dropped  so  com- 
pletely out  of  recollection.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  in  its  existence,  it  looked  really  like  "  a 
gentleman's  place."  But  yet  there  were  eye- 
sores about.  One  of  these  was  a  block  of  red 
brick,  which  stood  exactly  opposite  the  park 
gates,  opposite  the  lodge  which  Mr.  Brownlow 
had  made  so  pretty.  There  were  only  two  cot- 
tages in  the  block,  and  they  were  very  unpre- 
tending and  very  clean,  and  made  the  life  of  the 
woman  in  the  lodge  twice  as  lightsome  and 
agreeable ;  but  to  Sara's  eyes  at  least,  Swayne's 
Cottages,  as  they  were  called,  were  very  objec- 
tionable. They  were  two-storied  houses,  with 
windows  and  doors  very  flush  with  the  walls ;  as 
if,  which  indeed  was  the  case,  the  walls  them- 
selves were  of  the  slightest  construction  possible  ; 
and  Swayne  himself,  or  rather  Mrs.  Swayne, 
who  was  the  ti  ue  head  of  the  house,  let  a  parlor 
and  bedroom  to  lodgers  who  wanted  country  air 
and  quiet  at  a  cheap  rate.  "Any  body  might 
come,"  Sara  was  in  the  habit  of  saying  ;  "your 
worst  enemy  might  come  and  sit  down  there  at 
your  very  door,  and  spy  upon  every  thing  you 
were  doing.  It  makes  me  shudder  when  I  think 
of  it."  Thus  she  had  spoken  ever  since  her  fa- 
ther's entrance  upon  the  glories  of  his  "place," 
egging  him  up  with  all  her  might  to  attack  this 
little  Naboth's  vineyard.  But  there  never  was 
a  Naboth  more  obstinate  in  his  rights  than  Mr. 
Swayne,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and 
had  put  the  two  houses  together  himself,  and 
was  proud  of  them  ;  and  Sara  was  then  too 
young  and  too  much  under  the  sway  of  her  feel- 
ings to  take  upon  her  in  cold  blood  Jezebel's 
decisive  part. 

She  could  not  help  looking  at  them  to-day  as 
she  swept  out,  with  the  two  grays  spurning  the 
gravel  under  foot,  and  the  lodge-woman  at  the 
gate  looking  up  with  awe  while  she  made  her 
courtesy  as  if  to  the  queen.  Mrs.  Swayne,  too, 
was  standing  at  her  door,  but  she  did  not  cour- 
tesy to  Sara.  She  stood  and  looked  as  if  she  did 
not  care — the  splendor  and  the  luxury  were 
nothing  to  her.  She  looked  out  in  a  calm  sort 
of  indifferent  way,  which  was  to  Sara  what,  to 
continue  a  scriptural  symbolism,  Mordecai  was  to 
another  less  fortunate  personage.  And  Mrs. 
Swayne  had  a  ticket  of  "Lodgings"inherwindow. 
It  could  do  her  no  good,  for  nobody  ever  passed 
along  that  road  who  could  be  desirous  of  coun- 
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try  lodgings  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  this  advertise- 
ment looked  to  Sara  like  an  intentional  insult. 
The  wretched  woman  might  get  about  eight  shil- 
lings a  week  for  her  lodgings,  and  for  that  paltry 
sum  she  could  allow  herself  to  post  up  bills  op- 
posite the  very  gate  of  Brownlows;  but  then 
some  people  have  so  little  feeling.  This  trifling 
incident  occupied  Sara's  mind  during  at  least 
half  her  drive.  The  last  lodger  had  been  a  con- 
sumptive patient,  whose  pale  looks  had  filled  her 
with  compassionate  impulses,  against  which  her 
dislike  of  Mrs.  Swayne  contended  vainly.  Who 
would  it  be  next?  Some  other  invalid ^ most 
likely,  as  pale  and  as  poor,  to  make  one  discon- 
tented with  the  world  and  ashamed  of  one's  self 
the  moment  one  issued  forth  from  the  park 
gates,  and  all  because  of  the  determination  of 
the  Swaynes  to  annoy  their  wealthy  neighbors. 
The  thought  made  Sara  angry  as  she  drove 
along ;  but  it  was  a  brisk  winter  afternoon,  with 
frost  in  the  air,  and  the  hoofs  of  the  grays  rang 
on  the  road,  and  even  the  country  waggons  seem- 
ed to  move  along  at  an  exhilarated  pace.  So 
Sara  thought,  who  was  young,  and  whose  blood 
ran  quickly  in  her  veins,  and  who  was  wrapped 
up  to  the  throat  in  velvet  and  fur.  Now  and 
then  another  carriage  would  roll  past,  when 
there  were  people  who  nodded  or  kissed  then- 
hands  to  Sara  as  they  passed,  with  all  that  clang 
of  hoofs  and  sweep  of  motion,  merrily  on  over 
the  hard  road  beneath  the  naked  trees.  And 
the  people  who  were  walking  walked  briskly, 
as  if  the  blood  was  racing  in  their  veins  too,  and 
rushing  warm  and  vigorous  to  healthy  cheeks. 
If  any  cheeks  were  blue  rather  than  red,  if  any 
hearts  were  sick  with  the  cold  and  the  weary 
way,  if  any  body  she  met  chanced  to  be  going 
heavily  home  to  a  hearth  where  there  was  no 
fire,  or  a  house  from  which  love  and  light  had 
gone,  Sara,  glowing  to  the  wind,  knew  nothing 
of  that ;  and  that  the  thought  never  entered  her 
mind  was  no  fault  of  hers. 

The  winter  sky  was  beginning  to  dress  itself 
in  all  the  glories  of  sunset  when  she  got  to  Mas- 
terton.  It  had  come  to  be  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  sun  set  in  the  rectory  garden,  and  John 
Brownlow's  windows  in  the  High  Street  got  all 
aglow.  Perhaps  it  brought  associations  to  his 
mind  as  the  dazzling  red  radiance  flashed  in  at 
the  office  window,  and  he  laid  down  his  pen. 
But  the  fact  was  that  this  pause  was  caused  by  a 
sound  of  wheels  echoing  along  the  market-place, 
which  was  close  by.  That  must  be  Sara.  Such 
was  the  thought  that  passed  through  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  mind.  He  did  not  think,  as  the  last  gleam 
came  over  him,  how  he  used  to  look  up  and  see 
Bessie  passing — that  Bessie  who  had  come  to  be 
his  wife — nor  of  any  other  moving  event  that 
had  happened  to  him  when  the  sun  was  coming 
in  at  his  windows  aslant  in  that  undeniable  way. 
No ;  all  that  he  thought  was,  There  goes  Sara  ; 
and  his  face  softened,  and  he  began  to  put  his 
papers  together.  The  child  in  her  living  import- 
ance, little  lady  and  sovereign  of  all  that  sur- 
rounded her,  triumphed  thus  even  over  the  past 
and  the  dead. 

Mrs.  Fennell  had  lodgings  in  a  street  which 
was  very  genteel,  and  opened  off  the  market- 
place. The  houses  were  not  very  large,  but  they 
had  pillars  to  the  doors  and  balconies  to  all  the 
first-floor  windows  ;  and  some  very  nice  people 
lived  there.  Mrs.  Fennell  was  very  old  and  not 


able  to  manage  a  house  for  herself,  so  she  had 
apartments,  she  and  her  maid  —  one  of  the  first 
floors  with  the  balconies — a  very  comfortable  little 
drawing-room,  which  the  care  of  her  friends  had 
filled  with  every  description  of  comfortable  ar- 
ticles. Her  paralytic  husband  was  dead  ages 
ago,  and  her  daughter  Bessie  was  dead,  and  her 
beloved  but  good-for-nothing  son — and  yet  the 
old  woman  had  lived  on.  Sometimes,  when  any 
thing  touched  her  heart,  she  would  mourn  over 
this,  and  ask  why  she  had  been  left  when  every 
thing  was  gone  that  made  life  sweet  to  her ;  but 
still  she  lived  on  ;  and  at  other  times  it  must  be 
confessed  that  she  was  not  an  amiable  old  wom- 
an. It  is  astonishing  how  often  it  happens 
that  the  sweet  domestic  qualities  do  not  descend 
from  mother  to  daughter,  but  leap  a  generation 
as  it  were,  interjecting  a  passionate,  peevish 
mother  to  bring  out  in  full  relief  the  devotion  of 
her  child — or  a  selfish  exacting  child  to  show 
the  mother's  magnanimity.  Such  contrasts  are 
very  usual  among  women — I  don't  know  if  they 
are  visible  to  the  same  extent  as  between  father 
and  son.  Mrs.  Fennell  was  not  amiable.  She 
was  proud  and  quarrelsome  and  bitter — exacting 
of  every  profit  and  every  honor,  and  never  con- 
tented. She  was  proud  to  think  of  her  son-in 
law's  fine  house  and  her  granddaughter's  girlish 
splendor ;  and  yet  it  was  the  temptation  of  her 
life  to  rail  at  them,  to  tell  how  little  he  had  done 
for  her,  and  to  reckon  up  all  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  to  declare  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Fennells  and  their  friends,  it  was  little  any  body 
would  ever  have  heard  of  John  Brownlow.  Ail 
this  gave  her  a  certain  pleasure  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Sara's  visit  with  the  grays  and  the  state 
equipage  and  the  tall  footman,  and  her  entrance 
in  her  rich  dress  with  her  sables,  which  had  cost 
nobody  could  tell  how  much,  and  her  basket  of 
flowers  which  could  not  have  been  bought  in 
Dartfordshire  for  their  weight  in  gold,  was  the 
triumph  of  her  life.  As  soon  as  she  heard  the 
sound  of  the  wheels  in  the  street — which  was  not 
visited  by  many  carriages — she  Avould  steal  out 
into  her  bedroom  and  change  her  cap  with  her 
trembling  hands.  She  never  changed  her  cap 
for  Jack,  who  came  on  foot,  and  brought  every 
kind  of  homely  present  to  please  her  and  make 
her  comfortable.  But  Sara  was  different — and 
Sara's  presents  added  not  to  her  comfort,  but  to 
her  glory,  which  was  quite  another  affair. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  a  mixture  of 
peevishness  and  pleasure,  as  the  girl  came  in,  "so 
this  is  you.  I  thought  you  were  never  coming 
to  see  me  any  more." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  grandmamma,"  said 
Sara.  "I  know  I  have  been  neglecting  my 
duty,  but  I  mean  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  There 
are  some  birds  down  below  that  I  thought  you 
would  like,  and  I  have  brought  you  some  flow- 
ers. I  will  put  them  in  your  little  vases  if  I  may 
ring  for  Nancy  to  bring  some  water.  I  made 
Pitt  cut  me  this  daphne,  though  I  think  he 
would  rather  have  cut  off  my  head.  It  will  per- 
fume the  whole  room." 

"My  dear,  you  know  I  don't  like  strong 
smells,*"  said  Mrs.  Fennell.  I  never  could  bear 
scents  —  a  little  whiff  of  musk,  and  that  was 
all  I  ever  cared  for — though  your  poor  mam- 
ma was  such  a  one  for  violets  and  trash.  And 
I  haven't  got  servants  to  be  running  up  and 
down  stairs  as  you  have  at  your  fine  place. 
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One  maid  for  every  thing  is  considered  quite 
enough  for  me." 

"  Well,  grandmamma,"  said  Sara,  "you  have 
not  very  much  to  do,  you  know.  If  I  were  you, 
I  would  have  a  nice  young  maid  that  would  look 
pleasant  and  cheerful  instead  of  that  cross  old 
Nancy,  who  never  looks  pleased  at  any  thing." 

"  What  good  do  you  think  I  could  have  of  a 
young  maid?"  said  Mrs.  Fennell — "nasty  gos- 
siping tittering  things,  that  are  twenty  times 
more  bother  than  they're  worth.  I  have  Nancy 
because  she  suits  me,  and  because  she  was  poor 
old  Mrs.  Thomson's  maid,  as  every  body  has 
forgotten  but  her  and  me.  The  dead  are  soon 
out  of  mind,  especially  when  they've  got  a  claim 
on  living  folks'  gratitude.  If  it  wasn't  for  poor 
Mrs.  Thomson  where  would  your  grand  carriage 
have  been,  and  your  daphnes,  and  your  tall  foot- 
men, and  all  your  papa's  grandeur?  But  there's 
nobody  that  thinks  on  her  but  me." 

"I  am  sure  /  have  not  forgotten  her,"  said 
Sara.  "  I  wish  I  could.  She  must  have  been  a 
horrible  old  wretch,  and  I  wish  she  had  left  papa 
alone.  I'd  rather  not  have  Brownlows  if  I  am 
always  to  hear  of  that  wretched  old  woman.  I 
suppose  Nancy  is  her  ghost  and  haunts  you.  I 
hate  to  hear  her  horrid  old  name." 

"  You  are  just  like  all  the  rest,"  said  the 
grandmother — ' '  ashamed  of  your  relations  be- 
cause you  are  so  fine  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for 
your  relations — she  was  your  poor  mamma's 
cousin,  Miss  Sairah — if  it  was  only  that,  and  out 
of  respect  to  me — " 

"Don't  call  me  Sairah,  please,"  said  the  in- 
dignant little  visitor.  "I  do  hate  it  so  ;  and  I 
have  not  done  any  thing  that  I  know  of  to  be 
called  Miss  for.  What  is  the  use  of  quarreling, 
grandmamma?  Do  let  us  be  comfortable  a  lit- 
tle. You  can't  think  how  cold  it  is  out  of 
doors.  Don't  you  think  it  is  rather  nice  to  be 
an  old  lady  and  sit  by  the  fire  and  have  every 
body  come  to  see  you,  and  no  need  to  take  any 
trouble  with  making  calls  or  any  thing  ?  I  think 
it  must  be  one  of  the  nicest  things  in  the  world." 

"Do  you  think  you  would  like  it?"  the  old 
woman  said  grimly  from  the  other  side  of  the  fire. 

"It  is  different,  you  know,"  said  Sara,  droop- 
ing her  pretty  head  as  she  sat  before  the  fire 
with  the  red  light  gleaming  in  her  hair.  "  You 
were  once  as  young  as  me,  and  you  can  go  back 
to  that  in  your  mind  ;  and  then  mamma  was  once 
as  young  as  me,  and  you  can  go  back  to  that.  I 
should  think  itmust  feel  like  walking  out  in  a  gar- 
den all  your  own,  that  nobody  else  has  any  right 
to ;  while  the  rest  of  us,  you  know — " 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  old  woman  with  a  cry  ;  "  but 
a  garden  that  you  once  tripped  about,  and  once 
saw  your  children  tripping  about,  and  now  you 
have  to  hobble  through  it  all  alone.  Oh  child, 
child !  and  never  a  sound  in  it,  but  all  the  voices 
gone  and  all  the  steps  that  you  would  give  the 
world  to  hear !" 

Sara  roused  herself  up  out  of  her  meditation, 
and  gave  a  startled  astonished  look  into  the  cor- 
ner where  the  cross  old  grandmother  was  sob- 
bing in  the  darkness.  The  child  stumbled  to 
her  feet,  startled  and  frightened  and  ashamed  of 
what  she  had  done,  and  went  and  threw  herself 
upon  the  old  woman's  neck.  And  poor  old  Mrs. 
Fennell  sobbed  and  pushed  her  granddaughter 
away,  and  then  hugged  and  kissed  her,  and 
stroked  her  pretty  hair  and  the  feather  in  her 


hat  and  her  soft  velvet  and  fur.  The  thought- 
less girl  had  given  her  a  stab,  and  yet  it  was 
such  a  stab  as  opens  while  it  wounds.  She  sob- 
bed, but  a  touch  of  sweetness  came  along  with 
the  pain,  and  for  the  moment  she  loved  again, 
and  grew  human  and  motherlike,  wanning  out 
of  the  chills  of  her  hard  old  age. 

"  You  need  not  talk  of  cold,  at  least,1'  she 
said  when  the  little  acces  was  over,  and  when 
Sara,  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  first  real 
affectionate  kiss  she  had  given  her  since  she 
came  to  woman's  estate,  had  dropped  again  into 
the  low  chair  before  the  fire,  feeling  a  little  as- 
tonished, yet  rather  pleased  with  herself  for  hav- 
ing proved  equal  to  the  occasion — "  you  need 
not  talk  of  cold  with  all  that  beautiful  fur.  It 
must  have  cost  a  fortune.  Mrs.  Lyon  next  door 
will  come  to  see  me  to-morrow  and  she  will  take 
you  all  to  pieces,  and  say  it  isn't  real.  And  such 
a  pretty  feather !  I  like  you  in  that  kind  of  hat 
— it  is  very  becoming ;  and  you  look  like  a  lit- 
tle princess  just  now  as  you  sit  before  the  fire." 

"Do  I?"  said  Sara.  "I  am  very  glad  you 
are  pleased,  grandmamma.  I  put  on  my  very 
best  to  please  you.  Do  you  remember  the  little 
cape  you  made  for  me,  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby, 
out  of  your  great  old  muff?  I  have  got  it  still. 
But  oh,  listen  to  that  daphne  how  it  tells  it  is 
here !  It  is  all  through  the  room,  as  I  said  it 
would  be.  I  must  ring  for  some  water,  and 
your  people,  when  they  come  to  call,  will  never 
say  the  daphne  is  not  real.  It  will  contradict 
them  to  their  face.  Please,  Nancy,  some  water 
for  the  flowers." 

"  Thomas  says  it's  time  for  you  to  be  a-going, 
Miss,"  said  Nancy,  grimly. 

"Oh,  Thomas  can  say  what  he  pleases  ;  papa 
will  wait  for  me,"  cried  Sara ;  and  grandmamma 
and  I  are  such  friends  this  time.  There  is  some 
cream  in  the  basket,  Nancy,  for  tea ;  for  you 
know  our  country  cream  is  the  best ;  and  some 
of  the  grapes  of  my  pet  vine  ;  don't  look  sulky, 
there's  an  old  dear.  I  am  coming  every  week. 
And  grandmamma  and  I  are  such  friends — " 

"  Anyhow,  she's  my  poor  Bessie's  own  child," 
said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  a  little  deprecation ;  for 
Nancy,  who  had  been  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  serv- 
ant, was  stronger  even  than  herself  upon  the 
presumption  of  Brownlows,  and  how,  but  for 
them  as  was  dead  and  gone  and  forgotten,  such 
splendor  could  never  have  been. 

"  Sure  enough,"  said  Nancy,  "and  more  peo- 
ple's child  as  well,"  which  was  the  solo  but  preg- 
nant comment  she  permitted  herself  to  make. 
Sara,  however,  got  her  will,  as  she  usually  did. 
She  took  off  her  warm  cloak,  which  the  two  old 
women  examined  curiously,  and  scorned  Thom- 
as's recommendations,  and  made  and  shared  her 
grandmother's  tea,  while  the  grays  drove  up  and 
down  the  narrow  street,  dazzling  the  entire 
neighborhood,  and  driving  the  coachman  desper- 
ate. Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  sat  waiting  and  won- 
dering in  his  office,  thinking  weakly  that  every 
cab  that  passed  must  be  Sara's  carriage.  The 
young  lady  did  not  hurry  herself.  "It  was  to 
please  grandmamma,"  as  she  said  ;  certainly  it 
was  not  to  please  herself,  for  there  could  not  be 
much  pleasure  for  Sara  in  the  society  of  those 
two  old  women,  who  were  not  sweet-tempered, 
and  who  were  quite  as  like,  according  to  the  mood 
they  might  happen  to  be  in,  to  take  the  pres- 
ents for  insults  as  for  tokens  of  love.  But,  then, 
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there  was  always  a  pleasure  in  having  her  own 
way,  and  one  of  which  Sara  was  keenly  suscept- 
ible. When  she  called  for  her  father  eventual- 
ly, she  complained  to  him  that  her  head  ached  a 
little,  and  that  she  felt  very  tired.  ^  "  The  daph- 
ne got  to  be  a  little  overpowering  in  grandmam- 
ma's small  room, "she  said;  "I  dare  say  they 
would  put  it  out  of  window  as  soon  as  I  was 
gone  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  a  little  tiring,  to  tell  the 
truth.  But  grandmamma  was  quite  pleased," 
said  the  disinterested  girl.  And  John  Brown- 
low  took  great  care  of  his  Sara  as  they  drove  out 
together,  and  felt  his  heart  grow  lighter  in  his 
breast  when  she  recovered  from  her  momentary 
languor,  and  looked  up  at  the  frosty  twinkling 
in  the  skies  above,  and  chattered  and  laughed 
as  the  carriage  rolled  along,  lighting  up  the 
road  with  its  two  lamps,  and  dispersing  the  si- 
lence with  a  brisk  commotion.  He  was  prouder 
of  his  child  than  if  she  had  been  his  bride — 
more  happy  in  the  possession  of  her  than  a 
young  man  with  his  love.  And  yet  John  Brown- 
low  was  becoming  an  old  man,  and  had  not  been 
without  cares  and  uncomfortable  suggestions 
even  on  that  very  day. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A     SUDDEN    ALARM. 

THE  unpleasant  suggestion  which  had  been 
brought  before  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind  that  day, 
while  Sara  accomplished  her  visit  to  her  grand- 
mother, came  after  this  wise  : 

His  mind  had  been  going  leisurely  over  his 
affairs  in  general,  as  he  went  down  to  his  office  ; 
for  naturally,  now  that  he  was  so  rich,  he  had 
many  affairs  of  his  own  beside  that  placid  atten- 
tion to  other  people's  affairs  which  was  his  actu- 
al trade  ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  at  one 
point  there  was  a  weakness  in  his  armor.  One 
of  his  investments  had  not  been  so  skillful  or  so 
prudent  as  the  rest,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might 
call  for  farther  and  farther  outlay  before  it  could 
be  made  profitable,  if  indeed  it  were  ever  made 
profitable.  When  he  got  to  the  office,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  like  a  prudent  man,  looked  into 
the  papers  connected  with  this  affair,  and  took 
pains  to  understand  exactly  how  he  stood,  and 
what  farther  claims  might  be  made  upon  him. 
And  while  he  was  doing  this,  certain  questions 
of  date  arose  which  set  clearly  before  him,  what 
he  had  for  the  moment  forgotten,  that  the  time 
of  his  responsibility  to  Phoebe  Thomson  was 
nearly  over,  and  that  in  a  year  no  claim  could 
be  made  against  him  for  Mrs.  Thomson's  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  The  mere  realization  of  this 
fact  gave  him  a  certain  thrill  of  uncertainty  and 
agitation.  He  had  not  troubled  himself  about 
it  for  years,  and  during  that  time  he  had  felt 
perfectly  safe  and  comfortable  in  his  possessions ; 
but  to  look  upon  it  in  actual  black  and  white, 
and  to  see  how  near  he  was  to  complete  free- 
dom, gave  him  a  sudden  sense  of  his  present 
risk,  such  as  he  had  never  felt  before.  To  repay 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds  would  have  been  no 
such  difficult  matter,  for  Mrs.  Thomson's  money 
had  been  lucky  money,  and  had,  as  we  have 
said,  doubled  and  trebled  itself;  but  there  was 
interest  for  five-and-twenty  years  to  be  reckoned ; 
and  there  was  no  telling  what  other  claims  the 


heir,  if  an   heir   should  turn   up,  might  bring 
,  against  the  old  woman's  executor.     Mr.  Brown- 
j  low  felt   for  one  sharp    moment   as   if  Sara's 
j  splendor  and  her  happiness  was  at  the  power  of 
some  unknown  vagabond  who  might  make  a  sud- 
!  den  claim  any  moment  when  he  was  unprepared 
I  upon  the  inheritance  which  for  all  these  years 
j  had  appeared  to  him  as  his  own.      It  was  a  sort 
I  of  danger  which  could  not  be  guarded  against, 
but  rather,  indeed,  ought  to  be  invited  ;  though 
it  would  be  hard — no  doubt  it  would  be  hard, 
after  all  this  interval — to  give  up  the  fortune 
which   he  had   accepted   with   reluctance,  and 
which  had  cost  him,  as  he  felt,  a  hundred  times 
more  trouble  than  it  had  ever  given  him  pleas- 
ure.     Now  that  he  had  begun  to  get  a  little 
good  out  of  it,  to  think  of  some  stealthy  vagrant 
coming  in  and  calling  suddenly  for  his  rights, 
and  laying   claim  perhaps  to   all  the   increase 
which  Mr.  Brownlow's  careful  management  had 
made  of  the  original,  was  an  irritating  idea. 
He  tried  to  put  it  away,  and  perhaps  he  might 
have  been  successful  in  banishing  it  from  his 
mind  but  for  another  circumstance  that  fixed 
it  there,  and  gave,  as  it  seemed,  consistency  and 
force  to  the  thought. 

The  height  of  the  day  was  over,  and  the  sun 
was  veering  toward  that  point  of  the  compass 
from  which  its  rays  shone  in  at  John  Brownlow's 
windows,  when  he  was  asked  if  he  would  see  a 
young  man  who  came  about  the  junior  clerk's 
place.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  very  nearly  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  who  should  fill  this  junior  clerk's 
place ;  but  he  was  kind-hearted,  and  sent  no 
one  disconsolate  away  if  it  were  possible  to  help 
it.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  admission  of  this  young  man.  "  If  he 
does  not  do  for  that,  he  may  be  good  for  some- 
thing else,"  was  what  John  Brownlow  said  ; 
for  it  was  one  of  his  crotchets,  that  to  help  men 
to  work  was  better  than  almsgiving.  The 
young  man  in  question  had  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  his  appearance.  He  had  a  frank,  straight- 
forward, simple  sort  of  air,  which  partly,  perhaps, 
arose  from  the  great  defect  in  his  face — the  pro- 
jection of  the  upper  jaw,  which  was  well  gar- 
nished with  large  white  teeth.  He  had,  how- 
ever, merry  eyes,  of  the  kind  that  smile  without 
knowing  it  whenever  they  accost  another  coun- 
tenance ;  but  his  other  features  were  all  home- 
ly— expressive,  but  not  remarkable.  He  came 
in  modestly,  but  he  was  not  afraid  ;  and  he 
stood  respectfully  and  listened  to  Mr.  Brownlow, 
but  there  was  no  servility  in  his  attitude.  He 
had  come  about  the  clerk's  place,  and  he  was 
quite  ready  to  give  an  account  of  himself.  His 
father  had  been  a  non-commissioned  officer,  but 
was"  dead  ;  and  his  mother  wanted  his  help  bad- 
ly enough. 

"  But  you  are  strangers  in  Masterton,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  attracted  by  his  frank  looks. 
"  Had  you  any  special  inducement  to  come 
here?" 

"  Nothing  of  any  importance,"  said  the  youth, 
and  he  colored  a  little.  "  The  fact  is,  sir,  my 
mother  came  of  richer  people  than  we  are  now, 
and  they  cast  her  off ;  and  some  of  them  once 
lived  in  Masterton.  She  came  to  see  if  she 
could  hear  any  thing  of  her  friends." 

"And  did" she?"  said  John  BrownloAv,  feel- 
ing his  breath  come  a  little  quick. 

"  They  are  all  dead  long  ago,"  said  the  young 
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man.  "We  have  all  bean  born  in  Canada,  and 
we  never  heard  what  had  happened.  Her  moth — 
I  mean  her  friends,  are  all  dead,  I  suppose  ;  and 
Masterton  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  place  to 
make  a  beginning  in.  I  should  not  be  afraid  if 
I  could  get  any  thing  to  do." 

"  Clerk's  salaries  are  very  small,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  without  knowing  what  it  was  he  said. 

"Yes,  but  they  improve,"  said  his  visitor, 
cheerfully ;  "  and  I  don't  mind  what  I  do.  I 
could  make  up  books  or  do  any  thing  at  night, 
or  even  have  pupils — I  have  done  that  before. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon  for  troubling  you  with 
all  this.  If  the  place  is  filled  up — " 

"Nay,  stop  —  sit  down  —  you  interest  me," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "I  like  a  young  fellow 
who  is  not  easily  cast  down.  Your  mother- 
belongs —  to  Masterton,  I  suppose, "he  added, 
with  a  little  hesitation ;  he,  that  gave  way  to  no 
man  in  Dartfordshire  for  courage  and  coolness, 
he  was  afraid.  He  confessed  it  to  himself,  and 
felt  all  the  shame  of  the  new  sensation,  but  it 
had  possession  of  him  all  the  same. 

"She  belongs  to  the  Isle  of  Man,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  his  frank  straightforward  look 
and  the  smile  in  his  eyes.  He  answered  quite 
simply  and  point-blank,  having  no  thought  that 
there  was  any  second  meaning  in  his  words ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  with  him  who  heard.  John 
Brownlow  sat  silent,  utterly  confounded.  He 
stared  at  the  young  stranger  in  a  blank  way,  not 
knowing  how  to  answer  or  how  to  conceal  or 
account  for  the  tremendous  impression  which 
these  simple  words  made  on  him.  He  sat  and 
stared,  and  his  lower  lip  fell  a  little,  and  his  eyes 
grew  fixed,  so  that  the  youth  was  terrified,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  Of  course  he 
seized  upon  the  usual  resource  of  the  discon- 
certed— "I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  ill." 

"No,  no;  it  is  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"I  knew  some  people  once  who  came  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  But  that  is  a  long  time  ago.  I 
am  sorry  she  has  not  found  the  people  she  sought 
for.  But,  as  you  say,  there  is  nothing  like  work. 
If  you  can  engross  well — though  how  you  should 
know  how  to  engross  after  taking  pupils  and 
keeping  books — " 

"We  have  to  do  a  great  many  things  in  the 
colony,"  said  his  young  visitor.  "If  a  man 
wants  to  live,  he  must  not  be  particular  about 
what  he  does.  I  was  two  years  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Paris — " 

"  In  Paris  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  amaze- 
ment. 

"I  mean  in  Paris,  Canada  West,"  said  the 
youth,  with  a  touch  of  momentary  defiance,  as 
who  would  say,  "  and  a  very  much  better  Paris 
than  any  you  can  boast  of  here." 

This  little  accident  did  so  much  good  that  it 
enabled  Mr.  Brownlow  to  smile,  and  to  shake 
off  the  oppression  that  weighed  upon  him.  It 
was  a  relief  to  be  able  to  question  the  applicant 
as  to  his  capabilities,  while  secretly  and  rapidly 
in  his  own  mind  he  turned  over  the  matter,  and 
asked  himself  what  he  should  do.  Discourage 
the  young  man  and  direct  him  elsewhere,  and 
gently  push  him  out  of  Masterton — or  take  him 
in  and  be  kind  to  him,  and  trust  in  Providence  ? 
The  panic  of  the  moment  suggested  the  first 
course,  but  a  better  impulse  followed.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  not  easy  to  discourage  a  young 


fellow  with  those  sanguine  brown  eyes,  and  blood 
that  ran  so  quickly  in  his  veins  ;  and  if  any  dan- 
ger was  at  hand,'  it  was  best  to  have  it  near, 
and  be  able  to  study  it,  and  be  warned  at  once 
how  and  when  it  might  approach.  All  this 
passed  rapidly,  like  an  under-current,  through 
John  Brownlow's  mind,  as  he  sat  and  asked  in- 
numerable questions  about  the  young  applicant's 
capabilities  and  antecedents:  He  did  it  to  gain 
time,  though  all  young  Powys  thought  was  that 
he  had  never  gone  through  so  severe  an  exami- 
nation. The  young  fellow  smiled  within  him- 
self at  the  wonderful  precision  and  caution  of  the 
old  man,  with  a  kind  of  transatlantic  freedom — 
not  that  he  was  republican,  but  only  colonial ; 
not  irritated  by  his  employer's  superiority,  but 
regarding  it  as  an  affair  of  perhaps  only  *a  few 
days  or  years. 

"I  will  think  it  over,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  at 
last.  "I  can  not  decide  upon  any  thing  all  at 
once.  If  you  settle  quietly  down  and  get  a 
situation,  I  think  you  may  do  very  well  here.  It 
is  not  a  dear  place,  and  if  your  mother  has 
friends — " 

"But  she  has  no  friends  now  that  we  know 
of, "said  the  young  man,  with  the  unnecessary 
and  persistent  explanatoriness  of  youth. 

"If  she  has  friends  here,"  persisted  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "you  may  be  sure  they  will  turn  up. 
Come  back  to  me  to-morrow.  I  will  think  it  all 
over  in  the  mean  time,  and  give  you  my  answer 
then.  Powys — that  is  a  very  good  name — there 
was  a  Lady  Powys  here  some  time  ago,  who  was 
exceedingly  good  and  kind  to  the  poor.  Per- 
haps it  was  she  whom  you  sought — " 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  young  man,  eagerly;  it 
was  my  mother's  people — a  family  called — " 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  an  engagement  now,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow;  and  then  young  Powys  with- 
drew, with  that  quiet  sense  of  shame  and  com- 
punction Avhich  belongs  only  to  his  years.  He, 
of  course,  as  was  natural,  could  see  nothing  of 
the  tragic  under-current.  It  appeared  to  him 
only  that  he  was  intruding  his  private  affairs,  in 
an  unjustifiable  way,  on  his  probable  patron — on 
the  man  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  given 
him  hope.  "  What  an  ass  I  am !"  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  went  away,  "as  if  he  could  take  any 
interest  in  my  mother's  friends."  And  it  troubled 
the  youth  all  day  to  think  that  he  had  possibly 
wearied  Mr.  Brownlow  by  his  explanations  and 
iteration — an  idea  as  mistaken  as  it  was  possible 
to  conceive. 

When  he  had  left  the  office,  the  lawyer  fell 
back  in  his  chair,  and  for  a  long  time  neither 
moved  nor  spoke.  Probably  it  was  the  nature 
of  his  previous  reflections  which  gave  this  strange 
visit  so  overwhelming  an  effect.  He  sat  in  a 
kind  of  stupor,  seeing  before  him,  as  it  appeared 
in  actual  bodily  presence,  the  danger  which  it 
had  startled  him  this  same  morning  to  realize  as 
merely  possible.  If  it  had  been  any  other  day,  he 
might  have  heard,  without  much  remarking,  all 
those  singular  coincidences  which  now  appeared 
so  startling  ;  but  they  chimed  in  so  naturally,  or 
rather  so  unnaturally,  with  the  tenor  of  his 
thoughts,  that  his  panic  was  superstitious  and 
overwhelming.  He  sat  a  long  time  without 
moving,  almost  without  breathing,  feeling  as  if  it 
was  some  kind  of  fate  that  approached  him.  Aft- 
er so  many  years  that  he  had  not  thought  of 
this  danger,  it  seemed  to  him  at  last  that  the 
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thoughts  which  had  entered  his  mind  in  the 
morning  must  have  been  premonitions  sent  by 
Providence  ;  and  at  a  glance  he  went  over  the 
whole  position — the  new  claimant,  the  gradually 
expanding  claim,  the  conflict  over  it,  the  money 
he  had  locked  up  in  that  one  doubtful  specula- 
tion, the  sudden  diminution  of  his  resources,  per- 
haps the  necessity  of  selling  Brownlows  and 
bringing  Sara  back  to  the  old  house  in  the  High 
Street  where  she  was  born.  Such  a  downfall 
would  have  been  nothing  for  himself:  for  him 
the  old  wainscot  dining-parlor  and  all  the  well- 
known  rooms  were  agreeable  and  full  of  pleasant 
associations ,  but  Sara —  Then  John  Brownlow 
gave  another  wide  glance  over  his  social  firma- 
ment, asking  himself  if  there  was  any  one  whom, 
between  this  time  and  that,  Sara's  heart  might 
perhaps  incline  to,  whom  she  might  marry,  and 
solve  the  difficulty.  A  few  days  before  he  used 
to  dread  and  avoid  the  idea  of  her  marriage. 
Now  all  this  rushed  upon  him  in  a  moment,  with 
the  violent  impulse  of  his  awakened  fears.  By- 
and-by,  however,  he  came  to  himself.  A  woman 
might  be  a  soldier's  wife,  and  might  come  from 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  might  have  had  friends  in 
Masterton  who  were  dead,  without  being  Phoebe 
Thomson.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been  bold,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  name  which  was  on  his  young  visitor's  lips, 
it  might  have  reassured  him,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  had  been  afraid  to  do  it.  At  this 
early  stage  of  his  deliberations  he  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's doubt  as  to  what  he  would  do — what  he 
must  do — at  once  and  without  delay,  if  Phcebe 
Thomson  really  presented  herself  before  him. 
But  it  was  not  his  business  to  seek  her  out.  And 
who  could  say  that  this  was  she  ?  The  Isle  of 
Man,  after  all,  was  not  so  small  a  place,  and  any 
one  who  had  come  to  Masterton  to  ask  after  old 
Mrs.  Thomson  would  have  been  referred  at  once 
to  her  executor.  This  conviction  came  slowly 
upon  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind  as  he  got  over  the 
first  wild  thrill  of  fear.  He  put  his  terror  away 
from  him  gradually  and  slowly.  When  a  thought 
has  burst  upon  the  mind  at  once,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  it  at  a  stroke,  it  is  seldom  dislodged  in 
the  same  complete  way.  It  may  .cease  to  be  a  con- 
viction, but  it  never  ceases  to  be  an  impression. 
To  this  state,  by  degrees,  his  panic  subsided. 
He  no  longer  thought  it  certain  that  young 
Powys  was  Phcebe  Thomson's  representative; 
but  only  that  such  a  thing  was  possible — that  he 
had  something  tangible  to  guard  against  and 
watch  over.  In  place  of  his  quiet  every-day 
life,  with  all  its  comforts,  an  exciting  future,  a 
sudden  whirl  of  possibilities  opened  before  him. 
But  in  one  year  all  this  would  be  over.  One  year 
would  see  him,  would  see  his  children,  safe  in  the 
fortune  they  had  grown  used  to,  and  come  to  feel 
their  own.  Only  one  year !  There  are  moments 
when  men  are  fain  to  clog  the  wheels  of  time  and 
retard  its  progress ;  but  there  are  also  moments 
when,  to  set  the  great  clock  forward  arbitrarily 
and  to  hasten  the  measured  beating  of  that 
ceaseless  leisurely  pendulum,  is  the  desire  that 
goes  nearest  the  heart.  Thus  it  came  to  appear 
to  Mr.  Brownlow  as  if  it  was  now  a  kind  of  race 
between  time  and  fate ;  for  as  yet  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  to  think  of  abstract  justice  nor  of 
natural  rights  higher  than  those  of  any  legal  tes- 
tament. He  was  thinking  only  of  the  letter, 
of  the*' stipulated  year.  He  was  thinking  if  that 
time  were  past  that  he  would  feel  himself  his 


own  master.  And  this  sentiment  grew  and  set- 
tled in  his  mind  as  he  sat  alone,  and  waited  for 
Sara's  carriage  —  for  his  child,  whom  in  all 
this  matter  he  thought  of  the  most.  He  was  dis- 
turbed in  the  present,  and  eager  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  boy  for  the  future.  It  did  not  even  oc- 
cur to  him  that  ghosts  would  arise  in  that  future 
even  more  difficult  to  exorcise.  All  his  desire 
in  the  mean  time  was  —  if  only  this  year  were 
over — it  only  anyhow  a  leap  could  be  made 
through  this  one  interval  of  danger.  And  the 
sharp  and  sudden  pain  he  had  come  through  gave 
him  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  lassitude  and 
exhaustion.  Thus  Sara's  headache  and  her 
fatigue  and  fanciful  little  indisposition  were  very 
lucky  accidents  for  her  father.  They  gave  him 
an  excuse  for  the  deeper  compunctious  tender- 
ness with  which  he  longed  to  make  up  to  her 
for  a  possible  loss,  and  occupied  both  of  them, 
and  hid  his  disturbed  air,  and  gave  him  a  little 
stimulus  of  pleasure  when  she  mended  and  re- 
sumed her  natural  chatter.  Thus  reflection  and 
the  fresh  evening  air,  and  Sara's  headache  and 
company,  ended  by  almost  curing  Mr.  Brown- 
low  before  he  reached  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    LITTLE     DINNER. 

THERE  was  a  very  pleasant  party  that  even- 
ing at  Brownlows  —  the  sort  of  thing  of  which 
people  say,  that  it  is  not  a  party  at  all,  you 
know,  only  ourselves  and  the  Hardcastles,  or 
whoever  else  it  may  happen  to  be.  There  was 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  of  course — who  is 
always,  if  he  happens  to  be  at  all  agreeable,  the 
very  man  for  such  little  friendly  dinners ;  and 
there  was  his  daughter ;  for  he  was  a  widower, 
like  Mr.  Brownlow — and  his  Fanny  was  half  as 
much  to  him,  to  say  the  least,  as  Sara  was  to 
her  admiring  father.  And  there  was  just  one 
guest  besides — young  Keppel,  to  wit,  the  son  of 
old  Keppel  of  Ridley,  and  brother  of  the  present 
Mr.  Keppel — a  young  fellow  who  was  not  just 
precisely  what  is  called  eligible,  so  far  as  the 
young  ladies  were  concerned,  but  who  did  very 
well  for  all  secondary  purposes,  and  was  a  bar- 
rister with  hopes  of  briefs,  and  a  flying  connec- 
tion with  literature,  which  helped  him  to  keep 
his  affairs  in  order,  and  was  rather  of  service  to 
him  than  otherwise  in  society,  as  it  sometimes  is 
to  a  perfectly  well-connected  young  man.  Thus 
there  were  two  girls  and  two  young  men,  and 
two  seniors  to  keep  each  other  company ;  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  very  pleasant 
intercourse,  enough  to  justify  the  rector  in  his 
enthusiastic  utterance  of  his  favorite  sentiment, 
that  this  was  true  society,  and  that  he  did  not 
know  what  people  meant  by  giving  dinners  at 
which  there  were  more  than  six.  Mr.  Hardcastle 
occasionally,  it  is  true,  expressed  under  other 
circumstances  opinions  which  might  be  supposed 
a  little  at  variance  with  this  one;  but  then  a 
man  can  not  always  be  in  the  same  mind,  and 
no  doubt  he  was  quite  sincere  in  what  he  said. 
He  was  a  sort  of  man  that  exists,  but  is  not 
produced  now-a-days.  He  was  neither  High 
Church  nor  Low  Church,  so  to  speak.  If  you 
had  offered  to  confess  your  sins  to  him  he  would 
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have  regarded  you  with  as  much  terror  and  alarm 
as  if  you  had  presented  a  pistol  at  his  head  ;  and 
if  you  had  attempted  to  confess  your  virtues  un-  j 
der  the  form  of  spiritual  experience,  he  would  have  ; 
turned  from  you  with  disgust.  Neither  was  he 
in  the  least  freethinking,  but  a  most  correct  or- 
thodox clergyman,  a  kind  of  man,  as  I  have  said, 
not  much  produced  in  these  times.  Besides  this 
indefinite  clerical  character  he  had  a  character 
of  his  own,  which  was  not  at  all  indefinite.  He 
was  a  little  red-faced,  and  sometimes  almost  jovi- 
al in  his  gayety,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  large  stock  of  personal  griefs  and 
losses,  which  had  cost  him  many  true  tears  and 
heartaches,  poor  man,  but  which  were  very  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  way  of  his  profession.  And 
he  had  an  easy  way  of  turning  from  the  one 
phase  of  life  to  the  other,  which  had  a  curious 
effect  sometimes  upon  impartial  spectators.  But 
all  the  same  it  was  perfectly  true  and  genuine. 
He  made  himself  very  agreeable  that  night  at 
Brownlows,  and  was  full  of  jest  and  frolic  ;  but 
if  he  had  been  called  to  see  somebody  in  trouble 
as  he  went  home,  he  would  have  gone  in  and 
drawn  forth  from  his  own  private  stores  of  past 
pain,  and  manifested  plainly  to  the  present  suffer- 
er that  he  himself  had  suffered  more  bitterly  still. 
He  had  "come  through"  all  the  pangs  that  a 
man  can  suffer  in  this  world.  He  had  lost  his 
wife  and  his  children,  till  nothing  was  left  to  him 
but  this  one  little  Fanny — and  he  loved  to  open 
his  closed-up  chambers  to  your  eyes,  and  to 
meet  your  pitiful  looks  and  faltering  attempt  at 
consolation ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you  would 
find  him  very  jolly  in  the  evening  at  Mr.  Brown- 
low's,  which  hurt  the  feelings  of  some  sensitive 
people.  His  daughter,  little  Fanny,  was  pretty 
and  nice,  and  nothing  particular,  which  suited 
her  position  and  prospects  perfectly  well.  These 
were  the  two  principal  guests,  young  Keppel 
being  only  a  man,  as  ladies  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  dinners  are  wont  to  describe  such  float- 
ing members  of  the  community.  And  they  all 
talked  and  made  themselves  pleasant,  and  it 
was  as  pretty  and  as  lively  a  little  party  as  you 
could  well  have  seen.  Quantities  of  flowers  and 
lights,  two  very  pretty  girls,  and  two  good-look- 
ing young  men,  were  enough  to  guarantee  its 
being  a  very  pretty  scene ;  and  nobody  was 
afraid  of  any  body,  and  every  body  could  talk, 
and  did  so,  which  answered  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  description.  Such  little  parties  were  very 
frequent  at  Brownlows. 

After  dinner  the  two  girls  had  a  little  talk  by 
themselves.  They  came  floating  into  the  great 
drawing-room  with  those  heaps  of  white  dra- 
pery about  them  which  make  up  for  any  thing 
that  maybe  intrinsically  unamiable*  in  crinoline. 
Before  they  went  up  stairs,  making  it  ready  for 
them,  a  noble  fire,  all  red,  clear,  and  glowing, 
was  in  the  room,  and  made  it  glorious  ;  and  the 
pretty  things  which  glittered  and  reddened  and 
softened  in  the  bright  warm  atmosphere  were 
countless. 

There  was  a  bouquet  of  violets  on  the  table, 
which  was  Mr.  Pitt  the  gardener's  daily  quit- 

*  If  there  is  any  thing  ;  most  of  us  think  there  is  not. 
If  the  unthinking  male  creatures  who  abuse  it  only  knew 
the  comfort  of  it !  and  what  a  weariness  it  saves  us  !    and  ' 
as  for  the  people  who  are  hurnt,  it  is  not  because  of  their  i 
crinoline?,  but  because  of  losing  their  heads— a  calamity 
to  which  in  all  kinds  of  dresses  we  are  constantly  liable.      I 


rent  to  Sara  for  all  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  his  situation,  so  that  every  kind  of  ethereal 
sense  was  satisfied.  Fanny  Hardcastle  dropped 
into  a  very  low  chair  at  one  side  of  the  fire, 
where  she  sat  like  a  swan  with  her  head  and  throat 
rising  out  of  the  white  billowy  waves  which  cov- 
ered yards  of  space  round  about  her.  Sara,  who 
was  at  home,  drew  a  stool  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  sat  down  there,  heaping  up  in  her  turn 
snow-wreaths  upon  the  rosy  hearth.  A  sudden 
spark  might  have  swallowed  them  both  in  fiery 
destruction.  But  the  spark  happily  did  not 
come  ;  and  they  had  their  talk  in  great  comfort 
and  content.  They  touched  upon  a  great  many 
topics,  skimming  over  them,  and  paying  very 
little  heed  to  logical  sequences.  And  at  last 
they  stumbled  into  metaphysics,  and  had  a  curi- 
ous little  dive  into  the  subject  of  love  and  love- 
making,  as  was  not  unnatural.  ,  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, however,  that  neither  of  these  young 
women  had  very  exalted  ideas  on  this  point. 
They  were  both  girls  of  their  period,  who  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  marriage,  and  that  it  was 
something  likely  to  befall  both  of  them,  but  had 
no  exaggerated  notions  of  its  importance  ;  and, 
indeed,  so  far  from  being  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
anticipation  of  it,  were  both  far  from  clear  wheth- 
er they  believed  in  such  a  thing  as  love. 

"  I  don't  think  one  ever  could  be  so  silly  as 
they  say  in  books,"  said  Fanny  Hardcastle,  "  un- 
less one  was  a  great  fool— feeling  as  if  every 
thing  was  changed,  you  know,  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  the  room,  and  feeling  one's  heart  beat 
when  he  was  coming,  and  all  that  stuff;  I  don't 
believe  it  Sara ;  do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sara,  making  a  screen 
of  her  pretty  laced  handkerchief  to  protect  her 
face  from  the  firelight;  "perhaps  it  is  because 
one  has  never  seen  the  right  sort  of  man.  The 
only  man  I  have  ever  seen  whom  one  could 
really  love  is  papa." 

"  Papa  !"  echoed  Fanny,  faintly,  and  with  sur- 
prise. Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had  a  lingering 
faith  in  ordinary  delusions ;  at  all  events,  there 
was  nothing  heroic  connected  in  her  mind  with 
papas  in  general ;  and  she  could  but  sit  still  and 
gaze  and  wonder  what  next  the  spoiled  child 
would  say. 

"  I  wonder  if  mamma  was  very  fond  of  him," 
said  Sara,  meditatively.  "  She  ought  to  have 
been,  but  I  dare  say  she  never  knew  him  half  as 
well  as  I  do.  That  is  the  dreadful  thing.  You 
have  to  marry  them  before  you  know." 

"Oh,  Sara,  don't  you  believe  in  love  at  first 
sight  ?"  said  Fanny,  forgetting  her  previously 
expressed  sentiments.  "  I  do." 

Sara  threw  up  her  drooping  head  into  the  air 
with  a  little  impatient  motion.  "I  don't  think 
I  believe  any  thing  about  it,"  she  said. 

"  And  yet  there  was  once  somebody  that  was 
fond  of  you,"  said  little  Fanny  breathlessly. 
"  Poor  Harry  Mansfield,  who  was  so  nice — every 
body  knows  about  that — and,  I  do  think,  Mr. 
Keppel,  if  you  would  not  be  so  saucy  to  him — " 

"  Mr.  Keppel !"  exclaimed  Sara,  with  some 
scorn.  "But  I  will  tell  you  plainly  what  I  mean 
to  do.  Mind  it  is  in  confidence  between  us  two. 
You  must  never  tell  it  to  any  body.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  marry  whoever  papa  wishes 
me  to  marry — I  don't  mind  who  it  is.  I  shall 
do  whatever  he  says." 

"  Oh,  Sara  !"  said  her  young  companion,  with 
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open  eyes  and  mouth,  "you  will  never  go  so  far 
as  that." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  will,"  said  Sara,  with  calm  assur- 
ance. "He  would  not  ask  me  to  have  any 
body  very  old  or  very  hideous  ;  and  if  he  lets  it 
alone  I  shall  never  leave  him  at  all,  but  stay  still 
here." 

"  That  might  be  all  very  well  for  a  time,"  said 
the  prudent  Fanny;  "but  you  would  get  old, 
and  you  couldn't  stay  here  forever.  That  is 
what  I  am  afraid  of.  Things  get  so  dull  when 
one  is  old." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Sara.  "I  don't 
think  I  should  be  dull — I  have  so  many  things 
to  do." 

"Oh,  you  are  the  luckiest  girl  in  the  whole 
world,"  said  Fanny  Hardcastle,  with  a  little 
sigh.  She,  for  her  own  part,  would  not  have 
despised  the  reversion  of  Mr.  Keppel,  and  would 
have  been  charmed  with  Jack  Brownlow.  But 
such  blessings  were  not  for  her.  She  was  in  no 
hurry  about  it ;  but  still,  as  even  now  it  was  dull 
occasionally  at  the  rectory,  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  when  she  was  old  —  say,  seven-and- 
twenty  or  so — it  would  be  duller  still ;  and  if 
accordingly,  in  the  mean  time,  somebody  "  nice" 
would  turn  up —  Fanny's  thoughts  went  no 
farther  than  this.  And  as  for  Sara,  she  has 
already  laid  her  own  views  on  the  subject  before 
her  friends. 

It  was  just  then  that  Jack  Brownlow,  leaving 
the  dining-room,  invited  young  Keppel  to  the 
great  hall  door  to  see  what  sort  of  a  night  it  was. 
"It  looked  awfully  like  frost,"  Jack  said;  and 
they  both  went  with  serious  countenances  to  look 
out,  for  the  hounds  were  to  meet  next  day. 

"  Smoke  !  not  when  we  are  going  back  to  the 
ladies,"  said  Keppel,  with  a  reluctance  which 
went  far  to  prove  the  inclination  which  Fanny 
Hardcastle  had  read  in  his  eyes. 

"  Put  yourself  into  this  overcoat,"  said  Jack, 
"and  I'll  take  you  to  my  room,  and  perfume 
you  after.  The  girls  don't  mind." 

"Your  sister  must  mind,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Keppel.  "One  can't  think  of  any  coarse  sort 
of  gratification  like  this — I  suppose  it  is  a  grati- 
fication— in  her  presence." 

"  Hum,"  said  Jack;  "I  have  her  presence 
every  day,  you  know,  and  it  does  not  fill  me 
with  awe." 

"  It  is  all  very  easy  for  you,"  said  Keppel,  as 
they  went  down  the  steps  into  the  cold  and  dark- 
ness. Poor  fellow !  he  had  been  a  little  thrown 
off  his  balance  by  the  semi-intimacy  and  close 
contact  of  the  little  dinner.  He  had  sat  by  Sara's 
side,  and  he  had  lost  his  head.  He  went  along 
by  Jack's  side  rather  disconsolate,  and  not  even 
attempting  to  light  his  cigar.  "You  don't 
know  how  well  off  you  are,  "he  said,  in  touching 
tones,  ' '  whereas  another  fellow  would  give  his 
head — " 

"Most  fellows  I  know  want  their  heads  for 
their  own  affairs,"  said  the  unfeeling  Jack. 
"  Don't  be  an  ass  ;  you  may  talk  nonsense  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  you  know  you  never  could 
be  such  an  idiot  as  to  marry  at  your  age. " 

"Marry!  said  Keppel,  a  little  startled,  and 
then  he  breathed  forth  a  profound  sigh.  "If 
I  had  the  ghost  of  a  chance,"  he  said,  and  stop- 
ped short,  as  if  despair  choked  farther  utterance. 
As  for  Jack  Brownlow,  he  was  destitute  of  sen- 
sibility, as  indeed  was  suitable  to  his  trade. 


"I  shouldn't  say  you  had  in  this  case,"  he  said, 
in  his  imperturbable  way;  "and  all  the  better 
for  you.  You've  got  to  make  your  way  in  the 
world  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  I  don't  think  you're 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  hang  on  to  a  girl  with  mon- 
ey. It's  all  very  well  after  a  bit,  when  you've 
made  your  way ;  but  no  fellow  with  the  least  re- 
spect for  himself  should  think  of  such  a  thing  be- 
fore, say  five-and-thirty ;  unless,  of  course,  he  is 
a  duke,  and  has  a  great  family  to  keep  up." 

"I  hope  you'll  keep  to  your  own  standard," 
said  Keppel,  with  a  little  bitterness,  "unless you 
think  an  only  son  and  a  duke  on  equal  ground." 

' ' Don't  sneer, "  said  Jack ;  "I'm  young  Brown- 
low  the  attorney ;  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  can't  go  visiting  all  over  the  country  at  my 
uncle's  place  and  my  cousin's  place,  like  you. 
Brownlows  is  a  sort  of  a  joke  to  most  people, 
you  know.  Not  that  I  haven't  as  much  respect 
for  my  father  and  my  family  as  if  we  were'  all 
princes  ;  and  I  mean  to  stand  by  my  order. 
If  I  ever  marry  it  will  be  twenty  years  hence, 
when  I  can  afford  it:  and  you  can't  afford  it 
any  more  than  I  can.  A  fellow  might  love  a 
woman  and  give  up  a  great  deal  for  her," 
Jack  added  with  a  little  excitement;  "  but,  by 
Jove!  I  don't  think  he  would  be  justified  in  giv- 
ing up  his  life." 

"  It  depends  on  what  you  call  life,"  said  Kep- 
pel. "I  suppose  you  mean  society  and  that  sort 
of  thing — a  few  stupid  parties  and  club  gossip, 
and  worse." 

"I  don't  mean  any  thing  of  the  sort,"  said 
Jack,  tossing  away  his  cigar ;  "  I  mean  working 
out  your  own  career,  and  making  your  way. 
When  a  fellow  goes  and  marries  and  settles 
down,  and  cuts  off  all  his  chances,  what  use  is 
his  youth  and  his  strength  to  him  ?  It  would  be 
hard  upon  a  poor  girl  to  be  expected  to  make 
up  for  all  that." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  such  a  philosopher, 
Jack," said  his  companion,  "nor  so  ambitious  ; 
but  I  suppose  you're  right  in  a  cold-blooded  sort 
of  way.  Anyhow  ;  if  I  were  that  duke— *" 

"You'd  make  an  ass  of  yourself, "  said  young 
Brownlow ;  and  then  the  two  congratulated  each 
other  that  the  skies  were  clouding  over,  and  the 
dreaded  frost  dispersing  into  drizzle,  and  went 
in  and  took  off  their  smoking  coats,  and  wasted 
a  flask  of  eau-de-cologne,  and  went  up  stairs ; 
where  there  was  an  end  of  all  philosophy,  at 
least  for  that  night: 

And  the  seniors  sat  over  their  wine,  drinking 
little,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hardcastle's  ruddy 
countenance,  which  was  due  rather  to  fresh  air, 
taken  in  large  and  sometimes  boisterous  drafts, 
than  to  any  stronger  beverage.  But  they  liked 
their  talk,  and  they  were,  in  a  friendly  way,  op- 
posed to  each  other  on  a  great  many  questions  ; 
the  rector,  as  in  duty  bound,  being  steadily  con- 
servative, while  the  lawyer  had  crotchets  in  po- 
litical matters.  They  were  discussing  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county,  and  also  those  of  some 
of  the  neighboring  boroughs,  which  was  probably 
the  reason  why  Mr.  Hardcastle  gave  a  personal 
turn  to  the  conversation  as  he  suddenly  did. 

"  If  you  will  not  stand  for  the  borough  your- 
self, you  ought  to  put  forward  Jack,"  said  the 
rector.  "I  think  he  is  sounder  than  you  are. 
The  best  sign  I  know  of  the  country  is  that  all 
the  young  fellows  are  tories,  Brownlow.  Ah ! 
you  may  shake  your  head,  but  I  have  it  on  the 
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best  authority.  Sir  Robert  would  support  him, 
of  course ;  and  with  your  influence  at  Master- 
ton — " 

"Jack  must  stick  to  his  business, "said  Mr. 
Brownlow  ;  ''neither  he  nor  I  have  time  for 
politics.  Be'sides,  we  are  not  the  sort  of  people 
—county  families,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  bother  county  families !"  said  Mr. 
Hardcastle.  "  You  know  there  is  not  another 
place  in  the  county  kept  up  like  Brownlows.  If 
you  will  not  stand  yourself,  you  ought  to  push 
forward  your  boy." 

"It  is  out  of  my  way,  "said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
shaking  his  head,  and  then  a  momentary  smile 
passed  over  his  face.  It  had  occurred  to  him,  by 
means  of  a  trick  of  thought  he  had  got  into  una- 
wares— if  Sara  could  but  do  it !  and  then  he 
smiled  at  himself.  Even  while  he  did  so,  the 
recollection  of  his  disturbed  day  returned  to 
him ;  and  though  he  was  a  lawyer  and  a  self- 
contained  man,  and  not  given  to  confidences, 
still  something  moved  in  his  heart  and  compell- 
ed him,  as  it  were,  to  speak. 

"  Besides,"  he  went  on,  "  we  are  only  here  on 
sufferance.  You  know  all  about  my  circum- 
stances— every  body  in  Dartfordshire  does,  I  be- 
lieve ;  and  Phcebe  Thomson  may  turn  up  any 
day  and  make  her  claim." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  rector;  but  there  was 
something  in  John  Brownlow's  look  which  made 
him  feel  that  it  was  not  altogether  nonsense. 
"But  even  if  she  were  to  turn  up,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "I  suppose  it  would  not  ruin  you 
to  pay  her  her  fifty  thousand  pounds." 

"No,  that  is  true  enough,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  It  was  a  kind  of  ease  to  him  to  give  this 
hint  that  he  was  still  human  and  fallible,  and 
might  have  losses  to  undergo ;  but  the  same  in- 
stinct which  made  him  speak  closed  his  lips  as  to 
any  more  disastrous  consequences  than  the  loss 
of  the  original  legacy.  "  Sara  will  have  some 
tea  for  us  up  stairs,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
And  then  the  two  fathers  went  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room in  their  turn,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  cheerful  than  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
though  there  were  a  good  many  thoughts  and 
speculations  of  various  kinds  going  on  under 
this  lively  flood  of  talk,  as  may  be  perceived. 


CHAPTER  V. 
SARA'S  SPECULATIONS. 

THE  next  morning  the  frost  had  set  in  harder 
than  before,  contrary  to  all  prognostications,  to' 
the  great  discomfiture  of  Jack  Brownlow  and  of 
the  Dartfordshire  hounds.  The  world  was  white, 
glassy,  and  sparkling,  when  they  all  looked  out 
upon  it  from  the  windows  of  the  breakfast-room 
— another  kind  of  world  altogether  from  that 
dim  and  cloudy  sphere  upon  which  Jack  and  his 
companion  had  looked  with  hopes  of  thaw  and 
an  open  country.  These  hopes  being  all  aban- 
doned, the  only  thing  that  remained  to  be 
thought  of  was,  whether  Dewsbury  Mere  might 
be  "bearing,"  or  when  the  ice  would  be  thick 
enough  for  skaters — which  were  questions  in 
which  Sara,  too,  took  a  certain  interest.  It  was 
the  parish  of  Dewsbury  in  which  Brownlows  was 
situated,  and  of  which  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  the 
parish  priest ;  and  young  Kcppel,  along  with  his 
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brother  Mr.  Kcppel  of  Ridley,  and  all  the  visitors 
he  might  happen  to  have,  and  Sir  Charles  Heth- 
erton,  from  the  other  side,  with  any  body  who 
might  be  staying  in  his  house — not  to  speak  of 
the  curate  and  the  doctor,  and  Captain  Stan- 
more,  who  lived  in  the  great  house  in  Dewsbury 
village,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  less 
known  in  the  upper  circles  of  the  place,  would 
crowd  to  the  Mere  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  it  might  yield  some  diversion,  which  was  a 
scant  commodity  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Brownlow  scarcely  listened  to  the  talk  of  the 
young  people  as  he  ate  his  eggs  sedately.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  the  ice  for  one.  He  was 
thinking  of  something  quite  different — of  what 
might  be  waiting  him  at  his  office,  and  of  the 
changes  which  any  moment,  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, might  produce.  He  was  not  afraid,  for  day- 
light disperses  many  ghosts  that  are  terrible  by 
night ;  but  still  his  fright  seemed  to  have  opened 
his  eyes  to  all  the  advantages  of  his  present  po- 
sition, and  the  vast  difference  there  was  between 
John  Brownlow  the  attorney's  children,  and  the 
two  young  people  from  Brownlows.  If  that 
change  were  ever  to  occur,  it  would  make  a 
mighty  alteration.  Lady  Hetherton  would  still 
know  Sara,  no  doubt,  but  in  how  different  a  way ! 
and  their  presence  at  Dewsbury  then  would  be 
of  no  more  importance  than  that  of  Fanny 
Hardcastle  or  young  Stanmore  in  the  village— 
whereas,  now —  This  was  what  their  father  was 
reflecting,  not  distinctly,  but  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  as  he  ate  his  egg.  He  had  once  been  fond 
of  the  ice  himself,  and  was  not  so  old  but  that 
he  felt  the  wonted  fires  burn  in  his  ashes ;  but 
the  office  had  an  attraction  for  him  which  it  had 
never  had  before,  and  he  drove  down  by  himself 
in  the  dog-cart  with  the  vigor  and  eagerness  of  a 
young  man,  while  his  son  got  out  his  skates  and 
set  off  to  ascertain  the  prospects  of  the  Mere.  In 
short,  at  that  moment  Mr.  Brownlow  rather  pre- 
ferred to  go  off  to  business  alone. 

As  for  Sara,  she  did  not  allow  her  head  to  be 
turned  by  the  prospect  of  the  new  amusement ; 
she  went  through  her  duties,  as  usual,  with  serene 
propriety — and  then  she  put  all  sorts  of  cover- 
ings on  her  feet  and  her  hands,  and  her  person 
generally,  and  set  out  with  a  little  basket  to  visit 
her  "poor  people."  I  can  not  quite  tell  why 
she  chose  the  worst  weather  to  visit  her  poor 
people — perhaps  it  was  for  their  sakes,  to  find 
out  their  wants  at  the  worst ;  perhaps  for  her  own, 
to  feel  a  little  meritorious.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  able  to  fathom  Sara's  motives ;  but  this  is  un- 
deniably what  she  did.  When  it  rained  torrents, 
she  put  on  a  large  waterproof,  which  covered  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and  went  off  with  drops  of 
rain  blown  upon  her  fair  cheeks  under  her  hood, 
on  the  same  charitable  mission.  This  time  it 
was  in  a  fur-trimmed  jacket,  which  was  the  envy 
of  half  the  parish.  Her  father  spoiled  her,  it 
was  easy  to  see,  and  gave  her  every  thing  she 
could  desire ;  but  her  poor  people  liked  to  see 
her  in  her  expensive  apparel,  and  admired  and 
wondered  what  it  might  cost,  and  were  all  the 
better  pleased  with  the  tea  and  sugar.  They 
were  pleased  that  she  should  wear  her  fine  things 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  fine  people  she  went  to 
to  visit.  I  do  not  attempt  to  state  the  reason  why. 

When  she  went  out  at  the  park  gates,  Mrs. 
Swayne  was  the  first  person  who  met  Sara's 
eyes,  standing  at  her  door.  The  lines  of  the 
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road  were  so.  lost  in  snow  that  it  seemed  an  ex- 
panse of  level  white  from  the  gate  of  Brown- 
lows  to  the  door-step,  cleared  and  showing 
black  over  the  whiteness,  upon  which  Mrs. 
Swayne  stood.  She  was  a  stout  woman,  and 
the  cold  did  not  seem  to  affect  her.  She  had  a 
black  gown  on  and  a  little  scarlet  shawl,  as  if 
she  meant  to  make  herself  unusually  apparent ; 
and  there  she  stood  defiant  as  the  young  lady 
came  out.  Sara  was  courageous,  and  her  spirit 
was  roused  by  this  visible  opponent.  She  gave 
herself  a  little  shake,  and  then  she  went  straight 
over  the  road  and  offered  battle.  "Are  you 
not  afraid  of  freezing  up,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Swayne,  with  an  abruptness  which  might  have 
taken  away  any  body's  breath — "  or  turning  into 
Lot's  wife,  standing  there  at  the  open  door?" 

Mrs.  Swayne  was  a  woman  of  strong  nerves, 
and  she  was  not  frightened.  She  gave  a  little 
laugh  to  gain  time,  and  then  she  retorted  brisk- 
ly, "No,  miss,  no  more  nor  you  in  all  your 
wraps;  poor  folks  can  stand  a  deal  that  rich 
folks  couldn't  bear." 

"  It  must  be  much  better  to  be  poor  than  to 
be  rich,  then,"  said  Sara,  "but  I  don't  believe 
that — your  husband,  for  instance,  is  not  half  so 
strong  as — but  I  beg  your  pardon — I  forgot  he 
was  ill,"  she  cried,  with  a  compunction  which 
covered  her  face  with  crimson,  "  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that ;  when  one  speaks  without  thinking, 
one  says  things  one -doesn't  mean." 

"It's  a  pity  to  speak  without  thinking,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne;  "Ifl  did,  I'd  say  a  deal  of  un- 
pleasant things ;  but,  to  be  sure,  you're  but  a 
bit  of  a  girl.  My  man  is  independent,  and  it 
don't  matter  to  nobody  whether  he  is  weakly  or 
whether  he  is  strong." 

"I  beg  your  pardon, "  said  Sara,  meekly ;  "I 
am  very  sorry  he  is  not  strong." 

"My  man,"  continued  Mrs.  Swayne,  "is 
well-to-do  and  comfortable,  and  don't  want  no 
pity :  there's  a  plenty  in  the  village  to  be  sorry 
for — not  them  as  the  ladies  visit  and  get  im- 
posed upon.  Poor  folks  understands  poor  folks 
— not  as  I  mean  to  say  we're  poor." 

"Then,  if  you  are  not  poor  you  can't  under- 
stand them  any  better  than  I  do,"  said  Sara, 
with  returning  courage.  "I  don't  think  they 
like  well-to-do  people  like  you ;  you  are  always 
the  most  hard  upon  them.  If  we  were  never  to 
get  any  thing  we  did  not  deserve,  I  wonder  what 
would  become  of  us ;  and  besides,  I  am  sure 
they  don't  impose  upon  me." 

"They'd  impose  upon  the  Apostle  Paul," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne ;  "  and  as  for  the  rectoV — not 
as  he  is  much  like  one  of  the  apostles ;  he  is  one 
as  thinks  his  troubles  worse  than  other  folks. 
It  ain't  no  good  complaining  to  him.  You  may 
come  through  every  thing  as  a  woman  can  come 
through;  but  the  parson'll  find  as  he's  come 
through  more.  That's  just  Mr.  Hardcastle.  If 
a  poor  man  is  left  with  a  young  family,  it's  the 
rector  as  has  lost  two  wives ;  and  as  for  children 
and  money — though  I  don't  believe  for  one  as 
he  ever  had  any  money — your  parsons  'as  come 
through  so  much  never  has — " 

"You  are  a  Dissenter,  Mrs.  Swayne,"  said 
Sara,  with  calm  superiority. 

"Bred  and  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
church,  miss,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  indignantly, 
"but  druve  to  the  chapel  along  of  Swayne,  and 
the  parson  being  so  aggravatin'.  I'm  one  as 


likes  a  bit  of  sympathy,  for  my  part ;  but  it  ain't 
general  in  this  world,"  said  the  large  woman, 
with  a  sigh. 

Sara  looked  at  her  curiously,  with  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side.  She  was  old  enough  to 
know  that  one  liked  a  little  sympathy,  and  to 
feel  too  that  it  was  not  general  in  this  world ; 
but  it  seemed  mighty  strange  to  her  that  such 
an  ethereal  want  should  exist  in  the  bosom  of 
Mrs.  Swayne.  "Sympathy?"  she  said,  with  a 
curious  tone  of  wonder  and  inquiry.  She  was 
candid  enough,  notwithstanding  a  certain  comic 
aspect  which  the  conversation  began  to  take  to 
her,  to  want  to  know  what  it  meant. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "just  sympathy, 
miss.  I'm  one  as  has  had  my  trouble's,  and  as 
don't  like  to  be  told  that  they  ain't  troubles  at 
all.  The  minister  at  the  chapel  is  'most  as  bad, 
for  he  says  they're  blessins  in  disguise  —  as  if 
Swayne  being  weakly  and  awful  worritin'  when 
his  rheumatism's  bad,  could  ever  be  a  blessin'. 
And  as  for  speaking  to  the  rector,  you  might  as 
well  speak  to  the  Mere,  and  better  too,  for  that's 
got  no  answer  ready.  When  a  poor  body  sees 
a  clergyman,  it's  their  comfort  to  talk  a  bit  and 
to  tell  all  as  they're  going  through.  You  can 
tell  Mr.  Hardcastle  I  said  it,  if  you  please. 
Lord  bless  us !  I  don't  need  to  go  so  far  if  it's 
only  to  hear  as  other  folks  is  worse  off.  There's 
old  Betty  at  the  lodge,  and  there's  them  poor 
creatures  next  door,  and  most  all  in  the  village, 
I'm  thankful  to  say,  is  worse  off  nor  we  are  ; 
but  I  would  like  to  know  what's  the  good  of  a 
clergyman  if  he  won't  listen  to  you  rational,  and 
show  a  bit  of  sympathy  for  what  you've  com'd 
through." 

Perhaps  Sara's  attention  had  wandered  during 
this  speech,  or  perhaps  she  was  tired  of  the  sub- 
ject; at  all  events,  looking  round  her  with  a 
little  impatience  as  she  listened,  her  eye  was 
caught  by  the  little  card  with  "Lodgings"  print- 
ed thereon  which  hung  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  parlor 
window.  It  recalled  her  standing  grievance, 
and  she  took  action  accordingly  at  once,  as  was 
her  wont. 

"What  is  the  good  of  that?"  she  said,  point- 
ing to  it  suddenly.  "  I  think  you  ought  to  keep 
your  parlor  to  sit  in,  you  who  are  so  well  off; 
but,  at  least,  it  can't  do  you  any  good  to  hang  it 
up  there  —  nobody  can  see  it  but  people  who 
come  to  us  at  Brownlows  ;  and  you  don't  expect 
them  to  take  lodgings  here." 

"Begging  your  pardon,  miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  solemnly,  "  It's  been  that  good  to  me 
that  the  lodgings  is  took." 

"Then  why  do  you  keep  it  up  to  aggravate 
people?"  said  Sara;  "It makes  me  wild  always 
when  I  pass  the  door.  Why  do  you  keep  it 
there  ?" 

"Lodgers  is  but  men,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
"or  women,  to  be  more  particular.  I  can't 
never  be  sure  as  I'll  like  'em ;  and  they're  folks 
as  never  sees  their  own  advantages.  It  might 
be  as  we  didn't  suit,  or  they  wasn't  satisfied,  or 
objected  to  Swayne  a-smoking  when  he's  bad 
with  the  rheumatism,  which  is  a  thing  I  wouldn't 
put  a  stop  to  not  for  forty  lodgers ;  for  it's  the 
only  thing  as  keeps  him  from  worritin'.  So  I 
always  keeps  it  up ;  it's  the  safest  way  in  the 
end." 

"I  think  it  is  a  wretched  sort  of  way,"  cried 
Sara,  impetuously.  "I  wonder  how  you  can 
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confess  that  you  have  so  little  faith  in  people ; 
instead  of  trying  to  like  them  and  getting  friends, 
to  be  always  ready  to  see  them  go  off.  I  couldn't 
have  servants  in  the  house  like  that:  they  might 
just  as  well  go  to  lodge  in  a  cotton-mill  or  the 
work-house.  There  can't  be  any  human  re- 
lations between  you." 

"  Relations !"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  with  a  rising 
color.  "If  you  think  my  relations  are  folks  as 
go  and  live  in  lodgings,  you're  far  mistaken, 
miss.  It's  well  known  as  we  come  of  comforta- 
ble families,  both  me  and  Swayne  —  folks  as 
keeps  a  good  house  over  their  heads.  That's 
our  sort.  As  for  taking  'em  in,  it's  mostly  for 
charity  as  I  lets  my  lodgings — for  the  sake  of 
poor  folks  as  wants  a  little  fresh  air.  You  was 
a  different  looking-creature  when  you  come  out 
cf  that  stuffy  bit  of  a  town.  I've  a  real  good 
memory,  and  I  don't  forget.  I  remember  when 
your  papa  come  and  bought  the  place  off  the  old 
family  ;  and  vexed  we  all  was — but  I  don't  make 
no  doubt  as  it  was  all  for  the  best." 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  family,  as  you  call 
them,  were  much  use  to  anybody  in  Dewsbury," 
said  Sara,  injudiciously,  with  a  thrill  of  indigna- 
tion and  offended  pride, 

1  'Maybe  not, miss,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  meek- 
ly; "they  was  the  old  Squires,  and  come  nat- 
ural. I  don't  say  no  more,  not  to  give  offense ; 
but  you  was  a  pale  little  thing  then,  and  not 
much  wonder*neither,  coming  out  of  a  house  in  a 
close  street  as  is  most  fit  for  a  mill,  as  you  was 
saying.  It  made  a  fine  difference  in  you." 

"  Our  house  in  Masterton  is  the  nicest  house 
I  know, "said  Sara,  who  was  privately  furious. 
"  I  always  want  papa  to  take  me  back  in  the 
winter.  Brownlows  is  very  nice,  but  it  is  not 
so  much  of  a  house  after  all." 

"It  was  a  different  name  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  significantly;  "some  on  us  never  can 
think  of  the  new  name ;  and  I  don't  think  as 
you'd  like  living  in  a  bit  of  a  poky  town  after 
this,  if  your  papa  was  to  let  you  try." 

"On  the  contrary,  I  should  like  it  excessive- 
ly," said  Sara,  with  much  haughtiness;  and 
then  she  gave  Mrs.  Swayne  a  condescending  lit- 
tle nod,  and  drew  up  a  corner  of  her  dress, 
which  had  drooped  upon  the  snow.  "I  hope 
your  lodgers  will  be  nice,  and  that  you  will  take 
down  your  ticket," she  said;  "but  I  must  go 
now  to  see  my  poor  people."  Mrs.  Swayne  was 
so  startled  by  the  sudden  but  affable  majesty 
with  which  the  young  lady  turned  away,  that 
she  almost  dropped  her  a  courtesy  in  her  surprise. 
But  in  fact  she  only  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
which  was  as  large  as  a  towel,  and  which  she 
had  a  way  of  holding  rolled  up  like  a  ball  in  her 
hand.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  old  family  had 
been  of  little  use  to  any  body  at  Dewsbury  ;  and 
that  they  were  almost  squalid  in  their  poverty 
and  pretensions  and  unrespected  misfortune  be- 
fore they  went  away;  and  that  all  the  little  jobs 
in  carpentry  which  kept  Mr.  Swayne  in  employ- 
ment had  been  wanting  during  the  old  rfyime ; 
in  short,  it  was  on  Brownlows,  so  to  speak — on 
the  shelfs  and  stands,  and  pegs  and  bits  of  cup- 
board, and  countless  repairs  which  were  always 
wanting  in  the  now  prosperous  house  —  that 
Swayne's  Cottages  had  been  built.  This,  how- 
ever, did  not  make  his  wife  compunctious.  She 
watched  Sara's  active  footsteps  over  the  snow, 
and  saw  her  pretty  figure  disappear  into  the 


white  waste,  and  was  glad  she  had  given  her 
that  sting.  To  keep  this  old  family  bottled  up, 
and  give  the  new  people  a  little  dose  from  time 
to  time  of  the-  nauseous  residue,  was  one  of  her 
pleasures.  She  went  in  and  arranged  the  card 
more  prominently  in  her  parlor  window,  and 
felt  glad  that  she  had  put.it  there  ;  and  then  she 
went  and  sat  with  her  poor  neighbor  next  door, 
and  railed  at  the  impudent  little  thing  in  her 
furs  and  velvets,  whom  the  foolish  father  made 
such  an  idol  of.  But  she  made  her  poor  neigh- 
bor's tea  all  the  same,  and  frightened  away  the 
children,  and  did  the  woman  good,  not  being 
bad  any  more  than  most  people  are  who  cherish 
a  little'comfortable  animosity  against  the  nearest 
great  folks.  Mrs.  Swayne,  however,  not  being 
democratic,  was  chiefly  affected  by  the  fact  that 
the  Masterton  lawyer's  family  had  no  right  to 
be  great  folks,  which  was  a  reasonable  grievance 
in  its  way. 

As  for  Sara,  she  went  off  through  the  snow, 
feeling  hot  at  heart  with  this  little  encounter, 
though  her  feet  were  cold  with  standing  still. 
Why  had  she  stood  still  to  be  insulted  ?  this  was 
what  Sara  asked  herself;  for,  after  all,  Mrs. 
Swayne  was  nothing  to  her,  and  what  could  it 
matter  to  Brownlows  whether  or  not  she  had  a 
bill  in  her  window  ?  But  yet  unconsciously  it 
led  her  thoughts  to  a  consideration  of  her  pres- 
ent home — to  the  difference  between  it  and  her 
father's  house  at  Masterton,  to  all  the  fairy 
change  which,  within  the  bounds  of  her  own  rec- 
ollection, had  passed  upon  her  life.  Supposing 
any  thing  was  to  happen,  as  things  continually 
happened  to  men  in  business — supposing  some 
bank  was  to  fail,  or  some  railway  to  break  down 
—  a  thing  which  occurred  every  day  —  and  her 
papa  should  lose  all  his  money  ?  Would  she 
really  be  quite  content  to  go  back  to  the  brick 
house  in  which  she  was  born  ?  Sara  thought  it 
over  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity.  In  case  of 
such  an  event  happening  (and,  to  be  sure,  noth- 
ing was  more  likely),  she  felt  that  she  would 
greatly  prefer  total  ruin.  Total  ruin  meant  in- 
stant retirement  to  a  cottage  with  or  without 
roses — with  only  two,  or  perhaps  only  one,  serv- 
ants— where  she  would  be  obliged,  with  her  own 
hands  to  make  little  dishes  for  poor  papa,  and 
sew  the  buttons  on  his  shirts,  and  perhaps  milk  a 
very  pretty  little  Alderney  cow,  and  make  beau- 
tiful little  pats  of  butter  for  his  delectation.  This 
Sara  felt  that  she  was  equal  to.  Let  the  banker 
the  railway  break  down  to-morrow,  and  the  de- 
voted daughter  was  ready  to  go  forth  with  her 
beloved  parent.  She  smiled  to  herself  at  the 
thought  that  such  a  misfortune  could  alarm  her. 
What  was  money  ?  she  said  to  herself;  and  Sara 
could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  quite  necessary  to 
take  this  plan  into  full  consideration  in  all  its  de- 
tails, for  nobody  could  tell  at  what  moment  it 
might  be  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice.  As 
for  the  house  at  Masterton,  that  was  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter,  which  she  did  not  see  any  occa- 
sion for  considering.  If  papa  was  ruined,  of 
course  he  would  have  to  give  up  every  thing, 
and  the  Masterton  house  would  be  as  impossible 
as  Brownlows ;  and  so  long  as  he  was  not  ruin- 
ed, of  course  every  thing  would  go  on  as  usual. 
Thus  Sara  pursued  her  way  cheerfully,  feeling 
that  a  possible  new  future  had  opened  upon  her, 
and  that  she  had  perceived  and  accepted  her 
duty  in  it,  and  was  prepared  for  whatever  might 
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happen.  If  Mr.  Brownlow  returned  that  very 
night,  and  said,  "I  am  a  ruined  man,"  Sara 
felt  that  she  was  able  to  go  up  to  him,  and  say, 
"Papa,  you  have  still  your  children  ;"  and  the 
thought  was  so  far  from  depressing  her  that  she 
went  on  very  cheerfully,  and  held  her  head  high, 
and  looked  at  every  body  she  met  with  a  certain 
affability,  as  if  she  were  the  queen  of  that  coun- 
try. And,  to  tell  the  truth,  such  people  as  she 
met  were  not  unwilling  to  acknowledge  her 
claims.  There  were  many  who  thought  her  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Dewsbury  parish,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  she  was  the  richest  and  most 
magnificent.  If  it  had  been  known  what  heroic 
sentiments  were  in  her  heart,  no  doubt  it  would 
have  deepened  the  general  admiration ;  but  at 
least  she  kne\v,them  herself,  and  that  is  always  a 
great  matter.  To  have  your  mind  made  up  as 
to  what  you  must  and  will  do  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den and  at  present  uncertain,  but  on  the  whole 
quite  possible,  change  of  fortune,  is  a  thing  to 
be  very  thankful  for.  Sara  felt  that,  considering 
this  suddenly  revealed  prospect  of  ruin,  it  perhaps 
was  not  quite  prudent  to  promise  future  bounties 
to  her  poor  pensioners ;  but  she  did  it  all  the  same, 
thinking  that  surely  somehow  she  could  man- 
age to  get  her  promises  fulfilled,  through  the 
means  of  admiring  friends  or  such  faithful  re- 
tainers as  might  be  called  forth  by  the  occasion 
— true  knights,  who  would  do  any  thing  or  every 
thing  for  her.  Thus  her  course  of  visits  ended 
quite  pleasantly  to  every  body  concerned,  and 
that  glow  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  about 
her  heart  made  her  even  more  liberal  than  usual, 
which  was  very  satisfactory  to  the  poor  people. 
When  she  had  turned  back  and  was  on  her  way 
home,  she  encountered  the  carrier's  cart  on  its 
way  from  Masterton.  It  was  a  covered  waggon, 
and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  it  was  used 
as  a  means  of  traveling  from  one  place  in  the 
neighborhood  to  another  by  people  who  could 
not  afford  more  expensive  conveyances.  There 
were  two  such  people  in  it  now  who  attracted 
Sara's  attention — one  an  elderly  woman,  tall  and 
dark,  and  somewhat  gaunt  in  her  appearance ; 
the  other  a  girl  about  Sara's  own  age,  with  very 
dark  brown  hair  cut  short  and  lying  in  rings 
upon  her  forehead  like  a  boy's.  She  had  eyes  as 
dark  as  her  hair,  and  was  closely  wrapped  in  a 
red  cloak,  and  regarded  by  her  companion  with 
tender  and  anxious  looks,  to  which  her  paleness 
and  fragile  appearance  gave  a  ready  explanation. 
"  It  ain't  the  speediest  way  of  traveling,  for  I've 
a  long  round  to  make,  miss,  afore  I  gets  where 
they're  a-going,"  said  the  carrier;  "they'd  a 
most  done  better  to  walk,  and  so  I  told  'em. 
But  I  reckon  the  young  un  ain't  fit,  and  they're 
tired  like,  and  it's  mortal  cold."  Sara  walked 
on  remorseful  after  this  encounter,  half  ashamed 
of  her  furs,  which  she  did  not  want — she  whose 
blood  danced  in  her  veins,  and  who  was  warm 
all  over  with  health  and  comfort,  and  happiness 
and  pleasant  thoughts.  And  then  it  occurred  to 
her  to  wonder  whether,  if  papa  were  ruined,  he 
and  his  devoted  child  would  ever  have  to  travel 
in  a  carrier's  cart,  and  go  round  and  round  a 
whole  parish  in  the  cold  before  they  came  to 
their  destination.  "But  then  we  could  walk," 
Sara  said  to  herself  as  she  went  briskly  up  the 
avenue,  and  saw  the  bright  fire  blinking  in  her 
own  window,  where  her  maid  was  laying  out  her 
evening  dress.  This,  after  all,  felt  a  great  deal 


more  natural  even  than  the  cottage  with  the 
roses,  and  put  out  of  her  mind  all  thought  of  a 
dreary  journey  in  the  carrier's  cart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AN    ADVENTURE. 

JACK  in  the  mean  time  was  on  the  ice. 

Dewsbury  Mere  was  bearing,  which  was  a 
wonder,  considering  how  lately  the  frost  had 
set  in ;  and  a  pretty  scene  it  was,  though  as  yet 
some  of  the  other  magnates  of  the  parish,  as 
well  as  Sara,  were  absent.  It  was  a  round  bit 
of  ornamental  water,  partly  natural,  partly  arti- 
ficial, touching  upon  the  village  green  at  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  side  bordered  by  some 
fine  elm -trees,  underneath  which  in  summer 
much  of  the  love-making  of  the  parish  was  per- 
formed. The  church,  with  its  pretty  spire,  was 
visible  through  the  bare  branches  of  the  planta- 
tion, which  backed  the  elm -trees  like  a  little 
host  of  retainers ;  and  on  the  other  side — the 
village  side — glittering  over  the  green  in  the 
centre  of  all  the  lower  and  humbler  dwellings, 
you  could  see  the  Stanmores'  house,  which  was 
very  tall  and  very  red,  and  glistening  all  over 
with  reflections  from  the  brass  nobs  on  the  door, 
and  the  twinkling  glass  of  the  windows,  and 
even  from  the  polished  holly  leaves  which  all 
but  blocked  up  the  entrance.  The  village  peo- 
ple were  in  full  possession  of  the  Mere  without 
the  gene  imposed  by  the  presence  of  Lady  Heth- 
erton  or  Mrs.  Keppel.  Fanny  Hardcastle,  who, 
if  the  great  people  had  been  there,  would  have 
pinned  herself  on  tremblingly  to  their  skirts  and 
lost  the  fun,  was  now  in  the  heart  of  it,  not  de- 
spising young  Stanmore's  attentions,  nor  feeling 
herself  painfully  above  the  doctor's  wife ;  and 
thus  rosy  and  blooming  and  gay,  looked  a  very 
different  creature  from  the  blue  little  Fanny 
whom  old  Lady  Hetherton,  had  she  been  there, 
would  have  awed  into  cold  and  propriety.  And 
the  doctor's  wife,  though  she  was  not  exactly  in 
society,  was  a  piquant  little  woman,  and  the  cu- 
rate was  stalwart,  if  not  interesting,  very  muscu- 
lar, and  slow  to  commit  himself  in  the  way  of 
speech.  Besides,  there  were  many  people  of 
whom  no  account  was  made  in  Dewsbury,  who 
enjoyed  the  ice,  and  knew  how  to  conduct  them- 
selves upon  it,  and  looked  just  as  well  as  if  they 
had  been  young  squires  and  squiresses.  Jack 
Brownlow  came  into  the  midst  of  them  cordial- 
ly, and  thought  there  were  many  more  pretty 
faces  visible  than  were  to  be  seen  in  more  select 
circles,  and  was  not  in  the  least  appalled  by  the 
discovery  that  the  prettiest  of  all  was  the  corn- 
factor's  daughter  in  the  village.  When  little 
Polly  Huntly  from  the  baker's  wavered  on  her 
slide,  and  was  near  falling,  it  was  Jack  who 
caught  her,  and  his  friendliness  put  some  very 
silly  thoughts  into  the  poor  little  girl's  head  ; 
but  Jack  was  thinking  of  no  such  vanity.  He 
was  as  pleased  to  see  the  pretty  faces  about  as  a 
right-thinking  young  man  ought  to  be,  but  he 
felt  that  he  had  a  great  many  other  things  to 
think  of  for  his  part,  and  gave  very  sensible  ad- 
vice, as  has  been  already  seen,  to  other  young 
fellows  of  less  thoroughly  established  principles. 
Jack  was  not  only  fancy  free,  but  in  principle  he 
was  opposed  to  all  that  sort  of  thing.  His  opin- 
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ion  was,  that  for  any  body  less  than  a  young 
duke  or  more  than  an  artisan  to  many  under 
thirty,  was  a  kind  of  social  and  moral  suicide. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  justify  or  defend  his  opinions, 
but  such  were  his  opinions,  and  he  made  no  se- 
cret of  them.  He  was  a  young  fellow  with  a 
great  many  things  to  do  in  this  world,  or  at  least 
so  he  thought.  Though  he  was  only  a  country 
solicitor's  son,  he  had  notions  in  his  head,  and 
there  was  no  saying  what  he  did  not  aspire  to  ; 
and  to  throw  every  thing  away  for  the  sake  of  a 
girl's  pretty  face,  seemed  to  him  a  proceeding 
little  short  of  idiocy.  All  this  he  had  expound- 
ed to  many  persons  of  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing ;  and  indeed  the  only  moments  in  which  he 
felt  inclined  to  cast  aside  his  creed  were  when 
he  found  it  taken  up  and  advocated  by  other 
men  of  the  same  opinion,  but  probably  less  sense 
of  delicacy  than  himself. 

"Where  is  your  father?"  said  Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle;  "he  used  to  be  as  fond  as  any  one  of  the 
ice.  Gone  to  business !  he'll  kill  himself  if  he 
goes  on  going  to  business  like  this  all  the  year 
round,  every  day." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Jack,  "  he'll  not  kill  himself; 
all  the  same  he  might  have  come,  and  so  would 
Sara,  had  we  known  that  the  Mere  was  bearing. 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  there  could  have  been 
such  good  ice  to-day." 

"Not  Sara,"  said  the  rector;  "this  sort  of 
thing  is  not  the  thing  for  her.  The  village  folks 
are  all  very  well,  and  in  the  exercise  of  my  pro- 
fession I  see  a  great  deal  of  them.  But  not  for 
Sara,  my  dear  boy — this  sort  of  thing  is  not  in 
her  way." 

"Why  Fanny  is  here,"  said  Jack,  opening  his 
eyes. 

"Fanny  is  different,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle ; 
"  clergy  women  have  got  to  be  friendly  with  their 
poor  neighbors — but  Sara,  who  will  be  an  heir- 
ess— " 

"  Is  she  to  be  an  heiress  ?"  said  Jack,  with  a 
laugh  which  could  not  but  sound  a  little  pecu- 
liar. "I  am  sure  I  don't  mind  if  she  is;  but  I 
think  we  may  let  the  future  take  care  of  itself. 
The  presence  of  the  cads  would  not  hurt  her  any 
more  than  they  hurt  me." 

"Don't  speak  of  cads,"  said  the  rector,  "to 
me ;  they  are  all  equal — human  beings  among 
whom  I  have  lived  and  labored.  Of  course 
it  is  natural  that  you  should  look  on  them  dif- 
ferently. Jack,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
keeps  young  Kcppel  so  long  about  Ridley? 
What  interest  has  he  in  remaining  here?" 

"The  hounds,  I  suppose,"  said  Jack,  curtly, 
not  caring  to  be  questioned. 

"Oh,  the  hounds!"  repeated  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
with  a  dubious  tone.  "I  suppose  it  must  be 
that — and  nothing  particular  to  do  in  town.  You 
were  quite  right,  Jack,  to  stick  to  your  father's 
business.  A  briefless  barrister  is  one  of  the  most 
hopeless  wretches  in  the  world." 

"I  don't  think  you  always  thought  so,  sir," 
said  Jack;  "  but  hero  is  an  opening  and  I'll  see 
you  again."  He  had  not  come  there  to  talk  to 
the  parson.  When  he  had  gone  flying  across 
the  Mere  thinking  of  nothing  at  all  but  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  motion,  and  had  skirted  it  round  and 
round  and  made  figures  of  8  and  all  the  gambols 
common  to  a  first  outbreak,  he  stopped  himself 
at  a  corner  where  Fanny  Hardcastle,  whom  her 
father  had  been  leading  about,  was  standing  with 


young  Keppel  looking  very  pretty,  with  her  rose 
cheeks  and  downcast  eyes.  Keppel  had  been 
mooning  about  Sara  the  night  before,  was  the 
thought  that  passed  through  Jack's  mind ;  and 
what  right  had  he  to  give  Fanny  Hardcastle  oc- 
casion to  cast  down  her  eyes?  Perhaps  it  was 
purely  on  his  friend's  account ;  perhaps  because 
he  thought  that  girls  were  very  hardly  dealt  with 
in  never  being  left  alone  to  think  of  any  thing 
but  that  confounded  love-making;  but  the  fact 
was  that  he  disturbed  them  rather  ruthlessly,  and 
stood  before  them,  balancing  himself  on  his 
skates.  "Get  into  this  chair,  Fanny,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  turn  of  the  Mere,  "he  said;  and  the 
downcast  eyes  were  immediately  raised,  and 
their  fullest  attention  conferred  up'Jh  him.  All 
the  humble  maidens  of  Dewsbury  at  that  mo- 
ment cast  glances  of  envy  and  yet  awe  at  Fan- 
ny. Alice  Stanmore,  who  was  growing  up,  and 
thought  herself  quite  old  enough  to  receive  at- 
tention in  her  own  person,  glowered  at  the  rec- 
tor's daughter  with  horrible  thoughts.  The  two 
young  gentlemen,  the  envied  of  all  observers, 
seemed  for  the  moment,  to  the  female  population 
of  the  village,  to  have  put  themselves  at  Fanny's 
feet.  Even  Mrs.  Brightbank,  the  doctor's  little 
clever  wife,  was  taken  in  for  the  moment.  For 
the  instant  that  energetic  person  balanced  in  her 
mind  the  respective  merits  of  the  two  candidates, 
and  considered  which  it  would  be  best  for  Fanny 
to  marry ;  never  thinking  that  the  whole  matter 
involved  was  half-a-dozen  words  of  nonsense  on 
Mr.  Keppel's  part,  and  on  Jack  Brownlow's  one 
turn  on  the  ice  in  the  skater's  chair. 

For  it  was  not  until  Fanny  was  seated,  and  be- 
ing driven  over  the  Mere,  that  she  looked  back 
with  that  little  smile  and  saucy  glance,  and  ask- 
ed demurely,  "Are  you  sure  it  is  quite  proper, 
Mr.  John?" 

' '  Not  proper  at  all, "  said  Jack  ;  "for  we  have 
nobody  to  take  care  of  us — neither  I  nor  you. 
My  papa  is  in  Masterton  at  the  office,  and  yours 
is  busy  talking  to  the  old  women.  But  quite  as 
proper  as  listening  to  all  the  nonsense  Joe  Kep- 
pel may  please  to  say." 

"I  listening  to  his  nonsense  !"  said  Fanny,  as 
a  pause  occurred  in  their  progress.  "I  don't 
know  why  you  should  think  so.  He  said  noth- 
ing that  every  body  might  not  hear.  And  be- 
sides, I  don't  listen  to  any  body's  nonsense,  nor 
ever  did  since  I 'was  born,  "added  Fanny,  with 
another  little  soft  glance  round  into  her  com- 
panion's face. 

"  Never  do,"  said  Jack,  seizing  the  chair  with 
renewed  vehemence,  and  rushing  all  round  the 
Mere  with  it  at  a  pace  which  took  away  Fanny's 
breath.  When  they  had  reached  the  same  spot 
again,  he  came  to  a  standstill  to  recover  his  own, 
and  stood  leaning  upon  the  chair  in  which  the 
girl  sat,  smiling  and  glowing  with  the  unwonted 
whirl.  "Just  like  a  pair  of  lovers,"  the  people 
said  on  the  Mere,  though  they  were  far  enough 
from  being  lovers.  Just  at  that  moment  the 
carrier's  cart  came  lumbering  along  noisily  upon 
the  hard  frosty  path.  It  was  on  its  way  then  to 
the  place  where  Sara  met  it  on  the  road.  In- 
side, under  the  arched  cover,  were  to  be  seen 
the  same  two  faces  which  Sara  afterward  saw — 
the  mother's  elderly  and  gaunt,  and  full  of  lines 
and  wrinkles;  the  sweet  face  of  the  girl,  with  its 
red  lips,  and  pale  cheeks,  and  lovely  eyes.  The 
hood  of  the  red  cloak  hadfalk-n  back  a  little,  and 
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showed  the  short,  curling,  almost  black  hair.  ^  A 
little  light  came  into  the  young  face  at  the  sight 
of  all  the  people  on  the  ice.  As  was  natural, 
her  eyes  fixed  first  on  the  group  so  near  the  edge 
— pretty  Fanny  Hardcastle,  and  Jack,  resting 
from  his  fatigue,  leaning  over  her  chair.  The 
red  lips  opened  with  an  innocent  smile,  and  the 
girl  pointed  out  the  scene  to  her  mother,  whose 
face  relaxed,  too,  into  that  momentary  look  of 
feigned  interest  with  which  an  anxious  watcher 
rewards  every  exertion  or  stir  of  reviving  life. 
"  What  a  pretty,  pretty  creature  !"said  Fanny 
Hardcastle,  generously,  yet  with  a  little  passing 
pang  of  annoyance  at  the  interruption.  Jack 
did  not  make  any  response.  He  gazed  at  the 
little  traveler,  without  knowing  it,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  creature  of  another  sphere.  Pretty  !  he 
did  not  know  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not. 
What  he  thought  was  that  he  had  never  before 
seen  such  a  face ;  and  all  the  while  the  wagon 
lumbered  on,  and  kept  going  off,  until  the  Mere 
and  its  group  of  people  were  left  behind.  And 
Jack  Brownlow  got  to  his  post  again,  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  He  drove  Fanny  round  and 
round  until  she  grew  dizzy,  and  then  he  rushed 
back  to  the  field  and  cut  all  kinds  of  figures,  and 
executed  every  possible  gambol  that  skates  will 
lend  themselves  to.  But,  oddly  enough,  all  the 
while  he  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  head  how 
strange  it  must  look  to  go  through  the  world  like 
that  in  a  carrier's  cart.  It  seemed  a  sort  of  new 
view  of  life  to  Jack  altogether,  and  no  doubt  that 
.  was  why  it  attracted  him.  People  who  had  so 
little  sense  of  the  importance  of  time,  and  so 
great  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  money,  as  to 
jog  along  over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parish  in 
a  frosty  winter  afternoon,  by  way  of  saving  a  few 
shillings — and  one  of  them  so  delicate  and  fragile, 
with  such  a  face,  such  soft  little  rings  of  dark 
hair  on  the  forehead,  such  sweet  eyes,  such  a  soft 
little  smile !  Jack  did  not  think  he  had  much 
imagination,  yet  he  could  not  help  picturing  to 
himself  how  the  country  must  look  as  they  pass- 
ed through  ;  all  the  long  bare  stretches  of  wood 
and  the  houses  here  and  there,  and  how  the 
Mere  must  have  flashed  upon  them  to  brighten 
up  the  tedious  panorama ;  and  then  the  ring  of 
the  horses'  hoofs  on  the  road,  and  their  breath 
steaming  up  into  the  air,  and  the  crack  of  the 
carrier's  whip  as  he  walked  beside  them.  Jack, 
who  dashed  along  in  his  dog-cart  the  quickest 
way,  or  rode  his  horse  still  faster  through  the 
well-known  lanes,  could  not  but  linger  on  this 
imagination  with  the  most  curious  sense  of  in- 
terest and  novelty.  ' '  It  must  be  poverty, "  he 
said  to  himself ;  and  it  was  all  he  could  do  to 
keep  the  words  from  being  spoken  out  loud. 

As  for  Fanny,  I  am  afraid  she  never  thought 
again  of  the  poor  travelers  in  the  carrier's  cart. 
When  the  red  sunset  clouds  were  gathering  in 
the  sky,  her  father,  who  was  very  tender  of  her, 
drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  took  her 
home.  "You  have  had  enough  of  it,  "he  said, 
though  she  did  not  think  so ;  and  when  they 
turned  their  backs  on  the  village,  and  took  the 
path  toward  the  rectory  under  the  bare  elm-trees, 
which  stood  like  pillars  t»f  ebony  in  a  golden  pal- 
ace against  the  setting  sun,  Mr.  Hardcastle  add- 
ed a  little  word  of  warning.  "My  love,"  he 
said — for  he  too,  like  Mr.  Brownlow,  thought 
there  was  nobody  like  his  child — "you  must  not 
put  nonsense  into  these  young  fellows  heads." 


"I  put  nonsense  into  their  heads,"  cried 
Fanny,  feeling,  with  a  slight  thrill  of  self-abase- 
ment, that  probably  it  was  quite  the  other  way. 

"Not  a  doubt  about  it, "said  the  rector;  and 
so  far  as  Jack  Brownlow  is  concerned,  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  object  much ;  but  I  don't 
want  to  lose  my  little  girl  yet  awhile ;  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  all  alone  in  the  house." 

"  Oh  papa,  I  will  never  leave  you,"  cried  Fan- 
ny. She  meant  it,  and  even,  which  is  more,  be- 
lieved it  for  the  moment.  Was  he  not  more  to 
her  than  all  the  young  men  that  had  ever  been 
dreamed  of?  But  yet  it  icas  rather  agreeable  to 
Fanny  to  think  that  she  was  suspected  of  putting 
nonsense  into  their  heads.  She  liked  the  impu- 
tation, as  indeed  most  people  do,  both  men  and 
women  ;  and  she  liked  the  position — the  only 
lady,  with  all  that  was  most  attractive  in  the 
parish  at  her  feet ;  for  Sir  Charles  Hetherton 
was  considered  by  most  people  as  very  far  from 
bright.  And  then  the  recollection  of  her  rapid 
whirl  across  the  ice  came  over  her  like  a  warm 
glow  of  pleasant  recollection  as  she  dressed  for 
the  evening.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  them 
come  in,  to  talk  it  all  over  after  dinner — very 
nice  to  have  little  parties,  like  the  last  night's 
party  at  Brownlows  ;  and  notwithstanding  her 
devotion  to  her  father,  after  they  had  dined,  and 
she  had  gone  alone  into  the  drawing-room,  Fan- 
ny could  not  but  find  it  dull.  There  was  neither 
girl  to  gossip  with,  nor  man  into  whose  head  it 
would  be  any  satisfaction  to  put  nonsense,  near 
the  rectory,  from  whom  a  familiar  visit  might  be 
expected ;  and  after  the  day's  amusement,  the 
silent  evening,  with  papa  down  stairs  enjoying 
his  after-dinner  doze  in  his  chair  was  far 
from  lively.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  Fanny  to 
frame  any  conjectures  upon  the  two  travelers 
who  had  looked  momentarily  out  upon  her  from 
the  carrier's  cart. 

As  for  Jack  Brownlow,  he  had  a  tolerably 
long  walk  before  him.  In  summer  he  would 
have  crossed  the  park,  which  much  reduced  the 
distance,  but,  in  the  dark  and  through  the  snow, 
he  thought  it  expedient  to  keep  the  high-road, 
which  was  a  long  way  round.  He  went  off  very 
briskly,  with  the  straps  of  his  skates  over  his 
shoulders,  whistling  occasionally,  but  not  from 
want  of  thought.  Indeed,  he  had  a  great  many 
things  to  think  of — the  ice  itself  for  one  thing, 
and  the  pleasant  run  he  had  given  little  Fanny, 
and  the  contemptible  vacillations  of  that  fellow 
Keppel  from  one  pretty  girl  to  another,  and  the 
office  and  his  work,  and  a  rather  curious  case 
which  had  lately  come  under  his  hands.  All  this 
occupied  him  as  he  went  home,  while  the  sun- 
set skies  gradually  faded.  He  passed  from  one 
thing  to  another  with  an  unfettered  mind,  and 
more  than  once  there  just  glanced  across  his 
thoughts  a  momentary  wonder,  where  would  the 
carrier's  cart  be  now?  Had  it  got  home  yet, 
delivered  all  its  parcels,  and  deposited  its  pas- 
sengers ?  Had  it  called  at  Brownlows  to  leave 
his  cigars,  which  ought  to  have  arrived  a  week 
ago?  That  poor  little  pale  face — how  tired 
the  little  creature  must  be !  and  how  cold  !  and 
then  the  mother.  He  would  never  have  thought 
of  them  again  but  for  that  curious  way  of  mov- 
ing about,  of  all  ways  in  the  world,  among  the 
parcels  in  the  carrier's  cart. 

This  speculation  had  returned  to  his  mind  as 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  park  gates.  It  was  quite 
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dark  by  this  time,  but  the  moon  was  up  overhead, 
and  the  road  \vas  very  visible  on  either  side  of 
that  little  black  block  of  Swayne's  cottages  which 
threw  a  shadow  across  almost  to  the  frosted  sil- 
ver gates.  Something,  however,  was  going  on 
in  this  bit  of  shadow.  A  large  black  movable 
object  stood  in  the  midst  of  it ;  and  from  Mrs. 
Swayne's  door  a  lively  ray  of  red  light  fell  across 
the  snow.  Then  by  degrees  Jack  identified  the 
horses,  with  their  steaming  breath,  and  the  wag- 
on wheel  upon  which  the  light  fell.  He  said 
"by  Jove"  loud  out  as  he  stood  at  the  gate  and 
found  out  what  it  was.  It  was  the  very  carrier's 
cart  of  which  he  had  been  thinking,  and  some 
mysterious  transaction  was  going  on  in  the  dark- 
ness which  he  could  only  guess  at  vaguely. 
Something  or  somebody  was  being  made  to  de- 
scend from  the  wagon,  which  some  sudden 
swaying  of  the  horses  made  difficult.  Jack  took 
his  cigar  from  his  lips  to  hear  and  see  the  better, 
and  stood  and  gazed  with  the  vulgarest  curiosi- 
ty. Even  the  carrier's  cart  was  something  to 
take  note  of  on  the  road  at  Brownlows.  But 
when  that  sudden  cry  followed,  he  tossed  his  ci- 
gar away  and  his  skates  with  it,  and  crossed  the 
road  in  two  long  steps,  to  tho  peril  of  his  equilib- 
rium. Somehow  he  had  divined  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  made  a  stride  into  the  thick  of  it, 
and  it  was  he  who  lifted  up  the  little  figure  in 
the  red  cloak  which  had  slipped  and  fallen  on 
the  snow.  It  was  natural,  for  he  was  the  only 
man  about.  The  carrier  was  at  his  horses'  heads 
to  keep  them  steady ;  Mrs.  Swayne  stood  on  the 
door  steps,  afraid  to  move  lest  she  too  should 
slip ;  and  as  for  the  girl's  mother,  she  was  be- 
numbed and  stupefied,  and  could  only  raise  her 
child  up  half-way  from  the  ground,  and  beg 
somebody  to  help.  Jack  got  her  up  in  his  arms, 
pushed  Mrs.  Swayne  out  of  his  way,  and  carried 
her  in.  "  Is  it  here  she  is  to  go  ?"  he  cried  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  took  her  into  the  parlor,  where 
the  card  hung  in  the  window,  and  the  fire  was 
burning.  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  firelight, 
which  cast  a  hue  of  life  upon  the  poor  little 
traveler's  face.  And  then  she  had  not  fainted, 
but  blushed  and  gasped  with  pain  and  confu- 
sion. "  Oh,  thank  you,  that  will  do,  "she  cried — 
"  that  will  do."  And  then  the  others  fell  upon 
her,  who  had  come  in  a  procession  behind,  when 
he  set  her  down.  He  was  so  startled  himself 
that  he  stood  still,  which  was  a  thing  he  scarce- 
ly would  have  done  had  he  known  what  he  was 
about,  and  looked  over  their  heads  and  gaped  at 
her.  He  had  put  her  down  in  a  kind  of  easy- 
chair,  and  there  she  lay,  her  face  changing  from 
red  to  pale.  Pale  enough  it  was  now,  while 
Jack,  made  by  his  astonishment  into  a  mere 
wondering,  curious  boy,  stood  with  his  mouth 
open  and  watched.  He  was  not  consciously 
thinking  how  pretty  she  was  ;  he  was  wondering 
if  she  had  hurt  herself,  which  was  a  much  more 
sensible  thought ;  but  still,  of  course,  he  perceived 
it,  though  he  was  not  thinking  of  it.  Curls  are 
common  enough,  you  know,  but  it  is  not  often 
you  see  those  soft  rings,  which  are  so  much  long- 
er than  they  look ;  and  the  eyes  so  limpid  and 
liquid  all  through,  yet  strained,  and  pathetic,  and 
weary — a  great  deal  too  limpid,  as  any  body  who 
knew  any  thing  about  it  might  have  known,  at  a 
glance.  She  made  a  little  movement,  and  gave 
a  cry,  and  grew  red  once  more,  this  time  with 
pain,  and  then  as  white  as  the  snow.  "Oh,  my  , 


foot,  my  foot,"  she  cried,  in  a  piteous  voice. 
The  sound  of  words  brought  Jack  to  himself. 
"I'll  wait  outside,  Mrs.  Swayne, "he  said,  "and 
if  the  doctor's  wanted  I'll  fetch  him ;  let  me 
know."  And  then  he  went  out  and  had  a  talk 
with  the  carrier,  and  waited.  The  carrier  knew 
very  little  about  his  passenger.  He  reckoned  the 
young  un  was  delicate — it  was  along  of  this  here 
brute  swerving  when  he  hadn't  ought  to — but  it 
couldn't  be  no  more  than  a  sprain.  Such  was 
Hobson's  opinion.  Jack  waited,  however,  a  lit- 
tle bewildered  in  his  intellects,  till  Mrs.  Swayne 
came  out  to  say  his  services  were  not  needed, 
and  that  it  was  a  sprain,  and  could  be  mended 
by  ordinary  female  remedies.  Then  young  Mr. 
Bi-ownlow  got  Hobson's  lantern,  and  searched 
for  his  skates  and  flung  them  over  his  shoulders. 
How  queer  they  should  have  come  here — how 
odd  to  think  of  that  little  face  peeping  out  at 
Mrs.  Swayne's  window — how  droll  that  he  should 
have  been  on  the  spot  just  at  that  moment ;  and 
yet  it  was  neither  queer  nor  droll  to  Jack,  but 
confused  his  head  somehow,  and  gave  him  a 
strange  sort  of  half-commotion  in  the  region  of 
his  heart.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  sensible,  but 
yet  there  is  certainly  something  in  it  when  an 
adventure  like  this  happens,  not  to  Keppel,  or 
that  sort  of  fellow,  but  actually  to  yourself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  FATHER'S  DAY  AT  THE  OFFICE. 

WHILE  Sarah  and  Jack  were  thus  enjoying 
themselves,  Mr.  Brownlow  went  quietly  in  to  his 
business — very  quietly,  in  the  dogcart,  with  his 
man  driving,  who  was  very  steady,  and  looked 
as  comfortable  as  his  master.  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  rather  pleased  not  to  have  his  son's  com- 
pany that  morning;  he  had  something  to  do 
which  he  could  scarcely  have  done  had  Jack 
been  there — business  which  was  quite  justifiable, 
and  indeed  right,  but  which  it  would  have  been 
a  disagreeable  matter  to  have  explained  to  Jack. 
His  mind  was  much  more  intent  upon  his  own 
affairs  than  were  those  of  either  of  his  children 
on  theirs.  They  had  so  much  time  in  life  to  do 
all  they  meant  to  do,  that  they  could  afford  to 
set  out  leisurely,  and  go  forth  upon  the  world 
with  a  sweet  vacancy  in  their  minds,  ready  for 
any  thing  that  might  turn  up;  but  with  Mr. 
Brownlow  it  was  not  so ;  his  objects  had  grown 
to  be  very  clear  before  him.  He  was  not  so  old 
as  to  feel  the  pains  or  weariness  or  languor  of 
age.  He  was  almost  as  able  to  enjoy,  and  per- 
haps better  able  to  do,  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession at  least,  than  was  young  Jack.  The  dif- 
ference was,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  lived  only  in 
the  present ;  the  future  had  gradually  been  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  before  him.  There  was  one  cer- 
tainty in  his  path  somewhere  a  little  in  advance, 
but  nothing  else  that  could  be  counted  upon,  so 
that  whatever  he  had  to  do,  and  anything  he 
might  have  to  enjoy,  presented  themselves  with 
double  clearness  in  the  limited  perspective.  It 
was  the  only  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  felt  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word  "Now."  The  present 
was  his  possession,  his  day  in  which  he  lived 
and  worked,  with  plenty  of  space  behind  to  go 
back  upon,  but  nothing  reliable  before.  This 
gave  not  only  a  vividness  and  distinct  character, 
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but  also  a  promptitude,  to  his  actions,  scarcely  • 
possible  to  a  younger  man.  To-day  was  his,  j 
but  not  to-morrow  ;  whereas  to  Jack  and  his  j 
contemporaries  to-morrow  was  always  the  real 
day,  never  the  moment  in  which  they  lived. 

When  Mr.  Brownlow  reached  his  office,  the 
first  thing  he  did  was  to  send  for  a  man  who  was 
a  character  in  Masterton.  He  was  called  by  va- 
rious names,  and  it  was  not  very  certain  which 
belonged  to  him,  or  indeed  if  any  belonged  to 
him.  He  was  called  Inspector  Pollaky  by  many 
people  who  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
papers;  but  of  course  he  was  not  that  distin- 
guished man.  He  was  called  detective  and 
thief-taker,  and  many  other  injurious  epithets, 
and  he  was  a  man  whom  John  Brownlow  had 
had  occasion  to  consult  before  now  on  matters 
of  business.  He  was  sent  for  that  morning,  and 
he  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mr.  Brownlow 
in  his  private  room.  He  was  that  sort  of  man 
that  understands  what  people  mean  even  when 
they  do  not  speak  very  plainly,  and  naturally  he 
took  up  at  once  the  lawyer's  object  and  pledged 
himself  to  pursue  it.  "You  shall  have  some 
information  on  the  subject  probably  this  after- 
noon, sir,"  he  said  as  he  went  away.  After  this 
visit  Mr.  Brownlow  went  about  his  own  business 
with  great  steadiness  and  precision,  and  cast  his 
eyes  over  his  son's  work,  and  was  very  particular 
with  the  clerks — more  than  ordinarily  particu- 
lar. It  was  his  way,,  for  he  was  an  admirable 
business  man  at  all  times ;  but  still  he  was  un-  ! 
usually  energetic  that  day.  And  they  were  all  a  • 
little  excited  about  Pollaky,  as  they  called  him, 
what  commission  he  might  have  received,  and 
which  case  he  might  be  wanted  about.  At  the 
time  when  he  usually  had  his  glass  of  sherry, 
Mr.  Brownlow  went  out;  he  did  not  want  his 
midday  biscuit.  He  was  a  little  out  of  sorts, 
and  he  thought  a  walk  would  do  him  good ;  but 
instead  of  going  down  to  Barnes's  Pool  or  across 
the  river  to  the  meadows,  which  had  been  lately 
flooded,  and  now  were  one  sheet  of  ice,  places 
which  all  the  clerks  supposed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  spots  for  twenty  miles  round,  he  took 
the  way  of  the  town  and  went  up  into  Master- 
ton.  He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit,  and  it  was  a 
most  unusual  one.  He  was  going  to  see  his 
wife's  mother,  old  Mrs.  Fennell,  for  whom  he 
had  no  love.  It  was  a  thing  he  did  not  do  for  I 
years  together,  but  having  been  somehow  in  his 
own  mind  thoroughly  worked  up  to  it,  he  took 
the  occasion  of  Jack's  absence  and  went  that 
day. 

Mrs.  Fennell  was  sitting  in  her  drawing-room 
with  only  her  second-best  cap  on,  and  with  less 
than  her  second-best  temper.  If  she  had  known 
he  was  coming  she  would  have  received  him  with 
a  very  different  state,  and  she  was  mortified  by 
her  unpreparedness.  Also  her  dinner  was  ready. 
As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  was  not  thinking  of 
dinners.  He  had  something  on  his  mind,  and 
it  was  his  object  to  conceal  that  he  had  any 
•thing  on  his  mind — a  matter  less  difficult  to  a 
man  of  his  profession  than  to  ordinary  mortals. 
But  what  he  said  was  that  he  was  anxious 
chiefly  to  know  if  his  mother-in-law  was  com- 
fortable, and  if  she  had  every  thing  according  to 
her  desires. 

Mrs.  Fennell  smiled  at  this  inquiry.  She 
smiled,  but  she  rushed  into  a  thousand  griev- 
ances. Her  lodgings  were  not  to  her  mind, 


nor  her  position.  Sara,  the  little  puss,  had  car- 
riages when  she  pleased,  but  her  grandmamma 
never  had  any  conveyance  at  her  disposal  to  take 
the  air  in.  And  the  people  of  the  house  were 
very  inattentive,  and  Nancy  —  but  here  the  old 
woman,  who  was  clever,  put  a  sudden  stop  to 
herself  and  drew  up  and  said  no  more.  She 
knew  that  to  complain  of  Nancy  would  be  of  no 
particular  advantage  to  her,  for  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  not  fond  of  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  maid,  and 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  propose  that  she  should 
be  pensioned  and  sent  away. 

"I  have  told  you  before,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"that  the  brougham  should  be  sent  down  for 
you  when  you  want  to  go  out  if  you  will  only 
let  me  know  in  time.  What  Sara  has  is  noth- 
ing— or  you  can  have  a  fly;  but  it  is  not  fit 
weather  for  you  to  go  out  at  your  age. " 

"You  are  not  so  very  young  yourself,  John 
Brownlow,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  little 
offense. 

"No  indeed — far  from  it — and  that  is  what 
makes  me  think,"  he  said  abruptly;  and  then 
made  a  pause  which  she  did  not  understand, 
referring  evidently  to  something  in  his  own 
mind.  "  Did  you  ever  know  any  body  of  the 
name  of  Powys  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ?"  he  resumed, 
with  a  certain  nervous  haste,  and  an  effort  which 
brought  heat  and  color  to  his  face. 

"Powys!"  said  Mrs.  Fennell.  "I've  heard 
the  name ;  but  I  think  it  was  Liverpool-ways 
and  not  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  It's  a  Welsh  name. 
No  ;  I  never  knew  any  Powyses.  Do  you  ?" 

"It  was  only  some  one  I  met,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "who  had  relations  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Do  you  know  of  any  body  who  married  there  and 
left?  Knowing  that  you  came  from  that  quar- 
ter, somebody  was  asking  me." 

"I  don't  know  of  nobody  but  one,"  said  the 
old  woman — "one  that  would  make  a  deal  of 
difference  if  she  were  to  come  back  now." 

"You  mean  the  woman  Phcebe  Thomson?" 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  sternly.  "It  is  a  very 
strange  thing  to  me  that  her  relatives  should 
know  nothing  about  that  woman  —  not  even 
whom  she  married  or  what  was  her  name." 

"  She  married  a  soldier,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell, 
"as  I  always  heard.  She  wasn't  my  relation 
— -it  was  poor  Fennell  that  was  her  cousin.  As 
for  «s,  we  come  of  very  different  folks ;  and  I 
don't  doubt  as  her  name  might  have  been  found 
out,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  spiteful 
old  head.  Mr.  Brownlow  kept  his  temper,  but 
it  was  by  a  kind  of  miracle.  This  was  the  sort 
of  thing  which  he  was  always  subject  to  on  his 
rare  visits  to  his  mother-in-law.  "It's  for  some 
folks'  good  that  her  name  couldn't  be  found  out," 
added  the  old  woman,  with  another  significant 
nod. 

"It  would  have  been  for  some  folks'  good  if 
they  had  never  heard  of  her,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  "I  wish  a  hundred  times  in  a  year  that 
I  had  never  administered  or  taken  any  notice 
of  the  old  hag's  bequest.  Then  it  would  have 
gone  to  the  crown,  I  suppose,  and  all  this  trou- 
ble would  have  been  spared." 

"  Other  things  would  have  had  to  be  spared 
as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  in  her  taunting 
voice. 

"I  should  have  known  what  was  my  own  and 
what  was  not,  and  my  children  would  have  been 
in  no  false  position,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
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energy:  "but  now — "  Here  he  stopped  short, 
and  his  looks  alarmed  his  companion,  unsym- 
pathetic as  she  was.  She  loved  to  have  this 
means  of  taunting  and  keeping  down  his  pride, 
as  she  said  ;  but  her  grandchildren's  advantage 
was  to  a  certain  extent  her  own,  and  the  thought 
of  injury  to  them  was  alarming,  and  turned  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel.  She  took  fright 
at  the  idea  of  Phoebe  Thomson  when  she  saw 
Mr.  Brownlow's  face.  It  was  the  first  time  it 
had  ever  occurred  to  her  as  possible  that  he,  a 
gentleman,  a  lawyer,  and  a  clever  man,  might 
possibly  have  after  all  to  give  up  to  Phoebe 
Thomson  should  that  poor  and  despised  woman 
ever  turn  up. 

"But  she  couldn't  take  the  law  of  you?" 
Mrs.  Fennell  said,  with  a  gasp.  "  She  wouldn't 
know  any  thing  about  it.  I  may  talk  disagree- 
able by  times,  and  I  own  that  we  never  were 
fond  of  each  other,  you  and  I,  John  Brownlow ; 
but  I'm  not  the  woman  that  would  ever  let  on 
to  her,  to  harm  my  poor  Bessie's  children — not 
I — not  if  she  was  to  come  back  this  very  day." 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  Mr.  Brownlow's  face 
at  that  moment  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked 
to  strangle  the  old  woman ;  but  he  only  made 
an  indignant  movement,  and  looked  at  her  with 
rage  and  indignation,  which  did  her  no  harm. 
And,  poor  man.  in  his  excitement  perhaps  it 
was  not  quite  true  what  he  himself  said — 

"If  she  should  come  back  this  very  day.it 
would  be  your  duty  to  send  her  to  me  instantly, 
that  I  might  give  up  her  mother's  trust  into  her 
hands,"  he  said.  "  You  may  be  sure  I  will  nev- 
er permit  poor  Bessie's  children  to  enjoy  what 
belongs  to  another."  And  then  he  made  a 
pause  and  his  voice  changed.  "After  all,  I 
suppose  you  know  just  as  little  of  her  as  I  do. 
Did  you  ever  see  her  ?"  he  said. 

"  Well,  no ;  I  can't  say  I  ever  did,"  said  Mrs. 
Fennell,  cowed  for  the  moment. 

"Nor  Nancy?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "you 
two  would  be  safe  guides  certainly.  And  you 
know  of  nobody  else  who  left  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  married — no  relation  of  Fennell's  or  of 
yours?" 

"Nobody  I  know  of,"  said  the  old  woman 
after  a  pause.  "There  might  be  dozens;  but 
us  and  the  Thomsons  and  all  belonging  to  us, 
we've  been  out  of  the  Isle  of  Man  for  nigh  upon 
fifty  years." 

After  that  Mr.  Brownlow  went  away.  He 
had  got  no  information,  no  satisfaction,  and  yet 
he  had  made  no  discovery,  which  was  a  kind  of 
negative  comfort  in  its  way;  but  it  was  clear 
that  his  mother-in-law,  though  she  made  so 
much  use  of  Phoebe  Thomson's  name,  was  utter-" 
ly  unable  to  give  him  any  assistance  either  in 
discovering  the  real  Phcebe  Thomson  or  in  expos- 
ing any  false  pretender.  He  went  across  the 
market  place  over  the  crisp  snow  in  the  sunshine 
with  all  his  faculties,  as  it  were,  crisped  and 
sharpened  like  the  air  he  breathed.  This  was 
all  the  effect  as  yet  which  the  frosts  of  age  had 
upon  him.  He  had  all  his  powers  unimpaired, 
and  more  entirely  serviceable  and  under  com- 
mand than  ever  they  were.  He  could  trust 
himself  not  to  betray  himself,  to  keep  counsel, 
and  act  with  deliberation,  and  do  nothing  hasti- 
ly. Thus,  though  his  enemies  were  as  yet  un- 
known and  unrecognized,  and  consequently  all 
the  more  dangerous,  he  had  confidence  in  his 


own  army  of  defense,  which  was  a  great  matter. 
He  returned  to  his  office,  and  to  his  business, 
and  was  as  clearheaded  and  self-possessed,  and 
capable  of  paying  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his 
clients,  as  if  he  had  nothing  particular  in  his  own 
to  occupy  him.  And  the  only  help  he  got  from 
circumstances  was  that  which  was  given  him  by 
the  frost,  which  had  happily  interfered  this  day 
of  all  others  to  detain  Jack.  Jack  was  not  his 
father's  favorite  child  ;  he  was  not,  as  Sara  was, 
the  apple  of  John  Brownlow's  eye ;  and  yet  the 
lawyer  appreciated,  and  did  justice  to,  as  well 
as  loved,  his  son,  in  a  just  and  natural-  way. 
He  felt  that  Jack's  quick  eye  would  have  found 
out  that  there  was  something  more  than  usual 
going  on.  He  knew  that  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Fen- 
nell and  his  unexplained  conference  with  the  man 
of  mystery  would  not  have  been  passed  over  by 
Jack  without  notice ;  and  at  the  young  man's 
hasty,  impetuous  time  of  life,  prudence  was  not 
to  be  expected  or  even  desired.  If  Jack  thought 
it  possible  that  Phoebe  Thomson  was  to  be  found 
within  a  hundred  miles,  no  doubt  he  would 
make  off  without  a  moment's  thought  and  hunt 
her  up,  and  put  his  own  fortune,  and,  what  was 
more,  Sara's,  eagerly  into  her  hands.  This  was 
what  Jack  would  do,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  was 
glad  in  his  heart  that  Jack  would  be  sure  to  do 
it ;  but  yet  it  might  be  a  very  different  course 
which  he  himself,  after  much  thought  and  con- 
sideration, might  think  it  best  to  take. 

He  was  long  in  his  office  that  night,  and 
worked  very  hard — indeed  he  would  have  been 
almost  alone  before  he  left  but  that  one  of  the 
clerks  had  some  extra  work  to  do,  and  anoth- 
er had  stayed  to  keep  him  company ;  so  that 
two  of  them  were  still  there  when  Inspector  Pol- 
laky,  as  they  called  him,  came  back.  It  was 
quite  late,  too  late  for  the  ice,  or  the  young  men 
would  not  have  waited — half  an  hour  later  at 
least  than  the  usual  time  at  which  Mr.  Brown- 
low  left  the  office.  And  he  closed  his  door 
carefully  behind  his  mysterious  visitor,  and  made 
sure  that  it  was  securely  shut  before  he  began  to 
talk  to  him,  which  naturally  was  a  thing  that 
excited  much  wondering  between  the  young 
men. 

"Young  Jack  been  a  naughty  boy?"  said  one 
to  the  other ;  then  they  listened,  but  heard  noth- 
ing. "More  likely  some  fellow  going  in  for 
Miss  Brownlow,  and  he  wants  to  pick  holes  in 
him,"  said  the  second.  But  when  half  an  hour 
passed  and  every  thing  continued  very  undis- 
turbed, they  betook  themselves  to  their  usual 
talk.  "  I  suppose  it's  about  the  Worsley  case," 
they  said,  and  straightway  Inspector  Pollaky  lost 
interest  in  their  eyes.  So  long  as  it  was  only  a 
client's  business  it  did  not  matter.  Not  for  such 
common  place  concerns  would  the  young  heroes 
of  John  Brownlow's  office  interrupt  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  brought  me  some  news," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "come  near  the  fire.  Take 
a  chair,  it  is  bitterly  cold.  I  scarcely  expected 
you  so  soon  as  to-day. 

"Bless  you,  sir,  it's  as  easy  as  easy,"  said  the 
mysterious  man — "disgusting  easy.  If  there's 
any  body  that  I  despise  in  this  world,  it's  folks 
that  have  nothing  to  conceal.  They're  all  on 
the  surface,  them  folks  are.  You  can  take  and 
read  them  clear  off,  through  and  through." 

"Well  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.    He  turned  his 
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face  a  little  away  from  the  light  that  he  might 
not  be  spied  too  closely,  though  there  was  not  in 
reality  any  self-betrayal  in  his  face.  His  lips 
were  a  little  white  and  more  compressed  than 
usual,  that  was  all. 

"  Well,  sir,  for  the  first  thing,  it's  all  quite 
true,"  said  the  man.  "  There's  seven  of  a  fami- 
ly—  the  mother  comely-like  still,  but  older  nor 
might  be  expected.  Poor,  awful  poor,  but  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it — keeping  their  hearts  up  as  far 
as  I  could  see.  The  young  fellow  helping  too, 
and  striving  his  best.  I  shouldn't  say  as  they 
had  much  of  a  dinner  to-day ;  but  cheerful  as 
cheerful,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see — " 

"Was  this  all  you  discovered?"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  severely. 

"  I  am  coming  to  the  rest,  sir,"  said  the  detect- 
ive, "and  you'll  say  as  I've  forgotten  nothing. 
The  father,  which  is  dead,  was  once  in  the  Life 
Guards-  He  was  one  of  them  sprigs  as  is  to  be 
met  with  there — run  away  out  of  a  good  family. 
He  came  from  London  first  as  far  as  she  knows ; 
and  then  they  were  ordered  to  Windsor,  and 
then  they  went  to  Canada ;  but  I've  got  the 
thread,  Mr.  Brownlow  —  I've  got  the  thread. 
This  poor  fellow  of  a  soldier  got  letters  regular 
for  a  long  time  from  Wales,  she  says — post-mark 
was  St.  Asaphs.  Often  and  often  she  said  as 
she'd  go  with  him,  and  see  who  it  was  as  wrote 
to  him  so  often.  I've  been  thereabouts  myself 
in  the  way  of  my  business,  and  I  know  there's 
Powyses  as  thick  as  blackberries — that's  point 
number  one.  Second  point  was,  he  always  call- 
ed himself  a  Welshman  and  kept  St.  David's 
Day.  If  he'd  lived  longer  he'd  have  been  sent 
up  for  promotion,  and  gone  out  of  the  ranks." 

"And  then  ? — but  go  on  in  your  own  way,  I 
want  to  hear  it  all,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  was 
getting  more  and  more  excited ;  and  yet  some- 
how it  was  a  kind  of  pleasure  to  him  to  feel 
that  his  informant  was  wasting  time  upon  utter- 
ly insignificant  details.  Surely  if  the  detective 
suspected  nothing,  it  must  be  that  there  was 
nothing  to  suspect. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "that's  about  where  it 
is ;  he  was  one  of  the  Powyses  ;  naturally  the 
children  is  Powyses  too.  But  he  died  afore  he 
went  up  for  promotion ;  and  now  they're  come 
a-seeking  of  their  friends.  It  ain't  no  credit  to 
me  to  be  employed  on  such  an  easy  case.  The  only 
thing  that  would  put  a  little  credit  in  it  would 
be,  if  you'd  give  me  just  a  bit  of  a  hint  what  was 
wanted.  If  their  friends  want  'em  I'll  engage  to 
put  'em  on  the  scent.  If  their  friends  don't 
want  'em — as  wouldn't  be  no  wonder ;  for  folks 
may  have  a  kindness  for  a  brother  or  a  son  as  is 
wild,  and  yet  they  mightn't  be  best  pleased  to 
hear  of  a  widow  a-coming  with  seven  children 
— if  they  ain't  wanted  a  word  will  do  it,  and  no 
questions  asked." 

John  Brownlow  gave  the  man  a  sharp  glance, 
and  then  he  fell  a-musing,  as  if  he  was  consid- 
ering whether  to  give  him  this  hint  or  not.  In 
reality,  he  was  contemplating,  with  a  mixture  of 
impatience  and  vexation  and  content,  the  total 
misconception  of  his  object  which  his  emissary 
had  taken  up.  He  was  exasperated  by  his  stu- 
pidity, and  yet  he  felt  a  kind  of  gratitude  to  him, 
and  relief,  as  if  a  danger  had  been  escaped. 

"And  what  of  the  woman  herself?"  he  said, 
in  a  tone  which,  in  spite  of  him  trembled  a 
little. 


"  Oh,  the  woman,"  said  the  detective,  care- 
lessly ;  "  some  bit  of  a  girl  as  he  married,  and 
as  was  pretty,  I  don't  doubt,  in  her  day.  There's 
nothing  particular  about  her.  She's  very  fond 
of  her  children,  and  very  free  in  her  talk,  like 
most  women  when  you  take  'em  the  right  way. 
Bless  you,  sir,  when  I  started  her  talking  of  her 
husband,  it  was  all  that  I  could  do  to  get  her  to 
leave  off.  She  don't  think  she's  got  any  thing 
to  hide.  He  was  a  gentleman,  that's  clear.  He 
wouldn't  have  been  near  so  frank  about  himself, 
I'll  be  bound.  She  ain't  a  lady  exactly,  but 
there's  something  about  her — and  awful  open  in 
her  way,  with  them  front  teeth — " 

"  Has  she  got  front  teeth  ?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  with  some  eagerness.  He  pitched  upon  it 
as  the  first  personal  attribute  he  had  yet  heard 
of,  and  then  he  added,  with  a  little  confusion, 
"like  the  boy — " 

"Yes  sir — exactly  like  the  young  fellow,"  said 
his  companion  ;  "  but  there  ain't  nothing  about 
her  to  interest  us.  She  told  me  as  she  once  had 
friends  as  lived  in  Masterton  ;  but  she's  the  sort 
of  woman  as  don't  mind  much  about  friends  as 
long  as  her  children  is  well  off;  and  I  judge  she 
was  of  well-to-do  folks,  that  was  awful  put  out 
about  her  marriage.  A  man  like  that,  sir, 
might  be  far  above  her,  and  have  friends  that 
was  far  above  her,  and  yet  it's  far  from  the  kind 
of  marriage  as  would  satisfy  well-to-do  folks." 

"I  thought  she  came  from  the  Isle  of  Man," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  what  he  meant  for  an  in- 
different way. 

'SA.S  a  child,  sir — as  a  child,"  said  the  detect- 
ive, with  easy  carelessness.  "Her  friends  left 
there  when  she  was  but  a  child,  and  then  they 
went  where  there  was  a  garrison,  where  she  met 
with  her  good  gentleman.  She  was  never  in 
Masterton  herself.  It  was  after  she  was  mar- 
ried and  gone,  and,  I  rather  think,  cast  off  by  all 
belonging  to  her,  that  they  came  to  live  here." 

Mr.  Brownlow  sat  leaning  over  the  fire,  and  a 
heavy  moisture  began  to  rise  on  his  forehead. 
The  speaker  was  so  careless,  and  yet  these  calm 
details  seemed  to  him  so  terrible.  Could  it  be 
that  he  was  making  terrors  for  himself — that  the 
man  experienced  in  mystery  was  right  in  being 
so  certain  that  there  was  no  mystery  here — or 
must  he  accept  the  awful  circumstantial  evidence 
of  these  simple  particulars?  Could  there  be 
more  than  one  family  which  had  left  the  Isle  of 
Man  so  long  ago,  and  gone  to  live  where  there 
was  a  garrison,  and  abandoned  its  silly  daughter 
when  she  married  her  soldier  ?  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  stupefied,  and  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
He  sat  and  listened  while  this  man  whom  he  had 
'called  to  his  assistance  went  over  again  all  the 
facts  that  seemed  to  point  out  that  the  connec- 
tion of  the  family  with  the  Powyses  of  .North 
Wales  was  the  one  thing  either  to  be  brought 
forward  or  got  rid  of.  This  was  how  he  had 
understood  his  instructions,  and  he  had  car- 
ried them  out  so  fully  that  his  employer,  fully 
occupied  with  the  incidental  information  which 
seemed  to  prove  all  he  feared,  heard  his  voice 
run  on  without  remarking  it,  and  would  have 
told  him  to  stop  the  babble  to  which  he  was  giv- 
ing vent,  had  his  "thoughts  been  sufficiently  at 
leisure  to  care  for  what  he  was  saying.  When 
he  fully  perceived  this  mistake,  Mr.  Brownlow 
looked  upon  it  as  "  providential,"  as  people  say. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  conscious  of 
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any  thing,  except  of  a  possibility  still  more  clear 
and  possible,  and  of  a  ridiculous  misconception 
which  still  it  was  not  his  interest  to  clear  up. 
He  let  his  detective  talk,  and  then  he  let  him  go, 
but  half  satisfied,  and  inclined  to  think  that  no 
confidence  was  reposed  in  him.  And  though  it 
was  so  late,  and  the  brougham  was  at  the  door, 
and  the  servants  very  tired  of  their  unusual  de- 
tention, Mr.  Brownlow  went  back  again  to  the 
fire,  and  bent  over  it,  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  the  blaze,  and  again  tried  to  think.  He  went 
over  the  same  ideas  a  hundred  times,  and  yet 
they  did  not  seem  to  grow  any  clearer  to  him. 
He  tried  to  ask  himself  what  was  his  duty,  but 
duty  slunk  away,  as  it  were  to  the  very  recesses  of 
his  soul,  and  gave  no  impulse  to  his  mind,  nor  so 
much  as  showed  itself  in  the  darkness.  If  this 
should  turn  out  to  be  true,  no  doubt  there  were 
certain  things  which  he  ought  to  do ;  and  yet, 
if  all  this  could  but  be  banished  for  awhile,  and 
the  year  got  over  which  would  bring  safety — Mr. 
Brownlow  had  never  in  all  his  life  before  done 
what  he  knew  to  be  a  dishonorable  action.  He 
was  not  openly  contemplating  such  a  thing  now  ; 
only  somehow  his  possessions  seemed  so  much 
more  his  than  any  body  else's  ;  it  seemed  as  if 
he  had  so  much  better  right  to  the  good  things 
he  had  been  enjoying  for  four-and-twenty  years 
than  any  woman  could  have  who  had  never  pos- 
sessed them  —  who  knew  nothing  about  them. 
And  then  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  this  wom- 
an. He  said  to  himself  that  he  had  really  no 
reason  to  think  so.  The  young  man  had  said 
nothing  about  old  Mrs.  Thomson.  The  detect- 
ive had  never  even  suspected  any  mystery  in 
that  quarter,  though  he  was  a  man  of  mystery, 
and  it  was  his  business  to  suspect  every  thing. 
This  was  what  he  was  thinking  when  he  went 
back  to  the  fire  in  his  office,  and  stretched  his 
hands  over  the  blaze.  Emotion  of  any  kind 
somehow  chills  the  physical  frame  ;  but  when 
one  of  the  detained  clerks  came  to  inform  him 
of  the  patient  brougham  which  waited  outside, 
and  which'Sara,  by  reason  of  the  cold,  had  sent 
for  him,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  young  man 
that  Mr.  Brownlow  was  beginning  to  age  rapid- 
ly, and  that  he  looked  quite  old  that  evening. 
But  he  did  not  look  old  ;  he  looked,  if  any  one 
had  been  there  with  eye's  to  see  it,  like  a  man 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  driven  to  bay.  Some 
men  come  to  that  moment  in  their  lives  sooner, 
some  later,  some  never  at  all.  John  Brownlow 
had  been  more  than  five-and-fifty  years  in  the 
world,  and  yet  he  had  never  been  driven  to  bay 
before.  And  he  was  so  now ;  and  except  to 
stand  out  and  resist,  and  keep  his  face  to  his 
enemies,  he  did  not,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  oc- 
currence, sec  as  yet  what  he  was  to  do. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  he  had  to  stoop 
to  ordinary  necessities  and  get  into  his  carnage 
and  be  driven  home,  through  the  white  gleam- 
ing country  which  shone  under  the  moonlight, 
carrying  with  him  a  curious  perception  of  how 
different  it  would  have  been  had  the  house  in 
High  Street  been  home  —  had  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do  than  to  go  up  to  the  old  drawing- 
room,  his  mother's  drawing-room,  and  find  Sara 
there  ;  and  eat  his  dinner  where  his  father  had 
eaten  his,  instead  of  this  long  drive  to  the 
great  country-house,  which  was  so  much  more 
costly  and  magnificent  than  any  thing  his  fore- 
fathers knew;  but  then  his  father,  what  would 


he  have  thought  of  this  complication?  What 
would  he  have  advised,  had  it  been  any  client  of 
his ;  nay,  what,  if  it  was  a  client,  would  Mr. 
Brownlow  himself  advise?  These  thoughts  kept 
turning  over  in  his  mind  half  against  his  will  as 
he  lay  back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  and 
saw  the  ghostly  trees  glimmer  past  in  their  coat- 
ing of  snow.  He  was  very  late,  and  Sara  was 
anxious  about  him  ;  nay,  even  Jack  was  anx- 
ious, and  had  come  down  to  the  park  gates  to 
look  out  for  the  carriage,  and  also  to  ask  how  the 
little  invalid  was  at  Mrs.  Swayne's.  Jack,  hav- 
ing this  curiosity  in  his  mind,  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  his  father's  looks  ;  but  Sara,  with  a 
girl's  quick  perception,  saw  there  was  something 
unusual  in  his  face  ;  and  with  her  usual  rapidity 
she  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  bank  must 
have  broken  or  the  railway  gone  wrong  of  which 
she  had  dreamed  in  the  morning.  Thus  they  all 
met  at  the  table  with  a  great  deal  on  their  minds ; 
and  this  day,  which  I  have  recorded  with  pains- 
taking minuteness,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
future  doubt  as  to  its  importance  in  the  history, 
came  to  an  end  with  outward  placidity  but  much 
internal  perturbation — at  least  came  to  an  end 
as  mucti^  as  any  day  can  be  said  to  come  to  an 
end  which  rises  upon  an  unsuspecting  family  big 
with  undeveloped  fate. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

YOUNG  POWYS. 

MR.  BROWNLOW  took  his  new  clerk  into  his  em- 
ployment next  morning.  It  is  true  that  this  was 
done  to  fill  up  a  legitimate  vacancy,  but  yet  it 
took  every  body  in  the  office  a  little  by  surprise. 
The  junior  clerk  had  generally  been  a  very  junior, 
taken  in  rather  by  way  of  training  than  for  any 
positive  use.  The  last  one,  indeed,  whom  this 
new-comer  had  been  taken  to  replace,  was  an 
overgrown  boy  in  jackets,  very  different,  indeed, 
from  the  tall,  well-developed  Canadian  whose 
appearance  filled  all  Mr.  Brownlow's  clerks  with 
amazement.  All  sorts  of  conjectures  about  him 
filled  the  minds  of  these  young  gentlemen. 
They  all  spied  some  unknown  motive  under- 
neath, and  their  guesses  at  it  were  ludicrously 
far  from  the  real  case.  The  conveyancing  clerk 
suggested  that  the  young  fellow  was  somebody's 
son  "that  old  Brownlow  has  ruined,  you  know, 
in  the  way  of  business."  Other  suppositions 
fixed  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  widow 
by  whom,  perhaps,  the  governor  might  have  been 
bewitched,  an  idea  which  was  speedily  adopted 
as  the  favorite  and  most  probable  explanation, 
and  caused  unbounded  amusement  in  the  office. 
They  made  so  merry  over  it  that  once  or  twice 
awkward  consequences  had  nearly  ensued ;  for 
the  new  clerk  had  quick  ears,  and  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  intelligence,  and  decidedly 
more  than  a  match,  physically,  for  the  most  of 
his  fellows.  As  for  the  circumstances  of  his  en- 
gagement, they  were  on  this  wise. 

At  the  hour  which  Mr.  Brownlow  had  appoint- 
ed to  see  him  again,  young  Powys  presented  him- 
self punctually  in  the  outer  office,  where  he  was 
made  to  wait  a  little,  and  heard  some  "chaffing" 
about  the  governor's  singular  proceedings  on 
the  previous  day  and  his  interviews  with  Inspect- 
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or  Pollaky,  which  probably  conveyed  a  certain 
amount  of  information  to  the  young  man. 
When  he  was  ushered  into  Mr.  Brownlow's  room, 
there  was,  notwithstanding  his  frank  and  open 
countenance,  a  certain  cloud  on  his  brow.  He 
stood  stiffly  before  his  future  employer,  and 
heard  with  only  a  half-satisfied  look  that  the 
lawyer,  having  made  inquiries,  was  disposed  to 
take  advantage  of  his  services.  To  this  the 
young  backwoodsman  assented  in  a  stilted  way, 
very  different  from  his  previous  frankness ;  and 
when  all  was  concluded,  he  still  stood  doubtful, 
with  the  look  upon  his  face  of  having  something 
to  say. 

"I  don't  know  what  more  there  is  to  settle, 
except  the  time  when  you  enter  upon  your 
duties,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  a  little  surprised. 
"You  need  not  begin  to-day.  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
the  head-clerk,  will  give  you  all  the  necessary 
information  about  hours,  and  show  you  all  you 
will  have  to  do —  Is  there  any  thing  more  you 
would  like  to  say  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  sir,"  said  the  youth  abruptly,  with 
a  mixture  of  irritation  and  compunction.  "Per- 
haps what  I  say  may  look  very  ungrateful ;  but 
— why  did  you  send  a  policeman  to  my  mother  ? 
That  is  not  the  way  to  inquire  about  a  man  if 
you  mean  to  trust  him.  I  don't  say  you  have 
any  call  to  trust  me — " 

"A  policeman!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  in  con- 
sternation. 

"Well,  sir,  the  fellows  there, "cried  the  ener- 
getic young  savage,  pointing  behind  him,  "call 
him  Inspector.  I  don't  mean  to  say  you  were 
to  take  me  on  my  own  word ;  any  inquiries  you 
liked  to  make  we  were  ready  to  answer ;  but  a 
policeman — and  to  my  mother?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  laughed,  but  yet  this  explosion 
gave  him  a  certain  uneasiness.  "  Compose 
yourself,"  he  said,  "the  man  is  hot  a  policeman, 
but  he  is  a  confidential  agent,  whom  when  I 
can't  see  about  any  thing  myself — but  I  hope 
he  did  not  say  any  thing  or  ask  any  thing  that 
annoyed  Mrs. — your  mother,"  Mr.  Brownlow 
added,  hurriedly ;  and  if  the  jocular  youths  in 
the  office  had  seen  something  like  a  shade  of 
additional  color  rise  on  his  elderly  cheek,  their 
amusement  and  their  suspicions  would  have 
been  equally  confirmed, 

"  Well,  no,"  said  young  Powys,  the  compunc- 
tion gaining  ground  ;  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  ; 
you  are  very  kind.  I  am  sure  you  must  think 
me  ungrateful — but — " 

"Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "it  is 
quite  right  you  should  stand  up  for  your  mother. 
The  man  is  not  a  policeman — and  I  never — in- 
tended him — to  trouble — your  mother,"  he  add- 
ed, with  hesitation.  * '  He  went  to  make  inquiry, 
and  these  sort  of  people  take  their  own  way ; 
but  he  did  not  annoy  her,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  !"  said  the  youth,  recovei'ing  his  tem- 
per altogether.  "  She  took  it  up  as  being  some 
inquiry  about  my  father,  and  she  was  a  little 
excited,  thinking  perhaps  that  his  friends  —  but 
never  mind.  I  told  her  it  was  best  we  should 
depend  only  on  ourselves,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
right.  Thank  you  ;  I  shall  have  good  news  to 
tell  her  to-day." 

"  Stop  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  feeling  a 
reaction  upon  himself  of  the  compunction  which 
had  passed  over  his  young  companion.  "  She 
thought  it  was  something  about  your  father? 


Is  there  any  thing  mysterious,  then,  about  your 
father  ?  I  told  you  there  was  a  Lady  Powys 
who  had  lived  here." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  thing  mysterious 
about  him, "said  the  young  man.  "I  scarcely 
remember  him,  though  I  am  the  eldest.  He 
died  quite  young  —  and'  my  poor  mother  has 
always  thought  that  his  friends —  But  I  never 
encouraged  her  in  that  idea,  for  my  part." 

"That  his  friends  could  do  something  for 
you?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  she  thought.  I  don't 
think  myself  there  is  any  foundation  for  it ;  and 
seeing  they  have  never  found  us  out  all  these 
years — five-and-twenty  years — " 

" Five-and-twenty  years!"  Mr.  Brownlow 
repeated,  with  a  start — not  that  the  coincidence 
was  any  thing,  but  only  that  the  mere  sound  of 
the  word  startled  him,  excited  as  he  was. 

^ "  Yes,  I  am  as  old  as  that,"  said  young  Powys, 
with  a  smile,  and  then  he  recollected  himself. 
'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  I  am  taking  up  your 
time,  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  I  am  ungrateful. 
Getting  this  situation  so  soon  is  every  thing  in 
the  world  to  us." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  : 
and  yet  he  could  not  but  ask  himself  whether 
his  young  visitor  laid  an  emphasis  upon  this  sit- 
uation. What  was  this  situation  more  than 
another ?  "But  the  salary  is  not  very  large,  you 
know — do  you  mean  to  take  your  mother  and 
her  family  on  your  shoulders  with  sixty  pounds 
a-year !" 

"  It  is  my  family,"  said  the  young  man,  grow- 
ing red.  "I  have  no  interest  separate  from 
theirs."  Then  he  paused  for  a  moment,  feeling 
affronted  ;  but  he  could  not  bear  malice.  Next 
minute  he  relapsed  into  the  frank  and  confiden- 
tial tone  that  was  natural  to  him.  "There  are 
only  five  of  us  after  all,"  he  said —  "five  alto- 
gether, and  the  little  sisters  don't  cost  much  ; 
and  we  have  a  little  money — I  think  we  shall 
do  very  well." 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  and  some- 
low,  notwithstanding  that  he  intended  in  his 
heart  to  do  this  young  fellow  a  deadly  injury,  a 
certain  affectionate  interest  in  the  lad  sprung  up 
within  him.  He  was  so  honest  and  open,  and 
had  such  an  innocent  confidence  in  the  interest 
of  others.  None  of  his  ordinary  clerks  were  thus 
garrulous  to  Mr.  Brownlow.  It  never  would 
have  occurred  to  them  to  confide  in  the  "guv'- 
nor."  He  knew  them  as  they  came  and  went, 
and  had  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  belongings 
— which  it  was  that  would  have  old  Robinson's 
money,  and  which  that  had  given  his  father  so 
much  uneasiness  ;  but  that  was  very  different 
from  a  young  fellow  that  would  look  into  your 
'ace  and  make  a  confidant  of  you  as  to  his  way 
of  spending  his  sixty  pounds  a-year.  John 
Brownlow  had  possessed  a  heart  ever  since  he 
svas  aware  of  his  own  individuality.  It  was 
;hat  that  made  him  raise  his  eyes  always,  years 
and  years  ago,  when  Bessie  Fennell  went  past 
lis  windows.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  had  he  not  been  thus  moved  ;  and  yet  some- 
times, when  he  was  all  by  himself  and  looked  up 
suddenly  and  saw  any  passing  figure,  the  remem- 
arance  of  those  moments  when  Bessie  passed 
would  be  as  clear  upon  him  as  if  he  were  young 
igain.  Influenced  by  this  same  organ,  which 
had  no  particular  business  in  the  breast  of  a 
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man  of  his  profession  at  his  years,  Mr.  Brown- 
low  looked  up  with  eyes  that  were  almost  tender 
upon  the  young  man  whom  he  had  just  taken 
into  his  employment— notwithstanding  that,  to 
tell  the  truth,  he  meant  badly  by  him,  and  in 
one  particular  at  least  was  far  from  intending  to 
be  his  friend. 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  said  ;  "  and  if  you  are  steady 
and  suit  us,  there  may  be  means  found  of 
increasing  a  little.  I  don't  pledge  myself  to  any 
thing,  you  know ;  but  we  shall  see  how  you  get 
on ;  and  if  you  have  any  papers  or  any  thing 
that  may  give  a  clue  to  your  father's  family," 
he  continued,  as  he  took  up  his  pen,  "bring 
them  to  me  some  day  and  I'll  look  over  them. 
That's  all  in  the  way  of  business  to  us.  We 
might  satisfy  your  mother  after  all,  and  perhaps 
be  of  some  use  to  you." 

This  he  said  with  an  almost  paternal  smile, 
dismissing  his  new  clerk,  who  went  away  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  be  very  kindly  used,  especially  to 
young  people  who  know  no  better.  It  throws  a 
glo\y  of  comfort  through  the  internal  conscious- 
ness. It  is  so  very,  very  good  of  your  patron, 
and,  in  a  smaller  way,  it  is  good  of  you  too,  who 
are  patronized.  You  are  understood,  you  are 
appreciated,  you  are  liked.  This  was  the  feel- 
ing young  Powys  had.  To  think  that  Mr. 
Brownlow  would  have  been  as  good  to  any  body 
would  not  have  been  half  so  satisfactory,  and 
he  went  off  with  ringing  hasty  steps,  which  in 
themselves  were  beating  a  measure  of  exhilar- 
ation, to  tell  his  mother,  who,  though  ready  on 
the  spot  to  worship  Mr.  Brownlow,  would  natur- 
ally set  this  wonderful  success  down  to  the  score 
of  her  boy's  excellencies.  As  for  the  lawyer  him- 
self, he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  and  wrote  a  few 
words  of  the  letter  which  lay  unfinished  before 
him  while  the  young  man  was  going  out,  as  if 
anxious  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  in  this  inter- 
view ;  but  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed  John 
Brownlow  laid  down  his  pen  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair.  What  was  it  he  had  done  ? — taken 
in  a  viper  to  his  bosom  that  would  sting  him  ? 
or  received  a  generous,  open,  confiding  youth, 
in  order  to  blind  and  hookwink  and  rob  him? 
These  were  strong — nay,  rude  and  harsh  words, 
and  he  did  not  say  them  even  to  himself ;  but  a 
kind  of  shadow  of  them  rolled  through  his  mind, 
and  gave  him  a  momentary  panic.  Was  this 
what  he  was  about  to  do?  With  a  pretense  of 
kindness,  even  generosity,  to  take  this  open- 
hearted  young  fellow  into  his  employment,  in 
order  to  keep  him  in  the  dark,  and  prevent  him 
from  finding  out  that  the  fortune  was  his  upon 
which  Brownlows  and  all  its  grandeur  was 
founded?  Was  this  what  he  was  doing?  It 
seemed  to  John  Brownlow  for  the  moment  as  if 
the  air  of  the  room  was  suffocating,  or  rather  as  if 
there  was  no  air  at  all  to  breathe,  and  he  pluck- 
ed at  his  cravat  in  the  horror  of  the  sensation. 
But  then  he  came  to  himself.  Perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  just  as  likely,  he  was  taking  into  his 
house  a  secret  enemy,  who,  once  posted  there, 
would  search  and  find  out  every  thing.  Quite 
likely,  very  likely  ;  for  what  did  he  mean  by  the 
emphasis  with  which  he  said  this  situation,  and 
all  that  about  his  father,  which  was  throwing 
dust  into  Mr.  Brownlow's  cautious  eyes  ?  Per- 
haps his  mind  was  a  little  biassed  by  his  profes- 
sion—  perhaps  he  was  moved  by  something  of 


the  curious  legal  uncertainty  which  teaches  a 
man  to  plead  "never  indebted"  in  the  same 
breath  with  "  already  paid  ;"  for  amid  the  hurry 
and  tumult  of  these  thoughts  came  another 
which  was  of  a  more  comforting  tendency. 
After  all,  he  had  no  evidence  that  the  boy  was 
that  woman's  son.  No  evidence  whatever — not 
a  shadow.  And  it  was  not  his  duty  to  go  out 
and  hunt  for  her  or  her  son  over  all  the  world. 
Nobody  could  expect  it  of  him.  He  had  done 
it  once,  but  to  do  it  over  again  would  be  simply 
absurd.  Let  them  come  and  make  their  claim. 

Thus  the  matter  was  decided,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  very 
strange  and  mingled  interest  that  Mr.  Brown- 
low  watched  young  Powys  enter  upon  his  du- 
ties. He  had  thought  this  would  be  a  trouble 
to  him — a  constant  shadow  upon  him — a  kind 
of  silent  threat  of  misery  to  come ;  but  the  fact 
was  that  it  did  not  turn  out  so.  The  young  fel- 
low was  so  frank  and  honest,  so  far  at  least  as 
physiognomy  went — his  very  step  was  so  cheer- 
ful and  active,  and  rang  so  lightly  on  the  stones 
— he  was  so  ready  to  do  any  thing,  so  quick 
and  cordial  and  workman-like  about  his  work — 
came  in  with  such  a  bright  face,  spoke  with  such 
a  pleasant  respectful  confidence,  as  knowing  that 
some  special  link  existed  between  his  employer 
and  himself;  Mr.  Brownlow  grew  absolutely  at- 
tached to  the  new  clerk,  for  whom  he  had  so 
little  use,  to  whom  he  was  so  kind  and  fatherly, 
and  against  whom — good  heavens !  was  it  pos- 
sible ?  he  was  harboring  such  dark  designs. 

As  for  young  Jack,  when  he  came  back  to  the 
office  after  a  few  days  on  the  ice,  there  being 
nothing  very  important  in  the  way  of  business 
going  on  just  then,  the  sight  of  this  new  figure 
took  him  very  much  by  surprise.  He  was  not 
very  friendly  with  his  father's  clerks  on  the 
whole — perhaps  because  they  were  too  near  him- 
self to  be  looked  upon  with  charitable  eyes ;  too 
near,  and  yet  as  far  off,  he  thought  to  himself, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  duke.  Not  that  Jack  had 
those  attributes  which  distinguished  the  great 
family  of  snobs.  When  he  was  among  educated 
men  he  was  as  unassuming  as  it  is  in  the  naUv.-o 
of  a  young  man  to  be,  and  never  dreamed  of 
asking  what  their  pedigree  was,  or  what  their 
bal^/nce  at  their  banker's.  But  the  clerks  were 
different — they  were  natural  enemies — fellows 
that  might  set  themselves  up  for  being  as  good 
as  he,  and  yet  were  not  as  good  as  he,  however 
you  chose  to  look  at  the  question.  In  short, 
they  were  cads.  This  was  the  all-expressive 
word  in  which  Jack  developed  his  sentiments. 
Any  addition  to  the  cads  was  irksome  to  him ; 
and  then  he,  the  young  prince,  knew  nothing 
about  it,  which  was  more  irksome  still. 

"Who  is  that  tall  fellow?"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Wrinkell,  who  was  his  father's  vizier.  "What 
is  he  doing  here  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's 
en  permanence  ?  Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he  do- 
ing there?" 

"That's  Mr.  Powys,  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr. 
Wrinkell,  calmly,  and  with  a  complacent  little 
nod.  The  vizier  rather  liked  to  snub  the  heir- 
apparent  when  he  could,  and  somehow  the  Ca- 
nadian had  crept  into  his  good  graces  too. 

"  By  Jove!  and  who  the  deuce  is  Mr.  Powys?" 
said  Jack,  with  unbecoming  impatience,  almost 
loud  enough  to  reach  the  stranger's  ear. 

"  Hush,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  "  he  has  come  in 
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young  Jones's  place,  who  left  at  Michaelmas, 
you  know.  I  should  say  he  was  a  decided  ad- 
dition;  steady,  very  steady  —  punctual  in  the 
morning — clever  at  his  work — always  up  to  his 
hours — " 

"  Oh,  I  see,  a  piece  of  perfection,"  said  Jack, 
with,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  slight  sneer.  "  But 
I  don't  see  that  he  was  wanted.  Brown  was 
quite  able  for  all  the  work.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  you  picked  that  fellow  up.  It's 
very  odd  that  something  always  happens  when 
I  am  absent  for  a  single  day." 

"  The  frost  has  lasted  for  ten  days,"  said  Mr. 
Wrinkell,  with  serious  but  mild  reproof — "not 
that  I  think  there  is  any  thing  in  that.  We  are 
only  young  once  in  this  life  ;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing particular  doing.  I  am  very  glad  you  took 
advantage  of  it,  Mr.  John." 

Now  it  was  one  of  Jack's  weak  points  that  he 
hated  being  called  Mr.  John,  and  could  not  bear 
to  be  approved  of — two  peculiarities  of  which 
Mr.  Wrinkell  was  very  thoroughly  aware.  But 
the  vizier  had  many  privileges.  He  was  seri- 
ous and  substantial,  and  not  a  man  who  could 
be  called  a  cad,  as  Jack  called  his  own  contem- 
poraries in  the  office.  Howsoever  tiresome  or 
aggravating  he  might  be,he  had  to  be  borne  with ; 
and  he  knew  his  advantages,  and  was  not  always 
generous  in  the  use  he  made  of  them.  When 
the  young  man  went  off  into  his  own  little  pri- 
vate room,  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  tempted  to  give  a 
little  inward  chuckle.  He  was  a  dissenter,  and 
he  rather  liked  to  put  the  young  autocrat  down. 
"He  has  too  much  of  his  own  v,*ay — too  much 
of  his  own  way,"  he  said  to  himself,  and  went 
against  Jack  on  principle,  and  for  his  good, 
which  is  a  kind  of  conduct  not  always  appreci- 
ated by  those  for  whose  good  it  is  kept  up. 

And  from  that  moment  a  kind  of  opposition, 
not  to  say  enmity,  crept  up  between  Jack  and 
the  new  clerk — a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  were 
rather  too  like  each  other,  and  were  not  practi- 
cable in  the  same  hemisphere.  Jack  tried,  but 
found  it  did  not  answer,  to  call  the  new-comer 
a  cad.  He  did  not,  like  the  others,  follow  Jack's 
own  ways  at  a  woful  distance,  and  copy  those 
things  for  which  Jack  rather  despised  him- 
self, as  all  cads  have  a  way  of  doing  ;  but  had 
his  own  way,  and  was  himself,  Powys,  not  the 
least  like  the  Browns  and  Robinsons.  The  very 
first  evening,  as  they  were  driving  home  to- 
gether, Jack,  having  spent  the  day  in  a  close 
examination  of  the  new-comer,  thought  it  as 
well  to  let  his  father  know  his  opinion  on  the 
subject,  which  he  did  as  they  flew  along  in  their 
dogcart,  with  the  wicked  mare  which  Jack  could 
scarcely  hold  in,  and  the  sharp  wind  whizzing 
past  their  ears,  that  were  icy  cold  with  speed. 

"  I  see  you  have  got  a  new  fellow  in  the  office," 
said  Jack.  "1  hope  it's  not  my  idleness  that 
made  it  necessary.  I  should  have  gone  back  on 
Monday  ;  but  I  thought  you  said — " 

"I  am  glad  you  didn't  come,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  quietly.  ."  I  should  have  told  you  had 
there  been  any  occasion.  No,  it  was  not  for  that. 
You  know  he  came  in  young  Jones's  place." 

"He's  not  very  much  like  young  Jones," 
said  Jack — "as  old  as  I  am,  I  should  think. 
How  she  pulls,  to  be  sure !  One  would  think, 
to  see  her  go,  she  hadn't  been  out  for  a  week." 

"  Older  than  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow — 
"  five-and-twenty ;"  and  he  gave  an  unconscious 


sigh — for  it  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  sharp, 
and  the  mare  very  fresh  ;  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  man  may  relieve  his  mind,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  a  sigh,  without  being  obliged  to. 
render  a  reason,  So,  at  least,  Mr.  Brownlow 
thought. 

But  Jack  heard  it,  somehow,  notwithstanding 
the  ring  of  the  mare's  hoofs  and  the  rush  of  the 
wind,  and  was  confounded — as  much  confound- 
ed as  he  durst  venture  on  being  with  such  a  slip- 
pery animal  to  deal  with. 

"Beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  groom, 
"  keep  her  steady,  sir ;  this  here  is  the  gate  she's 
always  a-shying  at." 

"Oh,  confound  her!"  said  Jack — or  perhaps 
it  was  "  confound  you  "  —  which  would  have 
been  more  natural ;  but  the  little  waltz  perform- 
ed by  Mrs.  Bess  at  that  moment,  and  the  sharp 
crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  wind  that  whistled 
through  all,  made  his  adjuration  less  distinct 
than  it  might  have  been.  When,  however,  the 
dangerous  gate  was  past,  and  they  were  going 
on  again  with  great  speed  and  moderate  steadi- 
ness, he  resumed — 

"  I  thought  you  did  not  mean  to  have  another 
in  young  Jones's  place.  I  should  have  said 
Brown  could  do  all  the  work.  When  these  fel- 
lows have  too  little  to  do  they  get  into  all  sorts 
of  mischief." 

"  Most  fellows  do,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  calm- 
ly. "I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Jack,  that  I  want- 
ed young  Powys — I  know  his  people ;  that  is  to 
say,"  he  added  hastily,  "I  dont  know  his  peo- 
ple. Don't  take  it  into  your  head  that  I  do — 
but  still  I've  heard  something  about  them — in  a 
kind  of  a  way ;  and  it's  my  special  desire  to  have 
him  there." 

"I  said  nothing  against  it,  sir,"  said  Jack, 
displeased.  "You  are  the  head,  to  do  whatever 
you  like.  I  only  asked  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know  you  only  asked,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  with  quiet  decision.  "That  is  my 
business  ;  but  I'd  rather  you  were  civil  to  him, 
if  it  is  the  same  to  you." 

"By  Jove,  I  believe  she'll  break  our  necks 
some  day,"  said  Jack,  in  his  irritation,  though 
the  mare  was  doing  nothing  particular.  "  Go- 
ing as  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  the  groom  said  after- 
ward in  amazement,  "when  he  let  out  at  her 
enough  to  make  a  saint  contrairy."  And  "con- 
trairy"  she  was  up  to  the  very  door  of  the  house, 
which  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
just  as  well. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

NEW     NEIGHBORS. 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  reasons  why  Jack  was 
out  of  temper  at  this  particular  moment  was  that 
Mrs.  Swayne  had  been  impertinent  to  him.  Not 
that  he  cared  in  the  least  for  Mrs.  Swayne ;  but 
naturally  he  took  a  little  interest  in  the — child 
—he  supposed  she  was  only  a  child— a  little 
light  thing  that  felt  like  a  feather  when  he  car- 
ried her  in  out  of  the  snow.  He  had  carried  her 
in,  and  he  "  took  an  interest  "  in  her  ;  and  why 
he  should  be  met  with  impertinence  when  he 
asked  how  the  little  creature  was,  was  more 
than  Jack  could  understand.  The  Very  morning 
of  the  day  on  which  he  saw  young  Powys  first, 
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he  had  been  answered  by  Mrs.  Swayne  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her  door,  and  pulling  it  close  be- 
hind her,  as  if  she  was  afraid  of  thieves  or  some- 
thing. "  She's  a-going  on  as  nicely  as  could  be, 
and  there  ain't  no  cause  for  anxiety,  sir,"  Mrs. 
Swayne  said,  which  was  not  a  very  impertinent 
speech  after  all. 

"  Oh,  I  did  not  suppose  there  was,"  said  Jack. 
"It  was  only  a  sprain,  I  suppose  ;  but  she  look- 
ed such  a  delicate  little  thing.  That  old  woman 
with  her  was  her  mother,  eh  ?  What  did  she 
mean  traveling  with  a  fragile  little  creature  like 
that  in  the  carrier's  cart  ?" 

"I  don't  know  about  no  old  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne ;  "the  good  lady  as  has  my  front 
parlor  is  the  only  female  as  is  here,  and  they've 
come  for  quiet,  Mr.  John,  not  meaning  no  of- 
fense ;  and  when  you're  a  bit  nervish,  as  I 
knows  myself  by  experience,  it  goes  to  your 
heart  every  time  as  there  comes  a  knock  at  the 
door. " 

"You  can't  have  many  knocks  at  the  door 
here,"  said  Jack ;  "as  for  me,  I  only  wanted  to 
know  how  the  little  thing  was." 

"Miss  is  a-doing  nicely,  sir,"  Mrs.  Swayne 
answered,  with  solemnity;  and  this  was  what 
Jack  considered  a  very  impertinent  reception  of 
his  kind  inquiries.  He  was  amused  by  it,  and 
yet  it  put  him  a  little  out  of  temper  too.  "  As 
if  I  could  possibly  mean  the  child  any  harm," 
he  said  to  himself,  with  a  laugh ;  rather,  in- 
deed, insisting  on  the  point  that  she  was  a  child 
in  all  his  thoughts  on  the  subject ;  and  then,  as 
has  been  seen,  the  sudden  introduction  of  young 
Powys  and  Mr.  Brownlow's  calm  adoption  of 
the  sentiment  that  it  was  his  business  to  decide 
who  was  to  be  in  the  office,  came  a  little  hard 
upon  Jack,  who,  after  all,  notwithstanding  his 
philosophical  indifference  as  to  his  sister's  heir- 
ess-ship, liked  to  be  consulted  about  matters  of 
business,  and  did  not  approve  of  being  put  back 
into  a  secondary  place. 

Thus  it  was  with  a  sense  of  having  done  her 
duty  by  her  new  lodgers,  that  Mrs.  Swayne  paid 
her  periodical  visit  in  the  afternoon  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  parlor,  where  the  object  of  Jack 
Brownlow's  inquiries  lay  very  much  covered  up 
on  the  little  horsehair  sofa.  She  was  still  suffer- 
ing from  her  sprain,  and  was  lying  asleep-on  the 
narrow  couch,  wrapped  in  all  the  shawls  her 
mother  possessed,  and  with  her  own  pretty  red 
cloak  thrown  over  the  heap.  It  was  rather  a 
grim  little  apartment,  with  dark-green  painted 
walls,  and  coarse  white  curtains  drawn  over  the 
single  window.  But  the  inmates  probably  were 
used  to  no  better,  and  certainly  were  quite  con- 
tent with  their  quarters.  The  girl  lay  asleep 
with  a  flush  upon  her  cheeks,  which  the  long  eye- 
lashes seemed  to  overshadow,  and  her  soft  rings 
of  dark  hair  pushed  back  in  pretty  disorder  off 
her  soft,  full,  childlike  forehead.  She  was  sleep- 
ing that  grateful  sleep  of  convalescence,  in  which 
life  itself  seems  to  come  back — a  sleep  deep  and 
sound  and  dreamless,  and  quite  undisturbed  by 
the  little  murmur  of  voices  which  went  on  over 
the  fire.  Her  mother  was  a  tall,  meagre  wom- 
an, older  than  the  mother  of  "such  a  girl  ought 
to  have  been.  Save  that  subtle,  indefinable  re- 
semblance which  is  called  family  likeness,  the 
two  did  not  resemble  each  other.  The  elder 
woman  now  sitting  in  the  horsehair  easy-chair 
over  the  fire,  was  very  tall,  with  long  features, 


and  gray  cheeks  which  had  never  known  any 
roses.  She  had  keen  black  passionate  eyes, 
looking  as  young  and  full  of  life  as  if  she  had 
been  sixteen  instead  of  nearly  sixty ;  and  her 
hair  was  still  as  black  as  it  had  been  in  her 
youth.  But  somehow  the  dead  darkness  of  the 
hair  made  the  gray  face  underneath  look  older 
than  if  it  had  been  softened  by  the  silvery  tones 
of  white  that  belong  to  the  aged.  She  was 
dressed  as  poor  women,  who  have  ceased  to  care 
about  their  appearance,  and  have  no  natural 
instinct  that  way,  so  often  dress,  in  every  thing 
most  suited  to  increase  her  personal  deficiencies. 
She  had  a  little  black  lace  cap  over  her  black 
hair,  and  a  black  gown  with  a  rim  of  grayish 
white  round  the  neck,  badly  made,  and  which 
took  away  any  shape  that  might  ever  have  been 
in  her  tall  figure.  Her  hands  were  hard,  and 
red,  and  thin,  with  no  sort  of  softening  between 
them  and  the  harsh  black  sleeve  which  clasped 
her  wrists.  She  was  not  a  lady,  that  was  evi- 
dent ;  and  yet  you  would  not  have  said  she  was 
a  common  woman  after  you  had  looked  into 
her  eyes.  v 

It  was  very  cold,  though  the  thaw  had  set  in, 
and  the  snow  was  gone — raw  and  damp  with  a 
penetrating  chill,  which  is  as  bad  as  frost — or 
worse,  some  people  think.  And  the  new-comer 
sat  over  the  fire,  leaning  forward  in  the  high- 
backed  horse-hair  chair,  and  spreading  out  her 
hands  to  the  warmth.  She  had  given  Mrs. 
Swayne  a.  general  invitation  to  come  in  for  a 
chat*  in  the  afternoon,  not  knowing  as  yet  how 
serious  a  business  that  was  ;  and  was  now  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it,  interposing  a  few  words  now 
and  then,  and  yet  not  altogether  without  com- 
fort in  the  companionship,  the  very  hum  of  hu- 
man speech  having  something  consolatory  in  it. 

"If  it's  been  a  fever,  that's  a  thing  as  will 
mend,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "and  well  over  too; 
and  a  thing  as  you  don't  have  more  nor  once. 
When  it's  here,  and  there's  decline  in  the  fami- 
ly— "she  added,  putting  her  hand  significantly 
to  her  breast. 

"There's  no  decline  in  my  family,"  said  the 
lodger,  quickly.  "It  was  downright  sickness  al- 
ways. No,  she's  quite  strong  in  her  chest.  I've 
always  said  it  was  a  great  blessing  that  they  were 
all  strong  in  their  chests." 

"And  yet  you  have  but  this  one  left, "said 
Mrs.  Swayne.  "Dear,  dear! — when  it's  de- 
cline, it  comes  kind  of  natural,  and  you  get  used 
to  it  like.  An  aunt  o'  mine  had  nine,  all  took 
one  after  the  other,  and  she  got  that  used  to  it, 
she'd  tell  you  how  it  would  be  as  soon  as  e'er  a 
one  o'  them  began  to  droop  ;  but  when  it's  them 
sort  of  masterful  sicknesses  as  you  can't  do  noth- 
ing for —  Deary  me !  all  strong  in  their  chests, 
and  yet  you  have  had  so  many  and  but  this  one 
left." 

"Ay,"  said  the  mother,  wringing  her  thin 
hands  with  a  momentary  yet  habitual  action, 
"  it's  hard  when  you've  reared  them  so  far  ,  but 
you  said  it  was  good  air  here  ?" 

"Beautiful  air,  that's  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  enthusiastically  ;  "  and  when  she  gets  a 
bit  stronger,  and  the  weather  gets  milder,  and  he 
mends  of  his  rheumatics,  Swayne  shall  drive  her 
out  in  his  spring-cart.  It's  a  fine  way  of  seeing 
the  country — a  deal  finer,  /think,  than  the  gen- 
try in  their  carriages  with  a  coachman  on  his  box 
perched  up  afore  them.  I  ain't  one  as  holds  by 
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much  doctoring.  Doctors  and  parsons,  they're 
all  alike  ;  and  I  don't  care  if  I  never  saw  one  o' 
them  more." 

"Isn't  there  a  nice  clergyman?"  said  the 
lodger — "  it's  a  nice  church,  for  we  saw  it  pass- 
ing in  the  cart,  and  the  child  took  a  fancy  to  it. 
In  the  country  like  this,  it's  nice  to  have  a  nice 
clergyman — that's  to  say,  if  you're  church  folks." 

"  There  was  nothing  but  church  folks  heard 
tell  of  where  I  came  from, "  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
with  a  little  heat.  "  Them  as  says  I  wasn't  born 
and  bred  and  confirmed  in  the  church  don't  know 
what  they're  talking  of;  but  since  we  come  here, 
you  know,  along  of  Swayne  being  a  Dissenter, 
and  the  rector  a  man  as  has  no  sympathy,  I've 
give  up.  It's  the  same  with  the  doctors.  There 
ain't  one  as  I  haven't  tried,  exceptin'  the  home- 
pathic  ;  and  I  was  turning  it  over  in  my  mind  as 
soon  as  Swayne  had  another  bad  turn  to  send  for 
him." 

"I  hope  we  shan't  want  any  more  doctors," 
said  the  mother,  once  more  softly  wringing  her 
hands.  "But  for  Pamela's  sake — " 

"Is  that  her  name?"  said  Mrs,  Swayne;  "I 
never  knew  one  of  that  name  afore ;  but  folks  is 
all  for  new-fashioned  names  nowadays.  The 
Pollys  and  Betsys  as  used  to  be  in  my  young 
days,  I  never  hear  tell  of  them  now;  but  the 
girls  ain't  no  nicer  nor  no  better  behaved  as  I 
can  see.  It's  along  o'  the  story-books  and  things. 
There's  Miss  Sairah  as  is  always  a-lending 
books—" 

"Is  Miss  Sairah  the  young  lady  in  the  great 
house?"  asked  the  stranger,  looking  up. 

Mrs.  Swayne  assented  with  a  little  reluctance. 
"Oh !  yes,  sure  enough  ;  but  they  ain't  the  real 
old  Squires.  Not  as  the  old  Squires  was  much 
to  brag  of;  they  was  awful  poor,  and  there 
never  was  nothing  to  be  made  out  of  them,  nei- 
ther by  honest  trade-folks  nor  cottagers,  nor  no- 
body ;  but  him  as  has  it  now  is  nothing  but  a 
lawyer  out  of  Masterton.  He's  made  it  all,  I 
shouldn't  wonder,  by  cheating  poor  folks  out  of 
their  own ;  but  there  he  is  as  grand  as  a  prince, 
and  Miss  Sairah  dressed  up  like  a  little  peacock, 
and  her  carriage  and  her  riding-horse,  and  her 
school,  as  if  she  was  real  old  gentry.  It  was  Mr. 
John  as  carried  your  girl  indoors  that  time  when 
she  fell ;  and  a  rare  troublesome  one  he  can  be 
when  he  gets  it  in  his  head,  a-calling  at  my 
house,  and  knocking  at  the  knocker  when,  for 
any  thing  he  could  tell,  Swayne  might  ha'  been 
in  one  of  his  bad  turns,  or  your  little  maid  a- 
snatching  a  bit  of  sleep." 

"But  why  does  he  come?"  said  the  lodger, 
once  more  looking  up;  "is  it  to  ask  after  Mr. 
Swayne  ?" 

Mr.  Swayne's  spouse  gave  a  great  many 
shakes  of  her  head  over  this  question.  "  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  "she  said,  "there's  a  deal  of  folks 
thinks  if  Swayne  hadn't  a  good  wife  behind  him 
as  kept  all  straight,  his  bad  turns  would  come 
very  different.  That's  all  as  a  woman  gets  for 
slaving  and  toiling  and  understanding  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  e'er  a  man.  No ;  it  was  not  for 
my  husband.  I  haven't  got  nothing  to  say 
against  Mr.  John.  He's  not  one  of  the  sort  as 
leads  poor  girls  astray  and  breaks  their  hearts  ; 
but  I  wouldn't  have  him  about  here,  not  too 
often,  if  I  was  you.  He  was  a-asking  after  your 
girl." 

"  Pamela  ?"  said  the  mother,  with  surprise  and 


almost  amusement  in  her  tone,  and  she  looked 
back  to  the  sofa  where  her  daughter  was  lying 
with  a  flush  too  pink  and  roselike  for  health 
upon  her  cheek.  "Poor  little  thing;  it  is  too 
early  for  that — she  is  only  a  child." 

"I  don't  put  no  faith  in  them  being  only  chil- 
dren," said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "It  comes  terrible 
soon,  does  that  sort  of  thing  ;  and  a  gentleman 
has  nice  ways  with  him.  When  she's  once  had 
one  of  that  sort  a-running  after  her,  a  girl  don't 
take  to  an  honest  man  as  talks  plain  and 
straightforward.  That's  my  opinion;  and, 
thank  Providence,  I've  been  in  the  way  of  temp- 
tation myself,  and  I  know  what  it  all  means." 

Mrs.  Swayne's  lodger  did  not  seem  at  all  de- 
lighted by  these  commentaries.  A  little  flush  of 
pride  or  pain  came  over  her  colorless  cheek  ;  and 
she  kept  glancing  back  at  the  sofa  on  which  her 
daughter  lay.  "My  Pamela  is  a  little  lady,  if 
ever  there  was  a  lady,"  she  said,  in  a  nervous  un- 
dertone ;  but  it  was  evidently  a  question  she  did 
not  mean  to  discuss  with  her  landlady  ;  and  thus 
the  conversation  came  to  a  pause. 

Mrs.  Swayne,  however,  was  not  easily  sub- 
dued ;  and  curiosity  urged  her  even  beyond  her 
wont.  "I  think  you  said  as  you  had  friends 
here  ?"  she  said,  making  a  new  start. 

"No,  no  friends.  We're  alone  in  the  world, 
she  and  I, "said  the  woman,  hastily.  "We've 
been  long  away,  and  every  body  is  dead  that  ever 
belonged  to  us.  She  hasn't  a  soul  but  me,  poor 
dear,  and  I'm  old.  It's  dreadful  to  be  old  and 
have  a  young  child.  If  I  was  to  die — but  we're 
not  badly  off,"  she  continued,  with  a  faint  smile 
in  answer  to  an  alarmed  glance  all  around  the 
room  from  Mrs.  Swayne,  "  and  I'm  saving  up 
every  penny  for  her.  If  I  could  only  see  her  as 
well  and  rosy  as  she  used  to  be!" 

"  That  will  come  in  time,"  said  the  landlady. 
"  Don't  you  be  afeard.  It's  beautiful  air  ;  and 
what  with  fresh  milk  and  new-laid  eggs,  she'll 
come  round  as  fast  as  the  grass  grows.  You'll 
see  she  will — they  always  does  here.  Miss  Sairah 
herself  was  as  puny  a  bit  of  a  child  as  ever  you 
set  eyes  on,  and  she's  a  fine  tall  lass  with  a  color 
like  a  rose — I  will  say  that  for  her — now." 

"And  I  think  you  said  she  was  about  my 
child's  age,"  said  the  mother,  with  a  certain 
wistful  glance  out  of  the  window.  "Perhaps 
she  and  my  Pamela —  But  of  course  a  young 
lady  like  that  has  plenty  of  friends.  Pamela 
will  never  be  tall  —  she's  done  growing.  She 
takes  after  her  father's  side,  you  see,"  the  poor 
woman  added,  with  a  sigh,  looking  round  once, 
more  to  the  sofa  where  her  child  lay. 

"  And  it  ain't  long,  perhaps,  since  you  lost 
your  good  gentleman?"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  cu- 
riosity giving  a  certain  brevity  to  her  speech. 

"He  was  in  the  army, "said  the  lodger,  pass- 
ing by  the  direct  question,  "  and  it's  a  wandering 
sort  of  life.  Now  I've  come  back,  all  are  gone 
that  ever  belonged  to  me,  or  so  much  as  knew 
me.  It  feels  dreary  like.  I  don't  mind  for  my- 
self, if  I  could  but  find  some  kind  friends  for  my 
child." 

"Don't  you  fret,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  rising. 
"She'll  find  friends,  no  fear;  and  its  ridiklus 
to  hear  you  talk  like  an  old  woman,  and  not  a 
gray  hair  on  your  head —  But  I  hear  Swayne 
a-grumbling,  Mrs.  Preston.  He's  no  better  nor 
an  old  washerwoman,  that  man  isn't,  for  his  tea." 

When  the  conversation  ended  thus,  the  lodger 
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rose,  partly  in  civility,  and  stood  before  the  fire, 
looking  into  the  dark  little  mirror  over  the 
mantle-shelf  when  her  visitor  was  gone.  It  was 
not  vanity  that  moved  her  to  look  at  herself. 
"Threescore  and  ten!"  she  was  saying  softly — 
"  threescore  and  ten!  She'd  be  near  thirty  by 
then,  and  able  to  take  care  of  herself."  It  was 
a  sombre  thought  enough,  but  it  was  all  the 
comfort  she  could  take.  "The  child"  all  this 
time  had  to  all  appearance  lain  fast  asleep  under 
her  wraps,  with  the  red  cloak  laid  over  her,  a 
childlike,  fragile  creature.  She  began  to  stir  at 
this  moment,  and  her  mother's  face  cleared  as 
if  by  magic.  She  went  up  to  the  little  hard 
couch,  and  murmured  her  inquiries  over  it  with 
that  indescribable  voice  which  belongs  only  to 
doves,  and  mothers  croodling  over  their  sick 
children.  Pamela  considered  it  the  most  ordi- 
nary utterance  in  the  world,  and  never  found 
out  that  it  was  totally  unlike  the  usually  almost 
harsh  tones  of  the  same  voice  when  addressing 
other  people.  The  girl  threw  off  her  coverings 
with  a  little  impatience,  and  came  with  tottering 
steps  to  the  big  black  easy-chair.  The  limpid 
eyes  which  had  struck  Jack  Brownlow  when 
they  gazed  wistfully  out  of  the  carrier's  cart, 
were  almost  too  bright,  as  her  color  was  almost  too 
warm,  for  the  moment ;  but  it  was  the  flush  of 
weakness  and  sleep,  not  of  fever.  She  too.  like 
her  mother,  wore  rusty  black ;  but  neither  that 
poor  and  melancholy  garb,  nor  any  other  dis- 
advantageous circumstance,  could  impair  the 
sweetness  of  the  young  tender  face.  It  was 
lovely  with  the  sweetness  of  spring  as  are  the 
primroses  and  anemones;  dew,  and  fragrance, 
and  growth,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  expan- 
sion, were  in  her  lovely  looks.  You  could  not 
have  told  what  she  might  not  grow  to.  Seeing 
her,  it  was  possible  to  understand  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  poor  old  mother,  verging  on 
threescore,  counted  her  chances  of  a  dozen  years 
longer  in  this  life.  These  dozen  years  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  Pamela  ;  and  Pamela 
was  all  that  she  had  in  the  world. 

"You  have  had  a  long  sleep,  my  darling.  I 
am  sure  you  feel  better,"  she  said. 

"I  feel  quite  well,  mamma,"  said  the  girl; 
and  she  sat  down  and  held  out  her  hands  to  the 
fire.  Then  the  mother  began  to  talk,  and  give 
an  account  of  the  conversation  she  had  been 
holding.  She  altered  it  a  little,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged. She  omitted  all  Mrs.  Swayne's 
anxieties  about  Jack  Brownlow,  and  put  various 
orthodox  sentiments  into  her  mouth  instead. 
When  she  had  gone  on  so  for  some  ten  minutes, 
Pamela,  who  had  been  making  evident  efforts  to 
restrain  herself,  suddenly  opened  her  red  lips 
with  a  burst  of  soft  ringing  laughter,  so  that  the 
mother  stopped  confused. 

"I  am  afraid  it  was  very  naughty," said  the 
girl ;  "but  I  woke  up,  and  I  did  not  want  to  dis- 
turb you,  and  I  could  not  help  listening.  Oh, 
mamma,  how  clever  you  are  to  make  up  con- 
versation like  that.  When  you  know  Mrs. 
Swayne  was  talking  of  Mr.  John,  and  was  such 
fun  !  Why  shouldn't  I  hear  about  Mr.  John  ? 
Because  one  has  been  ill,  is  one  never  to  have 
any  more  fun?  You  don't  expect  me  to  die 
now  ?" 

" God  forbid !"  said  the  mother.  "But  what 
do  you  know  about  Mr.  John  ?  Mrs.  Swayne 
said  nothing — " 
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"  She  said  he  came  a-knocking  at  the  knock- 
er," Pamela  said,  with  a  merry  little  conscious 
laugh  ;  "  and  you  asked  if  he  came  to  ask  for 
Mr.  Swayne.  I  thought  I  should  have  laughed 
out  and  betrayed  myself  then." 

"But,  my  dear," said  Mrs.  Preston,  steadily, 
"  why  shouldn't  he  have  come  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Swayne?" 

"Yes,  why  indeed?"  said  Pamela,  with  an- 
other merry  peal  of  laughter,  which  made  her 
mother's  face  relax,  though  she  was  not  herself 
very  sensible  wherein  the  joke  lay. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "  if  he  did,  or  if  he  didn't, 
it  does  not  matter  very  much  to  us.  We  know 
nothing  about  Mr.  John." 

"Oh,  but  I  do, "said  Pamela;  "it  was  he 
that  was  standing  by  that  lady's  chair  on  the  ice 
— I  saw  him  as  plain  as  possible.  I  knew  him 
in  a  minute  when  he  carried  me  in.  Wasn't  it 
nice  and  kind  of  him  ?  and  he  knew — us ; — I 
am  sure  he  did.  Why  shouldn't  he  come  and 
ask  for  me  ?  I.think  it  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world." 

"How  could  he  know  us?"  said  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, wondering.  "My  darling,  now  you  are 
growing  older  you  must  not  think  so  much  about 
fun.  I  don't  say  it  is  wrong,  but —  For  you 
see,  you  have  grown  quite  a  woman  now.  It 
would  be  nice  if  you  could  know  Miss  Sara,"  she 
added,  melting ;  "but  she  is  a  little  great  lady, 
and  you  are  but  a  poor  little  girl — " 

"I  must  know  Miss  Sara,"  cried  Pamela. 
"We  shall  see  her  every  day.  I  want  to  know 
them  both.  We  shall  be  always  seeing  them 
any  time  they  go  out.  I  wonder  if  she  is  pretty. 
The  lady  was,  that  was  in  the  chair." 

"  How  can  you  see  every  thing  like  that,  Pa- 
mela ?  "  said  her  mother,  with  mild  reproof. 
"  I  don't  remember  any  lady  in  a  chair." 

"But  /'ve  got  a  pair  of  eyes,"  said  Pamela, 
with  a  laugh.  She  was  not  thinking  that  they 
were  pretty  eyes,  but  she  certainly  had  a  pleasant 
feeling  that  they  were  clear  and  sharp,  and  saw 
every  thing  and  every  body  within  her  range  of 
vision.  "  I  like  traveling  in  that  cart,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment,  "if  it  were  not  so  cold.  It 
would  be  pleasant  in  summer  to  go  jogging  along 
and  see  every  thing  —  but  then,  to  be  sure,  in 
summer  there's  no  ice,  and  no  nice  bright  fires 
shining  through  the  windows.  But  mamma, 
please, "the  little  thing  added,  with  a  doubtful 
look  that  might  be  saucy  or  sad  as  occasion  re- 
quired, "  why  are  you  so  dreadfully  anxious  to 
find  me  kind  friends?" 

This  was  said  with  a  little  laugh,  though  her 
eyes  were  not  laughing ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
serious  look  her  mother  cast  upon  her,  she  got 
up  hastily  and  threw  herself  down,  weak  as  she 
was,  at  the  old  woman's  knee. 

"  Don't  you  think  if  we  were  to  live  both  as 
long  as  we  could  and  then  to  die  both  together !" 
cried  the  changeable  girl,  with  a  sudden  sob. 
"  Oh,  mamma,  why  didn't  you  have  me  when 
you  were  young,  when  you  had  Florry,  that  we 
might  have  lived  ever  so  long,  ever  so  long  to- 
gether ?  Would  it  be  wrong  for  me  to"die  when 
you  die  ?  why  should  it  be  wrong  ?  God  would 
know  what  we  meant  by  it.  He  would  know  it 
wasn't  for  wickedness.  And  it  would  make 
your  mind  easy  whatever  should  happen,"{cried 
the  child,  burying  her  pretty  face  in  her  mother's 
lap.  Thus  the  two  desolate  creatures  clung  to- 
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gether,  the  old  woman  yearning  to  live,  the 
young  creature  quite  ready  at  any  word  of  com- 
mand that  might  reach  her  to  give  up  her  short 
existence.  They  had  nobody  in  the  world  be- 
longing to  them  that  they  knew  of,  and  in  the 
course  of  nature  their  companionship  could  only 
be  so  short,  so  short !  And  it  was  not  as  if  God 
saw  only  the  outside  like  men.  He  would  know 
what  they  meant  by  it ;  that  was  what  poor  little 
Pamela  thought. 

But  she  was  as  lively  as  a  little  bird  half  an 
hour  after,  being  a  creature  of  a  variable  mind. 
Not  a  magnificent  little  princess,  self-possessed 
and  reflective,  like  Sara  over  the  way — a  little 
soul  full  of  fancies,  and  passions,  and  sudden  im- 
pulses of  every  kind — a  kitten  for  fun,  a  heroine 
for  any  thing  tragic,  such  as  she,  not  feared,  but 
hoped,  might  perhaps  fall  in  her  way.  And  the 
mother,  who  understood  the  passion,  did  not 
know  very  much  about  either  the  fun  or  the 
fancy,  and  was  puzzled  by  times,  and  even  vexed 
when  she  had  no  need  to  be  vexed.  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton was  greatly  perplexed  even  that  night  after 
this  embrace  and  the  wild  suggestion  that  ac- 
companied it  to  see  how  swiftly  and  fully  Pame- 
la's light  heart  came  back  to  her.  She  could  not 
comprehend  such  a  proposal  of  despair  ;  but  how 
the  despair  should  suddenly  flit  off  and  leave  the 
sweetest  fair  skies  of  delight  and  hope  below  was 
more  than  the  poor  woman  could  understand. 
However,  the  fact  was  that  hope  and  despair 
were  quite  capable  of  living  next  door  in  Pame- 
la's fully  occupied  mind,  and  that  despair  itself 
was  but  another  kind  of  hope  when  it  got  into 
those  soft  quarters  where  the  air  was  full  of  the 
chirping  of  birds  and  the  odors  of  the  spring. 
She  could  not  sing,  to  call  singing,  but  yet  she 
went  on  singing  all  the  evening  long  over  her 
bits  of  work,  and  planned  drives  in  Mr.  Swayne's 
spring-cart,  and  even  in  the  carrier's  wagon, 
much  more  joyfully  than  Sara  ever  anticipated 
the  use  of  her  grays.  Yet  she  had  but  one  life, 
one  worn  existence,  old  and  shattered  by  much 
suffering,  between  her  and  utter  solitude  and 
destitution.  No  wonder  her  mother  looked  at 
her  with  silent  wonder,  she  who  could  never  get 
this  woful  possibility  out  of  her  mind. 


CHAPTER  X. 

AT  THE  GATE. 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Sara  could  be 
long  unconscious  of  her  humble  neighbors.  She, 
too,  as  well  as  Jack,  had  seen  them  in  the  car- 
rier's cart ;  and  though  Jack  had  kept  his  little 
adventure  to  himself,  Sara  had  no  reason  to  omit 
due  notice  of  her  encounter.  It  was  quite  a  new 
sensation  to  her  when  she  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  little  face  with  its  dewy  eyes  peeping  out  at 
Mrs.  Swayne's  window.  And  the  ticket  which 
offended  Sara's  sight  had  been  promptly  taken 
down,  not  by  Mrs.  Swayne,  but  by  her  lodgers 
themselves.  Sara's  impulse  was  to  go  over  im- 
mediately and  thank  them  for  this  good  office ; 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  she  decided  to  wait  an- 
other opportunity.  They  might  not  be  "nice," 
— or  they  might  be  ladies,  and  require  more  cere- 
monious treatment,  notwithstanding  the  carrier's 
wagon.  The  face  that  peeped  from  Mrs. 
Swayne's  window  might  have  belonged  to  a  little 


princess  in  disguise  for  any  thing  that  could  be 
said  to  the  contrary.  And  Sara  was  still  of  the 
age  which  believes  in  disguised  princesses,  at 
least  in  theory.  She  talked  about  them,  how- 
ever, continually  ;  putting  Jack  to  many  hypo- 
critical devices  to  conceal  that  he  too  had  'seen 
the  little  stranger.  Though  why  he  should  keep 
that  fact  secret,  nobody,  not  even  himself  could 
tell.  And  he  had  confided  it  to  young  Keppel, 
though  he  did  not  think  of  telling  the  story  at 
home.  "I  don't  know  if  you  would  call  her 
pretty,  but  her  eyes  are  like  two  stars,"  was  what 
Jack  said  ;  and  he  was  more  angry  at  Keppel's 
jocular  response  than  was  at  all  needful.  But, 
as  for  Sara,  she  was  far  more  eloquent.  "  She 
is  not  pretty,"  that  authority  said;  "all  girls 
are  pretty,  I  suppose,  in  a  kind  of  a  way — I  and 
Fanny  Hardcastle  and  every  body — I  despise 
that.  She's  lovely ;  one  would  like  to  take  and 
kiss  her.  I  don't  in  the  least  care  whether  I  am 
speaking  grammar  or  not ;  but  I  want  to  know 
her,  and  I've  made  up  my  mind  I'll  have  her 
here." 

"  Softly,  Sara, "said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  that 
indulgent  look  which  Sara  alone  called  into  his 
eyes. 

" Oh  yes,  papa,  as  softly  as  you  please;  but  I 
shall  never  be  like  her  if  I  were  to  live  a  hun- 
dred years.  I'd  like  to  cut  all  my  hair  off,  and 
wear  it  like  that ;  but  what's  the  use,  with  this 
odious  light  hair  ?" 

"I  thought  it  was  golden  and  Titianesque, 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  things,"  said  Jack,  "besides 
being  fashionable.  I've  heard  Keppel  say — " 

"  Don't,  please  ;  Mr.  Keppel  is  so  stupid,'* 
and  she  took  in  her  hand  a  certain  curl  she  had, 
which  was  her  favorite  curl  in  a  general  way, 
and  looked  at  it  with  something  like  disgust. 

"  It  isn't  even  the  right  color  for  the  fashion," 
she  said,  contemptuously.  This  was  at  break- 
fast, before  the  gentlemen  went  to  business, 
which  was  a  favorite  hour  with  all  of  them, 
when  their  minds  were  free,  and  the  day  had 
not  as  yet  produced  its  vexations.  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  for  his  part,  had  quite  got  over  any  symp- 
toms of  discomposure  that  his  children  might 
have  perceived  on  his  face.  Every  thing  was 
going  on  well  again.  Young  Powys  was  safely 
settled  in  the  office,  and  his  employer  already 
had  got  used  to  him,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be 
coming  of  it :  and  every  day  was  helping  on  the 
year,  the  one  remaining  year  of  uncertainty.  He 
was  very  anxious,  but  still  he  was  not  such  a 
novice  in  life  but  that  he  could  keep  his  anxiety 
to  himself. 

"Don't  forget  to  make  every  thing  comfort- 
able for  your  visitors,"  was  what  he  said,  as  he 
drove  away ;  and  the  fact  was,  that  even  Mr. 
Brownlow  Cast  a  glance  over  at  Mrs.  Swayne's 
windows;  and  that  Jack  brought  the  mare  al- 
most on  her  haunches,  by  way  of  showing  his 
skill,  as  she  dashed  out  at  the  gates.  And  poor 
little  Pamela  had  limped  to  the  window,  for  she 
had  not  much  to  amuse  her,  and  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Brownlow's  dog-cart  was  an  event.  "Is 
that  the  girl  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "  why  she 
K  like  your  sister,  Jack." 

"Like  Sara!"  Jack  gasped  in  dismay.  He 
was  so  amazed  that  he  could  say  nothing  more 
for  a  full  minute.  "  I  suppose  you  think  every 
thing  that's  pretty  is  like  Sara,"  he  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  his  breath. 
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"  Well,  perhaps,"  said  the  father ;  "  but  there's 
something  more  there— and  yet  she's  not  like 
Sara  either  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world,"  said  Jack, 
decisively ;  at  which  Mr.  Brownlow  only  smiled, 
making  no  other  reply. 

Sara,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this ;  and 
notwithstanding  her  admiration  for  the  stranger, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  been  flat- 
tered by  the  suggestion.  She  made  great  prepa- 
rations* for  her  visitors.  There  was  to  be  a  din- 
ner-party, and  old  Lady  Motherwell  and  her  son 
Sir  Charles  were  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two — partly 
because  it  was  too  far  for  the  old  lady  to  drive 
back  that  night,  and  partly,  perhaps,  for  other 
reasons,  which  nobody  was  supposed  to  know 
any  thing  about.  In  her  own  mind,  however, 
Sara  was  not  quite  unaware  of  these  other  rea- 
sons. The  girl  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
aware  that  she  was  considered  a  good  match  in 
the  county,  and  she  knew  very  well  what  Sir 
Charles  meant  when  he  came  and  mounted 
guard  over  her  at  county  gatherings.  It  was 
commonly  reported  of  Sir  Charles  Motherwell 
that  he  was  not  bright — but  he  was  utterly 
opaque  to  Sara  when  he  came  and  stood  over 
her  and  shut  out  other  people  who  might  have 
been  amusing;  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  Miss 
Brownlow  was  in  a  cynical  state  of  mind  alto- 
gether about  amusing  people.  She  thought  they 
were  an  extinct  species,  like  mastodons,  and  the 
other  sort  of  brutes  that  lived  before  the  crea- 
tion. Fanny  Hardcastle  began  to  unfold  her 
dress  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  to  look 
out  her  gloves  and  her  shoes  and  all  her  little 
ornaments,  and  was  in  a  flutter  all  day  about  the 
dinner  at  Brownlows.  But  as  for  Sara,  she  was 
not  excited.  By  way  of  making  up  to  herself 
for  what  she  might  have  to  suffer  in  the  even- 
ing, she  went  out  for  a  ride,  a  pleasure  of  which 
she  had  been  debarred  for  some  time  by  the 
frost ;  and  little  Pamela  came  again  to  the  win- 
dow and  watched — oh,  with  what  delight  and 
envy  and  admiration ! — the  slender-limbed  chest- 
nut and  the  pretty  creature  he  carried,  as  they 
came  down  all  the  length  of  the  avenue. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  make  haste — make  haste!  it  is 
a  prettier  sight  than  Mr.  John,"  cried  the  little 
girl  at  Mrs.  Swayne's  window,  her  cheeks  glow- 
ing and  her  eyes  shining ;  "  what  fun  it  is  to  live 
here  and  see  them  all  passing!"  Probably  she 
enjoyed  it  quite  as  much  as  Sara  did.  When 
she  had  watched  the  pretty  rider  as  far  as  that 
was  possible,  she  sat  down  by  the  window  to  wait 
till  she  came  back — wondering  where  she  was 
going — following  her  as  she  went  cantering  along 
the  sunny  long  stretches  of  road  which  Pamela 
remembered  watching  from  the  carrier's  cart. 
What  a  strange  kind  of  celestial  life  it  must  be 
to  be  always  riding  down  stately  avenues  and 
playing  golden-stringed  harps,  and  walking 
about  in  glorious  silken  robes  that  swept  the 
ground !  Pamela  laughed  to  herself  at  those 
splendid  images — she  enjoyed  it  more  than  Sara 
did,  though  Sara  found  all  these  good  things 
wonderfully  pleasant  too. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at? "said  her  moth- 
er, who  was  working  at  a  table  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room. 

"What  fun  it  is  to  live  here!"  repeated  Pa- 
mela. "  It  is  as  good  as  a  play  ;  don't  you  like 
to  see  them  all  riding  out  and  in,  and  the  horses 


prancing,  and  the  shadows  coming  down  the 
avenue? — it  was  the  greatest  luck  in  the  world 
to  come  here." 

"Put  up  your  foot,  my  dear, "said  her  moth- 
er, "and  don't  catch  cold  at  that  window.  I've 
seen  somebody  very  like  that  young  lady,  but  I 
can't  remember  where." 

"That  was  Miss  Sara,  I  suppose,"  said  Pa- 
mela, with  a  little  awe ;  and  she  put  up  her  weak 
foot,  and  kept  her  post  till  the  chestnut  and  his 
mistress  came  back,  when  the  excitement  was 
renewed ;  and  Mrs.  Preston  herself  took  another 
look,  and  wondered  where  she  had  seen  some 
one  like  that.  Thus  the  life  of  Brownlows  be- 
came entangled,  as  it  were,  in  that  of  the  hum- 
ble dwellers  at  their  gate,  before  either  were 
aware. 

Lady  Motherwell  arrived  in  a  very  solid  family 
coach,  just  as  the  winter  twilight  set  in ;  and  un- 
doubtedly, on  this  occasion  at  least,  it  was  Pa- 
mela who  had  the  best  of  it.  Sara  awaited  the 
old  lady  in  the  drawing-room,  ready  to  admin- 
ister to  her  the  indispensable  cup  of  tea ;  and  Sir 
Charles  followed  his  mother,  a  tall  fellow  with  a 
mustache  which  looked  like  a  respirator.  As 
for  Lady  Motherwell,  she  was  not  a  pleasant 
visitor  to  Sara ;  but  that  was  for  reasons  which 
I  have  already  stated.  In  herself  she  was  not  a 
disagreeable  old  woman.  She  had  even  a  cer- 
tain esprit  du  corps  which  made  it  evident  to  her 
that  thus  to  come  in  force  upon  a  girl  who  was 
alone,  was  a  violent  proceeding,  and  apt  to  drive 
the  quarry  prematurely  to  bay.  So  she  did  her 
best  to  conciliate  the  young  mistress  of  the 
house,  even  before  she  had  received  her  cup  of 
tea. 

"Charley  doesn't  take  tea,"  she  said.  "I 
think  we'll  send  him  off,  my  dear,  to  look  at  the 
stables,  or  something.  I  hate  to  have  a  man 
poking  about  the  room  when  I  want  a  comforta- 
ble chat;  and  in  this  nice  cozy  firelight,  too, 
when  they  look  like  tall  ghosts  about  a  place. 
You  may  go  and  have  your  cigar,  Charley.  Sara 
and  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  say." 

Sir  Charles  was  understood  to  murmur  through 
his  respirator  that  it  was  awful  hard  upon  a  fel- 
low to  be  banished  like  this ;  but  nevertheless, 
being  in  excellent  training,  and  knowing  it  to  be 
for  his  good,  he  went.  Then  Lady  Motherwell 
took  Sara  in  her  arms  for  the  second  time,  and 
gave  her  a  maternal  kiss. 

"My  love,  you're  looking  lovely, "she  said. 
"I'm  sorry  for  poor  Charley,  to  tell  the  truth ; 
but  I  knew  you'd  have  enough  of  him  to-night. 
Now  tell  me  how  you  are,  and  all  about  yourself. 
I  have  not  seen  you  for  an  age." 

"Oh, thank  you,  I'm  just  as  well  as  ever," 
said  Sara.  "  Sit  down  in  this  nice  low  chair, 
and  let  me  give  you  some  tea." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Lady  Motherwell.  "  And 
how  is  Jack  and  the  good  papa  ?  Jack  is  a  gay 
deceiver ;  he  is  not  like  my  boy.  You  should 
have  seen  him  driving  the  girls  about  the  ice  in 
that  chair.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  think  it  very 
nice,  do  you  know,  unless  it  was  a  very  old  friend 
or — somebody  very  particular.  I  was  so  sorry  I 
could  not  come  for  you — " 

"Oh, it  did  not  matter,"  said  Sara;  "I  was 
there  three  days.  I  got  on  very  well ;  and  then 
I  have  more  things  to  do  than  most  girls  have. 
I  don't  care  so  very  much  for  amusements.  1 
have  a  great  many  things  to  do." 
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"  Quite  a  little  housekeeper,"  said  Lady  Moth- 
erwell.  "  You  girls  don't  like  to  have  such  things 
said  to  you  nowadays ;  but  I'm  an  old-fashioned 
old  woma.n,  and  I  must  say  what  I  think.  What 
a  nice  little  wife  you  will  make  one  of  these 
days  !  That  used  to  be  the  highest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  us  when  I  was  your  age." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  it  at  all,"  said  Sara;  "I 
suppose  that  is  what  one  must  come  to.  It  is  no 
good  worrying  one's  self  about  it.  I  am  rather 
fond  of  housekeeping.  Are  you  going  to  be  one 
of  the  patronesses  for  the  Masterton  ball,  Lady 
Motherwell  ?  Do  you  think  one  should  go  ?"  ' 

"No,  I  don't  think  one  should  go,"  said  the 
old  lady,  not  without  a  very  clear  recollection 
that  she  was  speaking  to  John  Brownlow  the  so- 
licitor's daughter ;  "  but  I  think  a  dozen  may  go, 
and  you  shall  come  with  me.  I  am  going  to 
make  up  a  party — yourself  and  the  two  Kep- 
pels— " 

"  No,"  said  Sara,  "  I  am  a  Masterton  girl,  and 
I  ought  not  to  go  with  you  grand  county  folks 
— oh  no,  papa  must  take  me;  but  thank  you 
very  much  all  the' same." 

"You  are  an  odd  girl,"  said  Lady  Mother- 
well.  "You  forget  your  papa  is  one  of  the 
very  richest  of  the  county  folks,  as  you  call  us. 
I  think  Brownlows  is  the  finest  place  within 
twenty  miles,  and  you  that  have  all  the  charge 
of  it — " 

"Don't  laugh  at  me,  please — I  don't  like  be- 
ing laughed  at.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a  cat," 
said  Sara;  and  she  clasped  her  soft  hands  to- 
gether, and  sat  back  in  her  soft  velvet  chair  out 
of  the  firelight,  and  sheathed  her  claws  as  it 
were ;  not  feeling  sure  any  moment  that  she 
might  not  be  tempted  to  make  a  spring  upon 
her  flattering  foe. 

-'  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  want  to  spit  end 
scratch,  let  Charley  be  the  victim,  please,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "I  think  he  would  rather  like  it. 
And  I  am  not  laughing  in  the  least,  I  assure 
you.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good  housekeep- 
ing. We  used  to  be  brought  up  to  see  after 
every  thing  when  I  was  young ;  and  really,  you 
know,  when  you  have  a  large  establishment,  and 
feel  that  your  husband  looks  to  you  for  every 
thing—" 

"We  have  not  all  husbands,  thank  heaven," 
said  Sara,  spitefully;  "and  I  am  sure  I  don't 
want  a  situation  as  a  man's  housekeeper.  It  is 
all  very  well  when  it's  papa." 

"  You  will  not  always  think  so,"  said  Lady 
Motherwell,  laughing;  "that  is  a  thing  a  girl 
always  changes  her  mind  about.  Of  course  you 
will  marry  some  day,  as  every  body  does." 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Sara,  very  decidedly,  "  why 
it  should  be  of  course.  If  there  was  any  body 
that  papa  had  set  his  heart  on,  and  wanted  me 
to  marry — or  any  good  reason — of  course  I  would 
do  what  ever  was  my  duty.  But  I  don't  think 
papa  is  a  likely  sort  of  man  to  stake  me  at  cards, 
or  get  into  any  body's  power,  or  any  thing  of 
that  sort." 

"  Sara,  you  are  the  most  frightful  little  cynic," 
cried  Lady  Motherwell,  laughing;  "don't  you 
believe  that  girls  sometimes  fall  in  love?" 

"Oh  yes,  all  the  silly  ones, "said  Sara,  calmly, 
out  of  her  corner.  She  was  not  saying  any 
thing  that  she  did  not  to  a  certain  extent  feel ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  had  a  special  in- 
tention at  the  moment  in  what  she  said. 


Lady  Motherwell  had  another  laugh,  for  she 
was  amused,  and  not  nearly  so  much  alarmed  for 
the  consequences  as  the  young  speaker  intended 
she  should  be.  "If  all  girls  had  such  senti- 
ments, what  would  become  of  the  world  ?"  she 
said.  "The  world  would  come  to  an  end." 

' '  I  wish  it  would, "  said  Sara.  ' '  Why  shouldn't 
it  come  to  an  end?  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
a  nicer  world.  People  are  very  aggravating  in 
this  one.  I  am  sure  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
make  ourselves  unhappy  about  its  coming  to  an 
end.  It  would  always  be  a  change  if  it  did. 
And  some  of  the  poor  people  might  have  better 
luck.  Do  you  think  it  is  such  a  very  nice 
world  ?" 

"My  dear,  don't  be  profane,"  said  Lady 
Motherwell.  "I  never  did  think  Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle  was  very  settled  in  his  principles.  I  declare 
you  frighten  me,  Sara,  sitting  and  talking  in 
that  sceptical  way,  in  the  dark." 

"  Oh,  I  can  ring  for  lights,"  said  Sara ;  "but 
that  isn't  sceptical.  It's  sceptical  to  go  on  wish- 
ing to  live  forever,  and  to  make  the  world  last 
forever,  as  if  we  mightn't  have  something  bet- 
ter. At  least  so  I  think.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  I  don't  know  what  he  has  to  do  with 
it — he  never  said  a  word  on  the  subject  to  me." 

"Yes,  my  dear,  but  there  is  a  general  loose- 
ness," said  the  old  lady.  "  I  know  the  sort  of 
thing.  He  lets  you  think  whatever  you  like, 
and  never  impresses  any  doctrines  on  you  as  he 
ought.  We  are  not  in  Dewsbury  parish,  you 
know,  and  I  feel  I  ought  to  speak.  There  are 
such  differences  in  clergymen.  Our  vicar  is 
very  pointed,  and  makes  you  really  feel  as  if  you 
knew  what  you  believed.  And  that  is  such  a 
comfort,  my  dear.  Though,  to  be  sure,  you  are 
very  young,  and  you  don't  feel  it  now." 

"No,  I  don't  feel  it  at  all,"  said  Sara;  "but, 
Lady  Motherwell,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  go 
to  your  room.  I  think  I  hear  papa's  cart  com- 
ing up  the  avenue— will  you  wait  and  see  him 
before  you  go  ?" 

Thus  the  conversation  came  to  an  end,  though 
Lady  Motherwell  elected  to  wait,  and  was  as 
gracious  to  Mr.  Brownlow  as  if  he  had  been 
twenty  couniy  people.  Even  if  Sara  did  not 
have  Brownlows,  as  everybody  supposed,  still  she 
would  be  rich  and  bring  money  enough  with  her 
to  do  a  vast  deal  of  good  at  Motherwell,  where 
the  family  for  a  long  time  had  not  been  rich. 
Sir  Charles's  father,  old  Sir  Charles,  had  not 
done  his  duty  by  the  property.  Instead  of  mar- 
rying somebody  with  a  fortune,  which  was  clearly 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  brought  into 
the  world,  he  had  married  to  please  a  fancy  of 
his  own  in  a  very  reprehensible  way.  His  wife 
herself  felt  that  he  had  failed  to  do  his  duty, 
though  it  was  for  her  sake;  and  she  was  natu- 
rally all  the  more  anxious  that  her  son  should 
fulfill  this  natural  responsibility ._  Sir  Charles 
was  not  handsome,  nor  was  he  bright,  nor  even 
so  young  as  he  might  have  been :  but  all  this, 
if  it  made  the  sacrifice  less,  made  the  necessity 
more,  and  accordingly  Lady  Motherwell  was  ex- 
tremely friendly  to  Mr.  Brownlow.  When  she 
came  down  for  dinner  she  took  a  sort  of  natural 
protecting  place,  as  if  she  had  been  Sara's  aunt, 
or  bland,  flattering,  uninterfering  mother-in-law. 
She  called  the  young  mistress  of  the  house  to  her 
side,  and  held  her  hand,  and  patted  it  and  ca- 
it.  She  told  Mr.  Brownlow  how  pleased 
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she  was  to  see  how  the  dear  child  had  developed. 
"You  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  her  long,"  she 
said,  with  tender  meaning ;  "  I  think  if  she  were 
mine  I  would  go  and  hide  her  up  so  that  no- 
body might  see  her.  But  one  has  to  make  up 
one's  mind  to  part  with  them  all  the  same." 

"Not  sooner  than  one  can  help,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  looking  not  at  Lady  Motherwell,  but 
at  his  child,  who  was  the  subject  of  discourse. 
He  knew  what  the  old  lady  meant  as  well  as 
Sara  did,  and  he  had  been  in  the  way  of  smiling 
at  it,  wondering  how  any  body  could  imagine 
he  would  give  his  child  to  a  good-tempered 
idiot ;  but  this  night  another  kind  of  idea  came 
into  his  mind.  The  man  was  stupid,  but  he  was 
a  gentleman  of  long-established  lineage,  and  he 
could  secure  to  Sara  all  the  advantages  of  which 
she  had  so  precarious  a  tenure  here.  He  could 
give  her  even  a  kind  of  title,  so  far  as  that  went, 
though  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  much  moved  by 
a  baronet's  title  ;  and  if  any  thing  should  happen 
to  endanger  Brownlows,  it  would  not  matter 
much  to  Jack  or  himself.  They  could  return 
to  the  house  in  Masterton,  and  make  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  life,  without  Sara,  could  be  any- 
where. This  was  the  thought  that  was  passing 
through  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind  when  he  said, 
"  Not  sooner  than  one  can  help. "  He  was  think- 
ing for  the  first  time  that  such  a  bestowal  of  his 
child  might  not  be  so  impossible  after  all. 

Beside  her,  in  the  seat  she  had  taken  when 
she  escaped  from  Lady  Motherwell,  Sir  Charles 
had  already  taken  up  his  position.  He  was 
talking  to  her  through  his  hard  little  black  mus- 
tache— not  that  he  said  a  great  deal.  He  was  a 
tall  man,  and  she  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  with 
the  usual  billows  of  white  on  the  carpet  all 
round  her,  so  that  he  could  not  even  approach 
very  near ;  and  she  had  to  look  up  at  him  and 
strain  her  ear  when  he  spoke,  if  she  wanted  to 
hear — which  was  a  trouble  Sara  did  not  choose 
to  take.  So  she  said,  "What?"  in  her  indif- 
ferent way,  playing  with  her  fan,  and  secretly 
doing  all  she  could  to  extend  the  white  billows 
round  her ;  while  he,  poor  man,  bent  forward  at 
a  right  angle  till  he  was  extremely  uncomforta- 
ble, and  repeated  his  very  trivial  observations 
with  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  her  ear. 

"I  think  I  am  growing  deaf,"  said  Sara; 
"perhaps  it  was  that  dreadful  frost— I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  got  quite  thawed  yet.  When 
I  do,  all  you  have  been  saying  will  peal  out  of 
the  trumpet  like  Baron  Munchausen,  you  know. 
So  you  didn't  go  to  the  stables  ?  Wasn't  that 
rather  naughty  ?  I  am  sure  it  was  to  the  sta- 
bles your  mamma  sent  you  when  you  went 
away." 

"Tell  you  what,  Miss  Brownlow,"  said  Sir 
Charles,  "you  are  making  game  of  me." 

"Oh,  no, "said  Sara;  "or  did  you  go  to  the 
gate  and  see  such  a  pretty  girl  in  the  cottage 
opposite  ?  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  fall 
in  love  with  her,  but  I  have ;  I  never  saw  any 
one  look  so  sweet.  She  has  such  pretty  dark 
little  curls,  and  yet  not  curls  —  something  pret- 
tier— and  such  eyes — " 

"Little  women  with  black  hair  are  frights," 
said  Sir  Charles — "  always  thought  so,  and  more 
than  ever  now." 

"  Why  more  than  ever  now  ?"  said  Sara,  with 
the  precision  of  contempt ;  and  then  she  went 
on — "If  you  don't  care  either  for  pretty  horses 


or  pretty  girls,  we  shan't  know  how  to  amuse 
you.  Perhaps  you  are  fond  of  reading ;  I  think 
we  have  a  good  many  nice  books." 

Sir  Charles  said  something  to  his  mustache, 
which  was  evidently  an  expletive  of  some  kind. 
He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  swear  by  Jove,  or 
even  by  George,  much  less  by  any  thing  more 
tangible ;  but  still  he  did  utter  something  in  an 
inarticulate  exclamatory  way.  "A  man  would 
be  difficult  to  please  if  he  didn't  get  plenty  to 
amuse  him  here,"  was  how  it  ended.  "  I'm  not 
afraid — " 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,"  said  Sara, 
so  very  politely  that  Sir  Charles  did  not  venture 
upon  any  more  eiforts,  but  stood  bending  down 
uneasily,  looking  at  her,  and  pulling  at  his  respi- 
rator in  an  embarrassed  way ;  not  that  he  was 
remarkable  in  this,  for  certainly  the  moment 
before  dinner  is  not  favorable  to  animated  or 
genial  conversation.  And  it  was  not  much  bet- 
ter at  dinner.  Sara  had  Mr.  Keppel  of  Ridley, 
the  eldest  brother,  at  her  other  side,  who  talked 
better  than  Sir  Charles  did.  His  mother  kept 
her  eye  upon  them  as  well  as  that  was  possible 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and  she  was 
rather  hard  upon  him  afterward  for  the  small 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  conversation.  "You 
should  have  amused  her  and  made  her  talk,  and 
drawn  her  out,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Oh,  she 
talked  plenty,"  Sir  Charles  said,  in  a  discomfited 
tone ;  and  he  did  not  make  much  more  of  it  in 
the  evening,  when  young  Mrs.  Keppel  and  her 
sister-in-law,  and  Fanny  Hardcastle,  all  gathered 
in  a  knot  round  the  young  mistress  of  the  house. 
It  was  a  pretty  group,  and  the  hum  of  talk  that 
issued  from  it  attracted  even  the  old  people  to 
linger  and  listen,  though  doubtless  their  own 
conversation  would  have  been  much  more  worth 
listening  to.  There  was  Sara  reclining  upon  the 
cushions  of  a  great  round  ottoman,  with  Fanny 
Hardcastle  by  her,  making  one  mass  of  the  white 
billows ;  and  opposite,  Mrs.  Keppel,  who  was  a 
pretty  little  woman,  lay  back  in  a  low  deep  round 
chair,  and  Mary  Keppel,  who  was  a  little  fond 
of  attitudes,  sat  on  a  stool,  leaning  her  head 
upon  her  hands,  in  the  centre.  Sometimes  they 
talked  all  together,  so  that  you  could  not  tell 
what  they  said ;  and  they  discussed  every  thing 
that  ought  to  be  discussed  in  heaven  and  earth, 
and  occasionally  something  that  ought  not ;  and 
there  was  a  dark  fringe  of  men  round  about 
them,  joining  in  the  babble.  But  as  for  Sir 
Charles,  he  knew  his  consigne,  and  stood  at  his 
post,  and  did  not  attempt  to  talk.  It  was  an 
exercise  that  was  seldom  delightful  to  him  ;  and 
then  he  was  puzzled,  and  could  not  make  out 
whether,  as  he  himself  said,  it  was  chaff  or  seri- 
ous. But  he  could  always  stand  over  the  mis- 
tress of  his  affections,  and  do  a  sentinel's  duty, 
and  keep  other  people  away  from  her.  That 
was  a  metier  he  understood. 

"  Has  it  been  a  pleasant  evening,  Sara  ?"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow  when  the  guests  had  all  gone, 
and  Sir  Charles  had  disappeared  with  Jack,  and 
Lady  Motherwell  had  retired  to  think  it  all  over 
and  invent  some  way  of  pushing  her  son  on. 
The  father  and  daughter  were  left  alone  in  the 
room,  which  was  still  very  bright  with  lights  and 
fire,  and  did  not  suggest  any  of  the  tawdry  ideas 
supposed  to  hang  about  in  the  air  after  an  en- 
tertainment is  over.  They  were  both  standing 
by  the  fire,  lingering  before  they  said  good-night. 
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"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Sara,  "  if  that  odious  man 
would  not  mount  guard  over  me.  What  have  I 
done  that  he  should  always  stand  at  my  elbow 
like  that,  with  his  hideous  mustache  ?" 

"You  mean  Sir  Charles ?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  "I  thought  girls  liked  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  means  it  for  a  great  compliment  to  you." 

"  Then  I  wish  he  would  compliment  somebody 
else,"  said  Sara ;  "I  think  it  is  very  hard,  papa. 
A  girl  lives  at  home  with  her  father,  and  is  very 
happy  and  doesn't  want  any  change ;  but  any 
man  that  pleases — any  tall  creature  with  neither 
brains  nor  sense,  nor  any  thing  but  a  mustache 
— thinks  he  has  a  right  to  come  and  worry  her ; 
and  people  think  she  should  be  pleased.  It  is 
awfully  hard.  No  woman  ever  attempts  to  treat 
Jack  like  that." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled,  but  it  was  not  so 
frankly  as  usual.  "Are  you  really  quite  sure 
about  this  matter?"  he  said.  "I  wish  you 
would  think  it  over,  my  darling.  He  is  not 
bright  —  but  he's  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way 
—  stop  a  little.  And  you  know  I  am  only 
Brownlow  the  solicitor,  and  if  any  thing  should 
happen  to  our  money,  all  this  position  of  ours 
in  the  county  would  be  lost.  Now  Sir  Charles 
could  give  you  a  better  position — " 

"  Oh,  papa !  could  you  ever  bear  to  hear  me 
called  Lady  Motherwell?"  cried  Sara — "young 
Lady  Motherwell!  I  should  hate  myself  and 
every  body  belonging  to  me.  But  look  here  ;  I 
have  wanted  to  speak  to  you  for  a  long  time.  If 
you  were  to  lose  your  money,  I  don't  see  why  you 
should  mind  so  very  much,  /should  not  mind. 
We  would  go  away  to  the  country,  and  get  a 
cottage  somewhere,  and  be  very  comfortable. 
After  all,  money  don't  matter  so  much.  We 
could  walk  instead  of  driving,  which  is  often  far 
pleasanter,  and  do  things  for  ourselves." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  my  money  ?"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  bitter  momentary  pang. 
He  thought  something  must  have  betrayed  the 
true  state  of  affairs  to  Sara,  which  would  be  an 
almost  incredible  addition  to  the  calamity. 

"Well,  not  much,"  said  Sara,  lightly;  "  but  I 
know  merchants  and  people  are  often  losing 
money,  and  you  have  an  office  like  a  merchant. 
I  should  not  mind  that ;  but  I  do  mind  never 
being  able  to  turn  my  head  even  at  home  in  our 
very  own  house,  without  seeing  that  man  with 
his  horrid  mustache." 

"Poor  Sir  Charles  !"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
the  anxiety  on  his  face  lightened  a  little.  She 
could  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  It  must  be 
merely  accidental,  he  thought.  Then  he  lighted 
her  candle  for  her,  and  kissed  her  soft  cheek. 
"You  said  you  would  marry  any  one  I  asked  you 
to  marry,"  he  said,  with  a  "smile  ;  but  it  was  not 
a  smile  that  went  deep.  Strangely  enough  he 
was  a  little  anxious  about  the  answer,  as  if  he 
had  really  some  plan  in  his  mind. 

"  An&so  I  should,  and  never  would  hesitate," 
said  Sara,  promptly,  holding  his  hand,  "  but  not 
Sir  Charles,  please,  papa." 

This  was  the  easy  way  in  which  the  girl 
played  on  what  might  possibly  turn  out  to  be 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


AFTER  all,  no  doubt  it  is  the  young  people  who 
are  the  kings  and  queens  of  this  world.  They  don't 
have  it  in  their  own  hands,  nor  their  own  wav 
in  it,  which  would  not  be  good  for  them,  but  all 
our  plots  and  plans  are  for  their  advantage 
whether  they  know  it  or  not.  For  their  sakes 
a  great  deal  of  harm  is  done  in  this  world, 
which  the  doers  hold  excused,  sometimes  sanc- 
tified, by  its  motive,  and  the  young  creatures 
themselves  have  a  great  many  things  to  bear 
which,  no  doubt,  is  for  their  advantage  too.  It 
is  the  least  invidious  title  of  rank  which  can 
exist  in  any  community,  for  we  have  all  been 
young — all  had  a  great  many  things  done  for 
us  which  we  would  much  rather  had  been  let 
alone — and  all  suffered  or  profited  by  the  plans 
of  our  progenitors.  But  if  they  are  important 
in  the  actual  universe,  they  are  still  more  impor- 
tant in  the  world  of  fiction.  Here  we  can  not  do 
without  these  young  heroes  and  heroines.  To 
make  a  middle-aged  man  or  woman  interesting 
demands  genius,  the  highest  concentration  of  hu- 
man power  and  skill;  whereas  almost  any  of  us 
can  frame  our  innocent  little  tale  about  Edwin 
and  Angelina,  and  tempt  a  little  circle  to  listen 
notwithstanding  the  familiarity  of  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  fact,  let  us  account  for  it  as  we  may. 
The  youths  and  maidens,  and  their  encounters, 
and  their  quarrels,  and  their  makings-up,  their 
walks  and  talks  and  simple  doings,  are  the  one 
subject  that  never  fails ;  so,  though  it  is  a  wonder 
how  it  should  be  so,  let  us  go  back  to  them  and 
consider  their  young  prospects  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other  before  we  go  farther  on  in  the 
real  progress  of  our  tale. 

The  way  that  Sara  made  acquaintance  with 
the  little  dweller  at  her  gate  was  in  this  wise. 
It  was  the  day  after  the  dinner-party,  when  the 
Motherwells  were  still  at  Brownlows.  Sara  had 
gone  out  to  convey  some  consolation  to  old  Betty 
at  the  gate,  who  was  a  rheumatical  old  woman. 
And  she  thought  she  had  managed  to  escape 
very  cleverly  out  of  Lady  Motherwell's  clutches, 
when,  to  her  horror,  Sir  Charles  overtook  her  in 
the  avenue.  He  carried  in  his  manner  and  ap- 
pearance all  the  dignity  of  a  man  whose  mind 
is  made  up.  He  talked  very  little,  certainly, 
to  begin  with  —  but  that  was  his  way ;  and  he 
caressed  his  abrupt  little  black  mustache  as  men 
do  caress  any  physical  adjunct  which  is  a  com- 
fort to  them  in  a  crisis.  Sara  could  not  conceal 
it  from  herself  that  something  was  coming,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  escape  for  her.  The  av- 
enue was  long  ;  there  was  nobody  visible  coming 
or  going.  Had  the  two  been  on  a  desert  island, 
Sir  Charles  could  scarcely  have  had  less  fear  of 
interruption.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  Sara 
was  entirely  inexperienced  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  snub  an  incipient  lover 
or  get  out  of  such  a  dilemma  in  ordinary  cases  ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Motherwell's  was  not  an  or- 
dinary case.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  staying 
in  the  house,  and  would  have  to  continue  there 
till  to-morrow  at  least,  whatever  might  happen 
to  him  now ;  and  in  the  second,  he  ^as  obtuse, 
and  might  not  understand  what  any  thing  short 
of  absolute  refusal  meant.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
be  snubbed  graciously  or  ungraciously,  and  made 
to  comprehend  without  words  that  his  suit  was 
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not  to  be  offered.  Such  a  point  of  understanding  i 
was  too  high  for  him.  He  was  meditating  be- 
tween himself  and  his  mustache  what  he  had  to 
say,  and  he  was  impervious  to  all  Sara's  delicate 
indications  of  an  indisposition  to  listen.  How 
could  he  tell  what  people  meant  unless  they  said 
it  ?  Thus  he  was  a  man  with  whom  only  such 
solid  instruments  as  Yes  and  No  were  of  any  use ; 
and  it  would  have  been  very  embarrassing  if  Sara, 
with  at  least  twenty-four  hours  of  his  society  to 
look  forward  to,  had  been  obliged  to  say  No.  She 
did  the  very  best  she  could  under  the  emergen- 
cy. She  talked  with  all  her  might  and  tried  to 
amuse  him,  and  if  possible  lead  him  off  his  grand 
intention.  She  chatted  incessantly  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feelings  that  inspired  Schera- 
zade,  speaking  against  time,  though  not  precise- 
ly for  her  life,  and  altogether  unaware  that,  in  so 
far  as  her  companion  could  abstract  his  thought 
from  the  words  he  was  about  to  say,  when  he 
could  find  them,  his  complacent  consciousness  of 
the  trouble  she  took  to  please  him  was  rising  high- 
er  and  higher.  Poor  dear  little  thing !  he  was 
saying  to  himself,  how  pleased  she  will  be  !  But 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  comfortable  thought,  it 
was  a  difficult  matter  to  Sir  Charles  in  broad 
daylight,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  it 
were,  upon  him,  to  prevail  upon  the  right  words 
to  come. 

They  were  only  half  way  down  the  avenue 
when  he  cleared  his  throat.  Sara  was  in  despair. 
She  knew  by  that  sound  and  by  the  last  convul- 
sive twitch  of  his  mustache  that  it  was  just  com- 
ing. A  pause  of  awful  suspense  ensued.  She  was 
so  frightened  that  even  her  own  endeavor  to  ward 
off  extremities  failed  her.  She  could  not  go  on 
talking  in  the  horror  of  the  moment.  Should 
she  pretend  to  have  forgotten  something  in  the 
house  and  rush  back  ?  or  should  she  make  be- 
lieve somebody  was  calling  her  and  fly  forward  ? 
She  had  thrown  herself  forward  on  one  foot, 
ready  for  a  run,  when  that  blessed  diversion  came 
for  which  she  could  never  be  sufficiently  thank- 
ful. She  gave  a  start  of  delightful  relief  when 
they  came  to  that  break  in  the  trees.  "Who 
can  that  be  ?  "  she  said,  much  as,  had  she  been 
a  man,  she  would  have  uttered  a  cheer.  It  would 
not  have  done  for  Miss  Brownlow  to  burst  forth 
into  an  unlooked-for  hurrah,  so  she  gave  vent  to 
this  question  instead,  and  made  a  little  rush  on 
to  the  grass  where  that  figure  was  visible.  It 
was  a  pretty  little  figure  in  a  red  cloak  ;  and  it 
was  bending  forward,  anxiously  examining  some 
herbage  about  the  root  of  a  tree.  At  the  sound 
of  Sara's  exclamation  the  stranger  raised  her- 
self hurriedly,  blushed,  looked  confused,  and  fi- 
nally, with  a  certain  shy  promptitude,  came  for- 
ward, as  if,  Sara  said  afterward,  she  was  a  per- 
fect little  angel  out  of  heaven. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  said;  "perhaps  I 
ought  not  to  be  here.  I  am  so  sorry;  but — it 
was  for  old  Betty  I  came." 

"  You  are  very  welcome  to  come,"  said  Sara, 
eagerly — "  if  you  don't  mind  the  damp  grass.  It 
is  you  who  live  at  Mrs  Swayne's  ?  Oh,  yes,  I 
know  you  quite  well.  Pray,  come  whenever  you 
please.  There  are  a  great  many  pretty  walks 
in  the  park." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !"  said  little  Pamela.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  the  young  great  lady 
so  near,  and  she  took  a  mental  inventory  of  her, 
all  that  she  was  like  and  all  that  she  had  on.  See- 


ing Miss  Sara  on  foot,  like  any  other  human  crea- 
ture, was  not  a  thing  that  occurred  every  day ; 
and  she  took  to  examining  her  with  a  double,  or 
rather  triple,  interest — first,  because  it  was  Miss 
Sara,  and  something  very  new ;  second,  to  be 
able  to  describe  minutely  the  glorHms  vision  to 
her  mother ;  and  thirdly  out  of  genuine  admira- 
tion. How  beautiful  she  was !  and  how  beauti- 
fully dressed !  and  then  the  tall  gentleman  by 
her  side,  so  unlike  any  thing  Pamela  ever  saw, 
who  took  off  his  hat  to  her  —  actually  to  her ! 
No  doubt,  though  he  was  not  so  handsome  as 
might  have  been  desired,  they  were  going  to  be 
married.  He  must  be  very  good,  gallant,  and 
noble,  as  he  was  not  so  very  good  looking.  Pa- 
mela's bright  eyes  danced  with  eagerness  and  ex- 
citement as  she  looked  at  them.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  play  or  a  story-book.  It  was  a  romance 
being  performed  for  her  benefit,  actually  occur- 
ring under  her  very  eyes. 

"I  know  what  you  were  doing,"  said  Sara, 
"  but  it  is  too  early  yet.  '  Round  the  ashen  roots 
the  violets  blow' — I  know  that  is  what  you  were 
thinking  of." 

Pamela,  who  knew  very  little  about  violets, 
and  nothing  about  poetry,  opened  her  eyes  very 
wide.  "Indeed,  "she  said,  anxiously,  "I  was 
only  looking  for  some  plantain  for  Betty's  bird — 
that  was  all.  I  did  not  mean  to  take  any — flow- 
ers. I  would  not  do  any  thing  so — so — ungrate- 
ful." 

"  But  you  shall  have  as  many  violets  as  ever 
you  like,"  said  Sara,  who  was  eager  to  find  any 
pretense  for  prolonging  the  conversation.  "Do 
come  and  walk  here  by  me.  I  am  going  to  see 
old  Betty.  Do  you  know  how  she  is  to-day  ? 
Don't  you  think  she  is  a  nice  old  woman  ?  I  am 
going  to  tell  her  she  ought  to  have  her  grandchild 
to  live  with  her,  and  open  the  gate,  now  that  her 
rheumatism  has  come  on.  It  always  lasts  three 
months  when  it  comes  on.  Your  Mr.  Swayne's, 
you  know,  goes  on  and  off.  I  always  hear  all 
about  it  from  my  maid." 

When  she  paused  for  breath,  Pamela  felt  that 
as  the"  tall  gentleman  took  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation, it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  say  some- 
thing. She  was  much  flattered  by  the  unexpect- 
ed grandeur  of  walking  by  Miss  Brownlow's  side, 
and  being  taken  into  her  confidence;  but  the 
emergency  drove  every  idea  out  of  her  head,  as 
was  natural.  She  could  not  think  of  any  thing 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  say,  and  in  desperation 
hazarded  a  question.  "  Is  there  much  rheuma- 
tism about  here  ?  "  poor  Pamela  said,  looking  up 
as  if  her  life  depended  on  the  answer  she  re- 
ceived ;  and  then  she  grew  burning  red,  and 
hot  all  over,  and  felt  as  if  life  itself  was  no  long- 
er worth  having,  after  thus  making  a  fool  of  her- 
self. As  if  Miss  Brownlow  knew  any  thing 
about  the  rheumatism  here!  "What  an  idiot 
she  will  think  me !"  said  she  to  herself,  longing 
that  the  earth  would  open  and  swallow  her  up. 
But  Miss  Brownlow  was  by  no  means  critical. 
On  the  contrary,  Sara  rushed  into  the  subject 
with  enthusiasm. 

"There  is  always  rheumatism  where  there  are 
so  many  trees,"  she  said,  with  decision —  "from 
the  damp,  you  know.  Don't  you  find  it  so  at 
Motherwell,  Sir  Charles  ?  You  have  such  heaps 
of  trees  in  that  part  of  the  county.  Half  my  poor 
people  have  it  here.  And  the  dreadful  thing  is 
that  one  doesn't  know  any  cure  for  it,  except 
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flannel.  You  never  can  give  them  too  much  flan- 
nel, "  said  Sara,  raising  her  eyes  gravely  to  her  tall 
companion.  ' '  They  think  flannel  is  good  for  ev- 
ery thing  under  the  skies." 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure," said  Sir  Charles. 
"  Sure  it's  v£y  good  of  you.  Don't  know  much 
about  rheumatism  myself.  Always  see  lots  about 
in  our  place ;  flannel  pettic — hem — oh — beg  your 
pardon.  I'm  sure—" 

When  he  uttered  that  unfortunate  remark, 
poor  Sir  Charles  brought  himself  up  with  a  sud- 
den start,  and  turned  very  red.  It  was  his  hor- 
ror and  embarrassment,  poor  man,  and  fear  of 
having  shocked  his  companion's  delicacy.  But 
Sara  took  the  meanest  advantage  of  him.  She 
held  out  her  hand,  with  a  sweet  smile.  ' '  Are  you 
going  ?"  she  said  ;  "it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  have 
come  so  far  with  me.  I  hope  you  will  have  a 
pleasant  ride.  Please  make  Jack  call  at  the 
Rectory,  and  ask  if  Fanny's  cold  is  better.  Shall 
you  be  back  to  luncheon  ?  But  you  never  are, 
you  gentlemen.  Are  you  never  hungry  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  as  we  are?  Till  dinner, 
then,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  mesmeric  in  it.  The  dis- 
appointed wooer  was  so  startled  that  he  stood 
still  as  under  a  spell. 

"  Didn't  mean  to  leave  you,"  he  said :  "  don't 
care  for  riding.  I'd  like  to  see  old  Betty  too." 

"Oh,  but  that  would  be  much  too  polite," 
cried  Sara.  "Please,  never  mind  me.  It  is  so 
kind  of  you  to  have  come  so  far.  Good-bye  just 
now.  I  hope  you  will  have  a  pleasant  ride." 
She  was  gone  before  he  could  move  or  recover 
from  his  consternation.  He  stood  in  dumb  amaze 
for  a  full  minute  looking  after  her  ;  and  then 
poor  Sir  Charles  turned  away  with  the  obedience 
of  despair.  He  had  been  too  well  brought  up 
on  the  whole.  His  mother  had  brought  him  to 
such  a  pitch  of  discipline  that  he  could  not 
choose  but  obey  the  helm,  whosesoever  hand 
might  touch  it.  "  It  \yas  all  those  confounded 
petticoats,"  he  said  to  himself.  "How  could  I 
be  such  an  ass  ?"  which  was  the  most  vigorous 
speech  he  had  made  even  to  himself  for  ages. 
As  for  Sara,  she  relaxed  from  her  usual  dignity, 
and  went  along  skipping  and  tripping  in  the  ex- 
hilaration of  her  heart.  "  Oh,  what  a  blessing 
he  is  gone !  oh,  what  a  little  angel  you  were  to 
appear  just  when  you  did !"  said  Sara ;  and 
then  she  gave  a  glance  at  her  new  companion's 
bewildered  face,  and  composed  herself.  "But 
don't  let  us  think  of  him  any  more,"  she  con- 
tinued. "  Tell  me  about  yourself — I  want  to 
know  all  about  yourself.  Wasn't  it  lucky  we 
met  ?  Please  tell  me  your  name,  and  how  old 
you  are,  and  how  you  like  living  here.  Of  course, 
you  know  I  am  Sara  Brownlow.  And  oh,  to  be 
sure,  first  of  all,  why  did  you  say  ungrateful  ? 
Have  I  ever  done  any  thing  to  make  you  grate- 
ful to  me  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  please,"  said  Pamela.  "It  is  so 
pretty  to  see  you  always  when  you  ride,  and 
when  you  drive  out.  I  am  not  quite  strong  yet, 
and  I  don't  know  any  body  here ;  but  I  have 
only  to  sit  down  at  the  window,  and  there  is  al- 
ways something  going  on.  Last  night  you  can't 
think  how  pretty  it  was.  The  carriage  lamps 
kept  walking  up  and  down  like  giants  with  two 
big  eyes.  And  I  can  see  all  up  the  avenue 
from  my  window ;  and  when  I  looked  very  close, 
just  as  they  passed  Betty's  door,  I  could  see  a 


little  glimpse  of  the  ladies  inside.  I  saw  one 
lovely  pink  dress ;  and  then  in  the  next  there 
was  a  scarlet  cloak  all  trimmed  with  swan's 
down.  I  could  tell  it  was  swan's  down,  it  was  so 
fluffy.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  didn't  mean 
to  talk  so  much  ;  but  it  is  such  fun  living  there, 
just  opposite  the  gate.  And  that  is  why  I  am 
so  grateful  to  you." 

Sara,  it  was  impossible  to  deny,  was  much 
staggered  by  this  speech.  Its  frankness  amazed 
and  yet  attracted  her.  It  drove  her  into  deep 
bewilderment  as  to  the  rank  of  her  little  com- 
panion. Was  she  a  lady  f  She  would  scarcely 
have  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  the  sight,  had  it 
been  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  she 
could  herself  join  such  a  party ;  but  then  her 
voice  was  a  refined  voice,  and  her  lovely  looks 
might,  as  Sara  had  thought  before,  have  be- 
longed to  a  princess.  The  young  mistress  of 
Brownlows  looked  very  curiously  at  Pamela, 
but  she  could  not  fathom  her.  The  red  cloak 
was  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but  still  it  was 
such  a  garb  as  any  one  might  have  worn. 
There  was  no  sort  of  finery,  no  sort  of  pretension, 
about  the  little  personage.  And  then  Sara  had 
already  made  up  her  mind  in  any  case  to  take  her 
pretty  neighbor  under  her  protection.  The  end 
of  the  matter  was,  that  in  turning  it  over  in  her 
mind,  the  amusing  side  of  the  question  at  last 
caught  her  eye.  How  strange  it  was !  While 
the  awful  moment  before  dinner  was  being  got 
through  at  the  great  house,  this  little  creature  at 
the  gate  was  clapping  her  hands  over  the  sounds 
and  sights  out-of-doors.  To  her  it  was  not  heavy 
people  coming  to  dinner,  to  be  entertained  in 
body  and  mind  for  three  or  four  mortal  hours  ; 
but  prancing  horses  and  rolling  wheels,  and  the 
lamps  making  their  shining  progress  two  and  two, 
and  all  the  cheerful  commotion.  How  odd  it 
was !  She  must  be  (whatever  her  "  position  ")  an 
original  little  thing,  to  see  so  tedious  a  business 
in  such  a  novel  light. 

"It  is  very  odd,"  said  Sara,  "that  I  never 
thought  of  that  before.  I  almost  think  I  shouldn't 
mind  having  stupid  people  now  and  then  if  I  had 
thought  of  that.  And  so  you  think  it  fun  ?  You 
wouldn't  think  it  fun  if  you  had  to  watch  them 
eating  their  dinner,  and  amuse  them  all  the  even- 
ing. It  is  such  hard  work ;  and  then  to  ask 
them  to  sing  when  you  know  they  can't  sing, 
no  more  than  peacocks,  and  to  stand  and  say 
Thank  you  when  it  is  all  over!  I  wonder 
what  made  you  think  of  looking  at  the  lamps. 
It  is  very  clever  of  you,  you  know,  to  describe 
them  like  that.  Do  you  read  a  great  deal  ?  Are 
you  fond  of  it  ?  Do  you  play,  or  do  you  draw, 
or  what  do  you  like  best?" 

This  question  staggered  Pamela  as  much  as  her 
description  had  done  Sara.  She  grew  pale  and 
then  she  grew  red.  "I  am — not  in  the  least 
clever,"  she  said,  "nor — nor  accomplished — nor 
— I  am  not  a  great  lady  like  you,  Miss  Brown- 
low,"  the  little  girl  adde'd,  with  a  sudden  pang  of 
mortification.  She  had  not  been  in  the  least  en- 
vious of  Sara,  nor  desirous  of  claiming  equality 
with  her.  And  yet  when  she  thus  suddenly  per- 
ceived the  difference,  it  went  to  her  heart  so 
sharply  that  she  had  hard  ado  not  to  cry. 

As  for  Sara,  she  laughed  softly,  not  knowing  of 
any  bitterness  beneath  that  reply.  She  laughed, 
knowing  she  was  not  a  great  lady,  and  yet  a  lit- 
tle disposed  to  think  she  was,  and  pleased  to  ap- 
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pear  so  in  her  companion's  eyes.  "  If  you  were 
to  speak  like  that  to  Lady  Motherwell,  I  wonder 
what  she  would  say,"  said  Sara;  "^but  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  a  great  lady.  I  think  you  are 
the  prettiest  little  thing  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
There  now — I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  say  it,  but 
it  is  quite  true.  It  is  a  pleasure  just  to  look  at 
you.  If  you  are  not  nice  and  good,  it  is  a  great 
shame,  and  very  ungrateful  of  you,  when  God 
has  made  you  so  pretty ;  but  I  think  you  must  be 
nice.  Don't  blush  and  tremble  like  that,  as  if  I 
were  a  gentleman.  I  am  just  nineteen.  How 
old  are  you  ?" 

"  Seventeen  last  midsummer,"  said  Pamela, 
under  her  breath. 

"I  knew  you  were  quite  a  child,"  said  Sara, 
with  dignity.  "Don't  look  so  frightened.  I 
mean  to  come  and  see  you  almost  every  day. 
And  you  shall  come  home  with  me,  and  see  the 
flowers,  and  the  pictures,  and  all  my  pretty  things. 
I  have  quantities  of  pretty  things.  Papa  is  so 
very  kind.  /  have  no  mother ;  but  that — that — 
old  —  lady  —  is  your  mother,  is  she  ?  or  your 
grandmother?  Look,  there  is  old  Betty  at  the 
door.  Wicked  old  woman!  what  business  has 
she  to  come  out  to  the  door  and  make  her  rheu- 
matism worse?  Come  along  a  little  quicker; 
but,  you  poor  little  dear,  what  is  the  matter? 
Can't  you  run?" 

"I  sprained  my  ankle,"  said  Pamela,  blush- 
ing more  and  more,  and  wondering  if  Mr.  John 
had  perhaps  kept  that  little  incident  to  himself. 

"And  I  trying  to  make  you  run !"  cried  the 
penitent  Sara.  "Never  mind,  take  my  arm. 
I  am  not  in  the  least  in  a  hurry.  Lean  upon 
me — there's  a  good  child.  They  should  not  let 
you  come  so  far  alone." 

Thus  it  was  that  the  two  arrived  at  Betty's 
cottage,  to  the  old  woman's  intense  amazement. 
Pamela  herself  was  flattered  by  the  kind  help 
afforded  her,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  en- 
joyed it ;  and  in  the  exciting  novelty  of  the  po- 
sition, she  was  glad  to  sit  down  in  a  corner  and 
collect  herself  while  her  brilliant  young  patroness 
fulfilled  her  benevolent  mission.  Betty's  lodge 
was  a  creation  of  Miss  Brownlow's  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  Sara's  design,  and  Sara  had 
furnished  it,  up  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  which 
were  carefully  chosen  in  accordance  with  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  an  old  woman's  taste, 
and  the  little  book-shelf,  which  was  filled  on  the 
same  principles.  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
Betty  had  somewhat  mortified  Sara  by  pinning 
up  a  glorious  colored  picture  out  of  the  "Illus- 
trated News,"  and  by  taking  in  a  tale  of  love  and 
mystery  in  penny  numbers,  showing  illegitimate 
tastes  both  in  literature  and  art.  But  she  was 
suffering,  and  eventually  at  such  a  moment  her 
offenses  ought  to  be  forgiven. 

"You  should  not  stand  at  the  door  like  that, 
and  go  opening  the  gate  in  such  weather,"  said 
Sara.  "  I  came  to  say  you  must  have  one  of  your 
son's  children  to  help  you,-~that  one  you  had  last 
year." 

"She's  gone  to  service,  Miss,"  said  Betty, 
with  a  bob. 

"Then  one  of  your  daughter's, — the  daughter 
you  have  at  Masterton — she  has  dozens  and  doz- 
ens of  children.  Why  can  not  one  of  them  come 
out  and  take  care  of  you?" 

"Please,  Miss,"  said  Betty,  "a  poor  man's 
childer  is  his  fortune — leastways  in  a  place  where 


there's  mills  and  things.  They're  all  a-doing  of 
something,  them  little  things.  I'm  awful  com- 
fortable, Miss,  thanks  to  you  and  your  good  papa" 
—at  this  and  all  other  intervals  of  her  speech, 
Betty  made  a  courtesy — "but  I  ain't  got  money 
like  to  pay  'em  wages,  and  saving  when  one's 
a  bit  delicate,  or  that — " 

"Betty,  sit  down,  please,  and  don't  make  so 
many  courtesies.  I  don't  understand  that.  If  I 
had  a  nice  old  grandmother  like  you" — said  Sara ; 
and  then  she  paused  and  blushed,  and  bethought 
herself — perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  not  to  enter 
upon  that  question. 

"Anyhow  it  is  very  easy  to  pay  them  some- 
thing," she  said.  *  'I  will  pay  it  for  you  till  your 
rheumatism  is  better.  And  then  there  is  your 
other  Son,  who  was  a  tailor  or  something — where 
is  he?" 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  but  tell !"  said  Betty.  "Oh, 
Miss,  he's  one  o'  them  as  brings  down  gray  hairs 
wi'  sorrow — not  as  I  have  a  many  to  lose,  though 
when  I  was  a  young  lass,  the  likes  o'  me  for  a 
'ead  of  'air  wasn't  in  all  Dewsbury.  But  Tom, 
I'm  afeard,  I'm  afeard,  has  tooken  to  terible  bad 
ways." 

"Drinking  or  something?"  asked  Sara,  in  the 
tone  of  a  woman  experienced  in  such  inevitable 
miseries. 

"Worse  than  that,  Miss.  I  don't  say  as  it 
ain't  bad  enough  when  a  man  takes  to  drinking. 
Many  a  sore  heart  it's  giv'  me,  but  it  always 
comes  kind  o'  natural  like,"  said  Betty,  with  her 
apron  at  her  eyes.  "But  poor  Tom,  he's  gone 
and  come  out  for  a  Radical,  Miss,  and  sets  hisself 
up  a-making  speeches  and  things.  It's  that  as 
brought  it  on  me  so  bad.  I've  not  been  so  bad 
before,  not  sin'  his  poor  father  died. " 

"Then  don't  stand  and  courtesy  like  that, 
please,"  said  Sara.  "A  Radical— is  that  all? 
I  am  a  little  of  a  Radical  myself,  and  so  is  papa." 

"  Ah,  the  like  of  you  don't  know,"  said  Betty. 
"  Mr.  John  wouldn't  say  nothing  for  him.  He 
said,  'That's  very  bad,  very  bad,  Betty,'  when  I 
went  and  told  him ;  and  a  young  gentleman  like 
that  is  the  one  to  know." 

"He  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  Sara; 
* '  he's  a  University  man,  and  Eton,  you  know ; 
he  is  all  in  the  old  world  way ;  but  papa  and  I 
are  Radicals,  like  Tom.  Are  you? — but  I  sup- 
pose you  are  too  young  to  know.  And  oh,  here  it 
is  just  time  for  luncheon,  and  you  have  never  told 
me  your  name.  Betty,  make  haste  and  send  for 
Tom  or  somebody  to  help  you.  And  there's 
something  coming  in  a  basket ;  and  if  you  want 
any  thing  you  must  send  up  to  the  house." 

' '  You're  very  kind,  Miss, "  said  Betty, ' '  and  the 
neighbors  is  real  kind,  and  Mrs.  Swayne,  though 
she  has  queer  ways —  And  as  for  Miss  Pammly 
here — " 

"  Pamela,"  said  the  little  girl,  softly,  from  her 
chair. 

"Is  that  your  name ?"said  Sara.  "Pamela — 
I  never  knew  any  one  called  Pamela  before. 
What  a  pretty  name !  Sara  is  horrible.  Every 
soul  calls  me  Sairah.  Look  here,  you  are  a  little 
darling ;  and  you  don't  know  what  you  saved  me 
from  this  morning  ;  and  I'll  come  to  see  you  the 
moment  Lady  Motherwell  goes  away." 

Upon  which  Sara  dropped  a  rapid  kiss  upon 
her  new  friend's  cheek  and  rushed  forth,  passing 
the  window  like  an  arrow,  rushing  up  the  long 
avenue  like  a  winged  creature,  with  the  wind  in 
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her  hair  and  in  her  dress.  The  little  lodge  grew 
darker  to  Pamela's  dazzled  eyes  when  she  was 
gone. 

"Is  that  really  Miss  Brownlow,"  Betty?  she 
said,  after  the  first  pause. 

"  Who  could  it  be  else,  I  would  like  to  know  ?" 
said  Betty ;  "a-leaving  her  orders  like  that, 
and  never  giving  no  time  to  answer  or  nothing. 
I  wonder  what's  coming  in  the  basket.  Not  as 
I'm  one  o'  the  greedy  ones  as  is  always  looking  for 
something ;  but  what's  the  good  o'  serving  them 
rich  common  folks  if  you  don't  get  no  good  out 
of  them?  Oh  for  certain  sure  it's  Miss  Sara ;  and 
she  taken  a  fancy  to  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  common  folks?" 
asked  Pamela,  already  disposed,  as  was  natural, 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  her  new  friend.  "  She 
is  a  lady,  oh,  all  down  to  the  very  tips  of  her 
shoes." 

"  May  be  as  far  as  you  knows,"  said  Betty,  but 
I've  been  here  off  and  on  for  forty  years,  and  I 
mind  the  old  Squires ;  not  saying  no  harm  of 
Miss  Sara,  as  is  very  open-handed ;  but  you  mind 
my  words,  you'll  see  plenty  of  her  for  a  bit — she's 
took  a  fancy  to  you." 

"Do  you  think  so,  really,  Betty?"  said  Pa- 
mela, with  brightening  eyes. 

' '  What  I  says  is  for  a  bit, ' '  said  Betty ;  "don't 
you  take  up  as  I'm  meaning  more — for  a  bit, 
Miss  Pammly ;  that's  how  them  sort  does.  She's 
one  as  'ill  come  every  day,  and  then,  when  she's 
other  things  in  hand,  like,  or  other  folks,  or  feels 
a  bit  tired — " 

"Yes,  perhaps, " said  Pamela,  who  had  grown 
very  red ;  "  but  that  need  not  have  any  effect  on 
me.  If  I  was  fond  of  any  one,  I  would  never, 
never  change,  whatever  they  might  do — not  if 
they  were  to  be  cruel  and  unkind — not  if  they 
were  to  forget  me — " 

Here  the  little  girl  started,  and  became  very  si- 
lent all  in  a  moment.  And  the  blush  of  indigna- 
tion on  her  cheek  passed  and  was  followed  by  a 
softer  sweeter  color,  and  her  words  died  away  on 
her  lips.  And  her  eyes,  which  had  been  shining 
on  old  Betty  with  all  the  magnanimity  of  youth, 
went  down,  and  were  covered  up  under  the  blue- 
veined,  long-fringed  eyelids.  The  fact  was,  some 
one  else  had  come  into  the  lodge — had  come  with- 
out knocking,  in  a  very  noiseless,  stealthy  sort  of 
way — "  as  if  he  meant  it."  And  this  new-comer 
was  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  John. 

"  My  sister  says  you  are  ill,  Betty,"  said  Jack  ; 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  being  ill  ?  I  am  to  send 
in  one  of  your  grandchildren  from  Masterton. 
What  do  you  say?  Shall  I?  or  should  you 
rather  be  alone  ?" 

"It's  allays  you  for  the  thoughtful  one,  Mr. 
John,"  said  Betty,  gratefully;  "though  you're 
a  gentleman,  and  it  don't  stand  to  reason.  But 
Miss  Sara's  a-going  to  pay ;  and  if  there's  a  little 
as  is  to  be  arned  honest,  I'm  not  one  as  would 
send  it  past  my  own.  There's  little  Betsy,  as  is 
a  tidy  bit  of  a  thing.  But  I  ain't  ill,  not  to  say 
ill,  no  more  nor  Miss  Pammly  here  is  ill — her  as 
had  her  ankle  sprained  in  that  awful  snow." 

Mr.  John  made  what  Pamela  thought  a  very 
grand  bow  at  this  point  of  Betty's  speech.  He 
had  taken  his  hat  off  when  he  came  in.  Betty's 
doctor,  when  he  came  to  see  her,  did  not  take  off 
his  hat,  not  even  when  Pamela  was  present. 
The  little  girl  had  very  quick  eyes,  and  she  did 
not  fail  to  mark  the  difference.  After  he  had 


made  his  bow,  Mr.  John  somehow  seemed  to  for- 
get Betty.  It  was  to  the  little  stranger  his  words, 
his  eyes,  his  looks,  were  addressed.  "I  hope  you 
are  better  ?"  he  said.  "  I  took  the  liberty  of  going 
to  your  house  to  ask,  but  Mrs.  Swayne  used  to 
turn  me  away." 

"Oh,  thank  you;  you  are  very  kind,"  said 
Pamela;  and  then  she  added,  "Mrs.  Swayne 
is  very  funny.  Mamma  would  have  liked  to  have 
thanked  you,  I  am  sure." 

"And  I  am  sure  I  did  not  want  any  thanks," 
said  Jack  ;  "  only  to  know.  You  are  sure  you 
are  better  now  ?" 

"Oh,  much  better,"  said  Pamela;  and  then 
there  came  a  pause.  It  was  more  than  a  pause. 
It  was  a  dead  stop,  with  no  apparent  possibility 
of  revival.  Pamela,  for  her  part,  like  an  inexpe- 
rienced little  girl,  fidgeted  on  her  chair,  and 
wrapped  herself  close  in  her  cloak.  Was  that 
all?  His  sister  had  a  great  deal  more  to  say. 
Jack,  though  he  was  not  inexperienced,  was  al- 
most for  the  moment  as  awkward  as  Pamela. 
He  went  across  the  room  to  look  at  the  picture 
out  of  the  "Illustrated  News  ;"  and  he  spoke  to 
Betty's  bird,  which  had  just  been  regaled  with 
the  bit  of  plantain  Pamela  had  brought  ;  and, 
at  last,  when  all  those  little  exercises  had  been 
gone  through,  he  came  back. 

"I  hope  you  like  living  here,"  he  said.  "It 
is  cold  and  bleak  now,  but  in  summer  it  is  very 
pretty.  You  came  at  the  worst  time  of  the  year ; 
but  I  hope  you  mean  to  stay?" 

"  Oh  yes,  we  like  it,"  said  Pamela ;  and  then 
there  came  another  pause. 

"My  sister  is  quite  pleased  to  think  of  having 
you  for  a  neighbor,"  said  Jack.  It  was  quite 
extraordinary  how  stupid  he  was .  He  could  talk 
well  enough  sometimes ;  but  at  this  present  mo- 
ment he  had  not  a  syllable  to  say.  ' '  Except  Miss 
Hardcastle  at  the  Rectory,  she  has  nobody  near, 
and  my  father  and  I  are  so  much  away." 

Pamela  looked  up  at  him  with  a  certain  sweet 
surprise  in  her  eyes.  Could  he  too  really  think 
her  a  fit  friend  for  his  sister  ?  "  It  is  very  kind  of 
Miss  Brownlow,"  she  said,  "but  I  am  only — I 
mean  I  don't  think  I  am — I — I  am  always  with 
my  mother." 

"But  your  mother  would  not  like  you  to  be 
shut  up,"  said  Jack,  coming  a  little  nearer.  "  I 
always  look  over  the  way  now  when  I  pass.  To 
see  bright  faces  instead  of  blank  windows  is  quite 
pleasant.  I  dare  say  you  never  notice  us." 

"  Oh  yes,"  cried  Pamela.  "  And  that  pretty 
horse !  It  is  such  fun  to  live  there  and  see  you  all 
passing."  She  said  this  forgetting  herself,  and 
then  she  met  old  Betty's  gaze  and  grew  conscious 
again.  "I  mean  we  are  always  so  quiet,"  she 
said,  and  began  once  more  to  examine  the  bind- 
ing of  her  cloak. 

At  this  moment  the  bell  from  the  great  house 
began  to  tinkle  pleasantly  in  the  wintry  air:  it 
was  another  of  Pamela's  amusements.  And  it 
marked  the  dinner  hour  at  which  her  mother 
would  look  for  her ;  but  how  was  she  to  move 
with  this  young  man  behind  her  chair  ?  Betty, 
however,  was  not  so  delicate.  "I  always  se<£ 
my  clock  by  the  luncheon-bell,"  said  old  Betty. 
"There  it's  a-going,  bless  it !  I  has  my  dinner  by 
it  regular,  and  I  sets  my  clock.  Don't  you  go 
for  to  stir,  Miss  Pammly.  Bless  you,  I  don't  mind 
you  !  And  Mr.  John,  he's  a-going  to  his  lunch. 
Don't  you  mind.  I'll  set  my  little  bit  of  a  table 
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ready  ;  but  I  has  it  afore  the  fire  in  this  cold 
weather,  and  it  don't  come  a-nigh  of  you." 

* '  Oh,  mamma  will  want  me, "  said  Pamela.  ' '  I 
shall  come  back  another  time  and  see  you."  She 
made  Jack  a  little  curtsy  as  she  got  up,  but  to 
her  confusion  he  came  out  with  her  and  opened 
the  gate  for  her,  and  sauntered  across  the  road  by 
her  side. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  lunch — I  am  going  to  ride. 
So  you  have  noticed  the  mare  ?"  said  Jack.  "  I 
am  rather  proud  of  her.  She  is  a  beauty.  You 
should  see  how  she  goes  when  the  road  is  clear. 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  now,  for  here  come 
the  horses  and  Motherwell.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  always  turn  up  just  when  they're  not 
wanted,"  Jack  continued,  opening  the  gate  of 
Mrs.  Swayne's  little  garden  for  Pamela.  Mrs. 
Swayne  herself  was  at  the  window  up  stairs,  and 
Mrs.  Preston  was  at  the  parlor  window  looking 
out  for  her  child.  They  both  saw  that  wonder- 
ful sight.  Young  Mr.  Brownlow  with  his  hat  off 
holding  open  the  little  gate,  and  looking  down 
into  the  little  face,  which  was  so  flushed  with 
pleasure  and  pride,  and  embarrassment  and  inno- 
cent shame.  As  for  Pamela  herself,  she  did  not 
know  if  she  were  walking  on  solid  ground  or  on 
air.  When  the  door  closed  behind  her,  and  she 
found  herself  in  the  dingy  little  passage  with  noth- 
ing but  her  dinner  before  her,  and  the  dusky  aft- 
ernoon, and  her  work,  her  heart  gave  a  little  cry 
of  impatience.  But  she  was  in  the  parlor  time 
enough  to  see  Jack  spring  on  his  horse  and  trot 
off  into  the  sunshine  with  his  tall  companion. 
They  went  off  into  the  sunshine,  but  in  the  par- 
lor it  was  deepest  shade,  for  Mr.  Swayne  had 
so  cleverly  contrived  his  house  that  the  sunshine 
never  entered.  Its  shadow  hung  across  the  road, 
stretching  to  the  gate  of  Brownlows,  almost  the 
whole  day,  which  made  every  thing  dingier  than 
it  was  naturally.  This  was  what  Pamela  expe- 
rienced when  she  came  in  out  of  the  bright  air, 
out  of  sight  of  those  young  faces  and  young 
voices.  Could  she  ever  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
them  ?  Or  was  it  only  a  kind  of  dream,  too  pleas- 
ant, too  sweet  to  come  to  any  thing  ?  It  was  her 
very  first  outset  in  life,  and  she  was  aware  that 
she  was  not  much  of  a  heroine.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  the  accident  of  an  hour ;  but  even  that  was 
pleasant  if  it  should  be  no  more.  This,  when  she 
had  told  all  about  it,  and  filled  the  afternoon 
with  the  reflected  glory,  was  the  philosophical 
conclusion  to  which  Pamela  came  at  last. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

NEWS     OP    FRIENDS. 

"  BUT  you  must  not  set  your  heart  upon  it,  my 
darling,"  said  Mrs.  Preston.  "  It  may  be  or  it 
mayn't  be — nobody  can  say.  And  you  must  not 
get  to  blame  the  young  lady  if  she  thinks  better 
of  it.  They  are  very  rich,  and  they  have  all  the 
best  people  in  the  county  coming  and  going. 
And  you  are  but  my  poor  little  girl,  with  no 
rand  friends;  and  you  mustn't  take  it  to  heart 
'and  be  disappointed.  If  you  were  doing  that, 
though  it's  such  good  air  and  so  quiet,  I'd  have 
to  take  my  darling  away." 

"I  won't,  mamma,"  said  Pamela;  "I'll  be 
good.  But  you  say  yourself  that  it  may  be — " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  mother  ;    "young  creatures 


like  that  are  not  so  worldly-minded — at  least, 
sometimes  they're  not.  She  might  take  a  fancy 
to  you  ;  but  you  mustn't  build  on  it,  Pamela. 
That's  all,  my  dear.  We're  humble  folks,  and 
the  like  of  us  don't  go  visiting  at  great  houses. 
And  even  you've  not  got  the  education,  my  dar- 
ling :  and  nothing  but  your  black  frocks — " 

"  Oh,  mamma,  do  you  think  I  want  to  visit 
at  great  houses?"  cried  Pamela.  "I  should 
not  know  what  to  say  nor  how  to  behave.  What 
I  should  like  would  be  to  go  and  see  her  in  the 
mornings  when  nobody  was  there,  and  be  her 
little  companion,  and  listen  to  her  talking,  and 
to  see  her  dressed  when  she  was  going  out.  I 
know  we  are  poor ;  but  she  might  get  fond  of 
me  for  all  that — " 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  "I  think 
she  is  a  very  nice  young  lady.  I  wish  her 
mamma  had  been  living,  Pamela.  If  there 
had  been  a  good  woman  that  had  children  of 
her  own,  living  at  that  great  house,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  a  comfort  to  me." 

"Mamma,  I  can't  think  why  you  should  al- 
ways be  speaking  like  that,"  said  Pamela,  with 
a  cloud  on  her  brow. 

"You  would  soon  know  why  if  you  were  as 
old  as  me,"  said  the  mother.  "I  can't  forget 
I'm  old,  and  how  little  strength  I've  got  left. 
And  I  shouldn't  like  my  pet  to  get  disappoint- 
ed," she  said,  rising  and  drawing  Pamela's 
pretty  head  to  her,  as  she  stood  behind  her 
chair ;  "  don't  you  build  upon  it,  dear.  And 
now  I'm  going  into  the  kitchen  for  five  minutes 
to  ask  for  poor  Mr.  Swayne. " 

It  was  a  thing  she  did  almost  every  night,  and 
Pamela  was  not  surprised ;  perhaps  it  was  even 
a  relief  to  her  to  have  a  few  minutes  all  to  her- 
self to  think  over  the  wonderful  events  of  the 
day.  To  be  sure,  it  had  been  about  Sara  alone, 
and  her  overtures  of  friendship,  that  the  mother 
and  daughter  had  been  talking.  But  when  Pa- 
mela was  by  herself,  she  recollected,  naturally, 
that  there  had  been  another  actor  on  the  scene. 
She  did  not  think  of  asking  her  mother,  or  even 
herself,  if  Mr.  John  was  to  be  depended  on,  or 
if  there  was  any  danger  of  disappointment  in 
respect  to  him.  Indeed,  Pamela  was  so  wise 
that  she  did  not,  as  she  said  to  herself,  think  at 
all  about  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  for,  of 
course,  it  was  not  likely  she  would  ever  make 
great  friends  with  a  young  gentleman.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  matter  was  that,  though  she 
was  not  thinking  of  Mr.  John,  she  seemed  to 
see  him  standing  before  her,  holding  the  gate 
open,  looking  into  her  face,  and  saying  that 
Motherwell  was  one  of  the  mep  that  always 
turned  up  when  they  were  least  wanted.  She 
was  not  thinking  of  Jack ;  and  was  it  her  fault 
if  this  picture  had  fixed  itself  on  her  retina,  if 
that  is  the  name  of  it  ?  She  went  and  sat  down 
on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  gazed  into  the 
glow,  and  thought  it  all  over.  After  a  while 
she  even  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  that  she 
might  think  over  it  the  more  perfectly.  And  it 
is  astonishing  how  often  this  picture  came  be- 
tween her  and  her  thoughts  ;  but,  thank  heaven, 
it  was  only  a  picture !  Whatever  Pamela  might 
be  thinking  of,  it  was  certainly  not  of  Mr.  John. 

Mrs.  Swayne's  kitchen  was  by  far  the  most 
cheerful  place  in  the  house.  It  had  a  brick 
floor,  which  was  as  red  as  the  hearth  was  white, 
and  a  great  array  of  shining  things  about  the 
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walls.  There  was  a  comfortable  cat  dozing  and 
blinking  before  the  fire,  which"  was  reflected  out 
of  so  many  glowing  surfaces,  copper,  pewter, 
and  tin,  that  the  walls  were  hung  with  a  perfect 
gallery  of  cats.  Mrs.  Swayne  herself  had  a 
wickerwork  chair  at  one  side,  which  she  very 
seldom  occupied ;  for  there  was  a  great  multi- 
plicity of  meals  in  the  house,  and  there  was 
always  something  just  coming  to  perfection  in 
the  oven  or  on  the  fire.  But  opposite,  in  a 
high-backed  chair  covered  with  blue  and  white 
checked  linen,  was  Mr.  Swayne,  who  was  the 
object  of  so  much  care,  and  was  subject  to  the 
rheumatics,  like  Betty.  The  difference  of  his 
rheumatics  was,  that  they  went  off  and  on. 
One  day  he  would  be  well — so  well  as  to  go  out 
and  see  after  his  business  ;  and  the  next  day  he 
would  be  fixed  in  his  easy-chair.  Perhaps,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  more  aggravating  than  if  he 
had  gone  in  steadily  for  a  good  long  bout  when 
he  was  at  it,  and  saved  his  wife's  time.  But 
then  that  was  the  nature  of  the  man.  There 
was  a  visitor  in  the  kitchen  when  Mrs.  Preston 
went  in — no  less  a  personage  than  old  Betty, 
who,  with  a  daring  disregard  for  her  rheumatics, 
had  come  across  the  road,  wrapped  in  an  old 
cloak,  to  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day.  It  was 
a  rash  proceeding,  no  doubt ;  but  yet  rheu- 
matics were  very  ordinary  affairs,  and  it  was 
seldom — very  seldom — that  any  thing  so  excit- 
ing came  in  Betty's  way.  Mrs.  Swayne,  for  her 
part,  had  been  very  eloquent  about  it  before  her 
lodger  appeared. 

"/'d  make  short  work  with  him,"  she  said, 
"if  it  was  me.  7'c?  send  him  about  his  busi- 
ness, you  take  my  word.  It  ain't  me  as  would 
trust  one  of  'em  a  step  farther  than  I  could  see 
'em.  Coming  a-raging  and  a-roaring  round  of 
a  house,  as  soon  as  they  found  out  as  there  was 
a  poor  little  tender  bit  of  a  lamb  to  devour." 

"What  is  that  you  say  about  a  bit  o'  lamb, 
Nancy  ?"  cried  Mr.  Swayne  ;  "  that's  an  awful 
treat,  that  is,  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I  reckon 
it's  for  the  new  lodgers  and  not  for  us.  I'll 
devour  it,  and  welcome,  my  lass,  if  you'll  set  it 
afore  me." 

Mrs.  Swayne  gave  no  direct  answer  to  this 
question.  She  cast  a  glance  of  mild  despair  at 
Betty,  who  answered  by  lifting  up  her  hands  in 
sympathy  and  commiseration.  "That's  just  like 
the  men,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne.  <rTalk  o'  some- 
thing to  put  into  them,  and  that's  all  as  they 
care  for.  It's  what  a  poor  woman  has  to  put  up 
with  late  and  early.  Always  a-craving  and  a- 
craving,  and  you  ne'er  out  of  a  mess,  dinner  and 
supper — dinner  and  supper.  But  as  I  was  a-say- 
ing,  if  it  was  me,  he  should  never  have  the 
chance  of  a  word  in  her  ear  again." 

"It's  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Swayne,"  said  Betty, 
unwinding  her  shawl  a  little,  "as  in  those  sort 
of  cases  it's  mostly  the  mother's  fault." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  the  mother's 
fault,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  who  was  contradict- 
ory, and  liked  to  take  the  initiative.  "  She 
never  set  eyes  on  him,  as  I  can  tell,  poor  soul. 
And  how  was  she  to  know  as  they  were  all  about 
in  the  avenue?  It's  none  o'  the  mother's  fault; 
but  if  it  was  me,  now  as  they've  took  the  first 
step — " 

"That  was  all  as  I  meant,"  said  Betty  hum- 
bly ;  "  now  as  it's  come  to  that,  I  would  take 
her  off,  as  it  were,  this  very  day." 


"And  a  deal  of  good  you'd  do  with  that," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne,  with  natural  indignation; 
"  take  her  off !  and  leave  my  parlor  empty,  and 
have  him  a-running  after  her  from  one  place  to 
another.  I  thought  you  was  one  as  knew  better ; 
I'd  brave  it  out  if  it  was  me — he  shouldn't  get 
no  advantages  in  my  way  o'  working.  Husht  both 
of  you,  and  hold  your  tongues ;  I  never  see  the 
like  of  you  for  talk,  Swayne — when  here's  the 
poor  lady  out  o'  the  parlor  as  can't  abide  a 
noise.  Better  ?  ay,  a  deal  better,  Mrs.  Preston : 
if  he  wasn't  one  as  adored  a  good  easy-chair 
afore  the  fire — " 

"And  a  very  good  place,  too,  this  cold 
weather,"  said  Mr.  Swayne  with  a  feeble  chuckle. 
"Nancy,  you  tell  the  lady  about  the  lamb." 

Mrs.  Swayne  and  Betty  once  more  exchanged 
looks  of  plaintive  comment.  "That's  him  all 
over,"  she  said;  "but  you're  one  as  under- 
stands what  men  is,  Mrs.  Preston,  and  I've  no 
mind  to  explain.  I  hear  as  Miss  Sara  took 
awful  to  our  young  Miss,  meeting  of  her  pro- 
miscuous in  the  avenue.  Betty  here,  she  says 
as  it  was  wonderful ;  but  I  always  thought  my- 
self as  that  was  how  it  would  be." 

"Yes,"  said  the  gratified  mother;  "not  that 
I  would  have  my  Pamela  build  upon  it.  A 
young  lady  like  that  might  change  her  mind ; 
but  I  don't  deny  that  it  would  be  very  nice. 
Whatever  is  a  pleasure  to  Pamela  is  twice  a 
pleasure  to  me." 

"And  a  sweet  young  lady  as  ever  I  set  eyes 
on,"  said  Betty,  seizing  the  opportunity,  and 
making  Mrs.  Preston  one  of  her  usual  bobs. 

Pamela's  mother  was  not  a  lady  born ;  the 
two  women,  who  were  in  their  way  respectful 
to  her,  saw  this  with  lynx  eyes.  She  was  not 
even  rich  enough,  poor  soul,  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lady ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  little 
difficult  for  them  to  have  explained  why  they 
were  so  civil.  No  doubt  principally  it  was  be- 
cause they  knew  so  little  of  her,  and  her  appear- 
ance had  the  semi-dignity  of  preoccupation — a 
thing  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  in  that 
region  of  society  which  is  wont  to  express  all  its 
sentiments  freely.  She  had  something  on  her 
mind,  and  she  did  not  relieve  herself  by  talking, 
and  she  lived  in  the  parlor,  while  Mrs.  Swayne 
contented  herself  with  the  kitchen.  That  was 
about  the  extent  of  her  claim  on  their  respect. 

"I  suppose  you  are  all  very  fond  of  Miss 
Sara,  knowing  her  all  her  life,"  Mrs.  Preston 
said,  after  she  had  received  very  graciously 
Betty's  tribute  to  her  own  child.  Though  she 
warned  Pamela  against  building  on  it,  it  would 
be  hard  to  describe  the  fairy  structures  which 
had  already  sprung  in  her  own  mind  on  these 
slight  foundations ;  and  though  she  would  not 
have  breathed  his  name  for  worlds,  it  is  possible 
that  Pamela's  mother,  in  her  visions,  found  a 
place  for  Mr.  John  too. 

"  Fond  !  I  don't  know  as  we're  so  fond  of  her 
neither,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "She's  well,  and 
well  enough,  but  I  can't  say  as  she's  my  sort. 
She's  too  kind  of  familiar  like — and  it  ain't  like 
a  real  county  lady  neither.  But  it's  Betty  as 
sees  her  most.  And  awful  good  they  are,  I 
will  say  that  for  them,  to  every  creature  about 
the  place." 

"Ah,  mum,  they  ain't  the  real  old  gentry," 
said  Betty,  with  a  touch  of  pathos.  "If  I  was 
one  as  had  come  with  'em,  or  that — but  I'm 
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real  old  Dewsbury,  me,  and  was  at  the  Hall, 
coming  and  going,  for  twenty  years  afore  their 
time.  J  ain't  got  nothing  to  say  again'  Miss  Sara. 
She  corned  there,  that's  all— she  wasn't  born. 
It  makes  a  difference  Avhen  folks  have  been  forty 
3'ears  and  more  about  a  place.  To  see  them 
pass  away  as  has  the  right,"  said  Betty  growing 
sentimental,  "  and  them  come  in  as  has  only  a 
bag  o'  money !" 

"Little  enough  money  the  old  Squire  had," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne,  turning  her  head,  "nor 
manners  neither.  Don't  you  be  ungrateful, 
Betty  Caley.  You  was  as  poor  as  a  church- 
mouse  all  along  o'  your  old  Squires,  and  got  as 
fat  as  fat  when  the  new  folks  come  and  put  you 
all  comfortable.  Deny  it,  if  you  can.  I  would 
worship  the  very  ground  Miss  Sara  sets  foot  on, 
if  I  was  you." 

"Ah,  she  ain't  the  real  old  gentry,"  said 
Betty,  with  a  sigh. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Preston  had  a  weakness  for  real 
old  gentry  too,  and  she  had  a  dull  life,  poor 
woman,  and  was  glad  of  a  little  gossip.  She 
had  heard  the  story  before,  but  she  asked  to 
hear  it  again,  hoping  for  a  little  amusement; 
for  a  woman,  however  bowed  down  to  the  level 
of  her  fortune,  gets  tired  sometimes,  even  of 
such  a  resource  as  needlework.  She  would  not 
sit  down,  for  she  felt  that  might  be  considered 
lowering  herself  to  their  level.  But  she  stood 
with  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  an  old  high 
wooden  chair,  and  asked  questions.  If  they 
were  not  the  real  old  gentry,  and  were  such  up- 
starts, why  was  it  that  the  place  was  called  by 
their  name,  and  how  did  they  come  there  ? 

"  Some  say  as  it  was  a  poor  old  creature  in 
Mastertou  as  give  him  the  money,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne,  "away  from  her  own  child  as  was 
gone  off  a-soldiering.  I  wouldn't  say  it  was 
money  that  would  thrive.  He  was  called  to 
make  the  will  for  her,  or  something;  an  old 
miser,  that  was  what  she  was ;  and  with  that  he 
bought  the  place.  And  the  folks  laughed  and 
said  it  was  Brownlow's.  But  he  ain't  a  man  to 
laugh  at,  ain't  Mr.  Brownlow  hisself.  A  body 
may  have  their  opinion  about  the  young  folks. 
Young  folks  ain't  nothing  much  to  build  upon, 
as  you  was  a-saying,  Mrs.  Preston,  at  their  best ; 
but  I  wouldn't  be  the  one  as  would  cross  him 
hisself.  He's  terrible  deep,  and  terrible  close, 
like  all  them  lawyers.  And  he  has  a  way  of 
talking  as  is  dreadful  deceiving.  Them  as  tries 
to  fight  honest  and  open  with  the  likes  of  him 
hasn't  no  chance.  He  ain't  a  hard  neighbor, 
like,  nor  unkind  to  poor  folk ;  but  I  wouldn't  go 
again'  him,  not  for  all  the  world,  if  it  was  me." 

"  That's  all  you  know,  you  women,"  said  Mr. 
Swayne;  "he's  the  easiest-minded  gentleman 
going,  is  Mr.  Brownlow.  He's  one  as  pays  your 
little  bits  o'  bills  like  a  prince,  and  don't  ask  no 
bothering  questions — what's  this  for,  and  what's 
that  for,  and  all  them  niggle-naggles.  He's  as 
free  with  his  money — What  are  you  two  women 
a-shaking  of  your  heads  off  for,  as  if  I  was  a-say- 
ing what  isn't  true  ?" 

"It's  true,  and  it  ain't  true,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne ;  ' '  and  if  you  ever  was  any  way  in 
trouble  along  of  the  young  folks,  Mrs.  Preston, 
or  had  him  to  do  with,  I  give  you  my  warning 
you'll  have  to  mind." 

"I  shall  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Brownlow,"  said  the  lodger,  with  a  half-fright- 


ened smile.  "  I'm  independent.  He  can't 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  me." 

Mrs.  Swayne  shook  her  head,  and  so  did 
Betty,  following  her  lead.  The  landlady  did  not 
very  well  know  why,  and  neither  did  the  old 
woman.  It  was  always  a  practicable  way  of 
holding  up  the  beacon  before  the  eyes  of  Pame- 
la's mother.  And  that  poor  soul,  who  was  not 
very  courageous,  grew  frightened,  she  could  not 
tell  why. 

"  But  there  was  something  to-day  as  made  me 
laugh,  "said  old  Betty — "  not  as  I  was  in  spirits  for 
laughing — what  with  my  back,  as  was  like  to  split, 
and  my  bad  knee,  and  them  noises  in  my  ears.  But 
just  to  see  how  folks  forget !  Miss  Sara  she  came 
in.  She  was  along  of  your  young  miss,  mum,  and 
a-making  a  fuss  over  her;  and  she  says,  'Betty,' 
says  she,  '  we  ain't  a-going  to  let  you  open  the 
gate,  and  your  rheumatics  so  bad ;  send  for  one 
of  them  grandchildren  o'  yours.'  Atween  our- 
sels,  I  was  just  a-thinking  o'  that ;  for  what's 
enough  for  one  is  enough  for  two,  and  it's  allays 
a  saving  for  Polly.  My  Polly  has  seven  on  'em, 
mum,  and  hard  work  a-keeping  all  straight.  So 
I  up  and  says,  'A  poor  man's  childer  is  hia 
fortin',  Miss,'  says  I;  'they're  all  on  'em  a- 
working  at  summat,  and  I  can't  have  'em  with- 
out paying. '  And  no  more  I  oughtn't  to,  serv- 
ing rich  folks.  'What!  not  for  their  grand- 
mother ?'  says  she.  '  If  I  had  a  nice  old 
grandmother  like  you — ' " 

"Law!"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "and  her  own 
grandmother  living  in  a  poky  bit  of  a  place  in 
Masterton,  as  every  body  knows — never  brought 
out  here  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  nor  none  of 
them  going  a-nigh  of  her !  To  think  how  little 
folks  is  sensible  when  it's  themselves  as  is  to 
blame !" 

"That's  what  it  is,"  said  the  triumphant 
Betty.  "  When  she  said  that,  it  was  her  con- 
science as  spoke.  She  went  as  red  as  red, 
and  stopped  there  and  then.  It  was  along  of 
old  Mrs.  Fennell,  poor  old  soul!  Why  ain't 
she  a-living  out  here,  and  her  own  flesh  and 
blood  to  make  her  comfortable  ?  It  was  on  my 
lips  to  say,  Law  !  Miss,  there's  old  Mrs.  Fennell 
is  older  nor  me." 

"Fennell?"  said  Mrs.  Preston;  "I  ought  to 
know  that  name." 

"  It  was  her  own  mamma's  name,"  said  Betty, 
"and  I've  met  wi'  them  as  seen  the  old  lady 
with  their  own  eyes.  Hobson,  the  carrier,  he 
goes  and  sees  her  regularly  with  game  and 
things ;  but  what's  game  in  comparison  with  your 
own  flesh  and  blood  ?" 

"  Perhaps  the  mother  died  young,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston  with  some  anxiety — "  thaC  breaks  the 
link,  like.  Fennell  ?  I  wonder  what  Fennells 
she  belongs  to.  I  once  knew  that  name  well. 
I  wish  the  old  lady  was  living  here." 

"  You  take  my  word,  she'll  never  live  here, " 
said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "  She  ain't  grand  enough. 
Old  grandmothers  is  in  the  way  when  young 
folks  sets  up  for  lords  and  ladies.  And  it  ain't 
that  far  to  Masterton  but  you  could  go  and  see 
her.  There's  Hobson,  he  knows  ;  he'd  take  you 
safe,  never  fear." 

Mrs.  Preston  shrunk  back  a  little  _  from  the 
suggestion.  "Im  not  one  to  pay  visits,"  she 
said.  "But  I'll  say  good-night  to  you  all,  now. 
I  hope  you'll  soon  be  better,  Mr.  Swayne.  And, 
Betty,  you  should  not  be  out-of-doors  on  such  a 
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cold  night.  My  child  will  be  dull,  all  by  her- 
self." So  saying,  she  left  them;  but  she  did 
not  that  moment  return  to  Pamela.  She  went 
up  stairs  by  herself  in  the  dark,  with  her  heart 
beating  quick  in  her  ears.  "  Fennell !"  she  was 
saying  to  herself — "I  ought  to  know  that  name." 
It  was  very  dark  on  the  road,  and  there  was 
nothing  visible  from  the  window  but  the  red 
glow  from  Betty's  lodge,  where  the  door  stood 
innocently  open ;  but  notwithstanding,  Mrs. 
Preston  went  and  looked  out,  as  if  the  scene 
could  have  thrown  any  enlightenment  upon  her 
thoughts.  She  was  excited  about  it,  unimpor- 
tant though  the  matter  seemed.  What  if  per- 
haps she  might  be  on  the  trace  of  friends — 
people  who  would  be  good  to  Pamela  ?  There 
was  once  a  Fennell — Tom  Fennell — who  ages 
ago —  No  doubt  he  was  dead  and  gone,  with 
every  body  who  had  belonged  to  her  far-off 
early  life.  But  standing  there  in  the  darkness, 
pressing  her  withered  cheek  close  to  the  window, 
as  if  there  was  something  to  be  seen  outside,  it 
went  through  the  old  woman's  mind  how,  per- 
haps, if  she  had  chosen  Tom  Fennell  instead  of 
the  other  one,  things  might  have  been  different. 
If  any  life  could  ever  have  been  real  to  the  liver 
of  it,  surely  her  hard  life,  her  many  toils  and 
sufferings,  must  have  been  such  sure  fact  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  fancy.  Yet  so  truly,  even  to 
an  unimaginative  woman,  was  this  fantastic  ex- 
istence such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of,  that 
she  stopped  to  think  what  the  difference  might 
have  been  if —  She  was  nearly  sixty,  worn  even 
beyond  her  years,  incapable  of  very  much  think- 
ing ;  and  yet  she  took  a  moment  to  herself  ere 
she  could  join  her  child,  and  permitted  herself 
this  strange  indulgence.  When  she  descended 
the  stairs  again,  still  in  the  dark,  going  softly, 
and  with  a  certain  thrill  of  excitement,  Mrs. 
Preston's  mind  was  full  of  dreams  more  unreal 
than  those  which  Pamela  pondered  before  the 
fire.  She  was  forming  visions  of  a  sweet,  kind, 
fair  old  lady  who  would  be  good  to  Pamela. 
Already  her  heart  was  lighter  for  the  thought. 
If  she  should  be  ill  or  feel  any  signs  of  breaking 
up,  what  a  comfort  to  mount  into  the  carrier's 
cart  and  go  and  commend  her  child  to  such  a 
protector!  If  she  had  conceived  at  once  the 
plan  of  marrying  Pamela  to  Mr.  John,  and 
making  her  at  one  sweep  mistress  of  Brownlows, 
the  idea  would  have  been  wisdom  itself  in  com- 
parison; but  she  did  not  know  that,  poor  soul! 
She  came  down  with  a  visionary  glow  about  her 
heart,  the  secret  of  which  she  told  to  no  one,  and 
roused  up  Pamela,  who  looked  half  dazed  and 
dazzled  as  she  drew  her  hands  from  before  her 
face  and  rose  from  the  rug  she  had  been  seated 
on.  Pamela  had  been  dreaming,  but  not  more 
than  her  mother.  She  almost  looked  as  if  she 
had  been  sleeping  as  she  opened  her  dazzled 
eyes.  There  are  times  when  one  sees  clearer 
with  one's  eyes  closed.  The  child  had  been 
looking  at  that  picture  of  hers  so  long  that  she 
felt  guilty  when  her  mother  woke  her  up.  She 
had  a  kind  of  shamefaced  consciousness,  Mr. 
John  having  been  so  long  about,  that  her  mother 
must  find  his  presence  out— not  knowing  that  her 
mother  was  preoccupied  and  full  of  her  own  im- 
aginations too.  But  they  did  not  say  any  thing 
to  each  other  about  their  dreams.  They  drop- 
ped into  silence,  each  over  her  work,  as  people 
are  so  ready  to  do  who  have  something  to  think 


of.  Pamela's  little  field  of  imagination  was 
limited,  and  did  not  carry  her  much  beyond  the 
encounters  of  to-day ;  but  Mrs.  Preston  bent  her 
head  over  her  sewing  with  many  an  old  scene 
coming  up  in  her  mind.  She  remembered  the 
day  when  Tom  Fennell  "spoke"  to  her  first,  as 
vividly  in  all  its  particulars  as  Pamela  recollect- 
ed Jack  Brownlow's  looks  as  he  stood  at  the  door. 
How  strange  if  it  should  be  the  same  Fennells ! 
if  Pamela's  new  friends  should  be  related  to  her 
old  one — if  this  lady  at  Masterton  should  be  the 
woman  in  all  the  world  pointed  out  by  Provi- 
dence to  succor  her  darling.  Poor  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton uttered  praises  to  Providence  unawares — she 
seemed  to  see  the  blessed  yet  crooked  ways  by 
which  she  had  been  drawn  to  such  a  discovery. 
Her  heart  accepted  it  as  a  plan  long  ago  con- 
certed in  heaven  for  her  help  when  she  was  most 
helpless,  to  surprise  her,  as  it  were,  with  the  in- 
finite thought  taken  for  her,  and  tender  kind- 
ness. These  were  the  feelings  that  rose  and 
swelled  in  her  mind  and  went  on  from  step  to 
step  of  farther  certainty.  One  thing  was  very 
confusing,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  when  a  woman  is 
in  such  a  state  of  mind,  she  can  swallow  a  good 
many  confusing  particulars.  It  was  to  make  out 
what  could  be  the  special  relationship  (taking  it 
for  granted  that  there  was  a  relationship)  be- 
tween Tom  Fennell  and  this  old  lady.  She 
could  not  well  have  been  his  mother ;  perhaps 
his  wife — his  widow  !  This  was  scarcely  a  pala- 
table thought,  but  still  she  swallowed  it — swal- 
lowed it,  and  preferred  to  think  of  something 
else,  and  permitted  the  matter  to  fall  back  into 
its  former  uncertainty.  What  did  it  matter 
about  particulars  when  Providence  had  been  so 
good  to  her  ?  Dying  itself  would  be  little  if  she 
could  but  make  sure  of  friends  for  Pamela.  She 
sung,  as  it  were,  a  "Nunc  dimittis"  in  her  soul. 
Thus  the  acquaintance  began  between  the 
young  people  at  the  great  house  and  little  Pame- 
la in  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage.  It  was  not  an  ac- 
quaintance which  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  affairs,  and  naturally  it  called 
forth  a  little  comment.  Probably,  had  the 
mother  been  living,  as  Mrs.  Preston .  wished, 
Sara  would  never  have  formed  so  unequal  a 
friendship  ;  but  it  was  immaterial  to  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  who  heard  his  child  talk  of  her  companion, 
and  was  pleased  to  think  she  was  pleased :  pre- 
possessed as  he  was  by  the  pretty  face  at  the  win- 
dow which  so  often  gleamed  out  upon  him,  he 
himself,  though  he  scarcely  saw  any  more  of 
her  than  that  passing  glimpse  in  the  morning, 
was  taken  with  a  certain  fondness  for  the  lovely 
little  girl.  He  no  longer  said  she  was  like  Sara ; 
she  was  like  a  face  he  had  seen  somewhere,  he 
said,  and  he  never  failed  to  look  out  for  her,  and 
after  a  while  gave  her  a  friendly  nod  as  he 
passed.  It  was  more  difficult  to  find  out  what 
were  Jack's  sentiments.  He  too  saw  a  great 
deal  of  the  little  stranger,  but  it  was  in,  of 
course,  an  accidental  way.  He  used  to  happen 
to  be  in  the  avenue  when  she  was  coming  or 
going.  He  happened  to  be  in  the  park  now  and 
then  when  the  spring  brightened,  and  Pamela 
was  able  to  take  long  walks.  These  things  of 
course  were  pure  accident,  and  he  made  no 
particular  mention  of  them.  As  for  Pamela 
herself,  she  would  say,  "  I  met  Mr.  John,"  in 
her  innocent  way,  but  that  was  about  all.  It  is 
true  that  Mrs.  Swayne  in  the  cottage  and  Betty 
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at  the  lodge  both  kept  very  close  watch  on  the 
young  people's  proceedings.  If  these  two  had 
met  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish,  Betty,  not- 
withstanding her  rheumatics,  would  have  man- 
aged to  know  it.  But  the  only  one  who  was 
aware  of  this  scrutiny  was  Jack.  Thus  the 
spring  came  on,  and  the  days  grew  pleasant.  It 
was  pleasant  for  them  all,  as  the  buds  opened 
and  the  great  chestnut-blossoms  began  to  rise  in 
milky  spires  among  the  big  half  folded  leaves. 
Even  Mrs.  Preston  opened  and  smoothed  out, 
and  took  to  white  caps  and  collars,  and  felt  as  if 
she  might  live  till  Pamela  was  five-and-twenty. 
Five-and-twenty  is  not  a  great  age,  but  it  is  less 
helpless  than  seventeen,  and  in  a  last  extremity 
there  was  always  Mrs.  Fennell  in  Masterton 
who  could  be  appealed  to.  Sometimes  even  the 
two  homely  sentinels  who  watched  over  Pamela 
would  relax  in  those  lingering  spring  nights. 
Old  Betty,  though  she  was  worldly-minded,  was 
yet  a  motherly  kind  of  old  woman ;  her  heart 
smote  her  when  she  looked  in  Pamela's  face. 
"  And  why  shouldn't  he  be  honest  and  true,  and 
marry  a  pretty  lass  if  it  was  his  fancy  ?"  Betty 
would  say.  But  as  for  Mrs.  Swayne,  she  thank- 
ed Providence  she  had  been  in  temptation  her- 
self, and  knew  what  that  sort  meant ;  which  was 
much  more  than  any  of  the  others  did,  up  to 
this  moment — Jack,  probably,  least  of  all. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  CRISIS. 

ALL  this  time  affairs  had  been  going  on  very 
quietly  in  the  office.  Mr.  Brownlow  came  and 
went  every  day,  and  Jack  when  it  suited  him, 
and  business  went  on  as  usual.  As  for  young 
Powys,  he  had  turned  out  an  admirable  clerk. 
Nothing  could  be  more  punctual,  more  pains- 
taking than  he  was.  Mr.  Wrinkell,  the  head- 
clerk,  was  so  pleased,  that  he  invited  him  to  tea 
and  chapel  on  Sunday,  which  was  an  offer 
the  stranger  had  not  despised.  And  it  was 
known  that  he  had  taken  a  little  tiny  house  in 
the  outskirts,  not  the  Dewsbury  way,  but  at  the 
other  side  of  the  town  —  a  little  house  with  a 
garden,  where  he  had  been  seen  planting  prim- 
roses, to  the  great  amusment  of  the  other  clerks. 
They  had  tried  jeers,  but  the  jeers  were  not 
witty,  and  Powys's  patience  was  found  to  have 
limits.  And  he  was  so  big  and  strong,  and  looked 
so  completely  as  if  he  meant  it,  that  the  merri- 
ment soon  came  to  an  end  and  he  was  allowed 
to  take  his  own  way.  They  said  he  was  curry- 
ing favor  with  old  Wrinkell  ;  they  said  he  was 
trying  to  humbug  the  governor  ;  they  said  he  had 
his  pleasures  his  own  way,  and  kept  close  about 
them.  But  all  these  arrows  did  not  touch  the 
junior  clerk.  Mr.  Brownlow  watched  the  young 
man  out  of  his  private  office  with  the  most  anx- 
ious mixture  of  feelings.  Wrinkell  himself, 
though  he  was  of  thirty  years'  standing  in  the 
office,  and  his  employer  and  he  had  been  youths 
together,  did  not  occupy  nearly  so  much  room  in 
Mr.  Brownlow's  favor  as  this  "new  fellow." 
He  took  a  livelier  interest  even  in  the  papers  that 
had  come  through  his  protege's  hands.  "  This  is 
Powys's  work,  is  it  ?"  he  would  say,  as  he  looked 
at  the  fair  sheets  which  cost  other  people  so 
much  trouble.  Powys  did  his  work  very  well  for 


one  thing,  but  that  did  not  explain  it.  Mr. 
Brownlow  got  into  a  way  of  drawing  back  the 
curtain  which  covered  the  glass  partition  between 
his  own  room  and  the  outer  office.  He  would 
draw  back  this  curtain,  accidentally  as  it  were, 
the  least  in  the  world,  and  cast  his  eyes  now  and 
then  on  the  desk  at  which  the  young  man  saU 
He  thought  sometimes  it  was  a  pity  to  keep  him 
there,  a  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  fellow 
like  that,  at  a  desk,  and  consulted  with  himself 
whether  he  could  not  make  some  partial  explana- 
tion to  him,  and  advance  him  some  money  and 
send  him  off  to  a  farm  in  his  native  Canada.  It 
would  be  better  for  Powys,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Brownlows.  But  he  had  not  the  courage 
to  take  such  a  direct  step.  Many  a  thought  was 
in  his  mind  as  he  sat  glancing  by  turns  from  the 
side  of  the  curtain — compunctions  and  self-re- 
proaches now  and  then,  but  chiefly,  it  must  be 
confessed,  more  selfish  thoughts.  Business  went 
on  just  the  same,  but  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
an  occasional  terror  seized  Mr.  Wrinkell's  spirit 
that  his  principal's  mind  was  "  beginning  to 
go."  "And  young  John  never  was  fit  to  hold 
the  candle  to  him, "Mr.  Wrinkell  said,  in  those 
moments  of  privacy  when  he  confided  his  cares 
to  the  wife  of  his  bosom.  "When  our  Mr. 
Brownlow  goes,  the  business  will  go,  you'll  see 
that.  His  opinion  on  that  Waterworks  case  was 
not  so  clear  as  it  used  to  be — not  near  so  clear  as 
it  used  to  be ;  he'll  sit  for  an  hour  at  a  time  and 
never  put  pen  to  paper.  He  is  but  a  young  man 
yet,  for  his  time  of  life,  but  I'm  afraid  he's  begin- 
ning to  go ;  and  when  he  goes,  the  business  will 
go.  You'll  see  young  John,  with  his  fine  notions, 
will  never  keep  it  up  for  a  year." 

' '  Well,  Thomas,  never  mind, "  said  Mrs.  Wrin- 
kell ;  "  It's  sure  to  last  out  our  time." 

"  Ah!  that's  just  like  women,"  said  her  hus- 
band—  "  after  me  the  deluge ;  but  I  can  tell  you 
I  do  mind."  He  had  the  same  opinion  of  wom- 
en as  Mrs.  Swayne  had  of  men,  and  it  sprung 
from  personal  superiority  in  both  cases,  which 
is  stronger  than  theory.  But  still  he  did  let 
himself  be  comforted  by  the  feminine  suggestion. 
"There  will  be  peace  in  my  time  ;"  this  was  the 
judgment  formed  by  his  head  clerk,  who  knew 
so  well  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  altered  ways. 

All  this  went  on  for  some  months  after  the  ad- 
mission of  young  Powys,  and  then  all  at  once 
there  was  a  change.  The  change  made  itself  ap- 
parent in  the  Canadian,  to  begin  with.  At  first 
it  was  only  like  a  shadow  creeping  over  the 
young  man ;  then  by  degrees  the  difference  grew 
more  and  more  marked.  He  ceased  to  be  held 
up  as  a  model  by  the  sorrowing  Wrinkell;  he 
ceased  to  be  an  example  of  the  punctual  and  ac- 
curate. His  eyes  began  to  be  red  and  bloodshot 
in  the  mornings ;  he  looked  weary,  heavy,  lan- 
guid— sick  of  work,  and  sick  of  every  thing.  Evi- 
dently he  had  taken  to  bad  ways.  So  all  his 
companions  in  the  office  concluded,  not  without 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Wrinkell  made  up  his  mind  to 
it  sorrowing.  "  I've  seen  many  go,  but  I  thought 
the  root  of  the  matter  was  in  him,"  he  said  to 
his  domestic  counselor.  "  Well,  Thomas,  we 
did  our  best  for  him,"  that  sympathetic  woman 
replied.  It  was  not  every  body  that  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell would  have  asked  to  chapel  and  tea.  And 
this  was  how  his  kindness  was  to  be  rewarded. 
As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  when  he  awoke  to  a  sense 
of  the  change,  it  had  a  very  strange  effect  upon 
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him.  He  had  a  distinct  impression  of  pain,  for  he 
liked  the  lad,  about  whom  he  knew  so  much  more 
than  any  body  else  knew.  And  in  the  midst  of 
his  pain  there  came  a  guilty  throb  of  satisfaction, 
which  woke  him  thoroughly  up,  and  made  him  ask 
himself  sternly  what  this  all  meant.  Was  he  glad 
to  see  the  young  man  go  wrong  because  he  stood 
in  his  own  miserable  selfish  way  ?  This  was  what 
a  few  months  of  such  a  secret  had  brought  him 
to.  It  was  now  April,  and  in  November  the  year 
would  be  out,  and  all  the  danger  over.  Once 
more,  and  always  with  a  deeper  impatience,  he 
longed  for  this  moment.  It  seemed  to  him,  not- 
withstanding his  matured  and  steady  intellect, 
that  if  that  day  had  but  come,  if  that  hour  were 
but  attained,  his  natural  freedom  would  come 
back  to  him.  If  he  had  been  consulted  about 
his  own  case,  he  would  have  seen  through  this 
vain  supposition  ;  but  it  was  his  own  case,  and 
he  did  not  see  through  it.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
interval,  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  drew  his  cur- 
tain aside,  and  sat  and  watched  the  changed 
looks  of  this  unfortunate  boy.  He  had  begun 
so  innocently  and  well,  was  he  to  be  allowed  to 
end  badly,  like  so  many  ?  Had  not  he  himself, 
in  receiving  the  lad,  and  trading  as  it  were  on 
his  ignorance,  taken  on  himself  something  of  the 
responsibility  ?  He  sat  thinking-  of  this  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  other  people's 
business.  There  was  not  one  of  all  his  clients 
whose  affairs  were  so  complicated  and  engross- 
ing as  his  own.  He  was  more  perplexed  and 
beaten  about  in  his  own  mind  than  any  of  the 
people  who  came  to  ask  him  for  his  advice.  Oh, 
the  sounding  nothings  they  would  bring  before 
him  j  he  who  was  engaged  in  personal  conflict 
with  the  very  first  principles  of  honor  and  recti- 
tude. Was  he  to  let  the  lad  perish?  was  he  to 
interfere  ?  What  was  he  to-  do  ? 

At  the  very  height  of  his  perplexity,  one  of 
those  April  days,  Mr.  Brownlow  was  very  late 
at  the  office.  Not  exactly  on  account  of  the 
confusion  of  mind  he  was  in,  and  yet  because 
the  intrusion  of  this  personal  subject  had  retard- 
ed him  in  his  business.  He  was  there  after  all 
the  clerks  were  gone — even  Mr.  Wrinkell.  He 
had  watched  young  Powys  go  away  from  that 
very  window  where  he  had  once  watched  Bessie 
Fennell  passing  in  her  thin  cloak.  The  young 
man  went  off  by  himself,  taking  the  contrary 
road,  as  Mr.  Brownlow  knew,  from  that  which 
led  to  his  home.  He  looked  ill — he  looked  un- 
happy ;  arid  his  employer  watched  him  with  a 
sickening  at  his  heart.  Was  it  his  fault?  and 
could  he  mend  it  or  stop  the  evil,' even  were  he 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  try  ?  After  that  he  had 
more  than  an  hour's  work,  and  sent  off  the  dog- 
cart to  wait  for  him  at  the  Green  Man  in  the 
market-place.  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  office 
when  all  his  people  were  gone.  As  he  sat  work- 
ing, there  came  over  him  memories  of  other  times 
when  he  had  worked  like  this,  when  his  mother 
would  come  stealing  down  to  him  from  the  rooms 
above  ;  when  Bessie  would  come  with  her  work 
to  sit  by  him  as  he  finished  his.  Strange  to  think 
that  neither  Bessie  nor  his  mother  were  up  stairs 
now  ;  strange  to  believe,  when  you  came  to  think 
of  it,  that  there  was  nobody  there  —  that  the 
house  was  vacant  and  his  home  elsewhere,  and 
all  his  own  generation,  his  own  contemporaries, 
cut  off  from  his  side.  These  ideas  floated 
through  his  mind  as  he  worked,  but  they  did 


not  impair  the  soundness  of  the  work,  as  some 
other  thoughts  did.  His  mind  was  not  begin- 
ning to  go,  though  Mr.  Wrinkell  thought  so. 
It  was  even  a  wonder  to  himself  how  quickly, 
how  clearly  he  got  through  it;  how  fit  he  was 
for  work  yet,  though  the  world  was  so  changed. 
He  had  finished  while  it  was  still  good  daylight, 
and  put  away  his  papers  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
and  set  out  in  an  easy  way.  There  was  nothing 
particular  to  hurry  him.  There  was  Jack's  mare, 
which  flew  rather  than  trotted,  to  take  him  home. 
Thus  thinking,  he  went  out,  drawing  on  his 
gloves.  Opposite  him,  as  he  opened  the  door,  the 
sky  was  glowing  in  the  west  after  the  sunset,  and 
he  could  see  a  woman's  figure  against  it  passing 
slowly,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one.  Before  he 
could  shut  the  door,  it  became  evident  that  it 
was  for  himself  that  she  was  waiting.  Somehow 
he  divined  who  she  was  before  she  said  a  word. 
A  comely,  elderly,  motherly  woman,  dressed  like 
a  farmer's  or  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  in  the  days 
when  people  dressed  like  their  condition.  She 
had  a  large  figured  shawl  on,  and  a  bonnet  with 
black  ribbons.  And  he  knew  she  was  Powys's 
mother — the  woman  on  earth  he  most  dreaded, 
come  to  speak  to  him  about  her  son. 

"Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  said,  coming  up  to  him 
with  a  nervous  movement  of  her  hands,  "I've 
been  waiting  about  this  hour  not  to  be  trouble- 
some. Oh!  could  you  let  me  speak  to  you  ten 
minutes?  I  won't  keep  you.  Oh,  please,  if  I 
might  speak  to  you  five  minutes  now." 

"  Surely,"  he  said ;  he  was  not  quite  sure  if  it 
was  audible,  but  he  said  it  with  his  lips.  And 
he  went  in  and  held  the  door  open  for  her.  Then, 
though  he  never  could  tell  why,  he  took  her  up 
stairs — not  to  the  office  which  he  had  just  closed, 
but  up  to-  the  long  silent  drawing-room  which  he 
had  not  entered  for  years.  There  came  upon 
his  mind  an  impression  that  Bessie  was  surely 
about  somewhere,  to  come  and  stand  by  him,  if 
he  could  only  call  her.  But  in  the  first  place  he 
had  to  do  with  his  guest.  He  gave  her  a  chair 
and  made  her  sit  down,  and  stood  before  her. 
"Tell  me  how  I  can  serve  you, "he  said.  It 
seemed  to  him  like  a  dream,  and  he  could  not 
understand  it.  Would  she  tell  her  fatal  name 
and  make  her  claim,  and  end  it  all  at  once? 
That  was  folly.  But  still  it  seemed  somehow  nat- 
ural to  think  that  this  was  why  she  had  come. 
The  woman  he  had  hunted  for  far  and  wide — 
whom  he  had  then  neglected  and  thought  no 
more  of — whom  lately  he  had  woke  up  to  such 
horror  and  fear  of,  his  greatest  danger,  his  worst 
enemy — was  it  she  who  was  sitting  so  humbly 
before  him  now  ? 

"  I  have  no  right  to  trouble  you,  Mr.  Brown- 
low,"  she  said ;  "it's  because  you  were  so  kind  to 
my  boy.  Many  a  time  I  wanted  to  come  and 
thank  you;  and  now — oh,  it's  a  different  thing 
now !" 

"Your  son  is  young  Powys,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low— "yes;  I  knew  by— by  the  face.  He  has 
gone  home  some  time  ago.  I  wonder  you  did 
not  meet  him  in  the  street." 

' '  Gone  away  from  the  office — not  gone  home, " 
said  Mrs.  Powys.  "Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  want 
to  speak  to  you  about  him.  He  is  as  good  as 
gold.  He  never  had  another  thought  in  his 
mind  but  his  sisters  and  me.  He'd  come  and 
spend  all  his  time  with  us  when  other  young 
men  were  going  about  their  pleasure.  There 
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never  was  such  a  son  as  he  was,  nor  a  brother. 
And  oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  now  it's  come  to  this ! 
I  feel  as  if  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  What  has  it  come  to?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
He  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down  facing 
her,  and  the  noise  he  made  in  doing  so  seemed 
to  wake  thunders  in  the  empty  house.  He  had 
got  over  his  agitation  by  this  time,  and  was  as 
calm  as  he  always  was.  And  his  profession 
came  to  his  help  and  opened  his  eyes  and  ears 
to  every  thing  that  might  be  of  use  to  him,  not- 
withstanding the  effect  the  house  had  upon  him 
in  its  stillness,  and  this  meeting  which  he  had  so 
much  reason  to  fear. 

"Oh,  sir,  it's  come  to  grief  and  trouble,"  said 
the  poor  woman.  "  Something  has  come  between 
my  boy  and  me.  We  are  parted  as  far  as  if  the 
Atlantic  was  between  us.  I  don't  know  what  is 
in  his  heart.  Oh,  sir,  it's  for  your  influence  I've 
come.  He'll  do  any  thing  for  you.  It's  hard 
to  ask  a  stranger  to  help  me  with  my  own  son, 
and  him  so  good  and  so  kind ;  but  if  it  goes  on 
like  this,  it  will  break  my  heart." 

"I  feared  there  was  something  wrong,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow;  "I  feared  it,  though  I  never 
thought  it  could  have  gone  so  far.  I'll  do  what 
I  can,  but  I  fear  it  is  little  I  can  do.  If  he  has 
taken  to  bad  ways — " 

But  here  the  stranger  gave  a  cry  of  denial 
which  rung  through  the  room.  ' '  Bad  ways !  my 
boy  !"  said  the  mother.  "Mr.  Brownlow,  you 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  do,  but  you  don't 
know  my  son.  He  taken  to  bad  ways !  I  would 
sooner  believe  I  was  wicked  myself.  I  am  wick- 
ed, to  come  and  complain  of  him  to  them  that 
don't  know." 

"Then  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  it?" 
said  the  lawyer,  startled  out  of  his  seriousness. 
He  began  to  lose  the  tragic  sense  of  a  dangerous 
presence.  It  might  be  the  woman  he  feared ; 
but  it  was  a  homely,  incoherent,  inconsequent 
personage  all  the  same. 

Mrs.  Powys  drew  herself  up  solemnly.  She 
too  was  less  respectful  of  the  man  who  did  not 
understand.  "  What  it  is,  sir,"  she  said  slowly, 
and  with  a  certain  pomp,  "  is,  that  my  boy  has 
something  on  his  mind." 

Something  on  his  mind !  John  Brownlow 
sunk  again  into  a  strange  fever  of  suspense  and 
curiosity  and  unreasonable  panic.  Could  it  be 
so  ?  Could  the  youth  have  found  out  something, 
and  be  sifting  it  to  get  at  the  truth  ?  The  room 
seemed  to  take  life  and  become  a  conscious  spec- 
tator, looking  at  him,  to  see  how  he  would  act 
in  this  emergency.  But  yet  he  persevered  in  the 
course  he  had  decided  on,  not  giving  in  to  his 
own  feelings.  "What  can  he  have  on  his 
mind?"  he  asked.  His  pretended  ignorance 
sounded  in  his  own  ears  like  a  lie ;  but  never- 
theless he  went  on  all  the  same. 

"That's  what  I  don't  know,  sir,''  said  Mrs. 
Powys,  putting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
"  He's  been  rummaging  among  my  papers,  and 
he's  may  be  found  something,  or  he's  heard 
some  talk  that  has  put  things  in  his  head.  I 
know  he  has  heard  things  in  this  very  house — 
people  talking  about  families,  and  wills,  and  all 
that.  His  father  was  of  a  very  good  family,  Mr. 
Brownlow.  I  don't  know  them,  but  I  know 
they're  rich  people.  May  be  it's  that,  or  perhaps 
— but  I  don't  know  how  to  account  for  it.  It's 
something  that  is  eating  into  his  heart.  And  he 


has  such  a  confidence  in  you !  It  was  you  that 
took  him  up  when  we  were  strangers,  and  had 
nobody  to  look  to  us.  I  have  a  little  that  my 
poor  husband  left  me  ;  but  it's  very  little  to  keep 
four  upon ;  and  I  may  say  it's  you  that  gave  us 
bread,  for  that  matter.  There's  nothing  in  this 
world  my  boy  wouldn't  dg  for  you." 

Then  there  was  a  pause.  The  poor  woman 
had  exhausted  her  words  and  her  self-command 
and  her  breath,  and  stopped  perforce,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  did  not  know  how  to  reply.  What 
could  he  say  to  her  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  death 
and  life  between  him  and  her  boy,  instead  of 
the  indifferent  question  she  thought.  "Would 
you  like  me  to  speak  to  him  ?"  he  said  at  last, 
with  a  little  difficulty  of  utterance  ;  ' '  should  I 
ask  him  what  is  occupying  his  mind  ?  But  he 
might  not  choose  to  tell  me.  What  would  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  you're  very  good,"  said  Mrs.  Powys, 
melting  into  gratitude.  ' '  I  never  can  thank  God 
enough  that  my  poor  boy  has  met  with  such  a 
kind  friend." 

"Hush  !"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  rising  from  his 
chair.  He  could  not  bear  this  ;  thanking  God, 
as  if  God  did  not  know  well  enough,  too  well, 
how  the  real  state  of  the  matter  was !  He  was 
not  a  man  used  to  deception,  or  who  could  adapt 
himself  to  it  readily.  He  had  all  the  habits  of 
an  honest  life  against  him,  and  that  impulse  to 
speak  truth  and  do  right  which  he  struggled  with 
as  if  it  were  a  temptation.  Thus  his  position  was 
awfully  the  reverse  of  that  of  a  man  tempting 
and  falling.  He  was  doing  wrong  with  all  the 
force  of  his  will,  and  striving  against  his  own  in- 
clination and  instinct  of  uprightness  ;  but  here 
was  one  thing  beyond  his  strength.  To  bring 
God  in,  and  render  him,  as  it  were,  a  party,  was 
more  than  he  could  bear.  "I  am  not  so  kind 
as  you  think,"  he  said  hoarsely.  "  I  am  not — I 
mean  your  son  deserves  all  that  I  can  do." 

"Oh,  sir,  that's  kind  —  that's  kindness  itself 
to  say  so,"  cried  the  poor  mother.  "Nothing 
that  could  be  said  is  so  kind  as  that — and  me, 
that  was  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  him  !  It  was 
to  ask  you  to  speak  to  him,  Mr.  Brownlow.  If 
you  were  to  ask  him,  he  might  open  his  heart  to 
you.  A  gentleman  is  different  from  a  poor 
woman.  Not  that  any  body  could  feel  for  him 
like  me,  but  he  would  think  such  a  deal  of  your 
advice.  If  you  would  speak  and  get  him  to  open 
his  heart.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  if 
it's  not  too  much.  If  you  would  be  so  kind — 
and  God  knows,  if  ever  it  was  in  my  power  or  my 
children's,  though  I'm  but  a  poor  creature,  to  do 
any  thing  in  this  world  that  would  be  a  service 
to  you — " 

God  again.  What  did  the  woman  mean? 
And  she  was  a  widow,  one  of  those  that  God 
was  said  to  take  special  charge  of.  It  was  bad 
enough  before  without  that.  John  Brownlow 
had  gone  to  the  fireless  hearth,  and  was  standing 
by  it  leaning  his  head  against  the  high  carved 
wooden  mantel-piece,  and  looking  down  upon  the 
cold  vacany  where  for  so  many  years  the  fire  that 
warmed  his  inmost  life  had  blazed  and  sparkled. 
He  stood  thus  and  listened,  and  within  him  the 
void  seemed  as  cold,  and  the  emptiness  as  pro- 
found. It  was  his  moment  of  fate.  He  was 
going  to  cast  himself  off  from  the  life  he  had 
lived  at  that  hearth — to  make  a  separation  for- 
ever and  ever  between  the  John  Brownlow, 
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honest  and  generous,  who  had  been  trained  to 
manhood  within  these  walls,  and  had  loved  and 
married,  and  brought  his  bride  to  this  fireside — 
and  the  country  gentleman  who,  in  all  his  great 
house,  would  never  more  find  the  easy  heart  and 
clear  conscience  which  were  natural  to  this  at- 
mosphere. He  stood  there  and  looked  down  on 
the  old  domestic  centre,  and  asked  himself  if  it 
was  worth  the  terrible  sacrifice ;  honor  and 
honesty  and  truth — and  all  to  keep  Brownlows 
for  Sara,  to  preserve  the  grays,  and  the  flowers, 
and  the  park,  and  Jack's  wonderful  mare,  and 
all  the  superfluities  that  these  young  creatures 
treated  so  lightly?  Was  it  worth  the  price? 
This  was  the  wide  fundamental  question  he  was 
asking  himself,  while  his  visitor,  in  her  chair 
between  him  and  the  window,  spoke  of  her 
gratitude.  But  there  was  no  trace  in  his  face, 
even  if  she  could  have  seen  it,  that  he  had  de- 
scended into  the  very  depths,  and  was  debating 
with  himself  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  When 
her  voice  ceased,  Mr.  Brownlow's  self-debate 
ceased  too,  coming  to  a  sharp  and  sudden  end, 
as  if  it  was  only  under  cover  of  her  words  that 
it  could  pass  unnoted.  Then  he  came  toward 
her  slowly,  and  took  the  chair  opposite  to  her, 
and  met  her  eye.  The  color  had  gone  out  of  his 
face,  but  he  was  too  self-possessed  and  expe- 
rienced a  man  to  show  what  the  struggle  was 
through  which  he  had  just  come.  And  the  poor 
woman  thought  it  so  natural  that  he  should  be 
full  of  thought.  Was  he  not  considering,  in  his 
wonderful  kindness,  what  he  could  do  for  her  boy? 

"I  will  do  what  you  ask  me,"  he  said.  "It 
may  be  difficult,  but  I  will  try.  Don't  thank  me, 
for  you  don't  know  whether  I  shall  succeed.  I 
will  do — what  I  can.  I  will  speak  to  your  son, 
perhaps  to  morrow — the  earliest  opportunity  I 
have.  You  were  quite  right  to  come.  And — 
you  may— trust  him — to  me,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  these  last  words. 
What  was  it  that  drew  them — dragged  them 
from  his  lips?  "You  may  trust  him  to  me." 
He  even  repeated  it  twice,  wondering  at  himself 
all  the  while,  and  not  knowing  what  he  meant. 
As  for  poor  Mrs.  Powys,  she  was  overwhelmed 
by  her  gratitude. 

"  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  heart,"  she  cried,  "  him, 
and  all  my  hopes  in  this  world !"  And  then  she 
bade  God  bless  him,  who  was  so  good  to  her  and 
her  boy.  Yes,  that  was  the  worst  of  it.  John 
Brownlow  felt  that  but  too  clearly  all  through. 
It  was  hard  enough  to  struggle  with  himself,  with 
his  own  conscience  and  instincts  ;  but  behind  all 
that  there  was  another  struggle  which  would  be 
harder  still — the  struggle  with  God,  to  whom  this 
woman  would  appeal,  and  who,  he  was  but  too 
clearly  aware,  knew  all  about  it.  But  sufficient 
unto  the  moment  was  its  own  conflict.  He  took, 
his  hat  after  that,  and  took  his  visitor  down  stairs, 
and  answered  the  amazed  looks  of  the  housekeep- 
er, who  came  to  see  what  this  unusual  disturb- 
ance meant,  with  a  few  words  of  explanation, 
and  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Powys  at  the  door. 
The  sunset  glow  had  only  just  gone,  so  short  a 
time  had  this  conversation  really  occupied, 
though  it  involved  so  much,  and  the  first  magic- 
al tone  of  twilight  had  fallen  into  the  evening 
air.  When  Mr.  Brownlow  left  the  office  door  he 
went  straight  on,  and  did  not  remember  the  car- 
riage that  was  waiting  for  him.  He  was  so  much 
absorbed  by  his  own  affairs,  and  had  so  many 


things  to  think  of,  that  even  the  strength  of  habit 
failed  him.  Without  knowing,  he  set  out  walk- 
ing upon  the  well-known  way.  Probably  the 
mere  fact  of  movement  was  a  solace  to  him.  He 
went  along  steadily  by  the  budding  hedgerows 
and  the  little  gardens  and  the  cottage  doors,  and 
did  not  know  it.  What  he  was  really  doing  was 
holding  conversations  with  young  Powys,  conver- 
sations with  his  children,  all  mingled  and  pene- 
trated with  one  long  never-ending  conflict  with 
himself.  He  had  been  passive  hitherto,  now  he 
would  have  to  be  active.  He  had  contented 
himself  simply  with  keeping  back  the  knowledge 
which,  after  all,  it  was  not  his  business  to  give. 
Now,  if  he  was  to  gain  his  object,  he  must  do  pos- 
itively what  he  had  hitherto  done  negatively. 
He  must  mislead — he  must  contradict — he  must 
lie.  The  young  man's  knowledge  of  his  rights, 
if  they  were  his  rights,  must  be  very  imperfect. 
To  confuse  him,  to  deceive  him,  to  destroy  all 
possible  evidence,  to  use  every  device  to  lose  his 
time  and  blind  his  eyes,  was  what  Mr.  Brown- 
low  had  now  to  do. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  personal  feelings,  it  would  have 
been  an  easy  thing  enough  to  do.  If  there  had 
been  no  right  and  wrong  involved,  no  personal 
advantage  or  loss,  how  very  simple  a  matter  to 
make  this  youth,  who  had  such  perfect  confi- 
dence in  him,  believe  as  he  pleased;  and  how 
easy  after  to  make  much  of  young  Powys,  to  ad- 
vance him,  to  provide  for  him — to  do  a  great 
deal  better  for  him,  in  short,  than  he  could  do 
for  himself  with  old  Mrs.  Thomson's  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  !  If  there  was  no  right  and  wrong 
involved  !  Mr.  Brownlow  walked  on  and  on  as 
he  thought,  and  never  once  observed  the  length 
of  the  way.  One  thing  in  the  world  he  could  not 
do — that  was,  to  take  away  all  the  sweet  indul- 
gences with  which  he  had  surrounded  her,  the 
delights,  the  luxuries,  the  position,  from  his 
child.  He  could  not  reduce  Sara  to  be  Brown- 
low  the  solicitor's  daughter  in  the  dark  old-fash- 
ioned house  at  Masterton.  He  went  over  all  her 
pretty  ways  to  himself  as  he  went  on.  He  saw 
her  gliding  about  the  great  house  which  seemed 
her  natural  sphere.  He  saw  her  receiving  his 
guests,  people  who  would  not  have  known  her, 
or  would  at  least  have  patronized  her  from  a 
very  lofty  distance,  had  she  been  in  that  house  at 
Masterton  ;  he  saw  her  rolling  forth  in  her  pretty 
carriage  with  the  grays,  which  were  the  envy  of 
the  county.  All  these  matters  were  things  for 
which,  in  his  own  person,  John  Brownlow  cared 
not  a  straw.  He  did  not  care  even  to  secure 
them  for  his  son,  who  was  a  man  and  had  his 
profession,  and  was  no  better  than  himself;  but 
Sara — and  then  the  superb  little  princess  she 
was  to  the  rest  of  the  world !  the  devoted  little 
daughter  she  was  to  him  !  Words  of  hers  came 
somehow  dropping  into  his  ears  as  the  twilight 
breathed  around  him.  How  she  had  once  said — 
Good  heavens  !  what  was  that  she  had  said  ? 

All  at  once  Mr.  Brownlow  awoke.  He  found 
himself  walking  on  the  Dewsbury  road,  instead  of 
driving,  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  dog-cart  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
market-place.  He  became  aware  that  he  had 
forgotten  himself,  forgotten  every  thing,  in  the 
stress  and  urgency  of  his  thoughts.  What  was 
the  galvanic  touch  that  brought  him  back  to  con- 
sciousness ?  The  recollection  of  half  a  dozen 
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words  once  spoken  by  his  child — girlish  words, 
perhaps  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered  ;  yet  when  he 
stopped,  and  turned  round  to  see  how  far  he  had 
come,  though  he  had  been  walking  very  moder- 
ately and  the  evening  was  not  warm,  a  sudden 
rush  of  color,  like  a  girl's  blush,  had  come  to  his 
face.  If  the  mare  had  been  in  sight,  in  her  wild- 
est mood,  it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to 
seize  the  reins,  and  fight  it  out  with  her,  and  fly 
on,  at  any  risk,  away  from  that  spot,  a  way  from 
that  thought,  away  from  the  suggestion  so  hum- 
bling, so  saving,  so  merciful  and  cruel,  which  had 
suddenly  entered  his  mind.  But  the  mare  was 
making  every  body  very  uncomfortable  in  the 
market-place  at  Masterton,  and  could  not  aid  her 
master  to  escape  from  himself.  Then  he  turned 
again,  and  went  on.  It  was  a  seven  miles  walk, 
and  he  had  come  three  parts  of  the  way ;  but  even 
the  distance  that  remained  was  long  to  a  man 
who  had  suddenly  fallen  into  company  with  a 
new  idea  which  he  would  rather  not  entertain. 
He  felt  the  jar  in  all  his  limbs  from  this  sudden 
electric  shock.  Sara  had  said  it,  it  was  true — she 
had  meant  it.  He  had  her  young  life  in  his  hands, 
and  he  could  save  Brownlows  to  her,  and  yet  save 
his  soul.  Which  was  the  most  to  be  thought  of, 
his  soul  or  her  happiness  ?  that  was  the  question. 
Such  was  the  sudden  tumult  that  ran  through 
John  Brownlow's  veins.  He  seemed  to  be  left 
there  alone  in  the  country  quiet,  in  the  soft  twi- 
light, under  the  dropping  dew,  to  consider  it, 
shut  out  from  all  counsel  or  succor  of  God  or 
man.  Man  he  himself  shut  out,  locking  his  se- 
cret in  his  own  breast  —  God !  whom  he  knew 
his  last  struggle  was  to  be  with,  whom  that  wom- 
an had  insisted  on  bringing  in,  a  party  to  the 
whole  matter — was  not  He  standing  aside,  in  a 
terrible  stillness,  a  spectator,  waiting  to  see  what 
would  come  of  it,  refusing  all  participation? 
Would  God  any  more  than  man  approve  of  this 
way  of  saving  John  Brownlow's  soul  ?  But  the 
more  he  tried  to  escape  from  it  the  more  it  came 
back.  She  had  said  it,  and  she  had  meant  it, 
with  a  certain  sweet  scorn  of  life's  darker  chances, 
and  faith  unbounded  in  her  father,  of  all  men, 
who  was  God's  deputy  to  the  child.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  quickened  his  pace,  walked  faster  and  faster, 
till  his  heart  thumped  against  his  breast,  and  his 
breath  came  in  gasps ;  but  he  could  not  go  so  fast 
as  his  thoughts,  which  were  always  in  advance  of 
him.  Thus  he  came  to  the  gate  of  Brownlows 
before  he  knew.  It  was  the  prettiest  evening 
scene.  Twilight  had  settled  down  to  the  softest 
night ;  big  stars,  lambent  and  dilating,  were  com- 
ing softly  out,  as  if  to  look  at  something  out  of  the 
sweet  blue.  And  it  was  no  more  dark  tha'n  it  was 
light.  Old  Betty,  on  her  step,  was  sitting  croon- 
ing, with  many  quavers,  one  of  her  old  songs. 
And  Pamela,  who  had  just  watered  her  flowers, 
leaned  over  the  gate,  smiling,  and  listening  with 
eyes  that  were  very  like  the  stars.  Somehow  this 
picture  went  to  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart.  He  went 
up  to  the  child  as  he  passed,  and  laid  a  kind  hand 
upon  her  pretty  head,  on  the  soft  rings  of  her 
dark  hair.  "Good-night,  little  one,  "he  said,  quite 
softly,  with  that  half  shame  which  a  man  feels 
when  he  betrays  that  he  has  a  heart  in  him.  He 
had  never  taken  so  much  notice  of  her  before. 
It  was  partly  because  any  thing  associated  with 
Sara  touched  him  to  the  quick  at  this  moment ; 
partly  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
dews  and  stars  ;  and  partly  that  his  mind  was 


overstrained  and  tottering.  "  Poor  little  thing," 
he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went  up  the  avenue, 
"she  is  nobody,  and  she  is  happy."  With  this 
passing  thought,  Mr.  Brownlow  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  his  demon,  and,  thus  agitated 
and  struggling,  reached  his  home. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

NEXT  morning  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  well 
enough  to  go  to  business.  He  was  not  ill.  He 
repeated  the  assurance  a  score  of  times  to  him- 
self and  to  his  children.  He  had  not  slept  well, 
that  was  all— and  perhaps  a  day's  rest,  a  little 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  would  do  him  good.  He 
had  got  up  at  his  usual  hour,  and  was  down  to 
breakfast,  and  read  his  paper,  and  every  thing 
went  on  in  its  ordinary  way ;  but  yet  he  was  in- 
disposed— and  a  day's  rest  Would  do  him  good. 
Young  John  assented  heartily,  and  was  very  will- 
ing to  take  his  father's  place  for  the  day  and  man- 
age all  his  business.  It  was  a  bright  morning, 
and  the  room  was  full  of  flowers  and  the  young 
leaves  fluttered  at  the  windows  in  the  earliest 
green  of  spring.  It  was  exhilarating  to  stand 
in  the  great  recesses  of  the  windows  and  look  out 
upon  the  park,  all  green  and  budding,  and  think 
it  was  all  yours  and  your  children's — a  sort  of 
feeling  which  had  little  effect  upon  tfce  young  peo- 
ple, but  was  sweet  yet  overwhelming  to  their  fa- 
ther as  he  stood  and  looked  out  in  the  quiet  of 
the  morning.  All  his  —  all  theirs;  yet  per- 
haps— 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  go  down  to-day, "he  said. 
You  can  tell  Wrinkell  to  send  me  up  the  papers 
in  the  Wardell  case.  He  knows  what  I  want.  He 
can  send  the — the  new  clerk  up  with  them — 
Powys  I  mean."  » 

"Powys?"  said  Jack. 

"Well,  yes,  Powys.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  send  Powys  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
peremptorily,  feeling  hot  and  conscious,  and 
ready  to  take  offense. 

"No,  certainly,"  said  Jack,  with  some  sur- 
prise. He  did  not  take  to  Powys,  that  was  un- 
questionable;  yet  the  chances  are  he  would 
never  have  remarked  upon  Mr.  Brownlow's  choice 
of  him  but  for  the  curious  impatience  and  per- 
emptoriness  in  his  father's  tone. 

"I  like  him,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow— "he 
knows  what  he  has  to  do  and — he  does  it.  I  like 
a  man  who  does  that — it  gives  one  confidence 
for  the  time  to  come." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack.  "I  never  cared  for  him, 
sir,  as  you  know.  He  is  not  my  ideal  of  a  clerk 
— but  that  is  nothing;  only  I  rather  think 
Wrinkell  has  changed  his  opinion  lately.  The 
young  fellow  gets  on  well  enough — but  there  is  a 
difference.  I  suppose  that  sort  of  extra  punctu- 
ality and  virtue  can  only  last  a  certain  time." 

"  I  dare  say  these  are  very  fine  notions,  Jack, n 
said  his  father ;  "  but  I  am  not  quite  such  an 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  I  suppose,  as  if 
I  had  been  brought  up  at  Eton.  I  believe  in  vir- 
tue lasting  a  long  time.  You  must  bear  with  my 
old-fashioned  prejudices."  This  Mr.  Brownlow 
said  in  a  way  which  puzzled  Jack,  for  he  was  not 
a  man  given  to  sneers. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  take  it  like  that,  sir,  I  have 
not  another  word  to  say,"  said  the  young  mart, 
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and  he  went  away  feeling  bitterly  hostile  to 
Powys,  who  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  it  all. 
He  said  to  himself  that  to  be  snubbed  on  account 
of  a  clerk  was  a  new  experience,  and  lost  himself 
in  conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unexplained 
partiality — "a  fellow  who  is  going  to  the  bad 
and  all,"  Jack  said  to  himself;  and  his  feeling 
was  somewhat  vindictive,  and  he  did  not  feel  so 
sorry  as  he  ought  to  have  done  that  Powys  was 
going  to  the  bad.  It  seemed  on  the  whole  a 
kind  of  retribution.  Mr.  Wrinkell  himself  had 
been  sent  for  to  Brownlows  on  various  occasions, 
but  it  was  not  an  honor  that  had  been  accorded 
to  any  of  the  clerks  ;  and  now  this  young  fellow, 
whose  appearance  and  conduct  had  both  begun 
to  be  doubtful,  was  to  have  the  privilege.  Jack 
did  not  comprehend  it ;  uneasy  unexpressed  sus- 
picions came  into  his  mind,  all  utterly  wide  of 
the  mark,  yet  not  the  less  uncomfortable.  The 
mare  was  a  comfort  to  him  as  she  went  off  in 
one  of  her  long  dashes,  without  ever  taking 
breath,  like  an  arrow  down  the  avenue ;  and  so 
was  the  momentary  glimpse  of  a  little  face  at  the 
window,  to  which  he  took  off  his  hat ;  but  not- 
withstanding these  consolations,  he  was  irritated 
and  somewhat  disturbed.  On  account  of  a  cad  ! 
He  had  no  right  to  give  such  a  title  to  his  father's 
favorite ;  but  still  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was 
a  little  hard. 

"  Who  is  Powys  ?"  said  Sara,  when  her  broth- 
er was  gone.  "  And  why  are  you  angry,  papa? 
You  are  cross,  you  know,  and  that  is  not  like  you. 
I  am  afraid  you  must  be  ill." 

"  Cross,  am  I  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  I  sup- 
pose lam  not  quite  well — I  told  you  I  had  a  bad 
night." 

"Yes— but  what  has  Powys  to  do  with  it? 
and  who  is  he  ?"  said  Sara  looking  into  his  face. 

Then  various  possibilities  rushed  into  her  fa- 
ther's mind  ;  should  he  tell  her  what  he  was  going 
to  ask  of  her  ?  Should  he  claim  her  promise  and 
hold  her  to  her  word  ?  Should  he  make  an  at- 
tempt, the  only  one  possible,  to  secure  for  him- 
self a  confidante  and  counselor?  Ah,  no  •  that 
was  out  of  the  question.  He  might  sully  his 
own  honor,  but  never,  never  his  child's.  And  he 
felt,  even  with  a  certain  exultation,  that  his  child 
would  not  have  yielded  to  the  temptation — that 
she  would  balk  him  instead  of  obeying  him,  did 
she  know  why.  He  felt  this  in  his  inmost 
mind,  and  he  was  glad.  She  would  do  what  he 
asked  her,  trusting  in  him,  and  in  her  it  would 
be  a  virtue — only  his  should  be  the  sin. 

"Who  is  he  ?"  he  said,  with  a  doubtful  smile 
which  resulted  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  not 
from  her  question.  "  You  will  know  who  he  is 
before  long.  I  want  to  be  civil  to  him,  Sara. 
He  is  not  just  like  any  other  clerk.  I  would 
bring  him,  if  you  would  not  be  shocked — to 
lunch — " 

"  Shocked !"  said  Sara,  with  one  of  her  prin- 
cess airs—  "  I  am  not  a  great  lady.  You  are  Mr. 
Brownlow  the  solicitor,  papa — I  hope  I  know 
my  proper  place." 

"Yes,"  said  John  Brownlow;  but  the  words 
brought  an  uneasy  color  to  his  face,  and  con- 
founded him  in  the  midst  of  his  projects.  To 
keep  her  from  being  merely  Mr.  Brownlow  the 
solicitor's  daughter,  he  was  going  to  soil  his  own 
honor  and  risk  her  happiness ;  and  yet  it  was 
thus  that  she  asserted  her  condition  whenever 
she  had  a  chance.  He  left  her  as  soon  as  he 


could,  taking  no  such  advantage  of  hi  s  unusua 
holiday  as  Sara  supposed  he  would.  He  left  the 
breakfast-room  which  was  so  bright,  and  wan- 
dered away  into  the  library,  a  room  which,  busy 
man  as  he  was,  he  occupied  very  seldom.  It 
was  of  all  the  rooms  in  Brownlows  the  one 
which  had  most  appearance  of  having  been  made 
by  a  new  proprietor.  There  were  books  in  it, 
to  be  sure,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Brown- 
lows,  the  solicitors,  for  generations,  but  these 
were  not  half  or  quarter  part  enough  to  fill  the 
room,  which  was  larger  than  any  two  rooms  in 
the  High  Street — and  consequently  it  had  been 
necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  space  with  ranges 
upon  ranges  of  literature  out  of  the  booksell- 
er's, which  had  not  mellowed  on  the  shelves,  nor 
come  to  belong  to  them  by  nature.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  did  not  think  of  this,  but  yet  he  was  some- 
how conscious  of  it  when,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  long  unoccupied  day  before  him,  he  went  into 
this  room.  It  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  turned  away  from  the  sunshine,  and  look- 
ing out  upon  nothing  but  evergreens,  sombre 
corners  of  shrubberies,  and  the  paths  which  led 
to  the  kitchen  and  stables.  He  went  in  and  sat 
down  by  the  table,  and  looked  round  at  all  the 
shelves,  and  drew  a  blotting-book  toward  him 
mechanically.  What  did  he  want  with  it  ?  he 
had  no  letters  to  write  there — nothing  to  do  that 
belonged  to  that  luxurious  leisurely  place,  'if 
there  was  work  to  be  done,  it  was  at  the  office 
that  he  ought  to  do  it.  He  had  not  the  hab- 
it of  writing  here —  nor  even  of  reading.  The 
handsome  library  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
life.  This,  perhaps,  was  why  he  established  him- 
self in  it  on  the  special  day  of  which  we  speak. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  any  moment  his  fine 
house  might  topple  down  about  his  ears  like  a 
house  of  cards.  He  had  thought  over  it  in  the 
High  Street  till  he  was  sick  and  his  head  swam ; 
perhaps  some  new  light  might  fall  on  the  sub- 
ject if  he  were  to  think  of  it  here.  This  was 
why  he  established  himself  at  the  table,  making 
in  his  leisure  a  pretense  to  himself  of  having 
something  to  do.  If  he  had  been  used  to  any 
sort  of  guile  or  dishonorable  dealing,  the  chances 
are  it  would  have  been  easier  for  him  ;  but  it  is 
hard  upon  a  man  to  change  the  habits  of  his  life. 
John  Brownlow  had  to  maintain  with  himself  a 
fight  harder  than  that  which  a  man  ordinarily 
has  to  fight  against  temptation ;  for  the  fact  was 
that  this  was  far,  very  far  from  being  his  case.  He 
was  not  tempted  to  do  wrong.  It  was  the  good 
impulse  which  in  his  mind  had  come  to  be  the 
thing  to  be  struggled  against.  What  he  wanted 
was  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  with  all  the  stead- 
iness of  a  virtuous  resolution  he  had  set  himself 
to  struggle  against  his  impulse  and  to  do  wrong. 
Here  was  the  state  of  the  case :  He  had  found, 
as  he  undoubtedly  believed,  the  woman  whom 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  he  had  given  him- 
self so  much  trouble  to  find.  She  was  here,  a 
poor  woman  —  to  whom  old  Mrs.  Thomson's 
fifty  thousand  pounds  would  be  equal  to  as  many 
millions  —  with  a  son,  whose  every  prospect 
would  be  changed,  whose  life  would  begin  on  a 
totally  different  level,  if  his  legitimate  inherit- 
ance came  to  him  as  it  ought :  this  was  all 
very  distinct  and  clear.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  withdraw  that  fifty  thousand  pounds 
from  his  own  affairs  at  this  moment,  would  be 
next  to  ruin  to  John  Brownlow.  It  would  be  a 
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loss  to  him  of  almost  as  much  more.  It  would 
reduce  him  again  hopelessly  to  the  character  of 
the  country  solicitor — a  character  which  he  had 
not  abandoned,  which  he  had,  in  short,  rather 
prided  himself  in  keeping  up,  but  which  was  very 
different,  in  conjunction  with  his  present  stand- 
ing in  the  county,  from  what  it  would  be  were 
he  Brownlow  the  solicitor  alone.  And  then 
there  w,as  the  awful  question  of  interest,  which 
ought  to  have  been  accumulating  all  these  five- 
and-twenty  years.  He  thought  to  himself  as  he 
reflected,  that  his  best  course  would  have  been  to 
reject  young  Powys's  application  and  throw  him 
off,  and  leave  him  to  find  occupation  where  he 
could.  Then,  if  the  young  man  had  discovered 
any  thing,  it  would  at  least  have  been  a  fair  fight. 
But  he  had  of  his  own  will  entered  into  relations 
with  him ;  he  had  him  under  his  eyes  day  by 
day,  a  standing  temptation,  a  standing  reproach ; 
he  had  kept  him  close  by  him  to  make  discov- 
eries that  otherwise  he  probably  never  would  have 
made ;  and  he  had  made  discoveries.  At  any 
moment  the  demand  might  come  which  should 
change  the  character  of  the  position  altogether. 
All  this  was  old  ground  over  which  he  had  gone 
time  after  time.  There  was  nothing  new  in  it 
but  the  sudden  remedy  which  had  occurred  to 
him  on  the  previous  night  as  he  walked  home. 
He  had  not  as  yet  confessed  to  himself  that  he 
had  accepted  that  suggestion,  and  yet  only  half 
voluntarily  he  had  taken  the.  first  steps  to  bring 
it  about.  It  was  a  remedy  almost  as  bad  as  the 
original  danger — very  unpalatable,  very  mortify- 
ing— but  it  was  better  than  utter  downfall.  By 
moments  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  revolted  alto- 
gether against  it.  It  was  selling  his  child,  even 
though  it  was  for  her  own  sake  —  it  was  taking 
advantage  of  her  best  instincts,  of  her  rash  girl- 
ish readiness  to  put  her  future  in  his  hands. 
And  there  were  also  other  questions  involved. 
When  it  came  to  the  point,  would  Sara  hold  by 
her  promise  — had  she  meant  it,  in  earnest,  as  a 
real  promise  when  she  made  it  ?  And  then  she 
was  a  girl  who  would  do  any  thing,  every  thing 
for  her  father's  sake,  in  the  way  of  self-sacrifice, 
but  would  she  understand  sacrificing  herself  to 
save,  not  her  father,  but  Brownlows  ?  All  these 
were  very  doubtful  questions.  Mr.  Brownlow, 
who  had  never  before  been  in  any  body's  power, 
who  knew  nothing  about  mysteries,  found  him- 
self now,  as  it  were,  in  every  body's  power,  thread- 
ing a  darkling  way,  from  which  his  own  efforts 
could  never  deliver  him.  He  was  in  the  power 
of  young  Powys,  who  any  day  could  come  to  his 
door  and  demand — how  much  ?  any  sum  almost 
— his  whole  fortune — with  no  alternative  but  that 
of  a  lawsuit,  which  would  take  his  good  name  as 
well.  He  was  in  the  power  of  his  son,  who, 
if  he  heard  of  it,  might  simplify  matters  very 
summarily,  and  the  chances  were  would  do  so ; 
and  he  was  in  the  power  of  Sara,  who  could  save 
him  if  she  would  — save  him  not  only  from  the 
consequences  but  from  the  sin  —  save  his  con- 
science and  his  credit,  and  her  own  position. 
Why  should  not  she  do  it  ?  Young  Powys  was 
poor,  and  perhaps  not  highly  educated  ;  but  he 
was  pleasanter  to  look  at,  more  worth  talking  to, 
than  Sir  Charles  Mothcrwell.  If  he  gave  his 
daughter  to  this  youth,  John  Brownlow  felt  that 
he  would  do  more  than  merely  make  him  amends 
for  having  taken  his  inheritance.  It  would  be 
restoring  the  inheritance  to  him,  and  giving  him 


over  and  above  it  something  that  was  worth 
more  than  compound  interest.  When  he  had 
come  to  this  point,  however,  a  revulsion  occurred 
in  his  thoughts.  How  could  he  think  of  marry- 
ing his  child,  his  Sara,  she  of  whom  he  had 
made  a  kind  of  princess,  who  might  marry  any 
body,  as  people  say — how  could  he  give  her  to  a 
nameless  young  man  in  his  office  ?  What  would 
the  world  say  ?  What  inquiries,  what  suspicions 
would  arise,  if  he  gave  up  his  house  and  all  its 
advantages  to  a  young  fellow  without  a  penny  ? 
And  then  Sara  herself,  so  delicate  in  all  her 
tastes,  so  daintily  brought  up,  so  difficult  to 
please!  If  she  were  so  little  fastidious  at  the 
end,  what  would  be  thought  of  it  ?  She  had  re- 
fused Sir  Charles  Motherwell,  if  not  actually  yet 
tacitly — and  Sir  Charles  had  many  advantages, 
and  was  very  nearly  the  greatest  man  in  the 
county — refused  him  and  was  going  to  take  her 
father's  uncultivated  clerk.  Would  she,  could 
she  do  it  ?  was  it  a  thing  he  ought  to  ask  of  her  ? 
or  was  it  not  better  that  he  should  take  it  upon 
his  conscience  boldly  to  deceive  and  wrong  the 
stranger  than  to  put  such  a  burden  on  the  deli- 
cate shoulders  of  his  child  ? 

Thus  he  passed  the  morning,  driven  about  from 
one  idea  to  another  and  feeling  little  comfort  in 
any,  longing  for  Powys's  arrival,  that  he  might 
read  in  his  eyes  how  much  he  knew,  and  yet 
fearing  it,  lest  he  might  know  too  much.  If  any 
of  his  clients  had  come  to  him  in  such  a  state 
of  mind,  John  Brownlow  would  have  looked 
upon  that  man  with  a  certain  pity  mingled  with 
contempt,  and  while  advising  him  to  his  best, 
would  have  said  to  himself,  How  weak  all  this 
shilly-shally  is !  one  way  or  other  let  something 
be  decided.  But  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
deciding  on  one's  own  affairs  and  on  the  affairs 
of  other  people.  Even  at  that  moment,  notwith- 
standing his  own  agitation  and  mental  distress, 
had  he  been  suddenly  called  upon  for  counsel, 
he  could  have  given  it  clearly  and  fully  —  the 
thing  was,  that  he  could  not  advise  himself. 

And  to  aggravate  matters,  while  he  sat  thus 
thinking  it  all  over  and  waiting  for  Powys,  and 
working  himself  up  almost  to  the  point  of  pre- 
paring for  a  personal  contest  with  him,  the  Rector 
chanced  to  call,  and  was  brought  triumphantly 
into  the  library.  "  Papa  is  so  seldom  at  home," 
Sara  had  said,  with  a  certain  exultation ;  "come 
and  see  him."  And  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  exultant 
too.  "  How  lucky  that  I  should  have  come  to- 
day of  all  others,"  he  said.  "  One  never  sees  you 
by  day-light. " 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  was  cross 
and  out  of  temper  in  spite  of  himself;  "I  am 
visible  by  day-light  to  every  body  on  the  road  be- 
tween this  and  Masterton.  I  don't  think  I  shut 
myself  up. " 

"That's  exactly  what  I  mean, "said  the  Bee- 
tor;  "  but  you  have  been  overdoing  it,  Brownlow. 
You're  ill.  I  always  told  you  you  ought  to  give 
yourself  more  leisure.  A  man  at  your  time  of 
life  is  not  like  a  young  fellow.  We  can't  do  it, 
my  dear  sir  —  we  can't  do  it.  I  am  up  to  as 
much  as  most  men  of  my  age;  but  it  won't  do 
morning  and  night — I  have  found  that  out." 

"It  suits  me  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"  I  am  not  ill,  thank  you.  I  had  a  restless  night 
— rather — " 

"Ah,  that's  just  it,"  said  Mr,  Hardcastle. 
"  The  brain  is  fatigued — that  is  what  it  is.  And 
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you  ought  to  take  warning.  It  is  the  beginning 
of  so  many  things.  For  instance,  last  year  when 
my  head  was  so  bad — " 

"Don't  speak  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"  My  head  is  not  bad  ;  I  am  all  right.  I  have 
a— a  clerk  coming  with  some  papers ;  that  is 
what  I  am  waiting  for.  Is  Fanny  with  you  to- 
day?" 

"  No, "  said  Mr.  Hardcastle.  "  They  have  be- 
gun to  have  her  up  at  Ridley  more  than  I  care  to 
see  her.  And  there  is  that  young  Keppel,  you 
know.  Not  that  he  means  any  thing,  I  suppose. 
Indeed,  I  thought  he  was  devoted  to  Sara  a  short 
time  ago.  Ah,  my  dear  Brownlow,  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  us,  left  as  we  both  are  with  young 
girls  who  have  never  known  maternal  care — " 

It  was  not  a  moment  when  Mr.  Brownlow  could 
enter  upon  such  a  subject.  But  he  instinctively 
changed  his  expression,  and  looked  solemn  and 
serious,  as  the  occasion  demanded.  Poor  Bessie! 
— he  had  probably  been  a  truer  lover  to  her  than 
the  Rector  had  been  to  the  two  Mrs.  Hardcastles, 
though  she  had  not  been  in  his  mind  just  then; 
but  he  felt  bound  to  put  on  the  necessary  melan- 
choly look. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "no  doubt  it  is  difficult. 
My  clerk  is  very  late.  He  ought  to  have  been 
here  at  twelve.  I  have  a  good  many  pressing 
matters  of  business  just  now — " 

1 '  I  see,  I  see ;  you  have  no  time  for  private 
considerations, "  said  the  Rector.  "  Don't  overdo 
it,  don't  overdo  it, — that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say. 
Remember  what  a  condition  I  was  in  only  two 
years  since — took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing.  Man 
delighted  me  not,  nor  woman  either — not  even 
my  little  Fanny.  If  e'ver  there  was  a  miserable 
state  on  earth,  it  is  that.  I  see  a  fine  tall  young 
fellow  straying  about  there  among  the  shrub- 
beries. Is  that  your  clerk?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  got  up  hastily  and  came  to  the 
window,  and  there  beyond  all  question  was  Powys, 
who  had  lost  his  way,  and  had  got  involved  in 
the  maze  of  paths  which  divided  the  evergreens. 
It  was  a  curious  way  for  him  to  approach  the 
house,  and  he  was  not  the  man  to  seek  a  back 
entrance,  however  humble  his  circumstances  had 
been.  But  anyhow  it  was  he,  and  he  had  got 
confused,  and  stood  under  one  of  the  great  laurels, 
looking  at  the  way  to  the  stables,  and  the  way 
to  the  kitchen,  feeling  that  neither  way  was  his 
way,  and  not  knowing  where  to  turn.  Mr. 
Brownlow  opened  the  window  and  called  to  him. 
Many  a  day  after  he  thought  of  it,  with  that 
vague  wonder  which  such  symbolical  circum- 
stances naturally  excite.  It  did  not  seem  im- 
portant enough  to  be  part  of  the  symbolism  of 
Providence  at  the  moment.  Yet  it  was  strange 
to  remember  that  it  was  thus  the  young  man  was 
brought  into  the  house.  Mr.  Brownlow  set  the 
window  open,  and  watched  him  as  he  came  for- 
ward, undeniably  a  fine  tall  young  fellow,  as 
Mr.  Hardcastle  said.  Somehow  a  kind  of  pride 
in  his  good  looks,  such  as  a  father  might  have 
felt,  came  into  John  Brownlow's  mind.  Sir 
Charles,  with  his  black  respirator,  was  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  day  with  young  Powys,  so  far 
as  appearance  went.  He  was  looking  as  he  did 
when  he  first  came  to  the  office,  fresh,  and  frank, 
and  open-hearted.  Those  appearances  which 
had  so  troubled  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wrinkell  and 
alarmed  Mr.  Brownlow  himself,  were  not  visible  ! 
in  his  open  countenance.  He  came  forward  with  i 


his  firm  and  rapid  step,  not  the  step  of  a  dweller 
in  streets.  And  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  had  a  slight 
infusion  of  muscular  Christianity  in  his  creed, 
could  not  refrain  from  admiration. 

"That  is  not  much  like  what  one  looks  for  in 
a  lawyer's  clerk,"  said  the  Rector.  "  What  a 
chest  that  young  fellow  has  got !  Who  is  he, 
Brownlow  ?  —  not  a  Masterton  man,  I  should 
think." 

"  He  is  a  Canadian,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  not 
very  long  in  the  office,  but  very  promising.  He 
has  brought  me  some  papers  that  I  must  attend 
to — " 

"Yes,  yes,  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle 
— ''always  business;  but  I  shall  stay  to  luncheon 
as  you  are  at  home.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  al- 
low yourself  some  lunch?" 

"Surely,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  reply  otherwise  than  coldly.  He 
had  wanted  no  spy  upon  his  actions,  nobody  to 
speculate  on  what  he  meant  in  the  strange  step 
he  was  about  to  take.  He  could  not  send  his 
neighbor  away  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  could 
not  be  cordial  to  him  as  if  he  desired  his  com- 
pany. And  then  he  turned  to  speak  to  his  clerk, 
leaving  the  Rector,  who  went  away  in  a  puzzled 
state  of  mind,  wondering  whether  Mr.  Brownlow 
meant  to  be  rude  to  him.  As  for  young  Powys, 
he  came  in  by  the  window,  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  looking  at  his  employer  with  an  honest  mix- 
ture of  amusement  and  embarrassment.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "I  had  lost  my  way ; 
I  don't  know  where  I  was  going — " 

"You  were  going  to  the  stables,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "  where  I  dare  say  you  would  have 
found  something  much  more  amusing  than  with 
me.  Come  in.  You  are  later  than  I  expect- 
ed. How  is  it  you  did  not  come  up  in  the  dog- 
cart? My  son  should  have  thought  of  that." 

"He  did  not  say  any  thing  about  it,"  said 
Powys,  "but  I  liked  the  walk.  Mr.  Wrinkell 
told  me  to  bring  you  these,  sir.  They  are  the 
papers  in  the  Wardell  case ;  and  he  gave  me 
some  explanations  which  I  was  to  repeat  to  you 
— some  new  facts  that  have  just  come  out — " 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  gave 
the  young  man  a  seat  at  his  table,  and  resumed 
his  own,  and  drew  the  papers  to  him.  But  he 
was  not  thinking  of  the  papers  or  of  the  Wardell 
case.  His  attention  was  fixed  upon  his  young 
companion.  Perhaps  it  was  the  walk,  perhaps 
some  new  discovery,  perhaps  because  he  be- 
gan to  see  his  way  to  the  recovery  of  that  which 
John  Brownlow  was  determined  not  to  give  up, 
but  certainly  his  eye  was  as  bright  and  his  color 
as  fresh  as  when  he  had  first  come  to  the  office 
innocent  and  unsuspecting.  He  sat  down  with 
none  of  the  affectation  either  of  humility  or  of 
equality  which  a  Masterton  youth  of  his  position 
would  have  shown.  He  was  not  afraid  of  his 
employer,  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  and  his 
transatlantic  ideas  made  him  feel  the  difference 
between  them,  though  great  in  the  mean  time, 
to  be  rather  a  difference  of  time  than  of  class. 
Such  at  least  was  the  unconscious  feeling  in  his 
mind.  It  is  true  that  he  had  begun  to  learn 
that  more  things  than  time,  or  even  industry 
and  brains,  are  necessary  in  an  old  and  long- 
constituted  social  system,  but  his  new  and  hardly 
purchased  knowledge  had  not  affected  his  in- 
stincts. He  was  respectful,  but  he  did  not  feel 
himself  out  of  place  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  library. 
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He  took  his  seat,  and  looked  round  him  with  the 
interest  of  a  man  free  to  observe  or  even  to  com- 
ment, which,  considering  that  even  Mr.  Wrinkell 
was  rather  disposed  at  Brownlows  to  sit  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  was  a  pleasant  variety.  Mr. 
Brownlow  drew  the  papers  to  him,  and  bent  over 
them,  leaning  his  head  on  both  his  hands ;  but 
the  fact  was,  he  was  looking  at  Powys  from  un- 
der that  cover,  fixing  his  anxious  gaze  upon 
him,  reading  what  was  in  the  unsuspicious  face 
— what  was  in  it,  and  most  likely  a  great  deal 
which  was  not  in  it.  When  he  had  done  this 
for  some  minutes  he  suddenly  raised  his  head, 
removed  his  hands  from  his  forehead  to  his  chin, 
and  looked  steadily  at  his  young  companion. 

"I  will  attend  to  these  by-and-by,"  he  said, 
abruptly ;  "  in  the  mean  time,  my  young  friend, 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you." 

Then  Powys,  whose  eyes  had  been  fixed  upon 
a  dark  picture  over  and  beyond,  at  some  distance, 
Mr.  Brownlow's  head,  came  to  himself  suddenly, 
and  met  the  look  fixed  upon  him.  The  elder 
man  thought  there  was  a  little  defiance  in  the 
glance  which  the  younger  cast  upon  him ;  but 
this  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  one  sees  always 
what  one  is  prepared  to  see.  Powys,  for  his 
part,  was  not  in  the  least  defiant ;  he  was  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  a  little  curious,  eager  to  hear  and 
reply,  but  he  was  utterly  unconscious  of  the  sen- 
timents which  the  other  read  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  thought  a  little  while  ago,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  in  his  excitement  going  farther  than  ho 
meant  to  go,  "  that  I  had  found  in  you  one  of 
the  best  clerks  that  ever  I  had." 

Here  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  Powys  re- 
garded him  open-mouthed,  waiting  for  more. 
His  frank  face  clouded  over  a  little  when  he  saw 
that  Mr.  Brownlow  made  a  pause.  "I  was  go- 
ing to  say  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young 
man ;  "  and  indeed  I  do  say  Thank  you  ;  but 
am  I  to  understand  that  you  don't  think  so 
now?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.  "  I  take  more  interest  in  you  than 
— than  I  am  in  the  habit  of  taking  in  a — in  a 
stranger  ;  but  they  tell  me  at  the  office  there  is 
a  change,  and  I  see  there  is  a  change.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  you  were  going  to  the 
bad,  which  I  don't  believe ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested to  me  that  you  had  something  on  your 
mind—" 

The  young  man  had  changed  color,  as  indeed 
he  could  scarcely  help  doing ;  his  amour  propre 
was  still  as  lively  and  as  easily  excited  as  is 
natural  to  his  age.  "If  you  are  speaking  of 
my  duties  in  the  office,  sir,"  he  said,  "  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  speak ;  but  I  don't  suppose  they 
could  be  influenced  one  way  or  another  by  the 
fact  that  I  had  something  on  my  mind — " 

"  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  so  much  as  your 
employer  as — as  your  friend,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  "  You  know  the  change  has  been  visible. 
People  have  spoken  about  it  to  me — not  perhaps 
the  people  you  would  imagine  to  have  interfered. 
And  I  want  to  speak  to  you  as  an  old  man  may 
speak  to  a  young  man — as  I  should  wish,  if  the 
circumstances  make  it  needful,  any  one  would 
speak  to  my  son.  Why  do  you  smile  ?" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir;  but  I  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  John — " 

"  Never  mind  Mr.  John,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
discomfited.  "He  has  his  way,  and  we  have 


ours.  I  don't  set  up  my  son  as  an  example. 
The  thing  is,  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
take  me  into  your  confidence.  If  any  thing  is 
wrong  I  might  be  able  to  help  you ;  and  if  you 
have  something  on  your  mind — " 

"  Mr.  Brownlow,"  said  young  Powys,  with  a 
deep  blush,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  ungrate- 
ful, but  a  man,  if  he  is  good  for  any  thing,  must 
have  something  he  keeps  to  himself.  If  it  is 
about  my  work,  I  will  hear  whatever  you  please 
to  say  to  me,  And  make  whatever  explanations 
you  require.  I  am  not  going  to  the  bad ;  but 
for  any  thing  else  1  think  I  have  a  right  to  my 
own  mind." 

"I  don't  deny  it — I  don't  deny  it,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  anxiously.  "  Don't  think  I  want  to 
thrust  myself  into  your  affairs ;  but  if  either  ad- 
vice or  help — " 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man.  He 
smiled,  and  once  more  Mr.  Brownlow,  though 
not  imaginative,  put  a  thousand  meanings  into 
the  smile.  "  I  will  be  more  attentive  to  my 
work,"  he  said;  "perhaps  I  have  suffered  my 
own  thoughts  to  interfere  with  me.  Thank  yon, 
sir,  for  your  kindness.  I  am  very  glad  that  you 
have  given  me  this  warning." 

"But  it  does  not  tempt  you  to  open  your 
heart,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  smiling  too,  though 
not  with  very  pleasurable  feelings. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  my  heart  that  is  worth 
opening,"  said  Powys;  "nothing  but  my  own 
small  affairs — thank  you  heartily  all  the  same." 

This  is  how  Mr.  Brownlow  was  baffled,  not- 
withstanding his  superior  age  and  prudence  and 
skill.  He  sat  silent  for  a  time  with  that  curious 
feeling  of  humiliation  and  displeasure  which  at- 
tends a  defeat  even  when  nobody  is  to  be  blamed 
for  it.  Then  by  way  of  saving  his  dignity,  he 
drew  once  more  toward  him  the  Ward  ell  pa- 
pers, and  studied  them  in  silence.  As  for  the 
young  man,  he  resumed,  but  with  a  troubled 
mind,  his  examination  of  the  dark  old  picture. 
Perhaps  his  refusal  to  open  his  heart  arose  as 
much  from  the  fact  that  he  had  next  to  nothing 
to  tell  as  from  any  other  reason,  and  the  moment 
the  conversation  ceased  his  heart  misgave  him. 
Young  Powys  was  not  one  of  the  people  possess- 
ed by  a  blessed  certainty  that  the  course  they 
themselves  take  is  the  best.  As  soon  as  he  had 
closed  his  mouth  a  revulsion  of  feeling  came 
upon  him.  He  seemed  to  himself  hard-hearted, 
ungrateful,  odious,  and  sat  thinking  over  all  Mr. 
Brownlow's  kindness  to  him,  and  his  detestable 
requital  of  that  kindness,  and  asking  himself  how 
he  could  recommence  the  interrupted  talk. 
What  could  he  say  to  show  that  he  was  very 
grateful,  and  a  devoted  servant,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  was  a  corner  of  his  heart  which  he 
could  not  open  up  ?  or  must  he  continue  to  lie 
under  this  sense  of  having  disappointed  and  re- 
fused to  confide  in  so  kind  a  friend  ?  A  specta- 
tor would  have  supposed  the  circumstances  un- 
changed had  l:e  seen  the  lawyer  seated  calmly 
at  the  table  looking  over  his  papers,  and  his 
clerk  at  a  little  distance  respectfully  waiting  his 
employer's  pleasure ;  but  in  the  breast  of  the 
young  man,  who  was  much  too  young  to  be  sure 
of  himself,  there  was  a  wonderful  change.  He 
seemed  to  himself  to  have  made  a  friend  into  an 
enemy ;  to  have  lost  his  vantage  ground  in  Mr. 
Brownlow's  good  opinion,  and  above  all  to  have 
been  ungrateful  and  unkind.  Thus  they  sat  in 
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dead  silence  till  the  bell  for  luncheon — the  great 
bell  which  amused  Pamela,  bringing  a  lively 
picture  before  her  of  all  that  was  going  on  at  the 
great  house — began  to  sound  into  the  stillness. 
Then  Mr.  Brownlow  stirred,  gathered  his  papers 
together,  and  rose  from  his  chair.  Powys  sat 
still,  not  knowing  what  to  do;  and  it  may  be 
imagined  what  his  feelings  were  when  his  em- 
ployer spoke. 

"Come  along,  P,owys,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
— "you  have  had  a  hpng  walk,  and  you  must  be 
hungry — come  and  have  some  lunch." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

LUNCHEON. 

IT  was  like  a  dream  to  the  young  Canadian 
when  he  followed  the  master  of  the  house  into 
the  dining-room  ; — not  that  that,  or  any  other 
social  privilege,  would  have  struck  the  youth 
with  astonishment  or  exultation  as  it  would  have 
done  a  young  man  from  Masterton :  but  because 
he  had  just  behaved  so  ungratefully  and  ungra- 
ciously, and  had  no  right  to  any  such  recom- 
pense. He  had  heard  enough  in  the  office  about 
Brownlows  to  know  that  it  was  an  unprecedent- 
ed honor  that  was  being  paid  him;  but  it  was 
the  coals  of  fire  thus  heaped  upon  his  head  which 
he  principally  felt.  Sara  was  already  at  the 
head  of  the  table  in  all  that  perfection  of  dainty 
apparel  which  dazzles  the  eyes  of  people  unused 
to  it.  Naturally  the  stranger  knew  nothing 
about  any  one  particular  of  her  dress,  but  he  felt 
without  knowing  how,  the  difference  between 
that  costly  simplicity  and  all  the  finery  of  the 
women  he  was  accustomed  to  see.  It  was  a  dif- 
ferent sphere  and  atmosphere  altogether  from 
any  he  had  ever  entered  ;  and  the  only  advan- 
tage he  had  over  any  of  his  fellow-clerks  who 
might  have  been  introduced  in  the  same  way 
was,  that  he  had  mastered  the  first  grand  rule  of 
good-breeding,  and  had  forgotten  himself.  He 
had  no  time  to  think  how  he  ought  to  behave  in 
his  own  person.  His  mind  was  too  much  occu- 
pied by  the  novelty  of  the  sphere  into  which  he 
was  thus  suddenly  brought.  Sara  inclined  her 
head  graciously  as  he  was  brought  in,  and  was 
not  surprised  ;  but  as  for  Mr.  Hardcastle,  whose 
seat  was  just  opposite  that  of  young  Powys,  words 
could  not  express  his  consternation.  One  of  the 
clerks !  Mr.  Brownlow  the  solicitor  was  not  such 
a  great  man  himself  that  he  should  feel  justified 
in  introducing  his  clerks  at  his  table ;  and  after 
that,  what  next?  A  rapid  calculation  passed 
through  Mr.  Hardcastle's  mind  as  he  stared  at 
the  new-comer.  If  this  sort  of  thing  was  to  go 
on,  it  would  have  to  be  looked  to.  If  Mr.  Brown- 
low  thought  it  right  for  Sara,  he  certainly  should 
not  think  it  right  for  his  Fanny.  Jack  Brown- 
low  himself,  with  Brownlows  perhaps,  and  at 
least  a  large  share  of  his  father's  fortune,  was 
not  to  be  despised  ;  but  the  clerks !  The  Rec- 
tor even  felt  himself  injured— though  to  be  sure, 
young  Powys  or  any  other  clerk  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  paying  addresses  to  him.  And  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  conversation  was  not 
lively  at  table.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  embarrass- 
ed as  knowing  his  own  intentions,  which,  of 
course,  nobody  else  did.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was 
astonished  and  partially  affronted.  And  Powys 


kept  silence.  Thus  there  was  only  Sara  to  keep 
up  a  little  appearance  of  animation  at  the  table. 
It  is  at  such  moments  that  the  true  superiority 
of  womankind  really  shows  itself.  She  was  not 
embarrassed — the  social  difference  which,  as  she 
thought,  existed  between  her  and  her  father's 
clerk  was  so  great  and  complete  that  Sara  felt 
herself  as  fully  at  liberty  to  be  gracious  to  him, 
as  if  he  had  been  his  own  mother  or  sister.  ' '  If 
Mr.  Powys  walked  all  the  way  he  must  want  his 
luncheon,  papa,"  she  said.  "Don't  you  think 
it  is  a  pretty  road  ?  Of  course  it  is  not  grand 
like  your  scenery  in  Canada.  We  don't  have 
any  Niagaras  in  England ;  but  it  is  pleasant, 
don't  you  think  ?" 

"It  is  very  pleasant,"  said  young  Powys; 
"  but  there  are  more  things  in  Canada  than  Ni- 
agara." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Sara,  who  was  rather  of 
opinion  that  he  ought  to  have  been  much  flatter- 
ed by  her  allusion  to  Canada ;  "  and  there  are 
prettier  places  in  England  than  Dewsbury — but 
still  people  who  belong  to  it  are  fond  of  it  all  the 
same.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  this  is  the  dish  you  are 
so  fond  of — are  you  ill,  like  papa,  that  you  don't 
eat  to-day  ?" 

"Not  ill,  my  dear,"  said  the  Rector,  with 
meaning — "only  like  your  papa,  a  little  out  of 
sorts." 

"I  don't  know  why  people  should  be  out  of 
sorts  who  have  every  thing  they  can  possibly 
want,"  said  Sara.  "I  think  it  is  wicked  both 
of  papa  and  you.  If  you  were  poor  men  in  the 
village,  with  not  enough  for  your  children  to  eat, 
you  would  know  better  than  to  be  out  of  sorts. 
I  am  sure  it  would  do  us  all  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  we  were  suddenly  ruined,"  the  young  woman 
continued,  looking  her  father,  as  it  happened, 
full  in  the  face.  Of  course  she  did  not  mean 
any  thing.  It  came  into  her  head  all  at  once  to 
say  this,  and  she  said  it ;  but  equally  of  course  it 
fell  with  a  very  different  significance  on  her  fa- 
ther's ears.  He  changed  color  in  spite  of  himself 
— he  dropped  on  his  plate  a  morsel  he  was  car- 
rying to  his  mouth.  A  sick  sensation  came  over 
him.  Sara  did  not  know  very  much  about  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune,  but  still  she  knew 
something ;  and  she  was  just  as  likely  as  not  to 
let  fall  some  word  which  would  throw  final  illu- 
mination upon  the  mind  of  the  young  stranger. 
Mr.  Brownlow  smiled  a  sickly  sort  of  smile  at 
her  from  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"  Don't  use  such  strong  language,"  he  said. 
"  Being  ruined  means  with  Sara  going  to  live  in 
a  cottage  covered  with  roses,  and  taking  care  of 
one's  aged  father  ;  but,  my  darling,  your  father 
is  not  yet  old  enough  to  give  in  to  being  ruined, 
even  should  such  a  chance  happen  to  us.  So 
you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  do  without  the 
cottage.  The  roses  you  can  have,  as  many  as 
you  like." 

"  Sara  means  by  ruin,  that  is  to  say,"  said  the 
Rector,  "  something  rather  better  than  the  best 
that  I  have  been  able  to  struggle  into,  and  noth- 
ing to  do  for  it.  I  should  accept  her  ruin  with 
all  my  heart." 

"You  are  laughing  at  me,"  said  Sara,  "  both 
of  you.  Fanny  would  know  if  she  were  here. 
You  understand,  don't  you,  Mr.  Powys  ?  What 
do  I  care  for  cottages  or  roses  ?  but  if  one  were 
suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  realities 
of  life—" 
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"You  have  got  that  out  of  a  book,  Sara,"  said 
the  Rector. 

"  And  if  I  have,  Mr.  Hardcastle  ?"  said  Sara. 
"  I  hope  some  books  are  true.  I  know  what  I 
mean,  whether  you  know  it  or  not.  And  so  does 
Mr.  Powys,"  she  added,  suddenly  meeting  the 
stranger's  eye. 

This  appeal  was  unlucky,  for  it  neutralized  the 
amusement  of  the  two  elder  gentlemen,  and 
brought  them  back  to  their  starting-point.  It 
was  a  mistake  in  every  way,  for  Powys,  though 
he  was  looking  on  with  interest  and  wonder,  did 
not  understand  what  Sara  meant.  He  looked 
at  her  when  she  spoke,  and  reddened,  and  falter- 
ed something,  and  then  betook  himself  to  his 
plate  with  great  assiduity,  to  hide  his  perplexity. 
He  had  never  known  any  thing  but  the  realities 
of  life.  He  had  known  them  in  their  most  prim- 
itive shape,  and  he  was  beginning  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  still  more  bitterly  in  the 
shape  they  take  in  the  midst  of  civilization,  when 
poverty  has  to  contend  with  more  than  the  prim- 
itive necessities.  And  to  think  of  this  dainty 
creature,  whose  very  air. that  she  breathed  seem- 
ed different  from  that  of  his  world,  desiring  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  such  realities  !  He  had 
been  looking  at  her  with  great  reverence,  but 
now  there  mingled  with  his  reverence  just  that 
shade  of  conscious  superiority  which  a  man  likes 
to  feel.  He  was  not  good,  sweet,  delightsome, 
celestial,  as  she  was,  but  he  knew  better — pre- 
cious distinction  between  the  woman  and  the  man. 

But  Sara,  always  thinking  of  him  as  so  differ- 
ent from  herself  that  she  could  use  freedom  with 
him,  was  not  satisfied.  "  You  understand  me?" 
she  said,  repeating  her  appeal. 

"No,"  said  young  Powys;  "at  least  if  it  is 
real  "poverty  she  speaks  of,  I  don't  think  Miss 
Brownlow  can  know  what  it  means."  He  turned 
to  her  father  as  he  spoke  with  the  instinct  of  nat- 
ural good-breeding.  And  thereupon  there  oc- 
curred a  curious  change.  The  two  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  approve  of  the  stranger.  Sara,  who  up 
to  this  moment  had  been  so  gracious,  approved 
of  him  no  more. 

"You  are  quite  right,"  said  the  Rector; 
"  what  Miss  Brownlow  is  thinking  of  is  an  im- 
aginary poverty  which  exists  no  longer — if  it  ever 
existed.  If  your  father  had  ever  been  a  poor  cu- 
rate, my  dear  Sara,  like  myself,  for  instance — " 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  all  going  to  turn  against  me — " 
said  Sara,  with  a  little  shrug  of  her  should- 
ers. And  she  turned  away  as  much  as  she  could 
do  it  without  rudeness  from  the  side  of  the  table 
at  which  young  Powys  sat,  and  began  in  revenge 
to  talk  society.  "  So  Fanny  is  at  Ridley,"  she 
said  ;  "  what  does  she  mean  by  always  being  at 
Ridley?  The  Keppels  are  very  well,  but  they 
are  not  so  charming  as  that  comes  to.  Is  there 
any  one  nice  staying  there  just  now?" 

"Perhaps  you  and  I  should  not  agree  about 
niceness,"  said  the  Rector.  "There  are  sever- 
al people  down  for  Lxister.  There  is  Sir  Joseph 
Scrape,  for  instance,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  onoe,  before  you  were  born.  I  am 
very  fond  of  him,  but  you  would  prefer  his  grand- 
son, Sara,  if  he  happened  to  have  a  grandson." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  like  old  gentlemen,"  said 
Sara.  ' '  I  never  see  any  thing  else,  for  one  thing. 
There  is  yourself,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  and  papa — " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  an  old  gentleman," 
said the  Rector,  ruefully  ;  "at least  to  babies  like 


you.  That  is  how  things  go  in  this  world — one 
shifts  the  burden  on  to  one's  neighbor.  Proba- 
bly Sir  Joseph  is  of  my  mind,  and  thinks  somebody 
else  old.  And  then,  in  revenge,  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  call  you  young  creatures  babies, 
though  you  have  the  world  in  your  hands,"  Mr. 
Hardcastle  added,  with  a  sigh ;  for  he  was  a  vig- 
orous man,  and  a  widower,  and  had  been  already 
twice  married,  and  saw  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  take  that  step  again.  And  it  was  hard  upon 
him  to  be  called  an  old  gentleman  in  this  una- 
bashed and  open  way. 

"  Well,  they  have  the  world  before  them,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow ;  "but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they 
have  it  in  their  hands." 

"We  have  nothing  in  our  hands,"  said  Sara, 
indignantly — "even  I,  though  papa  is  awfully 
good  to  me.  I  don't  mean  to  speak  slang,  but  he 
is  aivfully  good,  you  know ;  and  what  does  it  mat- 
ter ?  I  daren't  go  anywhere  by  myself,  or  do  any 
thing  that  every  body  else  doesn't  do.  And  as  for 
Fanny,  she  would  not  so  much  as  take  a  walk  if 
she  thought  you  did  not  like  it." 

"  Fanny  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
castle, with  a  certain  melting  in  his  voice. 

"We  are  all  very  good  girls,"  said  Sara ;  "  but 
what  is  the  use  of  it?  We  have  to  do  every 
thing  we  are  told  just  the  same ;  and  have  old 
Lady  Motherwell,  for  example,  sitting  upon  one, 
whenever  she  has  a  chance.  And  then  you  say 
we  have  the  world  in  our  hands  !  If  you  were 
to  let  us  do  a  little  as  we  pleased,  and  be  happy 
our  own  way — " 

"Then  you  have  changed  your  mind,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow.  He  was  smiling,  but  yet  under- 
neath that  he  was  very  serious,  not  able  to  refrain 
from  giving  in  his  mind  a  thousand  times  more 
weight  than  they  deserved  to  his  daughter's  light 
and  random  words,  though  he  knew  well  enough 
they  were  random  and  light.  "I  thought  you 
were  a  dutiful  child,  who  would  do  what  I  asked 
you,  even  in  the  most  important  transaction  of 
your  life — so  you  said  once,  at  least." 

"Any  thing  you  asked  me,  papa?"  cried  Sara, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  countenance.  "  Yes,  to 
be  sure  !  any  thing !  Not  because  I  am  dutiful, 
but  because — you  are  surely  all  very  stupid  to- 
day— because —  Don't  you  know  what  I  mean  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  young  Powys,  who  all  this  time 
had  not  spoken  a.  word.  Perhaps  in  her  impa- 
tience her  eye  had  fallen  upon  him ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  could  not  help  it ;  but  however 
that  might  be,  the  monosyllable  sent  a  little  elec- 
tric shock  round  the  table.  As  for  the  speaker 
himself,  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  it  than  he  red- 
dened like  a  girl  up  to  his  very  hair.  Sara  start- 
ed a  little,  and  became  suddenly  silent,  looking 
at  the  unexpected  interpreter  she  had  got;  and 
as  for  the  Rector,  he  .stared  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  asks  himself,  What  next? 

The  sudden  pause  thus  made  in  the  conversa- 
tion by  his  inadvertent  reply,  confused  the  young 
man  most  of  all.  He  felt  it  down  to  the  very  tips 
of  his  fingers.  It  went  tingling  through  him,  as 
if  he  were  the  centre  of  the  electricity — as  indeed 
he  was.  His  first  impulse,  to  get  up  and  run 
away,  of  course  could  not  be  yielded  to  ;  and  as 
luncheon  was  over  by  this  time,  and  the  servants 
gone,  and  the  business  of  the  meal  over,  it  was 
harder  than  ever  to  find  any  shelter  to  retire  be- 
hind. Despair  at  last,  however,  gave  him  a  lit- 
tle courage.  "I  think, sir,"  he  said,  turning  to 
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Mr.  Brownlow,  "if  you  have  no  commands  for 
me,  that  I  had  better  go.  Mr.  Wrinkell  will  want 
to  know  your  opinion;  unless,  indeed — " 

"  I  am  not  well  enough  for  work,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "  and  you  may  as  well  take  a  holiday 
as  you  are  here.  It  will  do  you  good.  Go  and 
look  at  the  horses,  and  take  a  stroll  in  the  park. 
Of  course  you  are  fond  of  the  country.  I  don't 
think  there  is  much  to  see  in  the  house — " 

"If  Mr.  Powys  would  like  to  see  the  Claude, 
I  will  take  him  into  the  drawing-room,"  said 
Sara,  with  all  her  original  benignity.  Powys, 
to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  very  well  know  whether 
he  was  standing  on  his  head,  or  on  the  other  and 
more  ordinary  extremity.  He  was  confounded 
by  the  grace  showed  to  him.  And  being  a  back- 
woodsman by  nature,  and  knowing  not  much 
more  than  Masterton  in  the  civilized  world,  the 
fact  is  that  at  first,  before  he  considered  the  mat- 
ter, he  had  not  an  idea  what  a  Claude  was. 
But  that  made  no  difference ;  he  was  ready  to 
have  gone  to  Pandemonium  if  the  same  offer 
had  been  made  to  show  the  way.  Not  that  he 
had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  young 
mistress  of  Brownlows.  He  was  too  much  daz- 
zled, too  much  surprised  for  that ;  but  he  had 
understood  what  she  meant,  and  the  finest  little 
delicate  thread  of  rapport  had  come  into  exist- 
ence between  them.  As  for  Sara's  condescen- 
sion and  benignity,  he  liked  it.  Her  brother 
would  have  driven  him  frantic  with  a  tithe  of 
the  affability  which  Sara  thought  her  duty  un- 
der the  circumstances  ;  but  from  her  it  was  what 
it  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  did  not  think 
it  was  possible  that  such  a  privilege  was  to  be 
accorded  to  him,  but  he  looked  at  her  gratefully, 
thanking  her  with  his  eyes.  And  Sara  looked 
at  him,  and  for  an  instant  saw  into  those  eyes, 
and  became  suddenly  sensible  that  it  was  not 
her  father's  clerk,  but  a  man,  a  young  man,  to 
whom  she  had  made  this  obliging  offer.  It  was 
not  an  idea  that  had  entered  her  head  before  ; 
he  was  a  clerk  whom  Mr.  Brownlow  chose  to 
bring  in  to  luncheon.  He  might  have  been  a 
hundred  for  any  thing  Sara  cared.  Now,  all  at 
once  it  dawned  upon  her  that  the  clerk  was  a 
man,  and  young,  and  also  well-looking,  a  dis- 
covery which  filled  her  with  a  certain  mixture 
of  horror  and  amusement.  "  Well,  how  was  I 
to  know  ?"  she  said  to  herself,  although,  to  be 
sure,  she  had  been  sitting  at  the  same  table  with 
him  for  about  an  hour. 

"Certainly,  if  Powys  likes,  let  him  see  the 
Claude  ;  but  I  should  think  he  would  prefer  the  I 
horses,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  and  then  Sara  rose  I 
and  shook  out  her  long  skirt,  and  made  a  little 
sign  to  the  stranger  to  follow  her.      When  the 
two  young  creatures  disappeared,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  j 
who  had  been  staring  at  them,  open-mouthed, 
turned  round  aghast  and  pale  with  consternation 
upon  his  friend. 

"Brownlow,  are  you  mad?"  he  said;  "good  j 
heavens !   if  it  was  any  bodv  but  you  I  should 
think  it  was  softening  of  the  brain." 

"It  may  be  softening  of  the  brain, "said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  cheerfully;  "  I  don't  know  what  the 
symptoms  are.  What's  wrong?" 

"What's  wrong?"  said  the  Rector  —  he  had  I 
to  stop  and  pour  himself  out  a  glass  of  wine  to 
collect  his  faculties  —  "  why,  it  looks  as  if  you 
meant  it.     Send  your  clerk  off  with  your  child, 
a  young  fellow  like  that,  as  if  they  were  equals !  i 


Your  clerk!  I  should  not  permit  it  with  my  Fan- 
ny,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

* '  Do  you  think  Sara  will  run  away  with  him  ?" 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  smiling.  "I  feel  sure  I  can 
trust  him  not  to  do  it.  Why,  what  nonsense  you 
are  speaking !  If  you  have  no  more  confidence 
in  my  little  friend  Fanny,  I  have.  She  would 
be  in  no  danger  from  my  clerk  if  she  were  to  see 
him  every  day,  and  show  him  all  the  pictures  in 
the  world." 

"Oh,  Fanny, — that  is  not  the  question," said 
the  Rector,  half  suspicious  of  the  praise,  and  half 
pleased.  "It  was  Sara  we  were  talking  of.  I 
don't  believe  she  would  care  if  a  man  was  a  chim- 
ney-sweep. You  have  inoculated  her  with  your 
dreadful  Radical  ideas — " 

"  I  ?  I  am  not  a  Radical,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low  ;  and  he  still  smiled,  though  he  entered  into 
no  farther  explanation.  As  for  the  Rector,  he 
gulped  down  his  wine,  and  subsided  into  his  neck- 
cloth, as  he  did  when  he  was  disturbed  in  his 
mind.  He  had  no  parallel  in  his  experience  to 
this  amazing  indiscretion.  Fanny  ? — no ;  to  be 
sure  Fanny  was  a  very  good  girl,  and  knew  her 
place  better — she  would  not  have  offered  to  show 
the  Claude,  though  it  had  been  the  finest  Claude 
in  the  world,  even  to  a  curate,  much  less  to  a 
clerk.  And  then  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Hardcastle 
that  Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes  looked  very  heavy, 
and  that  there  were  many  tokens  half  visible 
about  him  of  softening  of  the  brain. 

Meanwhile  Sara  went  sweeping  along  the  great 
wide  fresh  airy  passages,  and  through  the  hall, 
and  up  the  grand  stair-case.  Her  dress  was  of 
silk,  and  rustled  —  not  a  vulgar  rustle,  like  that 
which  announces  some  women  offensively  wher- 
ever they  go,  but  a  soft  satiny  silvery  ripple  of 
sound,  which  harmonized  her  going  like  a  low 
accompaniment.  Young  Powys  had  only  seen 
her  for  the  first  time  that  day,  and  he  was  a  rea- 
sonable young  fellow,  and  had  not  a  thought  of 
love  or  love-making  in  his  mind.  Love !  as  if 
any  thing  so  preposterous  could  ever  arise  between 
this  young  princess  and  a  poor  lawyer's  clerk, 
maintaining  his  mother  and  his  little  sisters  on 
sixty  pounds  a  year.  But  yet,  he  was  a  young 
man,  and  she  was  a  girl ;  and  following  after  her 
as  he  did,  it  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to  be- 
hold and  note  the  fair  creature,  with  her  glisten- 
ing robes  and  her  shining  hair.  Now  and  then, 
when  she  passed  through  a  patch  of  sunshine 
from  one  of  the  windows,  she  seemed  to  light  up 
all  over,  and  reflect  it  back  again,  and  send  forth 
soft  rays  of  responsive  light.  Though  she  was 
so  slender  and  slight,  her  step  was  as  steady  and 
free  as  his  own,  Canadian  and  backwoodsman  as 
he  was ;  and  yet,  as  she  moved,  her  pretty  head 
swayed  by  times  like  the  head  of  a  tall  lily  upon 
the  breeze,  not  with  weakness,  but  with  the  flexile 
grace  that  belonged  to  her  nature.  Powys  saw 
all  this,  and  it  bewitched  him,  though  she  was 
altogether  out  of  his  sphere.  Something  in  the 
atmosphere  about  her  went  to  his  head.  It  was 
the  most  delicate  intoxication  that  ever  man  felt, 
and  yet  it  was  intoxication  in  a  way.  He  went 
up  stairs  after  her,  feeling  like  a  man  in  a  dream, 
not  knowing  what  fairy  palace,  what  new  event 
she  might  be  leading  him  to ;  but  quite  willing 
and  ready,  under  her  guidance,  to  meet  any  des- 
tiny that  might  await  him.  The  Claude  was  so 
placed  in  the  great  drawing-room,  that  the  actual 
landscape,  so  far  as  the  mild  greenness  of  the 
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park  could  be  called  landscape,  met  your  eye  as 
you  turned  from  the  immortal  landscape  of  the 
picture.  Sara  went  straight  up  to  it  without  a 
pause,  and  showed  her  companion  where  he  was 
to  stand.  "  This  is  the  Claude,"  she  said,  with 
a  majestic  little  wave  of  her  hand  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. And  the  young  man  stood  and 
looked  at  the  picture,  with  her  dress  almost  touch- 
ing him.  If  he  did  not  know  much  about  the 
Claude  at  the  commencement,  he  knew  still  less 
now.  But  he  looked  into  the  clear  depths  of 
the  picture  with  the  most  devout  attention. 
There  was  a  ripple  of  water,  and  a  straight  line 
of  light  gleaming  down  into  it,  penetrating  the 
stream,  and  casting  up  all  the  crisp  cool  glisten- 
ing wavelets  against  its  own  glow.  But  as  for 
the  young  spectator,  who  was  not  a  connoisseur, 
his  head  got  confused  somehow  between  the  sun 
on  Claude's  ripples  of  water,  and  the  sun  as  it 
had  fallen  in  the  hall  upon  Sara's  hair  and  her 
dress. 

"It  is  very  lovely,"  he  said,  rather  more  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  the  thing  he  ought  to  say 
than  from  any  other  cause. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sara ;  "  we  are  very  proud  of  our 
Claude  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  why  active 
men  like  papa  should  like  those  sort  of  pictures ; 
he  prefers  landscapes  to  every  thing  else-*-where- 
as  they  make  me  impatient.  I  want  something 
that  lives  and  breathes.  I  like  pictures  of  life — 
not  that  one  everlasting  line  of  light  fixed  down 
upon  the  canvas  with  no  possibility  of  change." 

"I  don't  know  much  about  pictures,"  said 
Powys — "  but  yet — don't  you  think  it  is  less  natu- 
ral still  to  see  one  everlasting  attitude — like  that, 
for  instance,  on  the  other  wall?  people  don't 
keep  doing  one  particular  thing  all  their  lives." 

"  I  should  like  to  be  a  policeman  and  tell  them 
to  move  on,"  said  Sara.  "  That  woman  there, 
who  is  giving  the  bread  to  the  beggar  —  she 
has  been  the  vexation  of  my  life ;  why  can't  she 
give  it  and  have  done  with  it  ?  I  think  I  hate 
pictures  —  I  don't  see  what  we  want  with  them. 
I  always  want  to  know  what  happened  next." 

"  But  nothing  need  happen  at  all  here,"  said 
Powys,  with  unconscious  comprehension,  turning 
to  the  Claude  again.  He  was  a  little  out  of  his 
depth,  and  not  used  to  this  kind  of  talk,  but 
more  and  more  it  was  going  to  his  head,  and 
that  intoxication  carried  him  on. 

' '  That  is  the  worst  of  all, "  said  Sara.  « « Why 
doesn't  there  come  a  storm  ? — what  is  the  good 
of  every  thing  always  being  the  same  ?  That 
was  what  I  meant  down  stairs  when  you  pre- 
tended you  did  not  understand." 

What  was  the  poor  young  fellow  to  say  ?  He 
was  penetrated  to  his  very  heart  by  the  sweet  poi- 
son of  this  unprecedented  flattery — for  it  was  flat- 
tery, though  Sara  meant  nothing  more  than 
the  freemasonry  of  youth.  She  had  forgotten 
he  was  a  clerk,  standing  there  before  the  Claude ; 
she  had  even  forgotten  her  own  horror  at  the 
discovery  that  he  was  a  man.  He  was  young, 
like  herself,  willing  to  follow  her  lead,  and  he 
"understood  ;"  which  after  all,  though  Sara  was 
not  particularly  wise,  is  the  true  test  of  social  ca- 
pabilities. He  did  know  what  she  meant,  though 
in  that  one  case  he  had  not  responded ;  and  Sa- 
ra, like  every  body  else  of  quick  intelligence  and 
rapid  mind,  met  with  a  great  many  people  who 
stared  and  did  not  know  what  she  meant.  This 
was  why  she  did  the  stranger  the  honor  of  a  half 


reproach ; — it  brought  the  poor  youth's  intoxica- 
tion to  its  height. 

"But  I  don't  think  you  understand,"  he  said, 
ruefully,  apologetically,  pathetically,  laying  him- 
self down  at  her  feet  as  it  were,  to  be  trod 
upon  if  she  pleased.  "You  don't  know  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  poor ;  so  long  as  it  was  only 
one's  self,  perhaps,  or  so  long  as  it  was  mere 
hardship ;  but  there  is  worse  than  that ;  you 
have  to  feel  yourself  mean  and  sordid — you  have 
to  do  shabby  things.  You  have  to  put  your- 
self under  galling  obligations  ;  but  I  ought  not 
to  speak  to  you  like  this — that  is  what  it  really  is 
to  be  poor." 

Sara  stood  and  looked  at  him,  opening  her  eyes 
wider  and  wider.  This  was  not  in  the  least  like 
the  cottage  with  the  roses,  but  she  had  forgotten 
all  about  that ;  what  she  was  thinking  of  now 
was  whether  he  was  referring  to  his  own  case — 
whether  his  life  was  like  that — whether  her  fa- 
ther could  not  do  something  for  him ;  but  for 
the  natural  grace  of  sympathy  which  restrained 
her,  she  would  have  said  so  right  out ;  but  in 
her  simplicity  she  said  something  very  near  as 
bad.  "Mr.  Powys,"  she  said,  quite  earnestly, 
"  do  you  live  in  Masterton  all  alone  ?" 

Then  he  woke  up  and  came  to  himself.  It 
was  like  falling  from  a  great  height,  and  finding 
one's  feet,  in  a  very  confused,  sheepish  sort  of 
way,  on  the  common  ground.  And  the  thought 
crossed  his  mind,  also,  that  she  might  think  he 
was  referring  to  himself,  and  made  him  still 
more  sheepish  and  confused.  But  yet,  now  that 
he  was  roused,  he  was  able  to  answer  for  him- 
self. "No,  Miss  Brownlow,"  he  said;  "my 
mother  and  my  little  sisters  are  with  me.  I  don't 
live  alone." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Sara,  whose 
turn  it  now  was  to  blush.  * '  I  hope  you  like  Mas- 
terton ?"  This  very  faltering  and  uncomfortable 
question  was  the  end  of  the  interview;  for  it 
was  very  clear  no  answer  was  required.  And 
then  she  showed  him  the  way  down  stairs,  and 
he  went  his  way  by  himself,  retracing  the  very 
steps  which  he  had  taken  when  he  was  following 
her.  He  felt,  poor  fellow,  as  if  he  had  made  a 
mistake  somehow,  and  done  something  wrong, 
and  went  out  very  rueful  into  the  park,  as  he 
would  have  gone  to  his  desk,  in  strict  obedience 
to  his  employer's  commands. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

LATE  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Brownlow  did  real- 
ly look  as  if  he  were  taking  a  holiday.  He  came 
forth  into  the  avenue  as  Sara  was  going  out,  and 
joined  her,  and  she  seized  her  opportunity,  and 
took  his  arm,  and  led  him  up  and  down  in  the 
afternoon  sunshine.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see 
a  girl  clinging  to  her  father,  pouring  all  her 
guesses  and  philosophies  into  his  ears,  and  claim- 
ing his  confidence.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  in- 
tercourse, more  picturesque,  more  amusing,  in 
some  ways  even  more  touching,  than  the  in- 
tercourse of  a  mother  and  daughter,  especially 
when  there  is,  as  with  these  two,  no  mother  in 
the  case,  and  the  one  sole  parent  has  both  offices 
to  fulfill.  Sara  clung  to  her  father's  arm,  and 
congratulated  herself  upon  having  got  him  out, 
and  promised  herself  a  good  long  talk.  "For 
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I  never  see  you,  papa,"  she  said  ;  "  you  know  I 
never  see  you.  You  are  at  that  horrid  office 
the  whole  long  day." 

"  Only  all  the  mornings  and  all  the  evenings," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  which  is  a  pretty  good  pro- 
portion, I  think,  of  life." 

"  Oh,  but  there  is  always  Jack  or  somebody," 
said  Sara,  tightening  her  clasp  on  his  arm ;  "and 
sometimes  one  wants  only  you." 

"  Have  you  something  to  say  tome  then,"  said 
her  father,  with  a  little  curiosity,  even  anxiety, 
—  for  of  course  his  own  disturbed  thoughts  ac- 
companied him  everywhere,  and  put  meanings 
into  every  word  that  was  said. 

"  Something!"  said  Sara,  with  indignation; 
"  heaps  of  things.  I  want  to  tell  you  and  I  want 
to  ask  you ; — but,  by-the-by,  answer  me  first,  be- 
fore I  forget,  is  this  Mr.  Powys  very  poor?" 

"Powys!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  sup- 
pressed thrill  of  excitement.  "  What  of  Powys  ? 
It  seems  to  me  I  hear  of  nothing  else.  Where 
has  the  young  fellow  gone?" 

''/did  not  do  any  thing  to  him,"  said  Sara, 
turning  her  large  eyes  full  of  mock  reproach 
upon  her  father's  face.  "  You  need  not  ask  him 
from  me  in  that  way.  I  suppose  he  has  gone 
home  — to  his  mother  and  his  little  sisters,"  she 
added,  dropping  her  voice. 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  his  mother 
and  his  little  sisters  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
startled  yet  amused  by  her  tone. 

"  Well,  he  told  me  he  had  such  people  belong- 
ing to  him,  papa,"  said  Sara ;  "and  he  gave  me 
a  very  grand  description  before  that  of  what  it  is 
to  be  poor.  I  want  to  know  if  he  is  very  poor  ? 
and  could  I  send  any  thing  to  them,  or  do  any 
thing  ?  or  are  they  too  grand  for  that  ?  or 
couldn't  you  raise  his  salary  or  something  ?  You 
ought  to  do  something,  since -he  is  a  favorite  of 
your  own." 

" Did  he  complain  to  you?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  in  consternation  ;  "  and  I  trust  in  goodness, 
Sara,  you  did  not  propose  to  do  any  thing  for 


them  as  you  say  ?" 
"No  indeed;  I 


had  not  the  courage,"  said 
Sara.  ' '  I  never  have  sense  enough  to  do  such 
things.  Complain !  oh,  dear  no ;  he  did  not 
complain.  But  he  was  so  much  in  earnest  about 
it,  you  know,  apropos  of  that  silly  speech  I  made 
at  luncheon,  that  he  made  me  quite  uncomfort- 
able. Is  he  a — a  gentleman,  papa?" 

"He  is  my  clerk,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  short- 
ly ;  and  then  the  conversation  dropped.  Sara 
was  not  a  young  woman  to  be  stopped  in  this 
way  in  ordinary  cases,  though  she  did  stop  this 
time,  seeing  her  father  fully  meant  it ;  but  all 
the  same  she  did  not  stop  thinking,  which  indeed, 
in  her  case,  was  a  thing  very  difficult  to  do. 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  began  to  nerve  himself 
for  a  great  effort.  It  excited  him  as  nothing  had 
excited  him  for  many  a  long  year.  He  drew 
his  child's  arm  more  closely  through  his  own, 
and  drew  her  nearer  to  him."  They  were  going 
slowly  down  the  avenue,  upon  which  the  after- 
noon sunshine  lay  warm,  all  marked  and  lined 
across  by  columns  of  trees,  and  the  light  shad- 
ows of  the  half-developed  foliage.  "Do  you 
know," he  said,  "I  have  been  thinking  a  great 
deal  lately  about  a  thing  you  once  said  to  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  you  meant  it — " 

"  I  never  say  any  thing  I  don't  mean,"  said 
Sara,  interrupting  him;  but  she  too  felt  that 


something  more  than  usual  was  coming,  and  did 
not  enlarge  upon  the  subject.  "What  was  it, 
papa?"  she  said,  clinging  still  closer  to  his  arm. 

"You  refused  Motherwell,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  "  though  he  could  have  given  you  an  excel- 
lent position,  and  is,  they  tell  me,  a  very  honest 
fellow.  I  told  you  to  consider  it,  but  you  re- 
fused him,  Sara." 

"Well,  no,"  said  Sara,  candidly;  "refusing 
people  is  very  clumsy  sort  of  work,  unless  you 
want  to  tell  of  it  after,  and  that  is  mean.  I  did 
not  refuse  him.  I  only  contrived,  you  know, 
that  he  should  not  speak." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  that  it  comes  to  about  the 
same  thing,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  What  I  am 
going  to  say  now  is  very  serious.  You  once  told 
me  you  would  marry  the  man  I  asked  you  to 
marry.  Hush,  my  darling,  don't  speak  yet.  I 
dare  say  you  never  thought  I  would  ask  such  a 
proof  of  confidence  from  you ;  but  there  are  strange 
turns  in  circumstances.  I  am  not  going  to  be 
cruel,  like  a  tyrannical  father  in  a  book  ;  but  if 
I  were  to  ask  you  to  do  such  a  great  thing  for 
me — to  do  it  blindly  without  asking  questions, 
to  try  to  love  and  to  marry  a  man,  not  of  your 
own  choice,  but  mine — Sara,  would  you  do  it  ? 
Don't  speak  yet.  I  would  not  bind  you.  At  the 
last  moment  you  should  be  free  to  withdraw 
from  the  bargain — " 

"  Let  me  speak,  papa !"  cried  Sara.  "  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  need  this — that  you  really 
want  it  ?  Is  it  something  that  can't  be  done  any 
other  way?  first  tell  me  that." 

"I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  any  other  way," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow  sadly,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Then  of  course  I  will  do  it,"  said  Sara.  She 
turned  to  him  as  she  spoke,  and  fixed  her  eyes  in- 
tently on  his  face.  Her  levity,  her  lightness,  her 
careless  freedpm  were  all  gone.  No  doubt  she  had 
meant  the  original  promise,  as  she  said,  but  she 
had  made  it  with  a  certain  gay  bravado,  little 
dreaming  of  any  thing  to  follow.  Now  she  was 
suddenly  sobered  and  silenced.  There  was  no 
mistaking  the  reality  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  face. 
Sara  was  not  a  careful,  thoughtful  woman  ;  she 
was  a  creature  who  leaped  at  conclusions,  and 
would  not  linger  over  the  most  solemn  decision. 
And  then  she  was  not  old  enough  to  see  both  sides 
of  a  question.  She  jumped  at  it,  and  gave  her 
pledge,  and  fixed  her  fate  more  quickly  than  an- 
other temperament  would  have  chosen  a  pair  of 
gloves.  But  for  all  that  she  was  very  grave.  She 
looked  up  in  her  father's  face,  questioning  him 
with  her  eyes.  She  was  ready  to  put  her  life  in  his 
hands,  to  give  him  her  future,  her  happiness,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  flower  for  his  coat.  But  yet  she  was 
sufficiently  roused  to  see  that  this  was  no  laugh- 
ing matter.  "  Of  course  I  will  do  it,"  she  repeated 
without  any  grandeur  of  expression ;  but  she  never 
looked  so  grave,  or  had  been  so  serious  all  her  life. 

As  for  her  father,  he  looked  at  her  with  a  gaze 
that  seemed  to  devour  her.  He  wanted  to  see 
into  her  heart.  He  wanted  to  look  through  and 
through  those  two  blue  spheres  into  the  soul  which 
was  below,  and  he  could  not  do  it.  He  was  so 
intent  upon  this  that  he  did  not  even  perceive  at 
the  first  minute  that  she  had  consented.  Then 
the  words  caught  his  ear  and  went  to  his  heart 
— "Of  course  I  will  do  it."  When  he  caught 
the  meaning,  strangely  enough  his  object  went 
altogether  out  of  his  mind,  and  he  thought  of 
nothing  but  of  the  half  pathetic,  unhesitating, 
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magnificent  generosity  of  his  child.  She  had 
not  asked  a  question,  why  or  wherefore,  but  had 
given  herself  up  at  once  with  a  kind  of  prodigal 
readiness.  A  sudden  gush  of  tears,  such  as  had 
not  refreshed  them  for  years,  came  into  Mr. 
Brownlow's  eyes.  Not  that  they  ran  over,  or 
fell,  or  displayed  themselves  in  any  way,  but  they 
came  up  under  the  bushy  eyebrows  like  water, 
under  reeds,  making  a  certain  glimmer  in  the 
shade.  "  My  dear  child !"  he  said,  with  a  voice 
that  had  a  jar  in  it  such  as  profound  emotion 
gives;  and  he  gathered  up  her  two  little  hands 
into  his,  and  pressed  them  together,  holding  her 
fast  to  him.  He  was  so  touched  that  his  impulse 
was  to  give  her  back  her  word,  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it ;  to  let  every  thing  go  to  ruin  if  it 
would,  and  keep  his  child  safe.  But  was  it  not 
for  herself?  It  was  in  the  moment  when  this 
painful  sweetness  was  going  to  his  very  heart 
that  he  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  He  could  not  say  any  thing,  but  there 
are  many  occasions,  besides  those  proper  to  lov- 
ers, when  that  which  is  inexpressible  may  be  put 
into  a  kiss.  The  touch  of  her  father's  lips  on 
Sara's  forehead  told  her  a  hundred  things  ;  love, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  a  certain  poignant  mixture  of 
joy  and  humiliation.  He  could  not  have  uttered 
a  word  to  save  his  life.  She  was  willing  to  do 
it,  with  a  lavish  youthful  promptitude ;  and  he, 
was  he  to  accept  the  sacrifice  ?  This  was  what 
John  Brownlow  was  thinking  when  he  stooped 
over  her  and  pressed  his  lips  on  his  child's  brow. 
She  had  taken  from  him  the  power  of  speech. 

Such  a  supreme  moment  can  not  last.  Sara, 
too,  not  knowing  why,  had  felt  that  serrement 
du  coeur,  and  had  been  pierced  by  the  same  poign- 
ant sweetness.  But  she  knew  little  reason  for 
it,  and  none  in  particular  why  her  father  should 
be  so  moved,  and  her  spirits  came  back  to  her 
long  before  his  did.  She  walked  along'  by  his 
side  in  silence,  feeling  by  the  close  pressure  of 
her  hands  that  he  had  not  quite  come  to  himself 
for  some  time  after  she  had  come  back  to  her- 
self. With  every  step  she  took  the  impres- 
sion glided  off  Sara's  mind ;  her  natural  light- 
heartedness  returned  to  her.  Moreover,  she  was 
not  to  be  compelled  to  marry  that  very  day,  so 
there  was  no  need  for  being  miserable  about  it 
just  yet  at  least.  She  was  about  to  speak  half  a 
dozen  times  before  she  really  ventured  on  utter- 
ance ;  and  when  at  last  she  took  her  step  out  of 
the  solemnity  and  sublimity  of  the  situation, 
this  was  how  Sara  plunged  into  it,  without  any 
interval  of  repose. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  papa  ;  I  would  not  trou- 
ble you  if  I  could  help  it.  But  please,  now  it  is 
all  decided,  will  you  just  tell  me — am  I  to  marry 
any  body  that  turns  up?  or  is  there  any  one  in 
particular  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  one  likes  to 
know." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  struck  by  this  demand,  as 
was  to  be  expected.  It  affected  his  nerves, 
though  nobody  had  been  aware  that  he  had  any 
nerves.  He  gave  an  abrupt,  short  laugh,  which 
was  not  very  merry,  and  clasped  her  hands  tight- 
er than  ever  in  his. 

"  Sara,"  he  said,  "  this  is  not  a  joke.  Do  you 
know  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  I  would  not 
have  done  rather  than  ask  this  of  you  ?  It  is  a 
very  serious  matter  to  me." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  treating  it  very  seriously," 
said  Sara.  "  I  don't  take  it  for  a  joke  ;  but  you 


see,  papa,  there  is  a  difference.  "What  you  care 
for  is  that  it  should  be  settled.  It  is  not  you  that 
have  the  marrying  to  do ;  but  for  my  part  it  is  that 
that  is  of  the  most  importance.  I  should  rather 
like  to  know  who  it  was,  if  it  would  be  the  same 
to  you." 

Once  more  Mr.  Brownlow  pressed  in  his  own 
the  soft,  slender  hands  he  held.  "  You  shall  know 
in  time — you  shall  know  in  good  time,"  he  said, 
"  if  it  is  inevitable  ;"  and  he  gave  a  sort  of  moan 
over  her  as  a  woman  might  have  done.  His 
beautiful*  child !  who  was  fit  for  a  prince's  bride, 
if  any  prince  were  good  enough.  Perhaps  even 
yet  the  necessity  might  be  escaped. 

"But  I  should  like  to  know  now,"  said  Sara  ; 
and  then  she  gave  a  little  start,  and  colored 
suddenly,  and  looked  him  quickly,  keenly  in  the 
face.  "Papa!"  she  said; — "you  don't  mean 
— do  you  mean— this  Mr.  Powys,  perhaps  ?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  actually  shrank  from  her  eye. 
He  grew  pale,  almost  green ;  faltered,  dropped 
her  hands — "My  darling !"  he  said  feebly.  He 
had  not  once  dreamt  of  making  any  revelation 
on  this  subject.  He  had  not  even  intended  to 
put  it  to  her  at  all,  had  it  not  come  to  him,  as  it 
were,  by  necessity ;  and  consequently  he  was  quite 
unprepared  to  defend  himself.  As  for  Sara,  she 
clung  to  him  closer,  and  looked  him  still  more 
keenly  in  the  eyes. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said  ;  "  I  will  keep  my  word 
all  the  same.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  me. 
Papa,  tell  me !  it  is  better  I  should  know  at 
once." 

"You  ought  not  to  have  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion, Sara,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  recovering  him- 
self; "  if  I  ask  such  a  sacrifice  of  you,  you  shall 
know  all  about  it  in  good  time.  I  can't  tell; 
my  own  scheme  does  not  look  so  reasonable  to 
me  as  it  did — I  may  give  it  up  altogether.  But 
in  the  mean  time  don't  ask  me  any  more  questions. 
And  if  you  should  repent,  even  at  the  last  mo- 
ment— " 

"But  if  it  is  necessary  to  you,  papa?"  said 
Sara,  opening  her  eyes — "if  it  has  to  be 
done,  what  does  it  matter  whether  I  repent  or 
not?" 

' '  Nothing  is  necessary  to  me  that  would  cost 
your  happiness,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  And  then 
they  went  on  again  for  some  time  in  silence. 
As  for  Sara,  she  had  no  inclination  to  have  the 
magnificence  of  her  sacrifice  thus  interfered  with. 
For  the  moment  her  feeling  was  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  even  be  better  that  the  marriage 
to  which  she  devoted  herself  should  be  an  un- 
happy and  unfit  one.  If  it  were  happy  it 
would  not  be  a  sacrifice  ;  and  to  be  able  to  repent 
at  the  last,  like  any  commonplace  young  woman 
following  her  own  inclinations,  was  not  at  all 
according  to  Sara's  estimation  of  the  contract. 
She  went  on  by  her  father's  side,  thinking  of 
that  and  of  some  other  things  in  silence.  Her 
thoughts  were  of  a  very  different  tenor  from  his. 
She  was  not  taking  the  matter  tragically  as  he 
supposed — no  blank  vail  had  been  thrown  over 
Sara's  future  by  this  intimation,  though  Mr. 
Brownlow,  walking  absorbed  by  her  side,  was  in- 
clined to  think  so.  On  the  contrary,  her  imag- 
ination had  begun  to  play  with  the  idea  lightly, 

*  The  fact  was,  Sara  was  not  beautiful.  There  was  not 
the  least  trace  of  perfection  about  her :  but  her  father  had 
prepossessions  and  prejudices,  such  as  parents  are  apt  to 
have,  unpliilosopkical  as  it  may  be. 
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as  with  a  far-off  possibility  in  which  there  was 
some  excitement,  and  even  some  amusement 
possible.  While  her  father  relapsed  into  painful 
consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  Sara  went  on 
demurely  by  his  side,  not  without  the  dawnings 
of  a  smile  about  the  corners  of  her  mouth.  There 
was  nothing  said  between  them  for  a  long  time. 
It  seemed  to  Mr.  Brownlow  as  if  the  conversation 
had  broken  off  at  such  a  point  that  it  would  be 
hard  to  recommence  it.  He  seemed  to  have 
committed  and  betrayed  himself  without  doing 
any  good  whatever  by  it ;  and  he  was  wroth  at 
his  own  weakness.  Softening  of  the  brain  !  there 
might  be  something  in  what  the  Eector  said. 
Perhaps  it  was  disease,  and  not  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  which  had  made  him  take  so  se- 
riously the  first  note  of  alarm.  Perhaps  his  whole 
scheme  to  secure  Brownlows  and  his  fortune  to 
Sara  was  premature,  if  not  unnecessary.  It  was 
while  he  was  thus  opening  up  anew  the  whole 
matter,  that  Sara  at  last  ventured  to  betray  the 
tenor  of  her  thoughts. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  asked  you  a  question 
just  now,  and  you  did  not  answer  me  ;  but  an- 
swer me  now,  for  I  want  to  know.  This — this 
—gentleman— Mr.  Powys.  Is  he — a  gentleman, 
papa?" 

"  I  told  you  he  was  my  clerk,  Sara,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  much  annoyed  by  the  question. 

"  I  know  you  did,  but  that  is  not  quite  enough. 
A  man  may  be  a  gentleman  though  he  is  a  clerk. 
I  want  a  plain  answer,"  said  Sara,  looking  tip 
again  into  her  father's  face. 

And  he  was  not  without  the  common  weakness 
of  Englishmen  for  good  connections — very  far 
from  that.  He  would  not  have  minded,  to  tell 
the  truth,  giving  a  thousand  pounds  or  so  on  the 
spot  to  any  known  family  of  Powys  which  would 
have  adopted  the  young  Canadian  into  its  bosom. 
"I  don't  know  what  Powys  has  to  do  with  the 
matter, "  he  said  ;  and  then  unconsciously  his 
tone  changed.  "  It  is  a  good  name  ;  and  I  think 
— I  imagine — he  must  belong  somehow  to  the 
Lady  Powys  who  once  lived  near  Masterton. 
His  father  was  well  born,  but,  I  believe,"  added 
Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  slight  shiver,  "  that  he 
married — beneath  him.  I  think  so.  I  can't  say 
I  am  quite  sure." 

"I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  known 
every  thing,"  said  Sara.  "Of  course,  papa,  you 
know  I  am  dying  to  ask  you  a  hundred  questions, 
but  I  won't,  if  you  will  only  just  tell  me  one  thing. 
A  girl  may  promise  to  accept  any  one — whom 
— whom  her  people  wish  her  to  have  ;  but  is  it 
as  certain," said  Sara,  solemnly,  "that  he — will 
have  me  ?" 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  stood  still  for  a  moment, 
looking  with  wonder,  incomprehension,  and  a 
certain  mixture  of  awe  and  dismay  upon  his  child. 
Sara,  obeying  his  movement,  stood  still  also  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  and  just  showing  a  glimmer 
of  malice  under  their  lids,  with  the  color  glowing 
softly  in  her  cheeks,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile 
coming  and  going  round  her  pretty  mouth.  « '  Oh 
child,  child!"  was  all  Mr.  Brownlow  said. 
He  was  moved  to  smile  in  spite  of  himself,  but 
he  was  more  moved  to  wonder.  After  all,  she 
was  making  a  joke  of  it— or  was  it  really  possible 
that,  in  thjs  careless  smiling  way,  the  young 
creature,  who  had  thrust  her  life  into  his  hands 
like  a  flower,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  would,  was 
going  forward  to  meet  all  unknown  evils  and 


dangers?  The  sober,  steady,  calculating  man 
could  understand  a  great  many  things  more  ab- 
struse, but  he  could  not  understand  this. 

This,  however,  was  about  the  end  of  their  con- 
ference, for  they  had  reached  old  Betty's  cottage 
by  this  time,  who  came  out,  ungrateful  old  wom- 
an as  she  was,  to  courtesy  as  humbly  to  Mr  Brown- 
low  as  if  he  had  been  twenty  old  squires,  and  to  ask 
after  his  health.  And  Sara  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  her  friend  Pamela  on  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
It  was  not  consistent  with  the  father's  dignity, 
of  course,  to  go  with  her  to  visit  those  humble 
neighbors,  but  he  stood  at  the  gate  with  old  Betty 
behind  in  a  whirl  of  courtesies,  watching  while 
Sara's  tall,  straight,  graceful  figure  went  across 
the  road,  and  Pamela  with  her  little,  fresh,  bright, 
dewy  face,  like  an  April  morning,  came  running 
out  to  meet  her.  ' '  Poor  little  thing !"  Mr.  Brown- 
low  said  to  himself — though  he  could  not  have 
explained  why  he  was  sorry  for  Pamela ;  and 
then  he  turned  back  slowly  and  went  home, 
crossing  the  long  shadows  of  the  trees.  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  himself  or  with  his  day's  work. 
He  was  like  a  doctor  accustomed  to  regard  with 
a  cool  and  impartial  eye  the  diseases  of  others, 
but  much  at  a  loss  when  he  had  his  own  personal 
pains  in  hand.  He  was  uneasy  and  ashamed 
when  he  was  alone,  and  reminded  himself  that 
he  had  managed  very  badly.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  Was  he  to  act  as  a  doctor  would,  and  put 
his  domestic  malady  into  the  hands  of  a  brother 
practitioner?  But  this  was  a  suggestion  at 
which  he  shuddered.  Was  he  to  take  Jack  into 
his  counsel  and  get  the  aid  of  his  judgment  ? — 
but  Jack  was  worse,  a  thousand  times  worse,  than 
a  stranger.  He  had  all  his  life  been  considered 
a  very  clever  lawyer,  and  he  knew  it ;  he  had 
got  scores  of  people  out  of  scrapes,  and,  one  way 
or  other,  half  the  county  was  beholden  to  him  ; 
and  he  could  do  nothing  but  get  himself  deeper 
and  deeper  into  his  own  miserable  scrape.  Faint 
thoughts  of  making  it  into  "  a  case"  and  tak- 
ing opinions  on  it — taking  Wrinkell's  opinion,  for 
instance,  quietly,  his  old  friend  who  had  a  clear 
head  and  a  great  deal  of  experience — came  into 
his  mind.  He  had  made  a  muddle  of  it  himself. 
And  then  the  Rector's  question  recurred  to  him 
with  still  greater  force — could  it  be  softening  of 
the  brain  ?  Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  speak 
to  the  doctor  first  of  all. 

Meanwhile  Sara  had  gone  into  Mrs.  Swayne's 
little  dark  parlor,  out  of  the  sunshine,  and  had 
seated  herself  at  Pamela's  post  in  the  window, 
very  dreamy  and  full  of  thought.  She  did  not 
ven  speak  for  a  long  time,  but  let  her  little  friend 
prattle  to  her.  "I  saw  you  and  Mr.  Brownlow 
coming  down  the  avenue,"  said  Pamela ;  "  what 
a  long  time  you  were,  and  how  strange  it  looked ! 
Sometimes  you  had  a  great  deal  to  say,  and  then 
for  a  long  time  you  would  walk  on  and  on,  and 
never  look  at  each  other.  Was  he  scolding  you  ? 
Sometimes  I  thought  he  was." 

Sara  made  no  answer  to  this  question ;  she 
only  uttered  a  long,  somewhat  demonstrative 
sigh,  and  then  went  off  upon  a  way  of  her  own. 
"I  wonder  how  it  would  have  felt  to  have  had  a 
mother  ?"  she  said,  and  sighed  again,  to  her  com- 
panion's great  dismay. 

"How  it  would  have  felt!"  said  Pamela; 
"  that  is  just  the  one  thing  that  makes  me  feel  I 
don't  envy  you.  You  have  quantities  and  quan- 
tities of  fine  things,  but  I  have  mamma." 
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"And  I  have  papa, "said  Sara,  quickly,  not 
disposed  to  be  set  at  a  disadvantage;  "  that  was 
not  what  I  meant.  Sometimes,  though  you  may 
think  it  very  wicked,  I  feel  as  if  I  was  rather  glad ; 
for,  of  course,  if  mamma  had  been  living  it 
would  have  been  very  different  for  me  ;  and  then 
sometimes  I  think  I  would  give  a  great  deal — 
Look  here.  I  don't  like  talking  of  such  things ; 
but  did  you  ever  think  what  you  would  do  if  you 
were  married  ?  Fanny  Hardcastle  likes  talking 
of  it.  How  do  you  think  you  should  feel  ?  to  the 
gentleman,  you  know  ?" 

'"Think,"  said  Pamela;  "  does  one  need  to 
think  about  it?  love  him,  to  be  sure."  And  this 
she  said  with  a  rising  color,  and  with  two  rays  of 
new  light  waking  up  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah,  love  him, "  said  Sara ;  "  it  is  very  easy  to 
talk  ;  but  how  are  you  to  love  him  ?  that  does  not 
come  of  itself  just  when  it  is  told,  you  know  ;  at 
least  I  suppose  it  doesn't — I  am  sure  I  never 
tried." 

"  But  if  you  did  not  love  him,  of  course  you 
would  not  marry  him,"  said  Pamela,  getting  con- 
fused." 

"  Yes — that  is  just  one  of  the  things  it  is  so 
easy  to  say, "  said  Sara ;  * '  and  I  suppose  at  your 
age  you  don't  know  any  better.  Don't  you  know 
that  people  have  to  marry,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not  ?  and  when  they  never,  never  would  have 
thought  of  it  themselves  ?  I  suppose,"  said  Sara, 
in  the  strength  of  her  superior  knowledge,  "  that 
most  of  us  are  married  like  that.  Because  it 
suits  our  people,  or  because — I  don't  know  what 
— any  thing  but  one's  own  will."  And  this  little 
speech  the  young  martyr  again  rounded  with  a 
sigh. 

"Are  you  going  to  be  married?"  said  Pamela, 
drawing  a  footstool  close  to  her  friend's  feet,  and 
looking  up  with  awe  into  her  face.  "I  wish 
you  would  tell  me.  Mamma  has  gone  to  Dews- 
bury,  and  she  will  not  be  back  for  an  hour.  Oh, 
do  tell  me — I  will  never  repeat  it  to  any  body. 
And,  dear  Miss  Brownlow,  if  you  don't  love 
him — " 

"  Hush,"  said  Sara ;  "I  never  said  any  thing 
about  a  him.  It  is  you  who  are  such  a  romantic 
little  girl.  What  I  was  speaking  of  was  one's 
duty ;  one  has  to  do  one's  duty,  whether  one 
likes  it  or  not." 

This  oracular  speech  was  very  disappointing 
to  Pamela.  She  looked  up  eagerly  with  her 
bright  eyes,  trying  to  make  out  the  romance 
which  she  had  no  doubt  existed.  "I  can  fancy," 
she  said,  softly,  "why  you  wanted  your  moth- 
er ; "  and  her  little  hand  stole  into  Sara's,  which 
lay  on  her  knee.  Sara  did  not  resist  the  soft 
caress.  She  took  the  hand,  and  pressed  it  close 
between  her  own,  which  were  longer,  and  not  so 
rounded  and  childlike  ;  and  then,  being  a  girl 
of  uncertain  disposition,  she  laughed,  to  Pamela's 
great  surprise  and  dismay. 

"I  think,  perhaps,  I  like  to  be  my  own  mis- 
tress best,"  she  said  ;  "  if  mamma  had  lived  she 
never  would  have  let  me  do  any  thing  I  wanted  to 
do — and  then  most  likely  she  would  not  have 
known  what  I  meant.  It  is  Jack,  you  know,  who 
is  most  like  mamma." 

"But  he  is  very  nice,"  said  Pamela,  quickly  ; 
and  then  she  bent  down  her  head  as  quickly,  feel- 
ing the  hot  crimson  rushing  to  her  face,  though 
she  did  not  well  know  why.  Sara  took  no  no- 
tice of  it — never  observed  it,  indeed — and  kept 


smoothing  down  in  her  own  her  little  neighbor's 
soft  small  hand. 

"  Oh  yes," she  said,  "and  I  am  very  fond  of 
my  brother ;  only  he  and  I  are  not  alike,  you 
know.  I  wonder  who  Jack  will  marry,  if  he  ever 
marries ;  but  it  is  very  fine  to  hear  him  talk  of 
that — perhaps  he  never  did  to  you.  He  is  so  scorn- 
ful of  every  body  who  falls  in  love,  and  calls  them 
asses,  and  all  sorts  of  things.  I  should  just  like 
to  see  him  fall  in  love  himself.  If  he  were  to 
make  a  very  foolish  marriage  it  would  be  fun. 
They  say  those  dreadfully  wise  people  always  do." 

"  Do  they  ?"  said  Pamela;  and  she  bent  down 
to  look  at  the  border  of  her  little  black  silk  apron, 
and  to  set  it  to  rights,  very  energetically,  with 
her  unoccupied  hand.  But  she  did  not  ask  any 
farther  question ;  and  so  the  two  girls  sat  togeth- 
er for  a  few  minutes,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  the 
head  of  the  one  almost  touching  the  other,  yet 
each  far  afield  in  her  own  thoughts ;  of  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  though  she  was  so  much  the  elder 
and  the  wiser,  Sara's  thoughts  were  the  least  pain- 
ful, the  least  heavy,  of  the  two. 

"You  don't  give  me  any  advice,  Pamela,"  she 
said  at  last.  "  Come  up  the  avenue  with  me 
at  least.  Papa  has  gone  home,  and  it  is  quite 
dark  here  out  of  the  sun.  Put  on  your  hat  and 
come  with  me.  I  like  the  light  when  it  slants  so, 
and  falls  in  long  lines.  I  think  you  have  a  head- 
ache to-day,  and  a  walk  will  do  yon  good." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  have  a  little  headache,"  said  Pa- 
mela, softly ;  and  she  put  on  her  hat  and  followed 
her  companion  out.  The  sunshine  had  passed 
beyond  Betty's  cottage,  and  cut  the  avenue  ob- 
liquely in  two — the  one  end  all  light,  the  other 
all  gloom.  The  two  young  creatures  ran  lightly 
across  the  shady  end,  Sara,  as  always,  leading 
the  way.  Her  mind,  it  is  true,  was  as  full  as  it 
could  be  of  her  father's  communication,  but  the 
burden  sat  lightly  on  her.  Now  and  then  a  word 
or  two  would  tingle,  as  it  were,  in  her  ears  ;  now 
and  then  it  would  occur  to  her  that  her  fate  was 
sealed,  as  she  said,  an  da  sigh,  half  false  half  true, 
would  come  to  her  lips,  but  in  the  mean  time  she 
was  more  amused  by  the  novelty  of  the  position 
than  discouraged  by  the  approach  of  fate. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  she  said,  when 
they  came  into  the  tender  light  in  the  farther  part 
of  the  avenue ;  for  the  two,  by  this  time,  had 
slackened  their  pace,  and  drawn  close  together, 
as  is  the  wont  of  girls,  though  they  did  not  speak. 

"  I  was  only  looking  at  our  shadows  going  be- 
fore us, "said  Pamela,  and  this  time  the  little 
girl  echoed  very  softly  Sara's  sigh. 

"  They  are  not  at  all  beautiful  to  look  at ; 
they  are  shadows  on  stilts,"  said  Sara;  "you 
might  think  of  something  more  interesting  than 
that." 

"But  I  wish  something  did  go  before  us  like 
that  to  show  the  way,"  said  Pamela.     "  I  wish  it 
was  true  about  guardian  angels — if  we  could  only 
ee  them,  that  is  to  say ;  and  then  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  know — " 

;<What?"  said  Sara;  "you  are  too  young  to 
want  a  guardian  angel ;  you  are  not  much  more 
than  a  little  angel  yourself.  When  one  has  begun 
to  go  daily  farther  from  the  east,  one  knows  the 
>ood  of  being  quite  a  child." 

"But  I  am  not  quite  a  child,"  said  Pamela, 
tndcr  her  breath. 

"  Oh  yes,  you  are.  But  look,  here  Jack  must 
be  coming  ;  don't  you  hear  the  wheels  ?  I  did 
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not  know  it  was  so  late.  Shall  you  mind  going 
back  alone,  for  I  must  run  and  dress  ?  And  please 
come  to  me  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  ever  they 
are  gone,  I  have  such  heaps  of  things  to  say.' 

Saying  this,  Sara  ran  off,  flying  along  under  the 
trees,  she  and  her  shadow;  and  poor  little  Pa- 
mela, not  so  much  distressed  as  perhaps  she  ought 
to  have  been  to  be  left  alone,  turned  back  toward 
the  house.  The  dog-cart  was  audible  before  it 
dashed  through  the  gate,  and  Pamela's  heart  beat, 
keeping  time  with  the  ringing  of  the  mare's  feet 
and  the  sound  of  the  wheels.  But  it  stopped  be- 
fore Betty's  door,  and  some  one  jumped  down, 
and  the  mare  and  the  dog-cart  and  the  groom 
dashed  past  Pamela  in  a  kind  of  whirlwind.  Mr. 
John  had  keen  eyes,  and  saw  something  before 
him  in  the  avenue  ;  and  he  was  quick-witted, 
and  timed  his  inquiries  after  Betty  in  the  most 
prudent  way.  Before  Pamela,  whose  heart  beat 
louder  than  ever,  was  half  way  down  the  avenue, 
he  had  joined  her,  evidently,  whatever  Betty  or 
Mrs.  Swayne  might  say  to  the  contrary,  in  the 
most  purely  accidental  way. 

" This  is  luck," said  Jack  ;  "I  have  not  seen 
you  for  two  whole  days,  except  at  the  window, 
which  doesn't  count.  I  don't  know  how  we  man- 
aged to  endure  the  dullness  before  that  window 
came  to  be  inhabited.  Come  this  way  a  little, 
under  the  chestnuts — you  have  the  sun  in  your 
eyes." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind,  "said  Pamela,  "and  I  must 
not  wait ;  I  am  going  home." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  been  walking  with  Sara, 
and  she  has  left  you  to  go  home  alone, "  said  Jack ; 
"it  is  like  her.  She  never  thinks  of  any  thing. 
But  tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing  these  two 
frightfully  long  days  ?" 

From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  John,  as 
well  as  his  sister,  had  made  a  little  progress 
toward  intimacy  since  he  became  first  acquainted 
with  the  lodgers  at  Mrs.  Swayne's. 

"I  don't  think  they  have  been  frightfully  long 
days,"  said  Pamela,  making  the  least  little  timid 
response  to  his  emphasis  and  to  his  eyes — wrong, 
no  doubt,  but  almost  inevitable.  "  I  have  been 
doing  nothing  more  than  usual;  mamma  has 
wanted  me,  that's  all." 

"  Then  it  is  too  bad  of  mamma,"  said  Jack  ; 
"you  know  you  ought  to  be  out  every  day.  I 
must  come  and  talk  to  her  about  it— air  and  ex- 
ercise, you  know." 

"But  you  are  not  a  doctor,"  said  Pamela, 
with  a  soft  ring  of  laughter — not  that  he  was 
witty,  but  that  the  poor  child  was  happy,  and 
showed  it  in  spite  of  herself ;  for  Mr.  John  had 
turned,  and  was  walking  down  the  avenue,  very 
slowly,  pausing  almost  every  minute,  and  not  at 
all  like  a  man  who  was  going  home  to  dinner. 
He  was  still  young.  I  suppose  that  was  why  he 
preferred  Pamela  to  the  more  momentous  fact 
which  was  in  course  of  preparation  at  the  great 
house. 

"I  am  a  little  of  every  thing,"  he  said;  "I 
should  like  to  go  out  to  Australia,  and  get  a  farm, 
and  keep  sheep.  Don't  you  like  the  old  stories 
and  the  old  pictures  with  the  shepherdesses  ?  If 
you  had  a  little  hut  all  covered  with  flowers,  and 
a  crook  with  ribbons — " 

"  Oh,  but  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  shepherd- 
ess," cried  Pamela,  in  haste. 

"  Shouldn't  you?  Well,  I  did  not  mean  that ; 
but  to  go  out  into  the  bush,  or  the  backwoods,  or 


whatever  they  call  it,  and  do  every  thing  and  get 
every  thing  for  one's  self.  Shouldn't  you  like 
that  ?  Better  than  all  the  nonsense  and  all  the 
ceremony  here,"  said  Jack,  bending  down  to  see 
under  the  shade  of  her  hat,  which  as  it  happened 
was  difficult  enough. 

" We  don't  have  much  ceremony, "said,  Pame- 
la, "  but  if  I  was  alady  lik  eyour  sister — " 

"Like  Sara!"  said  Jack,  and  he  nodded  his 
head  with  a  little  brotherly  contempt.  "Don't 
be  any  thing  different  from  what  you  are,  please, 
I  should  like  people  to  wear  always  the  same  dress, 
and  keep  exactly  as  they  were  when — the  first 
time,  you  know.  I  like  you,  for  instance,  in  your 
red  cloak.  I  never  see  a  red  cloak  without  think- 
ing of  you.  I  hope  you  will  keep  that  one  for- 
ever and  ever, "  said  the  philosophical  youth.  As 
for  Pamela,  she  could  not  but  feel  a  little  con- 
fused, wondering  whether  this,  or  Sara's  de- 
scription of  her  brother,  was  the  reality.  And 
she  should  not  have  known  what  to  answer  but 
that  the  bell  at  the  house  interfered  in  her  behalf, 
and  began  to  send  forth  its  touching  call — a  sound 
which  could  not  be  gainsayed.  • 

"There  is  the  bell,"  she  cried  ;  "you  will  be 
too  late  for  dinner.  Oh,  please  don't  come  any 
farther.  There  is  old  Betty  looking  out. " 

"  Bother  dinner,"  said  Mr.  John,  "  and  old  Bet. 
ty  too, "he  added,  under  his  breath.  He  had  taken 
her  hand,  the  same  hand  which  Sara  had  been 
holding,  to  bid  her  good-bye,  no  doubt  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  At  all  events,  old  Betty's  vicinity 
made  the  farewell  all  that  politeness  required. 
But  he  did  not  leave  her  until  he  had  opened  the 
gate  for  her,  and  watched  her  enter  at  her  own 
door.  "When  my  sister  leaves  Miss  Preston  in  the 
avenue,"  he  said,  turning  gravely  to  Betty,  with 
that  severe  propriety  for  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, "be  sure  you  always  see  her  safely  home; 
she  is  too  young  to  walk  about  alone."  And  with 
these  dignified  words  Mr.  John  walked  on,  hav- 
ing seen  the  last  of  her,  leaving  Betty  speechless 
with  amazement.  "  As  if  I  done  it ! "  Betty  said. 
And  then  he  went  home  to  dinner.  Thus  both 
Mr.  Brownlow's  children,  though  he  did  not  know 
it,  had  begun  to  make  little  speculations  for 
themselves  in  undiscovered  ways. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

A   CATASTROPHE. 

AFTER  that  day  of  curious  abandonment  and 
imprudence,  Mr.  Brownlow  returned  to  his  nat- 
ural use  and  wont.  He  could  not  account  to 
himself  next  day  even  for  his  want  of  control, 
for  his  injudiciousness.  What  end  could  it  serve 
to  lay  open  his  plans  to  Sara  ?  He  had  supposed 
she  would  take  it  seriously,  as  he  had  done,  and, 
lo !  she  had  taken  it  very  lightly,  as  something 
at  the  first  glance  rather  amusing  than  otherwise. 
Nothing  could  have  so  entirely  disconcerted  her 
father.  His  position,  his  good  name,  his  very 
life,  seemed  to  hang  upon  it,  and  Sara  had  taken 
it  as  a  singularly  piquant  novelty,  and  nothing 
more.  Then  it  was  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
about  that  softening  of  the  brain,  and  the  thought 
had  braced  him  up,  had  reawakened  all  his  en- 
ergies, and  sealed  his  lips,  and  made  him  him- 
self again.  He  went  to  the  office  next  day,  and 
all  the  following  days,  and  took  no  more  notice 
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of  young  Powys  than  if  he  had  never  tried  to  win 
his  confidence,  and  never  introduced  him  to  his 
daughter.  No  doubt  it  was  a  disappointment  to 
the  young  man.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the 
intoxication  of  the  moment  had  remained  in 
Powys's  brain.  He  had  remembered  and  dwelt 
upon  the  effect  of  that  passing  sunbeam  on  Miss 
Brownlow's  hair  and  her  dress,  much  more  than 
he  need  have  done.  And  though  he  did  not  look 
at  it  much,  the  young  Canadian  had  hung  up 
the  Claude  in  his  memory — the  Claude  with  a 
certain  setting  round  it  more  important  than  its 
actual  frame.  This  he  had  done  naturally,  as  a 
kind  of  inevitable  consequence.  And  it  was  not 
to  be  denied  that  he  watched  for  Mr.  Brownlow's 
coming  next  morning,  and  waited  for  some  little 
sign  of  special  friendship,  something  that  should 
show,  on  his  employer's  part  as  well,  a  conscious- 
ness of  special  favor  extended.  But  no  such  sign 
came.  He  might  have  been  a  cabbage  for  all  the 
notice  Mr.  Brownlow  took  of  him  as  he  passed  to 
his  own  office.  Not  a  glance,  not  a  word,  be- 
trayed any  thing  different  from  the  ordinary  not 
unkind,  but  quite  indifferent  demeanor  of  the  law- 
yer to  his  clerks.  Then,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a 
certain  surprise  and  painful  enlightenment — such 
as  every  body  has  to  encounter,  more  or  less,  who 
are  noticed  by  their  social  superiors — came  upon 
the  young  man.  It  was  all  a  caprice,  then,  only 
momentary  and  entirely  without  consequences, 
which  had  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Brownlow's 
table  and  his  daughter.  He  belonged  to  a  dif- 
ferent world,  and  it  was  vain  to  think  that  the 
other  world  would  ever  open  to  him.  He  was  too 
unimportant  even  to  be  kept  at  a  distance.  He 
was  her  father's  clerk.  In  Canada  that  would  not 
have  mattered  so  much,  but  in  this  old  hard  long- 
established  England —  Poor  young  fellow !  he 
knew  so  little.  The  thought  brought  with  it  a 
gush  of  indignation.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  was  able  to  face  that  hor- 
rible conventional  system,  and  break  a  lance  upon 
it,  and  make  good  his  entrance.  He  forgot  his 
work  even,  and  laid  down  his  pen  and  stared  at 
Mr.  John,  who  was  younger  than  himself.  How 
was  he  better  than  himself?  that  was  the  ques- 
tion. Then  an  incipient  sneer  awoke  in  the  soul 
of  the  young  backwoodsman.  If  there  was  such 
a  difference  between  the  son  of  a  country  solic- 
itor and  his  clerk,  what  must  there  be  between  the 
son  and  the  clients,  all  the  county  people  who 
came  to  have  their  difficulties  solved  ?  But  then 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  something  more  than  a  solic- 
itor. If  these  two  men — the  one  old  and  full  of 
experience,  the  other  young  and  ignorant,  with 
only  a  screen  of  glass  and  a  curtain  between  them 
— could  have  seen  into  each  other's  thoughts, 
how  strange  would  have  been  the  revelation. 
But  happily  that  is  one  refuge  secured  for  hu- 
manity. They  were  each  safe,  beyond  even  their 
own  powers  of  self-interpretation,  in  the  recesses 
of  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  by  a  superhuman  effort  not 
only  took  no  notice  of  young  Powys,  but,  so  far 
as  that  was  possible,  dismissed  all  thought  of  him 
from  his  mind.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
but  yet  he  all  but  did  it,  plunging  into  the  War- 
dell  case,  and  other  cases,  and  feeling  with  a 
certain  relief  that,  after  all,  he  had  not  any  par- 
ticular symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain.  The 
only  thing  he  could  not  do  was  to  banish  from 
his  own  mind  the  consciousness  of  the  young 
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man's  presence.  Busy  as  he  was,  occupied  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  considering  intent- 
ly and  with  devotion  fine  points  of  law  and  diffi- 
cult social  problems,  he  never  for  one  minute  ac- 
tually forgot  that  young  Powys  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  screen.  He  could  forget  any 
thing  else  without  much  difficulty.  Neither  Sara 
nor  Brownlows  were  in  his  mind  as  he  labored 
at  his  work.  He  thought  no  more  of  Jack's 
presence  in  the  office,  though  he  knew  very  well 
he  was  there,  than  of  the  furniture;  but  he 
could  have  made  a  picture  of  the  habitual  atti- 
tude in  which  his  clerk  sat,  of  the  way  he  bent 
over  his  work,  and  the  quick  upward  glance  of 
his  eyes.  He  could  not  forget  him.  He  could 
put  out  of  his  mind  all  his  own  uncomfortable 
speculations,  and  even  the  sense  that  he  had  con- 
ducted matters  unwisely,  which  is  a  painful 
thought  to  such  a  man.  All  this  he  could  do, 
but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  Powys's  presence. 
He  was  there  a  standing  menace,  a  standing  re- 
minder. He  did  not  even  always  recall  to  himself, 
in  the  midst  of  his  labors,  why  it  was  that  this 
young  man's  presence  disturbed  him,  but  he  nev- 
er could  for  a  moment  get  free  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  there. 

At  the  same  time  he  regarded  him  with  no 
unfriendly  feelings.  It  was  not  hatred  any  more 
than  it  was  love  that  moved  him.  He  carried 
the  thought  with  him,  as  we  carry  about  with  us, 
as  soon  as  they  are  gone,  that  endless  continual 
thought  of  the  dead  which  makes  our  friends  in 
the  unseen  world  so  much  closer  to  us  than  any 
body  still  living  to  be  loved  and  cherished.  Mr. 
Brownlow  carried  his  young  enemy,  who  at  the 
same  time  was  not  his  enemy,  about  with  him, 
as  he  would  have  carried  the  thought  of  a 
son  who  had  died.  It  came  to  his  mind 
when  he  got  up  in  the  morning.  It  went  side 
by  side  with  him  wherever  he  went — not  a  ghost, 
but  yet  something  ghostly  in  its  perseverance  and 
steady  persistency.  When  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
or  paused  to  collect  his  thoughts  for  a  moment, 
the  spectre  of  this  youth  would  cross  him,  what- 
ever he  might  be  doing.  While  Mr.  Wrinkcll 
was  talking  to  him,  there  would  suddenly  glide 
across  Mr.  Wrinkell's  substantial  person  the  ap- 
parition of  a  desk  and  a  stool  and  the  junior 
clerk.  All  this  was  very  trying;  but  still  Mr. 
Brownlow  wisely  confined  himself  to  this  one 
manifestation  of  Powys's  presence,  and  sternly 
silenced  in  his  own  mind  all  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  that  one  unlucky  day  of  leisure  he  had 
gone  too  far;  in  the  rebound  he  determined  to 
do  nothing,  to  say  nothing — to  wait. 

This  was  perhaps  as  little  satisfactory  to  Sara 
as  it  was  to  young  Powys.  She  had,  there  can 
not  be  a  doubt,  been  much  amused  and  a  little 
excited  by  her  father's  extraordinary  proposal. 
She  had  not  taken  it  solemnly  indeed,  but  it  had 
interested  her  all  the  same.  It  was  true  he  was 
only  her  father's  clerk,  but  he  was  young,  well- 
looking,  and  he  had  amused  her.  She  felt  in  her 
soul  that  she  could  (or  at  least  so  she  thought) 
make  an  utter  slave  of  him.  All  the  absurdities 
that  ever  were  perpetrated  by  a  young  man  in 
love  would  be  possible  to  that  young  man,  or  else 
Sara's  penetration  failed  her,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary young  men  of  society  were  incapable  of  ab- 
surdities. They  were  too  much  absorbed  in  them- 
selves, too  conscious  of  the  possibility  of  ridicule, 
to  throw  themselves  at  a  giiTs  feet  heart  and  soul ; 
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and  the  eirl  who  was  still  in  the  first  fantastic  ditions  so  fortunately  that  they  should  end  in 
freshness  of  youth  despised  a  sensible  and  self-re-  stray  meetings  quite  accidental,  almost  every 
specting  lover?  She  would  have  been  pleased  to  day?  Perhaps  he  ought  to  be  in  the  office  help- 
have  had  the  mysterious  Canadian  produced 
again  and  again  to  be  operated  upon.  He  was 
not  blast  and  instructed  in  every  thing  like  Jack. 
And  as  for  having  to  marry  him,  if  he  was  the 
man,  that  was  still  a  distant  evil,  and  something 
quite  unexpected  no  doubt  would  come  of  it ;  he 
would  turn  out  a  young  prince  in  disguise,  or 
some  perfectly  good  reason  which  her  father  was 
now  concealing  from  her,  would  make  every 
thing  suitable.  For  Sara  knew  too  well  the  im- 
portant place  she  held  in  her  father's  opinion  to 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  meant  to  mate 
her  unworthily.  This  was  how  the  tenor  of  her 
thoughts  was  turned,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not 
insensible  to  the  tacit  assaults  that  were  made 
upon  him  about  his  protege.  She  gave  up  her 
judgment  to  him  as  she  never  had  done  before, 
with  a  filial  self-abandonment  that  would  have 
been  beautiful  had  there  been  no  arriere  pensee 
in  it.  "I  will  do  as  papa  thinks  proper.  You 
know  best,  papa,"  she  said,  in  her  new-born 
meekness,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  understood  perfect- 
ly what  she  meant. 

"  You  have  turned  dreadfully  good  all  of  a 
sudden, "said  Jack.  "I  never  knew  you  so 
dutiful  before." 

"  The  longer  one  lives,  one  understands  one's 
duties  the  better,"  said  Sara,  sententiously ;  and 
she  looked  at  her  father  with  a  mingled  submis- 
sion and  malice  which  called  forth  a  smile  about 
the  corners  of  his  mouth. 

"I  hope  so, "said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "though 
you  have  not  made  the  experiment  long  enough  to 
know  much  about  it  yet." 

"  There  are  moments  which  give  one  experi- 
ence as  much  as  years,"  said  Sara,  in  the  same 
lofty  way,  which  was  a  speech  that  tempted  the 
profane  Jack  to  laughter,  and  made  Mr.  Brown- 
low  smile  once  more.  But  though  he  smiled, 
the  suggestion  did  not  please  him  much.  He 
laid  his  hand  caressingly  on  her  head,  and  smooth- 
ed back  her  pretty  hair  as  he  passed  her ;  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  showed  no  sign  of  consciousness 
in  respect  to  those  moments  which  give  experi- 
en«e.  And  the  smile  died  off  his  lip  almost  before 
his  hand  was  withdrawn  from  her  hair.  His 
thought  as  he  went  away  was  that  he  had  been 
very  weak ;  he  had  betrayed  himself  to  the  child 
who  was  still  but  a  child,  and  knew  no  better  than 
to  play  with  such  rude  edge-tools.  And  the  only 
remedy  now  was  to  close  his  lips  and  his  heart, 
to  tell  nobody  any  thing,  never  to  betray  himself, 
whatever  might  happen.  It  was  this  thought 
that  made  him  look  so  stern  as  he  left  Brown- 
lows  that  morning — at  least  that  made  Pamela 
think  he  looked^stern,  as  the  dog-cart  came  out 
at  the  gate.  Pa*mela  had  come  to  be  very  learn- 
ed in  their  looks  as  they  flashed  past  in  that 
rapid  moment  in  the  early  sunshine.  She  knew, 
or  she  thought  she  knew,  whether  Mr.  John  and 
his  father  were  quite  "  friends,  "  or  if  there  had 
been  a  little  inevitable  family  difference  between 
them,  as  sometimes  happened ;  and  it  came  into 
her  little  head  that  day  that  Mr.  Brownlow  was 
angry  with  his  son,  perhaps  because —  She  would 
not  put  the  reason  into  words,  but  it  filled  her 
mind  with  many  reflections.  Was  it  wrong  for  Mr. 
John  to  come  home  early  so  often  ?— to  stay  at 
home  so  often  the  whole  day  ?— to  time  his  expe- 


ing  his  father  instead  of  loitering  about  the  avenue 
and  elsewhere,  and  finding  himself  continually  in 
Pamela's  way.  This  she  breathed  to  herself  in- 
articulately with  that  anxious  aim  at  his  im- 
provement which  is  generally  the  first  sign  of 
awakening  tenderness  in  a  girl's  heart.  It  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  would  speak  to  him  about 
it  when  she  saw  him  next ;  and  then  it  occurred 
to  her  with  a  flush  of  half  guilty  joy  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  dog  cart  as  it  dashed  past,  and 
that,  accordingly,  some  chance  meeting  was  very 
sure  to  take  place  that  day.  She  meant  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  and  put  it  boldly  before 
him  whether  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  from  the 
office ;  but  still  she  could  not  but  feel  rather  glad 
that  he  had  stayed  from  the  office  that  day. 

As  for  Mr.  John,  he  had,  or  supposed  he  had — 
or  at  least  attempted  to  make  himself  suppose  that 
he  had — something  to  do  at  home  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  His  fishing-tackle  had  got  out  of 
order,  and  he  had  to  see  to  that,  or  there  was 
something  else  of  equal  importance  which  called 
his  attention,  and  he  had  been  in  Masterton  for 
two  days  in  succession.  Thus  his  conscience 
was  veiy  clear.  It  is  true  that  he  dawdled  the 
morning  away  looking  for  Pamela,  who  was  not 
to  be  found,  and  was  late  in  consequence — so 
late  that  young  Keppel,  whom  he  had  meant  to 
join,  had  gone  off  with  his  rod  on  his  shoulder  to 
the  Rectory  to  lunch,  and  was  on  his  way  back 
again  before  Jack  found  his  way  to  the  water- 
side. There  are  certain  states  of  mind  in  which 
even  dinner  is  an  indifferent  matter  to  a  young 
man ;  and  as  for  luncheon,  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  take  the  trouble  to  think  of  that. 

"  You  are  a  nice  fellow,"  said  Keppel,  "  to 
keep  a  man  lounging  here  by  himself  all  the  time 
that's  any  good ;  and  here  you  are  now  when  the 
sun  is  at  its  height.  I  don't  understand  that  sort 
of  work.  What  have  you  been  about  all  day  ?" 

"I have  not  been  lunching  at  the  Rectory," 
said  Jack.  "Have  a  cigar,  old  fellow  ?  Now 
we  are  here,  let's  make  the  best  of  it.  I've  been 
waiting  about,  kicking  my  heels,  while  you've 
been  having  lunch  with  Fanny  Hardcastle.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what,  Keppel ;  I'd  drop  that  if  I  were 
you!" 

"  Drop  what?"  cried  Mr.  Keppel,  guiltily. 

"  Dancing  about  after  every  girl  who  comes  in 
your  way,"  said  Jack.  "  Why,  you  were  mak- 
ing an  ass  of  yourself  only  the  other  day  at 
Brownlows." 

"Ah,  that  was  out  of  my  reach,"  said  Keppel, 
shaking  his  head  solemnly,  and  he  sighed.  The 
sigh  was  such  that  Jack  (who,  as  is  well  known, 
was  totally  impervious  to  sentimental  weakness- 
es) burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 

' '  I  suppose  you  think  little  Fanny  is  not  out 
of  your  reach,"  he  said ;  "  but  Fanny  is  very 
wide  awake,  I  can  tell  you.  You  haven't  got  any 
money  ;  you're  neglecting  your  profession." 

"It  is  my  profession  that  is  neglecting  me," 
said  Keppel,  meekly.  "Don't  be  hard  upon  a 
fellow,  Jack.  They  say  here  that  it  is  you  who 
are  making  an  ass  of  yourself.  They  say  you 
are  to  be  seen  about  all  the  lanes — " 

"Who  says?"  said  Jack;  and  he  could  not 
prevent  a  certain  guilty  flush  from  rising  to  his 
face.  "  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business,  and 
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woman  too.  As  for  you,  Keppel,  you  would  be 
inexcusable  if  you  were  to  do  any  thing  ridicu- 
lous in  that  way.  A  young  fellow  with  a  good 
profession  that  may  carry  him  asm  high  as  he 
likes — as  high  as  he  cares  to  work  for,  I  mean ;  of 
course  nothing  was  ever  done  without  work — and 
you  waste  your  time  going  after  every  girl  in  the 
place— Fanny  Hardcastle  one  day,  somebody  else 
the  next.  You'll  come  to  a  bad  end,  if  you  don't 
mind." 

"What  is  a  fellow  to  do?"  said  Keppel. 
"  When  I  see  a  nice  girl — I  am  not  a  block  of 
wood,  like  you — I  can't  help  seeing  it.  When  a 
man  has  got  eyes  in  his  head,  what  is  the  use  of 
his  being  reasoned  with  by  a  man  who  has 
none  ?" 

"•As  good  as  yours  any  day,"  said  Jack,  with 
natural  indignation.  "  What  use  do  you  make 
of  your  eyes  ?  I  have  always  said  marrying 
early  was  a  mistake;  but,  by  Jove,  marrying 
early  is  better  than  following  every  girl  about  like 
a  dog.  Fanny  Hardcastle  would  no  more  have 
you  than  Lady  Godiva — " 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  Keppel,  quick- 
ly. "Besides — I — don't — want  her  to  have 
me, "he  added,  with  deliberation;  and  there- 
upon he  occupied  himself  for  a  long  time  very 
elaborately  in  lighting  his  cigar. 

1 «  It  is  all  very  well  to  tell  me  that,"  said  Jack. 
"  You  want  every  one  of  them,  till  you  have  seen 
the  next.  But  look  here,  Keppel ;  take  my  advice : 
never  look  at  a  woman  again  for  ten  years, 
and  then  get  married  off-hand,  and  you'll  bless 
me  and  my  good  counsel  for  all  the  rest  of  your 
life." 

"  Thank  you, "said  Keppel.  "  You  don't  say 
what  I'm  to  do  with  myself  during  the  ten  years ; 
but,  Jack,  good  advice  is  admirable,  only  one 
would  like  to  know  that  one's  physician  healed 
himself." 

* '  Physicians  never  heal  themselves ;  it  is  an 
impossibility  upon  the  face  of  it,"  said  Jack, 
calmly.  "  A  doctor  is  never  such  an  idiot  as  to 
treat  his  own  case.  Don't  you  know  that  ?  When 
I  want  ghostly  counsel,  I'll  go  to — Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle. I  never  attempt  to  advise  myself — " 

"You  think  he'd  give  Fanny  to  you,"  said 
Keppel,  ruefully, "  all  for  the  sake  of  a  little  mon- 
ey. I  hate  moneyed  people, — give  us  another  ci- 
gar ; — but  she  wouldn't  have  you,  Jack.  I  hope 
I  know  a  little  better  than  that." 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  Jack;  "  nor  you 
either,  my  boy,  unless  you  come  into  a  fortune. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  knows  better  than  that.  Are  we 
going  to  stay  here  all  day  ?  I've  got  something 
to  do  up  at  the  house." 

"  What  have  you  got  to  do  ?  I'll  walk  up  that 
way  with  you,"  said  Keppel,  lifting  his  basket 
from  the  grass. 

"Well,  it  is  not  exactly  at  the  house,"  said 
Jack.  "  The  fact  is,  I  am  in  no  particular  hur- 
ry ;  I  have  somebody  to  see  in  the  village — that 
is,  on  the  road  to  Ridley ;  let's  walk  that  way, 
if  you  like." 

"  Inhospitable,  by  Jove!"  said  Keppel.  "  I 
believe,  after  all,  what  they  say  must  be  true." 

"What  do  they  say?"  said  Jack,  coldly. 
"You  may  be  sure,  to  start  with,  that  it  is  not 
true;  what  they  say  never  is.  Come  along,  there's 
some  shade  to  be  had  along  the  river-side." 

And  thus  the  two  young  men  terminated  the 
day's  fishing  for  which  Jack  had  abandoned  the  | 


office.  They  strayed  along  by  the  river-side 
until  he  suddenly  bethought  himself  of  business 
which  led  him  in  quite  an  opposite  direction. 
When  this  recollection  occurred  to  his  mind,  Jack 
took  leave  of  his  friend  with  the  air  of  a  man 
very  full  of  occupation,  and  marched  away  as 
seriously  and  slowly  as  if  he  had  really  been  go- 
ing to  work.  He  was  not  treating  his  own  case. 
He  had  not  even  as  yet  begun  to  take  his  own 
case  into  consideration.  He  was  simply  intent 
upon  his  own  way  for  the  moment,  and  not  dis- 
posed to  brook  any  contradiction,  or  even  in- 
quiry. No  particular  intention,  either  prudent  or 
imprudent,  made  his  thoughts  definite  as  he  went 
on  ;  no  aims  were  in  his  mind.  A  certain  soft 
intoxication  only  possessed  him.  Somehow  to 
Jack,  as  to  every  body  else,  his  own  case  was  en- 
tirely exceptional,  and  not  to  be  judged  by  or- 
dinary rules.  And  he  neither  criticised  nor  even 
inquired  into  his  personal  symptoms.  With  Kep- 
pel the  disease  was  plain,  and  the  remedy  quite 
apparent ;  but  as  for  himself,  was  he  ill  at  all, 
that  he  should  want  any  physician's  care  ? 

This  question,  which  Jack  did  not  consider  for 
himself,  was  resolved  for  him  in  the  most  unex- 
pected way.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  gone  thought- 
ful and  almost  stern  to  the  office,  reflecting  upon 
his  unfortunate  self-betrayal — vexed  and  almost 
irritated  by  the  way  in  which  Sara  essayed  to 
keep  up  the  private  understanding  between  them. 
He  came  back,  no  doubt,  relieved  of  the  cloud 
on  his  face  ;  but  still  very  grave,  and  considering 
within  himself  whether  he  could  not  tell  his 
daughter  that  the  events  of  that  unlucky  day 
were  to  count  for  nothing,  and  that  the  project  he 
had  proposed  to  her  was  given  over  forever.  His 
thoughts  were  still  so  far  incomplete,  that  he  got 
down  at  the  gate  in  order  to  walk  up  the  avenue 
and  carry  them  on  at  leisure.  As  he  did  so  he 
looked  across,  as  he  too  had  got  a  habit  of  doing, 
at  Mrs.  Swayne's  window — the  bright  little  face 
was  not  there.  It  was  not  there  ;  but,  in  place 
of  it,  the  mother  was  standing  at  the  door,  shad- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  rare  gleam  of  evening  sun 
which  reached  the  house,  and  looking  out.  Mr. 
Brownlow  did  not  know  any  thing  about  this 
mother,  and  she  was  not  so  pleasant  to  look  at  as 
Pamela ;  yet,  unawares,  there  passed  through  his 
mind  a  speculation,  what  she  was  looking  for  ? 
Was  she  too,  perhaps,  in  anxiety  about  her  child  ? 
H&  felt  half  disposed  to  turn  back  and  ask  her, 
but  did  not  do  it ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  found 
old  Betty's  cottage  the  incident  had  passed  en- 
tirely from  his  mind.  Once  more  the  sunshine 
was  slanting  through  the  avenue,  throwing  the 
long  tree- shadows  and  the  long  softly-moving 
figure  of  the  wayfarer  before  him  as  he  went  on. 
He  was  not  thinking  of  Jack,  or  any  thing  con- 
nected with  him,  when  that  startling  apparition 
met  his  eyes,  and  brought  him  to  a  stand-still. 
The  sight  which  made  him  suddenly  stop  short 
was  a  pretty  one,  had  it  been  regarded  with  in- 
different eyes ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  merest 
chance,  some  passing  movement  of  a  bird  or 
flicker  of  a  branch,  that  roused  Mr.  Brownlow 
from  his  own  thoughts  and  revealed  that  pretty 
picture  to  him.  When  the  little  flutter,  what- 
ever it  was,  roused  him  and  he  raised  his  eyes, 
he  saw  among  the  trees,  at  no  great  distance  from 
him,  a  pair  such  as  was  wont  to  wander  over  soft 
sod,  under  blue  sky,  and  amid  all  the  sweet  in- 
terlacements of  sunshine  and  shade— two  crca- 
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tures— young,  hopeful,  and  happy— the  little  one 
half-timid,  half-trustful,  looking  up  into  her 
companion's  face ;  he  so  much  taller,  so  much 
stronger,  so  much  bolder,  looking  down  upon  her 
—taking  the  shy  hand  which  she  still  withdrew, 
and  yet  still  left  to  be  retaken  ;—  two  creatures, 
unaware  as  yet  why  they  were  so  happy — glad  to 
be  together,  to  look  at  each  other,  to  touch  each 
other— thinking  no  evil.  Mr.  Brownlow  stood 
on  the  path  and  looked,  and  his  senses  seemed  to 
fail  him.  It  was  a  bit  out  of  Arcadia,  out  of 
fairy-land,  out  of  Paradise ;  and  he  himself  once 
in  his  life  had  been  in  Arcadia  too.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  exquisite  little  poem  one  shrill  dis- 
cord of  fact  was  what  most  struck  the  father's 
ear— was  it  Jack  ?  Jack  !— he  who  was  pru- 
dence itself — too  prudent,  even  so  far  as  words 
went,  for  Mr.  Brownlow's  simple  education  and 
habits.  And,  good  heavens !  the  little  neighbor, 
the  little  bright  face  at  the  window  which  had 
won  upon  them  all  with  its  sweet  friendly  looks ! 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  a  man,  and  not  sentimental, 
but  yet  the  sight  after  the  first  surprise  gave  him 
a  pang  at  his  heart.  What  did  it  mean?  or 
could  it  mean  any  thing  but  harm  and  evil  ?  He 
waited,  standing  on  the  path,  clearly  visible  while 
they  came  softly  forward  absorbed  in  each  other. 
He  was  fixed,  as  it  were,  in  a  kind  of  silent  trance 
of  pain  and  amazement.  She  was  Sara's  little 
humble  friend — she  was  the  little  neighbor,  whose 
smiles  had  won  even  his  own  interest — she  was 
the  child  of  the  worn  woman  at  the  cottage  door, 
who  stood  shading  her  eyes  and  looking  out  for 
her  with  that  anxious  look  in  her  face.  All 
these  thoughts  filled  Mr.  Brownlow's  eyes  with 
pity  and  even  incipient  indignation.  And  Jack ! 
was  this  the  result  of  his  premature  prudence, 
his  character  as  a  man  of  the  world?  His  fa- 
ther's heart  ached  as  they  came  on  so  uncon- 
sciously. At  last  there  came  a  moment  when 
that  curious  perception  of  another  eye  regarding 
them,  which  awakens  even  sleepers,  came  over 
the  young  pair.  Poor  little  Pamela  gave  a  start 
and  cry,  and  fell  back  from  her  companion's  side. 
Jack,  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in  his  life  thor- 
oughly confounded  and  overwhelmed,  stood 
stock-still,  gazing  in  consternation  at  the  un- 
thought-of  spectator.  Mr.  Brownlow's  conduct 
at  this  difficult  conjuncture  was  such  as  some 
people  _might  blame.  When  he  saw  their  con- 
sternation he  did  not  at  that  very  moment  step 
in  to  improve  the  occasion.  He  paused  that  they 
might  recognize  him ;  and  then  he  took  off  his 
hat  very  gravely,  with  a  certain  compassionate 
respect  for  the  woman — the  little  weak  fool-hardy 
creature  who  was  thus  playing  with  fate  ;  and 
then  he  turned  slowly  and  went  on.  It  was  as  if 
a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the  foolish 
young  pair.  Hitherto,  no  doubt,  these  meetings 
had  been  clandestine,  though  they  did  not  know 
it;  but  now  all  at  once  illumination  flashed 
upon  both.  They  were  ashamed  to  be  found 
together,  and  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  both  of  them  became  conscious  of  the 
shame.  They  gave  one  glance  at  each  other, 
and  then  looked  no  more.  What  had  they  been 
doing  all  those  stolen  hours  ?— all  those  foolish 
words,  all  those  soft  touches  of  the  warm  rosy 
young  fingers— what  did  they  all  mean  ?  The 
shock  was  so  great  that  they  scarcely  moved  or 
spoke  for  a  minute, which  felt  like  an  age.  Per- 
haps it  was  greatest  to  Jack,  who  saw  evidently 


before  him  a  paternal  remonstrance,  against 
which  his  spirit  rose,  and  a  gulf  of  wild  possi- 
bilities which  made  him  giddy.  But  still  Pamela 
was  the  one  whom  it  over  whelmed  the  most. 
She  grew  very  pale,  poor  child  !  the  tears  came 
to  her  eyes.  "  Oh,  what  what  will  he  think 
of  me  ?"  she  said,  wringing  her  poor  little  hands. 
"Never  mind  what  he  thinks,"  said  Jack;  but 
he  could  not  keep  out  of  his  voice  a  certain  tone 
which  told  the  effect  which  this  scene  had  had 
upon  him  also.  He  walked  with  her  to  the  gate, 
but  it  was  in  a  dutiful  sort  of  way.  And  then 
their  shame  flashed  upon  them  doubly  when 
Pamela  saw  her  mother  in  the  distance  waiting 
for  her  at  the  door.  "  Don't  come  any  farther," 
she  said,  under  her  breath,  not  daring  to  look  at 
him  ;  and  thus  they  parted  ashamed.  They  had 
not  only  been  seen  by  others  ;  they  had  found 
themselves  out. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TREATING   HIS   OWN   CASE. 

IT  may  be  imagined  after  this  with  what  sort 
of  feelings  the  unhappy  Jack  turned  up  the  ave- 
nue in  cold  blood,  and  walked  home  to  dinner. 
He  thought  he  knew  what  awaited  him,  and  yet 
he  did  not  know,  for  up  to  this  moment  he  had 
never  come  seriously  in  collision  with  his  father. 
He  did  not  know  what  was  going  to  be  said  to 
him,  what  line  of  reproach  Mr.  Brownlow  would 
take,  what  he  could  reply ;  for  in  reality  he  him- 
self had  made  as  great  or  a  greater  discovery 
than  his  father  had  done.  He  was  as  totally 
unaware  what  he  meant  as  Mr.  Brownlow  was. 
What  did  he  mean  ?  Nothing —  to  be  happy — 
to  see  the  other  fair  little  creature  happy,  to 
praise  her,  to  admire  her,  to  watch  her  pretty 
ways — to  see  her  look  up  with  her  dewy  eyes, 
tender  and  sweet,  into  his  face.  That  was  all 
he  had  meant ;  but  now  that  would  answer  no 
longer.  If  he  had  been  a  little  less  brave  and 
straightforward,  Jack  would  have  quailed  at  the 
prospect  before  him.  He  would  have  turned  his 
back  upon  the  awful  dinner-table,  the  awful  hour 
after  dinner,  which  he  felt  awaited  him.  But  at 
the  same  time  his  spirit  was  up,  and  he  could 
not  run  away.  He  went  on  doggedly,  seeing  be- 
fore him  in  the  distance  his  father  still  walking 
slowly,  very  slowly  he  thought,  up  to  the  house. 
Jack  had  a  great  respect  for  his  father,  but  he 
had  been  so  differently  educated,  his  habits  and 
ways  of  thinking  were  so  different,  that  perhaps 
in  ordinary  cases  the  young  man  was  a  little  im- 
patient of  paternal  direction ;  and  he  did  not 
know  now  how  he  could  bear  it,  if  Mr.  Brownlow 
took  matters  with  a  high  hand.  Besides,  even  that 
was  not  the  most  urgent  question.  How  could 
he  answer  any  one?  Avhat  could  he  say  for  him- 
self? He  did  not  know  what  he  meant.  He 
could  not  acknowledge  himself  a  fool,  and  admit 
that  he  meant  nothing.  His  thoughts  were  not 
pleasant  as  he  Avent  slowly  after  his  father  up  the 
avenue.  Perhaps  it  would  convey  but  an  un- 
comfortable impression  of  Jack  were  I  to  say 
that  he  had  been  quite  sincere,  and  was  quite 
sincere  even  now  in  what  he  had  said  about  mar- 
riage. He  had  no  particular  desire  to  change 
his  own  condition  in  any  way.  The  idea  of  tak- 
ing new  responsibilities  upon  him  had  not  enter- 
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ed  into  his  mind.  He  had  simply  yielded  to  a 
very  pleasurable  impulse,  meaning  no  harm  ; 
and  all  at  once,  without  any  warning,  his  pleas- 
ure had  turned  into  something  terrible,  and  stood 
staring  at  him  with  his  father's  eyes — with  eyes 
still  more  severe  and  awful  than  his  father's. 
In  an  hour  or  two,  perhaps  even  in  a  minute 
or  two,  he  would  be  called  to  account ;  and  he 
could  not  tell  what  to  answer.  He  was  utterly 
confounded  and  stupefied  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  event,  and  by  the  startling  revelation  thus 
made  to  him  ;  and  now  he  was  to  be  called  up  to 
the  bar,  and  examined  as  to  what  he  meant. 
.These  thoughts  were  but  necessary  companions 
as  he  went  home,  where  all  this  awaited  him ; 
and  he  did  not  know  whether  to  be  relieved  or 
to  feel  more  disconcerted  still,  when  he  met  a 
messenger  at  the  door,  who  had  just  been  sent 
in  hot  haste  to  the  Rectory  to  ask  Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle  to  join  the  Brownlows  party — a  kind  of  thing 
which  the  Rector,  in  a  general  way,  had  no  great 
objection  to  do.  Was  Mr.  Hardcastle  to  be  call- 
ed in  to  help  to  lecture  him?  This  was  the 
thought  that  crossed  Jack's  mind  as  he  went — it 
must  be  acknowledged,  very  softly  and  quietly — 
up  stairs  to  his  own  room.  He  met  nobody  on 
the  way,  and  he  was  glad.  He  let  the  bell  ring 
out,  and  made  sure  that  every  body  was  ready, 
before  he  went  down  stairs.  And  he  could  not 
but  feel  that  he  looked  like  a  culprit  when  fin- 
ally he  stole  into  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr. 
Hardcastle  was  waiting  along  with  his  father  and 
sister.  Mr.  Brownlow  said,  "  You  are  late, 
Jack,"  and  Jack's  guilty  imagination  read  vol- 
umes in  the  words  ;  but  nothing  else  was  said  to 
him.  The  dinner  passed  on  as  all  dinners  do ; 
the  conversation  was  just  as  usual.  Jack  himself 
was  very  silent,  though  generally  he  had  his  own 
opinion  to  give  on  most  subjects.  As  he  sat  and 
listened,  and  allowed  the  talk  to  float  over  his 
head,  as  it  were,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  noth- 
ingness of  general  conversation  came  over  him. 
He  was  full  to  brimming  with  his  own  subject, 
and  his  father  at  least  might  be  also  supposed  to 
be  thinking  more  of  that  than  of  any  thing  else. 
Yet  here  they  were  talking  of  the  most  trifling 
matters,  feeling  bound  to  talk  of  any  thing  but 
the  one  thing.  He  had  known  this  before,  no 
doubt,  in  theory,  but  for  the  first  time  it  now  ap- 
peared to  him  in  reality.  When  Sara  left  the 
room,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  his  heart  gave  a 
jump,  thinking  now  perhaps  they  would  both 
open  upon  him.  But  still  not  a  word  was  said. 
Mr.  Hardcastle  talked  in  his  usual  easy  way,  and 
with  an  evident  unconsciousness  of  any  particu- 
lar crisis.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  perhaps  more  silent 
than  usual,  and  left  the  conversation  more  in  the 
hands  of  his  guest.  But  he  did  not  speak  at  his 
son,  or  show  him  any  displeasure.  He  was 
grave,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  difference  in 
him.  Thus  the  evening  passed  on,  and  not  a 
word  was  said.  When  Mr.  Hardcastle  went 
away  Jack  went  out  with  him  to  walk  part  of 
the  way  across  the  park,  and  then  only  a  certain 
consciousness  showed  itself  in  his  father's  face. 
Mr.  Brownlow  gave  his  son  a  quick  warning  look 
— one  glance,  and  no  more.  And  when  Jack 
returned  from  his  walk,  which  was  a  long  and 
not  a  comfortable  one,  his  father  had  gone  to  his 
room,  and  all  chances  of  collision  were  over  for 
that  evening  at  least.  He  had  escaped,  but  he 
had  not  escaped  from  himself.  On  the  contrary, 


he  sat  half  the  night  through  thinking  over  the 
matter.  What  was  he'to  do  ? — to  go  away  would 
be  the  easiest,  perhaps  in  every  way  the  best.  But 
yet,  as  he  sat  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  a  little 
fairy  figure  came  and  stood  beside  him.  Could 
he  leave  her,  give  her  up,  let  her  remain  to  wake 
out  of  the  dream,  and  learn  bitterly  by  herself  that 
it  was  all  over?  He  had  never  seen  any  one 
like  her.  Keppel  might  rave  about  his  beauties, 
but  not  one  of  them  was  fit  to  be  named  beside 
Pamela.  So  sweet  too,  and  fresh  and  innocent, 
with  her  dear  little  face  like  a  spring  morning. 
Thinking  of  that,  Jack  somehow  glided  away 
from  his  perplexities.  He  made  a  leap  back  in 
his  mind  to  that  frosty,  icy  day  on  which  he  had 
seen  her  in  the  carrier's  cart — to  the  moment 
when  she  sprained  her  ankle — to  all  the  trifling 
pleasant  events  by  which  they  had  come  to  this 
present  point.  And  then  all  at  once,  with  a 
start,  he  came  back  to  their  last  meeting,  which 
had  been  the  sweetest  of  all,  and  upon  which 
hard  fate,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  had  so 
solemnly  looked  in.  Poor  Jack !  it  was  the  first 
time  any  thing  of  the  kind  had  ever  happened  to 
him.  He  had  gone  through  a  little  flirtation 
now  and  then  before,  no  doubt,  as  is  the  common 
fate  of  man ;  but  as  for  any  serious  crisis,  any 
terrible  complication  like  this,  such  a  thing  had 
never  occurred  in  his  life  ;  and  the  fact  was,  aft- 
er all,  that  the  experienced-man-of-the-world 
character  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  did 
him  no  service  in  the  emergency.  It  enabled 
him  to  clear  his  brow,  and  dismiss  his  uncom- 
fortable feelings  from  his  face  during  the  evening, 
but  it  did  him  no  good  now  that  he  was  by  him- 
self; and  it  threw  no  light  upon  his  future  path. 
He  could  talk  a  little  polite  cynicism  now  and 
then,  but  in  his  heart  he  was  young,  and  fresh, 
and  honest,  and  not  cynical.  And  then  Pamela. 
It  was  not  her  fault.  She  had  suffered  him  to 
lead  her  along  those  primrose  paths,  but  it  was 
always  he  who  had  led  the  way,  and  now  was  he 
to  leave  her  alone  to  bear  the  disappointment 
and  solitude,  and  possibly  the  reproach  ?  She 
had  gone  home  confused,  and  near  crying,  and 
probably  she  had  been  scolded  when  she  got 
home,  and  had  been  suffering  for  him.  No  doubt 
he  too  was  suffering  for  her ;  but  still  the  stern- 
est of  fathers  can  not  afflict  a  young  man  as  a 
well-meaning  mother  can  afflict  a  girl.  Poor 
little  Pamela  !  perhaps  at  this  moment  her  pret- 
ty eyes  were  dim  with  tears.  And  then  Jack 
melted  altogether  and  broke  down.  There  was 
not  one  of  them  all  that  was  fit  to  hold  a  candle 
to  her — Sara  !  Sara  was  handsome,  to  be  sure, 
but  no  more  to  be  compared  to  that  sweet  little 
soul —  So  he  went  on,  the  foolish  young  fellow. 
And  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant  at  ni^ht, 
he  knew  still  less  in  the  morning,  after  troublous 
hours  of  thought,  and  a  great  deal  of  discomfort 
and  pain. 

In  the  morning,  however,  what  he  had  been 
dreading  came.  As  bad  luck  would  have  it  he 
met  his  father  on  the  stairs  going  down  to  break- 
fast ;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  beckoned  his  son  to  fol- 
low him  into  the  library,  which  Jack  did  with  the 
feelings  of  a  victim.  "I  want  to  speak  to  you, 
Jack,"  Mr.  Brownlow  said ;  and  then  it  came. 

"  When  I  met  you  yesterday  you  were  walk- 
ing with  the — with  Mrs.  Swayne's  young  lodger," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "and  it  was  evidently  not 
for  the  first  time.  You  must  know,  Jack,  that — 
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that— this  sort  of  thing  will  not  do.  It  puts  me 
oat  as  much— perhaps  more  than  it  can  put  you 
out— to  have  to  speak  to  you  on  such  a  subject. 
I  believe  the  girl  is  an  innocent  girl—" 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  about  that,  sir,"  cried 
Jack,  firing  up  suddenly  and  growing  very  red. 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "and  I 
hope— and  I  may  say  I  believe — that  you  don't 
mean  any  harm.  But  it's  dangerous  playing 
with  edge-tools ;  harm  might  come  of  it  before 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing.  Now  look  here, 
Jack ;  I  know  the  time  for  sermons  is  passed, 
and  that  you  are  rather  disposed  to  think  you 
know  the  world  better  than  I  do,  but  I  can't  leave 
you  without  warning.  I  believe  the  girl  is  an 
innocent  girl,  as  I  have  said  ;  but  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  innocence— there  is  that  which  is 
utterly  beyond  temptation,  and  there  is  that 
which  has  simply  never  been  tempted." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  I  can  discuss,  sir," 


Jack. 


not  a  question 
I  beg 


cried 
I  know  you  d-on't 


mean  to  be  hard  upon  me,  but  as  for  calling  in 
question— her— innocence,  I  can't  have  it.  She 
is  as  innocent  as  the  angels  ;  she  doesn't  under- 
stand what  evil  means." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low;  "but  let  me  have  out  my  say.  I  don't 
believe  in  seduction  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word — " 

"  Sir  !"  cried  Jack,  starting  to  his  feet  with 
a  countenance  flaming  like  that  of  an  angry  an- 
gel. Mr.  Brownlow  only  waved  his  hand  and 
went  on. 

"Let  me  have  out  my  say.  I  tell  you  I  don't 
believe  in  seduction ;  but  there  are  people  in  the 
world — and  the  most  part  of  the  people  in  the 
world — who  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  to 
such  a  sudden  impulse  one  way  or  other  may 
be  every  thing.  I  would  not  call  down  upon  a 
young  man's  foolish  head  all  the  responsibility  of 
such  a  woman's  misery,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
thoughtfully,  "but  still  it  would  be  an  awful 
thought  that  somebody  else  might  have  turned 
the  unsteady  balance  the  right  way,  and  that 
your  folly  had  turned  it  the  wrong.  See,  I  am 
not  going  into  it  as  a  question  of  personal 
vice.  That  your  own  heart  would  tell  you  of; 
but  I  don't  believe,  m^  boy — I  don't  believe  you 
mean  any  harm.  I  say  this  to  you  once  for  all. 
You  could  not,  if  you  were  a  hundred  times  the 
man  you  are,  turn  one  true,  good,  pure-hearted 
girl  wrong.  I  don't  believe  any  man  could  ;  but 
you  might  develop  evil  that  but  for  you  would 
only  have  smouldered  and  never  come  to  positive 
harm.  Who  can  tell  whether  this  poor  child  is 
of  the  one  character  or  the  other  ?  Don't  inter- 
rupt me.  You  think  you  know,  but  you  can't 
know.  Mind  what  you  are  about.  This  is  all 


I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  Jack." 

"It  is  too  much,"  cried  Jack,  bursting  with 
impatience,  "or  it  is  not  half,  not  a  hundredth 
part  enough.  I,  sir— do  you  think  I  would  harm 
her  ?  Not  for  any  thing  that  could  be  offered 
me — not  for  all  the  world !" 

"I  have  just  said  as  much,"  said  Mr.  Brown-    ___ _  _     ,  , 

low,  calmly.  _  "  If  I  had  thought  you  capable  of  easy  to  advise,  but  how  to  do  it  ?     Was  he  simply 


if  it  had  been  Keppel — ah,  you  start — and  how 
is  it  different,  being  you?" 

"  It  may  not  be  different,  sir,"  exclaimed  Jack, 
"  but  this  I  know,  I  can't  carry  on  this  conver- 
sation. Keppel !  any  man  in  short — that  is  what 
you  mean.  Good  heavens,  how  little  you  know 
the  creature  you  are  talking  of !  She  talk  to  Kep- 
pel or  to  any  one  !  If  it  was  not  you  who  said 
it—" 

Mr.  Brownlow's  grave  face  relaxed  for  one  half 
moment.  It  did  not  come  the  length  of  a  smile, 
but  it  had  unawares  the  same  effect  upon  his  son 
which  a  momentary  lightening  of  the  clouds  has, 
even  though  no  break  is  visible.  The  atmosphere, 
as  it  were,  grew  lighter.  The  young  man  stop- 
ped almost  without  knowing  it,  and  his  indigna- 
tion subsided.  His  father  understood  better  than 
he  thought. 

"If  all  you  say  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  believe  it  at  least, 
how  can  you  reconcile  yourself  to  doing  such  a 
girl  such  an  injury  ?  You  and  she  belong  to  dif- 
ferent spheres.  You  can  do  her  nothing  but 
harm,  she  can  do  you  no  good.  What  result 
can  you  look  for  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  You 
must  see  the  truth  of  what  I  say." 

Upon  which  Jack  fell  silent,  chilled  in  the  midst 
of  his  heat,  struck  dumb.  For  he  knew  very  well 
that  he  had  not  meant  any  thing  ;  he  had  no  re- 
sult to  propose.  He  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
contemplate  actual  practical  consequences,  and 
he  was  ashamed  and  had  nothing  to  say. 

"  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  seeing  his  advantage.  "You  have 
both  been  fools,  both  you  and  she,  but  you  the 
worst,  as  being  a  man  and  knowing  better  ;  and 
now  you  see  how  matters  stand.  It  may  give 
you  a  little  pang,  and  I  fear  it  will  give  her  a 
pang  too  ;  but  when  I  say  you  ought  to  make  an 
immediate  end  of  it,  I  know  I  advise  what  is  best 
for  both.  I  am  not  speaking  to  you  as  your  judge, 
Jack.  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  your  friend." 

"Thanks,"  said  Jack,  briefly;  his  heart  was 
full,  poor  fellow,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  he  said  even 
that  much  reluctantly,  but  honesty  drew  it  out  of 
him.  He  felt  that  his  father  was  his  friend,  and 
had  not  been  dealing  hardly  with  him.  And 
then  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  upon  the  unsuspicious  shrubberies  full 
of  better  thoughts.  Make  an  end  of  it !  make 
an  end  of  the  best  part  of  his  life — make  an  end 
of  her  probably.  Yes,  it  was  a  very  easy  thing 
to  say. 

"I  will  not  ask  any  answer  or  any  promise," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  I  leave  it  to  your  own 
good  sense  and  good  feeling,  Jack.  There,  that 
is  enough  ;  and  if  I  were  you  I  would  go  to  the 
office  to-day." 

This  was  all  he  said.  He  went  out  of  the  li- 
brary leaving  his  son  there,  leaving  him  at  liber- 

And  poor 
When  his 

father  was  gone  he  came  from  the  window,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  nearest  chair.  Make  an 
end  of  it !  Yes,  that  was  it.  Easy  to  say,  very 


ty  to  follow  out  his  own  reflections. 
Jack's  thoughts  were  not  pleasant. 


a  base  intention,  I  should  have  spoken  very  dif- 
ferently; but  intention  is  one  thing  and  result 
another.  Take  care.  You  can't  but  harm  her. 
To  a  girl  in  her  position  every  word,  every  look 
of  that  kind  from  a  young  man  like  you  is 


to  skulk  away  like  a  villain,  and  leave  her  to  pine 
and  wonder— for  she  would  wonder  and  pine, 
bless  her !  She  believed  in  him,  whatever  other 
people  might  do.  Keppel,  indeed  !  as  if  she  would 
look  at  Keppel,  much  less  talk  to  him,  walk  with 


kind  of  injury.     You  must  know  that.    Think  i  him,  lift  her  sweet  eyes  to  him  as  she' had  begun 
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to  do.  And  good  heavens,  this  was  to  end ! 
Would  it  not  be  better  that  life  itself  should  end  ? 
That,  perhaps,  would  please  every  body  just  as 
well.  Poor  Jack  !  this  was  the  wild  way  he  got 
on  thinking,  until  the  solemn  butler  opened  the 
door  and  begged  his  pardon,  and  told  him  break- 
fast was  ready.  He  could  have  pitched  some- 
thing at  poor  Willis's  head  with  pleasure,  but  he 
did  not  do  it.  He  even  got  up  and  thrust  back 
his  thoughts  into  the  recesses  of  his  brain,  as  it 
were,  and  after  a  while  settled  his  resolution  and 
went  to  breakfast.  That  was  one  good  of  his 
higher  breeding.  It  did  not  give  him  much  en- 
lightenment as  to  what  he  should  do,  but  it  taught 
him  to  look  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him  and  to  put  his  trouble  in  his  pocket,  and  face 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  without  making  a  show 
of  himself  or  his  emotions,  which  is  always  a  tri- 
umph for  any  man.  He  could  not  manage  to 
eat  much,  but  he  managed  to  bear  himself  much 
as  usual,  though  not  entirely  to  conceal  from 
Sara  that  something  had  happened ;  but  then 
she  was  a  woman,  and  knew  every  change  of  his 
face.  As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  was  pleased  by 
his  sou's  steadiness.  He  was  pleased  to  see  that  he 
bore  it  like  a  man,  and  bore  no  malice  ;  and  he  was 
still  more  pleased  when  Jack  jumped  into  the  dog- 
cart and  took  the  reins  without  saying  any  thing 
about  his  intention.  It  is  true  the  mare  had  her 
way  that  morning,  and  carried  them  into  Master- 
ton  at  the  speed  of  an  express  train,  scattering 
every  body  on  her  route  as  if  by  magic.  Their 
course  was  as  good  as  a  charge  of  cavalry  through 
the  streets  of  the  suburb  they  had  to  go  through. 
But  notwithstanding  his  recklessness,  Jack  drove 
well,  and  nobody  came  to  any  harm.  When 
he  threw  the  reins  to  the  groom  the  mare  was 
straining  and  quivering  in  every  muscle,  half  to 
the  admiration,  half  to  the  alarm  of  her  faith- 
ful attendant,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  her. 
"But,  bless  you,  she  likes  it,"  he  said  in  confi- 
dence to  his  friends,  when  he  took  the  palpi- 
tating animal  to  her  stable  at  the  Green  Man. 
"Nothing  she  likes  better,  though  he's  took  it 
out  of  her  this  morning,  he  have.  I  reckon  the 
governor  have  been  a-taking  it  out  of  'im." 

The  governor,  however,  was  a  man  of  honor, 
and  did  not  once  again  recur  to  the  subject- 
matter  on  the  way,  which  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult, nor  during  the  long  day  which  Jack  spent 
in  the  office  within  his  father's  reach.  In  the 
afternoon  some  one  came  in  and  asked  him  sud- 
denly to  dinner,  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of 
Masterton,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  consented 
in  a  half  despair  which  he  tried  to  think  was 
prudence.  He  had  been  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind  all  day.  Make  an  end  of  it ! 
These  words  seemed  to  be  written  all  over  the 
office  walls,  as  if  it  was  so  easy  to  make  an  end 
of  it!  And  poor  Jack  jumped  at  the  invitation 
in  despairing  recklessness,  glad  to  escape  from 
himself  anyhow  for  the  moment.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  thus  went  home  alone.  He  was  earlier  than 
usual,  and  he  found  Sara  at  Mrs.  Swayne's 
door,  praying,  coaxing  and  teasing  Pamela  to 
go  up  the  avenue  with  her.  "  Oh,  please,  I 
would  rather  no/,"  Mr.  Brownlow  heard  her 
say,  and  then  he  caught  the  quiet  upward  glance, 
full  of  a  certain  wistful  disappointment,  as  she 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Jack  was  not  there. 
Poor  Pamela  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  what 
to  think,  or  how  to  look  him  in  the  face  for  con- 


fusion and  shame,  when  he  alighted  at  the  gate 
and  came  toward  the  two  girls.  And  then  for 
the  first  time  he  began  to  talk  to  her,  though 
her  mind  was  in  such  a  strange  confusion  that 
she  could  not  tell  what  he  said.  He  talked  and 
Sara  talked,  drawing  her  along  with  them,  she 
scarcely  could  tell  how,  to  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  to  the  great  open  gates.  Then  Mr.  Brown- 
low  gave  his  daughter  suddenly  some  orders  for 
old  Betty ;  and  Pamela,  in  utter  consternation 
and  alarm,  found  herself  standing  alone  by  his 
side,  with  nobody  to  protect  her.  But  he  did  not 
look  unkind.  He  looked  down  upon  her,  on  the 
contrary,  pitifully,  almost  tenderly,  with  a  kind  of 
fatherly  kindness.  "My  poor  child, "he  said, 
"you  live  with  your  mother,  don't  you ?  I  dare 
say  you  must  think  it  dull  sometimes.  But  life 
is  dull  to  a  great  many  of  us.  You  must  not 
think  of  pleasure  or  amusement  that  is  bought  at 
the  expense  of  better  things." 

"I?"  said  Pamela,  in  surprise;  "indeed  I 
never  have  any  amusement ;"  and  the  color  came 
up  hotly  in  her  cheeks,  for  she  saw  that  some- 
thing was  in  the  words  more  than  met  the  ear. 

"  There  are  different  kinds  of  amusement," 
said  Mr.  Browulow.  "  Does  not  your  mother 
come  out  with  you  when  you  come  to  walk? 
You  are  too  young  to  be  left  by  yourself. 
Don't  be  vexed  with  me  for  saying  so.  You 
are  but  a  child ; — and  I  once  knew  some  one 
who  was  like  you,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  again 
with  friendly  compassionate  eyes.  He  was  think- 
ing as  he  looked  at  her  that  Jack  had  been  right. 
He  was  even  sorry  in  an  inexorable  way  for  her 
disappointment,  her  inevitable  heart-break,  which 
he  hoped,  at  her  age,  would  be  got  over  lightly. 
Yes ;  no  doubt  she  was  innocent,  foolish,  poor  lit- 
tle thing,  and  it  was  she  who  would  have  to  pay 
for  that — but  spotless  and  guileless  all  through, 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  her  dewy  eyes. 

Pamela  stood  before  her  mentor  with  her 
cheeks  blazing  and  burning  and  her  eyes  cast 
down.  Then  she  saw  but  too  well  what  he  had 
meant.  He  had  seen  her  yesterday  with  his 
son,  and  he  had  sent  Mr.  John  away,  and  it  was 
all  ended  forever.  This  was  what  it  meant,  as 
Pamela  thought.  And  it  was  natural  that  she 
should  feel  her  heart  rise  against  him.  He  was 
very  kind,  but  he  was  inexorable.  She  stood 
by  him  with  her  heart  swelling  so  against  her 
bosom  that  she  thought  it  would  burst,  but  too 
proud  to  make  any  sign.  This  was  why  he  had 
addressed  her,  brought  her  away  from  her 
mother's  door,  contrived  to  speak  to  her  alone. 
Pamela's  heart  swelled,  and  a  wild  anger  took 
possession  of  her;  but  she  stood  silent  before 
him,  and  answered  not  a  single  word.  He  had 
no  claim  upon  her  that  she  should  take  his  ad- 
vice or  obey  him.  To  him  at  least  she  had 
nothing  to  say 

"It  is  true,  my  poor  child,"  he  said  again, 
' '  there  are  some  pleasures  that  are  very  costly,  and 
are  not  worth  the  cost.  You  are  angry,  but  I 
can  not  help  it.  Tell  your  mother,  and  she  will 
say  the  same  thing  as  I  do — and  go  with  her 
when  you  go  out.  You  are  very  young,  and  you 
will  find  this  always  the  best." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  speak  to  me 
so,"  said  Pamela,  with  her  heart  beating,  as  it 
were,  in  her  very  ears.  "  Miss  Brownlow  goes- 
out  by  herself — I — I — am  a  poor  girl — I  can  not 
be  watched  always— and,  oh,  why  should  I,  why 
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should  I  ?"  cried  the  girl,  with  a  little  burst  of 
passion.  Her  cheeks  were  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
were  full,  but  she  would  not  have  dropped  the 
tears  that  were  brimming  over  her  eyelids,  or  let 
him  see  her  crying— not  for  the  world. 

"Poor  child!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  It  was 
all  he  said  ;  and  it  gave  the  last  touch  to  her  sup- 
pressed rage  and  passion — how  did  he  dare  call 
her  poor  child?  But  Sara  came  out  just  then 
from  old  Betty's,  and  stood  stock-still,  confounded 
by  her  friend's  looks..  Sara  could  see  that  some- 
thing had  happened,*but  she  could  not  tell  what 
it  was.  She  looked  from  Pamela  to  her  father, 
and  from  her  father  to  Pamela,  and  could  make 
nothing  of  it.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  she  asked, 
in  surprise;  and  then  it  was  Pamela's  turn  to 
bethink  herself,  and  defend  her  own  cause. 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter,"  she  said,  "  ex- 
cept that  you  have  left  me  standing  here,  Miss 
Brownlow,  and  I  must  go  home.  I  have  my  own 
business  to  think  of,  but  I  can't  expect  you  to 
think  of  that.  There  is  nothing  wrong. "^ 

"You  are  angry  because  I  left  you, "  said  Sara 
in  dismay.  "Don't  be  so  foolish,  Pamela.  I  had 
something  to  say  to  old  Betty— and  then  papa 
was  here." 

"And  mamma  is  waiting  for  me,"  said  Pamela 
in  her  passion.  "  Good-bye.  She  wants  me,  and 
you  don't.  And  I  dare  say  we  shall  not  be  very 
long  here.  Good-night,  good-night."  Thus  she 
left  them,  running,  so  that  she  could  not  hear 
any  call,  though  indeed  her  heart  was  beating 
too  loud  to  let  any  thing  else  be  audible,  jarring 
against  her  ears  like  an  instrument  out  of  tune. 
"  She  has  got  her  father — she  doesn't  want  me. 
Nobody  wants  me  but  mamma.  We  will  go 
away — we  will  go  away !"  Pamela  said  to  her- 
self: and  she  ran  passionately  across  the  road,  and 
disappeared  before  any  thing  could  be  done  to 
detain  her.  The  father  and  daughter  looked 
after  her  from  the  gate  with  different  thoughts  : 
Sara  amazed  and  a  little  indignant — Mr.  Brown- 
low  very  grave  and  compassionate,  knowing  how 
it  was. 

"  What  ails  her  ?"  said  Sara — "papa,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Is  she  frightened  for  you  ?.  or  what 
have  I  done?  I  never  saw  her  like  this  before." 

"  You  should  not  have  left  her  so  long  by  her- 
self," said  Mr.  Brownlow,  seizing  upon  Pamela's 
own  pretext. 

"You  told  me  to  go,"  cried  Sara,  injured.  "  I 
never  thought  little  Pamela  was  so  quick-temper- 
ed. Let  me  go  and  tell  her  I  did  not  mean  it. 
I  will  not  stay  a  moment — wait  for  me,  papa." 

"Not  now," said  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  he  took 
his  daughter's  arm  and  drew  it  within  his  own  with 
quiet  decision.  Perhaps  you  have  taken  too 
much  notice  of  little  Pamela.  It  is  not  always 
kind,  though  you  mean  it  to  be  kind.  Leave  her 
to  herself  now.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
and  he  led  her  away  up  the  avenue.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  the  promise  of  this  something  to  say 
which  induced  Sara,  much  against  her  will,  to 
leave  her  little  friend  unconsoled  ;  but  she  yield- 
ed, and  she  was  not  rewarded  for  yielding.  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  nothing  to  say  that  either  explain- 
ed Pamela's  sudden  passion  or  threw  any  light 
upon  other  matters  which  might  have  been  still 
more  interesting.  However,  she  had  been  taken 
home,  and  dinner  was  impending  before  Sara  was 
quite  aware  of  this,  and  Pamela,  poor  child,  re- 
mained unconsoled. 


She  was  not  just  then  thinking  of  consolation. 
On  the  contrary,  she  would  have  refused  any  con- 
solation Sara  could  have  offered  her  with  a  kind 
of  youthful  fury.  She  rushed  home,  poor  child, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  of  taking  refuge  in  her 
mother's  bosom,  and  communicating  her  griefs 
and  injuries.  She  was  still  but  a  child,  and  the 
child's  impulse  was  strong  upon  her;  notwith- 
standing that  all  the  former  innocent  mystery  of 
Mr.  John's  attentions  had  been  locked  in  her 
own  bosom,  not  so  much  for  secrecy's  sake  as  by 
reason  of  that  "  sweet  shamefacedness"  which 
made  her  reluctant,  even  to  herself,  to  say  his 
name,  or  connect  it  anyhow  with  her  own.  Now, 
as  was  natural,  the  lesser  pressure  yielded  to  the 
greater.  She  had  been  insulted,  as  she  thought, 
her  feelings  outraged  in  cold  blood,  reproach 
cast  upon  her  which  she  did  not  deserve,  and  all 
by  the  secret  inexorable  spectator  whose  look  had 
destroyed  her  young  happiness,  and  dispelled  all 
her  pleasant  dreams.  She  rushed  in  just  in  time 
to  hide  from  the  world — which  was  represented 
by  old  Betty  at  her  lodge  window,  and  Mrs. 
Swayne  at  her  kitchen  door — the  great  hot  scald- 
ing tears,  big  and  sudden,  and  violent  as  a  thun- 
der-storm, which  were  coming  in  a  flood.  She 
threw  the  door  of  the  little  parlor  open,  and  rushed 
in  and  flung  herself  down  at  her  mother's  feet. 
And  then  the  passion  of  sobs  that  had  been  coming 
burst  forth.  Poor  Mrs.  Preston  in  great  alarm 
gathered  up  the  little  figure  that  lay  at  her  feet 
into  her  arms,  and  asked,  "  What  was  it  ? — what 
was  the  matter  ?"  making  a  hundred  confused  in- 
quiries ;  until  at  last,  seeing  all  reply  was  impossi- 
ble, the  mother  only  soothed  her  child  on  her  bo- 
som, and  held  her  close,  and  called  her  all  the  ten- 
der names  that  ever  a  mother's  fancy  could  in- 
vent. "  My  love,  my  darling,  my  own  child, "  the 
poor  woman  said,  holding  her  closer  and  closer, 
trembling  with  Pamela's  sobs,  beginning  to  feel 
her  own  heart  beat  loud  in  her  bosom,  and  im- 
agining a  thousand  calamities.  Then  by  degrees 
the  short  broken  story  came.  Mr.  John  had  been 
very  kind.  He  used  to  pass  sometimes,  and  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  had  seen 
them  together.  No,  Mr.  John  had  never  said  any 
thing — never,  oh,  never  any  thing  that  he  should 
not  have  said — always  had  been  like — like — 
Kude!  Mamma!  No,  never,  never,  never! 
And  Mr.  Brownlow  had  come  and  spoken  to  her. 
He  had  said — but  Pamela  did  not  know  what 
he  had  said.  He  had  been  very  cruel,  and 
she  knew  that  for  her  sake  he  had  sent  Mr. 
John  away.  The  dog-cart  had  come  up  without 
him.  The  cruel,  cruel  father  had  come  alone, 
and  Mr.  John  was  banished — "  And  it  is  all  for 
my  sake!"  This  was  Pamela's  story.  She 
thought  in  her  heart  that  the  last  was  the  worst 
of  all,  but  in  fact  it  was  the  thing  which  gave  zest 
and  piquancy  to  all.  If  she  had  known  that 
Mr.  John  was  merely  out  to  dinner,  the  chances 
are  that  she  would  never  have  found  courage  to 
tell  her  pitiful  tale  to  her  mother.  But  when 
the  circumstances  are  so  tragical  the  poor  little 
heroine-victim  becomes  strong.  Pamela's  disap- 
pointment, her  anger,  and  the  budding  sentiment 
with  which  she  regarded  Mr.  Jphn,  all  found  ex- 
pression in  this  outburst.  She  was  not  to  see 
him  to-night,  nor  perhaps  ever  again.  And  she 
had  been  seeing  him  most  days  and  most  even- 
ings, always  by  chance,  with  a  sweet  unexpect- 
edness which  made  the  expectation  always  the 
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dearer.  When  that  was  taken  out  of  her  life, 
how  grey  it  became  all  in  a  moment.  And  then 
Mr.  Brownlow  had  presumed  to  scold  her,  to 
blame  her  for  what  she  had  been  doing,  she 
whom  nobody  ever  blamed,  and  to  talk  as  if  she 
sought  amusement  at  the  cost  of  better  things. 
And  Pamela  was  virtuously  confident  of  never 
seeking  amusement.  "  He  spoke  as  if  I  were 
one  to  go  to  balls  and  things,"  she  said  through 
her  tears,  not  remembering  at  the  moment  that 
she  did  sometimes  think  longingly  of  the  youthful 
indulgences  common  enough  to  other  young 
people  from  which  she  was  shut  out.  All  this 
confused  and  incoherent  story  Mrs.  Preston  pick- 
ed up  in  snatches,  and  had  to  piece  them  togeth- 
er as  best  she  could.  And  as  she  was  not  a 
wise  woman,  likely  to  take  the  highest  ground, 
she  took  up  what  was  perhaps  the  best  in  the 
point  of  view  of  consolation  at  least.  She  took 
her  child's  part  with  all  the  unhesitating  devotion 
of  a  partisan.  True,  she  might  be  uneasy  about 
it  in  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  and  startled  to  see 
how  much  farther  than  she  thought  things  had 
gone ;  but  still  in  the  first  place  and  above  all, 
she  was  Pamela's  partisan,  which  was  of  all  de- 
vices that  could  have  been  contrived  the  one  most 
comforting.  As  soon  as  she  had  got  over  her 
first  surprise,  it  came  to  her  naturally  to  pity  her 
child,  and  pet  and  caress  her,  and  agree  with  her 
that  the  father  was  very  cruel  and  unsympa- 
thetic, and  that  poor  Mr.  John  had  been  carried 
off  to  some  unspeakable  banishment.  Had  she 
heard  the  story  in  a  different  way,  no  doubt  she 
would  have  taken  up  Mr.  Brownlow's  role,  and 
prescribed  prudence  to  the  unwary  little  girl; 
but  as  soon  as  she  understood  that  Pamela  had 
been  blamed,  Mrs.  Preston  naturally  took  up 
arms  in  her  child's  defense.  She  laid  her  daugh- 
ter down  to  rest  upon  the  horse-hair  sofa,  and  got 
her  a  cup  of  tea,  and  tended  her  as  if  she  had 
been  ill ;  and  as  she  did  so  all  her  faculties  woke 
up,  and  she  called  all  her  reason  together  to  find 
some  way  of  mending  matters.  Mr.  John ! 
might  he  perhaps  be  the  protector — the  best  of  all 
protectors — with  whom  she  could  leave  her  child 
in  full  security?  Why  should  it  not  be  so? 
When  this  wonderful  new  idea  occurred  to  her, 
it  made  a  great  commotion  in  her  mind,  and  call- 
ed to  life  a  project  which  she  had  put  aside  some 
time  before.  It  moved  her  so  much,  and  took  such 
decided  and  immediate  form,  that  Mrs.  Preston 
even  let  fall  hints  incomprehensible  to  Pamela, 
and  to  which,  indeed,  absorbed  as  she  was,  she 
gave  but  little  attention.  "Wait  a  little,"  Mrs. 
Preston  said,  "wait  a  little;  we  may  do  better 
than  you  think  for.  Your  poor  mother  can  do 
but  little  for  you,  my  pet,  but  yet  we  may  find 
friends — '  "  I  don't  know  who  can  do  any  thing 
for  us,"  Pamela  answered,  disconsolately.  And 
then  her  mother  nodded  her  head  as  if  to  herself, 
and  went  with  the  gleam  of  a  superior  constant- 
ly in  her  eye.  The  plan  was  one  that  could  not 
be  revealed  to  the  child,  and  about  which,  indeed, 
the  child,  wrapped  up  in  her  own  thoughts,  was 
not  curious.  It  was  not  a  new  intention.  It  was 
a  plan  she  had  been  hoarding  up  to  be  made  use 
of  should  she  be  ill — should  there  be  any  danger 
of  leaving  her  young  daughter  alone  in  the  world. 
Now,  thank  heaven,  the  catastrophe  was  not  so 
appalling  as  that,  and  yet  it  was  appalling,  for 
Pamela's  happiness  was  concerned.  She  watch- 
ed over  her  child  through  all  that  evening,  soothed, 


took  her  part,  adopted  her  point  of  view  with 
j  a  readiness  that  even  startled  Pamela ;  and  all 
the  time  she  was  nursing  her  project  in  her  own 
heart.  Under  other  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
Mrs.  Preston  would  have  been  grieved,  if  not 
angry,  to  hear  of  the  sudden  rapid  development 
of  interest  in  Mr.  John  and  all  their  talks  and 
accidental  meetings  of  which  she  now  heard  for 
the  first  time.  But  Pamela's  outburst  of  grief 
and  rage  had  taken  her  mother  by  storm  ;  and 
then,  if  some  one  else  had  assailed  the  child, 
whom  had  she  but  her  mother  to  take  her  part? 
This  was  Mrs.  Preston's  reasoning.  And  it  was 
quite  as  satisfactory  to  her  as  if  it  had  been  a 
great  deal  more  convincing.  She  laid  all  her 
plans  as  she  soothed  her  little  daughter,  shaking 
as  it  were  little  gleams  of  comfort  from  the  lap- 
pets of  her  cap,  as  she  nodded  reasoningly  at  her 
child.  "We  may  find  friends  yet,  Pamela," 
she  would  say;  "we  are  not  so  badly  off  as  to 
be  without  friends."  Thus  she  concealed  her 
weakness  with  a  mild  hopefulness,  knowing  no 
more  what  results  they  were  to  bring  about,  what 
unknown  wonders  would  come  out  of  them,  than 
did  the  little  creature  by  her  side,  whose  narrow 
thoughts  were  bounded  by  the  narrow  circle  which 
centred  in  Mr.  John.  Pamela  was  thinking, 
where  was  he  now  ?  was  he  thinking  of  her  ?  was 
he  angry  because  it  was  through  her  he  was  suffer- 
ing ?  and  then  with  bitter  youthful  disdain  of  the 
cruel  father  who  had  banished  him  and  reproved 
her,  and  who  had  no  right  —  no  right !  .  Then 
the  little  girl,  when  her  passion  was  spent,  took  up 
another  kind  of  thought — the  light  of  anger  and 
resistance  began  to  fade  out  of  her  eyes.  After 
all,  she  was  a  poor  girl — they  were  all  poor,  every 
body  belonging  to  her.  And  Mr.  John  was  a  rich 
man's  son.  Would  it,  perhaps,  be  right  for  the 
two  poor  women  to  steal  away,  softly,  sadly,  as 
they  came  ;  and  go  out  into  the  world  again,  and 
leave  the  man  who  was  rich  and  strong  and  had 
a  right  to  be  happy  to  come  back  and  enjoy  his 
good  things  ?  Pamela's  tears  and  her  looks  both 
changed  with  her  thoughts — her  wavering  pretty 
color,  the  flush  of  agitation  and  emotion  went  off 
her  cheeks,  and  left  her  pale  as  the  sky  is  when 
the  last  sunset  tinge  has  disappeared  out  of  it. 
Her  tears  became  cold  tears,  wrung  out  as  from 
a  rock,  instead  of  the  hot,  passionate,  abundant 
rain.  She  did  not  say  any  thing,  but  shivered 
and  cried  piteously  on  her  mother's  shoulders, 
and  complained  of  cold.  Mrs.  Preston  took  her 
to  bed,  as  if  she  had  been  still  a  child,  and  cover- 
ed her  up,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and  sat  by  the  pale 
little  creature  till  sleep  stepped  in  to  her  help. 
But  the  mother  had  not  changed  this  time  in 
sympathy  with  her  child.  She  was  supported  by 
something  Pamela  heard  not  of.  "  We  may 
find  friends — we  are  not  so  helpless  as  that,"  she 
said  to  herself ;  and  even  Pamela's  sad  looks  did 
not  change  her.  She  knew  what  she  was  going 
to  do.  And  it  seemed  to  her,  as  to  most  inex- 
perienced plotters,  that  her  plan  was  elaborate 
and  wise  in  the  extreme,  and  that  it  must  be 
crowned  with  success. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

PHCEBE    THOMSON. 


IT  was  only  two  days  after  this  when  Mr. 
Brownlow  received  that  message  from  old  Mrs. 
Fennell  which  disturbed  him  so  much.  The 
message  was  brought  by  Nancy,  who  was  in  the 
office  waiting  for  him  when  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  morning.  Nancy,  who  had  been 
old  Mrs.  Thomson's  maid,  was  not  a  favorite 
with  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  both  she  and  her  pres- 
ent mistress  were  aware  of  that ;  but  Mrs  Fen- 
nell's  message  was  urgent,  and  no  other  messen- 
ger was  to  be  had.  "You  was  to  come  directly, 
that  was  what  she  said."  Such  was  Nancy's 
commission.  She  was  a  very  tall  gaunt  old  wom- 
an, and  she  stood  very  upright  and  defiant,  as  in 
an  enemy's  country,  and  no  questions  could  draw 
any  more  from  her.  "  She  didn't  tell  me  what 
she  was  a-wanting  of.  I'm  not  one  as  can  be 
trusted, "  said  Nancy.  "  You  was  to  go  directly, 
that  was  what  she  said." 

"  Is  she  ill  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"  No,  she  ain't  ill.  She's  crooked ;  but  she's 
always  crooked  since  ever  I  knew  her.  You  was 
to  come  directly;  that's  all  as  I  know." 

1 '  Is  it  about  something  she  wants  ?"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow  again  ;  he  was  keeping  himself  down, 
and  trying  not  to  allow  his  anxiety  to  be  reawak- 
ened. "I  am  very  busy.  My  son  shall  go  over. 
Or  if  she  will  let  me  know  what  it  is  she  wants." 

"  She  wants  you,"  said  Nancy.  "That's  what 
she  wants.  I  can't  say  no  more,  for,  I  scorn  to 
deny  it,  I  don't  know  no  more ;  but  it  ain't  Mr. 
John  she  wants,  it's  you." 

"  Then  tell  her  I  will  come  about  one  o'clock," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  and  he  returned  to  his  pa- 
pers. But  this  was  only  a  pretense.  He  would 
not  let  even  such  a  despicable  adversary  as  old 
Nancy  see  that  the  news  disturbed  him.  He  went 
on  with  his  papers,  pretending  to  read  them,  but 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  reading.  Till  one 
o'clock  !  It  was  but  ten  o'clock  then.  No  doubt 
it  might  be  some  of  her  foolish  complaints,  some 
of  the  grievances  she  was  constantly  accumula- 
ting ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  be — Mr. 
Brownlow  drew  his  curtain  aside  for  a  minute, 
and  he  saw  that  young  Powys  was  sitting  at  his 
usual  desk.  The  young  man  had  fallen  back 
again  into  the  cloud  from  which  he  had  seemed 
to  be  delivered  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Brown- 
lows.  He  was  not  working  at  that  moment ;  he 
was  leaning  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  gazing 
with  a  very  downcast  look  at  some  minute  char- 
acters on  a  bit  of  paper  before  him — calculations 
of  some  kind  it  seemed.  Looking  at  him,  Mr. 
Brownlow  saw  that  he  began  to  look  shabby — 
white  at  the  elbows,  as  well  as  clouded  and  heavy 
over  the  eyes.  He  drew  back  the  curtain  again 
and  returaed  to  his  place,  but  with  his  mind  too 
much  agitated  even  for  a  pretense  at  work.  Had 
the  old  woman's  message  any  thing  to  do  with 
this  youth  ?  Had  his  calculations  which  he  was 
attending  to  when  he  ought  to  have  been  doing 
his  work  any  connection  with  Mrs.  Fennell's 
sudden  summons  ?  Mr.  Brownlow  was  like  a 
man  surrounded  by  ghosts,  and  he  did  not  know 
from  what  quarter  or  in  what  shape  they  might 
next  assail  him.  But  he  had  so  far  lost  his  self- 
command  that  he  could  not  wait  and  fight  with 
his  assailants  till  the  hour  he  mentioned.  He 
took  up  his  hat  at  last,  hurriedly,  and  called  to 


Mr.  Wrinkell  to  say  that  he  was  going  out.  "  I 
shall  be  back  in  half  an  hour,"  Mr.  Brownlow 
said.  The  head-clerk  stood  by  and  watched  his 
employer  go  out,  and  shook  his  head.  "  He'll 
retire  before  long,"  Mr.  Wrinkell  said  to  himself. 
"  You'll  see  he  will ;  and  I  would  not  give  a  six- 
pence for  the  business  after  he  is  gone."  But 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  aware  of  this  thought. 
He  was  thinking  nothing  about  the  business. 
He  was  asking  himself  whether  it  was  the  com- 
pound interest  that  young  Powys  was  calculating, 
and  what  Mrs.  Fennell  knew  about  it.  All  his 
spectres,  after  a  moment  of  ineffectual  repression, 
were  bursting  forth  again. 

Mrs.  Fennell  had  put  on  her  best  cap.  She 
had  put  it  on  in  the  morning  before  even  she  had 
sent  Nancy  with  her  message.  It  was  a  token 
to  herself  of  a  great  emergency,  even  if  her  son- 
in-law  did  not  recognize  it  as  such.  And  she 
sat  in  state  in  her  little  drawing-room,  which 
was  not  adorned  by  any  flowers  from  Brownlows 
at  that  moment,  for  Sara  had  once  more  forgot- 
ten her  duties,  and  had  not  for  a  long  time  gone 
to  see  her  grandmother.  But  there  was  more 
than  the  best  cap  to  signalize  the  emergency. 
The  fact  was,  that  its  wearer  was  in  a  very  real 
and  genuine  state  of  excitement.  It  was  not 
pretense  but  reality  which  freshened  her  forehead 
under  her  grim  bands  of  false  hair,  and  made  her 
eyes  shine  from  amid  their  wrinkles.  She  had 
seated  herself  in  state  on  a  high  arm-chair,  with 
a  high  foot-stool :  but  it  was  because,  really  and 
without  pretense,  she  had  something  to  say  which 
warranted  all  her  preparations.  A  gleam  of 
pleasure  flashed  across  her  face  when  she  heard 
Mr.  Brownlow  knock  at  the  door.  "  I  thought 
he'd  come  sooner  than  one,"  she  said,  with  irre- 
pressible satisfaction,  even  though  Nancy  was 
present.  She  would  not  betray  the  secret  to  the 
maid  whom  she  did  not  trust,  but  she  could  not 
but  make  a  little  display  to  her  of  the  power  she 
still  retained.  "I  knew  he'd  come," she  went 
on,  with  exultation ;  to  which  Nancy,  on  her 
part,  could  not  but  give  a  provoking  reply. 

"Them  as  plots  against  the  innocent 'always 
comes  early,"  said  Nancy.  "I've  took  notice 
of  that  afore  now." 

"  And  who  is  it  in  this  house  that  plots  against 
the  innocent?"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  trembling 
rage.  "Take  you  care  what  you  say  to  them 
that's  your  mistress,  and  more  than  your  mis- 
tress. You're  old,  and  you'd  find  it  harder  than 
you  think  to  get  another  home  like  this.  Go  and 
bring  me  the  things  I  told  you  of.  You've  got 
the  money.  If  it  wasn't  for  curiosity  and  the 
key-hole,  you'd  been  gone  before  now." 

"And  if  it  wasn't  as  there's  something  to  be 
cur'us  about  it  you  wouldn't  have  sent  me,  not 
you,"  said  Nancy,  which  was  so  near  the  truth 
that  Mrs.  Fennell  trembled  in  her  chair.  But 
Nancy  did  not  feel  disposed  to  go  to  extremities, 
and  as  Mr.  Brownlow  entered  she  disappeared. 
He  had  grown  pale  on  his  way  up  the  stairs. 
The  moment  had  come  when,  perhaps,  he  must 
hear  his  own  secret  discovery  proclaimed  as  it 
were  on  the  housetop,  and  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  he  had  grown  pale. 

"Well  ?"  he  said,  sitting  down  opposite  to  his 
mother-in-law  on  the  nearest  chair.  His  breath 
and  his  courage  were  both  gone,  and  he  could 
not  find  another  word  to  say. 

"  Well,  John  Brownlow,"  she  said,  not  without 
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a  certain  triumph  mingled  with  her  agitation. 
"But  before  I  say  a  word  let  us  make  sure  that 
Nancy  and  her  long  ears  is  out  of  the  way." 

Mr.  Brownlow  rose  with  a  certain  reluctance, 
opened  the  door,  and  looked  up  and  down  the 
stair.  When  he  came  in  again  a  flush  had  taken 
the  place  of  his  paleness,  and  he  came  and  drew 
his  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Fennell,  bending  forward 
toward  her.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  said  ; 
"is  it  any  thing  you  want,  or  any  thing  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  Tell  me  what  it  is !" 

"If  it  was  any  thing  as  I  wanted  it  might 
pass,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  a  little  bitterness ; 
"  you  know  well  it  wasn't  that  you  were  thinking 
of.  But  I  don't  want  to  lose  time.  There's  no 
time  to  be  lost,  John  Brownlow.  What  I've  got 
to  say  to  you  is  that  she's  been  to  see  me.  I've 
seen  her  with  my  own  eyes." 

"Who?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

Then  the  two  looked  at  each  other.  She, 
keen,  eager,  and  old,  with  the  cunning  of  age  in 
her  face,  a  heartless  creature  beyond  all  impres- 
sions of  honesty  or  pity — he,  a  man,  very  open 
to  such  influences,  with  a  heart  both  true  and 
tender,  and  yet  as  eager,  more  anxious  than  she. 
They  faced  each  other,  he  with  eyes  which,  not- 
withstanding their  present  purpose,  "shone  clear 
with  honor,"  looking  into  her  bleared  and  twink- 
ling orbs.  What  horrible  impulse  was  it  that, 
for  the  first  time,  united  two  such  different  beings 
thus? 

"  I've  seen  her, "  said  Mrs.  Fennell.  "  There's 
no  good  in  naming  names.  She's  turned  up  at 
last.  I  might  have  played  you  false,  John 
Brownlow,  and  made  better  friends  for  myself, 
but  I  thought  of  my  Bessie's  bairns,  and  I  played 
you  true.  She  came  to  see  me  yesterday.  My 
heart's  beating  yet,  and  I  can't  get  it  stopped. 
I've  seen  her — seen  her  with  my  own  eyes." 

"That  woman ?  Phoebe — ?"  Mr.  Brownlow's 
voice  died  away  in  his  throat ;  he  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  last  word.  Cold  drops  of  perspiration 
rose  to  his  forehead.  He  sank  back  in  his  chair, 
never  taking  his  eyes  from  the  weird  old  woman 
who  kept  nodding  her  head  at  him,  and  gave  no 
other  reply.  Thus  it  had  come  upon  him  at  last 
without  any  disguise.  His  face  was  as  white  as 
if  he  had  fainted  ;  his  strong  limbs  shook ;  his 
eyes  were  glassy  and  without  expression.  Had 
he  been  any  thing  but  a  strong  man,  healthy  in 
brain  and  in  frame,  he  would  have  had  a  fit.  But 
he  was  healthy  and  strong ;  so  strong  that  the 
horrible  crisis  passed  over  him,  and  he  came  to 
himself  by  degrees,  and  was  not  harmed. 

"But  you  did  not  know  her,"  he  said,  with  a 


gasp. 


You  never  saw  her ;  you  told  me  so. 


How  could  you  tell  it  was  she  ?" 

"Tell,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  scorn  ; 
"  me  that  knew  her  mother  so  well,  and  Fennell 
that  was  her  blood  relation!  But  she  did  not 
make  any  difficulty  about  it.  She  told  me  her 
name,  and  asked  all  about  her  old  mother,  and  if 
she  ever  forgave  her,  and  would  have  cried  about 
it,  the  fool,  though  she's  near  as  old  as  me." 

"Then  she  did  not  know?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  with  a  great  jump  of  his  laboring  breast. 

"  Know !  I  never  gave  her  time  to  say  what 
she  knew  or  what  she  did  not  know,"  cried  Mrs. 
Fennell ;  "  do  you  think  I  was  going  to  have  her 
there,  hanging  on,  a-asking  questions,  and  may 
be  Nancy  coming  in  that  knew  her  once?  I  hope 
I  know  better  than  that,  for  my  Bessie's  children's 


sake.  I  packed  her  off,  that  was  what  I  did.  I 
asked  her  how  she  could  dare  to  come  nigh  me 
as  was  an  honest  woman,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  fools  that  run  away.  I  told  her  she  broke 
tier  mother's  heart,  and  so  she  would,  if  she  had 
bad  a  heart  to  break.  I  sent  her  off  quicker  than 
she  came.  You  have  no  call  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  me." 

Here  John  Brownlow's  heart,  which  was  in  his 
breast  all  this  time,  gave  a  great  throb  of  indig- 
nation and  protest.  But  he  stifled  it,  and  said 
nothing.  He  had  to  bring  himself  down  to  the 
level  of  his  fellow-conspirator.  He  had  no  leis- 
ure to  be  pitiful :  a  little  more  courtesy  or  a 
little  less,  what  did  it  matter?  He  gave  a  sigh, 
which  was  almost  like  a  groan,  to  relieve  himself 
a  little,  but  he  could  not  speak. 

"Oh  yes,  she  came  to  me  to  be  her  friend," 
said  the  old  woman,  with  triumph :  "  talking  of 
her  mother,  indeed  !  If  her  mother  had  had  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  she  would  have  provided  for 
my  poor  Fennell  and  me.  And  to  ask  me  to 
wrong  my  Bessie's  children  for  a  woman  I  never 
saw—" 

"What  did  she  ask  you?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  sternly;  "  better  not  to  talk  about  hearts. 
What  did  she  know  ?  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"John  Brownlow,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  "you've 
not  to  speak  like  that  to  me,  when  I've  just  been 
doing  you  a  service  against  myself,  as  it  were. 
But  it  was  not  for  you.  Don't  you  think  it  was 
for  you.  It  was  for  my  Bessie's  bairns.  What 
do  you  think  she  would  know  ?  She's  been  away 
for  years  and  years.  She's  been  a-soldiering  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  But  I  could  have 
made  her  my  friend  forever,  and  got  a  good  pro- 
vision, and  no  need  to  ask  for  any  thing  I  want. 
Don't  you  think  I  can't  see  that.  It  was  for  their 
sake." 

Mr.  Brownlow  waved  his  hand  impatiently ; 
but  still  it  was  true  that  he  had  brought  himself 
to  her  level,  and  was  in  her  power.  After  this 
there  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by  the  old  wom- 
an's exclamations  of  triumph.  "  Oh  yes ;  I  sent 
her  away.  I  am  not  one  that  thinks  of  myself, 
though  I  might  have  made  a  kind  friend,"  said 
Mrs.  Fennell ;  and  her  son  intently  sat  and  list- 
ened to  her,  gradually  growing  insensible  to  the 
honor,  thinking  of  the  emergency  alone. 

"Did  she  say  any  thing  about  her  son?"  he 
asked  at  last ;  he  glanced  round  the  room  as  he 
did  so  with  a  little  alarm.  He  would  scarcely 
have  been  surprised  had  he  seen  young  Powys 
standing  behind  him  with  that  calculation  of 
compound  interest  in  his  hand. 

"I  don't  know  about  no  son,"  said  Mrs.  Fen- 
nell. " Do  you  think  I  gave  her  time  to  talk? 
I  tell  you  I  packed  her  off  faster,  a  deal  faster, 
than  she  came.  The  impudence  to  come  to  me ! 
But  she  knows  you,  John  Brownlow,  and  if  she 
goes  to  you,  you  had  best  mind  what  you  say. 
Folk  think  you're  a  good  lawyer,  but  I  never  had 
any  opinion  of  your  law.  You're  a  man  that 
would  blurt  a  thing  out,  and  never  think  if  it  was 
prudent  or  not  If  she  goes  to  you,  she'll  get  it 
all  out  of  you,  unless  you  send  her  to  me — ay, 
send  her  to  me.  To  come  and  cry  about  her  moth- 
er, the  old  fool,  and  not  far  short  of  my  age  !" 

"  What  was  she  like  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow 
again.  He  did  not  notice  the  superfluous  re- 
marks she  made.  He  took  her  answer  into  his 
mind,  and  that  was  all ;  and  as  for  her  opinion 
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of  himself,  what  did  that  matter  to  him  ?    At 
any  other  time  he  would  have  smiled. 

''Like?  I  don't  know  what  she  was  like," 
said  Mrs.Fennell;  "always  a  plain  thing  all 
her  life  though  she  would  have  made  me  think 
that  Fennell  once— stuff  and  nonsense,  and  a 
pack  of  lies— like  ?  She  was  like — Nancy,  that 
kind  of  tall  creature.  Nancy  was  a  kind  of  a  re- 
lation, too.  But  as  for  what  she  was  like  in  par- 
ticular, I  didn't  pay  no  attention.  She  was 
dressed  in  things  I  wouldn't  have  given  sixpence 
for,  and  she  was  in  a  way — " 

"  What  sort  of  a  way  ?  what  brought  her  here  ? 
How  did  she  find  you  out  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"  Afterward  I  will  listen  to  your  own  opinions. 
I  beg  of  you  to  be  a  little  more  exact.  Tell 
me  simply  the  facts  now.  Kemember  of  how 
much  importance  it  is." 

"If  I  had  not  known  it  was  of  importance  I 
should  not  have  sent  for  you, "  said  Mrs.  Fennell ; 
"  and  as  for  my  opinions,,!'!!  give  them  when  I 
think  proper.  You  are  not  the  man  to  dictate 
to  me.  She  was  in  a  way,  and  she  came  to  me 
to  stand  her  friend.  She  thought  I  had  influ- 
ence, like.  I  didn't  tell  her,  John  Brownlow,  as 
she  was  all  wrong,  and  I  hadn't  no  influence. 
It's  what  I  ought  to  have,  me  that  brought  the 
mother  of  these  children  into  the  world  ;  but  folks 
forget  that,  and  also  that  it  was  of  us  the  money 
came.  I  told  her  nothing,  not  a  word.  It's 
least  said  that's  soonest  mended.  I  sent  her 
away,  that's  all  that  you  want  to  know." 

Mr.  Brownlow  shook  his  head.  It  was  not  all 
he  wanted  to  know.  He  knew  it  was  not  over, 
and  ended  with  this  one  appearance,  though  his 
dreadful  auxiliary  thought  so  in  her  ignorance. 
For  him  it  was  but  the  beginning,  the  first  step  in 
her  work.  There  were  still  five  months  in  which 
she  could  make  good  her  claims,  and  find  them 
out  first  if  she  did  not  know  them,  prove  any  thing, 
every  thing,  as  people  did  in  such  cases.  But  he 
did  not  enter  into  vain  explanations. 

"  It  is  not  all  over,"  he  said.  "  Do  not  think 
so.  She  will  find  something  out,  and  she  will 
turn  up  again.  I  want  to  know  where  she  lives, 
and  how  she  found  you  out.  We  are  not  done 
with  her  yet,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  again  wiping 
the  heavy  moisture  from  his  brow. 

"  You  are  done  with  her  if  you  are  not  a  fool 
to  go  and  seek  her,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell.  "I 
can't  tell  you  what  she  is,  nor  where  she  is. 
She's  Phoebe  Thomson.  Oh,  yes,  you're  fright- 
ened when  I  say  her  name — frightened  that 
Nancy  should  hear;  but  I  sent  Nancy  out  on 
purpose.  I  am  not  one  to  forget.  Do  you  think 
I  got  talking  with  her  to  find  out  every  thing  ? 
I  sent  her  away.  That's  what  I  did  for  the  chil- 
dren, not  asking  and  asking,  and  making  a  talk, 
and  putting  things  into  her  head  as  if  she  was  of 
consequence.  I  turned  her  to  the  door,  that's 
what  I  did  ;  and  if  you're  not  a  fool,  John  Brown- 
low,  or  if  you  have  any  natural  love  for  your 
children,  you'll  do  the  same." 

Again  Mr.  Brownlow  groaned  within  himself, 
but  he  could  not  free  himself  from  this  associate. 
It  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  evil-doing,  the 
first  obvious  one  which  had  come  in  his  way. 
He  had  to  bear  her  insults,  to  put  himself  on  her 
level,  even  to  be,  as  she  was,  without  compunc- 
tion. Their  positions  were  changed,  and  it  was 
he  now  who  was  in  the  old  woman's  power  ;  she 
had  a  hundred  supposed  injuries  hoarded  up  in 


her  mind  to  avenge  upon  him,  even  while  she  did 
him  substantial  service.  And  she  was  cruel  with 
the  remorseless  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  a  crea- 
ture whose  powers  of  thought  and  sympathy  were 
worn  out.  He  wondered  at  her  as  he  sat  and 
saw  her  old  eyes  glisten  with  pleasure  at  the 
thought  of  having  sent  this  poor  injured  robbed 
woman  away.  And  he  was  her  accomplice,  her 
instigator,  and  it  was  for  Bessie's  children.  The 
thought  made  him  sick  and  giddy.  It  was  only 
with  an  effort  that  he  recovered  himself. 

"When  a  woman  comes  back  after  twenty- 
five  years,  she  does  not  disappear  again,"  he  said. 
"I  am  not  blaming  you.  You  did  as  was  nat- 
ural to  you.  But  tell  me  every  thing.  It  might 
have  been  an  impostor — you  never  saw  her. 
How  can  you  be  sure  it  was  Phoebe  Thomson  ? 
If  Nancy  even  had  been  here — " 

"I  tell  you  it  was  Phoebe  Thomson,"  said 
Mrs.  Fennell,  raising  her  voice.  And  then  all 
of  a  sudden  she  became  silent.  Nancy  had  come 
quietly  up  stairs,  and  had  opened  the  door,  and 
was  looking  in  upon  her  mistress.  She  might 
have  heard  more,  she  might  not  even  have  heard 
that.  She  came  in  and  put  down  some  small 
purchases  on  the  table.  She  was  quite  self-pos- 
sessed and  observant,  looking  as  she  always  did, 
showing  no  signs  of  excitement.  And  Mr, 
Brownlow  looked  at  her  steadily.  Like  Nancy ! 
but  Mrs.  Powys  was  not  like  Nancy.  He  con- 
cluded as  this  passed  through  his  mind  that 
Mrs.Fennell  had  named  Nancy  only  as  the  first 
person  that  occurred  to  her.  There  was  no  like- 
ness—not the  slightest.  It  went  for  nothing, 
and  yet  it  was  a  kind  of  relief  to  him  all  the 
same. 

"Why  do  you  come  in  like  that,  without 
knocking,  when  I've  got  some  one  with  me  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  tremulous  wrath.  "  It's 
like  a  common  maid-of- all- work,  that  knows  no 
better.  I  have  told  you  that  before." 

"It's  seldom  as  one  of  the  family  is  here," 
said  Nancy,  "or  I'd  think  on't.  When  things 
happen  so  rare,  folks  forgets.  Often  and  often 
I  say  as  you're  left  too  much  alone;  but  what 
with  the  lady  yesterday  and  Mr.  Brownlow  to- 
day—" 

"  What  lady  yesterday  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Fennell. 
"What  do  you  know  about  a  lady  yesterday? 
Who  ever  said  there  was  a  lady  yesterday  ?  If 
you  speak  up  to  me  bold  like  that,  I'll  send  you 
away." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  to  me,"  said  Nancy.  "You 
know  as  I  was  out.  They  most  always  comes 
when  I'm  out.  Fine  folks  is  not  partial  to  me  ; 
but  if  you're  a-going  to  be  better  looked  to,  and 
your  own  flesh  and  blood  to  come  and  see  you, 
at  your  age,  it  will  be  good  news  to  me." 

"  My  own  flesh  and  blood  don't  think  a  great 
deal  about  an  old  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell, 
swallowing  the  bait.  "I'm  little  good  to  any 
body  now.  I've  seen  the  day  when  it  was  dif- 
ferent. And  I  can  still  be  of  use  to  them  that's 
kind  to  me,"  she  said,  with  significance.  Mr. 
Brownlow  sat  and  listened  to  all  this,  and  it  smote 
him  with  disgust.  He  got  up,  and  though  it 
cost  him  an  effort  to  do  so,  held  out  his  hand  to 
the  old  woman  in  her  chair. 

"  Tell  me,  or  tell  Jack,  if  you  want  anything," 
he  said.  "  I  can't  stay  now  ;  and  if  any  thing 
occurs  let  me  know,"  he  added.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  vehement  shaking  of  her  hand  as 
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she  turned  toward  Nancy.  He  looked  at  Nancy 
again,  though  he  did  not  like  her.  She  at  least 
was  not  to  be  in  the  conspiracy,  and  he  had  a 
satisfaction  in  showing  that  at  least  he  was  not 
afraid  of  her.  "If  there  is  any  thing  that  can 
make  your  mistress  more  comfortable,"  he  said, 
sternly,  "  I  have  already  desired  you  to  let  me 
know  ;  and  you  understand  that  she  is  not  to  be 
bullied  either  by  you  or  any  one  else — good- 
day." 

"  Bullied  !"said  Nancy,  in  consternation  ;  but 
he  did  not  condescend  to  look  at  her  again.  He 
went  away  silently,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Up 
to  this  moment  he  had  been  able  to  doubt.  It 
was  poor  comfort,  yet  there  was  some  comfort  in 
it.  When  the  evidence  looked  the  most  clear 
and  overwhelming,  he  had  still  been  able  to  say 
to  himself  that  he  had  no  direct  proof,  that  it  was 
not  his  business,  that  still  it  might  all  be  a  mistake. 
Now  that  last  standing-ground  was  taken  from 
under  his  feet.  Mrs.  Thomson's  heir  had  made 
herself  known,  she  had  told  her  name  and  her  par- 
entage, and  claimed  kindred  with  his  mother-in- 
law,  who,  if  she  had  been  an  impostor,  could  have 
convicted  her  ;  and  the  old  woman,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  been  convinced.  It  was  a  warm  sum- 
mer" day,  but  Mr.  Brownlow  shivered  with  cold 
as  he  walked  along  the  familiar  streets.  If  she 
had  but  come  twenty  years,  five-and-twenty  years 
ago  !  If  he  had  but  followed  his  own  instincts 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  left  this  odious  money  un- 
touched !  It  was  for  Bessie's  sake  he  had  used 
it,  to  make  his  marriage  practicable,  and  now  the 
whirligig  of  time  had  brought  about  its  revenges. 
Bessie's  daughter  would  have  to  pay  for  her 
mother's  good  fortune.  He  felt  himself  swing 
from  side  to  side  as  he  went  along,  so  confused 
was  he  with  the  multitude  of  his  thoughts,  and 
recovered  himself  only  with  a  violent  effort. 
The  decisive  moment  had  come.  It  had  come 
too  soon — before  the  time  was  out  at  which  Phce- 
be  Thomson  would  be  harmless.  He  could  not 
put  himself  off  any  longer  with  the  pretext  that 
lie  was  not  sure.  And  young  Powys  in  the  of- 
fice, whom  he  had  taken  in,  partly  in  kindness 
and  partly  with  evil  intent,  sat  under  his  eyes 
calculating  the  amount  of  that  frightful  interest 
which  would  ruin  him.  Mr.  Brownlow  passed 
several  of  his  acquaintances  in  the  street  without 
noticing  them,  but  not  without  attracting  notice. 
He  was  so  pale  that  the  strangers  who  passed 
turned  round  to  look  at  him.  No  farther  delay 
— no  putting  oif — no  foolish  excuses  to  himself. 
Whatever  had  to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly. 
Unconsciously  he  had  quickened  his  pace,  and 
went  on  at  a  speed  whjch  few  men  could  have 
kept  up  with.  He  was  strong,  and  his  excite- 
ment gave  him  new  strength.  It  must  be  done, 
one  thing  or  another  ;  there  was  no  way  of  escap- 
ing the  alternative  now. 

There  are  natures  which  are  driven  wild  and 
frantic  by  a  great  excitement,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers which  are  calmed  and  steadied  in  face  of  an 
emergency.  Mr  Brownlow  entered  his  private 
office  with  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  was  about 
to  die  there,  and  might  never  come  out  alive. 
He  did  not  answer  any  one — even  waved  Wrin- 
kell  away,  who  was  coming  to  him  with  a  bag  of 
papers.  "  I  have  some  urgent  private  business," 
he  said  ;  "  take  every  thing  to  my  son,  and  don't 
let  me  be  disturbed."  He  said  this  in  the  office, 
so  that  every  one  heard  him  ;  and  though  he 


looked  at  nobody,  he  could  see  Powys  look  up 
from  his  calculations,  and  Jack  come  in  some 
surprise  to  the  open  door  of  his  room.  They 
both  heard  him,  both  the  young  men,  and  won- 
dered. Jack,  too,  was  dark  and  self-absorbed, 
engaged  in  a  struggle  with  himself.  And 
they  looked  at  the  master,  the  father,  and  said  to 
themselves,  in  their  youthful  folly,  that  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  talk  of  not  being  disturbed. 
What  could  he  have  to  trouble  him — he  who 
could  do  as  he  liked,  and  whom  nobody  inter- 
fered with  ?  Mr.  Brownlow,  for  his  part,  saw 
them  both  without  looking  at  them,  and  a  cer- 
tain bitter  smile  at  his  son's  reserve  and  silence 
came  to  him  inwardly.  Jack  thought  it  a  great 
matter  to  be  checked  in  his  boyish  love-making  ; 
while,  good  heavens !  how  different  were  the 
burdens,  how  much  harder  the  struggles  of  which 
the  boy  was  ignorant !  Mr.  Brownlow  went  in 
and  shut  the  door.  He  was  alone  then — shut  out 
from  every  body.  No  one  could  tell  or  even 
guess,  the  conflict  in  his  mind — not  even  his 
young  adversary  outside,  who  was  reckoning  up 
the  compound  interest.  He  paused  a  little,  and 
sat  down,  and  bent  his  head  on  his  hands.  Was 
he  praying  ?  He  could  not  have  told  what  it  was. 
It  was  not  prayer  in  words.  If  it  had  been,  it 
would  have  been  a  prayer  for  strength  to  do 
wrong.  That  was  what  he  was  struggling  after 
— strength  to  shut  out  all  compunctions — to  be 
steadily  cruel,  steadily  false.  Could  God  have 
granted  him  that?  but  his  habits  were  those  of  a 
good  man  all  the  same.  He  paused  when  he  was 
in  perplexity,  and  was  silent,  and  collected  his 
thoughts,  not  without  a  kind  of  mute  customary 
appeal ;  and  then  flung  his  hands  away  from  his 
face,  and  started  to  his  feet  with  a  thrill  of  hor- 
ror. "Help  me  to  sin!"  was  that  what  it  had 
been  in  his  heart  to  say? 

He  spent  the  whole  day  in  the  office,  busy 
with  very  hard  and  heavy  work.  He  went  mi- 
nutely into  all  those  calculations  which  he  sup- 
posed young  Powys  to  be  making.  And  when 
he  had  put  down  the  last  cipher,  he  opened  all 
his  secret  places,  took  out  all  his  memorandums, 
every  security  he  possessed,  all  his  notes  of  i:.- 
vestments,  the  numberless  items  which  composed 
his  fortune.  He  worked  at  his  task  like  a  clerk 
making  up  ordinary  accounts,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  silent  speed,  his  wrapt  attention,  the 
intense  exactness  of  every  note,  which  was  very 
different  from  the  steady  indifference  of  daily 
work.  When  he  had  put  every  thing  down,  and 
made  his  last  calculation,  he  laid  the  two  papers 
together  on  his  desk.  A  little  glimmering  of 
hope  had,  perhaps,  awakened  in  him,  from  the 
very  fact  of  doing  something.  He  laid  them 
down  side  by  side,  and  the  little  color  that  had 
come  into  his  face  vanished  out  of  it  in  an  instant. 
If  there  had  been  but  a  little  over !  If  he  could 
have  felt  that  he  had  something  left,  he  might 
still,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  had  strength  to 
make  the  sacrifice ;  but  the  figures  which  stared 
him  in  the  face  meant  ruin.  Restitution  would 
cost  him  every  thing — more  than  every  thing. 
It  would  leave  him  in  debt ;  it  would  mortgage 
even  that  business  which  the  Brownlows  of  Mas- 
terton  had  maintained  so  long.  It  would  plunge 
his  children  down,  down  in  an  instant  out  of  the 
place  they  had  been  educated  to  fill.  It  would 
take  from  himself  the  means  of  being  as  he  was — 
one  of  the  benefactors  of  the  county,  foremost  in 
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all  good  works.  Good  works  I  when  it  was  with 
the  inheritance  of  the  widow  and  the  orphans 
that  he  did  them.  All  this  came  before  him  as 
clearly  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  lines  of  light 
—an  uneducated,  imprudent  woman— a  creature 
who  had  run  away  from  her  friends,  abandoned 
her  mother— a  boy  who  was  going  to  the  bad— 
a  family  unaccustomed  to  wealth,  who  would 
squander  and  who  would  not  enjoy  it.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  himself  who  had  increased  it, 
used  it  well,  served  both  God  and  man  with  it. 
The  struggle  was  long,  and  it  was  hard,  but  in 
the  end  the  natural  result  came.  His  half-con- 
scious appeal  was  answered  somehow,  though  not 
from  on  high.  The  strength  came  to  him  which 
he  had  asked  for— strength  to  do  wrong.  But 
all  the  clerks  started,  and  Mr.  Wrinkell  himself 
took  off  his  spectacles,  and  seriously  considered 
whether  he  should  send  for  a  doctor,  when  in  the 
evening,  just  before  the  hour  for  leaving  the  of- 
fice, Mr.  Brownlow  suddenly  opened  the  door 
and  called  young  Powys  into  his  private  room. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

POWTS'S  BITS  OF  PAPEB. 

MR.  BROWNLOW,  perhaps,  did  not  know  very 
well  what  he  meant  when  he  called  young 
Powys  into  his  room.  He  was  in  one  of  those 
strange  states  of  mental  excitement  in  which  a 
man  is  at  once  confused  and  clear ;  incapable  of 
seeing  before  him  what  he  is  about  to  do,  yet  as 
prompt  and  distinct  in  the  doing  of  it  as  if  it  had 
been  premeditated  to  the  last  detail.  He  could 
not  have  explained  why  nor  told  what  it  was  he 
proposed  to  himself;  in  short,  he  had  in  his  own 
mind  proposed  nothing  to  himself.  He  was 
swayed  only  by  a  vague,  intense,  and  overwhelm- 
ing necessity  to  have  the  matter  before  him  set 
straight  somehow,  and,  confused  as  his  own  mind 
was,  and  little  as  he  knew  of  his  own  intentions, 
he  yet  went  on,  as  by  the  directest  inspiration, 
marching  boldly,  calmly,  yet  wildly,  in  a  kind  of 
serious  madness,  into  the  darkness  of  this  un- 
known way.  He  called  the  young  man  to  him  in 
sharp,  decided  tones,  as  if  he  knew  exactly  what  he 
wanted,  and  was  ready  to  enter  fully  into  it  at 
once ;  and  yet  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 
he  wanted,  nor  what  question  he  was  to  ask,  nor 
what  he  was  to  say  the  next  moment ;  the  only 
thing  that  helped  him  was,  that  as  he  looked  out 
of  his  office  to  call  Powys,  he  could  see  him  pick 
up  hastily  and  put  in  his  pocket  the  bits  of  paper 
all  dotted  over  with  calculations,  which  he  had 
already  remarked  on  the  young  man's  desk. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "I  have 
something  to  say  to  you ;"  and  he  resumed  his 
own  seat  at  his  writing-table  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  particular  in  the  conference,  and  began 
mechanically  to  arrange  the  papers  before  him : 
as  for  Powys,  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  back  of 
the  chair  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  and  waited,  but  did  not  sit  down,  being 
bewildered  a  little,  though  not  half  so  much  as 
his  employer  was,  by  this  sudden  summons. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr  Brownlow — "  sit  down  ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  you :  I  hope  you  know  that  I 
have  always  intended  to  be  your  friend — " 

"Intended!  sir,"  said  Powys;  "I  know  that 
you  have  been  my  friend,  and  a  far  better  friend 
than  I  deserved— "  Here  he  made  one  of  those 


pauses  of  embarrassment  which  sometimes  mean 
so  much,  and  often  mean  so  little.  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  who  knew  more  than  Powys  did,  took  it  to 
signify  a  great  deal,  and  the  idea  gave  him 
strength  to  proceed ;  and  the  fact  is  that  for 
once  the  two,  unknown  to  each  other,  were  think- 
ing of  the  same  thing — of  the  bits  of  paper  cover- 
ed with  figures  that  were  in  Powys's  pocket — 
only  their  thoughts  ran  in  a  very  different  strain. 

"  That  must  be  decided  rather  by  the  future 
than  by  the  past,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  I  can 
say  for  myself  without  any  doubt  thus  far,  that 
I  have  meant  to  be  your  friend — but  I  must 
have  your  confidence  in  return ;  I  do  not  think 
you  can  have  any  more  trustworthy  counselor." 
As  Mr.  Brownlow  said  this,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  some  one  else,  some  unseen  third  party,  was 
putting  the  words  into  his  mouth ;  and  his  heart 
gave  a  flutter  as  he  said  them,  though  it  was  little 
in  accordance  either  with  his  age  or  character 
that  the  heart  should  take  any  such  prominent 
part  in  his  concerns. 

As  for  the  young  man,  there  came  over  his 
face  a  quick  flush,  as  of  shame.  He  touched 
with  his  hand  instinctively,  and  without  know- 
ing it,  the  breast-pocket  in  which  these  papers 
were — all  of  which  actions  were  distinct  and  full 
of  meaning  to  the  anxious  eyes  that  were  watch- 
ing him — and  he  faltered  as  he  spoke.  * '  I  know 
that  you  would  be  my  most  trustworthy  coun- 
selor— and  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,"  he 
said ;  but  he  had  lowered  his  voice  and  cast 
down  his  eyes.  He  stood  holding  the  back  of  the 
chair,  and  it  trembled  in  his  grasp.  He  could 
not  meet  the  gaze  that  was  fixed  upon  him. 
He  stood  shuffling  his  feet,  looking  down,  red 
with  embarrassment,  confusion,  and  shame. 
Was  it  that  he  felt  himself  a  traitor  ?  eating  the 
Brownlow's  bread,  receiving  their  kindness,  and 
plotting  against  them  ?  It  seemed  to  his  com- 
panion as  clear  as  day. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  feeling  his  ad- 
vantage ;  "  let  us  talk  of  it  as  friends — "  and  then 
he  himself  made  a  pause,  and  clenched  his  hand 
unawares,  and  felt  his  heart  contract  as  he  put  the 
last  decisive  question.  "  What  are  those  calcu- 
lations you  have  been  making  all  day  ?" 

Young  Powys  started,  and  became  violently 
red,  and  looked  up  suddenly  into  his  employer's 
face.  No  doubt  this  was  what  he  had  been 
thinking  of;  but  the  question  was  so  sudden, so 
point-blank,  that  it  dispersed  all  the  involuntary 
softenings  of  which  he  had  been  conscious,  and 
brought  back  to  him  all  his  youthful  pride  and 
amour  propre  and  reserve  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  looked  Mr.  Brownlow  full  in  the  face,  and 
his  agitation  took  a  different  form.  "  Calcula- 
tions, sir!"  he  said,  with  even  a  touch  of  indig- 
nation in  his  voice ;  and  then  he  too  stopped, 
lest  he  should  be  uncourteous  to  his  employer, 
who  he  was  confident  wished  him  well,  though  he 
was  so  strangely  curious.  "The  only  calcula- 
tions I  have  made  are  about  my  own  affairs," 
he  went  on.  "They  are  of  no  interest  to  any  one. 
I  am  sorry  you  should  have  thought  I  was  taking 
up  my  time — " 

"I  did  not  think  of  your  time,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  with  an  impatient  sigh.  "I  have 
seen  many  young  men  like  you  who  have — who 
have — gone  wrong — from  lack  of  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  serve 
you.  Perhaps — it  is  possible — I  may  have  part- 
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ly  divined  what  is  on  your  mind.  Can't  you  see 
that  it  would  be  best  in  every  way  to  make  a  con- 
fidant of  me  ?" 

All  this  the  lawyer  said  involuntarily,  as  it 
were,  the  words  being  put  into  his  mouth. 
They  were  false  words,  and  yet  they  were  true. 
He  wanted  to  cheat  and  ruin  the  young  man  be- 
fore him,  and  ypt  he  wanted  to  serve  him.  He 
desired  his  confidence  that  he  might  betray  it, 
and  yet  he  felt  disposed  to  guide  and  counsel  him 
as  if  he  had  been  his  son.  The  confusion  of  his 
mind  was  such  that  it  became  a  kind  of  exalta- 
tion. After  all  he  meant  him  well — what  he 
would  do  for  him  would  be  the  best.  It  might 
not  be  justice— justice  was  one  thing  ;  kindness, 
friendship,  bounty,  another — and  these  last  he 
was  ready  to  give.  Thus,  in  the  bewilderment 
of  motives  and  sentiments  that  existed  in  his 
mind,  he  came  to  find  himself  again,  as  it  were, 
and  to  feel  that  he  did  really  mean  well  to  the 
boy.  "  I  wish  to  serve  you,"  he  repeated,  with 
a  kind  of  eagerness.  Would  not  this  be  to  serve 
him  better  than  by  giving  to  his  inexperienced 
hands  a  fairy  fortune  of  which  he  would  not  know 
how  to  make  use  ?  These  thoughts  went  vaguely 
but  powerfully  through  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind  as 
he  spoke.  And  the  result  was  that  he  looked 
up  in  the  young  man's  face  with  a  sense  of  up- 
rightness which  had  for  some  time  deserted  him. 
It  would  be  best  in  every  way  that  there  should 
be  confidence  between  them — best  for  the  youth, 
who,  after  all,  had  he  ever  so  good  a  case,  would 
probably  be  quite  unaware  how  to  manage  it — and 
best,  unquestionably  best,  for  himself,  as  showing 
at  once  what  he  had  to  hope  or  fear.  Of  this 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

As  for  Powys,  he  was  touched,  and  at  the  same 
time  alarmed.  It  was  the  same  subject  which 
occupied  them  both,  but  yet  they  looked  upon  it 
with  very  diiferent  eyes.  The  Canadian  knew 
what  was  in  those  scraps  of  paper  with  their  lines 
of  figures  and  awful  totals,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  sooner  than  show  them  to  any  one,  sooner 
than  make  a  clean  breast  of  what  was  in  them, 
he  would  rather  die.  Yet  the  kindness  went 
to  his  heart,  and  made  him  in  his  own  eyes  a 
monster.  "Divined!"  he  said  half  to  himself, 
with  a  look  of  horror.  If  Mr.  Brownlow  had  di- 
vined it,  it  seemed  to  Powys  that  he  never  could 
hold  up  his  head  before  him  again.  Shame 
would  stand  between  them,  or  something  he 
thought  shame.  He  had  not  done  much  that 
was  wrong,  but  he  could  have  shrunk  into  the 
very  ground  at  the  idea  that  his  thoughts  and  cal- 
culations were  known.  In  spite  of  himself  he 
cast  a  piteous  glance  at  the  whiteness  of  his  el- 
bows— was  that  how  it  came  about  that  Mr. 
Brownlow  divined?  Pride,  shame,  gratitude, 
compunction,  surged  up  in  his  mind,  into  his 
very  eyes  and  throat,  so  that  he  could  not  speak 
or  look  at  the  patron  who  was  so  good  to  him, 
yet  whom  he  could  not  yield  to.  "  Sir,"  he  stam- 
mered, when  he  had  got  a  little  command  of 
himself — "  you  are  mistaken.  I — I  have  noth- 
ing on  my  mind — nothing  more  than  every 
man  has  who  has  a — a — life  of  his  own.  In- 
deed, sir,"  the  poor  youth  continued  with  eager- 
ness, "  don't  think  I  am  ungrateful— but  I — I — 
can't  tell  you.  I  can't  tell  my  own  mother.  It 
is  my  own  fault.  It  is  nothing  to  any  other  crea- 
ture. In  short,  "  he  added,  breaking  off  with  an 
effort,  and  forcing  a  smile,  "it  is  nothing — 


nothing ! — only  I  suppose  that  I  am  unaccustom- 
ed to  the  world—" 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "  come 
nearer  to  me,  and  sit  down  upon  this  chair. 
You  are  very  young — " 

"  I  am  five-and-twenty,"  said  Powys.  He  said 
it  hastily,  answering  what  he  thought  was  a  kind 
of  accusation ;  and  the  words  struck  the  lawyer 
like  a  blow.  It  was  not  new  to  him,  and  yet  the 
very  statement  of  that  momentous  number  seem- 
ed to  carry  a  certain  significance.  The  ill-omen- 
ed fortune  which  made  these  two  adversaries  had 
come  to  the  one  just  when  the  other  was  born. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  felt  his  ut- 
terance stopped  by  these  innocent  words,  "it 
does  not  matter.  Sit  down ;  I  have  still  a  great 
deal  to  say — " 

And  then  he  stopped  with  a  gasp,  and  there 
was  a  pause  like  a  pause  in  the  midst  of  a  battle. 
If  Powys  had  not  been  preoccupied  by  the  sub- 
ject which  to  him  was  so  absorbing,  though  he  de- 
nied its  interest  to  any  other,  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  struck  by  the  earnestness,  and  sup- 
pressed excitement,  and  eager  baffled  looks  of  his 
employer.  But  he  was  blinded  by  his  own  anx- 
ieties, and  by  that  unconscious  self-importance  of 
youth  which  sees  nothing  wonderful  in  the  fact 
of  other  people's  interest  in  its  own  fortunes. 
He  thought  Mr.  Brownlow  was  kind ;  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  that  a  stronger  motive  was  necessary 
for  these  persistent  questions  and  for  this  intense 
interest.  He  was  not  vain— but  yet  it  came 
natural  to  receive  such  attention,  and  his  mind 
was  not  sufficiently  disengaged  to  be  surprised. 

As  for  the  lawyer,  he  paused  and  took  breath, 
and  looked  into  the  frank  yet  clouded  face  which 
was  so  open  and  communicative,  and  yet  would 
not,  could  not,  reveal  to  him  the  secret  he  want- 
ed to  seize.  It  was  not  skill,  it  was  not  cunning, 
that  preserved  the  young  man's  secret — was  it  in- 
nocence? Had  he  been  mistaken?  was  there 
really  in  Powys's  consciousness  at  least  no  such 
secret,  but  only  some  youthful  trouble,  some  boy- 
ish indiscretion,  that  was  "  on  his  mind."  As 
Mr.  Brownlow  paused,  and  looked  at  his  young 
companion,  this  thought  gradually  shaped  itself 
within  him,  and  for  the  moment  it  gave  him  a 
strange  relief.  He  too  was  absorbed  and  preoc- 
cupied, and  thrust  out  of  the  region  of  such  light 
as  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the 
whiteness  of  the  seams  of  the  young  fellow's  coat ; 
and  then  he  had  come  to  be  in  such  deadly  ear- 
nest that  any  lighter  commonplace  explanation 
would  have  seemed  an  insult  to  him.  Yet  he 
paused,  and  after  a  few  moments  felt  as  if  a  truce 
had  been  proclaimed.  It  had  not  come  yet  to 
the  last  struggle  for  death  or  life.  There  was 
still  time  to  carry  on  negotiations,  to  make  terms, 
to  convert  the  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and  sup- 
porter. This  conviction  brought  comfort  to  his 
mind,  notwithstanding  that  half  an  hour  before 
he  had  started  up  in  the  temerity  of  despair,  and 
vowed  to  himself  that,  for  good  or  evil,  the  deci- 
sive step  must  be  taken  at  once.  Now  the  clouds 
of  battle  rolled  back,  and  a  soft  sensation  of  peace 
fell  upon  Mr.  Brownlow's  soul — peace  at  least  for 
a  time.  It  melted  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself. 
It  made  him  think  of  his  home,  and  his  child, 
and  the  gentle  evening  that  awaited  him  after 
the  excitement  of  the  day  ;  and  then  his  eye  fell 
upon  Powys  again. 

"I  have  still  a  great  deal  to  say,"  he  went  on 
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-^nd  his  voice  had  changed  and  softened  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  Powys,  himself  surprised,  had  per- 
ceived the  change,  though  he  had  not  an  idea 
what  it  meant— "  I  have  been  pleased  with  you, 
Powys  I  am  not  sure  that  you  have  quite  kept 
up  during  the  last  few  weeks ;  but  you  began 
very  well  and  if  you  choose  to  steady  yourself,- 
ami  put  away  any  delusion  that  may  haunt  you" 
—here  Mr.  Brownlow  made  a  little  paufce  to  give 
force  to  his  words—"  you  may  be  of  great  service 
to  me.  I  took  you  only  on  trial,  you  know,  and 
you  had  the  junior  clerk's  place ;  but  now  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  treating  you  better— after  this 
your  salary  shall  be  double—" 

Powys  gave  a  great  start  in  his  seat,  and  look- 
ed at  Mr.  Brownlow  with  a  look  of  stupefaction. 
"  Double!"  he 'cried,  with  an  almost  hysterical 
gasp.  He  thought  his  ears  or  his  imagination 
were  deceiving  him.  His  wonder  took  all  the 
expression,  almost  all  the  intelligence,  out  of  his 
face.  He  sat  gazing  with  his  mouth  open,  wait- 
ing to  hear  what  it  could  mean. 

"  I  will  double  your  salary  from  the  present 
time,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself. 

Then  the  young  man  rose  up.  His  face^  be- 
came the  color  of  fire.  The  tears  sprang  into 
his  eyes.  "  This  was  why  you  said  you  divined !" 
he  said,  with  a  voice  that  was  full  of  tears  and 
an  ineffable  softness.  His  gratitude  was  beyond 
words.  His  eyes  seemed  to  shoot  arrows  into 
Mr.  Brownlow's  very  soul — arrows  of  sharp 
thanks,  and  praise,  and  grateful  applause,  which 
the  lawyer  could  not  bear.  The  words  made 
him  start,  too,  and  threw  a  sudden  flood  of  light 
upon  the  whole  subject ;  but  Mr.  Brownlow 
could  not  get  the  good  of  this,  for  he  was  abashed 
and  shame-struck  by  the  tender,  undoubting, 
half-filial  gratitude  in  the  young  man's  eyes. 

"  But  I  don't  deserve  it,"  cried  Powys,  in  his 
eagerness — "I  don't  deserve  it,  though  you  are 
so  good.  I  have  not  been  doing  my  work  as  I 
ought — I  know  I  have  not.  These  bills  have 
been  going  between  me  and  Bay  wits.  I  have 
not  known  what  I  was  doing  sometimes.  Oh ! 
sir,  forgive  me  ;  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  don't  deserve  it — the  other  fellows  deserve 
it  better  than  I." 

"Never  mind  the  other  fellows,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  collecting  himself;  "  I  mean  to  make 
a  different  use  of  you.  You  may  be  sure  that  it 
is  not  out  of  goodness  I  am  doing  this,"  he  added, 
with  a  strange  smile  that  Powys  could  not  un- 
derstand— "  you  may  be  sure  it  is  because  I  see 
in  you  certain — certain — capabilities — " 

Mr.  Brownlow  paused,  for  his  lips  were  dry ; 
he  was  telling  the  truth,  but  he  did  not  mean  it 
to  be  received  as  truth.  This  was  how  he  went 
on  from  one  step  to  another.  To  tell  a  lie,  or  to 
tell  a  truth  as  if  it  were  a  pleasant  fiction,  which 
was  worst  ?  The  lie  seemed  the  most  straight- 
forward, the  most  innocent  of  the  two ;  and  this 
was  why  his  lips  were  dry,  and  he  had  to  make 
a  pause  in  his  speech. 

Powys  sat  down  again,  and  leaned  on  the  table, 
and  looked  across  at  his  master,  his  benefactor. 
That  was  how  the  young  man  was  calling  him  in 
his  heart.  His  eyes  were  shining  as  eyes  only  do 
after  they  have  been  moistened  by  tears.  They 
were  soft,  tender,  eager,  moved  by  those  last 
words  into  a  deeper  gratitude  still,  an  emotion 
which  awoke  all  his  faculties.  "  If  I  have  any 


capabilities,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  they  were  a  hun- 
dred and  a  hundred  times  more.  I  can't  tell  you, 
sir — you  can't  imagine — how  much  you  have 
done'for  me  in  a  moment.  And  I  was  ashamed 
when  you  said  you  had  divined  !  I  have  been. 
:ery  miserable.  I  have  not  known  what  to  do." 

"  So  that  was  all,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  drawing 
a  long  breath.  "  My  young  friend,  I  told  you 
you  should  confide  in  me.  I  know  sixty  pounds 
a  year  is  very  little,  and  so  you  must  remember 
is  twice  sixty  pounds  a  year — " 

"Ah,  but  it  is  double,"  said  young  Powys, 
with  a  tremulous  smile.  ' '  But  I  have  not  work- 
ed for  it,"  he  went  on,  clouding  over — "  I  have 
not  won  it,  I  know  I  don't  deserve  it ;  only,  sir, 
if  you  have  something  special — any  thing  in  this 
world,  I  don't.care  how  hard — that  you  mean  to 
give  me  to  do — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "  I  have  some- 
thing very  special ;  I  can't  enter  upon  the  details 
just  now.  The  others  in  the  office  are  very  well ; 
but  I  want  some  one  I  can  depend  upon,  who 
will  be  devoted  to  me." 

Upon  this  the  young  man  smiled  ;  smiled  so 
that  his  face  lighted  up  all  over — every  line  in  it 
answering  as  by  an  individual  ray.  "Devoted !" 
he  said,  "I  should  think  so  indeed— not  to  the 
last  drop  of  blood,  for  that  would  do  you  no  good 
— but  to  the  last  moment  of  work,  whatever, 
however,  you  please — " 

"  Take  care,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  "you  may 
be  too  grateful ;  when  a  man  promises  too  much 
he  is  apt  to  break  down." 

"But  I  shall  not  break  down,"  said  the  Can- 
adian. "You  took  me  in  first  when  I  had  no- 
body to  speak  for  me,  and  now  you  save  from 
what  is  worse  than  starving — from  debt  and 
hopeless  struggles.  And  I  was  beginning  to  lose 
heart ;  I  felt  as  if  we  could  not  live  on  it,  and  no- 
body knew  but  me.  I  beg  your  pardon  sir,  for 
speaking  so  much  about  myself—" 

"No,  no;  go  on  about  yourself,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.  He  was  leaning  back  on  his  chair 
like  a  man  who  had  had  a  fit  and  was  recovering 
from  it.  His  whole  countenance  had  relaxed 
in  a  manner  wonderful  to  behold.  He  listened 
to  the  young  fellow's  open-hearted  babble  as  if  it 
had  been  celestial  music.  It  was  music  to  his 
ears.  It  distilled  upon  him  like  the  dew,  as  the 
Bible  says,  penetrating  through  and  through, 
pervading  his  whole  being  with  a  sense  of  blessed 
ease,  and  relief  and  repose.  He  lay  back  in  his 
chair  and  was  content  to  listen.  He  did  not 
care  to  move  or  think,  but  only  to  realize  that 
the  crisis  had  passed  over  ;  that  for  the  moment 
all  was  still  rest  and  security  and  peace.  It  was 
the  best  proof  how  much  his  nerves  had  been 
tried  in  the  former  part  of  the  day. 

"But  you  must  recollect,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  that  this  great  fortune  you  have  come  into  is,  aft- 
er all,  only  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year; 
it  is  a  very  small  income.  You  will  have  to  be 
careful ;  but  if  you  get  into  any  difficulties  again, 
the  thing  you  ought  to  do  is  to  come  to  me.  I 
will  always  be  ready  to  give  you  my  advice,  and 
perhaps  help,  if  you  want  it*  Don't  thank  me 
again ;  I  shall  have  a  great  many  things  for  you 
to  do,  which  will  make  up." 

^  Nothing  will  ever  make  up  for  the  kindness," 
said  young  Powys  ;  and  then  he  perceived  that 
his  audience  was  over.  Already  even  the  lines 
were  beginning  to  tighten  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  face. 
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The  young  man  withdrew  and  went  back  to  his 
desk,*  walking  on  air  as  he  thought.  It  was  a 
very  small  matter  to  be  so  glad  about,  but  yet 
there  are  circumstances  in  which  ten  pounds  to 
pay  and  only  five  pounds  to  pay  it  with  will 
make  as  much  anguish  as  the  loss  of  a  battle  or 
a  kingdom — especially  to  the  inexperienced,  the 
sensitive,  and  proud.  This  awful  position  he 
was  suddenly  relieved  from  when  he  saw  no 
hope.  And  no  wonder  that  he  was  elated.  It 
was  not  a  chronic  malady  to  which  he  had 
grown  accustomed.  The  truth  was  he  had  nev- 
er been  in  debt  before  all  his  life.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  had  never  had 
any  money  to  speak  of,  and  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  backwoods. 

Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  change  his  position  for 
some  time  after  his  clerk  had  left  him.  Passion 
was  new  to  him,  though  he  was  on  the  declining 
side  of  life.  The  sharp  tension,  the  sudden  re- 
lief, the  leap  from  anxiety,  suspicion,  and  present 
danger  into  calm  and  tranquillity,  was  new  to 
him.  His  mind  had  never  been  disturbed  by 
such  conflicts  while  he  was  young,  and  accord- 
ingly they  came  now  in  all  their  freshness,  with 
a  power  beyond  any  thing  in  his  experience,  to 
his  soul.  Thus  he  continued  motionless,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  taking  the  good  of  his  respite. 
He  knew  it  was  only  a  temporary  respite  ;^  he 
knew  the  danger  was  not  past ;  but  withal  it 
was  a  comfort  to  him.  And  then,  as  he  had  this 
time  disquieted  himself  in  vain,  who  could  tell 
if  perhaps  his  other  fears  might  vanish  in  the 
same  way  ?  God  might  be  favorable  to  him, 
even  though  perhaps  his  cause  was  not  just  such 
a  cause  as  could  with  confidence  be  put  into 
God's  hands.  It  was  not  always  justice  that  pre- 
vailed in  this  world  ;  and  perhaps —  So  strange- 
ly does  personal  interest  pervert  the  mind,  that 
this  was  how  John  Brownlow,  an  upright  man 
by  nature  and  by  long  habit,  calculated  with 
himself.  It  seemed  to  him  natural  somehow 
that  God  should  enter  into  the  conspiracy  with 
him — for  he  meant  no  harm  even  to  the  people 
who  were  to  be  his  victims.  Far  from  that ;  he 
meant,  on  the  contrary,  bit  by  bit,  to  provide  for 
them,  to  surround  them  with  comforts,  to  ad- 
vance and  promote  in  every  way  the  young  man 
whose  inheritance  he  had  so  long  enjoyed.  He 
meant  to  be  as  good  to  him  as  any  father,  if  only 
he  could  be  successful  in  alienating  forever  and 
ever  his  just  right  from  him.  Possibly  he  might 
still  even  carry  out  the  plan  he  had  conceived 
and  abandoned,  and  give  the  crown  of  all  his  pos- 
sessions, his  beautiful  child,  to  the  lucky  youth. 
Any  thing  but  justice.  As  he  sat  and  rested,  a 
certain  sense  of  that  satisfaction  which  arises 
from  happiness  conferred  came  into  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  mind.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  been 
very  good  to  Powys.  Poor  young  fellow !  how 
grateful,  how  elated,  how  joyous  he  was — and  all 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year ! 
His  trouble  had  involved  only  a  little  money,  and 
how  easy  it  was  to  make  an  end  of  that !  It 
was  not  by  a  long  way  the  first  time  in  Mr. 
Brownlow's  life  at  which  this  opportunity  of 
bringing  light  out  of,  darkness  had  occurred  to 
him.  There  were  other  clerks,  and  other  men 
not  clerks,  who  could,  if  they  would,  tell  a  sim- 
ilar tale.  He  had  never  been  a  hard  man ;  he 
had  been  considerate,  merciful,  lending  like  the 
righteous  man,  and  little  exacting  as  to  his  rec- 


ompense. He  had  served  many  in  his  day, 
and  though  he  never  boasted  of  it,  he  knew  it. 
Was  it  in  reason  to  give  up  without  a  struggle 
his  power  of  serving  his  neighbors,  all  the  ad- 
mirable use  he  had  made  of  his  fortune,  when  he 
might  keep  his  fortune,  and  yet  withal  do  better 
for  the  real  heir  than  if  he  gave  it  up  to  him  ? 
The  sense  of  coming  ruin,  and  the  awful  excite- 
ment of  that  conflict  for  life  and  death  which  he 
had  anticipated  when  he  called  Powys  into  his 
oflice,  had  exhausted  him  so  entirely  "that  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  soothed  by  all  those  softer 
thoughts.  The  danger  was  not  over — he  knew 
that  as  well  as  any  one ;  but  he  had  a  reprieve. 
He  had  time  to  make  of  his  adversary  a  devoted 
friend  and  vassal,  and  it  was  even  for  his  adver- 
sary's good. 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  went  softly,  as  in 
a  veiled  and  twilight  procession,  through  his 
mind.  After  a  while  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
gathered  together  all  the  calculations  at  which 
he  had  been  working  so  hard,  and  locked  all  his 
private  drawers,  and  put  all  his  memorandums 
by.  As  he  did  so,  his  halcyon  state  by  degrees 
began  to  be  invaded  by  gleams  of  the  every-day 
day-light.  He  had  doubled  Powys's  salary,  and 
he  had  a  right  to  do  so  if  he  pleased  ;  but  yet  he 
knew  that  when  he  told  it  to  Mr.  Wrinkell,  that 
functionary  would  be  much  surprised,  and  that  a 
sense  of  injury  would  be  visible  upon  the  counte- 
nances of 'the  other  clerks.  Certainly  a  man 
has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  but 
then  every  man  who  does  so  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  certain  little  penalties.  He  will  always 
be  able  to  read  the  grudge  of  those  who  have 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  in  theif 
faces,  however  silent  they  may  be ;  and  even  an 
emperor,  much  less  a  country  lawyer,  can  not  fail 
to  be  conscious  when  he  is  tacitly  disapproved 
of.  How  was  he  to  tell  Wriukell  of  it  even  ? 
how  to  explain  to  him  why  he  had  taken  so  un- 
usual a  step  ?  The  very  fact  was  a  kind  of  con- 
fession that  something  more  was  in  it  than  met 
the  eye.  And  Jack — ;  but  Jack  and  Wrinkell 
too  would  have  greater  cause  of  astonishment 
still,  which  would  throw  even  this  into  the  shade. 
Mr.  Wrinkell  knocked  at  Mr.  Brownlow's  door 
when  he  had  come  this  length  in  his  thoughts. 
The  manager  had  not  troubled  him  so  long  as  he 
had  been  alone  and  apparently  busy ;  but  after 
the  long  audience  accorded  to  young  Powys,  Mr. 
Wrinkell  did  not  see  how  he  could  be  shut  out. 
He  came  in  accordingly,  and  already  Mr.  Brown- 
low  saw  the  disapproval  in  his  eye.  He  was 
stately,  which  was  no  doubt  a  deportment  becom- 
ing a  head  clerk,  but  not  precisely  in  the  private 
office  of  his  principal ;  and  he  did  not  waste  a  sin- 
gle word  in  what  he  had  to  say.  He  was  concise 
almost  to  the  point  of  abruptness ;  all  of  which 
particulars  of  disapprobation  Mr.  Brownlow  per- 
ceived at  once. 

"Wrinkell,"  he  said,  when  they  had  dismiss- 
ed in  this  succinct  way  the  immediate  business  in 
hand,  "I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  young 
Powys.  I  am  interested  in  that  young  fellow. 
I  want  to  raise  his  salary.  But  I  should  like  to 
know  first  what  you  have  got  to  say." 

It  was  a  hypocritical  speech,  but  Mr.  Wrinkell 
happily  was  not  aware  of  that ;  he  pursed  up  his 
lips  and  screwed  them  tight  together,  as  if,  in  the 
first  place,  he  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing,  but 
relented  after  a  moment's  pause. 
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"  At  the  present  moment,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell  "  I  am  doubtful  what  to  say.  Had  you  ask- 
ed me  three  months  since,  I  should  have  answer- 


don't know  what  to  say 

"You  mean  lie  is  not  doing  so  well  as  he  did 
at  first?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "Nobody  ever 
does  that  I  know  of.  And  better  than  he  did 
later  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  say  ?" 

"Being  very  concise,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
slowly,  "  I  should  say  that  was  a  sort  of  a  sum- 
mary. When  he  came  first  he  was  the  best  be- 
ginner I  ever  had  in  hand  ;  and  I  did  not  leave  him 
without  signs  of  my  approval.  I  had  him  to  my 
'umble  'ome,  Mr.  Brownlow,  as  perhaps  you  are 
aware,  and  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
chapel  with  us.  I  don't  hesitate  to  avow,"  said 
Mr.  Wrinkell,  with  a  little  solemnity,  "that  I  had 
begun  to  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  son  of  my  own." 

"And  then  there  was  a  change  ?"  said  the  law- 
yer, with  a  smile. 

"  There  was  a  great  change,"  said  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell. "It  was  no  more  the  same  young  man  — 
a  cheerful  bright  young  fellow  that  could  laugh 
over  his  tea  of  a  Sunday,  and  walk  steadily  to 
chapel  after  with  Mrs.  Wrinkell  and  myself. 
We  are  not  of  those  Christians  who  think  a  little 
cheerfulness  out  of  season  of  a  Sunday.  But  he 
changed  of  that.  He  would  have  no  tea,  which 
is  a  bad  sign  in  a  young  man.  He  yawned  in  my 
very  pew  by  Mrs.  Wrinkell's  side.  It  grieved 
me,  sir,  as  if  he  had  been  my  own  flesh  and 
blood  ;  but  of  course  we  had  to  give  up.  The 
last  few  weeks  he  has  been  steadier,"  Mr.  Wrin- 
kell added,  quickly  ;  "  there  can't  be  any  doubt 
about  that." 

"But  he  might  decline  tea  and  yawn  over  a 
sermon  without  going  to  the  bad,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.  "  I  hope  so  at  least,  for  they  are  two 
things  I  often  do  myself." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  who  liked 
now  and  then  to  take  high  ground.  "There  is 
all  the  difference,  I  fully  admit  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  You  judge  for  yourself;  but  a 
young  man  who  has  kind  friends  anxious  to  serve 
him  —  there  is  all  the  difference.  But  he  has 
been  steady  of  late,"  the  head  clerk  added,  with 
candor  ;  "  I  gladly  acknowledge  that." 

"Perhaps  he  had  something  on  his  mind," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "At  all  events,  I  don't 
think  much  harm  has  come  of  it.  I  take  an  in- 
terest in  that  young  fellow.  You  will  double  his 
salary,  Mr.  Wrinkell,  next  quarter-day." 

"  Double  it  !"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  with  a  gasp. 
He  fell  back  from  his  position  by  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  grew  pale  with  horror.  "  Double 
it  ?"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  inquiringly.  «  '  Did 
I  understand,  sir  ?  was  that  what  you  said  ?" 

"That  was  what  I  said,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ; 
and,  after  the  habit  of  guilty  men,  he  began 
immediately  to  defend  himself.  "I  trust,"  he 
said,  unconsciously  following  the  old  precedent, 
"  that  I  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  like  with  my 
own." 

"  Certainly—  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell; 
and  then  there  was  a  pause.  "  I  shall  put  these 
settlements  in  hand  at  once,"  he  resumed,  with 
what  the  lawyer  felt  was  something  like  eager- 
ness to  escape  the  subject.  "  Mr.  Robinson  is 
wating  for  the  instructions  you  have  just  £iven 


me.  And  the  Wardell  case  is  nearly  ready  for 
your  revision — and —  May  I  ask  if  the — the — 
increase  you  mention  in  Mr.  Powys's  salary  is 
to  begin  from  next  quarter-day,  or  fiom  the 
last  ?" 

"From  the  last,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
stern  brevity. 

"  Very  well,  sir, "  said  Mr.  Wrinkell.  "  I  can 
not  conceal  from  you  that  it  may  have  a  bad 
effect — a  painful  effect." 

"Upon  whom?"  said  Mr,  Brownlow. 

' '  Upon  the  other  clerks.  They  are  pretty 
steady — neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  ;  and  he 
has  been  both  good  and  bad,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
stoutly.  "It  will  have  an  unpleasant  effect. 
They  will  say  we  make  favorites,  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  They  have  already  said  as  much  in  respect 
to  myself." 

"They  had  better  mind  their  own  affairs," 
was  all  Mr.  Brownlow  said ;  but,  nevertheless, 
when  he  went  out  into  the  office  afterward,  he 
imagined  (prematurely,  for  it  had  not  yet  been 
communicated  to  them)  that  he  read  disgust  in 
the  eyes  of  his  clerks  ;  and  he  was  not  unmoved 
by  it,  any  more  than  General  Ham  an  was  by  the 
contempt  of  the  old  man  who  sat  in  the  gate- 


CHAPTER  XXL 

HOW   A  MAN  CAN  DO  WHAT  HE  LIKES  WITH  HIS 
OWN. 

IT  was  not  for  some  days  that  the  clerks  in  Mr. 
Brownlow's  office  found  out  the  enormity  of 
which  their  employer  had  been  guilty — which 
was  almost  unfortunate,  for  he  gave  them  full 
credit  for  their  disapproval  all  the  time.  As  it 
was,  Mr.  Wrinkell  embodied  within  his  own  per- 
son all  the  disapprobation  on  a  grand  scale. 
It  was  not  that  he  disapproved  of  Powys's 
advancement.  Without  being  overwhelmingly 
clever  or  fascinating,  the  young  Canadian  was  one 
of  those  open-hearted  open-eyed  souls  who  find 
favor  with  most  good  people.  There  was  no 
malice  nor  envy  nor  uncharitableness  about  him  ; 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  every  body's  good 
qualities,  ready  to  appreciate  whatever  kindness 
might  be  offered  to  him,  open  to  see  all  that  was 
noble  or  pleasant  or  of  good  report — which  is  the 
quality  of  all  others  most  generally  wanting  in  a 
limited  community,  from  an  office  up  to — even  a 
University.  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  a  head  clerk 
and  a  Dissenter,  and  not  a  tolerant  man  to  speak 
of,  but  he  liked  the  more  generous  breadth  of 
nature  without  very  well  knowing  why  ;  and  he 
was  glad  in  his  heart  that  the  young  fellow  had 
"  got  on."  But  still,  for  all  that,  he  disapproved 
— not  of  Powys,  but  of  Mr.  Brownlow.  It  was 
caprice,  and  caprice  was  not  to  be  supported — or 
it  was  from  consideration  of  capability,  apart 
from  all  question  of  standing  in  the  office,  which 
was,  it  must  be  allowed,  more  insupportable  still. 
Mr.  Wrinkell  reflected  that  he  had  himself  been 
nearly  forty  years  in  the  employment  of  the 
Brownlows  of  Masterton  without  once  having  his 
salary  doubled.  And  he  felt  that  if  such  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  were  once  established,  the  con- 
sequences might  be  tremendous.  Such  a  boy, 
for  example,"  if  he  but  happened  to  be  clever  and 
useful,  might  be  put  over  every  body's  head,  be- 
fore any  body  was  aware.  Mr.  Wrinkell,  who 
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was  grand  vizier,  was  not  afraid  for  his  own 
place,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  an  example  to  be  j 
summarily  discouraged.  After  all,  when  a  man  j 
is  not  clever  it  is  not  his  fault ;  whereas,  when 
he  is  respectable  and  steady,  the  virtue  and 
praise  is  purely  his  own.  "It's  revolutionary," 
he  said  to  his  wife.  "  There  is  Brown,  who  has 
been  years  and  years  in  the  office — there  never 
was  a  steadier  fellow.  I  don't  remember  that  he 
ever  lost  a  day — except  when  he  had  that  fever, 
you  know  ;  but  twenty  pound  a  year  increase  was 
as  much  as  ever  was  given  to  him." 

"  When  he  had  the  fever  they  were  very  kind 
to  him,"  said  Mrs.  Wrinkell ;  "  and,  after  all, 
Mr.  Brownlow  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own." 

"He  may  have  a  right, "said  Mr.  Wrinkell, 
doubtfully,  "but  it's  a  thing  that  always  makes 
a  heart-burning,  and  always  will." 

"  Well,  William,  we  may  be  thankful  it  can't 
make  any  difference  to  us,"  said  his  wife.  This 
was  the  sum  of  the  good  woman's  philosophy, 
but  ic  answered  very  well.  It  was  always  her 
conviction  that  there  will  be  peace  in  our  day. 

As  for  Brown,  when  he  first  heard  the  news, 
he  went  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  family  with 
bitterness  in  his  heart.  "  I  can't  call  to  mind  a 
single  day  I  ever  missed,  except  that  fever,  and 
the  day  Billy  was  born,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Brown, 
despondingly ;  "and  here's  this  young  fellow 
that's  been  six  months  in  the  office — " 

"  It's  a  shame,"  said  that  injured  woman  ;  "it's 
a  black  burning  shame.  A  bit  of  a  lad  picked 
up  in  the  streets  that  don't  know  what  money  is  ; 
and  you  a  married  man  with  six — not  to  say  the 
faithful  servant  you  have  been.  I  wonder  for 
my  part  how  Mr.  Brownlow  dares  to  look  you 
in  the  face." 

"  He  don't  mind  much  about  that.  What  he 
thinks  is,  that  the  money's  his  own,"  said  poor 
Brown,  with  a  sigh. 

"  But  it  ain't  his  own,"  said  the  higher  spirit- 
ed wife.  "  I  would  just  like  to  know  who  works 
hardest  for  it,  him  or  you.  If  I  saw  him  every 
day  as  you  do,  I  would  soon  give  him  a  piece  of 
my  mind." 

"And  lose  my  place  altogether,"  said  the  hus- 
band. But,  notwithstanding,  though  he  did 
not  give  Mr.  Brownlow  a  piece  of  his  mind, 
Brown  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  feelings  a 
little  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  disapprov- 
al in  his  eye. 

All  this,  however,  was  as  nothing  to  the  judg- 
ment which  Mr.  Brownlow  brought  upon  him- 
self on  the  following  Sunday.  The  fact  that  his 
father  had  doubled  any  clerk's  salary  was  a  mat- 
ter of  great  indifference  to  Jack.  He  smiled  in 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  way  when  he  heard  it 
was  young  Powys  on  whom  this  benefit  had  fall- 
en ;  but  otherwise  it  did  not  aflfcct  him.  On 
Sunday,  however,  as  it  happened,  something  oc- 
curred that  brought  Mr.  Brownlow's  favoritism 
— his  extraordinary  forgetfulness  of  his  position 
and  of  what  was  due  to  his  children — home  in 
the  most  striking  way  to  his  son.  It  was  a  thing 
that  required  all  Mr.  Brownlow's  courage;  and 
it  can  not  be  said  that  he  was  quite  comfortable 
about  it.  He  had  done  what  never  had  been 
done  before  to  any  clerk  since  the  days  of  Brown- 
lows  began.  He  had  invited  young  Powys  to 
dinner.  lie  had  even  done  more  than  that — he 
had  invited  him  to  come  early,  to  ramble  about 


the  park,  as  if  he  had  been  an  intimate.  It  was 
not  unpleasant  to  him  to  give  the  invitation,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thought  of  how  he  was 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  his  children,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  their  visitor,  did  give  him  a  little 
trouble.  Of  course  it  was  his  own  house.  He 
was  free  to  ask  any  one  he  liked  to  it.  The  choice 
lay  entirely  with  himself;  but  yet —  He  said 
nothing  about  it  until  the  very  day  for  which  his 
invitation  had  been  given — not  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  fact,  but  somehow  a  certain  constraint 
came  over  him  whenever  he  so  much  as  approach- 
ed the  subject.  It  was  only  Thursday  when  he 
asked  young  Powys  to  come,  and  he  had  it  on  his 
mind  all  that  evening,  all  Friday  and  Saturday, 
and  did  not  venture  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
Even  when  Jack  was  out  of  the  way,  it  seemed 
to  the  father  impossible  to  look  into  Sara's  face, 
and  tell  her  of  the  coming  guest.  Sunday  was 
very  bright — a  midsummer  day  in  all  its  green 
and  flowery  glory.  Jack  had  come  to  the  age. 
when  a  young  man  is  often  a  little  uncertain 
about  his  religious  duties.  He  did  not  care  to 
go  and  hear  Mr.  Hardcastle  preach.  So  he 
said  ;  though  the  Rector,  good  man,  was  very 
merciful,  and  inflicted  only  fifteen  minutes  of 
sermon;  and  then  he  was  very  unhappy,  and 
restless,  and  uneasy  about  his  own  concerns ;  and 
he  was  misanthropical  for  the  moment,  and  dis- 
liked the  sight  and  presence  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. So  Jaek'did  not  go  to  church.  And  Sara 
and  her  father  did,  walking  across  the  beautiful 
summer  park,  under  the  shady  trees,  through  the 
paths  all  flecked  with  sunshine.  Sara's  white 
figure  gave  a  centre  to  the  landscape.  She  was 
not  angelie,  notwithstanding  her  white  robes,  but 
she  was  royal  in  her  way — a  young  princess  mov- 
ing through  a  realm  that  belonged  to  her,  used  to 
homage,  used  to  admiration,  used  to  know  her- 
self the  first.  Though  she  was  as  sweet  and  as 
gracious  as  the  morning,  all  this  was  written  in 
her  face  ;  for  she  was  still  very  young,  and  had 
not  reached  the  maturer  dignity  of  unconscious- 
ness. Mr.  Brownlow,  as  he  went  with  her,  was 
but  the  first  subject  in  her  kingdom.  Nobody  ad- 
mired her  as  he  did.  Nobody  set  her  up  above 
every  competitor  with  the  perfect  faith  of  her  fa- 
ther ;  and  to  see  her  clinging  to  his  arm,  lifting 
up  her  fresh  face  to  him,  displaying  all  her  phi-* 
losophies  and  caprices  for  his  benefit,  was  a  pretty 
sight.  But  yet,  all  through  that  long  walk  to 
Dewsbury  and  back,  he  never  ventured  to  discbse 
his  secret  to  her.  All  the  time  it  lay  on  his  heart, 
but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  say  it.  It  was 
only  when  they  were  all  leaving  the  table,  after 
luncheon,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  unburdened  him- 
self. "By  the  way,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  "  there  is  some  one  coming 
out  to  dinner  from  Masterton.  Oh,  not  any  body 
that  makes  much  difference — a  young  fellow — " 

"  Some  young  fellows  makea  great  deal  of 
difference,"  said  Sara.  "Who  is  it,  papa?" 

"  Well — at  present  he  is — only  one  of  my 
clerks,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  an  uneasy  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  rather  humble  and  deprecating 
smile — "one  you  have  seen  before — he  was  out 
here  that  day  I  was  ill." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Powys,"  said  Sara  ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, before  another  word  was  spoken,  her  sub- 
lime indifference  changed  into  the  brightest 
gleam  of  malice,  of  mischief,  of  curiosity,  that 
ever  shone  out  of  two  blue  eyes.  "  I  remember 
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him  perfectly  well— all  about  him,"  she  said, 
with  a  touch  of  emphasis  that  was  not  lost  on 
her  father.  "  Is  there  any  body  else,  papa  ?" 

"Powys !"  said  Jack,  turning  back  in  amaze. 
He  had  been  going  out  not  thinking  of  any  thing ; 
but  this  intimation,  coming  just  after  the  news 
of  the  office  about  Powys's  increase  of  salary, 
roused  his  curiosity,  and  called  him  back  to  hear. 
"Yes,  Powys,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  standing 
on  his  defense  like  a  guilty  man.  "  I  hope  you 
have  not  any  objection." 

"Objection,  sir?"  said  Jack;  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  It  is  your  house,  to  ask  any 
body  you  like.  I  never  should  have  thought  of 
making  any  objection." 

"  Yes,  it  is  my  own  house,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  It  made  him  feel  a  little  sore  to  have  the 
plea  about  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own 
thus  taken,  as  it  were,  out  of  his  very  mouth. 

"  But  I  don't  remember  that  you  ever  asked 
any  of  the  clerks  before, "  said  Jack.  It  was  not 
that  he  cared  much  about  the  invitation  to  the 
clerk ;  it  was  rather  because  he  was  disagreeable 
himself,  and  could  not  resist  the  chance  of  being 
disagreeable  to  others,  being  in  a  highly  uncom- 
fortable state  of  mind. 

"  I  don't  regard  Powys  as  a  mere  clerk — there 
are  circumstances,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "  It  is 
useless  to  explain  at  this  moment ;  but  I  don't 
put  him  on  the  same  level  with  Brown  and  Kobin- 
son.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  manage  to 
be  civil  to  him,  Jack." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  civil,"  said  Jack.  But 
he  said,  "That  beggar  again!"  through  his 
clenched  teeth.  Between  himself  and  Powys 
there  was  a  natural  antagonism,  and  just  now 
he  was  out  of  sorts  and  out  of  temper.  Of 
course  it  was  his  father's  house,  not  his,  that  he 
should  make  any  pretension  to  control  it,  and 
of  course  he  would  be  civil  to  his  father's  guests  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  repeating,  "  That  beggar !" 
to  himself  as  he  went  out.  Was  his  father  be- 
witched ?  He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
there  could  be  to  recommend  this  clerk,  or  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  clerks ;  and  as  for 
the  circumstances  of  difference  of  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  spoke,  Jack  did  not  believe  in  them. 
He  would  be  civil,  of  course ;  but  he  certainly 
did  not  undertake  to  himself  to  be  any  thing 
more  cordial.  And  he  went  away  with  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  visible  again  till  dinner. 
Powys !— a  pretty  thing  to  have  to  sit  at  table 
and  make  conversation  for  the  junior  clerk. 

"Never  mind,  papa,"  said  Sara.  "Jack  is 
dreadfully  disagreeable  just  now  ;  but  you  and  I 
will  entertain  Mr.  Powys.  He  is  very  nice.  I 
don't  see  that  it  matters  about  his  being  one  of 
the  clerks." 

"  I  was  once  a  clerk  myself, "  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  "I  don't  know  what  difference  it  should 
make.  But  never  mind ;  I  have  not  come  to 
that  pitch  that  I  require  to  consult  Jack." 

"  No,"  said  Sara,  a  little  doubtfully.  Even 
she,  though  she  was  a  dutiful  child  was  not 
quite  so  clear  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Brownlow 
had  a  right  to  do  what  he  would  with  his  own- 
but  yet—  Thus  Sara  remonstrated  too.  She 
did  not  give  in  her  whole  adhesion,  right  or 
wrong.  She  was  curious  and  mischievous  and 
had  no  objection  to  see  Powys  again ;  but  she 
was  not  quite  clear  in  her  miad,  any  more  than 
the  other  people,  about  a  man's  utter  mastery 


over  his  own.  Mr.  Brownlow  saw  it,  and  left 
her  with  something  of  the  same  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort which  he  had  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wrinkell  and  Mr.  Brown.  Was  there  any  thing 
in  this  world  which  a  man  could  really  call  his 
own,  and  of  which  he  was  absolutely  free  to  dis- 
pose ?  It  seemed  to  the  lawyer,  thinking  it  over, 
that  there  was  no  such  absolute  personal  posses- 
sion. After  all,  he  of  the  vineyard  settled  the 
matter  in  a  quite  arbitrary  way  ;  and  nowadays, 
amid  all  the  intricacies  of  extreme  civilization, 
such  a  simple  way  of  cutting  the  knot  was  im- 
practicable. Nobody  knew  that  Mr.  Brownlow's 
house,  and  money,  and  goods  were  not  entirely 
and  honestly  his  own  property ;  and  yet  nobody 
would  consent  that  he  should  administer  them 
absolutely  in  his  own  way.  He  could  not  but 
smile  at  the  thought  as  he  went  into  the  library, 
where  he  always  felt  himself  so  little  at  home. 
His  position  and  relationship  to  every  thing 
around  him  seemed  to  have  changed  in  these 
days.  He  had  been  a  just  man  all  his  life  ;  but 
now  it  seemed  to  him  that  justice  stood  contin- 
ually in  his  way.  It  was  a  rigid,  unmanageable, 
troublesome  principle,  which  did  harm  by  way 
of  doing  right,  and  forbade  the  compromises 
which  were  essential  in  this  world.  Justice  to 
Brown  denied  him  the  liberty  to  advance  his 
clever  junior.  Justice  to  Jack  forbade  him  his 
natural  right  to  entertain  whomsoever  he  pleased 
at  his  table.  In  fact,  it  was  vain  to  use  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  at  all ;  nothing  was  his — neither 
his  office,  nor  his  money,  nor  his  house — unless 
under  the  restriction  of  every  body  else's  rights, 
and  of  public  opinion  beyond  all.  So  Mr. 
Brownlow  mused  as  he  left  Sara  and  retired  to 
his  solitude.  "  Is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am 
good  ?"  But  then  in  the  days  of  the  parable 
there  were  fewer  complications,  and  a  man  was 
more  confident  in  his  own  power. 

As  for  Sara,  in  her  reflections  on  the  subject, 
it  occurred  to  her  as  very  probable  that  Mr. 
Powys  was  coming  early,  and  she  stayed  in-doors 
accordingly.  She  put  herself  into  her  favorite 
corner,  by  the  window — that  window  which  was 
close  to  the  Claude — and  took  a  little  pile  of  books 
with  her.  Sunday  afternoon,  especially  when  one 
is  very  young,  is  a  difficult  moment.  One  never 
knows  exactly  what  one  ought  to  read.  Such 
at  least  was  Sara's  experience.  Novels,  except 
under  very  rare  and  pressing  circumstances,  were 
clearly  inadmissible — such  circumstances,  for  in- 
stance, as  having  left  your  heroine  in  such  a  har- 
rowing position  that  common  charity  required 
you  to  see  her  through  it  without  delay.  And 
real  good  books — those  books  which  it  is  a  merit 
to  read — were  out  of  Sara's  way.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  tell  which  were  the  special  volumes  she 
carried  with  her  to  the  window,  in  case  it  might 
convey  to  some  one,  differently  brought  up  per- 
haps, a  false  impression  of  the  soundness  of  her 
views.  She  had  Eugenie  de  Guerin's  Letters  in 
her  hand,  which  ought  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins ;  but  she  was  not  reading  them.  There  was 
the  ghost  of  a  smile,  a  very  ghost,  appearing  and. 
disappearing,  and  never  taking  bodily  shape, 
about  her  pretty  mouth.  What  she  was  thinking 
was,  who,  for  instance,  this  Mr.  Powys  could  be  ? 
She  did  not  believe  he  was  a  mere  clerk.  If  he 
were  a  mere  clerk,  was  it  possible  that  he  would 
be  brought  here  and  presented  to  her  like  this  ? 
That  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
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No  doubt  it  was  a  prince  in  disguise.  He  might 
be  an  enchanted  prince,  bewitched  out  of  his 
proper  shape  by  some  malignant  fairy ;  but  Sara 
knew  better  than  to  believe  for  a  moment  that  he 
could  be  only  a  clerk.  And  he  was  very  nice — 
he  had  nice  eyes,  and  a  nice  smile.  He  was  not 
exactly  what  vou  would  call  handsome,  but  he 
had  those  special  gifts  which  are  indispensable. 
And  then  poor  papa  was  in  a  way  about  him, 
afraid  to  tell  his  secret,  compelled  to  treat  him  as 
if  he  were  only  a  clerk,  afraid  Jack  should  be  un- 
civil. Jack  was  a  bear,  Sara  concluded  to  herself, 
and  at  this  moment  more  a  bear  than  ever ;  but 
she  should  take  care  that  the  enchanted  prince 
should  not  be  rendered  uncomfortable  by  his  in- 
civility. Sara's  musings  were  to  this  effect,  as 
she  sat  in  her  corner  by  the  window,  with  Eu- 
genie de  Guerin  in  her  hand.  A  soft,  warm, 
balmy,  sunny  afternoon,  one  of  those  days  in 
which  the  very  air  is  happiness,  and  into  which 
no  trouble  seems  capable  of  entering — nineteen 
years  old — a  fairy  prince  in  disguise,  coming  to 
test  her  disposition  under  his  humble  incognito. 
Do  you  think  the  young  creature  could  forget  all 
that,  and  enter  even  into  Mademoiselle  de  Gue- 
rin's  pure  virginal  world  of  pensive  thoughts 
and  world-renunciation,  because  it  was  Sunday  ? 
But  Sara  did  all  she  could  toward  this  end. 
She  held  that  tender  talisman  in  her  hand  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  if  there  were  any  ill  spirits  about,  it 
kept  them  out  of  the  way. 

Powys  for  his  part  was  walking  up  the  avenue 
with  amaze  of  very  pleasant  thoughts  in  his  mind. 
He  was  not  thinking  particularly  of  Miss  Brown- 
low.  He  was  too  sensible  not  to  know  that  for 
him,  a  junior  clerk  just  promoted  to  the  glory  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  such  an 
idea  would  have  been  pure  madness.  He  was 
thinking,let  us  say,  of  the  Claude,  of  how  it  hung, 
and  all  the  little  accessories  round  it,  and  of  the 
sunshine  that  fell  on  Sara's  dress,  and  on  her 
hair,  and  how  it  resembled  the  light  upon  the  rip- 
pled water  in  the  picture,  and  that  he  was  about 
to  witness  all  that  again.  This  is  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  He  was  country  bred,  and  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  and  see  the  trees  waving 
over  his  head,  was  new  life  to  him ;  and  warm 
gratitude,  and  a  kind  of  affection  to  the  man  who 
generously  gave  him  this  pleasure,  were  in  his 
mind.  And  notwithstanding  the  horrible  effect 
that  the  burden  of  debt  had  so  recently  had  up- 
on him,  and  the  fact  that  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  year  are  far,  very  far,  from  boing  a  for- 
tune, there  was  no  whiteness  now  visible  at  his 
seams.  He  was  as  well  dressed  as  he  could  be 
made  in  Mastcrton,  which  was  a  commencement 
at  which  Mr.  Wrinkell,  or  any  other  good  econ- 
omist, would  have  frowned.  Mr.  Brownlow  went 
to  join  his  daughter  in  the  drawing-room  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  his  visitor  had  come  to  the  door, 
and  met  him  in  the  hall,  to  Powys's  great  comfort 
and  satisfaction.  And  they  went  up  stairs  to- 
gether. The  sunshine  crossed  Mr.  Brownlow's 
grizzled  locks,  just  as  it  had  crossed  the  ripplv 
shining  hair,  which  glistened  like  the  water  in 
Claude's  picture.  But  this  time  Powys  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  the  effect.  Sara  was  reading 
when  they  went  in,  and  she  rose,  and  half  closed 
her  book,  and  gave  the  guest  a  very  gracious  ma- 
jestic welcome.  It  was  best  to  be  in-doors  just 
then,  while  it  was  so  hot,  Sara  thought.  Yes, 
that  was  the  Claude— did  he  recollect  it  ?  Most 


|  likely  it  was  simply  because  he  was  a  backwoods- 
man, and  entirely  uncivilized,  that  Powys  con- 
ducted himself  so  well.  He  did  not  sit  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair,  as  even  Mr.  Wrinkell  did.  He 
did  not  wipe  his  forehead,  nor  apologize  for  the 
dust,  as  Mr.  Brown  would  have  done.  And  he 
was  grateful  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  not  in  the 
least  anxious  to  show  that  he  was  his  equal. 
After  a  while,  in  short,  it  was  the  master  of  the 
house  who  felt  that  he  was  set  at  ease,  as  it  was 
he  who  had  been  the  most  embarrassed  and  un- 
comfortable, and  wh.ose  mind  was  much  more 
occupied  than  that  of  his  visitor  was  by  thinking 
of  the  effect  that  Powys  might  produce. 

At  dinner,  however,  it  was  more  difficult. 
Jack  was  present,  and  Jack  was  civil.  It  is  at 
such  a  moment  that  breeding  shows;  anybody, 
even  the  merest  pretender,  can  be  rude  to  an  in- 
truder, but  it  requires  careful  cultivation  to  be  civ- 
il to  him.  Jack  was  so  civil  that  he  all  but  ex- 
tinguished the  rest  of  the  party.  He  treated  Mr. 
Powys  with  the  most  distinguished  politeness. 
He  did  not  unbend  even  to  his  father  and  sister; 
As  for  Willis,  the  butler,  Jack  behaved  to  him 
as  if  he  had  been  an  archbishop ;  and  such  very 
fine  manners  are  troublesome  when  the  party  is 
a  small  one  and  disposed  to  be  friendly  and 
agreeable.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  kept  up  the  conver- 
sation. They  could  not  talk  of  their  friends  and 
ordinary  doings,  for  Powys  knew  nothing  about 
these  ;  and  though  this  piece  of  courtesy  is  by  no 
means  considered  needful  in  all  circles,  still  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  old-fashioned,  and  it  was  part  of 
his  Code  of  manners.  So  they  had  to  talk  upon 
general  subjects,  which  is  always  difficult ;  about 
books,  the  universal  resource  ;  and  about  the 
park,  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  things  in  Canada;  and  about  the  music 
in  Masterton  church,  and  whether  the  new  vicar 
was  High  or  Low,  which  was  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion for  Powys,  and  one  to  which  he  did  not 
know  how  to  reply. 

"I  am  sure  he  is  High,"  said  Sara.  "The 
church  was  all  decorated  with  flowers  on  Ascen- 
sion Day.  I  know,  for  two  of  the  maids  were 
there  and  saw  them ;  and  what  does  it  matter 
about  a  sermon  in  comparison  with  that  ?"  . 

"Perhaps  it  was  his  wife's  doing,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  "for  I  think  the  sermon  the  best  evi- 
dence. He  is  Low — as  Low  as  y"ou  could  de- 
sire." 

"  As  I  desire  !"  cried  Sara.  "Papa,  you  are 
surely  forgeting  yourself.  As  if  I  could  be  sup- 
posed to  like  a  Low  Churchman !  And  Mr. 
Powys  says  they  have  good  music.  That  is  proof 
positive.  Don't  you  think  so,  Jack  ?" 

This  was  one  of  many  little  attempts  to  bring 
back  Jack  to  common  humanity;  for  Sara, 
womanlike,  could  not  be  contented  to  leave  him 
disagreeable  and  alone. 

"I  think  Mr.  Powys  is  extremely  good  to 
furnish  you  with  information  ;  but  I  can't  say  I 
am  much  interested  in  the  question, "said  Jack, 
which  brought  the  talk  to  a  sudden  pause. 

"Mr.  Powys  has  not  seen  our  church,  papa," 
Sara  resumed.  "It  is  such  a  dear  old  place. 
The  chancel  every  body  says  is  pure  Norman, 
and  there  are  some  bits*  of  real  old  glass  in  the 
west  window.  You  should  have  gone  to  see  it 
before  dinner.  Arc  you  very  fond  of  old  glass?" 

"I   am    afraid  I   don't  know,"  said  Powys, 
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who  was  bright  enough  to  see  the  manufactory  watched  m  a  very  uncomfortable  sort  of  way 
of  conversation  which  was  being  carried  on,  and  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  while  Powys  took 
was  half  amused  by  it  and  half  distressed.  "  We  I  his  leave.  The  evening  was  as  lovelv  as  the  dav 


;We 

have  no  old  churches  in  Canada.  I  suppose 
they  could  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  such  a  new 
world." 

"Tell  me  what  sort  of  churches  you  have, 
said  Sara.     "I  am  very  fond  of  architecture. 
We  can't  do  any  tiling  original  nowadays,  you 
know.     It   is  only  copying  and  copying 


But 


there  ought  to  be  a  new  field  in  a  new  world. 
Do   tell  me   what  style  the  people   there  like 


Out 


best  " 

"  You  strain  Mr.  Powys's  powers  too  far,"  said 
Jack  "You  can  not  expect  him _  to  explain 
every  thing  to  you  from  the  vicar's  principles  up- 
ward—or downward.  Mr.  Powys  is  only  mor- 
tal, I  presume,  like  the  rest  of  us.  He  can't 
know  every  thing  in  heaven  or  earth." 

"  I  know  a  little  of  that,"  said  Powys. 
there  we  are  Jacks-of-all-trades.  I  once  made 
the  designs  for  a  church  myself.  Miss  Brown- 
low  might  think  it  original,  but  I  don't  think 
she  would  admire  it.  We  have  to  think  less  of 
beauty  than  of  use." 

"As  if  use  and  beauty  could  not  go  together," 
said  Sara,  with  a  little  indignation.  "Please 
don't  say  those  things  that  every  body  says.  Then 
you  can  draw  if  you  have  made  designs  ?  and  I 
want  some  cottages  so  much.  Papa,  you  prom- 
ised me  these  cottages  ;  and  now  Mr.  Powys  will 
come  and  help  me  with  the  plans." 

"  There  is  a  certain  difference  between  a  cot- 
tage and  a  church,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  but  he 
made  no  opposition  to  the  suggestion,  to  the  in- 
tense amazement  and  indignation  of  Jack. 

"  You  forget  that  Mr.  Powys's  time  is  other- 
wise engaged,"  he  said  ;  "  people  can't  be  Jacks- 
of-all-trades  here." 

Mr.  Brownlow  gave  his  son  a  warning  glance, 
and  Sara,  who  had  been  very  patient,  could  bear 
it  no  longer. 

"Why  arc  you  so  disagreeable^  Jack?"  she 
said  ;  "  nobody  was  speaking  to  you.  It  was  to 
Mr.  Powys  I  was  speaking.  He  knows  best 
whether  he  will  help  me  or  not." 

"Oh,  it  was  to  Mr.  Powys  you  were  sp^ak- 
ing !"  said  Jack.  "I  am  a  very  unimportant 
person,  and  I  am  sorry  to  have  interposed." 

Then  there  came  a  very  blank  disagreeable 
pause.  Powys  felt  that  offense  was  meant,  and 
his  spirit  rose.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  take  offense ;  and  he  sat 
still  and  tried  to  appear  unconscious,  as  people 
do  before  whom  the  veil  of  family  courtesy  is  for 
a  moment  blown  aside.  There  are  few -things 
which  are  more  exquisitely  uncomfortable.  He 
had  to  look  as  if  he  did  not  observe  any  thing  ; 
and  he  had  to  volunteer  to  say  something  to 
cover  the  silence,  and  found  it  very  hard  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say. 

Perhaps  Jack  was  a  little  annoyed  at  himself 
for  his  freedom  of  speech,  for  he  said  nothing 
farther  that  was  disagreeable,  until  he  found  that 


The  evening  was  as  lovely  as  the  day 
had  been,  and  Sara  too  had  come  out,  and  stood 
on  the  steps,  leaning  on  her  father's  arm. 
"Shall  you  drive,  sir?"  the  groom  had  asked, 
with  a  respect  which  sprang  entirely  from  his 
master's  cordiality.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  form,  for  the  man  expected  nothing  but  a  neg- 
ative; but  Powys's  countenance  brightened  up. 
He  held  out  his  hands  for  the  reins  with  a  readi- 
ness which  perhaps  savored  more  of  transatlan- 
tic freedom  than  ought  to  have  been  the  case  ; 
but  then  he  had  been  deprived  of  all  such  pleas- 
ures for  so  long.  "  Good  heavens  !"  cried  Jack, 
"Tomkins,  what  do  you  mean?  It's  the  bay 
mare  you  have  in  harness.  He  can't  drive  her. 
If  she's  lamed,  or  if  she  lames  you — " 

And  he  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  dog-cart, 
almost  as  if  he  would  have  taken  the  reins  out 
of  Powys's  hand.  The  Canadian  grew  very  red, 
and  grasped  the  whip.  They  were  very  ready  for  a 
quarrel — Jack  standing  pale  with  anger,  talking 
with  the  groom ;  Powys  red  with  indignation, 
holding  his  place.  But  it  was  the  latter  who 
had  the  most  command  of  himself. 

"I  shall  not  lame  her,"  he  said  quietly,"  nor 
let  any  one  be  lamed ;  jump  up."  He  was  thus 
master  of  the  situation.  The  groom  took  his 
place  ;  the  mare  went  off  straight  and  swift  as  an 
arrow  down  the  avenue.  But  Jack  knew  by  the 
look,  as  he  said,  of  the  fellow's  wrist,  by  the 
glance  in  his  eye,  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
about,  though  he  did  not  at  this  moment  confess 
the  results  of  his  observation.  They  stood  all 
three  on  the  steps  when  that  fiery  chariot  wheel- 
ed away  ;  and  Jack,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  feel 
very  much  satisfied  with  himself. 

"Jack,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  calmly,  "when 
I  have  any  one  here  again,  I  must  require  of  you 
to  keep  from  insulting  them.  If  you  do  not  care 
for  the  feelings  of  the  stranger,  you  may  at  least 
have  some  regard  for  yourself." 

"I  had  no  intention  of  insulting  any  one,  sir," 
said  Jack,  with  a  little  defiance  ;  "  if  you  like  him 
to  break  his  neck  or  the  horse's  knees  it  is  not  my 
affair;  but  for  a  fellow  who  probably  never  had 
the  reins  in  his  hand  before,  to  attempt  with  that 
mare — ! 

"He  has  had  the  reins  in  his  hand  oftener  than 
either  I  or  you,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  The  fact 
was  he  said  it  at  hazard,  thinking  it  most  likely 
that  Powys  could  drive,  but  knowing  nothing 
more  about  it,  while  Jack  knew  by  sight  and 
vision,  and  felt  himself  in  his  heart  a  snob  as  he 
strolled  away  from  the  door.  He  was  uncom- 
fortable, but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  father 
more  uncomfortable  still.  The  mare,  too,  was 
his  own,  though  it  was  Jack's  favorite,  and  if 
he  liked  to  have  it  he  might.  Such  was  the  Par- 
thian arrow  which  Mr.  Brownlow  received  at 
the  end  of  the  day.  Clearly  that  was  a  distant 
land — a  land  far  removed  from  the  present  bur- 
den of  civilization — a  primitive  and  blessed  state 


his  father  had  ordered  the  dog-cart  to  take  the    of  existence,  in  which  a  man  could  be  permitted 

visitor  back  to  Masterton.     When  he  came  out    "-  ' v  --«--••"     •>     ••'    '  • 

in  the  summer  twilight,  and  found  the  mare  har- 
nessed for  such  an  ignoble  purpose,  his  soul  was 
hot  within  him.  If  it  had  been  any  other  horse 
in  the  stable — but  that  his  favorite 'mare  should 
carry  the  junior  clerk  down  to  his  humble  dwell- 
ing-place, was  bitterness  to  Jack.  He  stood  and 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

JACK  BROWNLOW  was  having  a  very  hard  time 
of  it  just  at  that  moment.  There  had  been  a  lapse 
of  more  than  a  week,  and  he  had  not  once  seen 
the  fair  little  creature  of  whom  every  day  he  had 
thought  more  and  more.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
looked  up  at  the  window — Pamela  now  was  never 
there.  He  never  saw  her  even  at  a  distance — nev- 
er heard  so  much  as  her  name.  Sara,  who  had 
been  ready  enough  to  speak  of  her  friend — even 
Sara,  indiscreet,  and  hasty,  and  imprudent — was 
silent.  Poor  Jack  knew  it  was  quite  right — he 
recognized,  even  though  he  hated  it,  the  force  that 
was  in  his  father's  arguments.  He  knew  he  had 
much  better  never  see  her — never  even  speak  of 
her  again.  He  understood  with  his  intelligence 
that  utter  separation  between  them  was  the  only 
prudent  and  sensible  step  to  be  taken ;  but  his 
heart  objected  to  understand  with  a  curious  per- 
sistency which  Jack  could  scarcely  believe  of  a 
heart  of  his.  He  had  found  his  intellect  quite  suffi- 
cient to  guide  him  up  to  this  period  ;  and  when 
that  other  part  of  him,  with  which  he  was  so 
much  less  acquainted,  fought  and  struggled  to 
get  the  reins  in  hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
press the  astonishment  he  felt.  And  then  he  was 
a  young  man  of  the  present  day,  and  he  was  not 
anxiously  desirous  to  marry.  A  house  of  his  own, 
with  all  its  responsibilities,  did  not  appear  to  him 
the  crown  of  delight  which  perhaps  it  ought  to 
have  done.  He  was  content  to  go  on  with  his 
life  as  it  had  been,  without  any  immediate  change. 
It  still  appeared  to  him,  I  am  sorry  to  admit, 
that  for  a  young  man,  who  had  a  way  to  make 
in  the  world,  a  very  early  marriage  was  a  sort  of 
suicidal  step  to  take.  This  was  all  very  well  for 
his  mind,  which  wanted  no  convincing.  But  for 
his  heart  it  was  very  different.  That  newly  dis- 
covered organ  behaved  in  the  most  incomprehen- 
sible sort  of  way.  Even  though  it  possibly  gave  a 
grunt  of  consent  to  the  theory  about  marriage,  it 
kept  on  longing  and  yearning,  driving  itself  fran- 
tic with  eagerness  just  to  see  her,  just  to  hear  her, 
just  to  touch  her  little  hand,  just  to  feel  the  soft 
passing  rustle  of  her  dress.  That  was  all.  And 
as  for  talking  reason  to  it,  or  representing  how 
profitless  such  a  gratification  would  be,  he  might 
as  well  have  preached  to  the  stones.  He  went 
back  and  forward,  to  the  office  for  a  whole  week 
with  this  conflict  going  on  within  him,  keeping  du- 
tifully to  his  work,  doing  more  than  he  had  done 
for  years  at  Masterton,  trying  to  occupy  himself 
with  former  thoughts,  and  with  anticipations  of 
the  career  he  had  once  shaped  out  for  himself. 
He  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  office,  to  get  into 
public  life  somehow,  to  be  returned  for  the  bor- 
ough, and  have  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such 
had  been  his  ambition  before  this  episode  in  his 
life.  Such  surely  ought  to  be  his  ambition  now ; 
but  it  was  amazing,  incredible,  how  this  new  force 
within  him  would  break  through  all  his  more  ele- 
vated thoughts  with  a  kind  of  inarticulate  cry  for 
Pamela.  She  was  what  he  wanted  most.  He 
could  put  the  other  things  aside,  but  he  could  not 
put  her  aside.  His  heart  kept  crying  out  for  her, 
whatever  his  mind  might  be  frying  to  think. 
It  was  extraordinary  and  despicable,  and  he 
could  not  believe  it  of  himself;  but  this  was 
how  it  was.  He  knew  it  was  best  that  he 
should  not  sec  her  ;  yet  it  was  no  virtue  nor  self- 


denial  of  his  that  kept  them  apart.  It  was 
she  who  would  not  be  visible.  Along  the  roads, 
under  the  trees,  at  the  window,  morning  or  even- 
ing, there  was  no  appearance  of  her.  He  thought 
sometimes  she  must  have  gone  away.  And  his 
eager  inquiries  with  himself  whether  this  sep- 
aration would  make  her  unhappy  gradually  gave 
way  to  irritation  and  passionate  displeasure.  She 
had  gone  away,  and  left  no  sign  ;  or  she  was  shut- 
ting herself  up,  and  sacrificing  all  that  was  pleas- 
ant in  his  existence.  She  was  leaving  him  alone 
to  bear  the  brunt;  and  he  would  gladly  have 
taken  it  all  to  spare  her — but  if  he  bore  it,  and 
was  the  victim,  something  at  least  he  ought  to 
have  had  for  his  recompense.  A  last  meet- 
ing, a  last  look,  an  explanation,  a  farewell — 
at  least  he  had  a  right  to  that.  And  notwith- 
standing his  anger  he  wanted  her  all  the  same 
— wanted  to  see  her,  to  speak  to  her,  to  have  her 
near  him,  though  he  was  not  ready  to  carry  lier 
off  or  marry  her  on  the  spot,  or  defy  his  father 
and  all  the  world  on  her  account.  This  was  the 
painful  struggle  that  poor  Jack  had  to  bear  as  he 
went  back  and  forward  all  those  days  to  Master- 
ton.  He  held  very  little  communication  with 
his  father,  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all.  He  chose 
to  ride  or  to  walk  rather  than  have  those  tete-a-tete 
drives.  He  kept  his  eyes  on  every  turn  of  the 
way,  on  every  tree  and  hedge  which  might  possi- 
bly conceal  her  ;  and  yet  he  knew  he  must  part 
from  her,  and  in  his  heart  was  aware  that  it  was 
a  right  judgment  which  condemned  him  to  this 
sacrifice.  And  it  was  not  in  him,  poor  fellow,  to 
take  it  cheerfully  or  suffer  with  a  good  grace.  He 
kept  it  to  himself,  and  scorned  to  betray  to  his 
father  or  sister  what  he  was  going  through.  But 
he  was  not  an  agreeable  companion  during  this 
interval,  though  the  fact  was  that  he  gave  them 
very  little  of  his  society,  and  struggled,  mostly  by 
himself,  against  his  hard  fate. 

And  probably  he  might  have  been  victorious  in 
the  struggle.  He  might  have  fought  his  way 
back  to  the-  high  philosophical  ground  from 
which  he  was  wont  to  preach  to  his  friend  Kep- 
pel.  At  the  cost  of  all  the  first  freshness  of  his 
heart,  at  the  cost  of  many  buds  of  grace  that  nev- 
er would  have  bloomed  again,  he  might  have 
come  out  victor,  and  demonstrated  to  himself  be- 
yond all  dispute  that  in  such  mivtters  a  strong 
will  is  every  thing,  and  that  there  is  no  love  or 
longing  that  may  not  be  crushed  on  the  threshold 
of  the  mind.  All  this  Jack  might  have  done,  and 
lived  to  profit  by  it  and  smart  for  it,  but  for  a 
chance  meeting  by  which  fate,  in  spite  of  a 
thousand  precautions,  managed  to  balk  his  phi- 
losophy. He  had  gone  home  early  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  had  been  seen  by  anxious  eyes  be- 
hind the  curtains  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  window — not 
Pamela's  eyes,  but  those  of  her  mother — to  go 
out  again  dressed,  about  the  time  when  a  man 
who  is  going  to  dinner  sets  out  to  fulfill  his  en- 
gagement. And  Jack  was  going  out  to  dinner  ; 
he  was  going  to  Ridley,  where  the  family  had  just 
come  down  from  town.  But  there  had  come  that 
day  a  kind  of  crisis  in  his  complaint,  and  when 
he  was  half  way  to  his  friend's  house  a  sudden 
disgust  seized  him.  Instead  of  going  on  he 
jumped  down  from  the  dog-cart,  and  tore  a  leaf 
out  of  his  pocket-book,  on  which  he  scribbled  a 
hasty  word  of  apology  to  KeppeL  Then,  while 
the  groom  went  on  with  his  note,  he  turned  and 
went  sauntering  home  along  the  dusty  road  in 
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his  evening  coat.  Why  should  he  go  and  eat  the 
fellow's  dinner  ?  What  did  he  care  about  it  ? 
Go  and  make  an  ass  of  himself,  and  laugh  and 
talk  when  he  would  much  rather  run  a  tilt 
against  all  the  world !  And  what  could  she 
mean  by  shutting  herself  up  like  this,  and  never 
so  much  as  saying  good-bye  ?  It  could  harm  no- 
body to  say  good-bye.  Thus  Jack  mused  in 
pure  despite  and  contrariety,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  laying  a  snare  for  the  object  of  his 
thoughts.  *  He  had  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road 
to  Kidley  before  he  changed  his  mind,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  getting  late  when  he  drew  near 
Brownlows  coming  back.  It  was  a  very  quiet 
country  road,  a  continuation  of  that  which  led 
to  Masterton.  Here  and  there,  was  a  clump  of 
great  trees  making  it  sombre,  and  then  a  long 
stretch  of  hedgerow  with  the  fragrant  meadow 
on  the  other  side  of  it,  and  the  cows  lowing  to 
go  home.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen  up  or 
down  the  road  except  a  late  carter  with  his  horse's 
harness  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  boy  and  a  girl  driv- 
ing home  some  cows.  In  the  distance  stood 
Swayne's  Cottages,  half  lost  in  the  twilight,  with 
two  faint  curls  of  smoke  going  up  into  the  sky. 
All  was  full  of  that  dead  calm  which  chafes  the 
spirit  of  youth  when  it  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
troubles — that  calm  which  is  so  soothing  and  so 
sweet  when  life  and  we  have  surmounted  the  first 
battles,  and  come  to  a  moment  of  truce.  But 
there  was  no  truce  as  yet  in  Jack  Brownlow's 
thoughts.  He  wanted  to  have  his  own  way  and 
he  could  not  have  it ;  and  he  knew  he  ought  not 
to  have  it,  and  he  would  not  give  it  up.  If  he  could 
have  kicked  at  the  world,  and  strangled  Nature 
and  made  an  end  of  Reason,  always  without  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  himself,  that  would  have  been  the 
course  of  action  most  in  consonance  with  his 
thoughts. 

And  it  was  just  then  that  a  certain  flutter  round 
the  corner  of  the  lane  which  led  to  Dewsbury 
caught  his  eye — the  flutter  of  the  soft  evening 
air  in  a  black  dress.  It  was  not  the  "  crea- 
tura  bella  vestita  in  bianco"  which  comes  up  to 
the  ideal  of  a  lover's  fancy.  It  was  a  little  figure 
in  a  black  dress,  with  a  cloak  wrapped  round  her, 
and  a  broad  hat  shading  her  face,  all  dark  among 
the  twilight  shadows.  Jack  saw,  and  his  heart 
sprang  up  within  him  with  a  violence  which  took 
away  his  breath.  He  made  but  one  spring  across 
the  road.  When  they  had  parted  they  had  not 
known  that  they  were  lovers ;  but  now  they  had 
been  a  week  apart  and  there  was  no  doubt  on  the 
subject.  He  made  but  one  spring,  and  caught 
her  and  held  her  fast.  "Pamela !"  he  cried  out ; 
and  though  there  had  been  neither  asking  nor 
consent,  and  not  one  word  of  positive  love-mak- 
ing between  them,  and  though  no  disrespectful 
or  irreverent  thought  of  her  had  ever  entered  his 
mind,  poor  Jack,  in  his  ardor  and  joy  and  sur- 
prise and  rage,  kissed  her  suddenly  with  a  kind 
of  transport.  "Now  I  have  you  at  last!"  he 
cried.  And  this  was  in  the  open  road,  where  all 
the  world  might  have  seen  them  ;  though  happi- 
ly, so  far  as  was  apparent,  there  was  nobody  to  see. 
Pamela,  too,  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  and  fright 
and  dismay.  But  she  was  not  angry,  poor  child. 
She  did  not  feel  that  it  was  unnatural.  Her 
poor  little  heart  had  not  been  standing  still  all 
this  time  any  more  than  Jack's.  They  had  gone 
over  all  those  tender,  childish,  celestial  prelimi- 
naries while  they  were  apart ;  and  now  there  could 


I  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  bond  that  united 
j  them.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  affected  to 
j  believe  that  farther  preface  was  necessary — cir- 
!  cumstances  were  too  pressing  for  that.     He  said, 
j  "  I  have  you  at  last,"  with  eyes  that  gleamed  with 
!  triumph ;  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  I  thought  I  should 
never,  never  see  you  again  I"  in  a  voice  v%-hich 
left  nothing  to  be  confessed.     And  for  the  mo- 
ment   they   both   forgot   every    thing— fathers, 
mothers,  promises,  wise  intentions,  all  the  sec- 
ondary lumber  that  makes  up  the  world. 

When  this  instant  of  utter  forgetfulness  was 
over,  Pamela  began  to  cry,  and  Jack's  arm  drop- 
ped from  her  waist.  It  was  the  next  inevitable 
stage.  They  made  two  or  three  steps  by 
each  other's  side,  separate,  despairing,  miserable. 
Then  it  was  the  woman's  turn  to  take  the  initia- 
tive. She  was  crying,  but  she  could  still  speak 
• — indeed,  it  is  possible  that  her  speech  would 
have  been  less  natural  had  it  been  without  those 
breaks  in  the  soft  voice.  "  I  am  not  angry,"  she 
said,  "  because  it  is  the  last  time.  I  shall  never, 
never  forget  you;  but  oh,  it  was  all  a  mistake," 
all  from  the  beginning.  We  never — meant — to 
grow  fond  of  each  other,"  said  Pamela  through 
her  sobs  ;  "  it  was  all — all  a  mistake." 

"I  was  fond  of  you  the  very  first  minute  I 
saw  you,"  said  Jack  ;  "I  did  not  know  then, 
but  I  know  it  now.  It  was  no  mistake ; — that 
time  when  I  carried  you  in  out  of  the  snow. 
I  was  fond  of  you  then,  just  as  I  am  now — as  I 
shall  be  all  my  life." 

"No,"  said  Pamela,  "oh  no.  It  is  different 
— every  day  in  your  life  you  see  better  people 
than  I  am.  Don't  say  any  thing  else.  It  is  far 
better  for  me  to  know.  I  have  been  a — a  little 
— contented  ever  since  I  thought  of  that." 

These  words  once  more  put  Jack's  self-denial 
all  to  flight.  "  Better  people  than  you  are  ?"  he 
cried.  "  Oh,  Pamela  !  I  never  saw  any  body 
half  as  sweet,  half  as  lovely,  all  my  life." 

"Hush!  hush!  hush!"  said  Pamela,-  they 
were  not  so  separate  now,  and  she  put  her  soft 
little  hand  up,  as  if  to  lay  it  on  his  lips.  "  You 
think  so,  but  it  is  all — all  a  mistake !" 

Then  Jack  looked  into  her  sweet  tearful  eyes, 
nearer,  far  nearer  than  he  had  ever  looked  be- 
fore— and  they  were  eyes  that  could  bear  look- 
ing into,  and  the  sweetness  and  the  bitterness 
filled  the  young  man's  heart.  "  My  little  love !" 
he  cried,  "it  is  not  you  who  are  a  mistake." 
And  he  clasped  her,  almost  crushed  her  waist 
with  his  arm  in  his  vehemence.  Every  thing 
else  was  a  mistake — himself,  his  position,  her 
position,  all  the  circumstances ;  but  not  Pamela. 
This  time  she  disengaged  herself,  but  very  softly, 
from  his  arm. 

"  I  do  not  mind,"  she  said,  looking  at  him 
with  an  innocent,  wistful  tenderness,  "because 
it  is  the  last  time.  If  you  had  not  cared,  I 
should  have  been  vexed.  One  can't  help  being 
a  little  selfish.  Last  time,  if  you  had  said  you 
were  fond  of  me,  I  should  have  been  frightened  ; 
but  now  I  am  glad,  very  glad  you  are  fond  of 
me.  It  will  always  be  something  to  look  back  to. 
I  shall  remember  every  word  you  said,  and  how 
you  looked.  Mamma  says  life  is  so  hard, "said 
Pamela,  faltering  a  little,  and  looking  far  away 
beyond  her  lover,  as  if  she  could  see  into  a  long 
stretch  of  life.  So  she  did;  and  it  looked  a 
desert,  for  he  was  not  to  be  there. 

"Don't  speak  like  that,"  cried  Jack;  "life 
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shall  not  be  hard  to  you — not  while  I  live  to 
take  cave  of  you — not  while  I  can  work — " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  said  the  girl,  softly.  "I  like 
you  to  say  it,  you  know.  One  feels  glad ;  but 
I  know  there  must  be  nothing  about  that.  I 
never  thought  of  it  when — when  we  used  to  see 
each  other  so  often.  I  never  thought  of  any 
thing.  I  was  only  pleased  to  see  you ;  but  mam- 
ma has  been  telling  me  a  great  deal— every 
thing,  indeed  :  I  know  better  now — " 

"What  has  she  been  telling  you?"  said  Jack. 
"  She  has  been  telling  you  that  I  would  deceive 
you ;  that  I  was  not  to  be  trusted.  It  is  because 
she  does  not  know  me,  Pamela.  You  know  me 
better.  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  either,"  he 
added,  driven  to  simplicity  by  the  force  of  his 
emotions, "  except  that  I  could  not  do  without  you, 
and  that  I  was  very  happy.  And  Pamela,  v/hat- 
ever  it  may  cost,  I  can't  live  without  you  now." 

"  But  you  must,"  said  Pamela:  "  if  you  could 
but  hear  what  mamma  says!  She  never  said 
you  would  deceive  me.  What  she  said  was,  that 
we  must  not  have  our  own  way.  It  may  break 
our  hearts,  but  we  must  give  up.  It  appears  life  is 
like  that,"  said  Pamela,  with  a  deep  sigh.  "  If  you 
like  any  thing  very  much,  you  must  give  it  up." 

"I  am  ready  to  give  up  every  thing  else," 
said  Jack,  carried  on  by  the  tide,  and  forgetting 
all  his  reason  ;  "but  I  will  not  give  you  up.  My 
little  darling,  you  are  not  to  cry — I  did  not  know 
I  was  so  fond  of  you  till  that  day.  I  didn't  even 
know  it  till  now,"  cried  the  young  man.  "You 
mustn't  turn  away  from  me,  Pamela — give  me 
your  hand  ;  and  whatever  happens  to  us,  we  two 
will  stand  by  each  other  all  our  lives." 

"Ah,  no,"  said  Pamela,  drawing  away  her 
hand ;  and  then  she  laid  the  same  hand  which 
she  had  refused  to  give  him  on  his  shoulder  and 
looked  up  into  his  face.  "  I  like  you  to  say  it 
all,"  she  went  on — "I  do — it  is  no  use  making 
believe  when  we  are  just  going  to  part.  I  shall 
remember  every  word  you  say.  I  shall  always 
be  able  to  think  that  when  I  was  young  I  had 
some  one  to  say  these  things  to  me.  If  your 
father  were  to  come  now,  I  should  not  be  afraid 
of  him ;  I  should  just  tell  him  how  it  was.  I 
am  glad  of  every  word  that  I  can  treasure  up. 
Mamma  said  I  was  not  to  see  you  again  ;  but  I 
said  if  we  were  to  meet  we  had  a  right  to  speak 
to  each  other.  I  never  thought  I  should  have 
seen  you  to-night.  I  shouldn't  mind  saying  to 
your  father  himself  that  we  had  a  right  to  speak. 
If  we  should  both  live  long  and  grow  old,  and 
never  meet  for  years  and  years,  don't  yo.u  think 
we  shall  still  know  each  other  in  heaven  ?" 

As  for  poor  Jack,  he  was  driven  wild  by  this, 
by  the  sadness  of  her  sweet  eyes,  by  the  soft  ten- 
derness of  her  voice,  by  the  virginal  simplicity 
and  sincerity  which  breathed  out  of  her.  Pa- 
mela stood  by  him  with  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  the  supreme  moment  of  her  existence. 
She  might  have  been  going  to  die  ;  such  was 
the  feeling  in  her  heart.  She  was  going  to  .die 
out  of  all  the  sweet  hopes,  all  the  dawning  joys 
of  her  youth  ;  she  was  going  out  into  that  black 
desert  of  life  where  the  law  was  that  if  you  liked 
any  thing  very  much  you  must  give  it  up.  But 
before  she  went  she  had  a  right  to  open  her 
heart,  to  hear  him  disclose  his.  Had  it  been 
possible  that  their  love  should  have  come  to 
any  thing,  Pamela  would  have  been  shy  and 
shamefaced  ;  but  that  was  not  possible.  But  a 


minute  was  theirs,  and  the  dark  world  gaped 
around  to  swallow  them  up  from  each  other. 
Therefore  the  words  flowed  in  a  flood  to  Pa- 
mela's lips.  She  had  so  many  things  to  say  to 
him — she  wanted  to  tell  him  so  much  ;  and  there 
was  but  this  minute  to  include  all.  But  her  very 
composure — her  tender  solemnity — the  pure  little 
white  martyr  that  she  was,  giving  up  what  she 
most  loved,  gave  to  Jack  a  wilder  thrill,  a  more 
headlong  impulse.  He  grasped  her  two  hands, 
he  put  his  arm  round  her  in  a  sudden  passion. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  no  patience  with 
her  or  any  thing — that  he  must  seize  upon  her 
and  carry  her  away. 

"  Pamela,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  it  is  of  no  use 
talking — you  and  I  are  not  going  to  part  like 
this.  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  heaven,  and 
I  don't  want  to  know — not  just  now.  We  are 
not  going  to  part,  I  tell  you.  Your  mother  may 
say  what  she  likes,  but  she  can't  be  so  cruel  as 
to  take  you  from  a  man  who  loves  you  and  can 
take  care  of  you — and  I  will  take  care  of  you,  by 
heaven !  Nobody  shall  ever  come  between  us. 
A  fellow  may  think  and  think  when  he  doesn't 
know  his  own  mind  :  and  it's  easy  for  a  girl  like 
you  to  talk  of  the  last  time.  I  tell  you  it  is  not 
the  last  time — it  is  the  first  time.  I  don't  care 
a  straw  for  any  thing  else  in  the  world — not  in 
comparison  with  you.  Pamela,  don't  cry ;  we 
are  going  to  be  together  all  our  life." 

"You  say  so  because  you  have  not  thought 
about  it, "said  Pamela,  with  an  ineffable  smile; 
' '  and  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  ever  so  long — ever 
so  much.  No;  but  I  don't  say  you  are  to  go 
away,  not  yet.  I  want  to  have  you  as  long  as  I 
can  ;  I  want  to  tell  you  so  many  things — every 
thing  I  have  in  my  heart." 

"And  I  will  hear  nothing,"  said  Jack — "noth- 
ing except  that  you  and  I  belong  to  each  other. 
That's  what  you  have  got  to  say.  Hush,  child  ! 
do  you  think  I  am  a  child  like  you?  Pamela, 
look  here — I  don't  know  when  it  is  to  be,  nor  how 
it  is  to  be,  but  you  are  going  to  be  rny  wife." 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Pamela,  shrinking  from 
him,  growing  red  and  growing  pale  in  the  shock 
of  this  new  suggestion.  If  this  was  how  it  was 
to  be,  her  frankness,  her  sad  openness,  became  a 
kind  of  crime.  She  had  suffered  his  embrace 
before,  prayed  him  to  speak  to  her,  thought  it 
right  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  last  indulgence 
accorded  to  them  ;  and  now  the  tables  were  turn- 
ed upon  her.  She  shrank  away  from  him,  and 
stood  apart  in  the  obscure  twilight.  There  had 
not  been  a  blush  on  her  cheek  while  she  opened 
her  innocent  young  heart  to  him  in  the  solemnity 
of  the  supposed  farewell,  but  now  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  sudden  shame. 

"I  say  yes,  yes* yes,"  said  Jack  vehemently, 
and  he  seized  upon  the  hands  that  she  had  clasped 
together  by  way  of  safeguard.  He  seized  upon 
them  with  a  kind  of  violence  appropriating  what 
was  his  own.  His  mind  had  been  made  up  and 
his  fate  decided  in  that  half  hour.  lie  had  been 
full  of  doubts  up  to  this  moment ;  but  now  he 
had  found  out  that  without  Pamela  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  live — that  Pamela  was  slipping 
through  his  fingers,  ready  to  escape  out  of  his 
reach  ;  and  after  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
possibility  of  a  compromise.  lie  had  become  ut- 
terly indifferent  to  what  was  going  on  around 
as  he  came  to  this  point.  He  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  road,  and  could  not  tell  who  was 
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comin"  or  going.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  sud- 
den intrusion  which  occurred  to  them  was  entire- 
ly unexpected,  and  took  them  both  by  surprise. 
All  of  a  sudden,  while  neither  was  looking,  a  sub- 
stantial figure  was  suddenly  thrust  in  between 
them.  It  was  Mrs.  Swayne,  who  had  been  at 
Dewsbury  and  was  going  home.  She  did  not 
put  them  aside  with  her  hands,  but  she  pushed 
her  large  person  completely  between  the  lovers, 
thrusting  one  to  one  side  and  the  other  to  the 
other.  With  one  of  her  arms  she  caught  Pa- 
mela's dress,  holding  her  fast,  and  with  the  other 
she  pushed  Jack  away.  She  was  flushed  with 
walking  and  haste,  for  she  had  seen  the  two  fig- 
ures a  long  way  off,  and  had  divined  what  sort  of 
meeting  it  was  ;  and  the  sight  of  her  fiery  coun- 
tenance between  them  startled  the  two  so  com- 
pletely that  they  fell  back  on  either  side  and 
gazed  at  her  aghast,  without  saying  a  word.  Pa- 
mela, startled  and  overcome,  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  while  Jack  made  a  sudden  step  back, 
and  got  very  hot  and  furious,  but  for  the  mo- 
ment found  himself  incapable  of  speech. 

"For  shame  of  yourself!"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
panting  for  breath  ;  "  I've  a'most  killed  myself 
running,  but  I've  come  in  time.  What  are  you 
a  persuadin'  of  her  to  do,  Mr.  John  ?  Oh  for 
shame  of  yourself!  Don't  tell  me  !  I  know 
'what  young  gentlemen  like  you  is.  A-enticin' 
her  and  persuadin'  her  and  leading  her  away,  to 
bring  her  poor  mother's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  Oh  for  shame  of  yourself!  And 
her  mother  just  as  simple  and  innocent,  as  would 
believe  any  thing  you  liked  to  tell  her;  and  no- 
body as  can  keep  this  poor  thing  straight  and 
keep  her  out  o'  trouble  but  me !" 

W^hile  she  panted  out  this  address,  and  thrust 
him  away  with  her  extended  hand,  Jack  stood 
by  in  consternation,  furious  but  speechless. 
What  could  he  do  ?  He  might  order  her  away, 
but  she  would  not  obey  him.  He  might  make 
his  declaration  over  again  in  her  presence,  but 
she  would  not  believe  him,  and  he  did  not  much 
relish  the  idea  ;  he  could  not  struggle  with  this 
woman  for  the  possession  of  his  love,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  blood  boiled  at  her  suggestions. 
If  she  had  been  a  man  he  might  have  knocked 
her  down  quietly,  and  been  free  of  the  obstruc- 
tion, but  women  take  a  shabby  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  they  can  not  be  knocked  down.  As  he 
stood  thus  with  all  his  eloquence  stopped  on  his 
lips,  Pamela,  from  across  the  bulky  person  of  her 
champion,  stretched  out  her  little  hand  to  him 
and  interposed. 

"Hush,"  she  said;  "we  were  saying  good- 
bye to  each  other,  Mrs.  Swayne.  I  told  mamma 
we  should  say  good-bye.  Hush,  oh  hush,  she 
doesn't  understand  ;  but  what  does  that  matter  ? 
we  must  say  good-bye  all  the  same." 

"I  shall  never  say  good-bye,"  said  Jack; 
"you  ought  to  know  me  better  than  that.  If 
you  must  go  home  with  this  woman,  go— I  am 
not  going  to  fight  with  her.  It  matters  nothing 
about  her  understanding ;  but,  Pamela,  remem- 
ber it  is  not  good-bye.  It  shall  never  be  good- 
bye—*' 

"  Understand  !"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  whose  in- 
dignation was  furious,  "and  why  shouldn't  I 
understand?     Thank  Providence   I'm   one    as  I 
knows  what  temptation  is.     Go  along  with  you ! 
home,  Mr.  John ;  and   she'll  just   go  with  this 
woman,  she  shall.     Woman,  indeed  !     And  I  i 


don't  deny  as  I'm  a  woman — and  so  was  your 
own  mother  for  all  so  fine  as  you  are.  Don't 
you  think  as  you'll  lay  your  clutches  on  this  poor 
lamb,  as  long  as  Swayne  and  me's  to  the  fore. 
I  mayn't  understand,  and  I  may  be  a  woman, 
but  —  Miss  Pamela,  you'll  just  come  along 
home." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Pamela;  and  then  she  held 
up  her  hand  to  him  entreatingly.  ' '  Don't  mind 
what  she  says — don't  be  angry  with  me ;  and  I 
will  never,  never  forget  what  you  have  said — 
and — good-bye,"  said  the  girl,  steadily,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  him  with  a  wonderful  glistening 
smile  that  shone  through  two  big  tears. 

As  for  Jack,  he  took  her  hand  and  gave  it  an 
angry  loving  grasp  which  hurt  it,  and  then  threw 
it  away.  "I  am  going  to  see  your  mother,"  he 
said,  deigning  no  reply.  And  then  he  turned  his 
back  on  her  without  another  word,  and  left  her 
standing  in  the  twilight  in  the  middle  of  the 
dusty  road,  and  went  away.  He  left  the  two 
women  standing  amazed,  and  went  off  with  quick 
determined  steps  that  far  outstripped  their  capa- 
bilities. It  was  the  road  to  the  cottage — the 
road  to  Brownlows — the  road  anywhere  or  ev- 
erywhere. ' '  He's  a-going  home,  and  a  blessed 
riddance,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  though  her  spirit 
quaked  within  her.  But  Pamela  said  nothing ; 
he  was  not  going  home.  The  girl  stood  and 
watched  his  quick  firm  steps  and  worshiped  him 
in  her  heart.  To  h'er  mother !  And  was  there 
any  thing  but  one  thing  that  her  mother  could 
say? 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ALL  FOR  LOVE. 

IT  was  almost  dark  when  Jack  reached 
Swayne's  Cottages,  and  there  was  no  light  in 
Mrs.  Preston's  window  to  indicate  her  presence. 
The  only  bit  of  illumination  there  was  in  the 
dim  dewy  twilight  road,  was  a  gleam  from  old 
Betty's  perennial  fire,  which  shone  out  as  she 
opened  the  door  to  watch  the  passage  of  the  dog- 
cart just  then  returning  from  Ridley,  where  it 
ought  to  have  carried  Mr.  John  to  dinner.  The 
dog-cart  was  just  returning  home,  in  an  innocent, 
unconscious  way ;  but  how  much  had  happened  in 
the  interval!  the  thought  made  Jack's  head 
vhirl  a  little,  and  made  him  half  smile ;  only 
half  smile — for  such  a  momentous  crisis  is  not 
amusing.  He  had  not  had  time  to  think  wheth- 
r  or  not  he  was  rapturously  happy,  as  a  young 
lover  ought  to  be :  on  the  whole,  it  was  a  very 
serious  business.  There  were  a  thousand  things 
to  think  of,  such  as  take  the  laughter  out  of  a 
man ;  yet  he  did  smile  as  it  occurred  to  him  in 
what  an  ordinary  commonplace  sort  of  way  the 
dog-cart  and  the  mare  and  the  groom  had  been 
jogging  back  along  the  dusty  roads,  while  he 
had  been  so  weightily  engaged  ;  and  how  all 
those  people  had  been  calmly  dining  at  Ridley 
— were  dining  now,  no  doubt — and  mentally 
criticising  the  dishes,  and  making  feeble  din- 
ner table-talk,  while  he  had  been  settling  his 
fate  ;  in  less  time  than  they  could  have  got  half 
through  their  dinner — in  less  time  than  even  the 
bay  mare  could  devour  the  way  between  the  two 
houses !  Jack  felt  slightly  giddy  as  he  thought 
of  it,  and  his  face  grew  serious  again  under  his 
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smile.  The  cottage  doer  stood  innocently  open ; 
there  was  nobody  and  nothing  between  him  and 
his  business ;  he  had  not  even  to  knock,  to  be 
opened  to  by  a  curious  indifferent  servant,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  in  another  kind  of 
house.  The  little  passage  was  quite  dark,  but 
there  was  another  gleam  of  fire-light  from  the 
kitchen,  where  Mr.  Swayne  sat  patient  with  his 
rheumatism,  and  even  Mrs.  Preston's  door  was 
ajar.  Out  of  the  soft  darkness  without,  into  the 
closer  darkness  within,  Jack  stepped  with  a  beat- 
ing heart.  This  was  not  the  pleasant  part  of  it ; 
this  was  not  like  the  sudden  delight  of  meeting 
Pamela — the  sudden  passion  of  laying  hold  on 
her  and  claiming  her  as  his  own.  He  stopped 
in  the  dark  passage,  where  he  had  scarcely  room 
to  turn,  and  drew  breath  a  little.  He  felt  with- 
in himself  that  if  Mrs.  Preston  in  her  black  cap 
and  her  black  gown  fell  into  his  arms  and  saluted 
him  as  her  son,  that  he  would  not  be  so  deeply 
gratified  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  been.  Pa- 
mela was  one  thing,  but  her  mother  was  quite 
another.  If  mothers,  and  fathers  too  for  that 
matter,  could  but  be  done  away  with  when  their 
daughters  are  old  enough  to  marry,  what  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  it  would  spare  in  this  world  ! 
But  that  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  had 
come  to  do  it,  and  it  had  to  be  done.  While  he 
stood  taking  breath  and  collecting  himself,  Mr. 
Swayne  feeling  that  the  step  which  had  crossed 
his  threshold  was  not  his  wife's  step,  called  out  to 
the  intruder.  "Who  are  you ?"  cried  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house ;  "  you  wait  till  my  missis  comes 
and  finds  you  there ;  she  don't  hold  with  no 
tramp ;  and  I  see  her  a-coming  round  the  cor- 
ner," he  continued,  in  tones  in  tthich  exultation 
had  triumphed  over  fright.  No  tramp  could 
have  been  more  moved  by  the  words  than  was 
Jack.  He  resisted  the  passing  impulse  he  had  to 
stride  into  the  kitchen  and  strangle  Mr.  Swayne 
in  passing ;  and  then,  with  one  knock  by  way  of 
preface,  he  went  in  without  farther  introduction 
into  the  parlor  where  Mrs.  Preston  was  alone. 

It  was  almost  quite  dark — dark  with  that  be- 
wildering summer  darkness  which  is  more  con- 
fusing than  positive  night.  Something  got  up 
hastily  from  the  sofa  at  the  sight  of  him,  and 
gave  a  little  suppressed  shriek  of  alarm.  "  Don't 
be  alarmed — it  is  only  I,  Mrs.  Preston,"  said 
Jack.  He  made  a  step  forward  and  looked  at 
her,  as  probably  she  too  was  looking  at  him  ; 
but  they  could  not  see  each  other,  and  it  was  no 
comfort  to  Pamela's  mother  to  be  told  by  Jack 
Brovvnlow,  that  it  was  only  I. 

' '  Has  any  thing  happened  ?  "  she  cried ;  ' « what 
is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  oh  my  child  ! — for  God's  sake, 
whoever  you  are,  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her,"  said 
Jack,  steadily.  ' '  I  am  John  Brownlow,  and  I 
have  come  to  speak  to  you  ;  that  is  what  it  is." 

"John  Brownlow,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  in  con- 
sternation— and  then  her  tone  changed.  "I 
am  sorry  I  did  not  know  you,"  she  said;  "but 
if  you  have  any  business  with  me,  sir,  I  can  soon 
get  a  light." 

"  Indeed  I  have  the  most  serious  business," 
said  Jack — it  was  in  his  mind  to  say  that  he 
would  prefer,  being  without  a  light ;  but  there 
would  have  been  something  too  familiar  and 
undignified  for  the  occasion  in  such  a  speech  as 
that. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  and 


she  hastened  out,  leaving  him  in  the  dark  par- 
lor by  himself.  Of  course  he  know  it  was  only 
a  pretext — he  knew  as  well  as  if  she  had  told 
him  that  she  hud  gone  to  establish  a  watch  for 
Pamela  to  prevent  her  from  coming  in  while  he 
was  there ;  and  this  time  he  laughed  outright. 
She  might  have  done  it  an  hour  ago,  fast  enough ; 
but  now  to  keep  Pamela  from  him  was  more  than 
all  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  the  world  could 
do.  He  laughed  at  the  vain  precaution.  It 
was  not  that  he  had  lost  all  sense  of  prudence, 
or  that  he  was  not  aware  how  foolish  a  thing  in 
many  respects  he  was  doing ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing, he  laughed  at  the  idea  that  any  thing,  stone 
walls  and  iron  bars,  or  admonitions,  or  parental 
orders,  could  keep  her  from  him.  It  might  be 
very  idiotic — and  no  doubt  it  was ;  but  if  any 
body  dreamed  for  a  moment  that  he  could  be 
made  to  give  her  up !  or  that  she  could  be  wrest- 
ed out  of  his  grasp  now  that  he  had  possession  of 
her — any  deluded  individual  who  might  enter- 
tain such  a  notion  could  certainly  know  nothing 
of  Jack. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  absent  for  some  minutes, 
and  before  she  came  back  there  had  been  a  soft 
rustle  in  the  passage,  a  subdued  sound  of  voices, 
in  one  of  which,  rapidly  suppressed  and  put  a 
stop  to,  Jack  could  discern  Mrs.  Swayne's  voluble 
tones.  He  smiled  to  himself  in  the  darkness  as 
he  stood  and  waited  ;  he  knew  what  was  going 
on  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  outside  and  had 
seen  it  all.  Pamela  was  being  smuggled  into 
the  house,  being  put  somewhere  out  of  his  way. 
Probably  her  mother  was  making  an  attempt 
to  conceal  from  her  even  the  fact  that  he  was 
there,  and  at  this  purely  futile  attempt  Jack 
again  laughed  in  his  heart ;  then  in  his  impa- 
tience he  strode  to  the  window,  and  looked  out 
at  the  gates  which  were  indistinctly  visible  op- 
posite, and  the  gleam  of  Betty's  fire,  which  was 
now  apparent  only  through  her  window.  That 
was  the  way  it  would  have  been  natural  for  him 
to  go,  not  this — there  lay  his  home,  wealthy, 
luxurious,  pleasant,  with  freedom  in  it,  and 
every  thing  that  ministered  most  at  once  to  his 
comfort  and  his  ambition :  and  yet  it  was  not 
there  he  had  gone,  but  into  this  shabby  little 
dingy  parlor,  to  put  his  life  and  all  his  pleasure 
in  life,  and  his  prospects  and  every  thing  for 
which  he  most  cared,  at  the  disposal,  not  of 
Pamela,  but  of  her  mother.  He  felt  that  it  was 
hard.  As  for  her,  the  little  darling !  to  have 
taken  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  off  and 
built  a  nest  for  her  would  not  have  been  hard — 
but  that  it  should  all  rest  upon  the  decision  of 
her  mother!  Jack  felt  at  the  moment  that  it 
was  a  hard  thing  that  there  should  be  mothers 
standing  thus  in  the  young  people's  way.  It 
might  be  very  unamiable  on  his  part,  but  that 
was  unquestionably  his  feeling  :  and  indeed,  for 
one  second,  so  terrible  did  the  prospect  appear 
to  him,  that  the  idea  of  taking  offense  and  run- 
ning away  did  once  cross  his  mind.  If  they 
chose  to  leave  him  alone  like  this,  waiting,  what 
could  they  expect?  He  put  his  hand  upon  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  then  withdrew  it  as  if  it 
had  burned  him.  A  minute  after  Mrs.  Preston 
came  back.  She  carried  in  her  hand  a  candle, 
which  threw  a  bright  light  upon  her  worn  face, 
with  the  black  eyes,  black  hair,  black  cap  and 
black  dress  close  round  her  throat  which  so  much 
increased  the  gauntness  of  her  general  appear- 


This  time  her  eyes,  though  they  were 
'  were  very  bright— bright  with  anxiety  and 
;.m_sn  bright  that  for  the  moment  they  were 
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like  Pamela's.  She  came  m  and  set  down  her 
candle  on  the  table,  where  it  shed  a  strange  lit- 
tle pale  inquisitive  light,  as  if,  like  Jack,  it  was 
looking  round,  half  dazzled  by  the  change  out  of 
complete  darkness,  at  the  unfamiliar  place ;  and 
then  she  drew  down  the  blind.  When  she  had 
done  this  she  came  to  the  table  near  which  Jack 
was  standing.  "  Mr.  Brownlow,  you  want  to 
speak  to  me  ?"  she  said. 

1 '  Yes, "  said  Jack.  Though  his  forefathers  had 
been  Brownlows  of  Masterton  for  generations, 
which  ought  to  have  given  him  self-possession  if 
any  thing  could,  and  though  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  a  public-school,  which  was  still  more  to  the 
purpose,  this  simple  question  took  away  the  pow- 
er of  speech  from  him  as  completely  as  if  he  had 
been  the  merest  clown.  He  had  not  felt  the  least 
difficulty  about  what  he  was  going  to  say,  but  all 
at  once  to  say  any  thing  at  all  seemed  impos- 
sible. 

"  Then  tell  me  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
sitting  down  in  the  black  old-fashioned  high-back- 
ed easy-chair.  Her  heart  was  melting  to  him. 
more  and  more  every  moment,  the  sight  of  his 
confusion  being  sweet  to  her  eyes,  but  of  course 
he  did  not  know  this — neither,  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, would  Jack  have  very  much  cared. 

"Yes,"  he  said  again;  "the  fact  was — I — 
wanted  to  speak  to  you — about  your  daughter. 
I  suppose  this  sort  of  thing  is  always  an  awkward 
business.  I  have  seen  he/  with — with  my  sis- 
ter, you  know — we  couldn't  help  seeing  each 
other ;  and  the  fact  is,  we've — we've  grown  fond 
of  each  other  without  knowing  it :  that  is  about 
the  state  of  the  case." 

' '  Fond  of  each  other  ?"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  fal- 
tering. "  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  don't  think  that  is 
how  you  ought  to  speak.  You  mean  you  have 
grown  fond  of  Pamela.  I  am  very,  very  sorry  ; 
but  Heaven  forbid  that  my  poor  girl — " 

"I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Jack,  sturdily — 
"  we've  grown  fond  of  each  other.  If  you  ask  her 
she  will  tell  you  the  same.  We  were  not  think- 
ing of  any  thing  of  the  kind — it  came  upon  us  un- 
awares. I  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  that  you 
may  not  wonder  at  me  coming  so  unprepared.  I 
don't  come  to  you  as  a  fellow  might  that  had 
planned  it  all  out  and  turned  it  over  in  his  mind, 
and  could  tell  you  how  much  he  had  a  year,  and 
what  he  could  settle  on  his  wife,  and  all  that. 
I  tell  you  frankly  the  truth,  Mrs.  Preston.  We 
were  not  thinking  of  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but 
now,  you  see,  we  have  both  of  us  found  it  out." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  the  astonish- 
ed mother  ;  "  what  have  you  found  out?" 

"We've  found  out  just  what  I've  been  telling 
you,"  said  Jack — "that  we're  fond  of  each  oth- 
er. You  may  say  I  should  have  told  you  first ; 
but  the  truth  was,  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
— not  that  I  would  have  been  sure  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  if  I  had.  We  went  on  without 
knowing  what  we  were  doing,  and  then  it  came 
upon  us  all  at  once." 

He  sat  down  abruptly  as  he  said  this,  in  an 
abstracted  way  ;  and  he  sighed.  He  had  found 
it  out,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that ;  and  he 
did  not  hide  from  himself  that  this  discovery  was 
a  very  serious  one.  It  filled  his  mind  with  a  great 
many  thoughts.  He  was  no  longer  in  a  position 
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to  go  on  amusing  himself  without  any  thought 
of  the  future.  Jack  was  but  mortal,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  he  might  have  done  so  had  it  been 
in  his  power.  But  it  was  not  in  his  power,  and 
his  aspect,  when  he  dropped  into  the  chair,  and 
looked  into  the  vacant  air  before  him  and  sigh- 
ed, was  rather  that  of  a  man  looking  anxiously 
into  the  futufe — a  future  that  was  certain — than 
of  a  lover  waiting  for  the  sentence  which  (meta- 
phorically) is  one  of  life  or  death  ;  and  Mrs. 
Preston,  little  experienced  in  such  matters,  and 
much  agitated  by  the  information  so  suddenly 
conveyed  to  her,  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
She  bent  forward  and  looked  at  him  with  an 
eagerness  which  he  never  perceived.  She  clasped 
her  hands  tightly  together,  and  gazed  as  if  she 
would  read  his  heart ;  and  then  what  could  she 
say  ?  He  was  not  asking  any  thing  from  her — 
he  was  only  intimating  to  her  an  unquestionable 
fact. 

"But,  Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  said  at  last,  trem- 
ulously, "I  think — I  hope  you  may  be  mis- 
taken. My  Pamela  is  very  young — and  so  are 
you — very  young  for  a  man.  I  hope  you  have- 
made  a  mistake.  At  your  age  it  doesn't  matter 
so  much." 

"  Don't  it,  though  ?"  said  Jack,  with  a  flash 
in  his  eyes.  "  I  can't,  say  to  you  that's  our  bus- 
iness, for  I  know,  of  course,  that  a  girl  ought  to 
consult  her  mother.  But  don't  let  us  discuss 
that,  please.  A  fact  can't  be  discussed,  you 
know.  It's  either  true  or  it's  false — and  we  cer- 
tainly are  the  only  ones  who  can  know." 

Then  there  was  another  pause,  during  which 
Jack  strayed  off  again  into  calculations  about  the 
future — that  unforseen  future  which  had  leaped 
into  existence  for  him  only  about  an  hour  ago. 
j  He  had  sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  was  gazing  into  the  blank  hearth  as  if  some 
enlightenment  might  have  been  found  there.  As 
for  Mrs.  Preston,  her  amazement  and  agita- 
tion were  such  that  it  cost  her  a  great  effort  to 
compose  herself  and  not  to  give  way. 

"Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me?" she  said 
at  last,  with  trembling  lips. 

Then  Jack  roused  himself  up.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  the  poor  woman  whom  he 
had  been  so  far  from  admiring  was  behaving  to 
him  with  a  generosity  and  delicacy  very  different 
from  his  conduct  ro  her ;  and  the  blood  rushed 
to  his  face  at  the  thought. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said.  "  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  you  why  it  is  that  I  come  in 
such  an  unprepared  way.  I  met  her  to-night. 
Upon  my  life  I  did  not  lay  any  trap  for  her.  I  was 
awfully  cut  up  about  not  seeing  her ;  but  we  met 
by  accident.  And  the  fact  was,  when  we  met 
we  couldn't  help  showing  that  we  understood 
each  other.  After  that  it  was  my  first  duty," 
said  Jack,  with  a  thrill  of  conscious  grandeur, 
"to  come  to  you." 

"  But  do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
wringing  her  hands,  "  that'my  Pamela — ?  Sir, 
she  is  only  a  child.  She  could  not  have  under- 
stood you.  She  may  like  you  in  a  way — " 

"  She  likes  me  as  I  like  her,"  said  Jack, 
stoutly.  "  It's  no  use  struggling  against  it. 
It  is  no  use  arguing  about  it.  You  may  think 
her  a  child,  but  she  is  not  a  child  ;  and  I  can't 
do  without  her,  Mrs.  Preston.  I  hope  you 
haven't  any  dislike  to  me.  If  you  have,"  said 
i  Jack,  warming  up,  "  I  will  do  any  thing  a  man 
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can  do  to  please  you  ;  but  you  couldn't  have  the 
heart  to  make  her  unhappy,  and  come  between 
her  and  me." 

"  I  make  her  unhappy?"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
with  a  gasp.  She  who  had  no  hope  or  desire  in 
the  world  but  Pamela's  happiness!  "But  I 
don't  even  see  how  it  came  about.  I — I  don't 
understand  you.  I  dont  even  know  what  you 
want  of  me." 

"What  I  want?"  said  Jack,  turning  round 
upon  her  with  wondering  eyes — "  What  could  I 
want  but  one  thing?  I  want  Pamela — that's 
very  clear.  Good  heavens,  you  are  not  going 
to  be  ill,  are  you  ?  Shall  I  call  somebody  ?  I 
know  it's  awfully  sudden,"  said  the  young  fellow 
ruefully.  Nobody  could  be  more  sensible  of  that 
than  he  was.  He  got  up  in  his  dismay  and 
went  to  a  side-table  where  there  stood  a  carafe 
of  water  and  brought  her  some.  It  was  the 
first  act  of  human  fellowship,  as  it  were,  that  had 
passed  between  the  two,  and  somehow  it  brought 
them  together.  Mrs.  Preston  took  the  water 
with  that  strange  half-sacramental  feeling  with 
which  a  soul  in  extremity  receives  the  refresh- 
ment which  brings  it  back  to  life.  Was  it  her 
friend,  her  son,  or  her  enemy  that  thus  ministered 
to  her?  Oh,  if  she  could  only  have  seen  into 
his  heart!  She  had  no  interest  in  the  world  but 
Pamela,  and  now  the  matter  in  hand  was  the 
decision  for  good  or  for  evil  of  Pamela's  fate. 

"I  am  better,  thank  you,"  she  said  faintly. 
"I  aril  not  very  strong,  and  it  startled  me.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  let  us  talk  it  over.  I 
knew  this  was  what  it  would  have  come  to  if  it 
had  gone  on  ;  but  I  have  been  talking  a  great  deal 
to  my  child,  and  keeping  her  under  my  eye — " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  with  some  indignation, 
"  keeping  her  out  of  my  way.  I  knew  you  were 
doing  that." 

"It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "I  did  try  to  find  another  means, 
but  it  did  not  succeed.  When  I  asked  you  what 
you  wanted  of  me,  I  was  not  doubting  your  hon- 
or. But  things  are  not  so  easy  as  you  young 
people  think.  Your  father  never  will  consent." 

"I  don't  think  things  are  easy,"  said  Jack. 
"  I  see  they  are  as  crooked  and  hard  as  possible. 
I  don't  pretend  to  think  it's  all  plain  sailing.  I 
believe  he  won't  consent.  It  might  have  been 
all  very  well  to  consider  that  three  months  ago, 
but  you  see  we  never  thought  of  it  then.  We 
must  just  do  without  his  consent  now." 

'*  And  there  is  more  than  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "It  would  not  be  right  for  him  to 
consent,  nor  for  me  either.  If  you  only  found 
it  out  so  suddenly,  how  can  you  be  sure  of  your 
own  mind,  Mr.  John — and  you  so  young  ?  I 
don't  say  any  thing  of  my  own  child.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  in  my  heart  that  I  think  you  too 
grand  for  her.  I  know  if  ever  there  was  a  lady 
born  it's — ;  but  that's  not  the  question,"  she  con- 
tinued, nervously  wringing  her  hands  again. 
"If  she  was  a  princess,  she's  been  brought 
up  different  from  you.  I  did  think  once  there 
might  have  been  a  way  of  getting  over  that  ; 
but  I  know  better  now  ;  and  you're  very  young  ; 
and  from  what  you  say," said  Pamela's  mother, 
who,  after  all,  was  a  woman,  a  little  romantic 
and  very  proud,  "I  don't  think  you're  one  that 
would  be  content  to  give  up  every  thing  for 
love." 

Jack  had  been  listening  calmly  enough,  not 


making  much  in  his  pwn  mind  of  her  objections  ; 
but  the  last  words  did  strike  home.  He  started, 
and  he  felt  in  his  heart  a  certain  puncture,  as 
if  the  needle  in  Mrs.  Preston's  work,  which  lay 
on  the  table,  had  gone  into  him.  This  at  least 
was  true.  He  looked  at  her  with  a  certain  de- 
fiance, and  yet  with  respect.  "  For  love — no," 
said  Jack  half  fiercely,  stirred,  like  a  mere  male 
creature  as  he  was,  by  the  prick  of  opposition  ;  and 
then  a  softening  came  over  his  eyes,  and  a  gleam 
came  into  them  which,  even  by  the  light  of  the 
one  pale  candle,  made  itself  apparent ;  "but  for 
Pamela — yes.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton," he  added,  quickly.  "  I  should  not  call  it 
giving  up.  I  don't  mean  to  give  up.  As  for 
my  father,  I  don't  see  what  he  has  to  do  with  it. 
I  can  work  for  my  wife  as  well  as  any  other  fel- 
low could.  If  I  were  to  say  it  didn't  matter, 
you  might  mistrust  me  ;  but  when  a  man  knows 
it  does  matter,"  said  Jack,  again  warming  with 
his  subject,  "when  a  man  sees  it's  serious,  and 
not  a  thing  to  be  done  without  thinking,  you  can 
surely  rely  upon  him  more  than  if  he  went  at  it 
blindly?  I  think  so  at  least." 

So  saying,  Jack  stopped,  feeling  a  little  sore 
and  incompris.  If  he  had  made  a  fool  of  himself, 
no  doubt  the  woman  would  have  believed  in  him  ; 
but  because  he  saw  the  gravity  of  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  and  felt  its  importance,  a  kind  of 
doubt  was  in  his  hearer's  heart.  "They  not 
only  expect  a  man  to  be  foolish,  but  they  expect 
him  to  forget  his  own  nature,"  Jack  said  to  him- 
self, which  certainly  was  hard. 

"  I  don't  mistrust  yom,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  but 
her  voice  faltered,  and  did  not  quite  carry  out 
her  words;  "only,  you  know,  Mr.  John,  you 
are  very  young.  Pamela  is  very  young,  but  you 
are  even  younger  than  she  is — I  mean,  you 
know,  because  you  are  a  man  ;  and  how  can  you 
tell  that  you  know  your  own  mind  ?  It  was 
only  to-day  that  you  found  it  out,  and  to-morrow 
you  might  find  something  else  out — " 

Here  she  stopped  half  frightened,  for  Jack  had 
risen  up,  and  was  looking  at  'her  over  the  light 
of  the  candle,  looking  pale  and  somewhat  threat- 
ening. He  was  not  in  a  sentimental  attitude, 
neither  was  there  any  thing  about  him  that 
breathed  the  tender  romance  for  which  in  her 
heart  Mrs.  Preston  sighed,  and  without  which  it 
cost  her  an  effort  to  believe  in  his  sincerity.  He 
was  standing  with  his  hands  thrust  down  to  the 
bottom  of  his  pockets,  his  brow  a  little  knitted, 
his  face  pale,  his  expression  worried  and  impa- 
tient. "  What  is  the  use  of  beginning  over  and 
over  again  ?"  said  Jack.  "  Do  you  think  I  could 
have  found  out  like  this  a  thing  that  hadn't  been 
in  existence  for  months  and  months  ?  Why,  the 
first  time  I  saw  you  in  Hobson's  cart — the  time 
I  carried  her  in  out  of  the  snow — "  When  he 
had  got  this  length,  he  walked  away  to  the  window 
and  stood  looking  out,  though  the  blind  was 
down,  with  his  back  turned  upon  her — "with 
her  little  red  cloak,  and  her  pretty  hair,"  said 
Jack,  with  a  curious  sound  which  would  not 
bear  classification.  It  might  have  been  a  laugh, 
or  a  sob,  or  a  snort — and  it  was  neither ;  anyhow, 
it  expressed  the  emotion  within  him  better  than 
half  a  hundred  fine  speeches.  "  And  you  don't 
believe  in  me  after  all  that !"  he  said,  coming 
back  again  and  looking  at  her  once  more  over 
the  li^ht  of  the  candle.  Perhaps  it  was  some- 
thing in  Jack's  eyes,  either  light  or  moisture,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  tell  which,  that  overpowered 
Mrs.  Preston,  for  the  poor  woman  faltered  and 
began  to  cry. 

« I  do  believe  in  you,"  she  said.  "  I  do— 
and  I  love  you  for  saying  it ;  but  oh,  Mr.  John, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  can't  let  you  ruin  yourself 
with  your  father.  I  can't  encourage  you  when 
I  know  what  it  will  cost  you ;  and  then,  my  own 
child—" 

"  That's  it, "  said  Jack,  drawing  his  chair  over 
to  her  side  of  the  table,  with  his  first  attempt  at 
diplomacy — "  that's  what  we've  got  to  thiak  of. 
It  doesn't  matter  for  a  fellow  like  me.  If  I  got 
disappointed  and  cut  up  I  should  have  to  bear  it ; 
but  as  for  Pamela,  you  know — dear  little  soul ! 
You  may  think  it  strange,  but,"  said  Jack,  with 
a  little  affected  laugh,  full  of  that  supreme  vani- 
ty and  self-satisfaction  with  which  a  man  recog- 
nizes such  a  fact,  "she  is  fond  of  me :  and  if  she 
were  disappointed  and  put  out,  you  know — why, 
it  might  make  her  ill— it  might  do  her  no  end 
of  harm — it  might — Seriously,  you  know,"  said 
Jack,  looking  in  Mrs.  Preston's  face,  and  giving 
another  and  another  hitch  to  his  chair.  Though 
her  sense  of  humor  was  not  lively,  she  dried  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  him  with  a  little  bewilderment, 
Avondering  was  he  really  in  earnest?  did  he 
mean  it  ?  or  what  did  he  mean  ? 

"  She  is  very  young,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  ;  "  no 
doubt  it  would  do  her  harm  ;  but  I  should  be 
there  to  nurse  her — and — and — she  is  so  young." 

"  It  might  kill  her,"  said  Jack,  impressively ; 
"and  then  whom  would  you  have  to  blame? 
Not  my  father,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
but  yourself,  Mrs.  Preston — that's  how  it  would 
be.  Just  look  at  what  a  little  delicate  darling 
she  is — a  little  bit  of  a  thing  that  one  could  car- 
ry away  in  one's  arms, "he  went  on,  growing 
more  and  more  animated — "  a  little  face  like  a 
flower;  and  after  the  bad  illness  she  had.  I 
would  not  take  such  a  responsibility  for  any  thing 
in  the  world,"  he  added,  with  severe  and  indig- 
nant virtue.  As  for  poor  Mrs.  Preston,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  She  wrung  her  hands ; 
she  looked  at  him  beseechingly,  begging  him 
with  her  eyes  to  cease.  Every  feature  of  the 
picture  came  home  to  her  with  a  much  deeper 
force  than  it  did  to  her  mentor.  Jack  no  more 
believed  in  any  danger  to  Pamela  than  he  did  in 
his  own  ultimate  rejection ;  but  the  poor  mother 
beheld  her  daughter  pining,  dying,  breaking  her 
heart,  and  trembled  to  her  very  soul. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  John,"  she  cried,  with  tears,  "don't 
break  my  heart !  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  I  must 
either  ruin  you  with  your  father — " 

"  Or  kill  your  child,"  said  Jack,  looking  at  her 
solemnly  till  his  victim  shuddered.  ' '  Your  child 
is  more  to  you  than  my  father:  besides,"  said 
the  young  man,  unbending  a  little,  "it  would 
not  ruin  me  with  my  father.  He  might  be  angry. 
He  might  make  himself  disagreeable  ;  but  he's 
not  a  muff  to  bear  malice.  My  father,"  contin- 
ued Jack,  with  emphasis,  feeling  that  he  owed 
his  parent  some  reparation,  and  doing  it  mag- 
nificently when  he  was  about  it,  "is  as  true  a 
gentleman  as  I  know.  He's  not  the  man  to 
ruin  a  fellow.  You  think  of  Pamela,  and  never 
mind  me." 

But  it  took  a  long  time  and  much  reiteration 
to  convince  Mrs.  Preston.  "  If  I  could  but  see 
Mr.  Brownlow,  I  could  tell  him  something  that 
would  perhaps  soften  his  heart, "she  said;  but 


this  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  suggestion  to 
Jack.  He  put  it  down  summarily,  not  even  ask- 
ing in  his  youthful  impatience  what  the  some- 
thing was.  He  had  no  desire  to  know.  Pie  did 
not  want  his  father's  heart  to  be  softened.  In 
short,  being  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  idea,  he 
did  not  feel  any  particular  delight  in  the  thought 
of  presenting  Pamela's  mother  to  the  world  as 
Delonging  to  himself.  And  yet  this  same  talk 
had  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  his  feeling  to 
ward  Pamela's  mother.  The  thought  of  the  ex- 
jlanation  he  had  to  make  to  her  was  repugnant 
;o  him  when  he  came  in.  He  had  all  but  run 
away  from  it  when  he  was  left  to  wait  alone. 
And  now,  in  less  than  an  hour,  it  seemed  so  nat- 
ural to  enter  into  every  thing.  Even  if  she  had 
bestowed  a  maternal  embrace  upon  him,  Jack 
did  not  feel  as  if  he  would  have  resisted;  but 
she  gave  him  no  motherly  kiss.  She  was  still 
half  frightened  at  him,  half  disposed  to  believe 
that  to  get  rid  of  him  would  be  the  best  thing ; 
and  Jack  had  no  mind  to  be  got  rid  of.  Neither 
of  them  could  have  told  very  exactly  what  was 
the  understanding  upon  which  they  parted. 
There  was  an  understanding,  that  was  certain — 
an  arrangement,  tacit,  inexpressible,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  hostile.  He  was  not  permitted  in 
so  many  words  to  come  again  ;  but  neither  was 
he  sent  away.  When  he  had  the  assurance  to 
ask  to  see  Pamela  before  he  left,  Mrs.  Preston 
went  nervously  through  the  passage  before  him 
and  opened  the  door,  opening  up  the  house  and 
their  discussion  as  she  did  so,  to  the  big  outside 
world  and  wakeful  sky,  with  all  its  stars,  which 
seemed  to  stoop  and  look  in.  Poor  little  Pamela 
was  in  the  room  up  stairs,  speechless,  motionless, 
holding  her  breath,  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  win- 
dow from  which  she  must  see  him  go  out ;  hear- 
ing the  indistinct  hum  of  voices  underneath,  and 
wondering  what  her  mother  was  saying  to  him. 
When  the  parlor  door  opened,  her  heart  leaped 
up  in  her  breast.  She  could  hear  his  voice,  and 
distinguish,  as  she  thought,  every  tone  of  it,  but 
she  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  For  an  instant 
it  occurred  to  her  too  that  she  might  be  called 
down  stairs.  But  then  the  next  moment  the 
outer  door  opened,  a  breath  of  fresh  air  stole  in- 
to the  house,  and  she  knew  l:e  was  dismissed. 
How  had  he  been  dismissed  ?  For  the  moment  ? 
for  the  night  ?  or  forever  ?  The  window  was 
open  to  which  Pamela  clung  in  the  darkness, 
and  she  could  hear  his  step  going  out.  And  as 
he  went  he  spoke  out  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
up  stairs,  to  be  heard  by  any  body  on  the  road, 
and  almost  for  that  matter  to  be  heard  at  Betty's 
cottage.  "If  I  must  not  see  her,"  he  said, 
"give  her  my  dear  love."  What  did  it  mean. 
Was  his  dear  love  his  last  message  of  farewell  ? 
or  was  it  only  the  first  public  indication  that  she 
belonged  to  him  ?  Pamela  sank  down  on  her 
knees  by  the  window,  noiseless,  with  her  heart 
beating  so  in  her  ears  that  she  felt  as  if  he  must 
hear  it  outside.  The  whole  room,  the  whole 
house,  the  whole  air,  seemed  to  her  full  of  that 
throbbing.  His  dear  love !  It  seemed  to  come 
in  to  her  with  the  fresh  air — to  drop  down  upon 
her  from  the  big  stars  as  they  leaned  out  of  heav- 
en and  looked  down  ;  and  yet  she  could  not  tell 
if  it  meant  death  or  life.  And  Mrs.  Preston  was 
not  young,  and  could  not  fly,  but  came  so  slow- 
ly, so  slowly,  up  the  creaking  wooden  stair  ! 
Poor  Mrs.  Preston  went  slowly,  not  only 
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because  of  her  age,  but  because  of  her  burden 
of  thoughts.  She  could  not  have  told  any  one 
whether  she  was  very  happy  or  deadly  sad 
Her  heart  was  not  fluttering  in  her  ears  like 
Pamela,  but  beating  out  hard  throbs  of  excite- 
ment. He  was  good,  he  was  true  ;  her  heart 
accepted  him.  Perhaps  he  was  the  friend  she 
had  so  much  longed  for,  who  would  guard 
Pamela  when  she  was  gone.  At  present,  how- 
ever, she  was  not  gone ;  and  yet  her  sceptre 
was  passing  away  out  of  her  hands,  and  her 
crown  from  her  head.  Anyhow,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  this  meant  change ;  the  sweet  sceptre  ol 
love,  the  crown  of  natural  authority  and  duty, 
such  as  are  the  glory  of  a  woman  who  is  a 
mother,  were  passing  away  from  her.  She  did 
not  grudge  it.  She  would  not  have  grudged 
life,  nor  any  thing  dearer  than  life,  for  Pamela ; 
but  she  felt  that  there  was  change  coming  :  and 
it  made  her  sick — sick  and  cold  and  shivering, 
as  if  she  was  going  to  have  a  fever.  She  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  had  wings  and  flown 
to  carry  joy  to  her  child  ;  but  she  could  not 
go  fast  for  the  burden  and  heaviness  of  her 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile  Jack  crossed  the  road  briskly,  and 
went  up  the  avenue  under  the  big  soft  lambent 
stars.  If  it  was  at  him  in  his  character  of  lover 
that  they  were  looking,  they  might  have  saved 
themselves  the  trouble,  for  he  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  these  sentimental  spectators.  He 
went  home,  not  in  a  lingering  meditative  way, 
but  like  a  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind. 
He  had  no  sort  of  doubt  or  disquietude  for  his 
part  about  the  acceptance  of  his  love.  He 
knew  that  Pamela  was  his,  though  her  mother 
would  not  let  him  see  her.  He  knew  he  should 
see  her,  and  that  she  belonged  to  him,  and  no- 
body on  earth  could  come  between  them.  He 
had  known  all  this  from  the  first  moment  when 
the  simple  little  girl  had  told  him  that  life  was 
hard  ;  and  as  for  her  mother  or  his  father,  Jack 
did  not  in  his  mind  make  much  account  of  the 
opposition  of  these  venerable  personages — such 
being  his  nature.  What  remained  now  was  to 
clear  a  way  into  the  future,  to  dig  out  a  passage, 
and  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible  for  these 
tremulous  little  feet.  Such  were  the  thoughts 
he  was  busy  with  as  he  went  home — not  even 
musing  about  his  little  love.  He  had  mused 
about  her  often  enough  before.  Now  his  prac- 
tical nature  resumed  the  sway.  How  a  house- 
hold could  be  kept  up,  when  it  should  be  estab- 
lished, by  what  means  it  was  to  be  provided, 
was  the  subject  of  Jack's  thoughts.  He  went 
straight  to  the  point  without  any  circumlocu- 
tion. As  it  was  to  be  done,  it  would  be  best  to 
be  done  quickly.  And  he  did  not  disguise  from 
himself  the  change  it  would  make.  He  knew 
well  enough  that  he  could  not  live  as  he  had 
lived  in  his  father's  house.  He  would  have  to 
go  into  lodgings,  or  to  a  little  house  ;  to  have 
one  or  two  indifferent  servants  —  perhaps  a 
"  child-wife" — perhaps  a  resident  mother-in-law. 
All  this  Jack  calmly  faced  and  foresaw.  It 
could  not  come  on  him  unawares,  for  he  consid- 
ered the  chances,  and  saw  that  all  these  things 
were  possible.  There  are  people  who  will  think 
the  worse  of  him  for  this ;  but  it  was  not  Jack's 
fault  —  it  was  his  constitution.  He  might  be 
foolish  like  his  neighbors  on  one  point,  but  on 
all  other  points  he  was  sane.  He  did  not  ex- 


pect that  Pamela,  if  he  translated  her  at  once 
into  a  house  of  her  own,  should  be  able  to  gov- 
ern him  and  it  on  the  spot  by  natural  intuition. 
He  knew  there  would  be,  as  he  himself  expressed 
it,  many  "  hitches"  in  the  establishment,  and  he 
knew  that  he  would  have  to  give  up  a  great 
many  indulgences.  This  was  why  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  stars,  and  even  knitted  his  brows 
as  he  walked  on.  The  romantic  part  of  the 
matter  was  over.  It  was  now  pure  reality,  and 
that  of  the  most  serious  kind,  that  he  had  in 
hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A     NEW      CONSPIRATOR. 

"I  DON'T  say  as  you're  to  take  my  advice," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "  I'm  not  one  as  puts  my. 
self  forward  to  give  advice  where  it  ain't  want- 
ed. Ask  any  one  as  knows.  You  as  is  church 
folks,  if  I  was  yon,  I'd  send  for  the  rector;  or 
speak  to  your  friends.  There  ain't  one  living 
creature  with  a  morsel  of  sense  as  won't  say  to 
you  just  what  I'm  saying  now." 

"Oh  please  go  away — please  go  away,"  said 
Pamela,  who  was  standing  with  crimson  cheeks 
between  Mrs.  Preston  and  her  would-be  coun- 
selor; "don't  you  see  mamma  is  ill  ?" 

"She'll  be  a  deal  worse  afore  all's  done,  if 
she  don't  listen  in  time  ;  and  you  too,  Miss  Pa- 
mela, for  all  so  angry  as  you  arc,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne.  "  It  ain't  nothing  to  me.  If  you  like 
it,  it  don't  do  me  no  harm  ;  contrairaways, 
it's  my  interest  to  keep  you  quiet  here,  for  you're 
good  lodgers — I  don't  deny  it — and  ain't  folks 
as  give  trouble.  But  I  was  once  a  pretty  lass 
myself,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh ;  "  and  I  knows 
what  it  is." 

Pamela  turned  with  unfeigned  amazement 
and  gazed  upon  the  big  figure  that  stood  in  the 
door- way.  Once  a  pretty  lass  herself!  Was 
this  what  pretty  lasses  came  to  ?  Mrs.  Swayne, 
however,  did  not  pause  to  inquire  what  were 
the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  the 
girl's  mind  ;  she  took  a  step  or  two  farther  into 
the  room,  nearer  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Preston 
lay.  She  was  possessed  with  that  missionary 
zeal  for  other  people's  service,  that  determina- 
tion to  do  as  much  as  lay  in  her  power  to.  keep 
her  neighbors  from  having  their  own  way,  or  to 
make  them  very  uncomfortable  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  luxury,  which  is  so  common  a  develop- 
ment of  virtue.  Her  conscience  was  weighted 
,vith  her  responsibility :  when  she  had  warned 
them  what  they  were  coming  to,  then  at  least 
she  would  have  delivered  her  own  soul. 

'I  don't  want  to  make  myself  disagreeable," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne;  "it  ain't  my  wny  ;  but, 
Mrs.  Preston,  if  you  go  on  having  folks  about, 
t's  right  you  should  hear  what  them  as  knows 
thinks  of  it.  I  ain't  a-blaming  you.  You've 
ived  in  foreign  parts,  and  you're  that  silly 
about  your  child  that  you  can't  a-bear  to  cross 
icr.  I'm  one  as  can  make  allowance  for  that. 
But  I  just  ask  you  what  can  the  likes  of  that 
young  fellow  want  here  ?  He  don't  come  for 
no  good.  Poor  folks  has  a  deal  of  things  to  put 
jp  with  in  this  world,  and  women  folks  most  of 
all.  I  don't  make  no  doubt  Miss  Pamela  is 
jleascd  to  have  a  gentleman  a-dancing  after  her. 
[  don't  know  one  on  us  as  wouldn't  be  pleased ; 
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but  them  as  has  respect  for  their  character  and 
for  their  peace  o'  mind — " 

"Mrs.  Swayne,  you  must  not  speak  like  this 
to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  feebly,  from  the  sofa. 
"  I  have  a  bad  headache,  and  I  can't  argue 
with  you  ;  but  you  may  be  sure,  though  I  don't 
say  much,  I  know  how  to  take  care  of  my  own 
child.  No,  Pamela  dear,  don't  cry ;  and  you  11 
please  not  to  say  another  word  to  me  on  this 
subject— not  another  word,  or  I  shall  have  to  go 

away. " 

"Togo  away!"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  crimson 
with  indignation.  But  this  sudden  impulse  of 
self-defense  in  so  mild  a  creature  struck  her 
dumb.  "Go  away!  —  and  welcome  to!"  she 
added ;  but  her  consternation  was  such  that  she 
could  say  no  more.  She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
little  dark  parlor,  in  a  partial  trance  of  astonish- 
ment. Public  opinion  itself  had  been  defied  in 
her  person.  "  When  it  comes  to  what  it's  sure 
to  come  to,  then  you'll  remember  as  I  warned 
you,"  she  said,  and  rushed  forth  from  the 
room,  closing  the  door  with  a  clang  which  made 
poor  Mrs.  Preston  jump  on  her  sofa.  Her  visit 
left  a  sense  of  trouble  and  dismay  on  both  their 
minds,  for  they  were  not  superior  women,  nor 
sufficiently  strong-minded  to  laugh  at  such  a 
monitor.  Pamela  threw  herself  down  on  her 
knees  by  her  mother's  side  and  cried— not  be- 
cause of  Mrs.  Swayne,  but  because  the  fright 
and  the  novelty  overwhelmed  her,  not  to  speak 
of  the  lively  anger  and  disgust  and  impatience 
of  her  youth. 

"  Oh,  mamma,  if  we  had  only  some  friends !" 
said  Pamela;  "everybody  except  us  seems  to 
have  friends.  Had  I  never  any  uncles  nor  any 
thing  ?  It  is  hard  to  be  left  just  you  and  me  in 
the  world." 

"  You  had  brothers  once,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
with  a  sigh.  Then  there  was  a  pause,  for  poor 
Pamela  knew  and  could  not  help  knowing  that 
her  brothers,  had  they  been  living,  would  not 
have  improved  her  position  now.  She  kept  kneel- 
ing by  her  mother's  side,  but  though  there  was  no 
change  in  her  position,  her  heart  went  away  from 
her  involuntarily — went  away  to  think  that  the 
time  perhaps  had  come  when  she  would  never 
more  want  a  friend — when  somebody  would  al- 
ways be  at  hand  to  advise  her  what  to  do,  and 
when  no  such  complications  could  arise.  She 
kept  the  gravity,  even  sadness  of  her  aspect,  with 
the  innocent  hypocrisy  which  is  possible  at  her 
age  ;  but  her  little  heart  went  out  like  a  bird  in- 
to the  sunny  world  outside.  A  passing  tremor 
might  cross  her,  ghosts  might  glide  for  a  moment 
across  the  way,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment, 
and  she  knew  they  were  only  ghosts.  Her  moth- 
er was  in  a  very  different  case.  Mrs.  Preston 
had  a  headache,  partly  because  of  the  shock  of 
last  night,  partly  because  a  headache  was  to  her, 
as  to  so  many  women,  a  kind  of  little  feminine 
chapel,  into  which  she  could  retire  to  gain  time 
when  she  had  any  thing  on  her  mind.  The 
course  of  individual  history  stops  when  those 
headaches  come  on,  and  the  subject  of  them  has  a 
blessed  moment  to  think.  Nothing  could  be  done, 
nothing  could  be  said,  till  Mrs.  Preston's  head 
was  better.  It  was  but  a  small  matter  had  it  been 
searched  to  its  depths,  but  it  was  enough  to  arrest 
the  wheels  of  fate. 

"  Pamela,"  she  said,  after  a  while,  "we  must 
be  doubly  wise  because  we  have  no  friends.  I 


can't  ask  any  body's  advice,  as  Mrs.  Swayne  told 
me  to  do.  I  am  not  going  to  open  up  our  pri- 
vate affairs  to  strangers  :  but  we  must  be  wise. 
I  think  we  must  go  away." 

"  Go  away !"  said  Pamela,  looking  tip  with  a 
face  of  despair — "  away  !  Mamma,  you  don't 
think  of — of — him  as  she  does  ?  You  know  what 
he  is.  Go  away  !  and  perhaps  never,  never  see 
him  again.  Oh,  mamma!'* 

"I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Mrs.  Preston; 
"  but  we  can't  stop  here,  and  live  at  his  father's 
very  door,  and  have  him  coming  under  their  eyes 
to  vex  them.  No,  my  darling ;  that  would  be 
cruel,  and  it  would  not  be  wise." 

"  Do  you  think  they  will  mind  so  very  much  ?" 
said  Pamela,  looking  wistfully  in  her  mother's 
face.  "  What  should  I  do  if  they  hated  me  ? 
Miss  Brownlow,  you  know — Sara — she  always 
wanted  me  to  call  her  Sara — she  would  never 
turn  against  me.  I  know  her  too  well  for  that." 

"  She  has  not  been  here  for  a  long  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Preston;  "you  have  not  noticed  it,  but  I 
have,  Pamela.  She  has  never  come  since  that 
day  her  father  spoke  to  you.  There  is  a  great 
difference,  my  darling,  between  the  sister's  little 
friend  and  the  brother's  betrothed." 

"  Mamma,  you  seem  to  know  all  about  those 
wretched  things,"  cried  Pamela,  impulsively. 
' '  Why  did  you  never  tell  me  before  ?  I  never, 
never  would  have  spoken  to  him — if  I  had 
known." 

"  How  was  I  to  know,  Pamela  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "It  appears  you  did  not  know  your- 
selves. And  then,  when  you  told  me  what  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  I  thought  I  might  find  you  a 
friend.  I  think  yet,  if  I  could  but  see  him  ;  but 
when  I  spoke  last  night  of  seeing  Mr.  Brownlow, 
he  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  know 
what  to  do." 

Then  there  ensued  another  pause — a  long 
pause,  during  which  the  mother,  engaged  with 
many  thoughts,  did  not  look  at  her  child.  Pa- 
mela, too,  was  thinking ;  she  had  taken  her 
mother's  long  thin  hand  into  her  own,  and  was 
smoothing  it  softly  with  her  soft  fingers ;  her 
head  was  bent  over  it,  her  eyes  cast  down  ;  now 
and  then  a  sudden  heaving,  as  of  a  sob  about  to 
come,  moved  her  pretty  shoulders.  And  her 
voice  was  very  tuneless  and  rigid  when  she  spoke. 
"Mamma,"  she  said,  "speak  to  me  honestly, 
once  for  all.  Ought  I  to  give  it  all  up?  I 
don't  mean  to  say  it  would  be  easy.  I  never 
knew  a — a — any  one  before — never  any  body 
was  like  that  to  me.  You  don't  know — oh,  you 
don't  know  how  he  can  talk,  mamma.  And 
then  it  was  not  like  any  thing  new — it  felt  natu- 
ral, as  if  we  had  always  belonged  to  each  other. 
I  know  it's  no  use  talking.  Tell  me,  mamma, 
once  for  all,  would  it  really  be  better  for  him  and 
— every  body,  if  I  were  to  give  him  quite  up  ?" 

Pamela  held  herself  upright  and  rigid  as  she 
asked  the  question.  She  held  her  mother's 
hand  fast,  and  kept  stroking  it  in  an  intermittent 
way.  When  she  had  finished  she  gave  her  an 
appealing  look — a  look  which  did  not  ask  ad- 
vice. It  was  not  advice  she  wanted,  poor  child  : 
she  wanted  to  be  told  to  do  what  she  longed  to 
do — to  be  assured  that  that  was  the  best ;  there- 
fore she  looked  not  like  a  creature  wavering  be- 
tween two  opinions,  but  like  a  culprit  at  the 
bar,  awaiting  her  sentence.  As  for  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton, she  only  shook  her  head. 
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"  It  would  not  do  any  good,"  she  said.  "  You 
might  give  him  up  over  and  over,  but  you  would 
never  get  him  to  give  you  up,  Pamela.  He  is 
that  sort  of  a  young  man  ;  he  would  not  have 
taken  a  refusal  from  me.  It  would  be  of  no  use, 
my  dear." 

"Are  you  sure  ? — are  you  quite  sure  ?"  cried 
Pamela,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  mother's 
neck,  and  giving  her  a  shower  of  kisses.  "Oh 
you  dear,  dear  mamma.  Are  you  sure  you  are 
quite  sure  ?" 

"You  are  kissing  me  for  his  sake,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston,  with  a  little  pang ;  and  then  she  smiled 
at  herself.  "I  never  was  jealous  before,"  she 
said.  ' '  I  don't  mean  to  be  jealous.  No,  he  will 
never  give  in,  Pamela ;  we  shall  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it ;  and  perhaps, "  she  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "perhaps  this  was  the  friend  I  was  always 
praying  for  to  take  care  of  my  child  before  I  die." 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  said  Pamela,  "  how  can  you 
talk  of  dying  at  such  a  time  as  this  ?  when,  per- 
haps, we're  going  to  have — every  thing  we  want 
in  the  world  ;  when,  perhaps,  we  are  going  to  be 
— as  happy  as  the  day  is  long!"  she  said,  once 
more  kissing  the  worn  old  face  which  lay  turned 
toward  her,  in  a  kind  of  sweet  enthusiasm.  The 
one  looked  so  young  and  the  other  so  old  ;  the 
one  so  sure  of  life  and  happiness,  the  other  so 
nearly  done  with  both.  Mrs.  Preston  took  the 
kiss  and  the  clasp,  and  smiled  at  her  radiant 
child ;  and  then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and  re- 
treated into  her  headache.  She  was  not  going 
to  have  every  thing  she  wanted  in  the  world,  or 
to  be  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long ;  so  she  re- 
treated and  took  to  her  handy  domestic  little 
malady.  The  child  could  not  conceive  that 
there  were  still  a  thousand  things  to  be  thought 
over,  and  difficulties  without  number  to  be  over- 
come. 

As  for  Pamela,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  lightly, 
and  went  off  to  make  the  precious  cup  of  tea 
which  is  good  for  every  feminine  trouble.  As 
she  went  she  fell  into  song,  not  knowing  it. 
She  was  as  near  dancing  as  decorum  would  per- 
mit. She  went  into  the  kitchen  where  Mr. 
Swayne  was,  and  cheered  him  up  more  effectually 
than  if  he  had  been  well  for  a  week.  She  made 
him  laugh,  though  he  was  in  low  spirits.  She 
promised  him  that  he  should  be  quite  well  in 
three  months.  "  Ready  to  dance  if  there  was 
any  thing  to  dance  at,"  was  what  Pamela  said. 

"At  your  wedding,  Miss  Pamela,"  said  poor 
Swayne,  with  his  shrill  little  chuckle.  And  Pa- 
mela too  laughed  with  a  laugh  that  was  like  a 
song.  She  stood  by  the  fire  while  the  kettle 
boiled,  with  the  fire-light  glimmering  in  her 
pretty  eyes,  and  reddening  her  white  forehead 
under  the  rings  of  her  hair.  Should  she  have 
to  boil  the  kettle,  to  spread  the  homely  table  for 
him  ?  or  would  he  take  her  to  Brownlows,  or 
some  other  such  house,  and  make  her  a  great 
little  lady  like  Sara?  On  the  whole  Pamela 
thought  Ihe  would  like  the  first  best.  She 
made  the  tea  before  the  bright  fire  in  such  per- 
fection as  it  never  was  made  at  Brownlows,  and 
poured  it  out  hot  and  fragrant,  like  one  who 
knew  what  she  was  about.  But  the  tea  was  not 
so  great  a  cordial  as  the  sight  of  her  own  face. 
She  had  come  clear  out  of  all  her  perplexities. 
There  was  no  longer  even  a  call  upon  that  anx- 
ious faculty  for  self-sacrifice  which  belongs  to 
youth.  In  short,  self-sncrifice  would  do  no  good 
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— the  idol  would  simply  decline  to  receive  the 
costly  offering.  It  was  in  his  hands,  and  noth- 
ing that  she  could  do  would  make  any  differ- 
ence. Perhaps,  if  Pamela  had  been  a  self-assert- 
ing young  woman,  her  pride  would  have  suffered 
from  this  thought ;  but  she  was  only  a  little  girl 
of  seventeen,  and  it  made  her  as  light  as  a  bird. 
No  dreadful  responsibility  rested  on  her  soft  shoul- 
ders— no  awful  question  of  what  was  best  re- 
mained for  her  to  consider.  What  use  could 
there  be  in  giving  up  when  he  would  not  be 
given  up  ?  What  end  would  it  serve  to  refuse  a 
man  who  would  not  take  a  refusal?  She  had 
made  her  tragic  little  effort  in  all  sincerity,  and  it 
had  come  to  the  sweetest  and  most  complete 
failure.  And  now  her  part  had  been  done,  and 
no  farther  perplexity  could  overwhelm  her. 
So  she  thought,  flitting  out  and  in  upon  a  hun- 
dred errands,  and  thinking  tenderly  in  her  heart 
that  her  mother's  headache  and  serious  looks 
and  grave  way  of  looking  at  every  thing  was 
not  so  much  because  there  was  any  thing  se- 
rious in  the  emergency,  as  because  the  dear 
mother  was  old — a  fault  of  nature,  not  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  mended  by  love  and  smiles, 
and  all  manner  of  tender  services  on  the  part  of 
the  happy  creature  who  was  young. 

When  Mrs.  Swayne  left  the  parlor  in  the 
manner  which  we  have  already  related,  she 
rushed  out,  partly  to  be  relieved  of  her  wrath, 
partly  to  pour  her  prophecies  of  evil  into  the 
ears  of  the  other  Cassandra  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  old  Betty  of  the  Gates.  The  old  wom- 
an was  sitting  before  her  fire  when  her  neighbor 
went  in  upon  her.  To  be  sure  it  was  summer, 
but  Betty's  fire  was  eternal,  and  burned  without 
intermission  on  the  sacred  hearth.  She  was 
mending  one  of  her  gowns,  and  had  a  whole  bun- 
dle of  bits  of  colored  print — "  patches, "  for  which 
some  of  the  little  girls  in  Miss  Brownlow's  school 
would  have  given  their  ears — spread  out  upon 
the  table  before  her.  Bits  of  all  Betty's  old 
gowns  were  there.  It  was  a  parti-colored  his- 
torical record  of  her  life,  from  the  gay  calicoes 
of  her  youth  down  to  the  sober  browns  and  olives 
of  declining  years.  With  such  a  gay  centre  the 
little  room  looked  very  bright.  There  was  a 
geranium  in  the  window,  ruby  and  emerald. 
There  were  all  manner  of  pretty  confused  cross- 
lights  from  the  open  door  and  the  latticed  win- 
dow in  the  other  corner  and  the  bright  fire ; 
and  the  little  old  face  in  its  white  cap  was  as 
brown  and  as  red  as  a  winter  apple.  Mrs.  Swayne 
was  a  different  sort  of  person.  She  came  in, 
filling  the  room  with  shadows,  and  put  herself 
away  in  a  big  elbow-chair,  with  blue  and  white 
cushions,  which  was  Betty's  winter  throne,  but 
now  stood  pushed  into  a  corner  out  of  reach  of 
the  fire.  She  uttered  a  sigh  which  blew  away 
some  of  the  patches  on  the  table,  and  swayed  the 
ruby  blossoms  of  the  big  geranium.  "  Well,"  she 
said,  ' '  I've  done  my  best — I  can  say  I've  done 
my  best.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
there's  none  as  can  blame  me." 

"  What  is  it  ? — what  is  it,  Mrs.  Swayne  ?"  said 
Betty,  eagerly,  dropping  her  work, "  though  I've 
something  as  tells  me  it's  about  that  poor  child 
and  our  Mr.  John." 

"  I  wash  my  hands  of  them,"  said  the  visitor, 
doing  so  in  a  moist  and  demonstrative  way.  "  I've 
done  all  as  an  honest  woman  can  do.  Speak  o' 
mothers  ! — mothers  is  a  pack  o'  fools.  I'd  think 
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o'  that  child's  interest  if  it  was  me.  I'd  think 
what  was  best  for  her  character,  and  for  keeping 
her  out  o'  mischief.  As  for  cryin',  and  that 
sort,  they  all  cry — it  don't  do  them  no  harm. 
If  you  or  me  had  set  our  hearts  on  marryin'  the 
first  gentleman  as  ever  was  civil,  what  would 
ha'  become  of  us  ?  Oh  the  fools  as  some  folks 
is !  It's  enough  to  send  a  woman  with  a  bit  of 
sense  out  o'  her  mind." 

"  Marryin'?"  said  Betty,  with  a  little  shriek ; 
"you  don't  mean  to  say  as  they've  gone  as  far 
as  that." 

"If  they  don't  go  farther  afore  all's  done,  it'll 
be  a  wonder  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne  ;  "things 
is  always  like  that.  I  don't  mean  to  take  no 
particular  credit  to  myself;  but  if  she  had  been 
mine,  I'd  have  done  my  best  for  her — that's  one 
thing  as  I  can  say,  She'd  not  have  got  into  no 
trouble  if  she  had"  been  mine.  I'd  have  watched 
her  night  and  day.  /know  what  the  gentlemen 
is.  But  that's  allays  the  way  with  Providence. 
A  woman  like  me  as  has  a  bit  of  experience  has 
none  to  be  the  better  of  it ;  and  the  likes  of  an 
old  stupid  as  don't  know  her  right  hand  from  her 
left,  it's  her  as  has  the  children.  I'd  have  settled 
all  that  different  if  it  had  been  me.  Last  night 
as  ever  was,  I  found  the  two  in  the  open  kroad— 
in  the  road,  I  give  you  my  word.  It's  over  all 
the  parish  by  this,  as  sure  as  sure  ;  and  after  that 
what  does  my  gentleman  do  but  come  to  the 
house  as  bold  as  brass.  It  turns  a  body  sick — 
that's  what  it  does ;  but  you  might  as  well 
preach  to  a  stone  wall  as  make  'em  hear  reason  ; 
and  that's  what  you  call  a  mother !  much  a  poor 
girl's  the  better  of  a  mother  like  that." 

"All  mothers  is  not  the  same,"  said  Betty, 
who  held  that  rank  herself.  "  For  one  as  don't 
know  her  duty,  there's  dozens  and  dozens — " 

"Dont  speak  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  "I 
know  'em — as  stuck  up  as  if  it  was  any  virtue  in 
them,  and  a  shuttin'  their  ears  to  every  one  as 
gives  them  good  advice.  Oh,  if  that  girl  was 
but  mine  !  I'd  keep  her  as  snug  as  if  she  was  in 
a  box,  I  would.  Ne'er  a  gentleman  should  get 
ft  chance  of  so  much  as  a  look  at  her.  It's  ten 
times  worse  when  a  girl  is  pretty;  but,  thank 
heaven,  I  know  what  the  gentlemen  is." 

"But  if  he  corned  to  the  house,  he  must  have 
made  some  excuse,"  said  Betty,  "/see  him. 
He  come  by  himself,  as  if  it  was  to  see  your  good 
gentleman,  Mrs.  Swayne.  Knowing  as  Miss 
Pamela  was  out,  I  don't  deny  as  that  was  my 
thought.  And  he  must  have  made  some 
excuse." 

"  Oh,  they  find  excuses  ready  enough — don't 
you  bcafeard,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne;  "  they're  plen- 
ty ready  with  their  tongues*  and  don't  stick  at 
what  they  promise  neither.  It's  all  as  innocent 
as  innocent  if  you  was  to  believe  them  ;  and  them 
as  believes  comes  to  their  ruin.  I  tell  you  it's 
their  ^ruin— - that  and  no  less ;  but  I  may  speak 
till  I'm  hoarse,"  said  Cassandra,  with  melan- 
choly emphasis— "nobody  pays  no  attention  to 
me." 

"  You  must  have  knowed  a  deal  of  them  to  bo 
so  earnest,"  said  old  Betty,  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  her  eyes. 

"I  was  a  pretty  lass  mysel',"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne;  and  then  she  paused;  "but  you're 
not  to  think  as  I  ever  give  in  to  them.  I  wasn't 
that  sort ;  and  I  had  folks  as  looked  after  me. 
I  don't  say  as  Swayne  is  much  to  look  at,  after 


all  as  was  in  my  power ;  but  if  Miss  Pamela 
don't  mind,  she'll  be  real  thankful  afore  she's 
half  my  age  to  take  up  with  a  deal  worse  than 
Swayne ;  and  that's  my  last  word,  if  I  was  never 
to  draw  a  breath  more." 

"Husht!"  said  Betty.  "Don't  take  on  like 
that.  There's  somebody  a-coming.  Husht! 
It's  just  like  as  if  it  was  a  child  of  your  own." 

"And  so  I  feel,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne  ;  "  worse 
luck  for  her,  poor  lass.  If  she  was  mine — " 

"  Husht !"  said  Betty  again ;  and  then  the  ap- 
proaching steps  which  they  had  heard  for  the 
last  minute  reached  the  threshold,  and  a  woman 
presented  herself  at  the  door.  She  was  not  a 
woman  that  either  of  them  knew.  She  was  old, 
very  tall,  very  thin,  and  very  dusty  with  walking. 
"I'm  most  dead  with  tiredness.  May  I  come 
in  and  rest  a  bit?"  she  said.  She  had  a  pair  of 
keen  black  eyes,  which  gleamed  out  below  her 
poke  bonnet,  and  took  in  every  thing,  and  did 
not  look  excessively  tired  ;  but  her  scanty  black 
gown  was  white  with  dust.  Old  Betty,  for  her 
own  part,  did  not  admire  the  stranger's  looks, 
but  she  consented  to  let  her  come  in,  "  manners" 
forbidding  any  inhospitality,  and  placed  her  a 
chair  as  near  as  possible  to  the  door. 

"I  come  like  a  stranger,"  said  the  woman, 
"but  I'm  not  to  call  a  stranger  neither.  I'm 
Nancy  as  lives  with  old  Mrs.  Fennell,  them 
young  folks'  grandmamma.  I  had  summat  to 
do  nigh  here,  and  I  thought  as  I'd  like  to  see  the 
place.  It's  a  fine  place  for  one  as  was  nothing 
but  an  attorney  once.  I  allays  wonder  if  they're 
good  folks  to  live  under,  such  folks  as  these." 

"  So  you're  Nancy!"  said  the  old  woman  of 
the  lodge.  "  I've  heard  tell  of  you.  I  heard  of 
you  along  of  Stevens  as  you  recommended  here. 
I  haven't  got  nothing  to  say  against  the  masters ; 
they're  well  and  well  enough ;  Miss  Sara,  she's 
hasty,  but  she's  a  good  heart." 

"  She  don't  show  it  to  her  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  said  Nancy,  significantly.  "  Is  this  lady 
one  as  lives  about  here?" 

Then  it  was  explained  to  the  stranger  who 
Mrs.  Swayne  was.  "  Mr.  Swayne  built  them 
cottages,"  said  Betty  ;  "  they're  his  own,  and  as 
nice  a  well-furnished  house  and  as  comfortable ; 
and  his  good  lady  ain't  one  of  them  that  wastes 
or  wants.  She  has  a  lodger  in  the  front  parlor, 
and  keeps  'em  as  nice  as  it's  a  picture  to  see,  and 
as  respected  in  the  whole  parish — ' 

"Don't  you  go  on  a-praising  me  before  my 
face,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  modestly;  "we're 
folks  as  are  neither  rich  nor  poor,  and  can  give 
our  neighbors  a  hand  by  times  and  times.  You're 
a  stranger,  as  is  well  seen,  or  you  wouldn't  be 
cur'ous  about  Swayne  and  me." 

"I'm  a  stranger  sure  enough,"  said  Nancy. 
"  We're  poor  relations,  that's  what  we  are  ;  and 
the  likes  of  us  is  not  wanted  here.  If  I  was 
them  I'd  take  more  notice  o'  my  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  one  as  can  serve  them  yet,  like  she 
can.  It  ain't  what  you  call  a  desirable  place," 
said  Nancy ;  "  she's  awful  aggravating  some- 
times, like  the  most  of  old  women ;  but  all  the 
same  they're  her  children's  children,  and  I'd 
allays  let  that  count  if  it  was  me." 

' '  That's  old  Mrs.  Fennell  ?"  said  Betty  ;  "  she 
never  was  here  as  I  can  think  on  but  once. 
Miss  Sara  isn't  one  that  can  stand  being  inter- 
fered with  ;  but  they  sends  her  an  immensity  of 
game,  and  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  such 
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things,  and  I've  always  heard  as  the  master  gives 
her  an  allowance.  I  don't  see  as  she's  any  rea- 
son to  complain." 

"A  woman  as  knows  as  much  as  she  does," 
said  Nancy,  solemnly,  "she  ought  to  be  better 
looked  to;"  and  then  she  changed  her  tone. 
"  I've  walked  all  this  long  way,  and  I  have  got 
to  get  back  again,  and  she'll  be  as  cross  as  cross 
if  I'm  long.  And  I  don't  suppose  there's  no  om- 
nibus or  nothing  going  my  way.  If  it  was  but 
a  cart — " 

"There's  a  carrier's  cart,"  said  Betty;  "but 
Mrs.  Swayne  could  tell  you  most  about  that. 
Her  two  lodgers  come  in  it,  and  Mrs.  Preston, 
that  time  she  had  something  to  do  in  Master- 
ton — " 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Preston?"  said  Nancy  quickly. 
"  I've  heard  o'  that  name.  And  I've  heard  in 
Masterton  of  some  one  as  came  in  the  carrier's 
cart.  If  I  might  make  so  bold,  who  is  she  ?  Is 
she  your  lodger  ?  I  once  knew  some  folks  of  that 
name  in  my  young  days,  and  I'd  like  to  hear." 

"  Oh  yes,  she's  my  lodger, "said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
* '  and  a  terrible  trouble  to  me.  I'd  just  been  a- 
grumbling  to  Betty  when  you  came  in.  She  and 
that  poor  thing  Pamela,  they  lay  on  my  mind  so 
heavy,  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  You  might  give 
old  Mrs.  Fennell  a  hint  to  speak  to  Mr.  John. 
He's  a-running  after  that  girl,  he  is,  till  it  turns 
one  sick;  and  a  poor  silly  woman  of  a  mother 
as  won't  see  no  harm  in  it.  If  the  old  lady  was 
to  hear  in  a  sort  of  a  side  way  like,  she  might 
give  Mr.  John  a  talking  to.  Not  as  I  have 
much  confidence  in  his  mending.  Gentlemen 
never  does." 

"Oh,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  strange  gleam  of 
her  dark  eyes,  "  so  she's  got  a  daughter  !  and  it 
was  her  as  came  into  Masterton  in  the  carrier's 
cart  ?  I  just  wanted  to  know.  May  be  you 
could  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  looking  woman  she 
was.  There  was  one  as  I  knew  once  in  my 
young  days — " 

"  She  ain't  unlike  yourself,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
with  greater  brevity  than  usual ;  and  she  turned 
and  began  to  investigate  Nancy  with  a  closeness 
for  which  she  was  not  prepared.  Another  gleam 
shot  from  the  stranger's  black  eyes  as  she  listen- 
ed. It  even  brought  a  tinge  of  color  to  her  gray 
cheek,  and  though  she  restrained  herself  with  the 
utmost  care,  there  was  unquestionably  a  certain 
excitement  in  her.  Mrs.  Swayne's  eyes  were 
keen,  but  they  were  not  used  to  read  mysteries. 
A  certain  sense  of  something  to  find  out  "oppress- 
ed her  senses ;  but,  notwithstanding  her  curiosity, 
she  had  not  an  idea  what  secret  there  could  be. 

"If  it's  the  same  person,  it's  years  and  years 
since  I  saw  her  last,"  said  Nancy ;  "and  so  she's 
got  a  daughter !  I  shouldn't  think  it  could  be  a 
very  young  daughter  if  it's  hers  ;  she  should  be 
as  old  as  me.  And  it  was  her  as  came  in  to 
Masterton  in  the  carrier's  cart !  Well,  well ! 
what  droll  things  docs  happen  to  be  sure." 

"I  don't  know  what's  droll  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne  ;  "but  I  don't  know  nought  about 
her.  She's  always  been  quiet  and  genteel  as  a 
lodger — always  till  this  business  came  on  about 
Mr.  John.  But  I'd  be  glad  to  know  where  her 
friends  was,  if  she's  got  any  friends.  She's  as 
old  as  you,  or  older,  and  not  to  say  any  thing  as 
is  unpleasant — it's  an  awful  thing  to  think  of — 
what  if  folks  should  go  and  die  in  your  lionise, 
and  you  not  know  their  friends  ?" 


"  If  it's  that  you're  thinking  of,  she's  got  no 
friends,"  said  Nancy,  with  a  vehemence  that 
seemed  unnatural  and  uncalled-for  to  her  com- 
panions— "none  as  I  know  of  nowheres — but 
may  be  me.  And  it  isn't  much  as  I  could  do. 
She's  a  woman  as  has  been  awful  plundered  and 
wronged  in  her  time.  Mr.  John  !  oh,  I'd  just 
like  to  hear  what  it  is  about  Mr.  John.  If  that 
was  to  come  after  all,  I  tell  you  it  would  call 
down  fire  from  heaven." 

"  Goodness  gracious  me  !"  said  Mrs.  Swayne, 
"what  does  the  woman  mean?"  And  Betty 
too  uttered  a  quavering  exclamation,  and  they 
both  drew  their  chairs  closer  to  the  separated 
seat,  quite  apart  from  the  dai's  of  intimacy  and 
friendship,  upon  which  the  dusty  stranger  had 
been  permitted  to  rest. 

Nancy,  however,  had  recollected  herself. 
"Mean?"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  innocence  ; 
"oh,  I  didn't  mean  nothing;  but  that  I've  a 
kind  of  spite — I  don't  deny  it — at  them  grand 
Brownlows,  that  don't  take  no  notice  to  speak 
of  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood.  That's  all 
as  I  mean.  I  ain't  got  no  time  to-day,  but 
if  you'll  say  as  Nancy  Christian  sends  her  com- 
pliments and  wants  badly  to  see  Mrs.  Preston,  and 
is  coming  soon  again,  I'll  be  as  obliged  as  ever  I 
can  be.  If  it's  her,  she'll  think  on  who  Nancy 
Christian  was ;  and  if  it  ain't  her,  it  don't  make 
much  matter,"  she  continued,  with  a  sigh.  She 
said  these  last  words  very  slowly,  looking  at 
neither  of  her  companions,  fixing  her  eyes  upon 
the  door  of  Swayne's  cottage,  at  which  Pamela 
had  appeared.  The  sun  came  in  at  Betty's  door 
and  dazzled  the  stranger's  eyes,  and  it  was  not  easy 
for  her  at  first  to  see  Pamela,  who  stood  in  the 
shade.  The  girl  had  looked  out  for  no  particu- 
lar reason,  only  because  she  was  passing  that 
way  ;  and  as  she  stood  giving  a  glance  up  and  a 
glance  down  the  road — a  glance  which  was  not 
wistful,  but  full  of  a  sweet  confidence — Nancy 
kept  staring  at  her,  blinking  her  eyes  to  escape 
the  sunshine.  "  Is  that  the  girl  ?"  she  said,  a 
little  hoarsely.  And  then  all  the  three  looked 
out  and  gazed  at  Pamela  in  her  tender  beauty. 
Pamela  saw  them  also.  It  did  not  occur  to  her 
whose  the  third  head  might  be,  nor  did  she  care 
very  much.  She  felt  sure  they  were  discussing 
her,  shaking  their  heads  over  her  imprudence  ; 
but  Pamela  at  the  moment  was  too  happy  to  be 
angry.  She  said,  "Poor  old  things,"  to  herself. 
They  were  poor  old  things ;  they  had  not  the 
blood  dancing  in  their  veins  as  she  had  ;  they  had 
not  light  little  feet  that  flew  over  the  paths,  nor 
light  hearts  that  leaped  in  their  breasts,  poor  old 
souls.  She  waved  her  hand  to  them  half  kindly, 
half  saucily,  and  disappeared  again  like  a  living 
bit  of  sunshine  into  the  house  which  lay  so  obsti- 
nately in  the  shade.  As  for  Nancy,  she  was 
moved  in  some  wonderful  way  by  this  sight. 
She  trembled  when  the  girl  made  that  half-mock- 
ing, half-sweet  salutation  ;  the  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  "  She  could  never  have  a  child  so  young, " 
she  muttered  half  to  herself,  and  then  gazed  and 
gazed  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  When  Pame- 
la disappeared  she  rose  up  and  shook  the  dust, 
not  from  her  feet,  but  from  her  skirts,  outside 
old  Betty's  door.  "I've  only  a  minute,"  said 
Nancy,  "  but  if  I  could  set  eyes  on  the  mother 
I  could  tell  if  it  was  her  I  used  to  know." 

"I  left  her  lyin'  down  wi'  a  bad  headache," 
said  Mrs.  Swayne.  "  If  you  like  you  can  go  and 
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take  a  look  through  the  parlor  window  ;  or  1 11 
ask  if  she's  better.  Them  sort  of  folks  that  have 
little  to  do  gets  headaches  terrible  easy.  Of  an 
afternoon  when  their  dinner's  over,  what  has  the 
likes  of  them  to  take  tip  their  time  ?  They  takes 
a  sleep  on  my  sofa,  or  they  takes  a  walk,  and  a 
headache  comes  natural-like  when  folks  has  all 
that  time  on  their  hands.  Come  across  and 
look  in  at  the  window.  It's  low,  and  if  your 
eyes  are  good  you  can  just  see  her  where  she 
lays." 

Nancy  followed  her  new  companion  across  the 
road.  As  she  went  out  of  the  gates  she  gave  a 
glance  up  through  the  avenue,  and  made  as 
though  she  would  have  shaken  her  fist  at  the 
great  house.  "  If  you  but  knew!"  Nancy  said 
to  herself.  But  they  did  not  know,  and  the  sun- 
shine lay  as  peacefully  across  the  pretty  stretch 
of  road  as  if  there  had  been  no  dangers  there. 
The  old  woman  crossed  over  to  Mrs.  Swayne's 
cottage,  and  went  into  the  little  square  of  garden 
where  Pamela  sometimes  watered  the  flowers. 
Nancy  stooped  over  the  one  monthly  rose  and 
plucked  a  bit  of  the  homely  lads'-love  in  the  cor- 
ner which  flourished  best  of  all,  and  then  she 
drew  very  close  to  the  window  and  looked  in. 
It  was  an  alarming  sight  to  the  people  within. 
Mrs.  Preston  had  got  a  second  cup  of  tea,  and 
raised  herself  up  on  her  pillow  to  swallow  it, 
when  all  at  once  this  gray  visage,  not  unlike  her 
own,  surrounded  with  black  much  like  her  own 
dress,  looked  in  upon  her,  a  stranger,  and  yet 
somehow  wearing  a  half-familiar  aspect.  As 
for  Pamela,  there  was  something  awful  to  her 
in  the  vision.  She  turned  round  to  her  mother 
in  a  fright  to  compare  the  two  faces.  She  was 
not  consciously  superstitious,  but  yet  dim  thoughts 
of  a  wraith,  a  double,  a  solemn  messenger  of 
doom,  were  in  her  mind.  She  had  heard  of 
such  things.  "  Go  and  see  who  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston  ;  and  Pamela  rushed  out,  not  feeling 
sure  that  the  strange  apparition  might  not  have 
vanished.  But  it  had  not  vanished.  Nancy 
stood  at  the  door,  and  when  she  was  looked  into 
in  the  open  day-light  she  was  not  so  dreadfully 
like  Mrs.  Preston's  wraith. 

"  Good-day,  miss,"  said  Nancy  ;  "I  thought 
as  may  be  I  might  have  had  a  few  words  with 
your  mother.  If  she's  the  person  I  take  her  for, 
I  used  to  know  her  long,  long  ago ;  and  I've  a 
deal  that's  very  serious  to  say." 

"  You  frightened  us  dreadfully  looking  in  at 
the  window,"  said  Pamela.  "  And  mamma  has 
such  a  bad  headache ;  she  has  been  a  good  deal 
— worried.  Would  you  mind  coming  back  an- 
other time  ? — or  is  it  any  thing  I  can  say  ?" 

"  There's  something  coming  down  the  road," 
said  Nancy ;  "  and  I  am  tired  and  I  can't  walk 
back.  If  it's  the  carrier  I'll  have  to  go,  miss. 
And  I  can't  say  the  half  nor  the  quarter  to  you. 
Is  it  the  carrier?  Then  I'll  have  to  go.  Tell 
her  it  was  one  as  knew  her  when  we  was  both 
young— knew  her  right  well,  and  all  her  ways- 
knew  her  mother.  And  I've  a  deal  to  say ;  and 
my  name's  Nancy  Christian,  if  she  should  ask. 
If  she's  the  woman  I  take  her  for,  she'll  know 
my  name." 

"And  you'll  come  back?— will  you  be  sure 
to  come  back  ?"  asked  Pamela,  carelessly,  vet 
with  a  girl's  eagerness  for  every  thing  like  change 
and  news.  The  cart  had  stopped  by  this  time, 
and  Mrs.  Swayne  had  brought  forth  a  chair  to  aid 


the  stranger  in  her  ascent.  The  place  was 
roused  by  the  event.  Old  Betty  stood  at  her 
cottage,  and  Swayne  had  hobbled  out  from  the 
kitchen,  and  even  Mrs.  Preston,  forgetting  the 
headache,  had  stolen  to  the  window,  and  peeped 
out  through  the  small  Venetian  blind  which  cov- 
ered the  lower  part  of  it  to  look  at  and  wonder 
who  the  figure  belonged  to  which  had  so  strange 
a  likeness  to  herself.  Amid  all  these  specta- 
tors Nancy  mounted,  slowly  shaking  out  once 
more  the  dust  from  her  skirts. 

"  I'll  be  late,  and  she'll  give  me  an  awful  talk- 
ing to,"  she  said.  "No;  I  can't  stop  to-day. 
But  I'll  come  again — oh  yes,  I'll  come  again." 
She  kept  looking  back  as  long  as  she  was  in 
sight,  peeping  round  the  hood  of  the  wagon, 
searching  them  through  and  through  with  her 
anxious  gaze  ;  while  all  the  bystanders  looked 
on  surprised.  What  had  she  to  do  with  them  ? 
And  then  her  looks,  and  her  dress,  and  her 
black  eager  eyes,  were  so  like  Mrs.  Preston's. 
Her  face  bore  a  very  doubtful,  uncertain  look  as 
she  was  thus  borne  solemnly  away.  "  I  couldn't 
know  her  after  such  a  long  time  ;  and  I  don't 
see  as  she  could  have  had  a  child  so  young,"  was 
what  Nancy  was  saying  to  herself,  shaking  her 
head,  and  then  reassuring  herself.  This  visit 
made  a  sensation  which  almost  diverted  public 
attention  from  Mr.  John  ;  and  when  Nancy's 
message  was  repeated  to  Mrs.  Preston,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  an  immediate  recognition  which  in- 
creased the  excitement.  "Nancy  Christian!" 
Mrs.  Preston  repeated  all  the  evening  long. 
She  could  think  of  nothing  else.  It  made  her 
head  so  much  worse  that  she  had  to  go  to  bed, 
where  Pamela  watched  her  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  interest.  This  was  Nancy's  first 
visit.  She  did  not  mean,  even  had  she  had  time, 
to  proceed  to  any  thing  more  important  that 
dav. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

HOW  SARA  REGARDED  THE  MOTE  IN  HER  BROTH- 
ER'S EYE. 

A  FEW  days  after  these  events,  caprice  or 
curiosity  led  Sara  to  Swayne's  cottage.  She  had 
very  much  given  up  going  there — why,  she  could 
scarcely  have  explained.  In  reality  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  relationship  between  her  broth- 
er and  her  friend  ;  but  either  that,  unknown 
to  herself,  had  exercised  some  kind  of  magnetic 
repulsion  upon  her,  or  her  own  preoccupation 
had  withdrawn  Sara  from  any  special  approach 
to  her  little  favorite.  She  would  have  said  she 
was  as  fond  of  her  as  ever  ;  but  in  fact  she  did 
not  want  Pamela  as  she  had  wanted  her.  And 
the  consequence  was  that  they  had  been  much 
longer  apart  than  either  of  them,  occupied  with 
their  own  concerns,  had  been  aware.  The  mo- 
tive which  drew  Sara  thither  after  so  long  an 
interval  was  about  as  mysterious  as  that  which 
kept  her  away.  She  went,  but  did  not  know 
why  ;  perhaps  from  some  impulse  of  those  secret 
threads  of  fate  which  are  ever  being  drawn  un- 
consciously to  us  into  another  and  another  com- 
bination ;  perhaps  simply  from  a  girlish  yearning 
toward  the  pleasant  companion  of  whom  for  a 
time  she  had  made  so  much.  Mrs.  Preston  had 
not  recovered  when  Sara  went  to  see  her  daugh- 
ter— she  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa  with  one  of 
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her  nervous  attacks,  Pamela  said— though  the 
fact  was  that  neither  mother  nor  daughter  un- 
derstood what  kind  of  attack  it  was.  Anxiety 
and  excitement  and  uncertainty  had  worn  pool- 
Mrs.  Preston  out ;  and  then  her  headache  was 
so  handy — it  saved  her  from  making  any  decision 
— it  excused  her  to  herself  for  not  settling  im- 
mediately what  she  ought  to  do.  She  was  not 
able  to  move,  and  she  was  thankful  for  it.  She 
could  not  undergo  the  fatigue  of  finding  some 
other  place  to  live  in,  of  giving  Mr.  John  his 
final  answer.  To  be  sure  he  knew  and  she  knew 
that  his  final  answer  had  been  given — that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  it ;  but  still  every  prac- 
tical conclusion  was  postponed  by  the  attack, 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  was  the  most  fortu- 
nate thing  which  could  have  occurred. 

Things  were  thus  with  them  when  Sara,  after 
a  long  absence,  one  day  suddenly  lighted  down 
upon  the  shady  house  in  the  glory  of  her  summer 
attire,  like  a  white  dove  lying  into  the  bosom  of 
the  clouds.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  Pamela  in  her  black  frock  stood  no  chance 
in  the  presence  of  her  visitor ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  when  Miss  Brownlow  came  floating  in  with 
her  light  dress,  and  her  bright  ribbons  and  her 
shining  hair,  every  thing  about  her  gleaming 
with  a  certain  reflection  from  the  sunshine,  Pa- 
mela and  her  mother  could  neither  of  them  look 
at  any  thing  else.  She  dazzled  them,  and  yet 
drew  their  eyes  to  her,  as  light  itself  draws  every 
body's  eyes.  Pamela  shrank  a  little  from  her 
friend's  side  with  a  painful  humility,  asking  her- 
self whether  it  was  possible  that  this  bright  crea- 
ture should  ever  be  her  sister  ;  while  even  Mrs. 
Preston,  though  she  had  all  a  mother's  admira- 
tion for  her  own  child,  could  not  but  feel  her 
heart  sink  as  she  thoughf  how  this  splendid  prin- 
cess would  ever  tolerate  so  inferior  an  alliance. 
This  consciousness  in  their  minds  made  an  im- 
mediate estrangement  between  them.  Sara 
was  condescending,  and  she  felt  she  was  conde- 
scending, and  hated  herself;  and  as  for  the 
mother  and  daughter,  they  were  constrained  and 
stricken  dumb  by  the  secret  in  their  hearts. 
And  thus  there  rose  a  silent  offense  on  both  sides. 
On  hers  because  they  were  so  cold  and  distant ; 
on  theirs  because  it  seemed  to  them  that  she  had 
come  with  the  intention  of  being  affable  and 
kind  to  them,  they  who  could  no  longer  accept 
patronage.  The  mother  lay  on  the  sofa  in  the 
dark  corner,  and  Sara  sat  on  the  chair  in  the 
window,  and  between  the  two  points  Pamela 
went  straying,  ashamed  of  herself,  trying  to 
smooth  over  her  own  secret  irritation  and  discon- 
tent, trying  to  keep  the  peace  between  the  others, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  wishing  and  longing 
that  her  once  welcome  friend  would  leave  them 
to  themselves.  The  circumstances  of  their 
intercourse  were  changed,  and  the  intercourse 
itself  had  to  be  organized  anew.  Thus  the 
visit  might  have  passed  over,  leaving  only  an 
impression  of  pain  on  their  minds,  but  for  an  ac- 
cident which  set  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light. 
Pamela  had  been  seated  at  the  window  with  her 
work  before  Sara  entered,  and  underneath  the 
linen  she  had  been  stitching  lay  an  envelope  di- 
rected to  her  by  Jack  Brownlow.  Jack  had  not 
seen  his  little  love  for  one  entire  day,  and  natu- 
rally he  had  written  her  a  little  letter,  which  was 
as  foolish  as  if  he  had  not  been  so  sensible  a 
young  man.  Is  was  only  the  envelope  which  lay 


i  thus  on  the  table  under  Pamela's  work.  Its  en- 
I  closure  was  laid  up  in  quite  another  sanctuary,  but 
i  the  address  was  there,  unquestionably  in  Jack's 
hand.  It  lay  the  other  way  from  Sara's  eyes, 
tantalizing  her  with  the  well-known  writing. 
She  tried  hard — without  betraying  herself,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  conversation — to  read  the  name 
on  it  upside  down,  and  her  suspicion  had  not,  as 
may  be  supposed,  an  enlivening  effect  upon  the 
conversation.  Then  she  stooped  and  pretended 
to  look  at  Pamela's  work;  then  she  gave  the 
provoking  envelope  a  little  stealthy  touch  with 
the  end  of  her  parasol.  Perhaps  scrupulous  hon- 
or would  have  forbidden  these  little  attempts  to 
discover  the  secret ;  but  when  a  sister  perceives 
her  brother's  handwriting  on  the  work-table  of 
her  friend,  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  inclination  to 
make  sure  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  his,  in  the 
second  place  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  This  was 
all  that  Sara  was  guilty  of.  She  would  not  have 
peeped  into  the  note  for  a  kingdom,  but  she  did 
want  to  know  whom  it  was  written  to.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  some  old  scrap  of  paper,  some  passing 
word  about  mendings  or  fittings  to  Mr.  Svvayne. 
Perhaps— and  then  Sara  gave  the  envelope 
stealthily  that  little  poke  with  her  parasol. 

A  few  minutes  after  she  got  up  to  go :  her 
complexion  had  heightened  suddenly  in  the 
strangest  way,  her  eyes  had  taken  a  certain  rigid 
look,  which  meant  excitement  and  wrath.  "  Will 
vou  come  out  with  me  a  little  way  ?  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,"  she  said,  as  Pamela  went  with 
her  to  the  door.  It  was  very  different  from  those 
old  beseeching,  tender,  undeniable  invitations 
which  the  one  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to 
the  other  ;  but  there  was  something  in  it  which 
constrained  Pamela,  though  she  trembled  to  her 
very  heart,  to  obey.  She  did  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  envelope ;  she  had  forgotten  it — for- 
gotten that  she  had  left  it  there,  and  had  not  per- 
ceived Sara's  stealthy  exertions  to  secure  a  sight 
of  it.  But  nevertheless  she  knew  there  was  some- 
thing coming.  She  took  down  her  little  black  hat, 
trembling,  and  stole  out,  a  dark  little  figure,  be- 
side Sara,  stately  in  her  light  flowing  draperies. 
They  did  not  say  a  word  to  each  other  as  they 
crossed  the  road  and  entered  at  the  gates  and 
passed  Betty's  cottage.  Betty  came  to  the  door 
and  looked  after  them  with  a  curiosity  so  great 
that  she  was  tempted  to  follow  and  creep  under 
the  bushes,  and  listen ;  but  Sara  said  nothing  to 
betray  herself  as  long  as  they  were  within  the 
range  of  old  Betty's  eye.  When  they  had  got  to 
the  chestnut-trees,  to  that  spot  where  Mr.  Brown- 
low  had  come  upon  his  son  and  his  son's  love, 
and  where  there  was  a  possibility  of  escaping 
from  the  observation  of  spectators  at- the  gate, 
Sara's  composure  gave  way.  All  at  once  she 
seized  Pamela's  arm,  who  turned  round  to  her 
with  her  lips  apart  and  her  heart  struggling  up 
into  her  mouth  with  terror.  "  Jack  has  been 
writing  to  you,"  said  Sara;  "tell  me  what  it 
has  been  about." 

"  What  it  has  been  about !"  said  Pamela,  with 
a  cry.  The  poor  little  girl  was  so  taken  by  sur- 
prise that  all  her  self-possession  forsook  her.  Her 
knees  trembled,  her  heart  beat,  fluttering  wild- 
ly in  her  ears  ;  she  sank  down  on  the  grass  in  her 
confusion,  and  covcu-ed  her  face  with  her  hands. 
"Oh,  Miss  Brownlow!"  was  all  that  she  was 
able  to  say. 

"That 'is  no  answer,"  said  Sara,  with  all  her 
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natural  vehemence.  "Pamela,  get  up,  and  an- 
swer me  like  a  sensible  creature.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  it  is  your  fault.  A  man  might  write  to  you 
and  you  might  not  be  to  blame.  Tell  me  only 
what  it  means.  What  did  he  write  to  you  about?" 
Then  Pamela  bethought  herself  that  she  too 
had  a  certain  dignity  to  preserve ;  not  her  own 
so  much  as  that  which  belonged  to  her  in  right 
of  her  betrothed.  She  got  up  hastily,  blushing 
scarlet,  and  though  she  did  not  meet  Sara's 
angry  questioning  eyes,  she  turned  her  downcast 
face  toward  her  with  a  certain  steadfastness.  ' '  It 
is  not  any  harm,"  she  said,  softly,  "and,  Miss 
Brownlow,  you  are  no — no — older  than  me." 

"I  am  two  years  older  than  you,"  said  Sara, 
"and  I  know  the  world,  and  you  don't;  and 
I  am  his  sister.  Oh,  you  foolish  little  thing  ! 
don't  you  know  it  is  wicked  ?  If  you  had  told  me, 
I  never,  never  would  have  let  him  trouble  you. 
I  never  thought  Jack  would  have  done  any  thing 
so  dreadful.  It's  because  you  don't  know." 

"Mamma  knows,"  said  Pamela,  with  a  cer- 
tain self-assertion ;  and  then  her  courage  once 
more  failed  her.  "  I  tried  to  stop  him,"  she  said 
with  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes,  "  and  so  did 
mamma.  But  I  could  not  force  him  ;  not  when 
he— he— would  not.  What  I  think  of,"  cried 
Pamela,  "is  him,  not  myself;  but  if  he  won't, 
what  can  I  do?" 

"If  he  won't  what  ?"  said  Sara,  in  her  amaze- 
ment and  wrath. 

But  Pamela  could  make  no  answer;  half  with 
the  bitterness  of  it,  half  with  the  sweetness  of  it, 
her  heart  was  full.  It  was  hard  to  be  question- 
ed and  taken  to  task  thus  by  her  own  friend  ;  but 
it  was  sweet  to  know  that  what  she  could  do 
was  nothing,  that  her  efforts  had  been  vain,  that 
he  would  not  give  up.  All  this  produced  such  a 
confusion  in  her  that  she  could  not  say  another 
word.  She  turned  away,  and  once  more  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  hand ;  not  that  she  was 
at  all  miserable — or  if  indeed  it  was  a  kind  of 
misery,  misery  itself  is  sometimes  sweet. 

As  for  Sara,  she  blazed  upon  her  little  com- 
panion with  an  indignation  which  was  splendid 
to  behold.  "Your  mamma  knows,"  she  said, 
"and  permits  it!  Oh,  Pamela!  that  I  should 
have  been  so  fond  of  you,  and  that  you  should 
treat  me  like  this  !" 

' '  I  am  not  treating  you  badly — it  is  you,"  said 
Pamela,  with  a  sob  which  she  could  not  restrain, 
"who  are  cruel  tome." 

"If  you  think  so,  we  had  better  part,"  said 
Sara,  with  tragic  grandeur.  "  We  had  better 
part,  and  forget  that  we  ever  knew  each  other.  I 
could  have  borne  any  thing  from  you  but  being 
false.  Oh,  Pamela !  how  could  you  do  it  ?  To 
be  treacherous  to  me  who  have  always  loved  you, 
and  to  correspond  with  Jack!" 

"I — don't  —  correspond  —  with  Jack,"  cried 
Pamela,  the  words  being  wrung  out  of  her ;  and 
then  she  stopped  short,  and  dried  her  eyes,  and 
grew  red,  and  looked  Sara  in  the  face.  It  was 
true,  and  yet  it  was  false ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  falsehood  in  the  spirit  made  her  cheeks 
burn,  and  yet  starred  her  into  composure.  She 
stood  upright  for  the  first  time,  and  eyed  her 
questioner,  but  it  was  with  the  self-possession  not 
of  innocence  but  of  guilt. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Sara — 
"very  glad;  but  you  let  him  write  to  you. 
And  when  I  see  his  handwriting  on  your  table, 


what  am  I  to  think  ?  I  will  speak  to  him  about 
it  to-night;  I  will  not  have  him  tease  you.  Pa- 
mela, if  you  will  trust  in  me,  I  will  bring  you 
through  it  safe.  Surely  it  would  be  better  for 
you  to  have  me  for  a  friend  than  Jack  ?" 

Poor  Pamela's  eyes  sank  to  the  ground  as  this 
question  was  addressed  to  her.  Her  blush,  which 
had  begun  to  fade,  returned  with  double  violence. 
Such  a  torrent  of  crimson  rushed  to  her  face  and 
throat  that  even  Sara  took  note  of  it.  Pamela 
could  not  tell  a  lie — not  another  lie,  as  she  said 
to  herself  in  her  heart ;  for  the  fact  was  she  did 
prefer  Jack — preferred  him  infinitely  and  beyond 
all  question  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  could  not 
so  much  as  look  at  her  questioner,  much  less 
breathe  a  word  of  assent.  Sara  marked  the  si- 
lence, the  overwhelming  blush,  the  look  which 
suddenly  fell  beneath  her  own,with  the  consterna- 
tion of  utter  astonishment.  In  that  moment  a  re- 
newed storm  of  indignation  swept  over  her.  She 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  grass  in  the  impa- 
tience of  her  thoughts. 

"You  prefer  Jack,"  she  cried,  in  horror — 
"  you  prefer  Jack !  Oh,  heaven  !  but  in  that 
case,"  she  added,  gathering  up  her  long  dress  in 
her  arms,  and  turning  away  with  a  grandeur  of 
disdain  which  made  an  end  of  Pamela,  "  it  is 
evident  that  we  had  better  part.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  thing  more  I  can  say.  I  have 
thought  more  of  you  than  I  ought  to  have  done," 
said  Sara,  making  a  few  steps  forward  and  then 
turning  half  round  with  the  air  of  an  injured 
princess,  "  but  now  it  is  better  that  we  should 
part." 

With  this  she  waved  her  hand  and  turned 
away.  It  was  in  her  heart  to  have  turned  and 
one  back  fivc-and-twenty  times  before  she  reach- 
ed the  straight  line  of  th*  avenue  from  which  they 
had  strayed.  Before  she  got  to  the  first  laurel 
in  the  shrubberies  her  heart  had  given  her  fifty 
pricks  on  the  subject  of  her  cruelty ;  but  Sara 
vas  not  actually  so  moved  by  these  admonitions 
as  to  go  back.  As  for  Pamela,  she  stood  for  a 
long  time  where  her  friend  had  left  her,  motion- 
less under  the  chestnut-trees,  with  tears  dropping 
slowly  from  her  downcast  eyes,  and  a  speechless 
yet  sweet  anguish  in  her  heart.  Her  mother 
had  been  right.  The  sister's  little  friend  and 
the  brother's  betrothed  were  two  different  things. 
This  was  how  she  was  to  be  received  by  those 
who  were  nearest  in  the  world  to  him  ;  and  yet 
he  was  a  man,  and  his  own  master ;  all  she  could 
do  was  in  vain,  and  he  could  not  be  forced  to 
give  up.  Pamela  stood  still  until  his  sister's 
light  steps  began  to  sound  on  the  gravel ;  and 
when  it  was  evident  the  parting  had  been  final, 
and  that  Sara  did  not  mean  to  come  back,  the 
poor  child  relieved  her  bosom  by  a  long  sob,  and 
then  went  home  very  humbly  by  the  broad  sunny 
avenue.  She  went  and  poured  her  troubles  into 
her  mother's  bosom,  which  naturally  was  so 
much  the  worse  for  Mrs.  Preston's  headache. 
It  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  yet  there  was  one 
thing  which  gave  a  little  comfort ;  Jack  was  hir- 
own  master,  and  giving  him  up,  as  every  body 
else  adjured  her  to  do,  would  be  a  thing  entirely 
without  effect. 

The  dinner-table  at  Brovvnlows  was  very  grave 
that  night.  Mr.  Brownlow,  it  is  true,  was  much 
as  usual,  and  so  was  Jack ;  they  were  very  much 
as  they  always  were,  notwithstanding  that  very 
grave  complications  surrounded  the  footsteps  of 
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both.  But  as  for  Sara,  her  aspect  was  solemnity 
itself;  she  spoke  in  monosyllables  only;  she  ate 
little,  and  that  little  in  a  pathetic  way  ;  when 
her  father  or  her  brother  addressed  her  she  took 
out  her  finest  manners  and  extinguished  them. 
Altogether  she  was  a  very  imposing  and  majes- 
tic sight;  and  after  a  few  attempts  at  ordinary 
conversation,  the  two  gentlemen,  feeling  them- 
selves very  trifling  and  insignificant  personages 
indeed,  gave  in,  and  struggled  no  longer  against 
an  influence  which  was  too  much  for  them.  There 
was  something,  too,  in  her  manner — something 
imperceptible  to  Mr.  Brownlow,  perceptible  only 
to  Jack— which  made  it  clear  to  the  latter  that 
it  was  on  his  account  his  sister  was  so  profoundly 
disturbed.  He  said  "  Pshaw  !"  to  himself  at  first, 
and  tried  to  think  himself  quite  indifferent ;  but 
the  fact  was  he  was  not  indifferent.  When  she 
left  the  room  at  last,  Jack  had  no  heart  for  a  chat 
with  his  father  over  the  claret.  He  too  felt  his 
secret  on  his  mind,  and  became  uncomfortable 
when  he  was  drawn  at  all  into  a  confidential  at- 
titude ;  and  to-day,  in  addition  to  this,  there  was 
in  his  heart  a  prick  of  alarm.  Did  Sara  know  ? 
was  that  what  she  meant  ?  Jack  knew  very  well 
that  sooner  or  later  every  body  must  know  ;  but 
at  the  present  moment  a  mingled  sense  of  shame 
and  pri^e  and  independence  kept  him  silent. 
Even  supposing  it  was  the  most  prudent  marriage 
he  could  make,  why  should  a  fellow  go  and  tell 
every  body  like  a  girl  ?  It  might  be  well  enough 
for  a  girl  to  do  it — a  girl  had  to  get  every  body's 
consent,  and  ask  every  body's  advice,  whereas  he 
required  neither  advice  nor  consent.  And  so  he 
had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  any  thing 
about  it ;  but  it  is  nervous  work,  when  you  have 
a  secret  on  your  mind,  to  be  left  alone  with  your 
nearest  relative,  the  person  who  has  the  best  right 
to  know,  and  who  in  a  way  possesses  your  natural 
confidence  and  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  it. 
So  Jack  escaped  five  minutes  after  Sara,  and  has- 
tened to  the  drawing-room  looking  for  her.  Per-  | 
haps  she  had  expected  it — at  all  events  she  was 
there  waiting  for  him,  still  as  solemn,  pathetic  and 
important  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  She  had 
some  work  in  her  hands  which  of  itself  was  highly 
significant.  Jack  went  up  to  her,  and  she  looked 
at  him,  but  took  no  farther  notice.  After  that  one 
glance  she  looked  down  again,  and  went  on  with 
her  work — things  were  too  serious  for  speech. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Jack.  "Why 
are  you  making  such  a  tragedy-queen  of  your- 
self? What  has  every  body  done?  My  opin- 
ion is  you  have  frightened  my  father  to  death." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I  had  frightened 
papa,"  said  Sara,  meekly;  and  then  she  broke 
forth  with  vehemence,  "  Oh,  how  can  you,  Jack? 
Don't  you  feel  ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  ?" 

"/ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face?"  cried  ' 
Jack,  in  utter  bewilderment ;  and  he  retired  a  j 
step,  but  yet  stared  at  her  with  the  most  straight- 
forward stare.     His  eyes  did  not  fall  under  the 
scrutiny  of  hers,  but  gradually  as  he  looked  there 
began  to  steal  up  among  his  whiskers  an  increas- 
ing heat.     lie  grew  red,  though  there  was  no  vis- 
ible cause  for  it.      "I  should  like  to  know  what  [ 
I  have  done,"  he  said,  with  an  affected  laugh. 
"Anyhow,  you  take  high  ground." 

"I  couldn't  take  too  high  ground,"  said  Sara 
solemnly.     "  Oh,  Jack  !  how  could  you  think  of  j 
meddling  with  that  innocent  little  thing?  To  see 
her  about  so  pretty  and  sweet  as  she  was,  and 


then   to   go  and  worry  her  and  tease  her  to 
death !" 

"Worry  and  tease — whom?"  cried  Jack  in 
amaze.  This  was  certainly  not  the  accusation  he 
expected  to  hear. 

"  As  if  you  did  not  know  whom  I  mean !" 
said  his  sister.  "  Wasn't  it  throwing  themselves 
on  our  kindness  when  they  came  here  ?  And  to 
make  her  that  she  dares  not  walk  about  or  come 
out  anywhere — to  tease  her  with  letters  even!  I 
think  you  are  the  last  man  in  the  world  from 
whom  I  should  have  expected  that." 

Jack  had  taken  to  bite  his  nails,  not  well  know- 
ing what  else  to  do.  But  he  made  no  direct  re- 
ply even  to  the  solemnity  of  this  appeal.  A  flush 
of  anger  sprang  up  over  his  face,  and  yet  he  was 
amused.  "  Has  she  been  complaining  to  you  ?" 
he  said. 

"Complaining,"  said  Sara.  "Poor  little 
thing !  No,  indeed.  She  never  said  a  word. 
I  found  it  out  all  by  myself." 

"  Then  I  advise  you  to  keep  it  all  to  yourself," 
said  her  brother.  "  She  don't  want  you  to  inter- 
fere, nor  I  either.  We  can  manage  our  own 
affairs ;  and  I  think,  Sara,"  he  added,  with  an  al- 
most equal  grandeur,  "if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  notice  the  mote  in  my  brother's  eye  till  I  had 
looked  after  the  beam  in  my  own." 

The  beam  in  her  own !  what  did  he  mean  ? 
But  Jack  went  off  in  a  lofty  way,  contenting  him- 
self with  this  Parthian  arrow,  and  declining  to  ex- 
plain.  The  insinuation,  however,  disturbed  Sara. 
What  was  the  beam  in  her  own  ?  Somehow, 
while  she  was  puzzling  about  it,  a  vision  of  young 
Powys  crossed  her  mind,  papa's  friend,  who  began 
to  come  so  often.  When  she  thought  of  that,  she 
smiled  at  her  brother's  delusion.  Poor  Jack !  he 
did  not  know  that  it  was  in  discharge  of  her  most 
sacred  duty  that  she  was  civil  to  Powys.  She  had 
been  very  civil  to  him.  She  had  taken  his  part 
against  Jack's  own  refined  rudeness,  and  deliver- 
ed him  even  from  the  perplexed  affabilities  of 
her  father,  though  he  was  her  father's  friend. 
Both  Mr.  Brownlow  and  Jack  were  preoccupied, 
and  Sara  had  been  the  only  one  to  entertain  the 
stranger.  And  she  had  done  it  so  as  to  make 
the  entertainment  very  amusing  and  pleasant  to 
herself.  But  what  had  that  to  do  with  a  beam 
in  her  eye  ?  She  had  made  a  vow,  and  she  was 
performing  her  vow.  And  he  was  her  father's 
friend  ;  a-nd  if  all  other  arguments  should  be  ex- 
hausted, still  the  case  was  no  parallel  to  that  of 
Pamela.  He  was  not  a  poor  man  dwelling  at 
the  gate.  He  was  a  fairy  prince,  whom  some 
enchantment  had  transformed  into  his  present 
shape.  The  case  was  utterly  different.  Thus 
it  was  with  a  certain  magnificent  superiority  over 
her  brother's  weakness  that  Sara  smiled  to  herself 
at  his  delusion.  And  yet  she  was  grieved  to 
think  that  he  should  take  refuge  in  such  a  delu- 
sion, and  did  not  show  any  symptom  of  real  sor- 
row for  his  own  sin. 

Jack  had  hardly  gone  when  Mr.  Brownlow 
came  up  stairs.  And  he  too  asked  Sara  why  it 
was  that  she  sat  apart  in  such  melancholy  majes- 
ty. When  he  had  heard  the  cause,  he  was  more 
disturbed  than  either  of  his  children  had  been. 
Sara  had  supposed  that  Jack  might  be  trifling  with 
her  poor  little  friend — she  thought  that  he  might 
carry  the  flirtation  so  far  as  to  break  poor  Pa- 
mela's heart,  perhaps.  But  Mr.  Brownlow  knew 
that  there  were  sometimes  consequences  more  seri- 
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ous  than  even  the  breaking  of  hearts.    To  be  sure 
he  judged,  not  with  the  awful  severity  of  a  woman 

J       .  ,  _  .r_  ™,-,^  nf  fV>a  «r/vflH   '     T-in 


in  his  pockets,  not  thrust  down  with  savage  force 
to  the  depths  of  those  receptacles  ;    and  there 


hut  with  the  leniency  of  a  man  of  the  world  ;  but  was  a  kind  of  half  smile,  the  reflection  of  a  smile, 
yet  il seemed  to  him  that  worse  things  might  hap-  '  ~'—  *»'-  —"•  ^—  -™  i-™'--  <^— 
pen  to  poor  Pamela  than  an  innocent  heart-break, 
and  his  soul  was  disturbed  within  him  by  the 
thought.  He  had  warned  his  son,  with  all  the 
gravity  which  the  occasion  required ;  but  Jack 
was  young,  and  no  doubt  the  warning  had  been 
ineffectual.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  grieved  to  his 
soul ;  and,  what  was  strange  enough,  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  his  son  could  have  behaved  as 
he  had  done,  like  a  Paladin.  Jack's  philosophy, 
which  had  so  little  effect  upon  himself,  had  de- 
ceived his  father.  Mr.  Brownlow  felt  that  Jack 


about  his  mouth.  Fumes  were  hanging  about 
the  youth  of  that  intoxication  which  is  of  all 
kinds  of  intoxication  the  most  ethereal.  He  was 
softly  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  a  subdued 
sweetness  in  the  air,  and  in  the  trees,  and  in  the 
sky — something  that  was  nothing  perceptible, 
and  yet  that  kept  breathing  round  him  a  new 
influence  in  the  air.  This  was  the  sort  of  way 
in  which  his  evenings,  perhaps,  were  always  to 
be  spent.  It  gave  a  different  view  altogether 
of  the  subject  from  that  which  was  in  Jack's 
mind  on  the  first  dawning  of  the  new  life  before 


not  the  man  to  sacrifice  his  position  and  pros-  j  him.     Then  he  had  been  able  to  realize  that  it 


pects  and  ambitions  to  an  early  marriage,  and 
the  only  alternative  was  one  at  which  he  shud- 
dered. For  the  truth  was,  his  eye  had  been  much 
attracted  by  the  bright  little  face  at  the  gate.  It 
recalled  some  other  face  to  him — he  could  not  re- 
call whose  face.  He  had  thought  she  was  like 
Sara  at  first,  but  it  was  not  Sara.  And  to  think 
of  that  fresh  sweet  blossoming  creature  all  trod- 
den down  into  dust  and  ruin !  The  thought  made 
Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  contract  with  positive  pain. 
He  went  down  into  the  avenue,  and  walked  about 
there  for  hours  waiting  for  his  son.  It  must  not 
be,  he  said  to  himself — it  must  not  be  !  And  all 
this  time  Jack,  not  knowing  what  was  in  store 
for  him,  was  hearing  over  and  over  again,  with 
much  repetition,  the  story  of  the  envelope  and 
Sara's  visit,  and  was  drying  Pamela's  tears,  and 
laughing  at  her  fright,  and  asking  her  glori- 
ously what  any  body  could  do  to  separate  them  ? 
— what  could  any  body  do?  A  girl  might  be 
subject  to  her  parents ;  but  who  was  there  who 
could  take  away  his  free-will  from  a  Man  ?  This 
was  the  scope  of  Jack's  conversation,  and  it  was 
very  charming  to  his  hearer.  What  could  any 
one  do  against  that  magnificent  force  of  resolu- 
tion? Of  course  his  allowance  might* be  taken 
from  him ;  but  he  could  work.  They  had  it  all 
their  own  way  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  parlor,  though 
Mrs.  Swayne  herself  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
her  disapproval ;  but  as  yet  Mr.  John  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  anxious  parent  who  walked  up  and 
down  waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gate. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  DOUBLE   HUMILIATION. 

JACK  entered  the  avenue  that  evening  in  a 
frame  of  mind  very  different  from  his  feelings  on 
his  last  recotded  visit  to  Swayne's  cottage.  He 
had  been  sitting  with  Pamela  all  the  evening. 
Mrs.  Preston  had  retired  up  stairs  with  her  head- 
ache, and,  with  an  amount  of  good  sense  for 
which  Jack  respected  her,  did  not  come  down 
again ;  and  the  young  fellow  sat  with  Pamela, 
and  the  minutes  flew  on  angels'  wings.  When 
he  came  away  his  feelings  were  as  different  as 
can  be  conceived  from  those  with  which  he 
marched  home,  resolute  but  rueful,  after  his  first 
interview  with  Mrs.  Preston.  Pamela  and  her 
mother  were  two  very  different  things — the  one 
was  duty,  and  had  to  be  got  through  with ;  but 
the  other— Jack  went  slowly,  and  took  a  little 
notice  of  the  stars,  and  felt  that  the  evening  air 
was  very  sweet.  He  had  put  his  hands  lightly 


would  make  a  wonderful  difference  in  all  his 
plans  and  prospects,  and  even  in  his  comforts. 
Now,  the  difference  looked  all  the  other  way. 
Yes,  it  would  indeed  be  a  difference  !  To  go  in 
every  night,  not  to  Brownlows  with  his  father's 
intermitting  talk  and  Sara's  "  tantrums"  (this 
was  his  brotherly  way  of  putting  it),  and  the 
monotony  of  a  grave  long  established  wealthy 
existence,  but  into  a  poor  little  house  full  of  nov- 
elty and  freshness,  and  quaint  poverty,  and 
amusing  straits,  and — Pamela.  To  be  sure  that 
last  was  the  great  point.  They  had  beqp  specu- 
lating about  this  wonderful  new  little  house,  as 
was  natural,  and  she  had  laughed  till  the  tears 
glistened  in  her  pretty  eyes  at  thought  of  all  the 
mistakes  she  would  make — celestial  blunders, 
which  even  to  Jack,  sensible  as  he  was,  looked 
(to-night)  as  if  they  must  be  pleasanter  and  bet- 
ter and  every  way  more  fitting  than  the  wisest 
actions  of  the  other  people.  In  this  kind  of 
sweet  insanity  the  young  fellow  had  left  his  little 
love.  Life  somehow  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
different  aspect  to  him  since  that  other  evening. 
No  doubt  it  was  a  serious  business;  but  then 
when  there  are  two  young  creatures,  you  under- 
stand, setting  out  together,  and  a  hundred 
chances  before  them,  such  as  nobody  could  divine 
— one  to  help  the  other  if  either  should  stumble, 
and  two  to  laugh  over  every  thing,  and  a  hundred 
devices  to  be  contrived,  and  Crusoe-like  experi- 
ments in  the  art  of  living,  and  droll  little  mishaps, 
and  a  perpetual  sweet  variety — the  prospect 
changes.  This  is  why  there  had  come,  in  the 
starlight,  a  sort  of  reflection  of  a  smile  upon 
Jack's  mouth.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  so  very 
considerate  and  sensible  of  Mrs.  Preston  to  have 
that  headache  and  stay  up  stairs.  And  Pamela, 
altogether  apart  from  the  fact  that  she  was  Pa- 
mela, was  such  charming  company — so  fresh,  so 
quick,  so  ready  to  take  up  any  thing  that  look- 
ed like  fun,  so  full  of  pleasant  changes,  catching 
the  light  upon  her  at  so  many  points.  This 
bright,  rippling,  sparkling,  limpid  stream  was  to 
go  singing  through  all  his  life.  He  was  think- 
ing of  this  when  he  suddenly  saw  the  shadow 
under  the  chestnuts,  and  found  that  his  fa- 
ther had  come  out  to  meet  him.  It  was 
rather  a  startling  interruption  to  so  pleasant  a 
dream. 

Jack  was  very  much  taken  aback,  but  he  did 
not  lose  his  self-possession  ;  he  made  a  brave  at- 
tempt to  stave  off  all  discussion,  and  make  the 
encounter  appear  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  as  was  the  instinct  of  a  man  up  to  the 
requirements  of  his  century.  "It's  a  lovely 
night,"  said  Jack;  "I  don't  wonder  you  came 
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out.  I've  been  myself — for  a  walk.  It  does  a 
fellow  more  good  than  sitting  shut  up  in  these 
stuffy  rooms  all  night." 

Now  the  fact  was  Jack  had  been  shut  up  in 
a  very  stuffy  room,  a  room  smaller  than  the  small- 
est chamber  into  which  he  had  ever  entered  at 
Brownlows  ;  but  there  are  matters,  it  is  well 
known,  in  which  young  men  do  not  feel  them- 
selves bound  by  the  strict  limits  of  fact. 

"I  was  not  thinking  about  the  night,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow;  "there  are  times  when  a  man 
is  glad  to  move  about  to  keep  troublesome  things 
out  of  his  mind  ;  but  luckily  you  don't,  know  much 
about  that." 

"  I  know  as  much  about  it  as  most  people, 
I  suppose,  sir,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little  natural 
indignation  ;  "  but  I  hope  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular to  put  you  out — that  Wardell  case — " 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  the  Wardell  case  ei- 
ther," said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  an  impatient  mo- 
mentary smile.  "I  fear  my  clients'  miseries 
don't  impress  me  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 
I  was  thinking  of  things  nearer  home — " 

Upon  which  there  was  a  moment's  pause.  If 
Jack  had  followed  his  first  impulse,  he  would 
have  asked,  with  a  little  defiance,  if  it  was  any 
thing  in  his  conduct  to  which  his  father  partic- 
ularly objected.  But  he  was  prudent,  and  re- 
frained ;  and  they  took  a  few  steps  on  together 
in  silence  toward  the  house,  which  shone  in  front 
of  them  with  all  its  friendly  lights. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  that  reflective 
way  that  men  think  it  competent  and  proper  to 
use  when  their  interlocutor  is  young,  and  can 
not  by  any  means  deny  the  fact.  "You  don't 
know  much  about  it ;  the  hardest  thing  that  ever 
came  in  your  way  was  to  persuade  yourself  to 
give  up  a  personal  indulgence :  and  even  that 
you  have  not  always  done.  You  don't  under- 
stand what  care  means.  How  should  you? 
Youth  is  never  really  occupied  with  any  thing 
but  itself." 

"You  speak  very  positively,  sir,"  said  Jack, 
affronted.  "I  suppose  it's  no  use  for  a  man  in 
that  selfish  condition  to  say  a  word  in  his  own 
defense." 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  selfish  —  it's  natu- 
ral," said  Mr.  Brownlow :  and  then  he  sighed. 
"Jack,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.  We  had 
a  talk  on  a  serious  subject  some  time  ago — " 

"Yes,"  said  Jack.  He  saw  now  what  was 
coming,  and  set  himself  to  face  it.  He  thrust 
his  hands  deep  down  into  his  pockets  and  set  up 
his  shoulders  to  his  ears,  which  was  a  good  warn- 
ing, had  Mr.  Brownlow  perceived  it,  that,  come 
right  or  wrong,  come  rhyme  or  reason,  this  rock 
should  fly  from  its*  firm  base  as  soon  as  Jack 
would — and  that  any  remonstrance  on  the  sub- 
ject was  purely  futile.  But  Mr.  Brownlow  did 
not  perceive. 

"I  thought  you  had  been  convinced,"  his 
father  continued.  "It  might  be  folly  on  my 
part  to  think  any  sort  of  reason  would  induce  a 
young  fellow,  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  to 
forego  his  pleasure  ;  but  I  suppose  I  had  a  prej- 
udice in  favor  of  my  own  son,  and  I  thought 
you  saw  it  in  the  right  point  of  view.  I  hear 
from  Sara  to-night — " 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  Sara  has  to  do 
with  it,"  said  Jack,  with  an  explosion  of  indig- 
nation. "  Of  course,  sir,  all  you  may  have  to 
say  on  this  or  any  other  subject  I  am  bound  to 


listen  to  with  respect ;  but  as  for  Sara  and  her 
interference — " 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
sharply.  "Sara  has  told  me  nothing  that  I 
could  not  have  found  out  for  myself.  I  warned 
you,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  any 
use  ;  and  now  I  have  a  word  more  to  say.  Look 
here.  I  take  an  interest  in  this  little  girl  at  the 
gate.  There  is  something  in  her  face  that  re- 
minds me — but  never  mind  that.  I  feel  sure 
she's  a  good  girl,  and  I  won't  have  her  harmed. 
Understand  me  once  for  all.  You  may  think 
it  a  small  matter  enough,  but  it's  not  a  small  mat- 
ter. I  won't  have  that  child  harmed.  If  she 
should  come  to  vil  through  you,  you  shall  have  me 
to  answer  to.  It  is  not  only  her  poor  mother 
to  any  poor  friend  she  may  have — " 

"Sir," cried  Jack,  boiling  over,  "do  you  know 
you  are  insulting  me  ?" 

"Listen  to  what  I  am  saying,"  said  his  fa- 
ther. "  Don't  answer.  I  am  in  earnest.  She  is 
an  innocent  child,  and  I  won't  have  her  harmed. 
If  you  can't  keep  away  from  her,  have  the  hon- 
esty to  tell  me  so,  and  I'll  find  means  to  get  you 
away.  Good  Lord,  sir !  is  every  instinct  of  man- 
hood so  dead  in  you  that  you  can  not  overcome 
a  vicious  inclination,  though  it  should  ruin  that 
poor  innocent  child  ?" 

A  perfect  flood  of  fury  and  resentment  swept 
through  Jack's  mind  ;  but  he  was  not  going  to  be 
angry  and  lose  his  advantage.  He  was  white 
with  suppressed  passion,  but  his  voice  did  not 
swell  with  anger,  as  his  father's  had  done.  It  was 
thus  his  self-possession  that  carried  the  day. 

"When  you  have  done,  sir,"  he  said,  taking 
off  his  hat  with  a  quietness  which  cost  him  an  im- 
mense effort,  "perhaps  you  will  hear  what  I 
have  got  to  say." 

Mr.  Brownlow  for  the  moment  had  lost  his  tem- 
per, which  was  very  foolish.  Probably  it  was 
because  other  things  too  were  going  wrong,  and 
his  sense  of  justice  did  not  permit  him  to  avenge 
their  contrariety  upon  the  purely  innocent. 
Now  Jack  was  not  purely  innocent,  and  here 
was  an  outlet.  And  then  he  had  been  walking 
about  in  the  avenue  for  more  than  an  hour  wait- 
ing, and  was  naturally  sick  of  it.  And,  finally, 
having  lost  his  own  temper,  he  was  furious  with 
Jack  for  not  losing  his. 

"Speak  out,  sir,"  he  cried;  "I  have  done. 
Not  that  y<fur  speaking  can  make  much  differ- 
ence. I  repeat,  if  you  hurt  a  hair  of  that  child's 
head — " 

"I  will  thank  you  to  speak  of  her  in  a  differ- 
ent way,"  said  Jack,  losing  patience  also. 
"  You  may  think  me  a  villain  if  you  please  ;  but 
how  dare  you  venture  to  suppose  that  I  could 
bring  her  to  harm?  Is  she  nobody?  is  that  all 
you  think  of  her?  By  Jove!  the  young  lady 
you  are  speaking  of,  without  knowing  her,"  said 
Jack,  suddenly  stopping  himself,  staring  at  his 
father  with  calm  fury,  and  speaking  with  deadly 
emphasis,  "  is  going  to  be — my  wife." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  so  utterly  confounded  that 
he  stood  still  and  stared  in  his  turn  at  his  auda- 
cious son.  He  gave  a  start  as  if  some  one  had 
shot  him ;  and  then  he  stood  speechless  and 
stared,  wondering  blankly  if  some  transforma- 
tion had  occurred,  or  if  this  was  actually  Jack 
that  stood  before  him.  It  ought  to  have  been  a 
relief  to  his  mind— no  doubt  if  he  had  been  as 
good  a  man  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  would 
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have  gone  down  on  his  knees  and  given  thanks 
that  his  son's  intentions  were  so  virtuous ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  amaze  swallowed  up  every  other 
sentiment.  "Your  wife !"  he  said,  with  the  ut- 
most wonder  which  the  human  voice  is  capable 
of  expressing  in  his  voice.  The  wildest  effort 
of  imagination  could  never  have  brought  him  to 
such  an  idea— Jack's  wife  !  His  consternation 
was  such  that  it  took  the  strength  out  of  him. 
He  could  not  have  said  a  word  more  had  it  been 
to  save  his  life.  If  any  one  had  pushed  rudely 
against  him  he  might  have  dropped  on  the 
ground  in  the  weakness  of  his  amaze.  "You 
might  have  knocked  him  down  with  a  feather," 
was  the  description  old  Betty  would  have  given  ; 
and  she  would  have  been  right. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  with  a  certain  magnifi- 
cence; "  and  as  for  my  power,  or  any  man's 
power,  of  harming — her.  By  Jove ! — though  of 
course  you  didn't  know — " 

This  he  said  magnanimously,  being  not  with- 
out pity  for  the  utter  downfall  which  had  over- 
taken his  father.  Their  positions,  in  fact,  had 
totally  changed.  It  was  Mr.  Brownlow  who  was 
struck  dumb.  Instead  of  carrying  things  with 
a  high  4iand  as  he  had  begun  to  do,  it  was  he 
who  was  reduced  into  the  false  position.  And 
Jack  was  on  the  whole  sorry  for  his  father.  He 
took  his  hands  out  of  the  depths  of  his  pockets, 
and  put  down  his  shoulders  into  their  natural 
position.  And  he  was  willing  "to  let  down 
easy,"  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  the  unlucky 
father  who  had  made  such  an  astounding  mis- 
take. 

As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  it  took  him  some  time 
to  recover  himself.  It  was  not  quite  easy  to  re- 
alize the  position,  especially  after  the  warm,  not 
to  say  violent,  way  in  which  he  had  been  be- 
guiled into  taking  Pamela's  part.  He  had 
meant  every  word  of  what  he  said.  Her  sweet 
little  face  had  attracted  him  more  than  he  knew 
how  to  explain  ;  it  had  reminded  him,  he  could 
not  exactly  tell  of  what,  of  something  that  be- 
longed to  his  youth  and  made  his  heart  soft. 
And  the  thought  of  pain  or  shame  coming  to  her 
through  his  son  had  been  very  bitter  to  him. 
But  he  was  not  quite  ready  all  the  same  to  say, 
Bless  you,  my  children.  Such  a  notion,  indeed, 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  Mr.  Brownlow  had 
never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  his  son  Jack, 
the  wise  and  prudent,  could  have  beem  led  to  en- 
tertain such  an  idea ;  and  he  was  so  much  start- 
led that  he  did  not  know  what  to  think.  After 
the  first  pause  of  amazement  he  had  gone  on 
again  slowly,  feeling  as  if  by  walking  on  some 
kind  of  mental  progress  might  also  be  practica- 
ble ;  and  Jack  had  accompanied  him  in  a  slight- 
ly jaunty,  magnanimous,  and  forgiving  way. 
Indeed,  circumstances  altogether  had  conspired, 
as  it  were,  in  Jack's  favor.  He  could  not  have 
hoped  for  so  good  an  opportunity  of  telling  his 
story— an  opportunity  which  not  only  took  all 
that  was  formidable  from  the  disclosure,  but  act- 
ually presented  it  in  the  character  of  a  relief  and 
standing  evidence  of  unthought-of  virtue.  And 
Jack  was  so  simple-minded  in  the  midst  of  his 
wisdom  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  father's 
anticipated  opposition  were  summarily  disposed 
of,  to  be  heard  of  no  more — a  thing  which  he 
did  not  quite  know  whether  to  be  sorry  for  or 
glad. 

Perhaps  it  staggered  him  a  little  in  this  idea 


when  Mr.  Brownlow,  after  going  on,  very  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  almost  to  the  very  door  of  the 
house,  turned  back  again,  and  began  to  retrace 
his  steps,  still  as  gravely  and  quietly  as  ever. 
Then  a  certain  thrill  of  anticipation  came  over 
Jack.  One  fytte  was  ended,  but  another  was 
for  to  say.  Feeling  had  been  running  very  high 
between  them  when  they  last  spoke  ;  now  there 
was  a  certain  hushed  tone  about  the  talk,  as  if 
a  cloud  had  suddenly  rolled  over  them.  Mr. 
Brownlow  spoke,  but  he  did  not  look  at  Jack, 
nor  even  look  up,  but  went  on  moodily,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  now  and  then  stopping 
to  kick  away  a  little  stone  among  the  gravel, 
a  pause  which  became  almost  tragic  by  repeti- 
tion. "  Is  it  long  since  this  happened  ?"  he  said, 
speaking  in  a  very  subdued  $pne  of  voice. 

"No,"  said  Jack,  feeling  once  more  the  high 
color  rushing  up  into  his  face,  though  in  the  dark- 
ness there  was  nobody  who  could  see — "no, 
only  a  few  days. " 

"And  you  said  your  wife,"  Mr.  Brownlow 
added — "your  wife.  Whom  does  she  belong 
to  ?  People  don't  go  so  far  without  knowing  a 
few  preliminaries,  I  suppose?" 

"I  don't  know  who  she  belongs  to,  except 
her  mother,"  said  Jack,  growing  very  hot ;  and 
then  he  added,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "I 
dare  say  you  think  it's  not  very  wise — I  don't 
pretend  it's  wise — I  never  supposed  it  was  ;  but 
as  for  the  difficulties,  I  am  ready  to  face  them. 
I  don't  see  that  I  can  say  any  more." 

"I  did  not  express  any  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  coldly;  "no — I  don't  suppose  wis- 
dom has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  But  I  should 
like  to  understand.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
every  thing  is  settled  ?  or  do  you  only  speak  in 
hope  ?" 

"Yes,  it  is  quite  settled,"  said  Jack  :  in  spite 
of  himself  this  cold  questioning  had  made  a 
difference  even  in  the  sound  of  his  voice.  It  all 
came  before  him  again  in  its  darker  colors. 
The  light  seemed  to  steal  out  of  the  prospect 
before  him  moment  by  moment.  His  face 
burned  in  the  dark  ;  he  was  disgusted  with  him- 
self for  not  having  something  to  say ;  and  grad- 
ually he  grew  into  a  state  of  feverish  irritation 
at  the  stones  which  his  father  took  the  trouble 
to  kick  away,  and  the  crunching  of  the  gravel 
under^is  feet. 

"And  you  have  not  a  penny  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  in  his  dispassionate  voice. 

"No,"  said 'Jack,  "I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world." 

And  then  there  was  another  pause.  The 
very  stars  seemed  to  have  gone  in,  not  to  look 
at  his  discomfiture,  poor  fellow !  A  cold  little 
wind  had  sprung  up,  and  went  moaning  out  and 
in  eerily  among  the  trees  ;  even  old  Betty  at  the 
lodge  had  gone  to  bed,  and  there  was  no  light 
to  be  seen  from  her  windows.  The  prospect 
was  black,  dreary,  very  chilling — nothing  to  be 
seen  but  the  sky,  over  which  clouds  were  steal- 
ing, and  the  tree-tops  swaying  wildly  against 
them  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  steps  on  the  gravel. 
Jack  had  uttered  his  last  words  with  great  firm- 
ness and  even  a  touch  of  indignation  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  heaviness  was  stealing  over 
his  heart. 

"If  it  had  been  any  one  but  yourself  who 
told  me.  Jack,"  said  his  father,  "I  should  not 
have  believed  it,  You  of  all  men  in  the  world 
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— I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  misjudging 
you.  I  thought  you  would  think  of  your  own 
pleasure  rather  than  of  any  body's  comfort,  and 
I  was  mistaken.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am 
glad  to  have  to  make  you  an  apology  like  this." 

"Thanks,"  said  Jack,  curtly.  Jt  was  com- 
plimentary, no  doubt ;  but  the  compliment  it- 
self was  not  complimentary.  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  thinking  you  a  villain — that  was  how 
it  sounded  to  his  ears;  and  he  was  not  flat- 
tered even  by  his  escape. 

"  But  I  can't  rejoice  over  the  rest, "  said  Mr. 
Brownlow — "  it  is  going  against  all  your  own 
principles,  for  one  thing.  You  are  very  young 
— you  have  no  call  to  marry  for  ten  years  at 
least — and  of  course  if  you  wait  ten  years  you 
will  change  your  mind." 

"  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of  waiting 
ten  years,"  said  Jack. 

"  Then  perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  in- 
form me  what  your  intentions  are,"  said  his 
father,  with  a  little  irony  ;  "  if  you  have  thought 
at  all  on  the  subject  it  may  be  the  easier  way." 

"  Of  course  I  have  thought  on  the  subject," 
said  Jack;  "I  hope  I  am  not  a  fellow  to  do 
things  without  thinking.  I  don't  pretend  it  is 
prudent.  Prudence  is  very  good,  but  there  are 
some  things  that  are  better.  I  mean  to  get 
married  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

"  And  then?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

"Then,  sir,  I  suppose,"  said  Jack,  not  with- 
out a  touch  of  bitterness,  "you  will  let  me  re- 
main in  the  office,  and  keep  my  clerkship ;  see- 
ing that,  as  you  say,  I  have  not  a  penny  in  the 
world." 

Then  they  walked  on  together  again  for  several 
minutes  in  the  darkness.  It  was  not  wonder- 
ful that  Jack's  heart  should  be  swelling  with  a 
sense  of  injury.  Here  was  he,  a  rich  man's  son, 
with  the  great  park  breathing  round  him  in  the 
darkness,  and  the  great  house  shining  behind, 
with  its  many  lights,  and  many  servants,  and 
much  luxury.  All  was  his  father's — all,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  that :  and  yet  he,  his  fa- 
ther's only  son,  had  "  not  a  penny  in  the  world." 
No  wonder  Jack's  heart  was  very  bitter  within 
him ;  but  he  was  too  proud  to  make  a  word  of 
complaint. 

"You  think  it  cruel  of  me  to  say  so,"  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  after  that  long  pause;  "and so 
it  looks,  I  don't  doubt.  But  if  you  knew  as 
much  as  I  do,  it  would  not  appear  to  you  so  won- 
derful. I  am  neither  so  rich  nor  so  assured  in 
my  wealth  as  people  think." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  losing 
money?"  said  Jack,  who  was  half  touched,  in 
the  midst  of  his  discontent,  by  his  father's  tone. 

"I  have  been  losing — not  exactly  money," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  sigh;  "but  never 
mind :  I  can't  hide  from  you,  Jack,  that  you 
have  disappointed  me.  I  feel  humbled  about  it 
altogether.  Not  that  I  am  a  man  to  care  for 
worldly  advantages  that  are  won  by  marriage  ; 
but  yet — and  you  did  not  seem  the  sort  of  boy  I 
to  throw  yourself  away." 

"Look  here,  father,"  said  Jack  ;  "you  may 
be  angry,  but  I  must  say  one  word.  I  think  a 
man,  when  he  can  work  for  his  wife,  has  a  right 
to  marry  as  he  likes — at  least  i/'he  likes,"  added 
the  young  philosopher,  hastily,  with  a  desperate 
thought  of  his  consistency;  "but  I  do  think  a 
girl's  friends  have  something  to  do  with  it.  Yet 


you  set  your  face  against  me,  and  let  that  fellow 
see  Sara  constantly — see  her  alone — talk  with 
her — I  found  them  in  the  flower-garden  the  oth- 
er day — and  then,  by  Jove  !  you  pitch  into  me." 

"You  are  speaking  of  young  Powys,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  with  sudden  dignity ;  "  Powys 
is  a  totally  different  thing — I  have  told  you  so 
before." 

"  And  I  have  told  you,  sir,  that  you  are  mis- 
taken," said  Jack.  "How  is  Powys  different? 
except  that  he's  a  young — cad — and  never  had 
any  breeding.  As  for  any  idea  you  may  have  in 
your  head  about  his  family — have  you  ever  seen 
his  mother  ?" 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  and  his 
heart,  too,  began  to  beat  heavily,  as  if  there  could 
be  any  sentimental  power  in  that  good  woman's 
name. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack,  in  his  ignorance,  "  she  is  a 
homely  sort  of  sensible  woman,  that  never  could 
have  been  any  thing  beyond  what  she  is ;  and 
one  look  at  her  would  prove  that  to  you.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  I  like  people  that  have  seen  better 
days  ;  but  you  would  never  suppose  she  had  been 
any  thing  more  than  what  she  is  now ;  she 
might  have  been  a  Masterton  shopkeeper's  daugh- 
ter from  Chestergate  or  Dove  Street,"  Jack  con- 
tinued, "  and  she  would  have  looked  just  as  she 
looks  now."- 

Mr.  Brownlow,  in  spite  of  himself,  gave  a  long 
shuddering  sigh.  He  drew  a  step  apart  from  his 
son,  and  stumbled  over  a  stone  in  the  gravel,  not 
having  the  heart  even  to  kick  it  away.  Jack's 
words,  though  they  were  so  careless  and  so  igno- 
rant, went  to  his  father's  heart.  As  it  happen- 
ed, by  some  curious  coincidence,  he  had  chosen 
the  very  locality  from  which  Phoebe  Thomson 
would  have  come.  And  it  rang  into  the  very 
centre  of  that  unsuspected  target  which  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  set  up  to  receive  chance  shots,  in 
his  heart. 

"  I  don't  know  where  she  has  come  from,"  he 
said;  "but  yet  I  tell  you  Powys  is  different; 
and  some  day  you  will  know  better.  But  what- 
ever may  be  done  about  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  your  own  case.  I  repeat  to  you,  Jack,  it 
is  very  humbling  to  me." 

Here  he  stopped  short,  and  Jack  was  doggedly 
silent,  and  had  not  a  word  of  sympathy  to  give 
him.  It  was  true,  this  second  mesalliance  was  a 
great  blow  to  Mr.  Brownlow — a  greater  blow  to 
his  pride  and  sense  of  family  importance  than 
any  body  would  have  supposed.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  it  that  Sara  must  marry  Powys  ; 
that  her  grandeur  and  her  pretty  state  could 
only  be  secured  to  her  by  these  means,  and  that 
she  must  pay  the  price  for  them — a  price  which, 
fortunately,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  any  great 
difficulty  about.  But  that  Jack  should  make 
an  ignoble  marriage  too,  that  people  could  be 
able  to  say  that  the  attorney's  children  had  gone 
back  to  their  natural  grade,  and  that  all  his 
wealth,  and  their  admittance  into  higher  circles, 
and  Jack's  education,  and  Sara's  sovereignty, 
should  end  in  their  marrying,  the  one  her  fa- 
ther's clerk,  the  other  the  little  girl  in  the  cottage 
at  the  gate,  was  a  very  bitter  pill  to  their  father. 
He  had  never  schemed  for  great  marriages  for 
them,  never  attempted  to  bring  heirs  and  heir- 
esses under  their  notice  ;  but  still  it  was  a  down- 
fall. Even  the  Brownlows  of  Masterton  had 
made  very  different  alliances.  It  was  perhaps  a 
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curious  sort  of  thing  to  strike  a  man,  and  a  man 
of  business,  but  nevertheless  it  was  very  hard 
upon  him.  In  Sara's  case— if  it  did  come  to  any 
thing  in  Sara's  case— there  was  an  evident  neces- 
sity, and  there  was  an  equivalent ;  yet  even  there 
Mr.'  Brownlow  knew  that  when  the  time  came 
to  avow  the  arrangement,  it  would  not  be  a 
pleasant  office.  He  knew  how  people  would  open 
their  eyes,  how  the  thing  would  be  spoken  of, 
how  his  motives  and  her  motives  would  be  ques- 
tioned. And  to  think  of  Jack  adding  anoth- 
er story  to  the  wonder  of  the  county !  Mr. 
Brownlow  did  not  care  much  for  old  Lady  Moth- 
erwell,  but  he  knew  what  she  would  say.  She 
would  clasp  her  old  hands  together  in  their  brown 
gloves  (if  it  was  morning),  and  she  would  say, 
"  They  were  always  very  good  sort  of  people,  but 
they  were  never  much  in  our  way — and  it  is  far 
better  they  should  settle  in  their  own  condition 
of  life.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  young  people 
have  had  so  much  sense."  So  the  county  peo- 
ple would  be  sure  to  say,  and  the  thought  of  it 
galled  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  would  not  have  felt 
it  so  much  had  Jack  alone  been  the  culprit,  and 
Sara  free  to  marry  Sir  Charles  Motherwell,  or 
any  other  county  potentate  ;  but  think  of  both  ! 
1 — and  of  all  the  spectators  that  were  looking  on, 
and  all  their  comments  !  It  was  mere  pride  and 
personal  feeling,  he  knew — even  feeling  that  was 
a  little  paltry  and  scarcely  worthy  of  him — but 
he  could  not  help  feeling  the  sting  and  humilia- 
tion ;  and  this  perhaps,  though  it  was  merely 
fanciful,  was  the  one  thing  which  galled  him 
most  about  Jack. 

Jack  for  his  part  had  nothing  to  say  in  oppo- 
sition. He  opened  his  eyes  a  little  in  the  dark 
to  think  of  this  unsuspected  susceptibility  on  his 
father's  part,  but  he  did  not  think  it  unjust.  It 
seemed  to  him  on  the  whole  natural  enough.  It 
was  hard  upon  him,  after  he  had  worked  and 
struggled  to  bring  his  children  into  this  position. 
Jack  did  not  understand  his  father's  infatuation 
in  respect  to  Powys.  It  was  infatuation.  But 
he  could  well  enough  understand  how  it  might 
be  very  painful  to  him  to  see  his  only  son  make 
an  obscure  marriage.  He  was  not  offended  at  this. 
He  felt  for  his  father,  and  even  he  felt  for  him- 
self, who  had  the  thing  to  do.  It  was  not  a  thing 
he  would  have  approved  of  for  any  of  his  friends, 
and  he  did  not  approve  of  it  in  his  own  case. 
He  knew  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do  ; 
and  after  an  evening  such  as  that  he  had  passed 
with  little  Pamela,  he  forgot  that  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  but  delight  and  sweetness.  That, 
however,  was  a  forgetfulness  which  could  not 
last  long.  He  had  felt  it  could  not  last  long 
even  while  he  was  taking  his  brief  enjoyment  of 
it,  and  he  began  again  fully  to  realize  the  other 
side  of  the  question  as  he  walked  slowly  along 
in  the  dark  by  his  father's  side.  The  silence 
lasted  along  time,  for  Mr.  Brownlow  had  a  great 
deal  to  think  about.  He  walked  on  mechanical- 
ly almost  as  far  as  Betty's  cottage,  forgetting  al- 
most his  son's  presence,  at  least  forgetting  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  keeping  up  a  conver- 
sation. At  last,  however,  it  was  he  who  spoke. 
"Jack,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you  would  recon- 
sider all  this.  Don't  interrupt  me,  please.  I 
wish  you'd  think  it  all  over  again.  I  don't  say 
that  I  think  you  very  much  to  blame.  She 
has  a  sweet  face,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
certain  melting  of  tone,  "and  I  don't  say  that 


she  may  not  be  as  sweet  as  her  face  ;  but  still, 
Jack,  you  are  very  young,  and  it's  a'  very  unsuit- 
able match.  You  are  too  sensible  not  to  ac- 
knowledge that;  and  it  may  injure  your  pros- 
pects and  cramp  you  for  all  your  life.  In  jus- 
tice both  to  yourself  and  your  family,  you  ought 
to  consider  all  that." 

"As  it  happens,  sir,  it  is  too  late  to  consider 
all  that,"  said  Jack,  "  even  if  I  ever  could  have 
balanced  secondary  motives  against — " 

"Bah!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  and  then  he 
added,  with  a  certain  impatience,  "don't  tell 
me  that  you  have  not  balanced — I  know  you  too 
well  for  that.  I  know  you  have  too  much  sense 
for  that.  Of  course  you  have  balanced  all  the 
motives.  And  do  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
ready  to  resign  all  your  advantages,  your  pleas- 
ant life  here,  your  position,  your  prospects,  and 
go  and  live  on  a  clerk's  income  in  Masterton — 
all  for  love  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  did  not 
mean  to  sneer,  but  his  voice,  as  he  spoke,  took  a 
certain  inflection  of  sarcasm,  as  perhaps  comes 
natural  to  a  man  beyond  middle  age,  when  he 
has  such  suggestions  to  make. 

Jack  once  more  thrust  his  hands  into  the 
depths  of  his  pockets,  and  gloom  and  darkness 
Game  into  his  heart.  Was  it  the  voice  of  the 
tempter  that  was  addressing  him  ?  But  then, 
had  he  not  already  gone  over  all  that  ground? — • 
the  loss  of  all  comforts  and  advantages,  the 
clerk's  income,  the  little  house  in  Masterton. 
"I  have  already  thought  of  all  that,"  he  said, 
"  as  you  suggest ;  but  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference to  me."  Then  he  stopped  and  made  a 
long  pause.  "  If  this  is  all  you  have  to  say  to 
me,  sir,  perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  stop  here," 
said  Jack  ;  and  he  made  a  pause  and  turned 
back  again  with  a  certain  determination  toward 
the  house. 

"It  is  all  I  have  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
gravely ;  and  he  too  turned  round,  and  the  two 
made  a  solemn  march  homeward,  with  scarcely 
any  talk.  This  is  how  Jack's  story  was  told. 
He  had  not  thought  of  doing  it,  and  he  had 
found  little  Comfort  and  encouragement  in  the 
disclosure  ;  but  still  it  was  made,  and  that  was 
so  much  gained.  The  lights  were  beginning  to 
be  extinguished  in  the  windows,  so  late  and 
long  had  been  their  discussion.  But  as  they 
came  up,  Sara  became  visible  at  the  window  of 
her  own  room,  which  opened  upon  a  balcony. 
She  had  come  to  look  for  them  in  her  pretty 
white  dressing-gown,  with  all  her  wealth  of  hair 
streaming  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  a  very  fa- 
miliar sort  of  apparel,  but  still,  to  be  sure,  it  was 
only  her  father  and  her  brother  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  her  little  exhibition.  "  Papa,  I  could 
not  wait  for  you,"  she  cried,  leaning  over  the  bal- 
cony, "I  couldn't  keep  Angelique  sitting  up. 
Come  and  say  good-night.''  When  Mr.  Brown- 
low  went  in  to  obey  her,  Jack  stood  still  and 
pondered.  There  was  a  difference.  Sara  would 
be  permitted  to  make  any  marriage  she  pleased 
— even  with  a  clerk  in  his  father's  office ;  where- 
as her  brother,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal—  However,  to  do  him  justice,  there  was 
no  grudge  in  Jack's  heart.  He  scorned  to  be 
envious  of  his  sister.  "  Sara  will  have  it  all  her 
own  way,"  he  said  to  himself  a  little  ruefully,  as 
he  lighted  his  candle  and  went  up  the  great 
staircase  ;  and  then  it  occurred  to  him  to  won- 
der what  she  would  do  about  Pamela.  Already 
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he  felt  himself  superseded.  It  was  his  to  take 
the  clerk's  income  and  subside  into  inferiority, 
and  Sara  was  to  be  the  queen  of  Brownlows — 
as  indeed  she  had  always  been. 


into  his  cup,  which  makes  the  mildest  draught 
intoxicating,  and  the  poor  young  fellow  had  felt 
the  subtle  charm  stealing  over  him,  and  had 
gone  on  bewildered,  justifying  himself  by  the 
tacit  encouragement  given  him,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  think  or  what  to  do.  He  knew 
that  between  her  and  him  there  was  a  gulf  fix- 
ed. He  knew  that  of  all  men  in  the  world  he 
was  the  last  to  conceive  any  hopes  in  which 
such  a  brilliant  little  princess  as  Sara  could  be 
involved.  It  was  doubly  and  trebly  out  of  the 
question.  He  was  not  only  a  poor  clerk,  but  he 
was  a  poor  clerk  with  a  family  to  support.  It 
was  all  mere  madness  and  irredeemable  folly ; 
but  still  Mr.  Brownlow  took  him  out  to  his 
house,  and  still  he  saw,  and  was  led  into  inti- 
mate companionship  with  his  master's  daughter. 
And  what  could  it  mean,  or  how  could  it  end  ? 
Powys  fell  into  such  a  maze  at  last,  that  he 
went  and  came  unconsciously  in  a  kind  of  insan- 
ity. Something  must  come  of  it  one  of  these 
days.  Something  ; — a  volcanic  eruption  and 
wild  blazing  up  of  earth  and  heaven — a  sudden 
plunge  into  madness  or  into  darkness.  It  was 
strange,  very  strange  to  him,  to  think  what  Mr. 
Brownlow  could  mean  by  it ;  he  was  very  kind 
to  him — almost  paternal — and  yet  he  was  expos- 
ing him  to  this  trial,  which  he  could  neither  fly 
from  nor  resist.  Thus  poor  Powys  pondered  to 
himself  many  a  time,  while,  with  a  beating 
heart,  he  went  along  the  road  to  Brownlows. 
He  could  have  delivered  himself,  no  doubt,  if  he 
would,  but  he  did  not  want  to  deliver  himself. 
He  had  let  all  go  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  It 
must  end,  no  doubt,  in  some  dreadful  sudden 
downfall  of  all  his  hopes.  But  indeed  he  had 
no  hopes  ;  he  knew  it  was  madness  ;  yet  it  was 
a  madness  he  was  permitted,  even  encouraged 
in  ;  and  he  gave  himself  up  to  it,  and  let  himself 
float  down  the  stream,  and  said  to  himself  that 
he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  take  what  happiness 
he  could  get  in  the  present  moment,  and  shut 
out  all  thoughts  of  the  future.  This  he  was  do- 
ing with  a  kind  of  thrill  of  prodigal  delight, 
selling  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
giving  up  all  the  freshness  of  his  heart,  and  all 
its  force  of  early  passion,  for  what  ? — for  noth- 
ing. To  throw  another  flower  in  the  path  of 
a  girl  who  trod  upon  nothing  but  flowers ;  this 
was  what  he  felt  it  to  be  in  his  saner  moments. 
But  the  influence  of  that  sanity  never  stopped 
him  in  what  he  was  doing.  He  had  never  in  his 
life  met  with  any  thing  like  her,  and  if  she  chose 
to  have  this  supreme  luxury  of  a  man's  heart  and 
life  offered  up  to  her  all  for  nothing— what 
then  ?  He  was  not  the  man  to  grudge  her  that 
richest  and  most  useless  gift.  It  was  not  often 
he  went  so  deep  as  this,  or  realized  what  a 
wild  cause  he  was  embarked  on :  but  when  he 
did,  he  saw  the  matter  clearly  enough,  and  knew 
how  it  must  be. 

As  for  Sara,  she  was  very  innocent  of  any  such 
thoughts.  She  was  not  the  girl  to  accept  such 
a  holocaust.  If  she  had  known  what  was  in  his 
heart,  possibly  she  might  have  scorned  him  for 
it ;  but  she  never  suspected  what  was  passing  in 
his  heart.  She  did  not  know  of  that  gulf  fixed. 
His  real  position,  that  position  which  was  so 
very  true  and  unquestionable  to  him,  was  not  real 
at  all  to  Sara.  He  was  a  fairy  prince,  masqucrad- 

, rf  „          ing  under  that   form  for  some  reason  known 

to  his  soul.     She  had  dropped  the  magic  drop  |  to  himself  and  Mr.  Brownlow ;  or  if  not  that, 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
SARA'S    OWN   AFFAIRS. 

SARA'S  affairs  were  perhaps  not  so  interest- 
ing, as  indeed  they  were  far  from  being  so  ad- 
vanced, as  those  of  Jack ;  but  still  all  this  time 
they  were  making  progress.  It  was  not  with- 
out cause  that  the  image  of  Powys  stole  across 
her  mental  vision  when  Jack  warned  her  to  look 
at  the  beam  in  her  own  eye.  There  could  be 
little  doubt  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  encouraged 
Powys.  He  had  asked  him  to  come  generally, 
and  he  had  added  to  this  many  special  invita- 
tions, and  sometimes,  indeed,  when  Jack  was  not 
there,  had  given  the  young  man  a  seat  in  the 
dog-cart,  and  brought  him  out.  All  this  was 
very  confusing,  not  to  Sara,  who,  as  she  thought, 
saw  into  the  motives  of  her  father's  conduct,  and 
knew  how  it  was ;  but  to  the  clerk  in  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  office,  who  felt  himself  thus  singled  out, 
and  could  not  but  perceive  that  no  one  else  had 
the  same  privilege.  It  filled  him  with  many  won- 
dering and  even  bewildered  thoughts.  Perhaps 
at  the  beginning  it  did  not  strike  him  so  much, 
semi-republican  as  he  was ;  but  he  was  quick- 
witted, and  when  he  looked  about  him,  and  saw 
that  his  neighbors  did  not  get  the  same  advan- 
tages, the  young  Canadian  felt  that  there  must 
be  something  in  it.  He  was  taken  in,  as  it 
were,  to  Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  and  home,  and 
that  not  without  a  purpose,  as  was  told  him  by 
the  angry  lines  in  Jack's  forehead.  He  was 
taken  in  and  admitted  into  the  habits  of  intima- 
cy, and  had  Sara,  as  it  were,  given  over  to  him  \ 
and  what  did  it  mean  ?  for  that  it  must  mean 
something  he  could  not  fail  to  see. 

Thus  young  Powys's  position  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Jack.  Jack  had  been  led  into 
his  scrape  unwittingly,  having  meant  nothing. 
But  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Powys 
to  act  in  the  same  way.  To  him  unconscious- 
ness was  out  of  the  question.  He  might  make 
it  clear  to  himself,  in  a  dazzled  self-conscious 
way,  that  his  own  excellence  could  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it ;  that  it  must  be  accident,  or 
good  fortune,  or  something  perfectly  fortuitous ; 
but  yet  withal  the  sense  remained  that  he  and 
no  other  had  been  chosen  for  this  privilege,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  for  nothing.  He  was  mod- 
est and  he  had  good  sense,  more  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  his  age  and  circumstances  ; 
but  yet  every  thing  conspired  to  make  him 
forget  these  sober  qualities.  He  had  not  per- 
mitted himself  so  much  as  to  think  at  his  first 
appearance  that  Miss  Brownlow,  too,,  was  a 
young  human  creature  like  himself.  He  had 
said  to  himself,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  was  of 
a  different  species,  that  she  was  as  much  out  of 
his  reach  as  the  moon  or  the  stars,  and  that  if 
he  suffered  any  folly  to  get  into  his  head,  of 
course  he  would  have  to  suffer  for  it.  But  the 
folly  had  got  into  his  head,  and  he  had  not  suf- 
fered. He  had  been  left  with  her,  and  she  had 
talked  to  him,  and  made  every  thing  very  sweet 
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then  he  was  the  man  to  whom,  according  to 
her  father's  will,  she  was  to  give  herself  blindly 
out  of  pure  filial  devotion.  Anyhow  something 
secret,  mysterious,  beyond  ordinary  ken,  was  in 
it;  something  that  gave  piquancy  to  the  whole 
transaction.  She  was  not  receiving  a  lover  in  a 
commonplace  sort  of  way  when  she  entertain- 
ed young  Fowys,  but  was  instead  a  party  to  an 
important  transaction,  fulfilling  a  grand  duty, 
either  to  her  father  menaced  by  some  danger, 
or  to  a  hero  transformed  whom  only  the  touch 
of  a  true  maiden  could  win  back  to  his  rightful 
shape.  As  it  happened,  this  fine  devotion  was 
not  disagreeable  to  her ;  but  Sara  felt,  no  doubt, 
that  she  would  have  done  her  duty  quite  as  un- 
swervingly had  the  fairy  prince  been  bewitched 
into  the  person  of  the  true  Beast  of  the  story 
intcad  of  that  of  her  father's  clerk. 

It  was  a  curious  sort  of  process  to  note,  had 
there  been  any  spectator  by  sufficiently  at  ease 
to  note  it ;  but  there  was  not,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Hardcastle  and  Fanny  might  have  stood  in  that 
capacity.  As  for  the  rector,  he  washed  his 
hands  of  it.  He  had  delivered  his  own  soul 
just  as  Mrs.  Swayne  had  delivered  hers  in  respect 
to  the  other  parties.  He  had  told  'Mr.  Brown-- 
low very  plainly  what  his  opinion  was.  "My 
dear  fellow,"  he  had  said,  "you  don't  know  what 
you  are  doing.  Be  warned  in  time.  You  don't 
think  what  kind  of  creatures  girls  and  boys  are 
at  that  age.  And  then  you  are  compromising 
Sara  with  the  world.  Who  do  you  think  would 
care  to  be  the  rival  of  your  clerk  ?  It  is  very 
unfair  to  your  child.  And  then  Sara  is  just 
one  of  the  girls  that  are  most  likely  to  suffer. 
She  is  a  girl  that  has  fancies  of  her  own.  You 
know  I  am  as  fond  of  her  almost  as  I  am  of  my 
Fanny,  but  there  could  not  be  a  greater  differ- 
ence than  between  the  two.  Fanny  might  come 
safely  through  such  an  ordeal,  but  Sara  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent disposition  ;  she  is  capable  of  thinking 
that  it  doesn't  matter,  she  is  capable,  though  one 
does  not  like  even  to  mention  such  an  idea,  of 
falling  in  love — " 

Mr.  Brownlow  winced  a  little  at  this  sugges- 
tion. I  suppose  men  don't  like  to  think  of  their 
womenkind  falling  in  love.  There  is  a  certain 
desecration  in  the  idea.  "No,"  he  said,  with 
something  in  his  voice  that  was  half  approval 
and  half  contempt,  "you  need  not  be  afraid  of 
Fanny ;  and  as  for  Sara,  I  trust  Providence  will 
take  care  of  her — as  you  seem  to  think  she  has 
so  poor  a  guardian  in  me." 

"  Ah,  Brownlow,  we  must  both  feel  what  a 
disadvantage  we  are  at,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
with  a  sigh,  "with  our.  motherless  girls;  and 
theirs  is  just  the  age  at  which  it  tells." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  shaping  his  face 
a  little,  unawares,  into  the  right  look.  The  rec«  I 
tor  had  had  two  mothers  for  Fanny,  and  was 
used  to  this  kind  of  thing  ;  indeed  it  was  never  off  | 
the  cards,  as  Fanny  herself  was  profoundly  aware, 
that  there  might  be  a  third  ;  and  accordingly  he 
had  a  right  to  be  effusive  about  it :  whereas  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  had  but  one  love  in  his  life,  and 
could  not  talk  on  the  subject.  But  he  knew  his 
duty  sufficiently  to  look  solemn,  and  assent  to 
his  pastor's  proposition  about  the  motherless 
1  girls. 

"  On  that  account,  if  on  no  other,  we  ought 
to  give  them  our  double  attention,"  the  rector 
continued*  "  You  know  I  can  have  but  one  mo- 


tive. Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  not  fit  that  your 
clerk  should  be  brought  into  your  daughter's  so- 
ciety. If  any  foolish  complication  should  come 
of  it,  you  would  never  forgive  yourself;  and 
only  think  of  the  harm  it  would  do  Sara  in  the 
world." 

"Softly,  Hardcastle,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"don't  go  too  far.  Sara  and  the  world  have 
nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  That  sort  of 
thing  may  answer  well  enough  for  your  hack- 
neyed girls  who  have  gone  through  a  few  sea- 
sons and  are  up  to  every  thing ;  but  to  the  in- 
nocent— " 

"  My  dear  Brownlow,"  said  the  rector,  with  a 
certain  tone  of  patronage  and  compassion,  "I 
know  how  much  I  am  inferior  to  you  in  true 
knowledge  of  the  world;  but  perhaps — let  us 
say — the  world  of  fashion — may  be  a  little  better 
known  to  me  than  to  you." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  roused  by  this.  "I  don't 
know  how  it  should  be  so,"  he  said,  looking  very 
steadily  at  the  rector.  Mr.  Hardcastle  had  a 
second  cousin  who  was  an  Irish  peer.  That  was 
the  chief  ground  of  his  social  pretensions,  and 
the  world  of  fashion,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  never 
fallen  much  in  his  way  ;  but  still  a  man  who  has 
a  cousin  a  lord,  when  he  claims  superior  knowl- 
edge of  society  to  that  possessed  by  another  man 
who  has  no  such  distinction,  generally,  in  the 
country  at  least,  has  his  claim  allowed. 

"You  think  not?"  he  said,  stammering  and 
growing  red.  "  Oh,  ah — well — of  course — in 
that  case  I  can't  be  of  any  use.  I  am  sorry  to 
have  thrust  my  opinion  on  you.  If  yon  feel 
yourself  so  thoroughly  qualified — " 

"Don't  take  offense,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"  I  have  no  such  high  opinion  of  my  qualifica- 
tions. I  don't  think  we  are,  either  of  us,  men 
of  fashion  to  speak  of,  but,  as  it  happens,  I  know 
my  own  business.  It  suits  me  to  have,  my  clerk 
at  hand — and  he  is  not  just  an  ordinary  clerk  ; 
and  I  hope  Sara  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  lose 
her  head  and  go  off  into  silly  romance. .  I  have 
confidence  in  her,  you  see,  as  you  have  in  Fanny 
— though  perhaps  it  may  not  be  so  perfectly  jus- 
tified," Mr.  Brownlow  added,  with  a  smile. 
Fanny  was  known  within  her  own  circle  to  be  a 
very  prudent  little  woman,  almost  too  prudent, 
and  this  was  a  point  which  the  rector  always 
felt. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  has  been  for  the 
best,"  Mr.  Hardcastle  answered,  and  he  sighed 
in  reply  to  his  friend's  smile:  evidently  he  did 
not  expect  it  would  turn  out  for  the  best — but  at 
all  events  he  had  delivered  his  soul. 

And  Fanny,  in  the  mean  time,  was  delivering 
her  little  lecture  to  Sara.  They  had  been  din- 
ing at  Brownlows,  and  there  were  no  other  guests, 
and  the  two  girls  were  alone  in  the  drawing- 
room,  in  that  little  half-hour  which  the  gentle- 
men spent  over  their  temperate  glass  of  claret. 
It  is  an  hour  much  bemoaned  by  fast  young  wom- 
en, but,  as  the  silent  majority  are  aware,  it  is  not 
an  unpleasant  hour.  Fanny  Hardcastle  and 
Sara  Brownlow  were  great  friends  in  their  way. 
They  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  each  other  con- 
tinually, of  going  to  the  same  places,  of  meeting 
the  same  people.  It  was  not  exactly  a  friend- 
ship of  natural  affinity,  but  rather  of  proximity, 
which  answers  very  well  in  many  cases.  Prob- 
ably Fanny,  for  her  part,  was  not  capable  of  any 
thing  more  enthusiastic.  They  told  each  other 
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every  thing— that  is,  they  each  told  the  other  as 
much  as  that  other  could  understand.  Fanny,  by 
instinct,  refrained  from  putting  before  Sara  all 
the  prudences  and  sensible  restrictions  that  ex- 
isted in  her  own  thoughts ;  and  Sara,  equally 
by  instinct,  was  dumb  about  her  own  personal 
feelings  and  fancies,  except  now  and  then  when 
carried  away  by  their  vehemence.  "She  would 
not  understand  me,  you  know,"  both  of  them 
would  have  said.  But  to-night  Fanny  had 
taken  upon  herself  the  prophetic  office.  She, 
too,  had  her  burden  of  warning  to  deliver,  and 
to  free  her  own  soul  from  all  responsibility  in 
her  neighbor's  fate. 

"Sara,"  she  said,  "  I  saw  you  the  other  day 
when  you  did  not  see  me.  You  were  in  the  park 
— down  there,  look,  under  that  tree;  and  that 
Mr.  Powys  was  with  you.  You  know  I  once  saw 
him  here." 

"I  do  not  call  that  the  park — I  call  that  the 
avenue,"  said  Sara  ;  but  she  saw  that  her  com- 
panion spoke  with  intention,  and  a  certain  quick- 
ening of  color  came  to  her  face. 

"You  may  call  it  any  thing  you  please,  but  I 
am  sure  it  is  the  park, "  saidFanny, ' '  and  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about  it.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who 
Mr.  Powys  is — I  dare  say  he  is  very  nice — but  do 
you  think  it  is  quite  right  walking  about  with  him 
like  that  ?  You  told  me  yourself  he  was  in  your 
papa's  office.  You  know  Sara,  dear,  I  wouldn't 
say  a  word  to  you  if  it  wasn't  for  your  good." 

"  What  is  for  my  good  ?"  said  Sara — "walk- 
ing in  the  park  ?  or  having  you  to  speak  to  me  ? 
As  for  Mr.  Powys,  I  don't  suppose  you  know  any 
thing  about  him,  so  of  course  you  can't  have  any 
thing  to  say." 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  gallop  on  like  that  and 
take  away  "one's  breath,"  said  Fanny.  "Of 
course  I  don't  know  any  thing  about  him.  He 
may  be  very  nice — I  am  sure  I  can't  say ;  or 
he  may  be  very  amusing — they  often  are,"  Fan- 
ny added,  with  a  sigh,  "when  they  are  no  good. 
But  don't  go  walking  and  talking  with  him, 
Sara;  don't,  there's  a  dear;  people  will  talk; 
you  know  how 'they  talk.  And  if  he  is  only  in 
your  papa's  office — " 

"  I  don't  see  what  difference  that  can  possibly 
make,"  said  Sara  with  a  little  vehemence. 

"  But  it  does  make  a  difference,"  said  Fanny, 
once  more  with  a  sigh.  "  If  he  were  ever  so 
nice,  it  could  be  no  good.  Mr.  Brownlow  may 
be  very  kind  to  him,  but  he  would  never  let  you 
marry  him,  Sara.  Yes,  of  course,  that  is  what 
it  must  come  to.  A  girl  should  not  stray  about 
in  the  park  with  a  man  unless  he  was  a  man  that 
she  could  marry  if  he  asked  her.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  that  she  would  marry,  but  at  least  that  she 
could.  And,  besides,  a  girl  owes  a  duty  to 
herself  even  if  her  father  would  consent.  You, 
in  your  position,  ought  to  make  a  very  different 
match." 

"You  little  worldly-minded  wretch,"  cried 
Sara,  "have  you  nearly  done?" 

"Any  body  would  tell  you  so  as  well  as  me," 
said  Fanny.  "You  mig'ht  have  had  that  big 
Sir  Charles  if  you  had  liked.  Papa  is  only  a 
poor  clergyman,  and  we  have  not  the  place  in 
society  we  might  have  ;  but  you  can  go  every- 
where, you  who  are  so  rich.  And  then  the  gentle- 
men always  like  you.  .  If  you  were  to  make  a 
poor  marriage  it  would  be  a  shame." 

"When  did  you  learn  all  that?"  said  Fanny's 


hearer,  aghast.  "  I  never  thought  you  were  half 
so  wise." 

"I  always  knew  it,  dear,"  said  little  Fanny, 
with  complacency.  "  I  used  to  be  too  frightened 
to  speak,  and  then  you  always  talked  so  much 
quicker  and  went  on  so.  But  when  I  was  at  my 
aunt's  in  spring — " 

"I  shall  always  hate  your  aunt;"  cried  Sara — 
"  I  did  before  by  instinct :  did  she  put  it  all  into 
your  head  about  matches  and  things?  You 
were  ten  thousand  times  better  when  you  had 
only  me.  As  if  I  would  marry  a  man  because 
he  would  be  a  good  marriage !  I  wonder  what 
you  take  me  for,  that  you  speak  so  to  me  !" 

"  Then  what  should  you  marry  him  for !"  said 
little  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head. 

"For!"  cried  Sara,  "not  for  'any  thing! 
for  nothing  at  all !  I  hate  marrying.  To  think 
a  girl  can  not  live  in  this  world  without  having 
that  thrust  into  her  face !  What  should  I  mar- 
ry any  body  for  ?  But  I  shall  do  what  I  like, 
and  walk  when  I  like,  and  talk  to  any  body  that 
pleases  me,"  cried  the  impetuous  young  woman. 
Her  vehemence  brought  a  flush  io  her  face  and 
something  like  tears  into  her  eyes  ;  and  Fanny, 
for  her  part,  looked  on  very  gravely  at  an  appear- 
ance of  feeling  of-  which  she  entirely  disapproved. 

"  I  dare  say  you  will  take  your  own  way,"  she 
said — "  you  always  did  take  your  own  way  ;  but 
at  least  you  can't  say  I  did  not  warn  yoii ;  and  I 
hope  you  will  never  be  sorry  for  not  having  list- 
ened to  me,  Sara.  I  love  you  all  the  same," 
said  Fanny,  giving  her  friend  a  soft  little  kiss. 
Sara  did  not  return  this  salutation  with  the 
warmth  it  deserved.  She  was  flushed  and  an- 
gry and  impatient,  and  yet  disposed  to  laugh. 

"  You  don't  hope  any  thing  of  the  sort,"  she 
said  ;  "you  hope  I  shall  live  to  be  very  sorry — and 
I  hate  your  aunt."  This  was  how  the  warning 
ended  in  the  drawing-rpom.  It  was  more  ele- 
gantly expressed  than  it  had  been  by  Mrs. 
Swayne  and  old  Betty ;  but  yet  the  burden  of 
the  prophecy  was  in  some  respects  the  same. 

When  Sara  thought  over  it  at  a  later  period 
of  the  night,  she  laughed  a  little  in  her  own 
mind  at  poor  Fanny's  ignorance.  Could  she 
but  know  that  the  poor  clerk  was  an  enchanted 
prince  !  Could  she  but  guess  that  it  was  in 
pure  ,obeclience  to  her  father's  wishes  that  she  had 
given  him  such  a  reception  !  When  he  appear- 
ed in  his  true  shape,  whatever  that  might  be, 
how  uncomfortable  little  Fanny  would  feel  at 
the  recollection  of  what  she  had  said !  And 
then  Sara  took  to  guessing  and  wondering  what 
his  true  shape  might  be.  She  was  not  romantic 
to  speak  of  in  general.  She  was  only  roman- 
tic in  her  own  special  case  ;  and  when  she  came 
to  think  of  it  seriously,  her  good  sense  came  to 
her  aid — or  rather  not  to  her  aid — to  her  hin- 
drance and  confusion  and  bewilderment.  Sara 
knew  very  well  that  in  those  days  people  were 
not  often  found  out  to  be  princes  in  disguise. 
She  knew  even  that  for  a  clerk  in  her  father's 
office  to  turn  out  the  heir  to  a  peerage  or  even 
somebody's  son  would  be  so  unusual  as  to  be  al- 
most incredible.  And  what,  then,  could  her 
father  mean  ?  Neither  was  Mr.  Brownlow  the 
sort  of.man  to  pledge  his  soul  on  his  daughter 
in  any  personal  emergency.  Yet  some  cause 
there  must  be.  When  she  had  come  this  length, 
a  new  sense  seemed  suddenly  to  wake  up  in 
Sara's  bosom,  perhaps  only  the  result  of  her  own 
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thoughts,  perhaps  suggested,  though  she  would 
not  have  allowed  that,  by  Fanny  Hardcastle  s  ad- 
vice—a sudden  sense  that  she  had  been  coming 
down  from  her  n-atural  sphere,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther's clerk  was  not  a  fit  mate  for  her.  She  was 
very  generous,  and  hasty,  and  high-flown,  and 
fond  of  her  father,  and  fond  of  amusement— and 
moved  by  all  these  qualities  and  affections  to- 
gether she  had  jumped  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Brownlow's  plan;  but  perhaps  she  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  it  as  it  affected  herself  that 
night.  Now  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  how  peo- 
ple might  talk.  Strangely  enough,  the  same 
thought  which  had  been  bitterness  to  her  father, 
stung  her  also,  as  soon  as  her  eyes  were  opened. 
Miss  Brownlow  of  Brownlows,  who  had  refused, 
or  the  same  thing  as  refused,  Sir  Charles  Moth- 
envell — whom  young  Keppel  had  regarded  afar 
off  as  utterly  beyond  his  reach — the  daughter  of 
the  richest  man,  and  herself  one  of  the  most 
popular  (Sara  did  not  even  to  herself  say  the 
prettiest ;  she  might  have  had  an  inkling  of  that 
too,  but  certainly  she  did  not  put  it  into  artic- 
ulate thoughtVgirls  in  the  county — she  bending 
from  her  high  estate  to  the  level  of  a  lawyer's 
clerk ;  she  going  back  to  the  hereditary  position, 
reminding  every  body  that  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Masterton  attorney,  showing  the  low 
tastes  which  one  generation  of  higher  culture 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  effaced  !  How  could 
she  do  it  ?  If  she  had  been  a  duke's  daughter 
it  would  not  have  mattered.  In  such  a  case  no- 
body could  have  thought  of  hereditary  low  tastes  ; 
but  now —  As  Sara  mused,  the  color  grew  hotter 
and  hotter  in  her  cheeks.  To  think  that  it  was 
only  now,  so  late  in  the  day,  that  this  occurred 
to  her,  after  she  had  gone  so  far  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  her  father's  wishes !  To  think  that 
he  could  have  imposed  such  a  sacrifice  upon  her  ! 
Sara's  heart  smarted  and  stung  her  in  her  breast 
as  she  thought  of  that.  And  then  there  sudden- 
ly came  up  a  big  indignant  blob  of  warm  dew 
in  either  eye,  which  was  not  for  her  father  nor 
for  her  own  dignity,  but  for  something  else  about 
which  she  could  not  parley  with  herself.  And 
then  she  rushed  at  her  candles  and  put  them  out, 
and  threw  herself  down  on  her  bed.  The  fact 
was  that  she  did  sleep  in  half  an  hour  at  the 
farthest,  though  she  did  not  mean  to,  and  thus 
escaped  from  her  thoughts ;  but  that  was  not 
what  she  calculated  upon.  She  calculated  on 
lying  awake  all  night  and  saying  many  very 
pointed  and  grievous  things  to  her  father  when 
in  the  morning  he  should  ask  her  the  meaning 
of  her  pale  face  and  heavy  eyes ;  but  unfortunately 
her  cheeks  were  as  fresh  as  the  morning  when 
the  morning  duly  came,  and  her  eyes  as  bright, 
and  Mr.  Brownlow,  seeing  no  occasion  for  it, 
asked  no  questions,  but  had  himself  to  submit 
to  inquiries  and  condolences  touching  a  bad 
night  and  a  pale  face.  He  too  had  been  moved 
by  Mr.  Hardcastle's  warning— moved,  not  of 
course  to  any  sort  of  acceptance  of  the  rector's 
advice,  but  only  to-. the  length  of  being  uncomfort- 
able, while  he  took  his  own  way,  which  is  at  all 
times  the  only  one  certain  result  of  good  advice. 
And  he  was  depressed  too  about  Jack's  commu- 
nication which  had  been  made  to  him  only  two 
nights  before,  and  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  no- 
body. The  thought  of  it  was  a  humiliation  to 
him.  His  two  children  whom  he  had  brought 
up  so  carefully,  his  only  ones,  in  whom  he  had 


expected  his  family  to  make  a  new  beginning — 
and  yet  they  both  meant  to  descend  far  below 
the  ancestral  level  which  he  had  hoped  to  see 
them  leave  utterly  behind  !  He  was  not  what  is 
sailed  a  proud  man,  and  he  had  never  been 
ashamed  of  his  origin  or  of  his  business.  But 
yet,  two  such  marriages  in  one  family,  and  one 
generation — !  It  was  a  bitter  thought. 

As  for  Sara,  she  would  have  said,  had  she  been 
questioned,  that  she  thought  of  nothing  else  all 
day  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  her  prevailing  pre-occu- 
pation.  All  the  humiliations  involved  in  it  came 
gleaming  across  her  mind  by  intervals.  Her 
pride  rose  up  in  arms.  She  did  not  know  as  yet 
about  the  repetition  or  rather  anticipation  of  her 
case  which  her  brother  had  been  guilty  of. 
But  she  did  ponder  over  the  probable  conse- 
quences. The  hardest  thing  of  all  was  that  they 
would  say  it  was  the  fault  of  her  race,  that  she 
was  only  returning  to  her  natural  level,  and  that 
it  was  not  wealth  nor  even  admiration  which 
could  make  true  gentlefolks ;  all  which  were  sen- 
timents to  which  Sara  would  have  subscribed  will- 
ingly in  any  but  her  own  case.  When  Powys 
arrived  with  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the  evening,  she 
received  him  with  a  stateliness  that  chilled  the 
poor  young  fellow  to  his  heart.  And  he  too  had 
so  many  thoughts,  and  just  at  that  moment  was 
wondering  with  an  intensity  which  put  all  the 
others  to  shame  how  it  could  possibly  end,  and 
what  his  honor  required  of  him,  and  what  sort  of 
a  grey  and  weary  desert  life  would  be  after  this 
dream  was  over.  It  seemed  to  him  absolutely 
as  if  the  dream  was  coming  to  an  end  that  night. 
Jack,  who  was  never  very  courteous  to  the  visit- 
or, left  them  immediately  after  dinner,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  retired  to  the  library  for  some  time, 
and  Powys  had  no  choice  but  to  go  where  his 
heart  had  gone  before  him,  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  where  Sara  sat  alone.  Of  course  she 
ought  to  have  had  a  chaperonc ;  but  then  this 
young  man,  being  only  a  clerk  from  the  office, 
did  not  count. 

She  was  seated  in  the  window,  close  to  the 
Claude,  which  had  been  the  first  thing  that 
brought  these  two  together  ;  but  to-night  she  was 
in  no  meditative  mood.  She  had  provided  herself 
with  work,  and  was  laboring  at  it  fiercely  in  a 
way  which  Powys  had  never  seen  before.  And 
he  did  not  know  that  her  heart  too  was  beating 
very  fast,  and  that  she  had  been  wondering  and 
wondering  whether  he  would  have  the  courage 
to  come  up  stairs.  He  had  really  had  that  cour- 
age, but  now  that  he  was  there,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  came  up  to  her  at  first,  but  she 
kept  on  working  and  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
him,  she  who  up  to  this  moment  had  always 
been  so  sweet.  The  poor  young  fellow  was  cast 
down  to  the  very  depths;  he  thought  they  had 
but  taken  him  up  and  played  upon  him  for  their 
amusement,  and  that  now  the  end  had  come. 
And  he  tried,  but  ineffectually,  to  comfort  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  had  always  known 
it  must  come  to  an  end.  Almost,  when  he  saw 
her  silence,  her  absorbed  looks,  the  constrained 
little  glance  she  gave  him  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  it  came  into  his  mind  that  Sara  herself 
would  say  something  to  bring  the  dream  to  a  dis- 
tinct conclusion.  If  she  had  told  him  that  she 
divined  his  presumption,  and  that  he  was  never 
more  to  enter  that  room  again,  he  would  not  have 
been  surprised.  It  had  been  a  false  position 
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throughout — he  knew  that,  and  he  knew  that  it 
must  come  to  an  end. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  fair  face  must  be  put 
upon  it.  Fowys,  though  he  was  a  backwoods- 
man,  knew  enough  of  life,  or  had  sufficient  in- 
stinct of  its  requirements,  to  know  that.  So  he 
went  up  to  the  Claude,  and  looked  at  it  sadly, 
with  a  melancholy  he  could  not  restrain. 

"It  is  as  you  once  said,  Miss  Brownlow," 
said  Powys — *"  always  the  same  gleam  and  the 
same  ripples.  I  can  understand  your  objections 
to  it  now." 

"The  Claude?"  said  Sara,  with  unnecessary 
vehemence,  "I  hate  it.  I  think  I  hate  all  pict- 
ures ;  they  are  so  everlastingly  the  same  thing. 
Did  Jack  go  out,  Mr.  Powys,  as  you  came  up 
stairs  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  went  out  just  after  you  had  left  us," 
said  Powys,  glad  to  find  something  less  suggest- 
ive on  which  to  speak. 

"Again  ?"  said  Sara,  plunging  at  the  new  sub- 
ject with  an  energy  which  proved  it  to  be  a  relief 
to  her  also.  "  He  is  so  strange.  I  don't  know 
if  papa  told  you  ;  he  is  giving  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  just  now.  I  am  afraid  he  has  got  fond 
of  somebody  very,  very  much  below  him.  It 
will  be  a  dreadful  thing  for  us  if  it  turns  out  to 
be  true." 

Poor  Powy's  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of  his 
mouth.  He  gave  a  wistful  look  at  his  torment- 
or, full  of  a  kind  of  dumb  entreaty.  What  did 
she  say  it  for  ?  was  it  for  him,  without  even  the 
satisfaction  of  plain-speaking,  to  send  him  away 
forever? 

"  Of  course  you  don't  know  the  circum- 
stances," said  Sara,  "  but  you  can  fancy  when  he 
is  the  only  son.  I  don't  think  you  ever  took  to 
Jack  ;  but  of  course  he  is  a  great  deal  to  papa  and 
me." 

"  I  think  it  was  your  brother  who  never  took 
to  me,"  said  Powys  ;  "he  thought  I  had  no  busi- 
ness here." 

"  He  had  no  right  to  think  so,  when  papa 
thought  differently,"  said  Sara ;  "  he  was  always 
very  disagreeable ;  and  now  to  think  he  should 
be  as  foolish  as  any  of  us."  When  she  had  said 
this,  Sara  suddenly  recollected  herself,  and  gave 
a  glance  up  at  her  companion  to  see  if  he  had 
observed  her  indiscretion.  Then  she  went  on 
hastily  with  a  rising  color — "I  wish  you  would 
tell  me,  Mr.  Powys,  how  it  was  that  you  first 
came  to  know  papa." 

"It  is  very  easy,"  said  Powys  ;  but  there  he 
too  paused,  and  grew  red,  and  stopped  short  in 
his  story  with  a  reluctance  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  pride.  "I  went  to  him  seeking  em- 
ployment," he  continued,  making  an  effort,  and 
smiling  a  sickly  smile.  He  knew  she  must  know 
that,  but  yet  it  cost  him  a  struggle ;  and  some- 
how every  thing  seemed  to  have  changed  so 
entirely  since  those  long-distant  days. 

"And  you  never  knew  him  before?"  said 
Sara—1-"  nor  your  father? — nor  any  body  belong- 
ing to  you?— I  do  so  want  to  know." 

"  You  are  surprised  that  he  has  been  so  kind 
to  me,"  vsaid  Powys,  with  a  pang ;  "  and  it  is  nat- 
ural you  should.  No,  there  is  no  reason  for  it 
that  I  know  of,  except  his  own  goodness.  He 
meant  to  be  very,  very  kind  to  me,"  the  young 
fellow  added,  with  a  certain  pathos.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  he  spoke  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  in 
reality  been  very  cruel  to  him,  but  he  did  not 
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say  it  in  words.  Sara,  for  her  part,  gave  him  a 
little  quick  fugitive  glance;  and  it  is  possible, 
though  no  explanation  was  given,  that  she  un- 
derstood what  he  did  not  speak. 

"That  was  not  what  I  meant,"  she  said, 
quickly  ;  "only  I  thought  there  was  something 
— and  then  about  your  family,  Mr. Powys?"  she 
said,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  curiosity  she 
could  not  restrain.  Certainly  the  more  she 
thought  it  over  the  more  it  amazed  her.  What 
could  her  father  mean  ? 

"I  have  no  family  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Powys,  with  a  momentary  smile,  "except  my 
mother  and  my  little  sisters.  I  am  poor,  Miss 
Brownlow,  and  of  no  account  whatever.  I  nev- 
er saved  Mr.  Brownlow's  life,  nor  did  any  thing 
he  could  be  grateful  to  me  for.  And  I  did  not 
J  know  you  nor  this  house,"  he  went  on,  "  when 
your  father  brought  me  here.  I  did  not  know, 
and  I  could  live  without —  Don't  ask  me  any 
more  questions,  please  ;  for  I  fear  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  saying  to-day." 

Here  there  was  a  pause,  for  Sara,  though  fear- 
less enough  in  most  cases,  was  a  little  alarmed 
by  his  suppressed  vehemence.  She  was  alarmed, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  was  softened,  and  her 
inquisitiveness  was  stronger  than  her  prudence. 
His  very  prayer  that  she  would  ask  him  no  more 
questions  quickened  her  curiosity;  and  it  was 
not  in  her  to  refrain  for  fear  of  the  danger— in 
that,  as  in  most  other  amusements, "  the  danger's 
self  was  lure  alone." 

"  But  I  hope  you  don't  regret  having  been 
brought  here,"  she  said  softly,  looking  up  at  him. 
It  was  a  cruel  speech,  and  the  look  and  the  tone 
were  more  cruel  still.  If  she  had  meant  to  bring 
him  to  her  feet,  she  could  not  have  done  any 
thing  better  adapted  to  her  purpose,  and  she  did 
not  mean  to  bring  him  to  her  feet.  She  did  it 
only  out  of  a  little  personal  feeling  and  a  little 
sympathy,  and  the  perversity  of  her  heart. 

Powys  started  violently,  and  gave  her  a  look 
under  which  Sara,  courageous  as  she  was,  actu- 
ally trembled  ;  and  the  next  thing  he  did  was 
to  turn  his  back  upon  her,  and  look  long  and  in- 
tently at  the  nearest  picture.  It  was  not  the 
Claude  this  time.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  woman 
holding  out  a  piece  of  bread  to  a  beggar  at  her 
door.  The  wretch,  in  his  miseiy,  was  crouching 
by  the  wall  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  it,  and 
within  were  the  rosy  children,  well-fed  and  com- 
fortable, looking  large-eyed  upon  the  want  with- 
out. The  young  man  thought  it  was  symbolical, 
as  he  stood  looking  at  it,  quivering  all  over  with 
emotion  which  he  was  laboring  to  shut  up  in  his 
own  breast.  She  was  holding  out  the  bread  of 
life  to  him,  but  it  would  never  reach  his  lips. 
He  stood  struggling  to  command  himself,  for- 
getting every  thing  but  the  desperation  of  that 
struggle,  betraying  himself  more  than  any  words 
could  have  done — fighting  his  fight  of  honor 
and  truth  against  temptation.  Sara  saw  all  this, 
and  the  little  temptress  was  not  satisfied.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  what  impulse  possessed 
her.  She  had  driven  him  very  far,  but  not  yet 
to  the  farthest  point ;  and  she  could  not  give  up 
her  experiment  at  its  very  height. 

"But  you  do  not  answer  my  question,"  she 
said,  very  softly.  The  words  were  scarcely  out 
of  her  lips,  the  tingle  of  compunction  had  not  be- 
gun in  her  heart,  when  her  victim's  strength  gave 
way.  He  turned  round  upon  her  with  a  wild 
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brcathlcssness  that  struck  Sara  dumb.  She  had 
seen  more  than  one  man  who  supposed  he  was 
"  in  love"  with  her ;  but  she  had  never  seen  pas- 

S1°«iew°ouid  regret  it,"  he  said,  "if  I  had  any 
sense  or  spirit  left ;  but  I  have  not,  and  I  don  t 
regret  Take  it  all— take  it !— and  then  scorn 
it."  I  know  you  will.  What  could  you  do  but 
scorn  it  ?  It  is  only  my  heart  and  my  life  ;  and  I 
am  young  and  shall  have  to  live  on  hundreds  of 
years,  and  never  see  your  sweetest  face  again." 

"Mr.  Powys!"  said  Sara  in  consternation, 
turning  very  pale. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  melting  out  of  the  momentary 
swell  of 'excitement,  "  I  think  I  am  mad  to  say 
so.  I  don't  grudge  it.  It  is  no  better  than  a 
flower  that  you  will  put  your  foot  on  ;  and  now 
that  I  have  told  you,  I  know  it  is  all  over.  But 
I  don't  grudge  it.  It  was  not  your  doing  ;  and  ' 
I  would  rather  give  it  to  you  to  be  flung  away 
than  to  any  other  woman.  Don't  be  angry  with 
me — I  shall  never  see  you  again." 

"  Why  ?"  said  Sara,  not  knowing  what  she  said 
— "  what  is  it  ?— what  have  I  done  ?  Mr.  Powys, 
I  don't  think  you — either  of  us — know  what  you 
mean.  Let  us  forget  all  about  it.  You  said  you 
did  not  know  what  you  were  saying  to-day." 

"But  I  have  said  it,"  said  the  young  man  in 
his  excitement.  "  I  did  not  mean  to  betray  my- 
self, but  now  it  is  all  over.  I  can  never  come 
here  again.  I  can  never  dare  look  at  you  again. 
And  it  is  best  so  ;  every  day  was  making  it  worse. 
God  bless  you,  though  you  have  made  me  miser- 
able. I  shall  never  see  your  face  again." 

"Mr.  Powys!"  cried  Sara,  faintly.  But  he 
was  gone  beyond  hearing  of  her  voice.  He  had 
not  sought  even  to  kiss  her  hand,  as  a  despair- 
ing lover  has  a  prescriptive  right  to  do,  much  less 
the  hem  of  her  robe,  as  they  do  in  romances. 
He  was  gone  in  a  whirlwind  of  wild  haste,  and 
misery,  and  passion.  She  sat  still,  with  her  lips 
apart,  her  eyes  very  wide  open,  her  face  very 
white,  and  listened  to  his  hasty  steps  going  away 
into  the  outside  world.  He  was  gone — quite 
gone,  and  Sara  sat  aghast.  She  could  not  cry  ; 
she  could  not  speak  ;  she  could  but  listen  to  his 
departing  steps,  which  echoed  upon  her  heart  as 
it  seemed.  Was  it  all  over?  Would  he  never  see 
her  face  again,  as  he  said  ?  Had  she  made  him 
miserable  ?  Sara's  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter 
as  she  asked  herself  these  questions.  Of  one 
thing  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  was  she 
who  had  drawn  this  explanation  from  him.  He 
had  not  wished  to  speak,  and  she  had  made  him 
speak.  And  this  was  the  end.  If  a  sudden 
thunder-bolt  had  fallen  before  her,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  startled  and  dismayed.  She 
never  stirred  for  an  hour  or  more  after  he  had 
left  her.  She  let  the  evening  darken  round  her, 
and  never  asked  for  lights.  Every  thing  was 
perfectly  still,  yet  she  was  deafened  by  the  noises 
in  her  ears,  her  heart  beating,  and  voices  rising 
and  contending  in  it  which  she  had  never  heard 
before.  And  was  this  the  end  ?  She  was  sitting 
still  in  the  window  like  a  thing  in  white  marble 
when  the  servant  came  in  with  the  lamp,  and  he 
had  almost  stumbled  against  her  as  he  went  to 
shut  the  window,  and  yelled  with  terror,  think- 
ing it  was  a  ghost.  It  was  only  then  that  Sara 
regained  command  of  herself.  Was  it  all  over 
from  to-night  ? 
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IT  was  nearly  two  hours  after  this  when  Jack 
Brownlow  met  Powys  at  the  gate.  It  was  a 
moonlight  night,  and  the  white  illumination 
which  fell  upon  the  departing  visitor  perhaps 
increased  the  look  of  excitement  and  despera- 
tion which  might  have  been  apparent  even  to 
the  most  indifferent  passer-by.  He  had  been 
walking  very  quickly  down  the  avenue  ;  his  boots 
and  his  dress  gleamed  in  the  moonlight  as  if  he 
had  been  burying  himself  among  the  wet  grass 
and  bushes  in  the  park.  His  hat  was  over  his 
brows,  his  face  haggard  and  ghastly.  No  doubt 
it  was  partly  the  effect  of  the  wan  and  ghostly 
moonlight,  but  still  there  must  have  been  some- 
thing more  in  it,  or  Jack,  who  loved  him  little, 
would  not  have  stopped  as  he  did  to  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Jack  was  all  the  more  bent  upon 
stopping  that  he  could  see  Powys  did  not  wish  it, 
and  all  sorts  of  hopes  and  suspicions  sprang  up 
in  his  mind.  His  father  had  dismissed  the  in- 
truder, or  he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to 
betray  his  feelings  to  Sara,  and  she  had  dismissed 
him.  Once  more  curiosity  came  in  Powys's  way. 
Jack  was  so  resolute  to  find  out  what  it  was, 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was  friendly 
to  his  father's  clerk.  "  Are  you  walking  ?"  he 
said;  "I'll  go  with  you  a  little  way.  It  is  a 
lovely  night." 

"Yes,"  said  Powys;  and  he  restrained  his 
headlong  course  a  little.  It  was  all  he  could  do 
— that,  and  to  resist  the  impulse  to  knock  Jack 
down  and  be  rid  of  him.  It  might  not  have  been 
so  very  easy,  for  the  two  were  tolerably  well 
matched ;  but  poor  Powys  was  trembling  with 
the  force  of  passion,  and  would  have  been  glad 
of  any  opportunity  to  relieve  himself  either  in 
the  way  of  love  or  hatred.  Nothing  of  this  de- 
scription, however,  seemed  practicable  to  him. 
The  two  young  men  walked  down  the  road  to- 
gether, keeping  a  little  apart,  young,  strong,  tall, 
full  of  vigor,  and  with  a  certain  likeness  in  right 
of  their  youth  and  strength.  There  should  even 
have  been  the  sympathy  between  them  which 
draws  like  to  like.  And  yet  how  unlike  they 
were  !  Jack  had  taken  his  fate  in  his  hand,  and 
was  contemplating  with  a  cheerful  daring,  which 
was  half  ignorance,  a  descent  to  the  position  in 
which  his  companion  stood.  It  would  be  sweet- 
ened in  his  case  by  all  the  ameliorations  possible, 
or  so  at  least  he  thought ;  and,  after  all,  what  did 
it  matter  ?  Whereas  Powys  was  smarting  under 
the  miserable  sense  of  having  been  placed  in  a 
false  position  in  addition  to  all  the  pangs  of  un- 
happy love,  and  of  having  betrayed  himself  and 
the  confidence  put  in  him,  and  sacrificed  his  hon- 
or, and  cut  himself  off  forever  from  the  delight 
which  still  might  have  been  his.  All  these  pains 
and  troubles  were  struggling  together  within  him. 
He  would  have  felt  more  keenly  still  the  betrayal 
of  the  trust  his  employer  had  placed  in  him,  had 
he  not  felt  bitterly  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  sub- 
jected him  to  temptations  which  it  was  not  in 
flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  Thus  every  kind  of 
smart  was  accumulated  within  the  poor  young 
fellow's  spirit — the  sense  of  guilt,  the  sense  of 
being  hardly  used,  the  consciousness  of  having 
shut  himself  out  from  paradise,  the  knowledge, 
beyond  all,  that  his  love  was  hopeless  and  all  the 
light  gone  out  of  his  life.  It  may  be  supposed 
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how  little  inclination  he  had  to  enter  into  light 
conversation,  or  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  Jack. 

They  walked  on  together  in  complete  silence 
for  some  minutes,  their  footsteps  ringing  in  har- 
mony along  the  level  road,  but  their  minds  and 
feelings  as  much  out  of  harmony  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. Jack  was  the  first  to  speak.  "It's 
pleasant  walking  to-night,"  he  said,  feeling  more 
conciliatory  than  he  could  have  thought  possi- 
ble ;  "  how  long  do  you  allow  yourself  from  here 
to  Masterton  ?  It  is  a  good  even  road." 

"Half  an  hour,"  said  Powys,  carelessly. 

' '  Half  an  hour !  that's  quick  work, "  said  Jack. 
"I  don't  think  you'll  manage  that  to  night. 
I  have  known  that  mare  of  mine  do  it  in  twenty 
minutes  ;  but  I  don't  think  you  could  match  her 
pace. 

"  She  goes  very  well,"  said  the  Canadian,  with 
a  moderation  which  nettled  Jack. 

"  Very  well !  I  never  saw  any  thing  go  like 
her,"  he  said — "that,  is,  with  a  cart  behind  her. 
What  kind  of  cattle  have  you  in  Canada  ?  I 
suppose  there's  good  sport  there  of  one  kind 
or  another.  Shouldn't  you  like  to  go  back  ?" 

"  I  am  going  back,"  said  Powys.  He  said  it 
in  the  depth  of  his  despair,  and  it  startled  him- 
self as  soon  as  it  was  said.  Go  back  ?  yes  !  that 
was  the  only  thing  to  do— but  how  ? 

"Really?"  said  Jack  with  surprise  and  no 
small  relief,  and  then  a  certain  human  sentiment 
awoke  within  him.  "I  hope  you  haven't  had  a 
row  with  the  governor?"  he  said;  "it  always 
seemed  to  me  he  had  too  great  a  fancy  for  you. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  saying  so  just  now,  espe- 
cially if  you're  vexed;  but  look  here — I'm  not 
much  of  a  one  for  a  peace-maker;  but  if  you 
don't  mind  telling  me  what  it's  about — " 

"I  have  had  no  row  with  Mr.  Brownlow;  it 
is  worse  than  that,"  said  Powys;  "it  is  past 
talking  of;  I  have  been  both  an  ass  and  a 
knave,  and  there's  nothing  for  me  but  to  take  my- 
self out  of  every  body's  way. " 

Once  more  Jack  looked  at  him  in  the  moon- 
light, and  saw  that  quick  heave  of  his  breast 
which  betrayed  the  effort  he  was  making  to  keep 
himself  down,  and  a  certain  spamodic  quiver  in 
his  lip. 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  hasty  if  I  were  you,"  he 
said.  "I  don't  think  you  can  have  been  a 
knave.  We're  all  of  us  ready  enough  to  make 
fools  of  ourselves,"  the  young  philosopher  added, 
with  a  touch  of  fellow-feeling.  "You  and  I 
haven't  been  over-good  friends,  you  know,  but 
you  might  as  well  tell  me  what  it's  all  about." 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  said  Powys,  hastily. 
"I  ought  never  to  have  come  up  here.  And  it 
was  not  my  doing.  It  was  a  false  position  all 
along.  A  man  oughtn't  to  be  tempted  beyond 
his  strength.  Of  course  I  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  myself.  I  don't  suppose  I  would  be  a  knave 
about  money  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  But  it's 
past  talking  of ;  and  besides  I  could  not,  even  if 
it  were  any  good,  make  a  confidant  of  you." 

It  was  not  difficult  for  Jack  to  divine  what  this 
despair  meant,  and  he  was  touched  by  the  deli- 
cacy which  would  not  name  his  sister's  name. 
"I  lay  a  hundred  pounds  it's  Sara's  fault,"  he 
said  to  himself.  But  he  gave  no  expression  to 
the  sentiment.  And  of  course  it  was  utterly  be- 
yond hope,  and  the  young  fellow  in  Powys's  po- 
sition who  should  yield  to  such  a  temptation 
must  indeed  have  made  an  ass  of  himself.  But 


:  in  the  circumstances  Jack  was  not  affronted  at 
the  want  of  confidence  in  himself. 

"I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  affairs,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  like  it  myself ;  but  I  would  not  do  any 
thing  hastily  if  I  were  you.  A  man  mayn't  be 
happy,  but,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  must  live  all 
the  same." 

"Yes,  that's  the  worst,"  said  Powys;  "a 
fellow  can't  give  in  and  get  done  with  it. 
Talk  is  no  good;  but  I  shall  have  to  go.  I 
shall  speak  to  your  father  to-morrow,  and 
then —  Good-night.  Don't  come  any  farther. 
I've  been  all  about  the  place  to  say  good-bye. 
I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  talk  with  you  first. 
Good-night." 

"Good-night,"  said  Jack,  grasping  the  hand 
of  his  fellow.  Their  hands  had  never  met  in  the 
way  of  friendship  before.  Now  they  clasped  each 
other  warmly,  closely,  with  an  instinctive  sym- 
pathy. Powys's  mind  was  so  excited  with 
other  things,  so  full  of  supreme  emotion, 
that  this  occurrence,  though  startling  enough, 
did  not  have  much  effect  upon  him.  But 
it  made  a  very  different  impression  upon  Jack, 
who  was  full  of  surprise  and  compunction, 
and  turned,  after  he  had  made  a  few  steps  in  the 
direction  of  Brownlows,  with  a  reluctant  idea  of 
"  doing  something"  for  the  young  fellow  who 
was  so  much  less  lucky  than  himself.  It  was  a 
reluctant  idea,  for  he  was  prejudiced,  and  did  not 
like  to  give  up  his  prejudices,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  generous,  and  could  not  but  feel  for 
a  brother  in  misfortune.  But  Powys  was  al- 
ready far  on  his  way,  out  of  hearing,  and  almost 
out  of  sight.  "  He  will  do  it  in  the  half-hour," 
Jack  said  to  himself,  with  admiration.  "By 
Jove !  how  the  fellow  goes !  and  I'll  lay 
you  any  thing  it's  all  Sara's  fault."  He  was  very 
hard  upon  Sara  in  the  revulsion  of  his  feelings. 
Of  course  she  could.have  done  nothing  but  send 
her  presumptuous  admirer  away.  But,  then, 
had  she  not  led  him  on  and  encouraged  him  ? 
"The  little  flirt!"  Jack  said  to  himself;  and 
'ust  then  he  was  passing  Swayne's  cottage,  which 
lay  in  the  deep  blackness  of  the  shadow  made  by 
the  moonlight.  He  looked  up  tenderly  at  the 
light  that  burned  in  the  upper  window.  He  had 
grown  foolish  about  that  faint  little  light,  as  was 
only  natural.  There  was  one  who  was  no  flirt, 
who  never  would  have  tempted  any  man  and 
drawn  him  on  to  the  breaking  of  his  heart.  From 
the  height  of  his  own  good  fortune  Jack  looked 
down  upon  poor  Powys  speeding  along  with  de- 
spair in  his  soul  along  the  Masterton  road.  Some- 
thing of  that  soft  remorse  which  is  the  purest 
bloom  of  personal  happiness  softened  his  thoughts. 
Poor  Powys  !  And  there  was  nothing  that  could 
be  done  for  him.  He  could  not  compel  hisfate  as 
Jack  himself  could  do.  For  him  there  was  noth- 
ing in  store  but  the  relinquishment  of  all  hope, 
the  giving  up  of  all  dreams.  The  thought  made 
Jack  feel  almost  guilty  in  his  own  independence 
and  well-being.  Perhaps  he  could  yet  do  or  say 
something  that  would  smooth  the  other's  down- 
fall— persuade  him  to  remain  at  least  at  Mas- 
terton, where  he  need  never  come  in  the  way  of 
the  little  witch  who  had  beguiled  him,  and  af- 
ford him  his  own  protection  and  friendship  in- 
stead. As  Jack  thought  of  the  little  house  that 
he  himself,  separated  from  Brownlows  and  its 
comforts,  was  about  to  set  up  at  Masterton,  his 
benevolence  toward  Powys  grew  still  stronger. 
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He  was  a  fellow  with  whom  a  man  could  asso- 
ciate on  emergency ;  and  no  doubt  this  was  all 
Sara's  fault.  He  went  home  to  Brownlows  dis- 
posed to  stand  Powys's  friend  if  there  was  any 
question  of  him.  But  when  Jack  reached  home 
there  was  no  question  of  Powys.  On  the  whole 
it  was  not  a  cheerful  house  into  which  he  enter- 
ed. Lights  were  burning  vacantly  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  there  was  nobody  there.  Lights 
we're  burning  dimly  down  stairs.  It  looked  like 
a  deserted  place  as  he  went  up  and  down  the 
great  staircase,  and  through  the  silent  rooms, 
and  found  nobody.  Mr.  Brownlow  himself  was 
in  the  library  with  the  door  shut,  where,  in  the 
present  complexion  of  affairs,  Jack  did  not  care 
to  disturb  him  ;  and  Miss  Sara  had  gone  to  bed 
with  a  headache,  he  was  told,  when,  after  search- 
ing for  her  everywhere,  he  condescended  to  in- 
quire. Sara  was  not  given  to  headaches,  and 
the  intimation  startled  her  brother.  And  lie 
went  and  sat  in  the  drawing-room  alone,  and 
stared  at  the  lights,  and  contrasted  this  solitary 
grandeur  with  the  small  house  whose  image  was 
in  his  mind.  The  little  cozy,  tiny,  sunshiny 
place,  where  one  little  bright  face  would  always 
smile ;  where  there  would  always  be  some  one 
ready  to  listen,  ready  to  be  interested,  ready  to 
take  a  share  in  every  thing.  The  picture  looked 
very  charming  to  him  after  the  dreariness  of  this 
great  room,  and  Sara  gone  to  bed,  and  poor 
Powys  banished  and  broken-hearted.  That  was 
not  to  be  his  own  fate,  and  Jack  grew  pious  and 
tender  in  his  self-gratulations.  After  all,  poor 
Powys  was  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow  ;  but  as 
it  happened,  it  was  Jack  who  had  drawn  all 
the  prizes  of  life.  He  did  think  at  one  time  of 
going  down  stairs  notwithstanding  the  delicate 
state  of  his  own  relations  with  his  father,  and 
making  such  excuses  as  were  practicable  for  the 
unfortunate  clerk,  who  had  permitted  himself  to 
be  led  astray  in  this  foolish  manner.  "Of 
course  it  was  a  great  risk  bringing  him  here  at 
all,"  Jack  thought  of  saying,  that  Mr.  Brownlow 
might  be  brought  to  a  due  sense  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter ;  but  after  long  con- 
sideration, he  wisely  reflected  that  it  would  be 
best  to  wait  until  the  first  parties  to  the  transac- 
tion had  pronounced  themselves.  If  Sara  did 
not  mean  to  say  any  thing  about  it,  nor  Powys, 
why  should  he  interfere  ?  upon  which  conclusion, 
instead  of  going  down  stairs,  he  went  to  bed, 
thinking  again  how  cheerless  it  was  for  each 
member  of  the  household  to  start  off  like  this 
without  a  single  good-night,  and  how  different  it 
would  be  in  the  new  household  that  was  to  come. 
Sara  came  to  breakfast  next  morning  looking 
very  pale.  The  color  had  quite  gone  out  of  her 
cheeks,  and  she  had  done  herself  up  in  a  warm 
velvet  jacket,  and  had  the  windows  closed  as  soon 
as  she  came  into  the  room.  "  They  never  will 
remember  that  the  summer's  over,"  she  said,  with 
a  shiver,  as  she  took  her  place  ;  but  she  made  no 
farther  sign  of  any  kind.  Clearly  she  had  no 
intention  of  complaining  of  her  rash  lover;— so 
little,  indeed,  that  when  Mr.  Brownlow  was 
about  to  go  away,  she  held  out  a  book  to  him 
timidly,  with  a  sudden  blush.  "  Mr.  Powys  for- 
got to  take  this  with  him  last  night;  would  you 
mind  taking  it  to  him,  papa?"  she  said,  very 
meekly  ;  and  as  Jack  looked  at  her,  Sara  blush- 
ed redder  and  redder.  Not  that  she  had  any  oc- 
casion to  blush.  It  might  be  meant  as  an  olive- 


branch  or  even  a  pledge  of  hope  ;  but  still  it  was 
only  a  book  that  Powys  had  left  behind  him. 
Mr.  Brownlow  accepted  the  charge  with  a  little 
surprise,  and  he,  too,  looked  at  her  so  closely  that 
it  was  all  she  could  do  to  restrain  a  burst  of  tears. 

"Is  it  such  a  wonder  that  I  should  send  back 

book  when  it  is  left  ?"  she  cried,  petulantly. 
You  need  not  take  it  unless  you  like,  papa  ;  it 
can  always  go  by  the  post." 

;'I  will  take  it."  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  and 
Jack  sat  by  rather  grimly,  and  said  nothing. 
Jack  was  very  variable  and  uncertain  just  at  that 
moment  in  his  own  feelings.  He  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  melting  of  his  heart  on  the  previous 
night ;  but  if  he  had  seen  any  tokens  of  relenting 
on  the  part  of  his  sister  toward  the  presumptuous 
stranger,  Jack  would  have  again  hated  Powys. 
He  even  observed  with  suspicion  that  his  father 
took  little  notice  of  Sara's  agitation  ;  that  he  shut 
his  eyes  to  it,  as  it  were,  and  took  her  book,  and 
evaded  all  farther  discussion.  Jack  himself  was 
not  going  to  Masterton  that  day.  He  had  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  in  order  for  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  1st  of  September.  So  far  had 
the  season  wheeled  round  impei-ceptibly  while  all 
the  variations  of  this  little  domestic  drama  were 
ripening  to  their  appointed  end. 

Jack,  however,  did  not  go  to  inspect  his  gun, 
and  consult  with  the  gamekeeper,  immediately 
on  his  father's  departure.  He  waited  for  a  few 
minutes,  while  Sara,  who  had  been  so  cold,  rush- 
ed to  the  window,  and  threw  it  open.  "There 
must  be  thunder  in  the  air— one  can  scarcely 
breathe,"  she  said.  And  Jack  watched  her  jeal- 
ously, and  did  not  lose  a  single  look. 

"  You  were  complaining  of  cold  just  now,"  he 
said.  "  Sara,  mind  what  you  are  about.  If  you 
think  you  can  play  that  young  Powys  at  the  end 
of  your  line,  you're  making  a  great  mistake." 

"  Play  whom  ?"  cried  Sara, blazing  up.  "  You 
are  a  nice  person  to  preach  to  me !  I  am  play- 
ing nobody  at  the  end  of  my  line.  I  have  no 
line  to  play  with  ;  and  you  that  are  making  a 
fool  of  that  poor  little  simple  Pamela — ' 

"Be  quiet,  will  you?"  said  Jack,  furious. 
That  poor  little  simple  Pamela,  as  you  call  her, 
is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

Sara  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  thunder- 
struck, standing  like  something  made  into  stone, 
with  her  velvet  jacket,  which  she  had  just  taken 
off,  in  her  hands.  Then  the  color  fled  from  her 
cheeks  as  quickly  as  it  had  come  to  them,  and 
her  great  eyes  filled  suddenly,  like  crystal  cups, 
with  big  tears.  She  threw  the  jacket  down  out 
of  her  hands,  and  rushed  to  her  brother's  side,  and 
clasped  his  arm.  "  You  don't  mean  it,  Jack  ? — 
do  you  mean  it?"  she  cried,  piteously,  gazing  up 
into  his  face  ;  and  a  crowd  of  different  emotions, 
more  than  Jack  could  discriminate  or  divine,  was 
in  her  voice.  There  was  pleasure  and  there  was 
sorrow,  and  sharp  envy  and  pride  and  regret. 
She  clasped  his  arm,  and  looked  at  him  with  a 
look  which  said — "  How  could  you? — how  dare 
you? — and,  oh,  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  able  to 
do  it !" — all  in  a  breath. 

"Of  course  I  mean  it,"  said  Jack,  a  little 
roughly  ;  but  he  did  not  mean  to  be  rough. 
"  And  that  is  why  I  tell  you  it  is  odious  of  you, 
Sara,  to  tempt  a  man  to  his  destruction,  when 
you  know  you  can  do  nothing  for  him  but  break 
his  heart." 

"Can't  I?"  said  Sara,  dropping  away  from 
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his  arm,  with  a  faint  little  moan  ;  and  then  she 
turned  quickly  away,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Jack,  for  his  part,  felt  he  was  hound  to 
improve  the  occasion,  though  his  heart  emote 
him.  He  stood  secure  on  his  own  pedestal  of  vir- 
tue, though  he  did  not  want  her  to  copy  him. 
Indeed,  such  virtue  in  Sara  would  have  been 
little  short  of  vice. 

"Nothing  else,"  said  Jack,  "and  yet  you 
creatures  do  it  without  ever  thinking  of  the  suf- 
ferings you  cause.  I  saw  the  state  that  poor 
fellow  was  in  when  he  left  you  last  night ;  and 
now  you  hegin  again  sending  him  books  !  What 
pleasure  can  you  have  in  it!  It  is  something 
inconceivable  to  me." 

This  Jack  uttered  with  a  superiority  and 
sense  of  goodness  so  lofty  that  Sara's  tears  dried 
up.  She  turned  round  in  a  blaze  of  indignation, 
too  much  offended  to  trust  herself  to  answer. 
"  You  may  be  an  authority  to  Pamela,  but  you 
are  not  an  authority  to  me,"  she  cried,  drawing 
herself  up  to  her  fullest  state.  But  she  did  not 
trust  herself  to  continue  the  warfare.  The  tears 
were  lying  too  near  the  surface,  and  Sara  had 
been  too  much  shaken  by  the  incident  of  the 
previous  night.  "I  am  not  going  to  discuss  my  j 
own  conduct;  you  can  go  and  talk  to  Pamela 
about  it,"  she  added,  pausing  an  instant  at  the 
door  of  the  room  before  she  went  out.  It  was 
spiteful,  and  Jack  felt  that  it  was  spiteful ;  but 
he  did  not  guess  how  quickly  Sara  rushed  up 
stairs  after  her  dignified  progress  to  the  door, 
nor  how  she  locked  herself  in,  nor  what  a  cry 
she  had  in  her  own  room  when  she  was  safe  from 
all  profane  eyes.  She  was  not  thinking  of  Pa- 
mela, and  yet  she  could  have  beaten  Pamela. 
She  was  to  be  happy,  and  have  her  own  way ; 
but  as  for  Sara,  it  was  an  understood  duty  that 
the  only  thing  she  could  do  for  a  man  was  to 
break  his  heart !  Her  tears  fell  down  like  rain 
at  this  thought.  Why  should  Jack  be  so  free 
and  she  so  fettered  ?  Why  should  Pamela  be 
so  well  off?  Thus  a  sudden  and  wild  little  hail- 
storm of  rage  and  mortification  went  over  Sara's 
head,  or  rather  heart. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Brownlow  went  very  steadily 
to  business  with  the  book  in  his  pocket.  He 
had  been  a  little  startled  by  Sara's  look,  but  by 
this  time  it  was  going  out  of  his  mind.  He  was 
thinking  that  it  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  still 
very  warm,  though  the  child  was  so  chilly  ;  and 
then  he  remembered,  with  a  start,  that  next  day 
was  the  1st  of  September.  Another  six  weeks, 
and  the  time  of  his  probation  was  over.  The 
thought  sent  the  blood  coursing  through  his  veins, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  young  man.  Every  thing 
had  gone  on  so  quietly  up  to  that  moment — no 
farther  alarms — nothing  to  revive  his  fears — 
young  Powys  lulled  to  indifference,  if  indeed  he 
knew  any  thing ;  and  the  time  of  liberation  so 
near.  But  with  that  thrill  of  satisfaction  came 
a  corresponding  excitement.  Now  that  the 
days  were  numbered,  every  day  was  a  year  in 
itself.  It  occurred  to  him  suddenly  to  go  away 
somewhere,  to  take  Sara  with  him  and  bury 
himself  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  earth, 
where  nobody  could  find  him  for  those  fated  six 
weeks ;  and  so  make  it  quite  impossible  that 
any  application  could  reach  him.  But  he  dis- 
missed the  idea.  In  his  absence  might  she  not 
appear,  and  disclose  herself?  His  own  presence 
somehow  seemed  to  keep  her  off,  and  at  arm's 


length ;  but  he  could  not  trust  events  for  a  single 
day  if  he  were  gone.  And  it  was  only  six 
weeks.  After  that,  yes,  he  would  go  away,  he 
would  go  to  Rome  or  somewhere,  and  take  Sara, 
and  recover  his  calm  after  that  terrible  tension. 
He  would  need  it,  no  doubt; — so  long  as  his 
brain  did  not  give  way. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  however,  was  much  startled 
by  the  looks  of  Powys  when  he  went  into  the 
office.  He  was  more  haggard  than  he  had  ever 
been  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Wrinkell  was  suspi- 
cious of  him.  His  hair  hung  on  his  forehead 
in  a  limp  and  drooping  fashion — he  was  pale, 
and  there  were  circles  round  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  scarcely  taken  his  place  in  his 
own  room  when  the  impatient  young  man  came 
and  asked  to  speak  to  him.  The  request  made 
the  lawyer's  hair  stand  up  on  his  head,  but  he 
could  not  refuse  the  petition.  "  Come  in,"  he 
said,  faintly.  The  blood  seemed  to  go  back  on 
his  heart  in  a  kind  of  despair.  After  all  his 
anticipations  of  approaching  freedom,  was  he 
to  be  arrested  after  all,  before  the  period  of 
emancipation  came  ? 

As  for  Powys,  he  was  too  much  excited  him- 
self to  see  any  thing  but  the  calmest  composure 
in  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  indeed,  throughout  all  his 
trials,  though  they  were  sharp  enough,  always 
looked  composed.  The  young  man  even  thought 
his  employer  methodical  and  matter  of  fact  to 
the  last  degree.  He  had  put  out  upon  the  table 
before  him  the  book  Sara  had  intrusted  him 
with.  It  was  a  small  edition  of  one  of  the  poets 
which  poor  Powys  had  taken  with  him  on  his 
last  unhappy  expedition  to  Brownlows  ;  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  put  his  hand  on  the  book,  with  a  con- 
strained smile,  as  a  school-master  might  have  put 
his  hand  on  a  prize. 

"  My  daughter  sent  you  this,  Powys, "  he  said, 
"a  book  which  it  appears  you  left  last  night; 
and  why  did  you  go  away  in  such  a  hurry  with- 
out letting  me  know?" 

"  Miss  Brownlow  sent  it?"  said  Powys,  grow- 
ing crimson  ;  and  for  a  minute  the  poor  young 
fellow  was^  so  startled  and  taken  aback  that  he 
could  not  add  another  word.  He  clutched  at 
the  book,  and  gazed  at  it  hungrily,  as  if  it  could 
tell  him  something,  and  then  he  saw  Mr.  Brown* 
low  looking  at  him  with  surprise,  and  his  color 
grew  deeper  and  deeper.  "That  was  what  I 
came  to  speak  to  you  about,  sir,"  he  said,  hot 
with  excitement  and  wretchedness.  "  You  have 
trusted  me,  and  I  am  unworthy  of  your  trust. 
I  don't  mean  to  excuse  myself;  but  I  could  not 
let  another  day  go  over  without  telling  you.  I 
have  behaved  like  an  idiot — and  a  villain — " 

"  Stop,  stop!"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "What 
is  all  this  about?  Don't  be  excited.  I  don't 
believe  you  have  behaved  like  a  villain.  Take 
time  and  compose  yourself,  and  tell  me  what  it 
is." 

"  It  is  that  you  took  me  into  your  house,  sir, 
and  trusted  me,"  said  Powys,  "and  I  have  be- 
trayed your  trust.  I  must  mention  her  name. 
I  saw  your  daughter  too  often — too  much.  I 
should  have  had  the  honor  and  honesty  to  tell 
you  before  I  betrayed  myself.  But  I  did  not 
mean  to  betray  myself.  I  miscalculated  my 
strength ;  and  in  a  moment,  when  I  was  not 
thinking,  it  gave  way.  Don't  think  I  have  gone 
on  with  it,"  he  added,  looking  beseechingly  at 
his  employer,  who  sat  silent,  not  so  much  as  lift- 
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ing  his  eyes.     "It  was  only  last  night— and  I 
am  ready  at  the  moment,  if  you  wish  it,  to  go 

Mr.  Brownlow  sat  at  his  table  and  made  no 
reply.  Oh,  those  hasty  young  creatures,  who 
precipitated  every  thing  !  It  was,  in  a  kind  of 
way,  the  result  of  his  own  scheming,  and  yet 
his  heart  revolted  at  it,  and  in  six  weeks'  time 
he  would  be  free  from  all  such  necessity.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  He  sat  silent,  utterly  confounded 
and  struck  dumb — not  with  surprise  and  horror, 
as  his  young  companion  in  the  fullness  of  his 
compunction  believed,  but  with  confusion  and 
uncertainty  as  to  what  he  ought  to  say  and  do. 
He  could  not  offend  and  affront  the  young  man 
on  whose  quietness  and  unawakened  thoughts 
so  much  depended.  He  could  not  send  Powys 
away,  to  fall  probably  into  the  hands  of  other 
advisers,  and  rise  up  against  himself.  Yet  could 
he  pledge  himself,  and  risk  Sara's  life,  when  so 
short  a  time  might  set  him  free  ?  All  this  rush- 
ed through  his  mind  while  he  sat  still  in  the 
same  attitude  in  which  he  had  listened  to  the 
young  fellow's  story.  All  this  pondering  had 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  for  Powys  was  standing 
beside  him  in  all  the  vehemence  of  passion, 
thinking  every  minute  an  hour,  and  waiting  for 
his  answer.  Indeed  he  expected  no  answer. 
Yet  something  there  was  that  must  be  said,  and 
which  Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  know  how  to  say. 

"You  betrayed  yourself?"  he  said,  at  last; 
"that  means,  you  spoke.  And  what  did  Sara 
say?'1 

The  color  on  Powys's  face  flushed  deeper  and 
deeper.  He  gave  one  wild,  half-frantic  look  of 
inquiry  at  his  questioner.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  words,  but  in  the  calm  of  the  tone,  in  the 
naming  of  his  daughter's  name,  there  was  some- 
thing that  looked  like  a  desperate  glimmer  of 
hope ;  and  this  unexpected  light  flashed  upon 
the  young  man  all  of  a  sudden,  and  made  him 
nearly  mad.  "  She  said  nothing,"  he  answered,  j 
breathlessly.  "  I  was  not  so  dishonorable  as 
to  ask  for  any  answer.  What  answer  was  pos- 
sible ?  It  was  forced  out  of  me,  and  I  rushed 
away." 

Mr  Brownlow  pushed  his  chair  away  from 
the  table.  He  got  up  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  stood  and  looked  out,  he  could  not  have  told 
why.  There  was  nothing  there  that  could  help 
him  in  what  he  had  to  say.  There  was  nothing 
but  two  children  standing  in  the  dusty  road,  and 
a  pale,  swarthy  organ-grinder,  with  two  big  eyes,  ! 
playing  "Ak,  che  la  morte"  outside.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  always  remembered  the  air,  and  so  did  ! 
Powys,  standing  behind,  with  his  heart  beating 
loud,  and  feeling  that  the  next  words  he  should 
listen  to  might  convey  life  or  death. 

"  If  she  has  said  nothing,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  j 
at  last  from  the  window,  speaking  with  his  back  I 
turned,  "  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  fol-  ! 
low  her  example."     When  he  said  this  he  return- 
ed slowly  to  his  seat,  and  took  his  chair  without 
ever  looking  at  the  culprit  before  him.     "Of 
course  you  were  wrong,"  he  added;    "but  you 
are  young.     You  ought  not  to  have  been  placed  ! 
in  such  temptation.     Go  back  to  your  work,  Mr.  ! 
Powys.     It  was  a  youthful  indiscretion  ;  and  I ' 
am  not  one  of  those  who  reject   an  honorable 
apology.     We  will  forget  it  for  ever— we,  and 
every  body  concerned — " 

' '  But,  sir — "  cried  Powys. 


"  No  more,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "Let  by- 
gones be  by-gones.  You  need  not  go  up  to  Brown- 
lows  again  till  this  occurrence  has  been  forgotten. 
I  told  you  Sara  had  sent  you  the  book  you  left. 
It  has  been  an  unfortunate  accident,  but  no  more 
than  an  accident,  I  hope.  Go  back  to  your 
work,  and  forget  it.  Don't  do  any  thing  rash. 
I  accept  your  apology.  Such  a  thing  might 
have  happened  to  the  best  of  us.  But  you  will 
be  warned  by  it,  and  do  not  err  again.  Go  back 
to  your  work." 

"  Then  I  am  not  to  leave  you  ?"  said  Powys, 
sorely  tossed  between  hope  and  despair,  thinking 
one  moment  that  he  was  cruelly  treated,  and  the 
next  overwhelmed  by  the  favor  shown  him.  He 
looked  so  wistfully  at  his  employer,  that  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  saw  him  though  he  was  not 
looking  at  him,  had  hard  ado  not  to  give  him  a 
little  encouragement  with  his  eyes. 

' '  If  you  can  assure  me  this  will  not  be  re- 
peated, I  see  no  need  for  your  leaving,"  said 
Mr.  Brownlow.  "  You  know  I  wish  you  well, 
Powys.  I  am  content  that  it  should  be  as  if  it 
had  never  been." 

The  young  man  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
The  tumult  in  his  mind  had  not  subsided.  He 
was  in  the  kind  of  condition  to  which  every  thing 
which  is  not  despair  is  hope.  He  was  wild  with 
wonder,  bewilderment,  confusion.  He  made 
some  incoherent  answer,  and  the  next  moment 
he  found  himself  again  at  his  desk,  dizzy  like  a 
man  who  has  fallen  from  some  great  height,  yet 
feels  himself  unhurt  upon  solid  ground  after  all. 
What  was  to  come  of  it  all  ?  And  Sara  had 
sent  him  his  book.  Sara  ?  Never  in  his  wildest 
thoughts  had  he  ventured  to  call  her  Sara  before. 
He  did  not  do  it  wittingly  now.  He  was  in  a 
kind  of  trance  of  giddiness  and  bewilderment. 
Was  it  all  real,  or  had  it  happened  in  a  dream  ? 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Brownlow  too  sat  and  ponder- 
ed this  new  development.  What  was  it  all  to 
come  to  ?  He  seemed  to  other  people  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  events  ;  but  that  was  what  he  himself 
asked,  in  a  kind  of  consternation,  of  time  and 
fate. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


IT  was  the  beginning  of  September,  as  we 
have  said,  and  the  course  of  individual  history 
slid  aside  as  it  were  for  the  moment,  and  lost  it- 
self in  the  general  web.  Brownlows  became  full 
of  people— friends  of  Jack's,  friends  of  Mr. 
Brownlow,  even  friends  of  Sara — for  ladies  came 
of  course  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  shooting- 
party — and  in  the  press  of  occupation  personal 
matters  had  to  be  put  aside.  Mr.  Brownlow 
himself  almost  forgot,  except  by  moments  when 
the  thought  came  upon  him  with  a  certain  thrill 
of  excitement,  that  the  six  weeks  were  gliding 
noiselessly  on,  and  that  soon  his  deliverance 
would  come.  As  for  Sara,  she  did  not  forget  the  • 
agitating  little  scene  in  which  she  had  been 
only  a  passive  actor,  but  which  had  woven  a 
kind  of  subtle  link  between  her  and  the  man 
who  had  spoken  to  her  in  the  voice  of  real  pas- 
sion. The  sound  of  it  had  scared  and  perplexed 
her  at  first,  and  it  had  roused  her  to  a  sense  of 
the  real  difference,  as  well  as  the  real  affinities, 
between  them ;  but  whatever  she  might  feel, 
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the  fact  remained  that  there  was  a  link  between 
them — a  link  which  she  could  no  more  break  than 
the  Queen  could — a  something  that  defied  all 
denial  or  contradiction.  She  might  never  see 
him  again,  but — he  loved  her.  When  a  girl  is 
fancy-free,  there  is  no  greater  charm  ;  and  Sara 
was,  or  had  been,  entirely  fancy-free,  and  was 
more  liable  than  most  girls  to  this  attraction. 
When  the  people  around  her  were  stupid  or  tire- 
some, as  to  be  sure  the  best  of  people  are  some- 
times, her  thoughts  would  make  a  sudden  gleam 
like  lightning  upon  the  man  who  had  said  he 
would  never  see  her  face  again.  Perhaps  he 
might  have  proved  tiresome  too,  had  he  gone  out 
in  the  morning  with  his  gun,  and  come  home  tired 
to  dinner;  but  he  was  absent;  and  there  are 
times  when  the  absent  have  the  best  of  it,  notwith- 
standing all  proverbs.  She  was  much  occupied, 
and  by  times  sufficiently  well  amused  at  home, 
and  did  not  feel  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  sum- 
mon Powys  to  her  side  ;  but  still  the  thought  of 
him  came  in  now  and  then,  and  gave  an  addi- 
tional zest  to  her  other  luxuries.  It  was  a  su- 
preme odor  and  incense  offered  up  to  her,  as  he 
had  thought  it  would  be — a  flower  which  she  set 
her  pretty  foot  upon,  and  the  fragrance  of  which 
came  up  poignant  and  sweet  to  her  delicate  nos- 
tril. If  any  body  had  said  as  much  to  Sara  it 
would  have  roused  her  almost  to  fury  ;  but  still 
such  were  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Jack,  for  his  part,  was  less  excusable  if  he  was 
negligent,  and  he  was  rather  negligent  just  then, 
in  the  first  fervor  of  the  partridges,  it  must  be 
allowed — not  that  he  cared  a  straw  for  the  la- 
dies of  the  party,  and  their  accomplishments, 
and  their  pretty  dresses,  and  their  wiles,  poor 
Pamela  believed  in  her  heart.  Apart  from 
Pamela  Jack  was  a  stoic,  and  wasted  not  a 
thought  on  womankind ;  but  when  a  man  is 
shooting  all  day,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  party  of 
fellows  who  have  to  be  dined  and  entertained  in 
the  evening,  and  is,  besides,  quite  confident  in 
his  mind  that  the  little  maiden  who  awaits  him 
has  no  other  seductive  voice  to  whisper  in  her 
car,  he  may  be  pardoned  for  a  little  carelessness 
or  unpunctuality — at  least  Jack  thought  he 
ought  to  be  pardoned,  which  comes  very  much 
to  the  same  thing.  Thus  the  partridges,  if  they 
did  not  affect  the  affairs  of  state,  as  do  their  High- 
land brethren  the  grouse,  at  least  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  affairs  of  Brownlows,  and  put  a 
stop,  as  it  were,  to  the  undivided  action  of  its 
private  history  for  the  time. 

It  was  during  this  interval  that  the  carrier's 
cart  once  more  deposited  a  passenger  on  the 
Brownlows  road.  She  did  not  get  down  at  the 
gate,  which,  she  already  knew,  was  a  step  calcu- 
lated to  bring  upon  her  the  eyes  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  was  set  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
came  in  noiselessly,  as  became  her  mission.  It 
was  a  September  afternoon,  close  and  sultry. 
The  sky  was  a  whitish  blue,  pale  with  the  blaze 
that  penetrated  and  filled  it.  The  trees  looked 
parched  and  dusty  where  they  overhung  the 
road.  The  whole  landscape  round  Brownlows 
beyond  the  line  of  these  dusty  trees  was  yellow 
with  stubble,  for  the  land  was  rich,  and  there 
had  been  a  heavy  crop.  The  fields  were  reaped, 
and  the  kindly  fruits  of  earth  gathered  in,  and 
there  seemed  no  particular  need  for  all  that 
blaze  of  sunshine.  But  the  sun  blazed  all  the 
same,  and  the  pedestrian  stole  slowly  on,  casting 


a  long  oblique  shadow  across  the  road.  Every 
thing  was  sleepy  and  still.  Old  Betty's  door  and 
windows  were  open,  but  the  heat  was  so  great 
as  to  quench  even  curiosity;  or  perhaps  it  was 
only  that  the  stranger's  step  was  very  stealthy, 
and  until  it  suddenly  fell  upon  a  treacherous 
knot  of  gravel,  which  dispersed  under  her  weight 
and  made  a  noise,  had  given  no  sign  of  its  ap- 
proach. Betty  came  languidly  to  her  door 
when  she  heard  this  sound,  but  she  went  in 
again  and  dropped  back  into  her  doze  upon  her 
big  chair  when  she  saw  it  was  but  the  slow  and 
toiling  figure  of  a  poor  woman,  no  way  attract- 
ive to  curiosity.  "Some  poor  body  a-going  to 
Dewsbury,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  thus  Nan- 
cy stole  on  unnoticed.  The  blind  was  down  in 
the  parlor  window  of  Mrs  Swayne's  neighbor, 
and  her  door  closed,  and  Mrs  Swayne  herself 
was  out  of  the  way  for  the  moment,  seeing  to 
the  boiling  of  the  afternoon  kettle.  Nancy 
crept  in,  passing  like  a  vision  across  Mrs  Pres- 
ton's open  window.  Her  step  made  no  appre- 
ciable sound  even  in  the  sleepy  stillness  of  the 
house,  and  the  sole  preface  they  had  to  her  ap- 
pearance in  the  parlor  was  a  shadow  of  some- 
thing black  which  crossed  the  light,  and  the  soft- 
est visionary  tap  at  the  door.  Then  the  old 
woman  stood  suddenly  before  the  mother  and 
the  daughter,  who  were  sitting  together  dull 
enough.  Mrs.  Preston  was  still  poorly,  and  dis- 
turbed in  her  mind.  And  as  for  Pamela,  poor 
child,  it  was  a  trying  moment  for  her.  As 
from  a  watch-tower,  she  could  see  what  was  go- 
ing on  at  Brownlows,  and  knew  that  they  were 
amusing  themselves,  and  had  all  kinds  of  pleas- 
ant parties,  in  which  Jack,  who  was  hers  and  no 
other  woman's,  took  the  chief  part ;  and  that 
amid  all  these  diversions  he  had  no  time  to 
come  to  see  her  though  she  had  the  only  right  to 
him,  and  that  other  girls  were  by,  better  born, 
better  mannered,  better  dressed,  and  more 
charming  than  her  simple  self.  Would  it  be 
his  fault  if  he  were  fickle  ?  How  could  he  help 
being  fickle  with  attractions  so  much  greater 
around  him  ?  This  was  how  Pamela  was  think- 
ing as  she  sat  by  the  sofa  on  which  her  mother 
lay.  It  was  not  weather  for  much  exertion,  and 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  affairs,  it  was  painful 
for  these  two  to  run  the  risk  of  meeting  any- 
body from  Brownlows  ;  therefore  they  did  not  go 
out  except  furtively  now  and  then  at  night,  and 
sat  all  day  in  the  house,  and  brooded,  and  were 
not  very  cheerful.  Every  laugh  she  heard 
sounding  down  the  avenue,  every  carriage  that 
drove  out  of  or  into  the  gates,  every  stray  bit  of 
gossip  about  the  doings  at  the  great  house,  and 
the  luncheon  parties  at  the  cover-side,  and  the 
new  arrivals,  sounded  to  poor  little  Pamela  like 
an  injury.  She  had  meant  to  be  so  happy  and 
she  was  not  happy.  Only  the  sound  of  the  guns 
was  a  little  comfort  to  her.  To  be  sure  when  he 
was  shooting  he  was  still  amusing  himself  away 
from  her;  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  not  near 
the  fatal  beauties  whom  every  evening  Pamela 
felt  in  her  heart  he  must  be  talking  to,  and  smil- 
ing upon,  and  growing  bewitched  by.  Such 
was  the  tenor  of  her  thoughts  as  she  sat  by  the 
sofa  working,  when  old  Nancy  came  in  so  sud- 
denly at  the  door. 

Pamela  sprang  up  from  her  seat.  Her  nerves 
were  out  of  order,  and  even  her  temper,  poor 
child !  and  all  her  delicate  organization  set  on 
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"It  is  her  again  !  and  oh,  what,  do  you  herself  forsaken.  It  was  worse  than  the  Peri  at 
want'?"  said  Pamela,  with  a  little  shriek.  As  j  the  gate  of  Eden.  So  long  as  Jack  had  come 
for  Mrs  Preston,  she  too  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  to  the  cottage,  it  mattered  little  to  Pamela  who 
sof-i  and  started,  not  without  a  certain  fright,  was  at  the  great  house.  In  those  days  she 
it  the  sudden  apparition.  "Nancy  Christian  !"  could  think,  "They  are  finer  than  I  am,  and 
she  said  clasping  her  hands  together;  "Nancy  better  off,  and  even  prettier,  but  he  likes  me 
,1,  •  ,?.!  i  T,,  *i-,;0  ,//«/  9"  best;"  but  now  this  was  all  changed — the  poor 

little  Peri  saw  the  blessed  walking  in  pairs  and 
pleasant  companies,  and  her  own  young  arch- 
angel, who  was  the  centre  of  the  Paradise,  sur- 

way  walking  in 'this  heat,  all  the  way  from  Mas-    rounded  and  taken   possession  of  by   celestial 
terton."    This  she  said  without  a  blush,  though    sirens — if  such  things  can  be.     To  be  sure  Jack 


Christian  !     Is  this  you  ? 

"Yes,  it's  me, "said  Nancy;  "I  said  I  would 
come,  and  here  I  am,  and  I've  a  deal  to  say.  If 
you  don't  mind,  I'll  take  a  chair,  for  it's  a  long 


she  had  been  set  down  not  fifty  yards  off  from 
the  carrier's  cart. 

"Sit  down,"  said  Mrs  Preston,  anxiously,  her- 
self rising  from  the  sofa.  "  It  is  not  often  I  lie 
down,"  (though  this  was  almost  as  much  a  fic- 
tion as  Nancy's),  "but  the  heat  gets  the  better 
of  one.  I  remember  your  name  as  long  as  I  re- 
member any  thing  :  I  always  hoped  you  would 
come  back.  Pamela,  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
Nancy  would  like  after  her  long  walk — " 

"A  cup  of  tea  is  all  as  I  care  for,"  said  Nan- 
cy. "It's  a  many  years  since  we've  met,  and 
you've  changed,  ma'am,"  she  added,  with  a  cor- 
diality that  was  warmer  than  her  sincerity ; 
"but  I  could  allays  see  as  it  was  you. 

"I  have  reason  to  be  changed,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "  I  was  young  when  you  saw  me  last, 
and  now  I'm  an  old  woman.  I've  had  many 
troubles.  I've  had  a  hard  fight  with  the  world, 
and  I've  lost  all  my  children  but  this  one. 
She's  a  good  child,  but  she  can't  stand  in  the 
place  of  all  that  I've  lost —  And  oh,  Nancy  Chris- 
tian, you're  a  woman  that  can  tell  me  about  my 
poor  old  mother.  Many  a  thought  I  have  had 
of  her,  and  often,  often  it  seemed  a  judgment 
that  my  children  should  be  taken  from  me. 
If  you  could  but  tell  me  she  forgave  me  before 
she  died  !" 

Nancy  made  no  direct  answer  to  this  appeal, 
but  she  looked  at  Pamela,  and  then  at  her  moth- 
er, with  a  significant  gesture.  The  two  old 
women  had  their  world  to  go  back  into  of  which 
the  young  creature  knew  nothing,  and  where 
there  were  many  things  which  might  not  bear 
her  inspection  ;  while  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  absorbed  in  her  own  new  world,  and  scarce- 
ly heard  or  noticed  what  they  were  saying. 
She  stood  between  them  in  her  youth,  unaware 
of  the  look  they  exchanged,  unaware  that  she 
was  in  the  way  of  their  confidences — thinking, 
in  fact,  nothing  of  much  importance  in  the 
world  except  what  might  be  going  on  in  the 
great  house  over  the  way. 

"Pamela,"  said  Mrs,  Preston,  "go  and  see 
about  the  tea,  and  run  out  to  the  garden,  dear, 
and  get  a  breath  of  air  ;  for  I  have  a  deal  to  ask, 
and  Nancy  has  a  deal  to  tell  me  ;  and  there  will 
be  no  one  passing  at  this  time  of  the  day. " 

"If  they  were  all  passing  it  would  not  mat- 
ter to  me,y  said  Pamela,  and  she  sighed,  and 

to 


put  down  her  languid  work,  and  went  away 
make  the  tea.     But  she  did  not  go  out  to  the 
garden  ;  though  she  said  it  did  not  matter,  it 
did  matter  mightily.     She  went  up  stairs  to  the 
window  and  sat  down  behind  the  curtain,  and 
fixed  her  hungry  eyes  upon  the  gate  and  the 
avenue  beyond  ;  and  then  she  made  little  pict- 
ures to  herself  of  the  ladies  at  Brownlovvs,  and  ,  w  „„  C11U.     01IC  U11CU  IJC1-  ^es  u.u.^.ianu*— «. 
ot  how  Jack  must  be  enjoying  himself,  and  gath-  !  rather  the  sudden  hot  flush  on  her  cheeks 'dried 
ered  some  big  bitter  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  felt  j  them  without  any  aid— and  smoothed  back  her 


Brownlow  was  not  much  like  an  archangel,  but 
that  mattered  little.  What  a  change  it  was ! 
and  all  to  come  about  in  a  week  or  two.  She, 
too,  was  like  the  flower  upon  which  the  conquer- 
oi'  set  his  foot ;  and  Pamela  was  not  passive, 
but  resisted  and  struggled.  Thus  she  was  not 
curious  about  what,  old  Nancy  could  be  saying 
to  her  mother.  What  could  it  be?  some  old 
gossip  or  other,  recollections  of  a  previous  state 
of  existence  before  any  body  was  born — talk 
about  dead  things  and  dead  people  that  never 
could  affect  the  present  state  of  being.  If  Pa- 
mela thought  of  it  at  all,  she  was  half  glad  that 
poor  mamma  should  have  some  thing  to  amuse 
her,  and  half  jealous  that  her  mother  could 
think  of  any  thing  except  the  overwhelming  in- 
terest of  her  own  affairs.  And  she  lingered  at 
the  window  unawares,  until  the  tea  was  spoiled 
oblivious  of  Nancy's  fatigue ;  and  saw  the 
gentlemen  come  in  from  their  shooting,  with 
their  dogs  and  guns  and  keepers,  and  the  result 
of  their  day's  work,  and  was  aware  that  Jack 
lingered,  and  looked  across  the  road,  and  waited 
till  everybody  was  gone  ;  then  her  heart  jumped 
up  and  throbbed  loudly  as  he  came  toward  the 
house.  She  was  about  to  rush  down  to  him,  to 
forget  her  griefs,  and  understand  how  it  was 
and  that  he  could  not  help  it.  But  Pamela 
was  a  minute  too  late.  She  was  on  her  way  to 
the  door,  when  suddenly  her  heart  stood  still 
and  the  color  went  oat  of  her  face,  and  she 
stopped  short  like  one  thunderstruck.  He  was 
going  away  again,  astonished,  like  a  man  in  a 
dream,  with  the  birds  in  his  hand  which  he  had 
been  bringing  as  a  peace-offering.  And  Pame- 
la heard  her  mother's  voice,  sharp  and  harsh, 
speaking  from  the  door.  "I  am  much  obliged 
to  you,  Mr.  Brownlow,  but  I  never  eat  game, 
and  we  are  both  very  much  engaged,  and  unable 
to  see  any  one  to-day ;"  these  were  the  words 
the  poor  girl  heard  ;  and  then  the  door,  which 
always  stood  open — the  fearless  hospitable  cot- 
tage door,  was  closed  sharply,  and  with  a  mean- 
ing. Pamela  stood  aghast,  and  saw  him  go 
away  with  his  rejected  offering ;  and  then  the 
disappointment  and  wonder  and  quick  change 
of  feeling  came  raining  down  from  her  eyes  in1 
big  tears.  Poor  Jack !  It  was  not  his  fault — 
he  was  not  unfaithful  nor  careless — but  her  own ; 
and  her  mother  to  send  him  away !  It  all 
passed,  in  a  moment,  and  she  had  not  time  or 
self-possession  to  throw  open  the  window  and 
hold  out  her  hands  to  him  and  call  him  back, 
but  only  stood  speechless  and  watched  him  dis- 
appearing, himself  speechless  with  amazement, 
crossing  the  road  backward  with  his  birds  in  his 
hand.  Then  Pamela's  dreams  came  suddenly 
to  an  end.  She  dried  her  eyes  indignantl 
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hair,  and  went  down  flaming  in  youthful  wrath 
to  call  her  mother  to  account.  But  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton too  was  a  changed  creature.  Pamela  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it  when  she  went 
into  the  little  parlor.  Old  Nancy  was  sitting  on 
a  chair  by  the  wall,  just  as  she  had  done  when 
she  came  in,  and  looking  the  same  ;  but  as  for 
Mrs.  Preston,  she  was  a  different  woman.  If 
wings  had  suddenly  budded  at  her  shoulders  the 
revolution  could  scarcely  have  been  greater.  She 
stood  upright  near  the  window,  with  no  stoop, 
no  headache,  no  weariness — ten  years  younger 
at  least — her  eyes  as  bright  as  two  fires,  and 
even  her  black  dress  hanging  about  her  in  differ- 
ent folds.  Pamela's  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion and  rebellious  feelings  came  to  an  end  at 
this  unwonted  spectacle.  She  could  only  stand 
before  her  mother  and  stare  at  her,  and  wonder 
what  it  could  mean. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Preston.  "Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  brought  us  some  game — you 
know  I  don't  care  for  game  ;  and  then  people 
change  their  minds  about  things.  Sit  down,  Pa- 
mela, and  don't  stare  at  me.  I  have  been  get- 
ting too  languid  about  eyery  thing,  and  when  one 
rouses  up  every  body  wonders  what  one  means." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Pamela,  too  much  astonished 
to  know  what  to  answer,  "you  sent  him  away  !" 

"  Yes,  I  sent  him  away  ;  and  I  will  send  any 
one  away  that  I  think  mercenary  and  selfish, "said 
Mrs.  Preston.  Was  it  she  who  spoke?  Could 
it  be  her  mild  uncertain  lips  from  which  such 
words  came  ;  and  then  what  could  it  mean  ? 
How  could  he  be  mercenary — he  who  was  go- 
ing to  give  up  every  thing  for  his  love's  sake  ? 
No  words  could  express  Pamela's  consternation. 
She  sat  down  weak  with  wonder,  and  gazed  at 
her  mother.  The  change  was  one  which  she 
could  not  in  any  way  explain  to  herself. 

"  Old  Mrs.  Fennell  was  very  rude  to  me," 
said  Mrs.  Preston.  "  I  fear  you  have  not  a  very 
comfortable  place,  Nancy  Christian  ;  but  we  can 
soon  change  that.  You  that  were  so  faithful  to 
my  poor  mother,  you  may  be  sure  you'll  not  be 
forgotten.  You  are  not  to  think  of  walking  back 
to  Masterton.  If  I  had  known  you  were  com- 
ing I  would  have  spoken  to  Hobson  the  carrier. 
I  never  was  fond  of  the  Fennells  from  the  earliest 
I  remember ;  though  Tom,  you  know,  poor  fel- 
low— but  he  was  a  great  deal  older  than  me." 

"  He  was  nigh  as  old  as  your  mother,"  said 
Nancy  ;  "  many's  the  time  I've  heard  her  say  it. 
*  He  wanted  my  daughter,'  she  would  say  ;  '  her 
a  slip  of  a  girl,  and  him  none  so  much^younger 
than  I  am  myself;  but  now  he's  catched  a  tartar;' 
and  she  would  laugh,  poor  old  dear  ;  but  when 
she  knew  as  they  were  after  what  she  had — that's 
what  drove  her  wild  you  may  say — " 

"Yes,  yes, "said  Mrs.  Preston;  "yes,  yes; 
you  need  say  no  more  Nancy;  I  see  it  all — 
I  see  it  all.  Wherever  there's  money  it's  a 
snare,  and  no  mortal  that  I  can  see  escapes. 
If  I  had  but  known  a  month  ago !  but  after  this 
they  shall  see  they  can't  do  what  they  please 
with  me.  No  ;  though  it  may  be  hard  upon  us — 
hard  upon  us.  Oh,  Nancy  Christian,"  she  said, 
Hinging  up  her  arms  into  the  air,  "  if  you  had 
but  come  to  tell  me  a  month  ago  !" 

Pamela    listened    to   this    conversation    with 
gradually    increasing    dismay.      She     did    not 
know  what  it  meant ;  but  yet  by  some  instinctive  I 
sense,  she  knew  that  it  concerned  herself— and  I 


Jack.  She  rose  up  and  went  to  her  mother  with 
vague  terrors  in  her  heart.  "  Mamma,  what  is 
it  ?  tell  me  what  it  is,"  she  said,  putting  two  cling- 
ing hands  around  her  arm. 

At  these  words  Mrs.  Preston  suddenly  came  to 
herself.  "What  is  what  ?"  she  said.  "  Sit  down, 
Pamela,  and  don't  ask  foolish  questions ;  or 
rather  go  and  see  after  the  tea.  It  has  never 
come,  though  I  told  you  Nancy  was  tired.  If 
you  left  it  by  Mrs.  Swayne's  fire  it  will  be  boiled 
by  this  time  ;  and  you  know  when  it  stands  too 
long  I  can't  bear  it.  Go,  dear,  and  get  the  tea." 
"  But,  mamma,"  said  Pamela,  still  clinging  to 
her,  and  speaking  in  her  ear,  "mamma  !  I  know 
there  must  be  something.  Why  did  you  send 
him  away  ?" 

Mrs.  Preston  gave  her  child  a  look  which  Pa- 
mela, driven  to  her  wits' end,  could  not  interpret. 
There  was  pity  in  it  and  there  was  defiance,  and 
a  certain  fierce  gleam  as  of  indignation.  "  Child, 
you  know  nothing  about  it,"  she  said,  with  sup- 
pressed passion  ;  "  nothing ;  and  I  can't  tell  you 
now.  Go  and  get  us  the  tea." 

Pamela  gazed  again,  but  she  could  make  noth- 
ing of  it.  It  was,  and  yet  it  was  not  her  mother 
—  not  the  old,  faded,  timid,  hesitating  woman 
who  had  nothing  in  the  world  but  herself;  but 
somebody  so  much  younger,  so  much  stronger — 
with  those  two  shining,  burning  eyes,  and  this 
sudden  self-consciousness  and  command.  She 
gave  a  long  look,  and  then  she  sighed  and  drop- 
ped her  mother's  arm,  and  went  away  to  do  her 
bidding.  It  was  the  first  appeal  she  had  ever 
made  in  vain,  and  naturally  it  filled  her  with  a 
painful  amaze.  It  was  such  a  combination  of 
events  as  she  could  not  understand.  Nancy's 
arrival,  and  Jack's  dismissal  and  this  curious 
change  in  Mrs.  Preston's  appearance.  Her  little 
heart  had  been  full  of  pain  when  she  left  the  room 
before,  but  it  was  pain  of  a  very  different  kind. 
Now  the  laggard  had  come  who  was  all  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  then,  and  he  had  been  sent  away 
without  reason  or  explanation,  and  what  could 
it  mean  ?  "  If  I  had  but  known  a  month  ago !" 
What  could  it  be  that  she  had  heard  ?  The  girl's  ' 
heart  took  to  beating  again  very  loud  and  fast, 
and  her  imagination  began  to  work,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  divine  what  sort  of  theories  of  expla- 
nation rose  in  her  thoughts.  The  only  thing 
that  Pamela  could  think  of  as  raising  any  fatal 
barrier  between  herself  and  Jack  was  unfaithful- 
ness or  a  previous  love  on  his  part.  This,  with- 
out doubt,  was  Nancy's  mission.  She  had  come 
to  tell  of  his  untruthfulness ;  that  he  loved  some- 
body else  ;  perhaps  had  pledged  himself  to  some- 
body else ;  and  that  between  him  and  his  new 
love,  instant  separation,  heartbreak,  and  despair 
must  ensue.  "  He  need  not  have  been  afraid  to 
tell  me,"  Pamela  said  to  herself,  with  her  heart 
swelling  till  it  almost  burst  from  her  breast. 
All  her  little  frame,  all  her  sensitive  nerves, 
thrilled  with  pain  and  pride.  This  was  what  it 
was.  She  was  not  so  much  stunned  by  the  blow 
as  roused  up  to  the  fullest  consciousness.  Her 
lip  would  have  quivered  sadly  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  speak  ;  her  voice  might  have  broken 
for  any  thing  she  could  tell,  and  risen  into  hard 
tones  and  shrieks  of  pain.  But  she  was  not 
obliged  to  speak  to  any  one,  and  so  could  shut 
herself  in  and  keep  it  down.  She  went  about 
mechanically,  but  with  nervous  haste  and  swift- 
ness, and  covered  the  little  table  with  its  white 
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cloth,  and  put  bread  on  it,  and  the  tea  for  which  |      "  How 
Nancy  and  her  mother  sighed;  and  she  thought  ;  Pamela; 


How  should  it  be  a  fine  thing  for  me  !"  said 
aela;  "  or  how  should  I  ever  feast  with  lords 

Siev^looked  at  he7with  cruel' coldness,  as  if  it  |  and  ladies?  I  suppose  you  mean  to  make  fun 
wasthev  who  were  concerned  and  not  she.  As  !  of  us.  As  for  doing  what  mamma  says,  of  course 
if  k  could  be  any  thing  to  any  body  in  comparison  j  I  always  do— and  she  never  tells  me  to  do  any 
to  what  it  was  to  her !  As  if  she  must  not  be  at  thing  unreasonable,  "the  girl  added,  after  a  mo- 
ill  times  the  principal  in  such  a  matter !  Thus  mentary  pause,  looking  doubtfully  at  her  mother, 
they  sat  down  at  the  little  round  table.  Nancy,  If  she  were  told  to  give  up  Jack,  Pamela  felt  that 
who  was  much  in  her  ordinary,  ate,  drank  and 
was  very  comfortable,  and  pleased  with  the  coun- 
try cream  in  her  tea ;  but  the  mother  and  the 
daughter  neither  ate  nor  drank.  Mrs  Preston 


sat,  saying  now  and  then  a  word  or  two  to  Nancy 
which  Pamela  could  not  understand,  but  mostly 
was  silent,  pondering  and  full  of  thoughts,  while 
Pamela,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  a  burning, 
crimson  color  on  her  cheeks,  sat  still  and  brood- 
ed over  the  cruelty  she  thought  they  were  showing 
her.  Nancy  was  the  only  one  who  "  enjoyed," 
as  she  said,  "her  tea." 

"You  may  get  a  drop  of  what's  called  cream 
in  a  town,  but  it  ain't  cream,"  said  Nancy.  "  It',) 
but  skim-milk  frothed  up,  and  you  never  get  the 
taste  of  the  tea.  It's  a  thing  as  I  always  buys 
good.  It's  me  as  lays  in  all  the  things,  and 
when  there  ain't  a  good  cup  o'  tea  at  my  age 
there  ain't  nothing  as  is  worth  in  life.  But  the 
fault's  not  in  the  tea.  It's  the  want  of  a  drop 
of  good  cream  as  does  it.  It's  that  as  brings 
out  the  flavor,  and  gives  it  a  taste.  A  cup  o'  good 
tea's  a  cheering  thing ;  but  I  wouldn't  say  as  you 
was  enjoying  it,  Mrs.  Preston,  like  me." 

"  I  have  other  things  in  my  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston ;  "  you've  had  a  long  walk,  and  you 
must  want  it.  As  for  me,  my  mind's  all  in  a 
ferment.  I  don't  seem  to  know  if  it's  me,  or 
what  has  happened.  You  would  not  have  come 
and  told  me  all  this  if  you  had  not  been  as  sure 
as  sure  of  what  you  had  to  say !" 

"  Sure  and  sure  enough,"  said  Nancy.  *'  I've 
knowed  it  from  first  to  last,  and  how  could  I  go 
wrong !  If  you  go  to  London,  as  you  say,  you 
can  judge  for  yourself,  and  there  won't  be 
nothing  for  me  to  tell;  but  you'll  think  on  as 
I  was  the  first — for  your  old  mother's  sake — " 

"You'll  not  be  forgot,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  ; 
"you  need  not  fear.  I  am  not  the  one  to  neglect 
a  friend — and  one  that  was  good  to  my  poor 
mother;  you  may  reckon  on  me."  She  sat  up- 
right in  her  chair,  and  every  line  in  her  face 
had  changed.  Power,  patronage,  and  protection 
were  in  her  tone — she  who  had  been  herself  so 
poor  and  timid  and  anxious.  Her  very  words 
were  uttered  more  clearly,  and  with  a  distincter 
intonation.  And  Pamela  listened  with  all  her 
might,  and  grew  more  and  more  bewildered,  and 
tried  vainly  to  make  out  some  connection  be- 
tween this  talk  and  the  discovery  which  she  sup- 
posed must  have  been  made.  *But  what  could 
Jack's  failure  in  good  faith  have  to  do  with 
any  body's  old  mother  !  It  was  only  Nancy  who 
was  quite  at  her  ease.  "  I  will  take  another  cup, 
if  you  please,  Miss  Pamela,"  said  Nancy,  "and 
I  hope  as  I'll  live  to  see  you  in  your  grandeur, 
feasting  with  lords  and  ladies,  instead  of  pour- 
ing out  an  old  woman's  tea— for  them  as  is  good 
children  is  rewarded.  Many's  the  day  I've 
wished  to  see  you,  and  wondered  how  many  of 
you  there  was.  It's  sad  for  your  mother  as 
there's  only  you  ;  but  it's  a  fine  thing  for  } 


it  would  be  something  unreasonable,  and  she  had 
no  inclination  to  pledge  herself.  Mrs.  Preston 
was  changed  from  all  her  daughter's  previous 
knowledge  of  her;  and  it  might  be  that  her  de- 
mands upon  Pamela's  obedience  would  change 


too. 

"It's  nigh  my  time  to  go," said  Nancy.  "  I 
said  to  the  carrier  as  he  was  to  wait  for  me 
down  the  road.  I  wouldn't  be  seen  a-getting 
into  the  wagon  here.  Folks  talks  awful  when 
they're  so  few;  and  thank  you  kindly,  Mrs. 
Preston,  for  the  best  cup  of  tea  as  I've  tasted 
for  ten  years.  Them  as  can  get  cream  like 
that,  has  what  I  calls  some  comfort  in  this  life." 

"Pamela,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  "you  can 
walk  along  with  Nancy  as  far  as  Merryfield 
Farm,  and  give  my  compliments  ;  and  if  they'd 
put  a  drop  of  their  best  cream  in  a  bottle —  It's 
all  I  can  do  just  now,  Nancy  Christian  ;  but  I 
am  not  one  that  forgets  my  friends,  and  the 
time  may  come — ' 

"  The  time  will  come,  ma'am,"  said  Nancy, 
getting  up  and  making  her  patroness  a  courtesy, 
"and  I'm  none  afraid  as  you'll  forget;  and 
thank  you  kindly  for  thinking  o'  the  cream — if 
it  ain't  too  much  trouble  to  Miss  Pamela.  If 
you  go  up  there,  as  you  think  to  do,  and  find  all 
as  I  say,  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know?" 

"  I'll  let  you  know,  you  may  be  sure,"  said 
Mrs.  Preston,  in  her  short  decisive  tones  of  pat- 
ronage. And  then  the  girl,  much  against  her 
will,  had  to  put  on  her  hat  and  go  with  Nancy. 
She  did  it,  but  it  was  with  an  ill  grace ;  for  she 
was  longing  to  throw  herself  upon  her  mother 
and  have  an  explanation  of  all  this — what  had 
happened,  and  what  it  meant.  The  air  had 
grown  cool,  and  old  Betty  had  come  out  to  her 
door,  and  Mrs.  Swayne  was  in  the  little  garden 
watering  the  mignonnette.  And  it  was  not  easy 
to  pass  those  two  pairs  of  eyes  and  preserve  a  dis- 
creet incognito.  To  do  her  justice,  Nancy  tried 
her  best ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  blind 
Mrs.  Swayne. 

"I  thought  as  it  was  you,"  said  that  keen  ob- 
server. "I  said  as  much  to  Swayne  when  he 
told  me  there  was  a  lady  to  tea  in  the  parlor.  I 
said,  '  Ybu  take  my  word  it's  her  as  come  from 
Masterton  asking  after  them.'  And  I  hope, 
mum,  as  I  see  you  well.  Mrs.  Preston  has  been 
but  poorly ;  and  you  as  knows  her  constitootion 
and  her  friends — " 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  us, "said Pamela, 
with  indignation  ;  "not  now  ;  I  never  saw  her 
in  my  life  before.  And  how  can  she  know  about 
mamma's  constitution,  or  her  friends  either? 
Nancy,  come  along  ;  you  will  be  too  late  for 
Hobson  if  you  stand  talking  here.  " 

It's  never  no  loss  of  time  to  say  a  civil 
"  It's  years 
she's  come 

through  a  deal  since  then.     And  having  a  fam- 
ily changes  folks'  constitootions.   If  it  wasn't  ask- 


word,  Miss  Pamela, "said  Nancy, 
and  years    since   I  saw   her,  and 


self,  Miss  Pamela— and  you   must  always  give  |  ing  too  much,  I'd  ask  for  a  bit  o'  mignonnette. 


your  mind  to  do  what  your  mamma  says. 


Town  folks  is  terrible  greedy  when  they  comes  to 
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the  country — and  it's  that  sweet  as  does  one's 
heart  good.  Nice  cream  and  butter  and  new- 
laid  eggs,  and  a  bit  o'  lad's  love,  or  something  as 
smells  sweet — give  me  that,  and  I  don't  ask  for 
none  o' your  grandeurs.  That's  the  good  o' the 
country  to  me." 

"  They  sends  all  that  country  stuff  to  old 
Mrs  Fennell,  don't  they  ?"  said  Betty,  who  in  the 
leisure  of  the  evening  had  crossed  the  road. 
"I  should  have  thought  you'd  been  sick  of  all 
them  things — and  the  fruit  and  the  partridges 
as  I  see  packed  no  later  then  this  very  after- 
noon. I  should  have  said  you  had  enough  for 
six,  if  any  one  had  asked  me." 

'•  When  the  partridges  is  stale  and  the  fruit 
rotten,"  said  Nancy,  shrugging  her  shoulders; 
"  and  them  as  has  such  plenty,  where's  the  mer- 
it of  k  ?  I  suppose  there's  fine  doings  at  the 
house,  with  all  their  shootings  and  all  the  stran- 
gers as  is  about — " 

"They  was  at  a  picnic  to-day,"  said  Betty. 
"  Mr  John,  he's  the  one!  He  makes  all  them 
ladies  leave  their  comfortable  lunch,  as  is  better 
than  many  a  dinner,  and  down  to  the  heath 
with  their  cold  pies  and  their  jellies  and  such 
like.  Give  me  a  bit  of  something  'ot.  But 
they  think  he's  a  catch,  being  the  only  son ; 
and*  there  ain't  one  but  does  what  he  says." 

Pamela  had  been  standing  plucking  a  bit  of 
mignonnette  to  pieces,  listening  with  tingling 
ears.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  not  to  listen  ; 
but  she  roused  herself  when  Betty's  voice  ceased, 
and  went  softly  on,  withdrawing  herself  from  the 
midst  of  them.  Her  poor  little  heart  was  swell- 
ing and  throbbing,  and  every  new  touch  seemed 
to  add  to  its  excitement ;  but  pride,  and  a  sense 
of  delicacy  and  dignity,  came  to  her  aid.  Jack's 
betrothed,  even  if  neglected  or  forsaken,  was  not 
in  her  fit  place  amid  this  gossip.  She  went  on 
quietly,  saying  nothing  about  it,  leaving  her 
companion  behind.  And  the  three  women  gave 
each  other  significant  glances  as  soon  as  she  had 
turned  her  back  on  them.  * '  I  told  'em  how  it 
would  be, "said  Mrs.  Swayne,  under  her  breath, 
"  it's  allays  the  way  when  a  girl  is  that  mad 
to  go  and  listen  to  a  gentleman."  And  Betty, 
though  she  sneered  at  her  employers  with  good- 
will, had  an  idea  of  keeping  up  their  importance 
so  far  as  other  people  were  concerned.  "  Poor 
lass!"  said  Betty,  "she's  been  took  in.  She 
thought  Mr  John  was  one  as  would  give  up 
every  thing  for  the  like  of  her  ;  but  he  has  her 
betters  to  choose  from.  He's  affable  like,  but 
he's  a  deal  too  much  pride  for  that." 

"  Pride  goes  afore  a  fall,"  said  Nancy,  with 
meaning;  "and  the  Brownlows  ain't  such 
grand  folks  after  all.  Nothing  but  attorneys, 
and  an  old  woman's  money  to  set  them  up  as 
wasn't  a  drop's  blood  to  them.  I  don't  see  no 
call  for  pride. " 

"The  old  squires  was  different,  I  don't  deny,"  j 
said  Betty,  with  candor;  "but  when  folks  is' 
bred  gentlefolks,  and  has  all  as  heart  can  de- 
sire— " 

"  There's  gentlefolks  as  might  do  worse, "  said 
Nancy,  fiercely  ;  "but  it  ain't  nothing  to  you  nor 
me — " 

"It  ought  to  be  a  deal  to  both  of  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Swayne,  coming  in  as  moderator,  "eating 
their  bread  as  it  were,  and  going  on  like  that. 
And  both  of  you  with  black  silks  to  put  on  of  a 
Sunday,  and  sure  of  your  doctor  and  your  burial 


if  you  was  to  fall  ill.     I  wouldn't  be  that  un- 
grateful if  it  was  me." 

"It's  no  use  quarreling, "said  Nancy;  "and 
I'll  say  good-night,  for  I've  a  long  way  to  go. 
If  ever  you  should  want  any  thing  in  Masterton, 
I'd  do  my  best  to  serve  you.  Miss  Pamela's  a 
long  way  on,  and  walking  fast  ain't  for  this 
weather ;  so  I'll  bid  you  both  good-night.  We'll 
have  time  for  more  talk,"  she  added  significant- 
ly, "  next  time  I  come  back  ;  and  I'd  like  a  good 
look  at  that  nice  lodge  you've  got."  Old  Betty 
did  not  know  what  the  woman  meant,  but  those 
black  eyes  "went  through  and  through  her," 
she  said ;  and  so  Nancy's  visit  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHAT  FOLLOWED. 

PAMELA  could  make  nothing  of  her  compan- 
ion. Nancy  was  very  willing  to  talk,  and  indeed 
ran  on  in  an  unceasing  strain ;  but  what  she 
said  only  confused  the  more  the  girl's  bewilder- 
ed faculties  ;  and  she  saw  her  mount  at  last  into 
the  carrier's  cart,  and  left  her  with  less  percep- 
tion than  ever  of'  what  had  happened.  Then 
she  went  straying  home  in  the  early  dusk,  for 
already  the  days  had  begun  to  grow  short,  and 
that  night  in  especial  a  thunder-storm  was  brew- 
ing, and  the  clouds  were  rolling  down  darkly 
after  the  sultry  day.  Pamela  crossed  over  to  the 
shade  of  the  thick  hedge  and  fence  which  shut  in 
the  park,  that  nobody  might  see  her,  and  her 
thoughts  as  she  went  along  were  not  sweet. 
She  thought  of  Jack  and  the  ladies  at  Brownlows, 
and  then  she  thought  of  the  wish  her  mother  had 
uttered — Had  she  but  known  this  a  month  ago ! 
and  between  the  terrible  suspicion  of  a  previous 
love,  and  the  gnawing  possibility  of  present 
temptation,  made  herself  very  miserable,  poor 
child.  Either  he  had  deceived  her,  and  was  no 
true  man  ;  or  if  he  had  not  yet  deceived  her,  he 
was  in  hourly  peril  of  doing  so,  and  at  any  mo- 
ment the  blow  might  come.  While  she  was  thus 
lingering  along  in  the  twilight,  something  hap- 
pened which  gave  Pamela  a  terrible  fright. 
She  was  passing  a  little  stile  when  suddenly  a 
man  sprang  out  upon  her  and  caught  hold  of 
her  hands.  She  was  so  sure  that  Jack  was  din- 
ing at  Brownlows,  and  yielding  to  temptation 
then,  that  she  did  not  recognize  him,  and  scream- 
ed when  he  sprang  out;  and  it  was  dark,  so 
dark  that  she  could  scarcely  see  his  face.  Jack, 
for  his  part,  had  been  so  conscience-stricken 
when  Mrs.  Preston  refused  him  entrance  that 
he  had  done  what  few  men  of  this  century  would 
be  likely  to  do.  He  had  gone  in  with  the  other 
men,  and  gulped  down  some  sherry  at  the  side- 
board, and  instead  of  proceeding  to  his  dressing- 
room  as  they  all  did  after,  had  told  a  very  shock- 
ing fib  to  Willis  the  butler,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
father  and  friends,  and  rushed  out  again.  He 
might  have  been  proof  against  upbraiding,  but 
compunction  seized  him  when  Mrs.  Preston 
closed  the  door.  He  had  deserved  it,  but  he 
had  not  expected  such  summary  measures  ;  and 
"that  woman,"  as  he  called  her  in  his  dismay, 
was  capable  of  taking  his  little  love  away  and  leav- 
ing him  no  sign.  He  saw  it  in  her  eye ;  for  he,  too, 
saw  the  change  in  her.  Thus  Jack  was  alarmed, 
and  in  his  fright  his  conscience  spoke.  And  he 
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had  seen  Pamela  go  out,  and  waylaid  her;  and 
was  very  angry  and  startled  to  see  she  did  not  rec- 
ognize him.  "  Good  heavens,  do  you  mean  to  say 
you  don't  know  me?"  he  cried,  almost  shaking 
her  as  he  held  her  by  the  hands.  To  scream  and 
start  as  if  the  sight  of  him  was  not  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most  to  be 
looked  for!  Jack  felt  it  necessary  to  begin  the 
warfare,  to  combat  his  own  sense  of  guilt. 

"I  thought  you  were  at  dinner,"  said  Pamela, 
faintly.  "I  never  thought  it  could  be  you." 

"And  you  don't  look  a  bit  glad  to  see  me. 
What  do  you  mean  by  it?"  said  Jack.  "It  is 
very  hard,' when  a  fellow  gives  up  everything  to 
come  and  see  you.  And  your  mother  to  shut 
the  door  upon  me !  She  never  did  it  before.  A 
man  has  his  duties  to  do,  whatever  happens.  I 
can't  go  and  leave  these  fellows  loafing  about 
by  themselves.  I  must  go  out  with  them. 
1  thought  you  were  going  to  take  me  for 
better  for  worse,  Pamela,  not  for  a  month  or  a 
week." 

"Oh,  don't  speak  so,"  said  Pamela.  "It 
was  never  me.  It  must  have  been  something 
mamma  had  heard.  She  does  not  look  a  bit 
like  herself;  and  it  is  all  since  that  old  woman 
came." 

"What  old  wpman?"  said  Jack,  calming 
down.  "Look  here,  come  into  the  park.  They 
are  all  at  dinner,  and  no  one  will  see ;  and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  So  long  as  you  are  not 
changed,  nothing  elsB  is  of  any  consequence. 
Only  for  half  an  hour — " 

"I  don't  think  I  ought,"  said  Pamela;  but 
she  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  stile  when  she 
said  these  words;  and  her  hand  was  drawn 
deeply  through  Jack's  arm,  and  held  fast,  so 
that  it  was  clearly  a  matter  of  discreet  submis- 
sion, and  she  could  not  have  got  away  had  she 
wished  it.  "I  don't  think  I  ought  to  come," 
said  Pamela,  "you  never  come  to  us  now  ;  and 
it  must  have  been  something  that  mamma  had 
heard.  I  think  she  is  going  away  somewhere  ; 
and  I  am  sure,  with  all  these  people  at  Brown- 
lows,  and  all  that  old  Nancy  says,  and  you  never 
coming  near  us,  I  do  not  mind  where  we  go,  for 
my  part." 

"As if  I  cared  for  the  people  at  Brownlows!" 
said  Jack,  holding  her  hand  still  more  tightly. 
"  Don't  be  cruel  to  a  fellow,  Pamela.  I'll  take 
you  away  whenever  you  please,  but  without  me 
you  shan't  move  a  step.  Who  is  old  Nancy,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  and  as  for  any  thing  you 
could  have  heard —  Who  suffers  the  most,  do 
you  suppose,  from  the  people  at  Brownlows  ?  To 
know  you  are  there,  and  that  one  can't  have 
even  a  look  at  you — " 

"But  then  you  can  have  a  great  many  looks 
at  other  people, "said  Pamela,  "and  perhaps 
there  was  somebody  else  before  me — don't  hold 
my  hand  so  tight.  We  are  poor,  and  you  are 
rich— and  it  makes  a  great  difference.  And  I 
can't  do  just  what  I  like.  You  say  you  can't, 
and  you  are  a  man,  and  older  than  I  am.  I 
must  do  what  mamma  says." 

"But  you  know  you  can  make  her  do  what 
you  like  ;  whereas,  with  a  lot  of  fellows — "  said 
Jack.  "Pamela,  don't  —  there's  a  darling! 
You  have  me  in  your  power,  and  you  can  put 
your  foot  upon  me  if  you  like.  But  you  have  not 
the  heart  to  do  it.  Not  that  I  should  mind  your 
little  foot.  Be  as  cruel  as  you  please ;  but  don't 


talk   of  running   away.     You    know    you   can 
make  your  mother  do  whatever  you  like." 

"Not  now,"  said  Pamela,  "not  now — there 
i  is  such  a  change  in  her  ;  and  oh,  Jack,  I  do  be- 
j  lieve  she  is  angry,  and  she  will  make  me  go 
1  away." 

"  Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Jack,  tenderly;  for 
'  Pamela  had  fallen  into  sudden  tears,  without 
I  any  regard  for  her  consistency.     And  then  the 
'  dialogue  became  a  little  inarticulate.    It  lasted  a 
!  deal  longer  on  the  whole  than  half  an  hour, 
!  and  the  charitable  clouds  drooped   lower,  and 
!  gave  them  shade  and  shelter  as  they  emerged  at 
last  from  the  park,  and  stole  across  the  deserted 
road   to  Swayne's  cottage.     They  were  just  in 
|  time  ;  the  first  drops  of  the  thunder-shower  fell 
heavy  and  big  upon  Pamela  before  they  gained 
shelter.      But  she  did   not  mind  them   much. 
She  had  unburdened  her  heart,  and  her  sorrows 
had  flown  away ;  and  the  ladies  at  Brownlows 
were  no  longer  of  any  account  in  her  eyes.     She 
drew  her  lover  in  with  her  at  the  door,  which  so 
j  short  a  time  before  had   been  closed  on  him. 
"  Mamma,  I  made  him  come  in  with  me,  not  to 
!  get   wet,"  said   Pamela ;  and   both   the  young 
1  people  looked  with  a  little   anxiety  upon   Mrs. 
Preston,  deprecating  her  wrath.    She  was  seated 
by  the  window,  though  it  had  grown  dark,  per- 
haps looking   for  Pamela ;   but  her  aspect  was 
rather  that  of  one  who  had  forgotten  every  thing 
i  external  for  the  moment,  than  of  an  anxious 
mother  watching  for  her  child.     They  could  not 
see  the  change  in  her  face,  as  they  gazed  at  her 
|  so  eagerly  in  the  darkness ;  but  they  both  start- 
ed and  looked  at  each  other  when  she  spoke. 

"I  would  not  refuse  any  one  shelter  from  a 

storm,"  she  said,  "  but  if  Mr.  Brownlow  thinks  a 

little,  he  will  see  that  this  is  no  place  for  him." 

She  did  not  even  turn  round  as  she  spoke,  but 

|  kept  at  the  window,  looking  out,  or  appearing 

|  to  look  out,  upon  the  gathering  clouds. 

Jack  was  thunderstruck.      There  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  which  chilled  him  to  his  very 
bones.    It  was  not  natural  offense  for  his  recent 
j  short-comings,  or  doubt  of  his  sincerity.      He 
I  felt  himself  getting  red  in  the  darkness.    "It  was 
as  if  she  had  found  me  out  to  be  a  scoundrel,  by 
Jove,"  he  said  to  himself  afterward,  which  was 
I  a  very  different  sort  of  thing  from  mere  displeas- 
ure or  jealousy.      And  in  the  silence  that  en- 
sued, Mrs.  Preston  took  no  notice  of  anybody. 
She  kept  her  place  at  the  window,  without  looking 
round  or  saying  another  word ;  and  in  the  dark- 
ness behind  stood  the  two  bewildered,  trying  to 
read  in  each  other's  faces  what  it  could  mean. 

"Speak  to  her,"  said  Pamela,  eagerly  whisper- 
ing close  to  his  ear ;  but  Jack,  for  his  part,  could 
not  tell  what  to  say.     He  was  offended,  and  he 
j  did  not  want  to  speak  to  her ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, held  Pamela  fast,  with  almost  a  perverse 
1  desire  to  show  her  mother  that  the  girl  was  his, 
;  and  that  he  did  not  care.     "It  is  you  I  want, 
I  and  not  your  mother,"  he  said.      They  could 
i  hear  each  other  speak,  and  could   even  differ 
j  and   argue  and   be  impassioned  without  any- 
body   else   being   much  the   wiser.     The    only 
!  sound  Mrs.  Preston  heard  was  a  faint  rustle  of 
|  whispers  in  the  darkness  behind  her.     "No," 
said  Jack,  "if  she  will  be  ill-tempered,  I  can't 
help    it.      It  is    you   I   want,"    and   he    stood 
by    and    held    his    ground.       When    the   first 
lightning  flashed  into  the  room,  this  was  how 
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it  found  them.  There  was  a  dark  figure  seat- 
ed at  the  window,  relieved  against  the  gleam, 
and  two  faces  which  looked  at  each  other,  and 
shone  for  a  second  in  the  wild  illumination. 
Then  Pamela  gave  a  little  shriek  and  covered 
her  face.  She  was  not  much  more  than  a  child, 
and  she  was  afraid.  "Come  in  from  the  win- 
dow, mamma !  do  come,  or  it  will  strike  you  ; 
and  let  us  close  -the  shutters,"  cried  Pamela. 
There  was  a  moment  during  which  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton sat  still,  as  if  she  did  not  hear.  The  room 
fell  into  blackness,  and  then  blazed  forth  again, 
the  window  suddenly  becoming  "a  glimmering 
square,"  with  the  one  dark  outline  against  it. 
Jack  held  his  little  love  with  his  arm,  but  his 
eyes  were  fascinated  by  that  strange  sight. 
What  could  it  mean?  Was  she  mad?  Had 
something  happened  in  his  absence  to  bring 
about  this  wonderful  change?  The  mother, 
however,  could  not  resist  the  cry  that  Pamela 
uttered  the  second  time.  She  rose  up,  and 
closed  the  shutters  with  her  own  hands,  refusing 
Jack's  aid.  But  when  the  three  looked  at  each 
other,  by  the  light  of  the  candles,  they  all  looked 
excited  and  disturbed.  Mrs.  Preston  sat  down 
by  the  table,  with  an  air  so  different  from  her 
ordinary  looks,  that  she  seemed  another  woman. 
And  Jack,  when  her  eyes  fell  upon  him,  could 
not  help  feeling  something  like  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar. 

"Mr.  Brownlow,"  she  said,  "I  dare  say  you 
think  women  are  very  ignorant,  especially  about 
business — and  so  they  are ;  but  you  and  your 
father  should  remember — you  should  remember 
that  weak  folks,  when  they  are  put  to  it — Pam- 
ela !  sit  down,  child,  and  don't  interfere  ;  or,  if 
you  like,  you  can  go  away." 

''What  have  I  done,  Mrs.  Preston!"  said 
Jack.  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  If  it 
is  because  I  have  been  some  days  without  com- 
ing, the  reason  is —  But  I  told  Pamela  all  about 
it.  If  that  is  the  reason — " 

"That!"  cried  Mrs.  Preston,  and  then  her 
voice  began  to  tremble;  "if  you  think  your 
coming  or — or  going  is — any — any  thing — "  she 
said,  and  then  her  lips  quivered  so  that  she  could 
articulate  no  more.  Pamela,  with  a  great  cry, 
rushed  to  her  and  seized  her  hands,  which  were 
trembling  too,  and  Jack,  who  thought  it  was  a 
sudden  "stroke,"  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  to 
the  door  to  go  for  a  doctor ;  but  Mrs.  Preston 
held  out  her  shaking  hands  to  him  so  peremp- 
torily that  he  stopped  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
was  trembling  all  over — her  head,  her  lips,  her 
whole  frame,  yet  keeping  entire  command  of 
herself  all  the  time. 

"  I  am  not  ill,"  she  said;  "there  is  no  need 
for  a  doctor. "  And  then  she  sat  resolutely  look- 
ing at  him,  holding  her  feet  fast  on  the  floor  and 
her  hand  flat  on  the  table  to  stop  the  movement 
of  her  nerves.  It  was  a  strange  sight.  But  when 
the  two  uho  had  been  looking  at  her  with 
alarmed  eyes,  suddenly,  in  the  height  of  their 
wonder,  turned  to  each  other  with  a  pin  nee  of 
mutual  inquiry  and  sympathy,  appealing  to  each 
other  what  it  could  mean,  Mrs.  Preston  could 
not  bear  it.  Her  intense  self-command  gave  way. 
All  nt  once1  she  fell  into  an  outbreak  of  wailing 
and  tenr*.  "  You  are  two  of  you  ngainst  me,"  she  j 
said.  "You  are  saying  to  each  other,  What  does  j 
she  mean  !  and  there  is  nobody  on  earth — nobody 
to  take  my  part."  The  outcry  went  to  Jack 


Brownlow's  heart.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  un- 
derstand better  than  even  Pamela  did,  who 
clung  to  her  mother  and  cried,  and  asked  what 
was  it — what  had  she  done !  Jack  was  touched 
more  than  he  could  explain.  The  thunder  was 
rolling  about  the  house,  and  the  rain  falling  in 
torrents ;  but  he  had  not  the  heart  to  stay  any 
longer  and  thrust  his  happiness  into  her  face,  and 
wound  her  with  it.  Somehow  he  felt  ashamed  ; 
and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  about,  un- 
less, in  presence  of  this  agitation  and  pain  and 
weakness,  it  was  his  own  strength  and  happiness 
and  youth. 

"I  don't  mind  the  storm,"  he  said.  "I  am 
sure  you  don't  want  any  one  here  just  now. 
Don't  let  your  mother  think  badly  of  me,  Pamela. 
You  know  I  would  do  any  thing — and  I  can't 
tell  what's  wrong  ;  and  I  am  going  away.  Good- 
night." 

"Not  till  the  storm  is  over,"  cried  Pamela. 
"Mamma,  he  will  get  killed — you  know  he  will, 
among  those  trees." 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  Jack,  and  he  waved  his 
hand  to  them  and  went  away,  feeling,  it  must 
be  confessed,  a  good  deal  frightened — not  for 
the  thunder,  however,  or  the  storm,  but  for  Mrs. 
Preston's  weird  look  and  trembling  nerves,  and 
his  poor  little  Pamela  left  alone  to  nurse  her. 
That  was  the  great  point.  The  poor  woman 
was  right.  For  herself  there  was  nobody  to  care 
much.  Jack  was  frightened  because  of  Pamela. 
His  little  love,  his  soft  little  darling,  whom  he 
would  like  to  take  in  his  arms  and  carry  away 
from  every  trouble — that  she  should  be  left  alone 
with  sickness  in  its  most  terrible  shape,  perhaps 
with  delirium,  possibly  with  death !  Jack  step- 
ped softly  into  Mrs.  Swayne's  kitchen,  and  told 
her  his  fears.  He  told  her  he  would  go  over  to 
Betty's  lodge  and  wait  there,  in  case  the  doctor 
should  be  wanted,  and  that  she  was  not  to  let 
Miss  Pamela  wear  herself  out.  As  for  Mrs. 
Swayne,  though  she  made  an  effort  to  be  civil, 
she  scoffed  at  his  fears.  When  she  had  heard 
what  he  had  to  say  she  showed  him  out  grimly, 
and  turned  with  enjoyment  the  key  in  the  door. 
"The  doctor!"  she  said  to  herself  in  disdain; 
"  a  fine  excuse !  But  I  don't  hold  with  none  o' 
your  doctors,  nor  with  gentlemen  a-coming  like 
roaring  lions.  I  ain't  one  to  be  caught  like 
that,  at  my  time  of  life ;  and  you  don't  come 
in  here  no  more  this  night,  with  your  doctors 
and  your  Miss  Pamelas."  In  this  spirit  Mrs. 
Swayne  fastened  the  house  up  carefully,  and  shut 
all  the  shutters,  before  she  knocked  at  the  parlor 
door  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  But  when  she 
did  take  that  precaution  she  was  not  quite  so  sure 
of  her  own  wisdom.  Mrs.  Preston  was  lying  on 
the  sofa,  shivering  and  trembling,  with  Pamela 
standing  frightened  by  her.  She  had  forbidden 
the  girl  to  call  any  one,  and  was  making  painful 
efforts  by  mere  resolution  to  stave  it  off.  She 
said  nothing,  paid  no  attention  to  any  body,  but 
with  her  whole  force  was  struggling  to  put  down 
the  incipient  illness,  and  keep  disease  at  bay. 
And  Pamela,  held  by  her  glittering  eye,  too 
frightened  to  cry,  too  ignorant  to  know  what  to 
do,  stood  by,  a  white  image  of  terror  and  misery, 
wringing  her  hands.  Mrs.  Swayne  was  fright- 
ened too;  bnt  there  was  some  truth  in  her  boast 
of  experience.  And,  besides,  her  character  was 
at  stake.  She  had  sent  Jack  away,  and  disdain- 
ed his  offer  of  the  doctor,  and  it  was  time  to  be- 
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stir  herself.  So  they  got  the  stricken  woman 
up  stairs  and  laid  her  in  her  bed,  and  chafed  her 
limbs,  and  comforted  her  with  warmth.  Jack, 
waiting  in  old  Betty's,  saw  the  light  mount  to 
the  higher  window  and  shine  through  the  chinks 
of  the  shutters,  until  the  storm  was  over,  and  he 
had  no  excuse  for  staying  longer.  It  was  still 
burning  when  he  went  away,  and  it  burned  all 
night  through,  and  lighted  Pamela's  watch  as 
she  sat  pale  at  her  mother's  bedside.  She  sat 
all  through  the  night  and  watched  her  patient — 
sat  while  the  lightning  still  flashed  and  the 
thunder  roared,  and  her  young  soul  quaked 
within  her  ;  and  then  through  the  hush  that  suc- 
ceeded, and  through  the  black  hours  of  night 
and  the  dawning  of  the  day.  It  was  the  first 
vigil  she  had  ever  kept,  and  her  mind  was  bewil- 
dered with  fear  and  anxiety,  and  the  confusion 
of  ignorance.  She  sat  alone,  wistful  and  fright- 
ened, afraid  to  move  lest  she  should  disturb  her 
mother's  restless  sleep,  falling  into  dreary  little 
dozes, waking  up  cold  and  terrified,  hearing  the 
furniture,  and  the  floor,  and  the  walls  and  win- 
dows— every  thing  about  her,  in  short — giving 
out  ghostly  sounds  in  the  stillness.  She  had 
never  heard  those  creaks  and  jars  before  with 
which  our  inanimate  surroundings  give  token  of 
the  depth  of  silence  and  night.  And  Mrs  Pres- 
ton's face  looked  grey  in  the  faint  light,  and  her 
breathing  was  disturbed  ;  and  by  times  she  tossed 
her  arms  about,  and  murmured  in  her  sleep. 
Poor  Pamela  had  a  weary  night ;  and  when  the 
morning  came  with  its  welcome  light,  and  she 
opened  her  eyes  after  a  snatch  of  unwitting  sleep, 
and  found  her  mother  awake  and  looking  at  her, 
the  poor  child  started  up  with  a  sharp  cry,  in 
which  there  was  as  much  terror  as  relief. 

"Mamma!"  she  cried.  "I  did  not  mean 
to  go  to  sleep.  Are  you  better  ?  Shall  I  run 
and  get  you  a  cup  of  tea?" 

"  Come  and  speak  to  me,  Pamela,"  said  Mrs. 
Preston.  "I  am  quite  well — at  least  I  think  I 
am  well.  My  poor  darling,  have  you  been  sit- 
ting up  all  night  ?" 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Pamela  ;  "it  will 
not  hurt  me ;  but  I  was  frightened.  Are  you 
sure  you  are  better  ?  Poor  mamma,  how  ill  you 
have  been !  You  looked — I  can  not  tell  you 
how  you  looked.  But  you  have  your  own  eyes 
again  this  morning.  Let  me  go  and  get  you 
some  tea." 

"I  don't  want  any  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Preston. 
"  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  I  am  not  so  strong  as 
I  used  to  be,  and  you  must  not  cross  me,  Pame- 
la. I  have  something  to  do  before  I  die.  It  up- 
set me  to  hear  of  it,  and  to  think  of  all  that 
might  happen.  But  I  must  get  well  and  do  it. 
It  is  all  for  your  sake ;  and  you  must  not  cross 
me,  Pamela.  You  must  think  well  of  what  I 
say." 

"  No,"  said  Pamela,  though  her  heart  sank  a 
little.  "  I  never  did  any  thing  to  cross  you,  mam- 
ma ;  but  Mrs.  Swayne  said  you  were  not  to  talk  ; 
and  she  left  the  kettle  by  the  fire  that  you  might 
have  some  tea." 

"I  do  not  care  for  tea;  I  care  for  nothing 
but  to  get  up  and  do  what  has  to  be  done,"  said 
her  mother.  "  It  is  all  for  your  sake.  Things 
will  be  very  different,  Pamela,  from  what  you 
think :  but  you  must  not  cross  me.  It  is  all  for 
you — all  for  you." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  don't  mind  me,"  said  Pamela, 


!  kissing  her  grey  cheek.     ';  I  am  all  right,  if  you 

will  only  be  well ;  and  I  don't  know  any  thing 

you  can  have  to  do.     You  are  not  fit  for  any 

!  thing  but  to  lie  still.     It  is  very  early  yet.     I 

j  will  draw  the  curtains  if  you  will  try  to  go  to 

sleep." 

"I  must  get  up  and  go,"  said  Mrs.  Preston. 
"  This  is  no  time  to  go  to  sleep ;  .but  you  must 
not  cross  me — that  is  the  chief  thing  of  all ;  for 
Pamela,  every  thing  will  be  yours — every  thing ; 
and  you  are  not  to  be  deceived  and  taken  in, 
j  and  throw  it  all  away." 

"  Oh,  mamma  dear,  lie  still  and  have  a  little 

more  rest,"  cried  Pamela,  ready  to  cry  with  ter- 

!  ror  and  distress.     She  thought  it  was  delirium, 

and  was  frightened  and  overwhelmed   by  the 

unexpected  calamity.      Mrs.  Preston,  however, 

did  not  look  like  a  woman  who  was  raving ;  she 

j  looked  at  the  old  silver  watch  under  her  pillow, 

I  drawing  it  out  with  a  feeble  hand,  which  still 

I  trembled,  and  when  she  saw  how  early  it  still 

I  was,  she  composed  herself  again  as  with  an  effort. 

j  "Come  and  lie  down,  my   poor  darling,"  she 

said.     "  We  must  not  spend  our  strength  ;  and 

i  my  Pamela  will  be  my  own  good  child  and  do 

!  what  I  say." 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  the  poor  child,  answer- 
ing her  mother's  kiss ;   but  all  the   while   her 
heart  sank  in  her  breast.     What  did  it  mean? 
j  What  form  was  her  submission  to  take  ?     What 
J  was  she  pledging  herself  to?     She  lay  down  in 
reluctant  obedience,  trembling  and  agitated  ;  but 
she  was  young  and  weary,  and  fell  fast  asleep 
in  spite  of  herself  and  all  her  fears.     And  the 
morning  light,  as  it  brightened  and  filled  the  lit- 
tle room,  fell  upon  the  two  together,  who  were 
|  so  strange  a  contrast — the  young  round  sweet 
i  face,  to  which  the  color  returned  as   the  soft 
j  sleep  smoothed  and  suothed  it,  with  eyes  so  fast 
closed,  and  the  red  lips  a  little  apart,  and  the 
j  sweet  breath  rising  and  falling :  and  the  dark, 
I  weary  countenance,  worn  out  of  all  freshness, 
now  stilled  in  temporary  slumber,  now  lighting 
up  with  two  big  dark  eyes,  which  would  ttake 
suddenly,  and  fix  upon  the  window,  eager  with 
thought,  and  then  veil  over  again  in  the  doze  of 
weakness.     They  lay  thus  till  the  morning  had 
advanced,  and  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  en- 
trance made  Pamela  wake,  and  spring  ashamed 
from  her  dead  sleep.     And  finally,  the  cup  of  tea, 
the  universal  cordial,  was  brought.     But  when 
Mrs.  Preston  woke  fully,  and  attempted  to  get 
up,  with   the  eager  loo'k  and  changed  manner 
which  appalled  her  daughter,  it  was  found  to  be 
j  impossible.      The  shock,  whatever  it  was,  had 
been  too  much  for  her  strength.      She  fell  back 
again  upon  her  bed  with  a  look  of  anguish  which 
went  to  Pamela's  heart.     "I  can't  do  it — I  can't 
do  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  in  a  voice  of  despair. 
The  convulsive  trembling  of  the  previous  night 
was  gone ;   but  she  could  not  stand,  could  not 
walk,  and   still   shook   with  nervous  weakness. 
"  I  can't  do  it — I  can't  do  it,"  she  said  over  and 
over,  and   in  her   despair  wept;   which  was   a 
sight  overwhelming  even  to  Mrs.  Swayne,  who 
was  standing  looking  on. 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  that  surprised  spectator. 
j  "Bless  your  poor  soul,  don't  take  on.  If  you 
can't  do  it  to-day,  you'll  do  it  to-morrow ;  though 
I  don't  know,  no  more  than  Adam,  what  she's 
got  to  do,  Miss  Pamela,  as  is  so  pressing.  Don't 
take  on.  Keep  still,  and  you'll  be  better  to-mor- 
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row.  Don't  go  and  take  no  liberties  with  your- 
self. You  ain't  fit  to  stand,  much  less  to  do  any 
thing.  Bless  you,  you'll  be  as  lively  as  lively  to- 
morrow, if  you  lie  still  and  take  a  drop  of  beef- 
tea  now  and  again,  and  don't  take  on." 

"  Yes,  I'll  do  it  to-morrow.  It'll  do  to-mor- 
row;  u  day  don't  signify,"  said  Mrs.  Preston; 
and  she  recovered  herself,  and  was  very  quiet, 
while  Pamela  took  her  place  by  the  bedside. 
Either  she  was  going  to  be  ill,  perhaps  to  die,  or 
something  had  happened  to  change  her  very  na- 
ture, and  turn  the  current  of  her  life  into  an- 
other channel.  Which  of  these  things  it  was, 
was  beyond  the  discrimination  of  the  poor  girl 
who  watched  by  her  bedside. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SUSPICION. 

NEITHER  the  next  day,  however,  nor  the  next 
again,  was  Mrs.  Preston  able  to  move.  The 
doctor  had  to  be  brought  at  last,  and  he  enjoined 
perfect  quiet  and  freedom  from  care.  If  she 
had  any  thing  on  her  mind,  it  was  to  be  exor- 
cised and  put  away,  he  ordered,  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Swayne  and  Pamela,  who  had  not  a  notion  what 
she  had  on  her  mind.  As  for  the  patient,  she 
made  her  effort  to  rise  every  morning,  and  failed, 
and  turned  upon  her  watchers  such  looks  of  de- 
spair as  bewildered  them.  Every  morning  Jack 
Brownlow  would  come  to  ask  for  her,  which  was 
the  only  moment  of  the  day  in  which  Pamela 
found  a  little  comfort ;  but  her  mother  found  it 
out  instinctively,  and  grew  so  restless,  and 
moaned  so  pitifully  when  her  child  left  her,  that 
even  that  sorrowful  pleasure  had  to  be  given  up. 
The  young  people  did  not  know  what  to  think. 
They  persuaded  themselves  sometimes  that  it 
was  only  the  effect  of  illness,  and  that  a  fancy  so 
sudden  and  unexplainable  would,  when  she  was 
better,  vanish  as  unreasonably  as  it  came ;  but 
then,  what  was  it  she  had  to  do?  When  she 
had  lain  for  several  days  in  this  state  of  feeble- 
ness, always  making  vain  efforts  after  strength, 
another  change  came  over  Mrs.  Preston.  The 
wild  look  went  out  of  her  eyes.  One  morning 
she  called  Pamela  to  her  with  more  than  her  us- 
ual energy.  "I  am  going  to  be  very  quiet  and 
still  for  a  week," she  said;  "if  I  am  not  bet- 
ter then,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Pa- 
mela. You  must  send  for  the  rector  and  for 
Nancy  Christian  from  old  Mrs.  Fennell's  in  Mas- 
terton.  This  is  Tuesday,  and  it  is  the  30th ; 
and  I  will  try  for  a  week.  If  I  am  not  better 
next  Tuesday,  you  must  send  for  the  rector. 
Promise  me  to  do  exactly  what  I  say." 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  said  Pamela  ;  ''  but  oh  !  what 
for  ?  —  if  you  would  only  tell  me  what  it  is 
for!  You  never  kept  any  thing  secret  from 
me." 

Mrs.  Preston  turned  a  wistful  look  upon  her 
child.  "I  must  not  tell  you,'' she  said;  "I 
can  not  tell  you.  If  I  did  you  would  not  thank 
me.  You  will  know  it  soon  enough.  Don't 
ask  me  any  questions  for  a  week.  I  mean  to 
try  and  get  well  to  do  it  myself ;  but  if  I  don't 
get  well,  no  more  time  must  be  lost.  You  must 
not  cross  me,  Pamela.  What  do  you  think  I 
should  care  if  it  was  not  for  you?" 

"  And  perhaps  if  I  knew  I  should  not  care," 


cried  the  poor  little  girl,  wringing  her  hands, 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  but  still  it  be- 
came as  clear  as  daylight  to  her  that  it  was 
something  against  Jack. 

"You  would  tell  it  to  him,"  Mrs.  Preston 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh.  Perhaps  Pamela  did 
not  hear  her,  for  the  words  were  spoken  almost 
under  her  breath ;  but  the  girl  heard  the  sigh, 
and  divined  what  it  meant.  It  was  bitter  to  her, 
poor  child,  and  hard  to  think  that  she  could  not 
be  true  to  both — that  her  mother  was  afraid  of 
trusting  her — and  that  Jack  and  Mrs.  Preston 
were  ranged  on  different  sides,  with  her  love 
and  faith,  as  a  bone  of  contention,  between  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  all  the  harder  that  she  could  not 
cry  over  it,  or  get  any  relief  to  her  soul.  Things 
by  this  time  had  become  too  serious  for  crying. 
The  little  soft  creature  grew  without  knowing 
into  a  serious  woman.  She  had  to  give  up  such 
vain  pleasures  as  that  of  tears  over  her  trouble. 
No  indulgence  of  the  kind  was  possible  to  her. 
•She  sat  by  her  mother's  bedside  all  day  long,  and 
with  her  mother's  eye  upon  her,  had  to  feign 
composure  when  she  little  possessed  it.  Mrs. 
Preston  was  unreasonable  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  as  regarded  Pamela.  She  forgot  what 
was  needful  for  the  child's  health,  which  was  a 
thing  she  had  never  done  in  her  life  before.  She 
could  not  bear  her  daughter  out  of  her  sight. 
If  she  went  down  stairs  for  half  an  hour,  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air,  her  mother's  eyes  would 
follow  her  to  the  door  with  keen  suspicion  and 
fear.  Pamela  was  glad  to  think  that  it  must 
be  her  illness,  and  that  only,  which  had  this 
effect.  Even  Mrs.  Swayne  was  more  consid- 
erate. She  was  ready  to  come  as  often  as  it 
was  possible  to  watch  by  the  sick-bed  and  let 
the  poor  little  nurse  free ;  but  Mrs.  Preston  was 
not  willing  to  let  her  free.  As  it  happened,  how- 
ever, Mrs.  Swayne  was  in  the  room  when  her 
lodger  gave  Pamela  instructions  about  calling 
the  rector  if  she  were  not  better  in  a  week,  and 
it  startled  the  curious  woman.  She  told  it  to 
her  neighbor  and  tenant  in  the  next  house,  and 
she  told  it  to  old  Betty  ;  and  the  thing  by  degrees 
grew  so  patent  to  the  parish  that  at  last,  and 
that  no  later  than  the  Friday,  it  came  to  Mr. 
Hardcastle's  ears.  Naturally  it  had  changed  in 
the  telling.  Whereas  Mrs.  Preston  had  direct- 
ed him  to  be  sent  for  in  a  certain  desperate  case, 
and  as  a  last  resource,  the  rector  heard  that  Mrs. 
Swayne's  inmate  was  troubled  in  her  mind,  and 
was  anxious  to  confide  some  secret  to  him. 
What  the  secret  was  was  doubtful,  or  else  it  would 
not  have  been  a  secret ;  but  all  Dewsbury  be- 
lieved that  the  woman  was  dying,  and  that  she 
had  done  something  very  bad  indeed,  and  desir- 
ed the  absolution  of  a  priest  before  she  could 
die  in  peace.  When  he  heard  this,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  Mr.  Hardcastle  should  feel  a  little 
excited.  He  was  disposed  toward  High  Church 
views,  though  he  was  not  a  man  to  commit  him- 
self, and  approved  of  people  who  wanted  abso- 
lution from  a  priest.  Sometimes  he  had  even  a 
nibble  at  a  confession,  though  unfortunately 
the  people  who  confessed  to  him  had  little  on 
their  minds,  and  not  much  to  tell.  And  the 
idea  of  a  penitent  with  a  real  burden  on  hei 
conscience  was  pleasant.  Accordingly  he  got 
himself  up  very  carefully  on  the  Saturday,  and 
set  out  for  Mrs.  Swayne's.  He  went  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  serpent  and  the  meekness  of  a  dove, 
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not  professedly  to  receive  a  confession,  but  to  call, 
as  he  said,  on"his  suffering  parishioner;  and  he 
looked  very  important  and  full  of  his  mission 
when  he  went  up  stairs.  Mrs.  Swayne  had  gone 
astray  after  the  new  lights  of  Dissent,  and  up  to 
this  moment  the  dwellers  under  her  roof  had  re- 
ceived no  particular  notice  from  Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle,  so  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  account  for 
his  solicitude  now. 

"I  heard  you  were  ill,"  said  the  rector  ;  "in- 
deed I  missed  you  from  church.  As  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  suffering,  I  thought  there  might 
be  something  that  we  could  do — " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  ;  and 
then  she  looked  askance  both  at  Mrs.  Swayne 
and  Pamela,  keenly  searching  in  their  eyes  to 
see  if  they  had  sent  for  him.  And  as  Pamela, 
who  knew  nothing  about  it,  naturally  looked  the 
guiltiest,  her  mother's  heart  was  smitten  with  a 
sharp  pang  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been 
betrayed. 

"Not  kind  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle,  with 
animation.  "It  is  my  duty,  and  I  am  never 
tired  of  doing  my  duty.  If  you  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  me  now — " 

Once  more  Mrs.  Preston  cast  a  keen  glance 
at  her  daughter.  And  she  asked  slowly,  "What 
should  I  have  to  say?"  looking  not  at  the  rec- 
tor, but  suspiciously  into  Pamela's  face. 

"  My  dear  friend,  how  can  I  tell  ?"  said  Mr. 
Hardcastle.  "I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the 
world  in  my  time,  and  come  through  a  great 
deal.  I  know  how  suffering  tries  and  tests  the 
spirit.  Don't  be  shy  of  speaking  to  me.  If," 
the  rector  added,  drawing  a  little  nearer  her  pil- 
low, "you  would  like  me  to  send  your  attend- 
ants away — " 

"Am"l  dying?"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  strug- 
gling up  upon  her  bed,  and  looking  so  pale  that 
Pamela  ran  to  her,  thinking  it  was  so.  "Am 
I  so  ill  as  that?  Do  they  think  I  can  not  last 
out  the  time  I  said?" 

"  Mamma,  mamma,  you  are  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter— you  know  you  are  a  great  deal  better.  How 
can  ycu  say  such  dreadful  things  ?"  said  Pame- 
la, kneeling  by  the  bedside. 

"  If  I  am  not  dying,  why  do  you  forestall  my 
own  time  ?"  said  Mrs.  Preston.  "  Why  did 
you  trouble  Mr.  Hardcastle?  It  was  soon  enough 
on  the  day  I  said." 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  the  rector,  "I  hope 
you  don't  think  it  is  only  when  you  are  dying 
that  you  have  need  of  good  advice  and  the  coun' 
sel  of  your  clergyman.  I  wish  it  was  more  gen- 
eral to  seek  it  always.  What  am  I  here  for  but 
to  be  at  the  service  of  my  parishioners  night 
and  day?  And  every  one  who  is  in  mental 
difficulty  or  distress  has  a  double  claim  upon 
me.  You  may  speak  with  perfect  freedom  — 
whatever  is  said  to  me  is  sacred." 

"  Then  you  knew  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Preston.  "  Thank  you,  you  are  very 
kind.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  But  you  knew  I 
wanted  to  ask  your  assistance  ?  Somebody  sent 
for  you,  perhaps  ?" 

"I  can  not  say  I  was  sent  for,"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
castle—with  a  little  confusion,  "but  I  heard 

you  know,  in  a  country  place  the  faintest  wish 
you  can  express  takes  w'ings  to  itself,  and  becomes 

known  everywhere.  I  understood — I  heard 

from  various  quarters — that  if  I  came  here — I 
might  be  of  use  to  you." 


All  the  answer  Mrs.  Preston  made  to  thig 
was  to  turn  round  to  the  head  of  the  bed  where 
Pamela  stood,  half  hidden,  in  the  corner.  "That 
you  might  have  something  to  tell  him  a  little 
sooner !''  she  said.  Her  voice,  though  it  was 
very  low,  so  low  as  to  be  inaudible  to  the  visitor, 
was  bitter  and  sharp  with  pain,  and  she  cast  a 
glance  full  of  reproach  and  anguish  at  her  only 
child.  She  thought  she  had  been  betrayed.  She 
thought  that,  for  the  lover's  sake,  who  was  dearer 
than  father  or  mother,  her  own  nursling  had 
forfeited  her  trust.  It  was  a  bitter  thought,  and 
she  was  ill,  and  weak,  and  excited,  and  her  mind 
distorted,  so  that  she  could  not  sec  things  in  their 
proper  light.  The  bitterness  was  such  that  Pa- 
mela, utterly  innocent  as  she  was,  sank  before  it. 
She  did  not  know  what  she  had  done.  She  did 
not  understand  what  her  mother's  look  meant; 
but  she  shrank  back  among  the  curtains  as  if  she 
had  been  really  guilty,  and  it  brought  to  a  cli- 
max her  sense  of  utter  confusion  and  dismay. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  the  case  is,"  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton added  quickly,  the  color  coming  back  to 
her  cheek.  "I  am  not  in  very  good  health,  as 
you  see,  but  I  have  something  very  important 
to  do  before  I  die.  It  concerns  the  comfort,  of 
my  child.  So  far  as  I  am  involved,  it  would 
not  matter — it  would  not  matter — for  I  shall  not 
live  long,"  she  added  with  a  certain  plaintive 
tremor  of  self-pity  in  her  voice.  "It  is  all  for 
Pamela,  sir — though  Pamela — but  lately  I  grew 
frightened,  and  thought  myself  worse  ;  and  I  told 
them — I  told  her — that  if  I  was  no  better  next 
Tuesday,  they  were  to  send  for  you.  I  would  not 
trouble  you  if  I  were  well  enough  myself.  It 
was  in  case  I  should  not  be  able,  and  I  thought  of 
asking  your  help  ;  that  is  how  it  was.  I  suppose 
it  was  their  curiosity.  Curiosity  is  not  a  sin  : 
but — they  say  I  am  not  worse — they  say  I  am 
even  a  little  better.  So  I  will  not  trouble  you, 
Mr.  Hardcastle.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  able 
for  what  I  have  to  do." 

"You  must  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said 
the  rector ;  and  he  meant  it  kindly,  though  the 
words  had  but  a  doubtful  sound  ;  "  and  you  must 
not  think  I  am  prying  or  intrusive.  I  was  not 
sent  for  :  but  I  understood — that — I  might  be 
of  use.  It  is  not  giving  me  troxible.  If  there 
is  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you  if  you  have  no 
friends — " 

"We  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  friends,"  said 
Mrs.  Preston  quickly,  with  a  certain  mocking 
tone  in  her  voice;  "plenty  of  friends.  We 
have  not  had  many  hitherto ;  but  all  that  will 
soon  change.  Yes,  I  shall  be  able  for  what  I 
have  to  do.  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it.  You  have 
done  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  After  it  is  done," 
she  said,  with  that  desolate  look  which  Pamela 
felt  to  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  but  could  not 
understand,  "there  will  be  time  enough  to  be  ill, 
and  to  die  too,  if  God  pleases.  I  will  not  mind 
it  much  when  I  leave  her  with  many  friends." 

"Mamma!"  cried  Pamela,  with  a  mingled 
appeal  and  reproach ;  but  though  she  bent  over 
her  she  could  not  catch  her  mother's  eyes. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Mrs.  Preston.  "I  was  like 
to  break  my  heart  when  I  thought  how  old  I 
was,  and  that  I  might  die  and  leave  you  with- 
out any  body  to  care  for  you ;  but  now  you  will 
have  many  friends — plenty  of  friends.  And  it 
don't  so  much  matter."  She  ended  with  such 
a  sigh  as  moved  even  the  heart  of  the  rector,  and 
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touched  Mrs.  Swayne,  who  was  not  of  a  very 
sympathetic  disposition,  to  tears. 

"You  must  not  talk  of  leaving  your  child 
without  a  protector,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle  ; 
"if  you  knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  motherless 
girl  'to  bring  up,  you  would  not  speak  of  it  light- 
ly. That  is  my  case.  My  poor  little  Fanny 
was  left  motherless  when  she  was  only  ten. 
There  is  no  misfortuue  like  it  to  a  girl.  Nobody 
knows  how  to  manage  a  young  creature  but  a 
mother.  I  feel  it  every  day  of  my  life,"  said 
the  rector,  with  a  sigh.  It  was  very,"  very  differ- 
ent from  Mrs.  Preston's  sigh.  There  was  neith- 
er depth  in  it  nor  despair  like  that  which  breath- 
ed in  hers.  Still,  its  superficial  sadness  was 
pathetic  to  the  women  who  listened.  They  be- 
lieved in  him  in  consequence,  more  perhaps  than 
he  believed  in  himself,  and  even  Mrs.  Swayne 
was  affected  against  her  will. 

"  Miss  Fanny  has  got  them  as  is  father  and 
mother  both  in  one,"  she  said  ;  "but  bless  you, 
sir,  she  ain't  always  like  this.  It's  sickness  as  does 
it.  One  as  is  more  fond  of  her  child,  nor  proud- 
er of  her  child,  nor  more  content  to  live  and  see 
her  'appy,  don't  exist,  when  she's  in  her  ordina- 
ry. And  now,  as  the  rector  has  come  hisself, 
and  'as  comforts  at  hand,  you'll  pluck  up  a  spir- 
it, that's  what  you'll  do. "  Miss  Pamela,  who's 
as  good  as  gold,  don't  think  of  nothing  but 
a- nursing  and  a-looking  after  her  poor  dear 
mamma  ;  and  if  so  be  as  you'd  make  good  use 
o'  your  time,  and  take  the  rector's  advice — " 

Mrs.  Preston  closed  her  lips  tight  as  if  she 
was  afraid  that  some  words  would  come  through 
against  her  will,  and  faced  them  all  with  an 
obstinate  resolution,  shaking  her  head  as  her  only 
answer.  She  faced  them  half  seated  on  her  bed, 
rising  from  among  her  pillows  as  if  they  were  all 
arrayed  against  her,  and  she  alone  to  keep  her 
own  part.  Her  secret  was  hers,  and  she  would 
confide  it  to  nobody ;  and  already,  in  the  shock 
of  this  intrusion,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  lan- 
guid life  had  been  stirred  in  her  veins,  and  her 
forces  were  mustering  to  her  heart  to  meet  the 
emergency.  When  she  had  made  this  demon- 
stration, she  came  down  from  those  heights  of 
determination  and  responded  to  the  rector's  claim 
for  sympathy  as  he  knew  well  every  woman 
would  respond.  "  A  girl  is  the  better  of  a  moth- 
er," she  said,  "even  when  she  don't  think  it. 
Many  a  one  is  ungrateful,  but  we  are  not  to  look 
for  gratitude.  Yes,  I  know  a  mother  is  still 
something  in  this  world.  Pamela,  you'll  re- 
member some  day  what  Mr.  Hardcastle  said  ; 
and  if  Miss  Fanny  should  ever  want  a  friend — 
But  I  am  getting  a  little  tired.  Good-by,  Mr. 
Hardcastle  ;  perhaps  you  will  come  and  see  me 
again.  And  after  a  while,  when  I  have  done 
what  I  have  to  do — " 

"Good-by,"  said  the  rector,  after  waiting 
vainly  for  the  close  of  the  sentence  ;  and  he  rose 
up  and  took  his  leave,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
dismissed,  and  had  no  right  to  stay  longer.  "  If 
you  should  still  want  assistance — though  I  hope 
you  will  be  better,  as  you  expect — " 

Mrs.  Preston  waved  her  hand  in  reply,  and 
he  went  down  stairs  much  confused,  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it.  The  talk  he  had  with 
Mrs.  Swayne  in  the  passage  threw  but  little 
light  on  the  matter.  Mrs.  Swayne  explained 
that  they  were  poor ;  that  she  thought  there 
was  "  something  between"  Miss  Pamela  and  Mr. 


John  ;  that  she  herself  had  essayed  strenuously 
to  keep  the  young  people  apart,  knowing  that 
nothing  but  harm  would  come  of  it ;  but  that  it 
was  only  lately,  very  lately,  that  Mrs.  Preston  had 
seemed  to  be  of  her  opinion.  A  week  ago  she 
had  received  a  visit,  and  had  shut  the  door  upon 
the  young  man,  and  fallen  ill  immediately  after. 
"  And  all  this  talk  o'  something  to  do  has  begun 
since  that,"  she  added  ;  "  she's  never  had  noth- 
ing to  do  as  long  as  she's  been  here.  There's  a 
bit  of  a  pension  as  is  paid  regular,  and  there 
never  was  no  friends  as  I  know  of  as  could  die 
and  leave  her  money.  It's  some  next-of-kin 
buisness,  that's  my  idea,  Mr.  Hardcastle — some 
o'  that  rubbish  as  is  in  the  papers — folks  of  the 
name  of  Smith  or  such  like  as  is  advertised  for, 
and  something  to  come  to  their  advantage. 
But  she's  awful  close  and  locked  up,  as  you  may 
say,  in  her  own  bosom,  and  never  said  a  rational 
word  to  me." 

"You  don't  think  it's  tins?"  said  Mr.  Hard- 
castle, putting  his  hand  significantly  to  his  fore- 
head. 

"Oh,  bless  you,  it  ain't  that,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne.  "  She's  as  clear  as  clear — a  deal  clear- 
er, for  the  matter  of  that,  than  she  was  afore ; 
the  first  time  as  she  had  the  sense  to  turn  Mr. 
John  from  the  door  was  the  night  as  she  was 
took.  It  ain't  that.  She's  heard  o'  something, 
you  take  my  word,  and  it's  put  fancies  in  her 
head  ;  and  as  for  that  poor  Pamela,  she's  as  jeal- 
ous of  every  look  that  poor  child  gives  ;  and  I 
don't  call  it  no  wonder  myself,  if  you  let  a  girl 
see  a  deal  of  a  gentleman,  that  she  should  think 
more  of  him  than's  good  for  her.  It  should  have 
been  stopped  when  it  began  ;  but  nobody  will 
ever  listen  to  me." 

Mr.  Hardcastle  left  the  house  with  altogether 
a  new  idea  in  his  mind.  He  had  lectured  his 
neighbor  about  young  Powys  and  Sara,  but  he 
had  not  known  any  thing  of  this  still  more  seri- 
ous scandal  about  Jack.  He  murmured  to  him- 
self over  it  as  he  went  away  with  a  great  internal 
chuchotement.  Poor  Mr.  Brownlow !  both  his 
son  and  his  daughter  thus  showing  low  tastes. 
And  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  a  few 
words  about  it  to  Jack,  whom  he  met  returning 
with  his  shooting-party — words  which  moved  the 
young  man  to  profound  indignation.  He  was 
very  angry,  and  yet  it  was  not  in  nature  thaf  he 
should  remain  unmoved  by  the  suggestion  that 
Pamela's  mother  was  either  mad  or  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind..  He  had  himself  seen  enough 
to  give  it  probability.  And  to  call  Mr.  Hard- 
castle a  meddling  parson,  or  even  by  some  of 
those  stronger  and  still  less  graceful  epithets 
which  sometimes  follow  the  course  of  a  clergy- 
man's beneficent  career,  did  but  little  good. 
Jack  was  furious  that  any  body  should  have 
dared  to  say  such  words,  but  the  words  them- 
selves rankled  in  his  heart.  As  soon  as  he 
could  steal  out  after  dinner  he  did  so,  and  went 
to  the  gate  and  saw  the  glimmering  light  in 
Mrs.  Preston's  window,  and  received  Mrs. 
Swayne's  ungracious  report.  But  Pamela  was 
not  to  be  seen.  She  was  never  to  be  seen. 

"They  will  kill  her  with  this  watching,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  he  stood  and  watched  the 
light,  and  ground  his  teeth  with  indignation. 
But  he  could  do  nothing,  although  she  was  his 
own  and  pledged  to  him.  He  was  very  near 
cursing  all  mothers  and  fathers,  as  well  as  inter- 
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fering  priests  and  ungracious  women,  as  he  lin- 
gered up  the  avenue  going  home,  and  sucked 
with  indignation  and  disgust  at  his  extinguished 
cigar. 

Poor  little  Pamela  was  no  better  oft  up  stairs. 
She  was  doubted,  suspected,  feared — she  who 
had  been  nothing  but  loved  all  her  life.  The 
child  did  not  understand  it,  but  she  felt  the 
bitterness  of  the  cloud  into  which  she  had  en- 
tered. It  made  her  pale,  and  weighed  upon  her 
with  a  mysterious  depth  of  distress  which  would 
not  have  been  half  so  heavy  had  she  been  guilty. 
If  she  had  been  guilty  she  would  have  known  ex- 
actly the  magnitude  of  the  offense,  and  how 
much  she  was  suspected  of;  but  being  utterly 
innocent  she  did  not  know.  Her  sweet  eyes 
turned  deprecating,  beseeching,  to  her  mother's 
but  they  won  no  answer.  The  thought  that  her 
child  had  conspired  against  her,  that  she  had 
planned  to  entrap  her  secret  from  her  and  be- 
tray it  to  her  lover,  that  she  was  a  traitor  to 
the  first  and  tenderest  of  affections,  and  that 
the  new  love  had  engrossed  and  swallowed  up 
every  thing — was  the  bitter  thought  that  filled 
Mrs.  Preston's  mind,  and  hid  from  her  the  wist- 
ful innocence  in  Pamela's  eyes.  When  the  girl 
arranged  her  pillows  or  gave  her  medicine,  her 
mother  thanked  her  with  formality,  and  an- 
swered her  sharply  when  she  spoke.  "Dear 
mamma,  are  you  not  tired?"  the  poor  child 
would  say;  and  Mrs.  Preston  answered,  "No, 
you  need  not  think  it,  Pamela ;  people  some- 
times balk  their  own  purpose.  I  shall  be  able 
after  all.  Your  rector  has  done  me  good." 

"  He  is  not  my  rector,  mamma,  "  said  Pa- 
mela. "  I  never  spoke  to  him  before.  Oh !  if  you 
would  only  tell  me  why  you  are  angry  with  me." 
"I  am  not  angry.  I  suppose  it  is  human 
nature,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  and  this  was  all 
the  answer  she  would  give.  So  that  Pamela, 
poor  child,  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retire  be- 
hind the  curtains  and  cry.  This  time  the  tears 
would  well  forth.  She  had  been  used  to  so 
much  love,  and  it  was  hard  to  do  without  it; 
and  when  her  mother  repulsed  her,  in  her  heart 
she  cried  out  for  Jack.  She  cried  out  for  him 
in  her  heart,  but  he  could  not  hear  her,  though 
at  that  very  moment  he  was  no  farther  off  than  in 
the  avenue,  where  he  was  lingering  along  very 
indignant  and  heavy-hearted,  with  his  cigar  out, 
though  he  did  not  know.'  It  might  not  be  a 
very  deadly  trouble  to  either  of  the  young  suffer- 
ers, but  it  was  sharp  enough  in  its  way. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  REAL  TRAITOR. 

WHILE  these  things  were  going  on  at  the  gate 
of  Brownlows,  a  totally  different  scene  was  being 
enacted  in  Masterton.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  at  his 
office,  occupied  with  his  business  and  the  peo- 
ple in  his  house,  and  the  hundred  affairs  which 
make  up  a  man's  life.  And  as  he  had  little 
time  to  brood  over  it,  it  had  very  much  gone 
out  of  his  mind  how  near  he  was  to  the  crisis 
of  his  fate.  An  unexperienced  sailor  when 
he  sees  the  port  near  is  apt  to  be  lulled  into 
a  dream  of  safety,  though  the  warier  seaman 
knows  that  it  is  the  most  dangerous  moment. 
Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  inexperienced,  but  yet  he 


!  allowed  himself  to  be  deluded  into  this  sense  of 
security  after  all  his  terrors.  Young  Powys 
came  to  business  every  day,  and  was  very  steady 
and  regular,  and  a  little  disconsolate,  evidently 
having  nothing  in  his  mind  which  could  alarm 
I  his  employer.  When  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  up 
j  and  saw  the  young  fellow  going  steadily  and 
I  sadly  about  his  business,  it  sometimes  gave  him 
a  sense  of  compunction,  but  it  no  longer  filled 
him  with  fear.  He  had  come  to  think  tho 
youth  was  harmless,  and  with  the  base  instinct 
of  human  nature  no  longer  cared  for  him.  At 
least  he  cared  for  him  in  a  different  wa^y;  he 
promised  to  himself  to  make  it  all  up  to  him 
afterward — to  be  his  providence,  and  looked  aft- 
er him  and  establish  him  in  the  world — to  give 
him  no  reason  to.  repent  having  entrusted  his 
fortunes  to  his  hands.  This  was  how  Mr. 
Brownlow  was  thinking  ;  and  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  himself  believe  that  this  course  was 
far  the  best  for  Powys.  As  for  justice,  it  was 
rarely  to  be  had  under  any  circumstances. 
This  young  fellow  had  no  more  right  to  it  than 
another ;  probably  if  mere  justice  had  been 
dealt  to  him  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  him, 
as  well  as  the  ruin  of  other  people.  His  real 
advantage  after  all  was  what  Mr.  Brownlow 
studied.  Such  thoughts  by  dint  of  practice  be- 
came easier  and  more  natural.  The  lawyer 
actually  began  to  feel  and  believe  that  for  every 
body  concerned  he  was  taking  the  best  course ; 
and  the  September  days  wore  on,  blazing,  sul- 
try, splendid,  with  crack  of  guns  over  the  stub- 
ble, and  sound  of  mirth  in-doors.  where  every 
room  was  full  and  every  association  cheerful. 
It  would  only  have  been  making  Powys  un- 
comfortable (Mr.  Brownlow  reflected)  to  have 
invited  him  at  that  moment  among  so  many 
people,  even  if  the  accident  with  Sara  had  not 
prevented  it.  By  and  by,  when  all  was  safe,  Sara 
should  go  away  in  her  turn  to  visit  her  friends, 
and  Powys  should  be  had  out  to  Brownlows, 
and  have  the  remains  of  the  sport,  and  be  re- 
ceived with  paternal  kindness.  This  was  the 
plan  Mr.  Brownlow  had  formed,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  was  cheerful  and  merry,  and  no 
way  afraid  of  his  fate. 

Things  were  so  when  one  morning  he  received 
a  sudden  message  from  old  Mrs.  Fennell.  He 
had  not  been  to  see  her  for  a  long  time.  He 
had  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ignore  her 
very  existence.  His  own  conduct  appeared  to 
him  in  a  different  light  when  he  saw  her.  It 
was  blacker,  more  heinous,  altogether  vile,  when 
he  caught  the  reflection  of  it  as  in  a  distorted 
mirror  in  the  old  woman's  suggestions.  And  it 
made  Mr.  Brownlow  very  uncomfortable.  But 
this  morning  the  summons  was  urgent.  It  was 
conveyed  in  a  note  from  his  mother-in-law  her- 
self. The  billet  was  written  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
in  a  hand  which  had  never  been  good,  and  was 
now  shaky  and  irregular  with  old  age.  "I 
want  to  speak  to  you  particular."  Mrs.  Fennell 
wrote.  "  It's  about  old  Nancy  and  her  goings  on. 
There's  something  astir  that  is  against  your  ad- 
vantage and  the  children.  Don't  waste  any 
time,  but  come  to  me ;"  and  across  the  envelope 
she  had  written  Immediate  in  letters  half  an  inch 
long.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  a  momentary  thrill, 
and  then  he  smiled  to  himself  in  the  imbecility  of 
self-delusion.  "  Some  fancy  she  has  taken  into 
her  head,"  he  said.  Last  time  she  had  sent  for 
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him  her  fears  had  come  to  nothing,  and  his  fears, 
which  were  exaggerated,  as  he  now  thought, 
had  worn  out  all  his  capabilities  of  feeling.  He 
took  it  quite  calmly  now.  When  he  had  freed 
himself  of  his  more  pressing  duties,  he  took  his 
hat,  and  went  leisurely  across  the  market-place, 
to  his  mother-in-law's  lodgings.  The  door  was 
opened  to  him  by  Nancy,  in  whose  looks  he 
discovered  nothing  particular  ;  and  it  did  not 
even  strike  him  as  singular  that  she  followed 
him  up  stairs,  and  went  in  after  him.to  Mrs.  Fen- 
nell's  sitting-room.  The  old  lady  herself  was 
sitting  in  a  great  chair,  with  her  foot  upon  a 
high  footstool,  and  all  her  best  clothes  on,  as  for 
an  occasion  of  great  solemnity.  Her  head  was 
in  continued  palsied  motion,  and  her  whole  fig- 
ure trembling  with  excitement.  She  did  not 
even  wait  until  Mr.  Brownlow  had  taken  the 
chair  which  Nancy  offered  him  with  unusual^po- 
liteness.  "  Shut  the  door,"  she  cried.  "Nan- 
cy, don't  you  go  near  Mr.  Brownlow  with  your 
wiles,  but  shut  the  door  and  keep,  in  your  own 
place.  Keep  in  your  own  place — do  ;  and  don't 
fuss  about  a  gentleman  as  if  that  was  to  change 
his  opinion,  you  old  fool,  at  your  age." 

"  I'm  but  doing  my  duty,"  said  Nancy ;  "  it's 
little  change  my  wiles  could  make  on  a  gentle- 
man— never  at  no  age  as  I  know  on — and  never 
with  Mr.  Brownlow — " 

"  Hold  your  peace,"  cried  Mrs.  Fennell.  "I 
know  your  tricks.  YOUTC  old,  and  you  should 
know  better ;  but  a  woman  never  thinks  as  it's 
nil  over  with  her.  John  Brownlow,  you  look  in 
that  woman's  face  and  listen  to  me.  You've  giv- 
en her  food  and  clothes  and  a  roof  over  her  head 
for  'years  and  years,  and  a  wage  that  I  never 
could  see  the  reason  for  ;  and  here  she's  been 
a-conspiring  and  a-treating  with  your  enemies. 
I've  found  her  out,  though  I  am  old  and  feeble. 
Ne'er  a  one  of  them  can  escape  me.  I  tell  you 
she's  been  conspiring  with  your  enemies.  I 
don't  say  .that  you've  been  overkind  to  me  ; 
but  I  can't  sit  by  and  see  my  Bessie's  children 
wronged ;  and  I've  brought  you  here  to  set  you 
face  to  face  and  hear  what  she's  got  to  say." 

Mr.  Brownlow  listened  to  her  without  chang- 
ing countenance ;  he  held  his  breath  hard,  and 
when  she  ceased  speaking  he  let  it  go  with  a 
long  respiration,  such  as  a  man  draws  after  a 
great  shock.  But  that  was  the  only  sign  of  emo- 
tion he  showed  ;  partly  because  he  was  stunned 
by  the  unexpected  blow  ;  partly  because  he  felt 
that  her  every  word  betrayed  him,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  utter  self-command  could  do  him  any  good. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  said,  turning 
from  Mrs.  Fennell  to  Nancy.  "Who  are  my 
enemies  ?  If  you  have  any  thing  to  say  against 
Nancy,  or  if  Nancy  has  any  thing  to  say — " 

"  She's  a  traitor,"  cried  Mrs.  Fennell,  with  a 
voice  which  rose  almost  to  a  scream.  "  She's  a 
real  traitor  ; — she  eats  your  bread,  and  she's  be- 
trayed you.  That's  what  I  mean  and  it's  as 
clear  as  day." 

All  this  time  Nancy  stood  steadily,  stolidly  by, 
with  her  hand  on  the -back  of  the  chair,  not  de- 
fiant but  watchful.  She  had  no  wish  to  lose  her 
place,  and  her  wages,  and  her  comforts  ;  but  yet; 
if  she  were  sent  away,  she  had  a  claim  upon  the 
other  side.  She  had  made  herself  a  friend  like 
the  unjust  steward.  And  she  stood  and  watched 
nnd  saw  all  that  passed,  and  formed  her  con- 
clusions. 


Therefore  she  was  in  no  way  disturbed  when 
Mr.  Brownlow  turned  round  and  looked  her  in 
the  face.  He  was  very  steady  and  self-possess- 
ed, yet  she  saw  by  the  way  that  he  turned  round 
on  his  chair,  by  the  grasp  he  took  of  the  back 
of  it,  by  the  movement  of  his  eyelids,  that  every 
word  had  told  upon  him.  *«  You  must  speak  a 
little  more  plainly, "he  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
a  smile.  "  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  your  own 
account  of  it,  Nancy.  Whom  have  you  been 
conspiring  with?  Who  are  my  enemies?  I 
think  I  am  tolerably  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  I  don't  know." 

Nancy  paused  with  momentary  hesitation, 
whether  to  speak  the  simple  truth,  and  see  the 
earthquake  which  would  ensue,  which  was  a  sug- 
gestion Inade  by  the  dramatic  instinct  within  her 
— or  whether  to  keep  on  the  safe  side  and  deny 
all  knowledge  of  it.  If  she  had  been  younger, 
probably  she  would  have  preferred  the  former  for 
the  sake  of  excitement ;  but  being  old  she  chose 
the  latter.  She  grew  meek  under  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  eyes,  so  meek  thnt  he  felt  it  an  outrage  on 
his  good  sense,  and  answered  softly  as  became  a 
woman  anxious  to  turn  away  wrath. 

"Nor  me,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  "/don't  know. 
If  I  heard  of  one  as  was  your  enemy,  it  would 
be  reason  enough  to  me  for  never  looking  nigh 
him.  I've  served  you  and  yours  for  long,  and 
it's  my  place  to  be  faithful.  I've  been  a-see- 
ing  of  some  old  friends  as  lives  a  little  bit  out  o' 
Masterton.  I'm  but  a  servant,  Mr.  Brownlow, 
but  I've  some  friends ;  and  I  never  heard  as  you 
was  one  to  think  as  poor  folks  had  no  heart. 
It  was  a  widow  woman,  as  has  seen  better  days  ; 
it  ain't  much  I  can  do  for  her,  but  she's  old,  and 
she's  poor,  and  I  go  to  see  her  a  bit  times  and 
times.  I  hope  there  ain't  nothing  in  that  that 
displeases  you.  If  I  stayed  longer  than  I  ought 
last  time — " 

"What  is  all  this  to  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"Who  is  your  widow  woman?  Do  you  want 
me  to  do  any  thing  for  her  ?  has  she  a  family  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  charities  in  Masterton  if  she 
belongs  to  the  place.  But  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  have  brought  me  here  for  this." 

"You  know  better  than  that,  John  Brown- 
low,"  said  Mrs.  Fennel,  in  a  kind  of  frenzy. 
"If  it  was  any  poor  woman,  what  would  I 
have  cared?  Let  'em  starve,  the  hussies,  as  brings 
it  all  on  themselves.  There's  but  one  woman 
as  would  trouble  me,  and  you  know  who  it  is, 
John  Brownlow;  and  that  old  witch  there,  she 
knows,  and  it's  time  to  put  a  stop  to  it  all.  It's 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  it  all,  I  say.  She's  a-carry- 
ing  on  with  that  woman  ;  and  my  Bessie's  chil- 
dren will  be  robbed  before  my  very  eyes ;  and 
I'm  a  poor  old  creature,  and  their  own  father  as 
ought  to  take  their  part !  I  tell  you,  it's  that 
woman  as  she's  a-carrying  on  with  ;  and  they'll 
be  robbed  and  ruined,  my  pretty  dears,  my  Bes- 
sie's children  !  and  she'll  have  it  all,  that  wretch  ! 
I'd  kill  her,  I'd  strangle  her,  I'd  murder  her,  if 
it  was  me !" 

Mrs.  Fennell'  eyes  were  blood-shot,  and  roll- 
ed in  their  sockets  wildly — her  head  shook  with 
palsied  rage — her  voice  stammered  and  stagger- 
ed— and  she  lifted  her  poor  old  lean  hands  with 
wild,  incoherent  gestures.  She  was  half-mad 
with  passion  and  excitement.  She,  who  was 
so  terribly  in  earnest,  so  eager  in  her  insane 
desire  to  save  him,  was  in  reality  the  traitor  whom 
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he  had  most  to  fear;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  had 
his  senses  sufficiently  about  him  to  perceive  this. 
He  exerted  himself  to  calm  her  down  and  soothe 
I  will  see  after  it— I  will  see  after  it,"  he 


her. 

said.  "I  will  speak  to  Nancy — don't  excite 
yourself."  As  for  Mrs.  Fennell,  not  his  per- 
suasion, but  her  own  passion 


wore  her   out 


blUlolUH}      lynw      *• 

presently,  and  reduced  her  to  comparative  calm ; 
after  awhile  she  sank  into  silence,  and  the  half 
doze,  half  stupor  of  extreme,  age.  When  this 
re-action  had  come  on,  Mr.  Brownlow  left  the 
room,  making  a  sign  to  Nancy  to  follow  him, 
which  the  old  woman  did  with  gradually-rising 
excitement,  feeling  that  now  indeed  her  turn  had 
come.  But  he  did  not  take  her  apart,  as  she 
had  hoped  and  supposed,  to  have  a  desperate  pas- 
sage of  arms.  He  turned  round  on  the  stair, 
though  the  landlady  stood  below  within  hearing 
ready  to  open  the  door,  and  spoke  to  her  calmly 
and  coldly.  "Has  she  been  long  like  this?"  he 
said,  and  looked  Nancy  so  steadily  in  the  face 
that,  for  the  first  time,  she  was  discomfited,  and 
lost  all  clue  to  his  meaning.  She  stood  and 
stared  at  him  for  a  minute,  not  knowing  what  to 
say. 

"Has  she  been  long  like  this  ?"  Mr.  Brown- 
low  repeated  a  little  sharply.  ' '  I  must  see  after 
a  doctor  at  once.  How  long  has  it  lasted  ?  I 
suppose  no  one  can  tell  but  you  ?  " 

"It's  lasted — but  I  don't  know,  sir,"  said 
Nancy,  "  I  don't  know ;  I  couldn't  say,  as  it  was 
nothing  the  matter  with  her  head.  She  thinks 
as  there's  a  foundation.  It's  her  notion  as  I've 
found  out — " 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "  I 
have  no  curiosity  about  your  friends.  It  is  your 
mistress's  health  I  am  thinking  of.  I  will  call 
on  Dr.  Bayley  as  I  go  back ;  and  you  will  see 
that  she  is  kept  quiet,  and  has  every  attention. 
I  am  grieved  to  see  her  in  such  an  excited  state. 
And,  by  the  way,  you  will  have  the  goodness  not 
to  leave  her  again.  If  your  friends  require  your 
visats,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  send  a  nurse. 
If  it  has  been  neglect  that  has  brought  this  on, 
you  may  be  sure  it  will  tell  on  yourself  after- 
ward," Mr.  Brownlow  added,  as  he  went  out. 
All  this  was  said  in  the  presence  of  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  who  heard  and  enjoyed  it.  And 
he  went  away  without  another  look  at  her,  with- 
out another  word,  without  praying  for  her  silence, 
or  pleading  with  her  for  her  secret,  as  she  had  ex- 
pected. Nancy  was  confounded,  notwithstanding 
all  her  knowledge.  She  stood  and  stared  after 
him  with  a  sinking  heart,  wondering  if  there 
were  circumstances  she  did  not  know,  which 
held  him  harmless,  and  whether  after  all  it  had 
been  wise  of  her  to  attach  herself  to  the  cause 
of  his  adversaries.  She  was  disappointed  with 
the  effect  she  had  produced  —  disappointed  of 
the  passage  of  arms  she  had  expected,  and  the 
keen  cross-examination  which  she  had  been  pre^ 
pared  to  baffle.  She  looked  so  blank  that  the 
landlady,  looking  on,  felt  that  she  too  could  ven- 
ture on  a  passing  arrow. 

"You'll  take  my  word  another  time,  Nancy," 
she  said.  * '  I  told  you  as  it  was  shameful  neglect 
to  go  and  leave  her  all  by  herself,  and  her  so  old 
and  weakly,  poor  soul !  You  don't  mind  the 
likes  of  us,  but  you'll  have  to  mind  what  your 
master  says." 

"He  ain't  no  master  of  mine," said  Nancy, 
fiercely,  "nor  you  ain't  my  mistress,  Lord  be 


praised.  You  mind  your  own  business,  and  I'll 
mind  mine.  It's  fine  to  be  John  Brownlow, 
with  all  his  grandeur ;  but  pride  goes  before  a 
fall,  is  what  I  says,"  the  old  woman  muttered,  as 
she  went  back  to  Mrs.  Fennell's  room.  She  had 
said  so  at  Brownlows,  looking  at  the  avenue 
which  led  to  the  great  house,  and  at  the  cozy 
little  lodge  out  of  which  she  had  already  planned 
to  turn  old  Betty.  That  vision  rose  before  her 
at  this  trying  moment,  and  comforted  her  a  little. 
On  the  one  side  the  comfortable  lodge,  and  an 
easy  life,  and  the  prospect  of  unbounded  tyran- 
ny over  a  new  possessor,  who  should  owe  every 
thing  to  her ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  dismissal 
from  her  present  post,  which  was  not  unprofitable, 
an  end  of  her  good  wages  and  all  her  consolations. 
Nancy  drew  her  breath  hard  at  the  contrast; 
the  risk  seemed  to  her  as  great  almost  as  the  hope. 

Mr.  Brownlow  left  the  door  composed  and 
serious,  as  a  man  does  who  has  just  been  in  the 
presence  of  severe  perhaps  fatal  illness,  and  he 
went  to  Dr.  Bayley,  and  told  that  gentleman 
that  his  mother-in-law's  brain  was,  he  feared, 
giving  way,  and  begged  him  to  see  her  immedi- 
ately ;  and  then  he  went  to  the  office,  grave  and 
silent,  without  a  touch  of  apparent  excitement. 
When  he  got  there,  he  stopped  in  the  outer  of- 
fice, and  called  Powys  into  his  own  room.  "  We 
have  not  seen  you  at  Brownlows  for  a  long 
time,"  he  said.  "Jack  has  some  young  fellows 
with  him  shooting.  You  had  better  take  a 
week's  holiday,  and  come  up  with  me  to-night. 
I  shall  make  it  all  right  with  Wrinkell.  You 
can  go  home  and  get  your  bag  before  the  dog- 
cart comes." 

He  said  this  quickly,  without  any  pause  for 
consideration,  as  if  he  had  been  giving  instruc- 
tions about  some  deed  drawing  out ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  Powys  realized  the  prospect  of 
paradise  thus  opening  before  him.  "  I,  sir — do 
you  mean  me  ?"  he  cried,  in  his  amazement. 
"To-night  ?"  And  Mr.  Brownlow  appeared  to  his 
clerk  as  if  he  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  smile,"  to-night.  I 
suppose  you  can  do  it  ?  You  do  not  want  much 
preparation  for  pleasure  at  your  age." 

Then  poor  Powys  suddenly  turned  very  pale. 
Out  of  the  first  glow  of  delight  he  sank  into  de- 
spondency. "I  don't  know,  sir  —  if  you  may 
have  forgotten — what  I  once  said  to  you — about 
— about  my  folly,"  faltered  the  young  man,  not 
daring  to  look  into  his  employer's  face. 

"  About — ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow ;  and  then  he 
made  as  though  he  suddenly  recollected,  and 
laughed.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said. 
"  I  suppose  all  young  men  are  fools  sometimes 
in  that  respect.  But  I  don't  see  it  is  any  busi- 
ness of  mine.  You  can  settle  it  between  you. 
Be  ready  for  me  at  six  o'clock." 

And  thus  it  was  all  arranged.  Powys  went 
out  to  get  his  things,  not  knowing  whether  he 
walked  or  flew,  in  such  a  sudden  amaze  of  de- 
light as  few  men  ever  experience ;  and  when  he 
was  gone  Mr.  Brownlow  put  down  his  ashy  face 
into  his  clasped  hands.  Heaven !  had  it  come 
to  this  ?  At  the  last  moment,  when  the  shore 
was  so  near,  the  tempest  well-nigh  spent,  deliver- 
ance at  hand,  was  there  no  resource  but  this,  no 
escape?  All  his  precautions  vain,  his  wiles,  his 
struggle  of  conscience !  His  face  was  like  that 
of  a  dead  man  as  he  sat  by  himself  and  realized 
what  had  happened.  Why  could  not  he  fly  to 
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the  end  of  earth,  and  escape  the  Nemesis  ?  Was 
there  nothing  for  it  but,  like  that  other  wretch- 
ed father,  to  sacrifice  his  spotless  child  ? 


CHAPTER  XXXHI. 

ONLY  MR.    BROWNLOW'S   CLERK. 

THERE  was  a  pleasant  bustle  about  the  house 
that  evening  when  the  dog-cart  drove  up.  The 
sportsmen  had  been  late  of  getting  in,  and  no- 
body as  yet  had  gone  to  dress  ;  the  door  was 
open,  and  in  the  hall  and  about  the  broad  door- 
steps pretty  groups  were  lingering.  Sara  and 
her  friends  on  their  way  up  stairs  had  encoun- 
tered the  gentlemen,  fresh  from  their  sport, 
some  of  whom  had  no  doubt  strayed  to  the 
sideboard,  which  was  visible  through  the  open 
door  of  the  dining-room ;  but  the  younger  ones 
were  about  the  hall  in  their  shooting-dresses 
talking  to  the  girls  ahd  giving  an  account  of 
themselves.  There  was  about  them  all  that 
sense  of  b'eing  too  late,  and  having  no  right  to 
be  there,  which  gives  a  zest  to  such  stolen  mo- 
ments. The  men  were  tired  with  their  day's 
work,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  ladies  too,  who, 
after  the  monotony  of  the  afternoon  and  their 
cup  of  tea,  wanted  a  little  amusement ;  and 
there  was  a  sound  of  talk  and  of  laughter  and 
pleasant  voices,  which  could  be  heard  half-way 
down  the  avenue.  They  had  all  been  living 
under  the  same  roof  for  some  days  at  least,  and 
people  get  to  know  each  other  intimately  under 
such  circumstances.  This  was  the  scene  upon 
which  young  Powys,  still  bewildered  with  de- 
light, alighted  suddenly,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
fallen  from  the  clouds.  He  jumped  down  with 
a  light  heart  into  the  bright  reflection  of  the 
lamp  which  fell  over  the  steps,  but  somehow 
his  heart  turned  like  a  piece  of  lead  within  his 
heart  the  moment  his  foot  touched  the  flags.  It 
grew  like  a  stone  within  him  without  any  rea- 
son, and  he  did  not  know  why.  Nobody  knew 
him,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  not  a  shy  boy  to  be 
distressed  by  that.  He  jumped  down,  and  his 
position  was  changed.  Between  him  and  Mr. 
Brownlow,  who  was  so  kind  to  him,  and  Jack, 
who  was  so  hostile  yet  sympathetic,  and  Sara, 
whom  he  loved,  there  were  unquestionable  rela- 
tions. But  when  he  heard  the  momentary 
pause  that  marked  his  appearance,  the  quick 
resuming  of  the  talk  with  a  certain  interrogative 
tone,  "  Who  is  he  ?"  the  glance  at  him  askance, 
the  sudden  conviction  rushed  into  his  mind 
that  all  the  better-informed  were  saying,  "It  is 
only  his  clerk" — and  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Powys  that  there  existed  no  link  of  possible 
connection  between  himself  and  all  those  peo- 
ple. He  knew  nobody  —  he  had  no  right  to 
know  any  body  among  them.  He  was 'there 
only  by  Mr.  Brownlow's  indiscreet  favoritism, 
taken  out  of  his  own  sphere.  And  thus  he  fell 
flat  out  of  his  foolish  elysium.  Mr.  Brownlow, 
too,  felt  it  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  midst  of 
them  all ;  but  his  mind  was  preoccupied,  and 
though  it  irritated,  it  did  not  move  him.  He 
looked  round  upon  his  guests,  and  he  said,  with 
a  smile  which  was  not  of  the  most  agreeable 
kind,  "You  will  be  late  for  dinner,  young  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  as  hungry  as  an  ogre.  I  shan't 
give  you  any  grace.  Sara,  don't  you  see  Powys  ? 


Willis,  send  Mr.  Powys's  things  up  to  the  green 
room  beside  mine.  Come  along,  and  I'll  show 
you  the  way." 

To  say  Sara  was  not  much  startled  would  be 
untrue  ;  but  she  too  had  been  aware  of  the  un- 
comfortable moment  of  surprise  and  dismay 
among  the  assembled  guests,  and  a  certain  fine 
instinct  of  natural  courtesy  which  she  possessed 
came  to  her  aid.  She  made  a  step  forward, 
though  her  cheeks  were  scarlet,  and  her  heart 
beating  loud,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  the  new 
visitor :  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said. 
Not  because  she  was  really  glad,  so  much  as  be- 
cause these  were  the  first  words  that  occurred 
to  her.  It  was  but  a  moment,  and  then  Powys 
followed  Mr.  Brownlow  up  stairs.  But  when 
Sara  turned  round  to  her  friends  again  she  was 
unquestionably  agitated,  and  it  appeared  to  her 
that  every  body  perceived  she  was  so.  "How 
cross  your  papa  looks,"  said  one  of  them ;  "is 
he  angry  ? — what  have  we  done  ?"  And  then 
the  clock  struck  seven.  "  Oh,  what  a  shame  to 
be  so  late !  we  ought  all  to  have  been  ready.  No 
wonder  Mr.  Brownlow  is  cross,"  said  another; 
and  they  all  fluttered  away  like  a  flock  of  doves, 
flying  up  the  staircase.  Then  the  young  men 
marched  off  too,  and  the  pretty  scene  was  sud- 
denly obliterated,  and  nothing  left  but  the  bare 
walls,  and  Willis  the  butler  gravely  superin- 
tending his  subordinates  as  they  gave  the  finish- 
ing  touches  to  the  dinner-table.  The  greater 
part  of  the  company  forgot  all  about  this  little 
scene  before  five  minutes  had  elapsed,  but  there 
were  two  or  three  who  did  not  forget.  These 
were  Powys,  first  of  all,  who  was  tingling  to  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  with  Sara's  words  and  the 
momentary  touch  of  her  little  hand.  It  was 
but  natural,  remembering  how  they  parted,  that 
he  should  find  a  special  meaning  in  what  she 
said,  and  he  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  his 
arrival  was  totally  unexpected,  and  that  she 
was  taken  by  surprise.  And  as  for  Sara  her- 
self, her  heart  fluttered  strangely  under  the 
pretty  white  dress  which  was  being  put  on. 
Madlle.  Angelique  could  not  make  out  what 
it  was  that  made  her  mistress  so  hard  to  man- 
age. She  would  not  keep  still  as  a  lady  ought 
when  she  is  getting  dressed.  She  made  such 
abrupt  movements  as  to  snatch  her  long  bright 
locks  out  of  Angelique's  hands,  and  quite  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  her  ribbons.  She 
too  had  begun  to  recollect  what  were  the  last 
words  Powys  had  addressed  to  her.  And  she 
to  say  she  was  glad  to  see  him!  Mr.  Brown- 
low  had  himself  inducted  his  clerk  into  the 
green  room,  next  door  to  his  own,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  rooms  in  the  house;  and  his 
thoughts  would  not  bear  talking  of.  They  were 
inarticulate,  though  their  name  was  legion ; 
they  seemed  to  buzz  about  him  as  he  made  his 
rapid  toilette,  so  that  he  almost  thought  they 
must  make  themselves  heard  through  the  wall. 
Things  had  come  to  a  desperate  pass,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  biased  by  thoughts.  He 
had  dressed  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  went 
to  his  daughter.  Sara  at  the  best  of  times  was 
not  so  rapid.  She  was  still  in  her  dressing-gown 
at  that  moment  with  her  hair  in  Angelique's 
hands,  and  it  was  too  late  to  send  the  maid 
away. 

"  Sara,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  very  tersely, 
"you  will  take  care  that  young  Powys  is  not 
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neglected  at  dinner.     Mind  that  yo»  arrange 

S°  "  Shall  he  take  me  in?"  said  Sara,  with  a 
sudden  little  outbreak  of  indignation  which  did 
her  good.  "  I  suppose  you  do  not  mean  that  ?" 

"I  am  speaking  in  earnest,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  with  some  offense.  "I  have  put  him  in 
the  green  room.  Recollect  that  I  think  nothing 
in  the  house  too  good  for  this  young  man — 
nothing.  I  hope  you  will  recollect  what  I  say." 

"Nothing?"  said  Sara,  with  a  little  surprise  ; 
and  then  the  instinct  of  mischief  returned  to  her, 
and  she  added,  demurely,  "that  is  going  a 
long  way." 

"It  is  going  a  very  long  way — as  far  as  a 
man  can  go,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  sigh 
— "farther  than  most  men  would  go."  And 
then  he  went  away.  As  for  Sara,  her  very  ears 
thrilled  with  the  significance  of  his  tone.  It 
frightened  her  into  her  senses  when  perhaps  she 
might  have  been  excused  for  being  partly  put  of 
them.  If  she  was  kind  to  Povvys — as  kind  as 
her  father's  orders  required  —  what  could  he 
think  ?  Would  he  remember  what  he  had  ven- 
tured to  say  ?  Would  he  think  she  was  giving 
him  "encouragement?"  Notwithstanding  this 
perplexity  she  allowed  Angelique  to  dress  her 
very  nicely  with  her  favorite  blue  ribbons  and 
ornaments ;  and  when  she  set  out  to  go  down 
stairs,  perhaps  there  was  a  little  touch  of  Iphi- 
genia  in  her  air ;  but  the  martyrdom  was  not  to 
call  disagreeable.  He  was  in  the  drawing-room 
when  she  went  in.  He  was  in  a  corner  looking 
at  photographs,  which  is  the  general  fate  of  a 
poor  man  in  a  large  party  who  knows  nobody. 
Sara  had  a  little  discussion  with  herself  whether 
it  was  her  duty  to  go  at  once  to  Powys  and  take 
him  under  her  protection.  But  when  she  looked 
at  him — as  she  managed  to  do,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out looking — it  became  apparent  to  her  that  the 
young  Canadian  was  too  much  a  man  to  be 
treated  with  any  such  condescension ;  he  was 
very  humble,  very  much  aware  that  his  pre- 
sumption in  lifting  his  eyes  to  the  height  on 
which  she  sat  was  unpardonable  ;  but  still,  if 
she  had  gone  to  him  and  devoted  herself  to  his 
amusement,  there  is  no  telling  what  the  results 
might  have  been.  He  was  not  one  to  take  it 
meekly.  The  room  gradually  filled  and  grew  a 
pretty  sight  as  Sara  made  these  reflections. 
The  ladies  came  down  like*butterflies,  translated 
out  of  their  warm  close  morning-dresses  into 
clouds  of  vapory  white  and  rosy  color  and 
sparkles  of  ornament  like  evening  dew  ;  and  the 
sportsmen  in  their  knickerbockers  had  melted 
into  spotless  black  figures,  relieved  with  patches 
of  spotless  white,  as  is  the  use  of  gentlemen. 
The  talk  scarcely  began  again  with  its  former 
freedom,  for  the  moment  before  dinner  is  a  grim 
moment,  especially  when  men  have  been  out  all 
day  and  are  hungry.  Accordingly,  the  black 
figures  massed  themselves  well  up  about  the 
fire-place,  and  murmured  through  their  beards 
such  scraps  of  intelligence  as  suit  the  masculine 
capacity  ;  while  the  ladies  settled  all  round  like 
flower  borders,  more  patient  and  more  smiling. 
Nobody  took  any  particular  notice  of  Powys  in 
his  corner,  except,  indeed,  Mr.  Brownlow/ who 
stood  very  upright  by  the  mantle-piece  and  did 
not  speak,  but  looked  at  Sara,  sternly  as  she 
thought,  and  then  at  the  stranger.  It  was  a 
difficult  position  for  the  young  mistress  of  the 


j  house.  When  her  father's  glance  became  ur~ 
!  gent  she  called  a  friend  to  her  aid — a  young 
!  woman  of  a  serviceable  age,  not  young  and  not 
':  old — who  happened  to  be  good-natured  as  well. 
"  He  is  a  friend  of  papa's,"  she  said — "  a  great 
friend,  but  he  knows  nobody."  And,  strength- 
ened by  this  companionship,  she  ventured  to 
draw  near  the  man  who,  in  that  very  room,  not 
far  from  that  very  spot,  had  told  her  he  loved 
her.  He  was  looking  at  a  picture — the  same 

Cire  of  the  woman  holding  out  bread  to  the 
ar — and  he  was  thinking,  Should  he  ever 
have  that  bread? — was  it  possible?  or  only  a 
mockery  of  imagination  ?  As  Sara  approached 
him  the  memory  of  that  other  scene  came  over 
her  so  strongly,  and  her  heart  began  to  beat  so 
loudly,  that  she  could  scarcely  hear  herself 
speaking.  "I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
friend  Miss  Ellerslie,"  she  said.  "Mr.  Powys, 
Mary — you  will  take  her  in  to  dinner."  And 
then  she  came  to  a  dead  stop,  breathless  with 
confusion.  As  for  poor  Powys,  he  made  his 
new  acquaintance  a  bow,  and  very  nearly  turned 
his  back  upon  her,  not  seeing  her  for  the  dazzle 
in  his  eyes.  .  This  was  about  all  the  intercourse 
that  passed  between  them,  until,  for  one  minute, 
and  one  only,  after  dinner,  when  he  found  him- 
self by  accident  close  to  Sara's  chair.  He  stood 
behind  her,  lingering,  scarcely  seeing  her,  for 
she  was  almost  hidden  by  the  high  back  of  the 
chair,  yet  feeling  her  all  round  him  in  the  very 
air,  and  melted,  poor  fellow,  into  the  languor  of 
a  sweet  despair.  It  was  despair,  but  yet  it  was 
sweet,  for  was  he  not  there  beside  her?  and 
though  his  love  was  impossible,  as  he  said  to 
himself,  still  there  are  impossibilities,  which  are 
more  dear  than  any  thing  that  can  be  compassed 
by  man.  As  he  stood,  not  venturing  to  say  any 
thing — not  knowing,  indeed,  what  to  say — Sara 
suddenly  turned  round  and  discovered  him. 
She  looked  up,  and  neither  did  she  say  any 
thing;  but  when  their  eyes  met,  a  sudden  vio- 
lent scorching  blush  flashed  over  her  face.  Was 
it  anger,  indignation,  displeasure  ?  He  could 
not  tell — but  one  thing  was  very  clear,  that  it 
was  recollection.  She  had  not  forgotten  his 
wild  words  any  more  than  he  had.  They  were 
tingling  in  her  ears  as  in  his,  and  she  did  not 
look  at  him  with  the  steady  look  of  indignation 
putting  him  down.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
her  eyes  which  sank  before  his,  though  she  did 
not  immediately  turn  away  her  face.  That  was 
all — and  no  rational  human  creature  could  have 
said  it  meant  any  thing;  but  yet  when  it  came 
to  be  Powys's  fate  to  address  himself  once  more 
to  the  photographs,  he  did  so  with  the  olood 
coursing  through  all  his  veins,  and  his  life  as  it 
were  quickened  within  him.  The  other  people 
with  whom  she  was  intimate,  who  were  free  to 
crowd  around  her,  to  talk  to  her,  to  occupy  her 
attention,  were  yet  nothing  to  her  in  compari- 
son with  what  he  was.  Between  these  two 
there  was  a  consciousness  that  existed  between 
no  other  two  in  the  party,  friendly  and  well- 
acquainted  as  they  all  were.  The  Canadian 
was  in  such  a  state  of  mind  that  this  one  point 
in  the  evening  made  every  thing  else  compara- 
tively unimportant.  His  companion  at  dinner 
had  been  kind  and  had  talked  to  him  ;  but  after 
dinner,  when  the  ladies  left,  the  men  had  snub- 
bed the  intruder.  Those  who  were  near  him 
had  rushed  into  talk  about  people  and  places  of 
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whom  he  had  no  knowledge,  as  ill-bred  persons 
are  apt  to  do — and  he  had  not  found  it  pleas- 
ant. They  had  made  him  feel  that  his  position 
was  an  anomalous  one,  and  the  backwoodsman 
had  longed  in  his  heart  to  show  his  sense  of 
their  rudeness  and  get  up  and  go  away.  But 
after  he  had  seen  Sara's  blush,  he  forgot  all 
about  the  young  fellows  and  their  impertinence. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  life  when  such  a  thing 
can  happen.  He  was  for  the  moment  quite 
content  with  the  photographs,  though  he  had 
not  an  idea  what  they  were  like.  He  was  not 
hoping  any  thing,  nor  planning  any  thing,  nor 
believing  that  any  thing  could  come  of  it.  He 
was  slightly  delirious,  and  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about — that  was  all. 

"Are  you  fond  of  this  sort  of  thing?"  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  coming  up.  Mr.  Brownlow 
paid  him  an  uneasy  sort  of  attention,  which 
made  Powys  more  uncomfortable  than  the  neg- 
lect of  the  others,  for  it  implied  that  his  host 
knew  he  was  being  neglected  and  wanted  to 
make  it  up  to  him  ;  "  but  then  you  should  have 
seen  all  these  places  before  you  can  care  for 
them.  And  you  have  never  been  abroad." 

"No,  except  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic," said  Powys,  with  colonial  pride ;  "  and  you 
don't  seem  to  think  any  thing  of  that." 

"Ah,  yes,  Canada,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow; 
and  then  he  was  so  anxious  to  keep  his  young 
visitor  in  good-humor  that  he  began  to  talk  sol- 
idly and  heavily  of  Canada  and  its  resources 
and  future  prospects.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  dis- 
trait, and  not.  very  well  informed,  and  Powys 
had  not  the  heart  to  laugh  at  Sara's  father  even 
when  he  made  mistakes,  so  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  not  very  lively  between  them.  This, 
however,  was  all  the  amusement  the  stranger 
got  on  his  first  evening  at  Brownlovvs.  The 
proposal  to  go  there  had  thrown  him  into  a  kind 
of  ecstasy,  but  this  was  all  the  result.  When  he 
got  into  his  own  room  at  night  and  thought  it 
all  over,  an  impulse  of  good  sense  came  to  his 
aid.  It  was  folly.  In  the  office  at  Masterton 
he  was  in  his  fit  place,  and  nobody  could  object 
to  him ;  but  this  was  not  his  fit  place.  It  might 
be  uncivil  and  bad  manners  on  their  part  to 
make  him  feel  it,  but  yet  the  party  at  Brown- 
lows  was  right.  He  had  nothing  to  do  there. 
If  he  could  think  that  Miss  Brownlow's  heart 
had  softened  a  little  toward  him,  it  was  his 
duty  all  the  more  to  deny  himself  and  take  him- 
self out  of  her  way.  What  had  love  to  do  be- 
tween her  and  him  ?  It  was  monstrous — not  to 
be  thought  of.  He  had  been  insane  when  he 
came,  but  to-morrow  he  would  go  back,  and 
make  a  stern  end  of  all  those  dreams.  These 
were  Powys's  thoughts  within  himself.  But 
there  was  a  conversation  going  on  about  him 
down  stairs  of  a  very  different  kind. 

When  the  company  had  all  retired,  Jack  de- 
tained his  father  and  his  sister  to  speak  to  them. 
Jack  was  highly  uncomfortable  in  his  mind  him- 
self, and  naturally  he  was  in  a  very  rampant 
state  of  virtue.  He  could  not  endure  that  other 
people  should  have  their  cakes  and  ale  ;  and  he 
did  not  like  his  father's  looks  nor  Sara's,  and 
felt  as  if  the  honor  of  his  house  was  menaced 
somehow.  He  took  Sara's  candle  froru  her 
after  his  father  had  lighted  it,  and  set  it  down 
on  the  table.  "The  nuisance  of  having  all 
these  people,"  said  Jack,  "is,  that  one  never 


has  a  moment  to  one's  self,  and  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  against 
Powys,  sir — nobody  knows  any  thing  about  him. 
Has  he  told  you  what  he  said  to  Sara  when  he 
was  last  here  ?" 

"  Jack !  how  dare  you  ?"  said  Sara,  turning 
on  her  brother  ;  but  Jack  took  no  notice  of  her 
beautiful  blazing  eyes. 

"Did  he  tell  you,  that  you  are  so  well  in- 
formed ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  If  either  of  his 
children  had  been  cool  enough  to  observe  it, 
they  would  have  perceived  that  he  was  too  quiet, 
and  that  his  calm  was  unnatural ;  but  they  sus- 
pected nothing,  and  consequently  they  did  not 
observe. 

"  He  told  me  enough  to  make  me  understand," 
said  Jack;  "and  I  dare  say  you've  forgotten 
how  young  men  think,  and  don't  suppose  it's  of 
any  consequence.  Sara  knows.  If  it  was  a 
mere  nothing,  I  should  not  take  the  trouble," 
added  the  exemplary  brother;  "but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances,  it's  my  duty  to  interfere.  After 
what  he  said,  when  you  bring  him  here  again  it 
is  giving  him  license  to  speak  ;  it  is  giving  him 
a  kind  of^acit  consent.  She  knows,"  said  Jack, 
pointing  to  his  sister,  who  confrontedJiim, 
growing  pale  and  growing  scarlet.  "]Ts  as 
good  as  saying  you  will  back  him  out ;  and, 
good  heavens,  when  you  consider  who  he 
is — " 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ?"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  He  was  very  hard  put  to  it  for  that  mo- 
ment, and  it  actually  occurred  to  him  to  de- 
liver himself  of  his  secret,  and  throw  his  burden 
on  their  shoulders — the  two  who,  in  their  igno- 
rance, were  thus  putting  the  last  touch  of  exas- 
peration to  his  ordeal.  He  realized  the  blank 
amazement  with  which  they  would  turn  to  him, 
the  indignation,  the —  Ah,  but  he  could  not 
go  any  farther.  What  would  have  succeed- 
ed to  the  first  shock  of  the  news  he  dared  not 
anticipate — beggary  probably,  and  utter  surren- 
der of  every  thing ;  therefore  Mr.  Brownlow 
held  his  peace. 

•"I  know  he  is  in  the  office  at  Masterton," 
said  Jack — "I  know  he  is  your  clerk,  and  I 
don't  suppose  he  is  a  prince  in  disguise.  If 
he  is  honest,  and  is  who  he  professes  to  be — I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  saying  so — but  he 
ought  not  to  be  brought  into  my  sister's  society, 
and  he  has  no  business  to  be  here." 

"Papa!"  cried  Sara,  breathless,  "order  him 
to  be  quiet !  Is  it  supposed  that  I  can't  see  any 
one  without  being  in  danger  of— of— that  any 
man  whom  papa  chooses  to  bring  is  to  be  kept 
away  for  me  ?  I  wonder  what  you  think  of  me  ? 
We  girls  are  not  such  wretched  creatures,  I  can 
tell  you  ;  nor  so  easily  led ;  nor  so  wicked  and 
proud — nor —  Papa!  stop  this  immediately, 
and  let  Jack  mind  his  own  affairs." 

"I  have  just  one  word  to  say,  Jack,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  —  "my  darling,  be  quiet  —  never 
mind ; — Powys  is  more  important  to  me  than 
if  he  were  a  prince  in  disguise.  I  know  who 
he  is.  I  have  told  your  sister  that  I  think  noth- 
ing in  this  house  too  good  for  him.  He  is  my 
clerk,  and  you  think  he  is  not  as  good  as  you 
are  ;  but  he  is  very  important  to  me.  I  give 
you  this  explanation,  not  because  I  think  you 
have  any  right  to  it,  after  your  own  proceedings. 
And  as  for  you,  my  dear  child,"  he  added,  put- 
ting his  arm  round  her,  with  an  involuntary 
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melting  of  his  heart,  "  my  pretty  Sara!  you  are 
only  to  do  what  your  heart  suggests,  my  dar- 
ling. I  once  asked  a  sacrifice  of  you,  but  I 
have  not  the  heart  now.  If  your  heart  goes 
this  way,  it  will  be  justice.  Yes,  justice.  I 
know  you  don't  understand  me  ;  but  if  not,  Sara, 
I  will  not  interfere  with  you.  You  are  to  do 
according  to  your  own  heart." 

"Papa!"  said  Sara,  clinging  to  him,  awed 
and  melted  and  astonished  by  the  emotion  in 
his  eyes. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Brownlow  repeated,  taking  her 
face  in  his  hands,  and  kissing  it.  If  he  had 
been  a  soft-hearted  man  he  would ^  have  been 
weeping,  but  there  was  something  in  his  look 
beyond  tears.  "  It  will  be  just,  and  the  best 
way— but  only  if  it's  after  your  own  heart.  And 
I  know  you  don't  understand  me.  You'll  never 
understand  me,  if  all  goes  well ;  but  all  the  same, 
remember  what  I  say." 

-  And  then  he  took  up  the  candle  which  Jack 
had  taken  out  of  Sara's  hand.  "Never  under- 
stand me — never,  if  all  goes  well,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  He  was  strained  to  the  last  point, 
and  he  could  not  bear  any  more.  Before  his 
children  had  recovered  from  their  amaze  he  had 
gone  away,  not  so  much  as  looking  at  them 
again.  They  might  talk  or  speculate  as  they 
would  ;  he  could  bear  no  more. 

Jack  and  Sara  looked  in  each  other's  faces  as 
he  disappeared.  They  were  both  startled,  but 
in  a  different  way.  Was  he  mad  ?  his  son 
thought ;  and  Jack  grew  pale  over  the  possibil- 
ity: but  as  for  Sara,  her  life  was  bound  up  in 
it.  It  was  not  the  blank  of  dismay  and  wonder 
that  moved  her.  She  did  not  speculate  on 
what  her  father  meant  by  justice.  Something 
else  stirred  in  her  heart  and  veins.  As  for  Jack, 
he  was  thunderstruck.  "He  must  be  going 
mad!"  he  said.  "For  heaven's  sake,  Sara, 
don't  give  any  weight  to  these  delusions;  he 
can't  be  in  his  right  mind." 

"Do  you  mean  papa?"  said  Sara,  stamping 
her  foot  in  indignation  ;  "he  is  a  great  deal 
•wiser  than  you  will  ever  be.  Jack,  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean ;  it  must  be  because  you  are 
wicked  yourself  that  you  think  every  body  else 
is  going  wrong ;  but  you  shall  not  speak  so  to 
me." 

"  Yes  ;  I  see  you  are  going  to  make  a  fool  of 
yourself,"  said  Jack,  in  his  superiority.  "You 
are  shutting  your  eyes  and  taking  your  own  way. 
When  you  come  to  a  downfall  you  will  remem- 
ber what  I  say.  You  are  trying  to  make  a  fool 
of  him,  but  you  won't  succeed — mind  I  tell  you, 
you  won't  succeed.  He  knows  what  he  is  about 
too  well  for  that." 

^  If  it  is  Mr.  Powys  you  are  speaking  of—" 
said  Sara ;  but  she  paused,  for  the  name  betray- 
ed her  somehow — betrayed  her  even  to  herself, 
bringing  the  color  to  her  cheeks  and  a  gleam  to 
her  eyes.  Then  she  made  believe  as  if  she 
scorned  to  say  more,  and  held  her  little  head 
high  with  lofty  contempt,  and  lighted  her  can- 
dle. "  I  am  sure  we  should  not  agree  on  that 
subject,  and  it  is  better  we  should  not  try,"  said 
Sara,  and  followed  her  father  loftily  up  stairs, 
leaving  Jack  discomfited,  with  the  feeling  of  a 
prophet  to  whom  nobody  would  listen.  He  said 
to  himself  he  knew  how  it  would  be— his  father 
had  got  some  wild  idea  in  his  head !  and  Sara 
was  as  headstrong  and  fanciful  as  ever  girl  was, 


and  would  rush  to  her  own  destruction.  Jack 
went  out  with  this  sense  of  approaching  calamity 
in  his  mind,  and  lighted  his  cigar,  and  took  a 
turn  down  the  avenue  as  far  as  the  gate,  where 
he  could  see  the  light  in  Mrs.  Preston's  window. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  World  was  losing  its 
balance — that  only  he  saw  how  badly  things 
were  turning,  and  nobody  would  listen  to  him. 
And,  strangely  enough,  his  father's  conduct 
seemed  so  mad  to  him  altogether  that  his  mind 
did  not  fix  on  the  maddest  word  of  it — the  word 
which  by  this  time  had  got  into  Sara's  head,  and 
was  driving  her  half  wild  with  wonder.  Jus- 
tice !  What  did  it  mean  ?  Sara  was  thinking 
in  her  agitation  :  but  Jack,  taking  things  in  gen- 
eral as  at  their  worst,  passed  over  that  particular. 
And  thus  they  all  separated  and  went  to  bed,  as 
was  to  be  supposed,  in  the  most  natural  and 
seemly  way.  People  slept  well  at  Brownlows 
in  general,  the  air  being  so  good,  and  all  the  in- 
fluences so  healthful,  after  these  long  days  out-of- 
doors  ;  and  nobody  was  the  wiser  for  it  if  "  the  fam- 
ily" were  any  way  disturbed  among  themselves. 

As  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  he  threw  himself  down 
on  his  bed  in  a  certain  lull  of  despair.  He  was 
dead  tired.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  thus  worn 
out,  with  too  little  hope  to  make  any  exertion, 
driven  to  his  last  resource,  thinking  of  nothing 
but  of  how  to  forget  it  all  for  a  little  and  get  it 
out  of  his  mind.  He  tried  to  sleep  and  to  be  still, 
and  when  he  found  he  could  not  sleep,  got  up 
again  and  took  some  brandy — a  large  fiery  dose 
— to  keep  his  thoughts  away.  He  had  thought 
so  much  that  now  he  loathed  thinking-  If  he 
could  but  go  on  and  let  fortune  bring  him  what 
it  might ;  if  he  could  but  fall  asleep — asleep,  and 
not  wake  again  till  all  was  over — not  awake  again 
at  all  for  that  matter.  There  was  nothing  so  de- 
lightful in  the  world  that  he  should  wish  very 
much  to  wake  again.  Not  that  the  faintest  idea 
of  putting  an  end  to  himself  ever  crossed  his 
mind.  He  was  only  sick  of  it  all,  tired  to  death, 
disgusted  with  every  thing — his  own  actions,  and 
the  frivolity  and  folly  of  others  who  interfered 
with  his  schemes,  and  the  right  that  stood  in  his 
way,  and  the  wrong  that  he  was  trying  to  do. 
At  that  moment  he  had  not  heart  enough  to  go 
on  with  any  thing.  Such  moments  of  disgust 
come  even  to  those  who  are  the  most  energetic 
and  ready.  He  seemed  to  have  thrown  the 
guidance  of  affairs  out  of  his  hands,  and  be  trust- 
ing to  mere  blind  chance — if  any  thing  is  ruled 
by  chance.  If  this  boy  and  girl  should  meet,  if 
they1  should  say  to  each  other  certain  foolish 
words,  if  they  should  be  idiots  enough^  the  one 
and  the  «ther,  as  to  commit  themselves,  and 
pledge  their  lives  to  an  act  of  the  maddest  ab- 
surdity, not  unmixed  with  wickedness — for -it 
would  be  wicked  of  Powys,  poor  as  he  was,  and 
burdened  as  he  was,  to  ask  Sara  to  marry  him, 
and  it  would  be  insanity  on  her  part  to  consent — 
if  this  mad  climax  should  arrive,  then  a  kind  of 
salvation  in  ruin,  a  kind  of  justice  in  wrong, 
would  be  wrought.  And  to  this  chance  Mr. 
Brownlow,  after  all  his  plans  and  schemes,  after 
all  his  thought  and  the  time  he  had  spent  in 
considering  every  thing,  had  come  as  the  sole 
solution  of  his  difficulties.  He  had  abdicated, 
as  it  were,  the  throne  of  reason,  and  left  himself 
to  chance  and  the  decision  of  two  ignorant  chiU 
dren.  What  wind  might  veer  their  uncertain 
intentions,  or  sudden  impulse  change  them,  he 
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could  not  tell.     He  could  not  influence  them  ' 
more,  could  not  guide  them  any  further.     What 
could  he  do  but  sleep  ?     Oh,  that  he  could  have  \ 
but  slept,  and  let  the  crisis  accomplish  itself  and 
all  be  over  !     Then  he  put  out  his  light  and  threw  [ 
himself  upon  his  bed,  and  courted  slumber  like  a 
lover.     It  was  the  only  one,thing  in  the  world 
Mr.  Brownlow  could  now  do,  having  transferred, 
as.it  were,  the  responsibility  and  the  power  of 
action  into  other  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AN   IMPOSTOR. 

NEXT  morning  Powys  was  up  early,  with  his 
wise  resolution  very  strong  in  his  mind.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  folly  of  it  all  more  clearly  in 
the  morning  light.  Such  a  thing  might  be  pos- 
sible in  Canada ;  but  in  this  conventional  arti- 
ficial existence  there  were  a  hundred  things 
more  important  than  love  or  happiness.  Even 
that,  too,  he  felt  was  an  artificial  way  of  looking  at 
it ;  for,  after  all,  let  the  laws  of  existence  be  ever 
so  simple,  a  man  who  has  already  a  family  to 
support,  and  very  little  to  do  it  on,  is  mad,  and 
worse  than  mad,  if  he  tries  to  drag  a  girl  down 
into  the  gulf  of  poverty  with  him.  And  as  for 
Sara  having  enough  for  both,  Powys  himself 
was  not  sufficiently  unconventional  and  simple- 
minded  to  take  up  that  idea.  Accordingly  he 
felt  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  away  ; 
he  had  been  crazy  to  think  of  any  thing  else,  but 
now  his  sanity  had  returned  to  him.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  party  down  stairs,  and 
he  did  not  feel  himself  so  much  out  of  place  at 
the  breakfast-table ;  and  when  the  young  men 
went  out,  Jack,  by  way  of  keeping  the  dangerous 
visitor  out  of  his  sister's  way,  condescended  to 
be  civil,  and  invited  him  to  join  the .  shooting- 
party.  Powys  declined  ftie  invitation.  "  I  am 
going  to  the  office  with  Mr.  Brownlow, "  he  said, 
a  decision  which  was  much  more  satisfactory  to 
Jack. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you  had  come  for  a  few 
days,"  said  Jack.  "I  beg  your  pardon  ;  not 
that  the  sport  is  much  to  offer  any  one — the 
birds  are  getting  scarce ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
come  for  some  days." 

"No,  I  am  going  back  to-day,"  said  Powys, 
not  without  a  strangled  inaudible  sigh;  for  the 
sight  of  the  dogs  and  the  guns  went  to  his  heart  a 
little,  notwithstanding  his  love  and  despair.  And 
Jack's  conscience  pricked  him  that  he  did  not 
put  in  a  word  of  remonstrance.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  Powys  had  not  meant  to  go  away, 
and  he  felt  a  certain  compunction  and  even 
sympathy.  But  he  reflected  that,  after  all,  it 
was  far  best  for  himself  that  every  pretension 
should  be  checked  in  the  bud.  Powys  stood  on 
the  steps  looking  after  them  as  they  went  away  ; 
and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  his  feelings  were 
dreary.  ,  It  seemed  hard  to  be  obliged  to  deny 
himself  every  thing,  not  happiness  alone,  but 
even  a  little  innocent  amusement,  such  as  re- 
minded him  of  the  freedom  of  his  youth.  He 
was  too  manly  to  grumble,  but  yet  he  felt  it,  and 
could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  wondering 
how  "  these  fellows"  would  like  the  prairies,  and 
whether  they  would  disperse  in  double-quick 


time  if  a  bear  or  a  pack  of  wolves  came  down  upon 
them  in  place  of  their  innocent  partridges.  No 
doubt  "  these  fellows"  would  have  stood  the  trial 
extremely  well,  and  at  another  moment  Powys 
would  not  have  doubted  that ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  a  little  sneer  was  a  comfort  to  him.  The 
dog-cart  came  up  as  he  waited,  and  Mr.  Brown- 
low  made  his  appearance  in  his  careful  morning- 
dress,  perfectly  calm,  composed,  and  steady  as 
usual — a  man  whose  very  looks  gave  consolation 
to  a  client  in  trouble.  But  yet  the  lines  of  hia 
face  were  a  little  haggard,  if  there  had  been  any 
body  there  with  eyes  to  see.  "What,  Powys  !" 
he  said,  "  not  gone  with  the  others  ?"  "He  said 
it  with  a  smile,  and  yet  it  raised  a  commotion  in 
his  mind.  If  he  had  not  gone  with  the  others, 
Mr.  Brownlow  naturally  concluded  it  must  be 
for  Sara's  sake,  and  that  the  crisis  was  very 
near  at  hand. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Powys;  "in  fact  I  thought 
of  going  in  with  you  to  the  office,  if  you  will 
take  me.  It  is  the  fittest  place  for  me." 

Then  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Brownlow  that  the 
young  man  had  spoken  and  had  been  rejected, 
and  the  thought  thrilled  him  through  and 
through,  but  still  he  tried  to  make  light  of  it. 
"  Nonsense,"  he  said  ;  "  I  did  not  bring  you  up 
last  night  to  take  you  down  this  morning.  You 
want  a  holiday.  Don't  set  up  having  an  old 
head  on  young  shoulders,  but  stay  and  enjoy 
yourself.  I  don't  want  you  at  the  office  to- 
day." 

"If  an  old  head  means  a  wise  one,  I  can't 
much  boast  of  that,"  said  Powys  ;  and  then  he 
saw  Sara  standing  in  the  door- way  of  the  dining- 
room  looking  at  him,  and  his  heart  melted  with- 
in him.  One  more  day !  he  would  not  say  a 
word,  not  a  word,  however  he  might  be  tempt- 
ed ;  and  what  harm  could  it  do  any  one ?  "I 
think  I  ought  to  go,"  he  added,  faintly ;  but  the 
resolution  had  melted  out  of  his  words. 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  from  the 
dog-cart,  and  he  waved  his  hand,  and  the  mare 
set  off  at  her  usual  pace  down  the  avenue,  wait- 
ing for  no  one.  And  Powys  was  left  alone 
standing  on  the  steps.  The  young  men  had 
gone  who  might  have  been  in  the  way,  and  the 
ladies  had  already  dispersed  from  the  breakfast-ta- 
ble, some  to  the  morning-room  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hall,  some  up  stairs  for  their  hats  and  cloaks, 
before  straying  out  on  their  morning  perambula- 
tions. And  Sara,  who  had  her  housekeeping  to 
do,  save  the  mark  !  was  the  only  creature  visible 
to  whom  he  turned  as  her  father  drove  away. 
Courtesy  required  (so  she  said  to  herself)  that 
she  should  go  forward  into  the  hall  a  step  or 
two,  and  say  something  good-natured  to  him. 
"  If  you  are  not  of  Jack's  party,"  she  said,  "you 
must  go  and  help  to  amuse  the  people  who  are 
staying  at  home  ;  unless  you  want  to  write  or 
do  "any  thing,  Mr.  Powys.  The  library  is  on 
that  side ;  shall  I  show  you  the  way  ?" 

And  a  minute  after  he  found  himself  follow- 
ing her  into  the  room,  which  was  the  first  room 
he  had  ever  been  in  at  Brownlows.     It  was  fool- 
ish of  Sara — it  was  a  little  like  the  way  in  which 
I  she  had  treated  him  before.     Her  own  heart  was 
beating  more  quickly  than  usual,  and  yet  she  was 
'  chiefly  curious  to  know  what  he  would  do,  what  he 
!  would  say.     There  was  something  of  the  eager- 
!  ness  of  an  experiment  in  her  mind,  although  she 
'  had  found  it  very  serious  after  he  left  her  the  last 
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time,  and  any  thing  but  amusing  on  the  previous 


night. 


. 
Thanks  "  said  poor  Powys,  whose  head  was 


I  ought  to  have 
better   there   than 


turning  round  and  round; 
gone   to  the  office.     I   am 
here.  " 

"That  is  not  very  complimentary  to  us,  said 
Sara,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 

And  then  he  turned  and  looked  at  her.  She 
was  making  a  fool  of  him,  as  Jack  would  have 
said.  She  was  torturing  him,  playing  with 
him,  making  her  half-cruel,  half-rash  experi- 
ment. "You  should  not  say  so,"  he  said,  with 
vehemence  —  "you  know  better.  You  should 
not  tempt  me  to  behave  like  an  idiot.  You 
know  I  am  ready  enough  to  do  it.  If  I  were 
not  an  idiot  I  should  never  have  come  here 
again." 

"  Not  when  my  father  brought  you  ?"  said 
gara  —  "not  when  I—  but  I  think  you  are  rude, 
Mr.  Powys  ;  I  will  leave  you  to  write  your  let- 
ters, and  when  you  have  finished  you  will  find 
us  all  up  stairs." 

With  that  she  vanished,  leaving  the  young 
man  in  such  a  confusion  of  mind  as  words  would 
ill  describe.  He  was  angry,  humiliated,  vexed. 
with  himself,  rapt  into  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  He 
did  not  know  if  he  was  most  wretched  or  happy. 
Every  thing  forbade  him  saying  another  word 
to  her  ;  and  yet  had  not  her  father  brought  him, 
as  she  said  ?  was  not  she  herself  surrounding 
him  with  subtle  sweet  temptation  ?  He  threw 
himself  down  in  a  chair  and  tried  to  think. 
When  that  would  not  do,  he  got  up  and  began 
to  pace  about  the  room.  Then  he  rushed  sud- 
denly to  the  door,  not  to  fly  away  from  the  place, 
or  to  throw  himself  at  Sara's  feet,  as  might  have 
been  supposed.  WThat  he  did  was  to  make  a 


Then  he  folded  it  up  carefully  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope,  and  addressed  it  to  Mr.  Brownlow, 
leaving  it  with  the  bundle  of  papers  on  his  em- 
ployer's writing-table.  When  he  had  accom- 
plished this  he  sat  for  some  time  irresolute,  con- 
templating his  packet  on  the  table,  and  ponder- 
ing what  should  follow.  He  had  put  it  to  the 
touch  to  win  or  lose,  but  in  the  mean  time  what 
was  he  to  do?  She  had  said  he  would  find  them 
up  stairs.  She  had  implied  that  he  would  be 
expected  there  ;  and  to  spend  the  day  beside  her 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  heaven  to  him  ;  but 
that  was  a  paradise  which  he  had  himself  for- 
feited. He  could  not  be  in  her  company  now; 
as  any  other  man  might.  He  had  said  too  much, 
had  committed  himself  too  deeply.  He  had  be- 
trayed the  secret  which  another  man  more  reti- 
cent might  have  kept,  undisclosed  in  words,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  with  her  as  another 
might.  Even  she,  though  she  had  never  said  a 
word  to  him  that  could  be  construed  into  encour- 
agement, except  those  half  dozen  words  at  the 
library  door,  was  different  toward  him  and  oth- 
er men.  She  was  conscious  too  ;  she  remember- 
ed what  he  had  said.  He  and  she  could  not  be 
together  without  remembering  it,  without  carry- 
ing on,  articulately  or  inarticulately,  that  broken 
interview.  Powys  did  the  only  thing  that  re- 
mained to  him  to  do.  He  did  not  bound  forth 
in  the  track  of  the  dog-cart,  and  follow  it  to 
Masterton,  though  that  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  him  ;  but  he  went  out  into  the  park, 
and  roamed  all  about  the  house  in  widening 
circles,  hearing  sometimes  the  crack  of  the  guns 
in  the  distance,  sometimes  in  alleys  close  at 
hand  the  sound  of  voices,  sometimes  catching,  as 
he  thought,  the  very  rustle  of  Sara's  dress.  He 
avoided  them  with  much  care  and  pains,  and 


wild  dash  at  his  traveling-bag,  which  had  been  j  yet  he  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  them 
packed  and  brought  into  the  hall.     It  was  still  j  glad  to  come  upon  the  shooting-party,  though  he 
standing  there,  a  monument  of  his  irresolution. 
He  plunged  at  it,  seized  it,  carried  it  into  the  li- 


brary,  and  there  unpacked  it  again  with  nervous 
vehemence.  Any  one  who  should  have  come  in 
and  seen  his  collars  and  handkerchiefs  scattered 
about  on  the  floor  would  have  thought  Powys 
mad.  But  at  length,  when  he  had  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receptacle,  his  object  became  ap- 
parent. From  thence  he  produced  a  bundle  of 
papers,  yellow  and  worn,  and  tied  up  with  a  rib- 
bon. When  he  had  disinterred  them,  it  was  not 
without  ablush,  though  there  was  nobody  to  see, 
that  he  packed  up  every  thing  again  in  the  ca- 
pacious traveling-bag.  He  had  gone  into  Mr. 
Brownlow's  library  because  Sara  took  him  there, 
without  a  thought  of  any  thing  to  do,  but  sudden- 
ly here  was  his  work  ready  for  him.  He  sat 
down  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  chair,  and  opened  out 
the  papers  before  him,  and  read  and  arranged 
and  laid  them  out  in  order.  When  he  had  set- 
tled them  according  to  his  satisfaction,  he  made 


kept  far  from  the  spot  where  he  had  heard  they 
were  to  meet  some  of  the  ladies  and  lunch.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  s£ek  a  place  among  them. 
Thus  he  wandered  about,  not  feeling  forlorn  or 
disconsolate,  as  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  do 
under  such  circumstances,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
excited  and  hopeful.  He  had  set  forth  what  he 
felt  was  his  best  claim  to  consideration  before 
her  father.  If  Mr.  Brownlow  had  not  treated 
him  with  such  inconceivable  favor  and  indul- 
gence, he  never  would  have  ventured  upon  this, 
But  he  had  been  favored,  —  he  had  been  encour- 
aged. Grace  had  been  shown  to  him  enough  to 
turn  any  young  man's  head,  and  he  knew  710 
reason  for  it.  And  at  last  he  had  ventured  to 
lay  before  Mr.  Brownlow  those  distant  problem- 
atical claims  to  gentility  which  were  all  the  in- 
heritance he  had,  and  to  tell  him  what  was  in 
his  mind.  He  was  not  a  victim  kept  out  of  Par- 
adise. He  was  a  pilgrim  of  hope,  keeping  the 


gates  in  sight,  and  feeling,  permitting  himself  to 

another  pause  to  think,  and  then  began  to.  write,    feel,  as  if  they  might  open  any  moment  and  he 
It   was  a  letter   which   demanded  thought;    or    might  be" called  in. 


at  least  it  appeared  so,  for  he  wrote  it  hotly  three 
times  over,  and  tore  it  up  each  time  ;  and  on 
the  fourth  occasion,  which  was  the  last,  wrote 
slowly,  pausing  over  his  sentences  and  biting 
his  nails.  The  letter  which  cost  all  this  trouble 
was  not  very  long.  Judging  by  the  size  of  it, 
any  body  might  have  written  it  in  five  minutes  ; 
but  Powys  felt  his  hand  trembling  and  his  brain 


While  this  was  going  on  it  happened  to  him, 
as  it  happens  so  often,  to  come  direct  ii^the  way 
of  the  very  meeting  which  he  had  so  carefully 
avoided.  Turning  round  the  corner  of  a  great 
old  yew,  hanging  rich  with  scarlet  berries,  he 
came  all  of  a  sudden,  and  without  any  warning, 
upon  Sara  herself,  walking  quickly  from  the  vil- 
lage with  a  little  basket  in  her  hand.  If  it  was 


throbbing  with  the  exertion  when  he  had  done.  '  difficult  to  meet  her  with  a  body-guard  of  ladies 
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in  the  shelter  of  her  father's  house,  it  may  be 
supposed  what  it  was  to  meet  her  in  the  silence, 
without  another  soul  in  sight,  her  face  flaming 
with  sudden  recognition  and  confusion.  Powys 
stood  still,  and  for  a  moment  speculated  wheth- 
er he  should  not  fly ;  but  it  was  only  that  mo- 
ment of  consideration  that  fled,  and  he  found 
himself  turning  by  her  side,  and  taking  her  bas- 
ket from  her  hand.  She  was  no  more  mistress 
of  the.  situation  than  he  was :  she  was  taken  by 
surprise:  Th«  calm  with  which  she  had  led  the 
way  into  the  library  that  morning,  secure  in  her 
office  of  mistress  of  the  house,  had  vanished  away. 
She  began  hurriedly,  eagerly,  to  say  where  she 
had  been,  and  how  it  happened  that  she  was  re- 
turning alone.  "  The  rest  went  off  to  the  rec- 
tory," she  said.  "  Have  you  seen  it  ?  I  think  it 
is  such  a  pretty  house.  They  went  to  see  Fanny 
Hardcastle.  You  have  met  her — I  know  you- 
have,  or  I  would  not  have  mentioned  her,"  said 
Sara,  with  a  breathless  desire  to  hear  her  own 
voice,  which  was  unlike  her.  The  sound  of  it 
gave  her  a  little  courage,  and  perhaps  if  she 
spoke  a  little  loud  and  fast,  it  might  attract  some 
stray  member  of  the  party,  who  might  be  wan- 
dering near.  But  no  one  came ;  and  there 
were  the  two  together,  alone,  in  the  position 
of  all  others  most  difficult  in  the  circumstances 
— the  green,  silent  park  around  them,  not  an 
eye  to  see  nor  an  ear  to  hear ;  the  red  October 
sunshine  slanting  across  their  young  figures, 
catching  the  ripple  in  Sara's  hair  as  it  had  done 
that  day,  never  to  be  forgotten,  on  which  he  first 
saw  her.  This  was  how  fate  or  fortune,  or 
some  good  angel  or  some  wicked  fairy,  defeated 
Powys's  prudent  intention  of  keeping  out  of 
harm's  way. 

"But  I  wonder  you  did  not  go  with  Jack," 
Sara  resumed.  "I  should,  if  I  had  been  you. 
Not  that  I  should  care  to  kill  the  poor  birds — 
but  it  seems  to  come  natural  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Did  you  have  much  sport  in  Canada? 
or  do  you  think  it  stupid  when  people  talk  to  you 
of  Canada  ?  Every  body  does,  I  know,  as  soon 
as  they  hear  you  have  been  there." 

"  You  never  could  say  any  thing  that  was  stu- 
pid," said  Powys,  and  then  he  paused,  for  he  did 
not  mean  to  get  upon  dangerous  ground — honest- 
ly, he  did  not  mean  in,  if  circumstances  had  not 
been  too  strong  for  him.  "Canada  is  a  kind 
of  common  ground,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  begin  conversation  on.  It  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
haust it ;  but  people  are  sadly  ignorant, ""he  add- 
ed, with  lively  colonial  feeling.  He  was  scornful, 
in  short,  of  the  ignorance  he  met  with.  Even 
Mr.  Brownlow  talked,  he  could  not  but  recollect, 
like  a  charity-school  boy  on  this  subject,  and  he 
took  refuge  in  his  nationality  as  a  kind  of  safe- 
guard. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  very  ignorant,"  said  Sara, 
with  humility.  "Tell  me  about  Canada.  I 
should  like  to  learn." 

These  words  shook  Powys  sadly.  It  did  not 
occur  to  him  that  she  was  as  glad  as  he  was  to 
plunge  into  a  foreign  subject.  There  sounded 
something  soft  and  confiding  in  the  tone,  and  his 
heart  gave  a  leap,  as  it  were,  toward  her.  "And  I 
should  like  to  teach  you,"  he  said,  a  little  too 
warmly,  and  then  stopped  short,  and  then  began 
hastily  again.  "  Miss  Brownlow,  I  think  I  will 
carry  your  basket  home  and  leave  you  by  yourself. 
I  can  not  be  near  without  remembering  things, 


and  saying  things.  Don't  despise  me — I  could 
nor  bear  to  think  you  despised  me."  He  said  this 
with  growing  agitation,  but  he  did  not  quicken 
his  steps  or  make  any  attempt  to  leave  her ;  he 
only  looked  at  her  piteously,  clasping  the  slen- 
der handle  of  her  little  basket  in  both  his 
hands. 

"  Why  should  I  despise  you,  Mr.  Powys  ?  I 
don't  like  Americans,"  said  Sara,  demurely ; 
"but  you  are  not  American — you  are  English, 
like  all  the  rest  of  us.  Tell  me  about  Niagara 
and  the  Indians,  and  the  backwoods  and  the 
skating  and  the  snow.  You  see  I  am  not  quite 
so  ignorant.  And  then  your  little  sisters  and 
your  mother,  do  they  like  being  at  home  ?  Tell 
me  their  names  and  how  old  they  are,"  said 
Sara,  herself  becoming  a  little  tremulous.  "  I 
am  fond  of  little  girls." 

And  then  there  ensued  a  breathless,  tremen- 
dous pause.  He  would  have  fled  if  he  could, 
but  there  was  no  possibility  of  flight  ;  and  in 
a  moment  there  flashed  before  him  all  the  evi- 
dences of  Mr.  Brownlow's  favor.  Would  he  re- 
fuse him  this  supreme  gift  and  blessing? 
Why  had  he  brought  him  here  if  he  would  re- 
fuse him  ?  Thus  Powys  broke  down  again,  and 
finally.  He  poured  out  his  heart,  giving  up  all 
attempt  at  self-control  when  the  tide  had  set  in. 
He  told  how  he  had  been  keeping  out  of  the  way 
— the  way  of  temptation.  He  described  to  her 
how  he  had  been  trying  to  command  himself. 
He  told  her  the  ground  she  trod  on  was  fairy- 
land :  the  air  she  breathed  musical  and  celestial ; 
the  place  she  lived  in,  paradise ;  that  he  hoped 
nothing,  asked  for  nothing,  but  only  to  be  allowed 
to  tell  her  that  she  was — not  an  angel — for  he 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  think  of  hackneyed 
expressions — but  the  only  creature  in  the  world 
for  whom  he  had  either  eyes  or  thoughts.  AH 
this  poured  upon  Sara  as  she  walked  softly,  with 
downcast  eyes,  along  the  grassy  path.  It  poured 
upon  her,  a  perfect  flood  of  adulation,  sweet 
flattery,  folly,  and  delirium — insane  and  yet  quite 
true.  And  she  listened,  and  had  not  a  word  to 
say.  Indeed  he  did  not  ask  for  a  word ;  he 
made  her  no  petition ;  he  emptied  out  his 
heart  before  her  like  a  libation  poured  to  the 
gods ;  and  then  suddenly  became  silent,  tremu- 
lous, and  hoarse  as  his  passion  worked  itself  out. 

It  was  all  so  sudden,  and  the  passion  was  so 
real,  that  they  were  both  rapt  by  it,  and  went 
on  in  the  silence  after  he  had  ceased,  without 
knowing,  until  the  impetus  and  rush  of  the  out- 
burst had  in  a  measure  worn  out.  Then  Sara 
woke  up.  She  had  been  quite  quiet,  pale,  half 
frightened,  wholly  entranced.  When  she  woke 
up  she  grew  scarlet  with  sudden  blushes ;  and 
they  both  raised  their  eyes  at  the  same  moment 
and  found  that,  unawares,  they  had  come  in 
sight  of  the  house.  Powys  fell  back  at  the  sight 
with  a  pang  of  dismay  and  consternation  ;  but  it 
gave  Sara  courage.  They  were  no  longer  entirely 
alone,  and  she  regained  her  self-command. 

"  Mr.  Powys,"  she  said,  tremulously,  "  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  you.  I  am  not  so  good  as 
that.  I — I  don't  know  what  to  say.  You  have 
not  asked  me  any  thing.  I — I  have  no  answer 
to  give." 

"It  is  because  I  want  to  ask  every  thing," 
said  poor  Powys;  "but  I  know — I  know  you 
can  have  nothing  to  say." 

"  Not  now,"  said  Sara,  under  her  breath ; 
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and  then  she  held  out  her  hand  suddenly,  per- 
haps only  for  her  basket.  There  was  nobody  at 
the  windows,  heaven  be  praised,  as  she  after- 
ward said  to  herself,  but  not  until  she  had  rush- 
ed up  to  her  own  room  and  pulled  off  that  glove, 
and  looked  at  it  with  scarlet  cheeks,  and  put  it 
stealthily  away.  No,  thank  heaven  !  even  Ange- 
lique  was  at  'the  other  side  of  the  house  at  a 
window  which  looked  out  upon  the  innocent 
shrubberies.  Only  the  placid,  silent  house,  blank 
and  vacant,  had  been  the  witness.  Was  it  a 
seal  of  any  thing,  a  pledge  of  any  thing,  or  only 
a  vague  touch,  for  which  she  was  not  respon- 
sible, that  had  fallen  upon  Sara's  glove  ? 

Mr.  Brownlow  had  gone  away,  his  heart  pos- 
itively aching  with  expectation  and  anxiety.  He 
did  not  know  what  might  happen  while  he  was 
gone.  It  might  be  more  than  life  or  death  to 
him,  as  much  more  as  honor  or  dishonor  go  be- 
yond mere  life  and  death  ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
stay  and  watch.  He  had  to  nerve  himself  to 
that  last  heroism  of  letting  every  thing  take  its 
chance,  and  going  on  with  his  work  whatever 
happened.  He  went  to  the  office  with  his  mind 
racked  by  this  anxiety,  and  got  through  his  work 
all  the  same,  nobody  being  the  wiser.  As  he  re- 
turned, a  little  incident  for  the  moment  diverted 
him  from  his  own  thoughts.  This  was  the  sight 
of  the  carrier's  cart  standing  at  Mrs.  Swayne's 
door,  and  Mrs.  Swayne's  lodger  in  the  act  of 
mounting  into  it  with  the  assistance  of  a  chair. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  as  he  passed  in  the  dog-cart, 
could  not  but  notice  this.  He  could  not  but  ob- 
serve how  pale  and  ill  she  looked.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  them  partly  with  that  displeased  and 
repellent  interest  excited  by  Jack's  "entangle- 
ment," partly  because  of  Pamela's  face,  which 
reminded  him  of  something,  and  partly  —  he 
could  not  tell  why.  Mrs.  Preston  stumbled  a 
little  as  she  mounted  up,  and  Mr.  Brownlow, 
who  was  waiting  for  old  Betty  to  open  the  gate, 
sprang  down  from  the  dog-cart,  being  still  almost 
as  active  as  ever,  and  went  across  the  road  to  as- 
sist. He  took  off  his  hat  to  her  with  the  court- 
esy which  all  his  family  possessed,  and  asked  if 
she  was  going  away.  "You  do  not  look  well 
enough  to  be  setting  out  on  a  journey,"  he  said, 
a  Jittle  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  pale  old  wom- 
an mounting  into  that  uneasy  conveyance. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  going  alone."  This  he  said, 
although  he  could  see  she  was  going  alone,  and 
that  poor  little  Pamela's  eyes  were  big  with 
complaint  and  reproach  and  trouble.  Somehow 
he  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  take  the  little  creat- 
ure home  with  him,  and  pet  and  cherish  her, 
though,  of  course,  as  the  cause  of  Jack's  entan- 
glement, nothing  should  have  made  him  notice 
her  at  all. 

But  Mrs.  Preston  looked  at  him  fiercely  with 
her  kindled  eyes,  and  rejected  his  aid.  "  Thank 
you,"  she  said  abruptly,  "I  don't  want  any 
help — thank  you.  I  am  quite  able  to  travel, 
and  I  prefer  to  be  alone." 

'"In  that  case,  there  is  nothing  farther  to 
say,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  politely ;  and  then  his 
heart  melted  because  of  little  Pamela,  and  he 
added,  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  "I  hope  you 
are  not  going  away." 

"Only  to  come  back,"  said  Mrs.  Preston, 
significantly — "  only  to  come  back  ;  and,  Mr. 
Brownlow,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  tell- 
ing you  that  we  shall  meet  again." 


"'It  will  give  me  much  pleasure,  I  am  sure,"  he 
said,  taking  off  his  hat,  but  he  stared,  as  Pame- 
la perceived.  Meet  again !  what  had  he  to  do 
with  the  woman  ?  He  was  surprised,  and  yet 
he  could  have  laughed.  As  if  he  should  care 
for  meeting  her !  And  then  he  went  away,  fol- 
lowed by  her  fierce  look,  and  walked  up  the  av- 
enue, dismissing,  the  dog-cart.  The  act  might 
make  him  a  little  late  for  dinner,  but  on  the 
whole  he  was  glad  to  be  late.  At  least  there 
could  be  no  confidences  made  to  him  before  he 
had  been  refreshed  with  food  and  wine,  and  he 
wanted  all  the  strength  that  could  be  procured 
in  that  or  any  other  way.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
had  not  time  to  go  into  the  library  before  din- 
ner, but  went  up  stairs  at  once  and  dressed,  and 
down  stairs  at  once  into  the  drawing-room,  look- 
ing at  Sara  and  at  his  young  guest  with  an  eye 
whose  keenness  baffled  itself.  There  was  some- 
thing new  in  their  faces,  but  he  could  not  tell 
what  it  was  ;  he  saw  a  certain  gleam  of  some- 
thing that  had  passed,  but  it  was  not  distinct 
enough  to  explain  itself,  not  having  been,  as 
will  be  perceived,  distinct  at  all,  at  least  on  the 
more  important  side.  He  kept  looking  at  them, 
but  their  faces  conveyed  no  real  information, 
and  he  could  not  take  his  child  aside  and  ask  her 
\vhat  it  was.  as  her  mother  might  have  done. 
Accordingly  after  dinner,  instead  of  going  up  to 
the  drawing-room  and  perplexing  himself  still 
farther  with  anxious  looks,  he  went  into  the  li- 
brary. The  suspense  had  to  be  borne  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  make 
any  grievance  about  it.  The  smile  which  he 
had  been  wearing  in  deference  to  the  usages  of 
society  faded  from  his  face  when  he  entered  that 
sheltering  place.  His  countenance  fell  into  the 
haggard  lines  which  Powys  had  not  observed  in 
the  morning.  A  superficial  spectator  would  have 
supposed  that  now  he  was  alone  his  distresses 
had  come  back  to  him ;  but  on  the  contrary  his 
worn  and  weary  look  was  not  an  "evidence  of  in- 
creased pain — it  was  a  sign  of  ease  and  rest. 
There  he  did  not  need  to  conceal  the  anxiety 
which  was  racking  him.  In  this  state  of  mind, 
letting  himself  go,  as  it  were,  taking  off  the  re- 
straints which  had  been  binding  him,  he  went 
into  the  library,  and  found  Powys's  letter,  and 
the  bundle  of  papers  that  were  put  up  with  it, 
placed  carefully  on  his  table  before  his  chair. 

The  sight  gave  him  a  shock  which,  being  all 
alone  and  at  his  ease,  he  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal. The  light  seemed  to  go  out  of  his  eyes, 
his  lip  drooped  a  little,  a  horrible  gleam  of  suf- 
fering went  over  his  face :  now  no  doubt  the 
moment  had  come.  He  even  hesitated  and  went 
away  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  room,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  the  evidence  which  was  to 
seal  his  fate.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  how 
simple-minded  the  young  fellow  was — to  thrust 
his  evidences  thus,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  whose  interest  it  was  to  destroy  them ! 
— and  a  certain  softening  came  over  him,  a  thrill 
of  kindness,  almost  of  positive  affection  for  the 
youth  who  was  going  to  ruin  him.  Poor  fellow  ! 
— he  would  be  sorry — and  then  Sara  would  still 
have  it,  and  he  would  be  good  to  her.  Mr. 
Brownlow's  mind  was  in  this  incoherent  state 
when  he  came  back  to  the  table,  and,  steeling 
himself  for  the  effort,  sat  down  before  the  fated 
papers.  He  undid  the  ribbon  with  trembling 
hands.  •  Powys's  letter  was  written  on  his  own 
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paper,  with  "Brownlows"  on  it  in  fantastic 
Gothic  letters,  according  to  Sara's  will  and 
pleasure ;  and  a  thrill  of  anger  shot  over  him  as 
he  perceived  this.  Strange  that  as  he  ap- 
proached the  very  climax  of  his  fate  he  should 
be  able  to  be  moved  by  such  troubles  !  Then 
Mr.  Brownlow  opened  the  letter.  It  was  very 
short,  as  has  been  said,  and  this  was  the  com- 
munication which  bad  cost  the  young  man  so 
much  toil : 

"DEAR  SIR — It  seems  strange  to  write  to  you 
•thus  calmly,  at  your  own  table,  on  your  own 
paper  ["  Ah  !  then  he  felt  that !"  Mr.  Brown- 
low  said  to  himself],  and  to  say  what  I  am 
going  to  say.  You  have  brought  me  here  not- 
withstanding what  I  told  you,  but  the  time  is 
past  when  I  could  come  and  be  like  any  com- 
mon acquaintance.  I  wanted  to  leave  to-day 
to  save  my  honesty  while  I  could,  but  you  would 
not  let  me.  I  can  not  be  under  the  same  roof 
with  Miss  Brownlow,  and  see  her  daily,  and  be- 
have like  a  stock  or  stone.  I  have  no  right  to 
address  her,  but  she  knows,  and  I  can  not  help 
myself.  I  want  to  lay  before  you  the  only  claim 
I  have  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  thing  more 
than  your  clerk.  It  was  my  hope  to  work  into 
a  higher  position  by  my  own  exertions,  and 
then  to  find  it  tout.  But  in  case  it  should 
count  for  any  thing  with  you,  I  put  it  before 
you  now.  It  could  not  make  me  her  equal ; 
but  if  by  any  wonderful  chance  that  should  seem 
possible  in  your  eyes,  which  to  mine  seems  but 
the  wildest  yet  dearest  dream,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  perhaps  if  it  could  be  traced  out  we 
are  a  little  less  lowly  than  we  seem. 

^'1  enclose  my  father's  papers,  which  we  have 
always  kept  with  great  care.  He  took  care  of 
them  himself,  and  told  me  before  he  died  that  I 
ought  to  find  my  fortune  in  them.  I  never  had 
much  hope  of  that,  but  I  send  them  to  you,  for 
they  are  all  I  have.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept 
of  me,  to  give  me  your  daughter.  I  know  it 
looks  like  insanity.  I  feel  it  is  insane.  But 
you  have  been  either  very,  very  kind  or  very 
cruel  to  me.  You  have  brought  me  here — you 
have  made  it  life  or  death  to  me.  She  has 
every  thing  that  heart  of  man  can  desire.  I 
have — what  poor  hope  there  may  be  in  these 
papers.  For  God's  sake  look  at  them,  and  look 
at  me,  and  tell  me  if  I  am  mad  to  hope.  Tell 
me  to  go  or  stay,  and  I  will  obey  you — but  let 
it  be  clear  and  definitive,  for  mercy's  sake. 

"C.  I.  POWTS." 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  touched  by  the  letter.  He 
was  touched  by  its  earnestness," and  he  was  also 
touched  by  its  simplicity.  He  was  in  so  strange 
a  mood  that  it  brought  even  the  moisture  to  his 
eye.  "To  have  every  thing!  possess  in  the 
world  in  his  power,  and  yet  to  write  like  this," 
he  said  to  himself,  and  drew  a  long  sigh,  which 
was  as  much  relief  as  apprehension.  "  She  will 
still  have  it  all,  and  he  deserves  to  have  her," 
Mr.  Brownlow  thought  to  himself;  and  opened 
up  the  yellow  papers  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
pain  and  satisfaction  which  even  he  could  not 
understand. 

He  was  a  long  time  over  them.  They  were 
letters  chiefly,  and  they  took  a  great  many  things 
for  granted  of  which  Mr.  Brownlow  was  corn- 


altogether  unknown  to  him.  He  was  first  puz- 
zled, then  almost  disappointed,  then  angry.  It 
seemed  like  trifling  with  him.  These  could  not 
be  the  papers  Powys  meant  to  enclose.  There 
were  letters  from  some  distressed  mother  to  a  son 
who  had  made  a  foolish  marriage,  and  there 
were  letters  from  the  son,  pleading  that  love 
might  still  be  left  to  him,  if  not  any  thing  else, 
and  that  no  evil  impression  might  be  formed  of 
his  Mary.  Who  was  his  Mary  ?  Who  was  the 
writer?  What  had  he  to  do  with  Brownlows 
and  Sara  and  Phoebe  Thomson's  fortune  ?  For 
a  long  time  Mr.  Brownlow  toiled  on,  hoping  to 
come  to  something  which  bore  upon  his  own 
case.  The  foregone  conclusion  was  so  strong  in 
his  mind,  that  he  grew  angry  as  he  proceeded, 
and  found  his  search  in  vain.  Powys  was  tri- 
fling with  him,  putting  him  off — thrusting  this 
utterly  unimportant  correspondence  into  his 
hands,  instead  of  confiding,  as  he  had  thought, 
his  true  proofs  to  him.  This  distrust,  as  Mr. 
Brownlow  imagined  it,  irritated  him  in  the  most- 
curious  way.  Ask  his  advice,  and  not  intrust 
him  with  the  true  documents  that  proved  the 
case !  Play  with  his  good  sense,  and  doubt  his 
integrity !  It  wounded  him  with  a  certain  keen 
professional  sting.  He  had  worked  himself  up 
to  the  point  of  defrauding  the  just  heir  ;  but  to 
suspect  that  the  papers  would  not  be  safe  in  his 
hands  was  a  suggestion  that  cut  him  to  the 
heart.  He  was  very  angry,  and  he  had  so  far 
forgotten  the  progress  of  time  that,  when  he 
rang  sharply  to  summon  some  one,  the  bell  rang 
through  all  the  hushed  echoes  of  the  house,  and 
a  .servant — half  asleep,  and  considerably  fright- 
ened— came  gaping,  after  a  long  interval,  to  the 
library  door. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Powys  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"If  he  is  in  the  drawing-room  give  him  my 
compliments,  and  ask  him  to  be  so  good  as  to 
step  down  here  for  a  few  minutes  to  me." 

"  Mr.  Powys,  sir?"  said  the  man — "  the  gen- 
tleman as  came  yesterday,  sir  ?  The  drawing- 
room  is  all  shut  up,  sir,  long  ago.  The  ladies  is 
gone  to  bed,  but  some  of  the  gentlemen  is  in  the 
smoking-room,  and  I  can  see  if  he's  there." 

"  Gone  to  bed !"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  "  why 
were  they  in  such  a  hurry?"  and  then  he  look- 
ed at  his  watch  and  found,  to  his  great  surprise, 
that  it  was  past  midnight.  A  vague  wonder 
struck  him  once  again  whether  his  mind  could 
be  getting  impaired.  The  suggestion  was  like 
a  passing  stab  in  the  dark  dealt  him  by  an  un- 
seen enemy.  He  kept  staring  at  the  astonished 
servant,  and  then  he  continued  sharply,  "Go 
and  see  if  he  is  in  the  smoking-room,  or  if  not, 
in  his  own  room.  Ask  him  to  come  to  me." 

Powys  had  gone  up  stairs  late,  and  was  sitting 
thinking,  unable  to  rest.  He  had  been  near  her 
the  whole  evening,  and  though  they  had  not 
exchanged  many  words,  there  had  been  a  cer- 
tain sense  between  them  that  they  were  not  as  the 
others  were.  Once  or  twice  their  eyes  had  met, 
and  fallen  beneath  each  other's  glance.  It  was 
nothing,  and  yet  it  was  sweeter  than  any  thing 
certain  and  definite.  And  now  he  sat  and 
thought.  The  night  had  crept  on,  and  had  be- 
come chilly  and  ghostly,  and  his  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  strange  excitement.  What  was  to  come 
of  it  ail  ?  What  could  come  of  it  ?  When  the 
servant  came  to  his  door  at  that  late  hour,  the 
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and  followed  him  down  stairs  almost  trembling, 
feeling  his  heart  sink  within  him;  for  so  late 
and  so  peremptory  a  summons  seemed  an  omen 
of  evil.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  collected  himself 
before  Powys  came  into  the  room,  and  received 
him  with  an  apology.  "I  am  sorry  to  disturb 
you  so  late.  I  was  not  aware  it  was  so  late ; 
but  I  want  to  understand  this — "  he  said ;  and 
then  he  waited  till  the  servant  had  left  the  room, 
and  pointed  to  a  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.  "  Sit  down,"  he  said,  "  and  tell  me  what 
this  means." 

"What  it  means?"  said  Powys  taken  by 
surprise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  what  it  means,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  hoarsely.  "I  may  guess  what  your  case 
is ;  but  you  must  know  that  these  are  not  the 
papers  to  support  it.  Who  is  the  writer  of  these 
letters  ?  who*  is  the  Mary  he  talks  of  ?  and  what 
has  it  all  to  do  with  you?" 

"It  has  every  thing  to  do  with  me,"  said 
Powys.  "The "letters  were"  written  by  my  fa- 
ther— the  Mary  he  speaks  of  is  my  mother — " 

"Your  mother?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
sharp  exclamation,  which  sounded  like  an  oath 
to  the  young  man's  astonished  ears;  and  then 
he  thrust  the  papers  away  with  trembling  hands, 
and  folded  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  looked  in- 
tently into  Powys's  face.  ' '  What  was  your  moth- 
er's name  ?" 

"My  mother's  name  was  Mary  Christian," 
said  Powys,  wondering;  "but  the  point  is — 
Good  heavens !  what  is  the  matter  ?  what  do 
you  mean  ?" 

His  surprise  was  reasonable  enough.  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  sprung  to  his  feet ;  he  had  dash- 
ed his  two  clenched  hands  through  the  air,  and 
said,  *  Impostor!"  through  his  teeth.  That 
was  the  word — there  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it — "Impostor!"  upon  which  Powys  too  jumped 
up,  and  faced  him  with  an  expression  wavering 
between  resentment  and  surprise,  repeating 
more  loudly  in  his  consternation,  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?" 

But  the  young  man  could  only  stand  and  look 
on  with  increasing  wonder  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Brownlow  sink  into  his  chair,  and  bury  his 
face  in  his  hands,  and  tremble  like  a  palsied  old 
man.  Something  like  a  sob  even  came  from  his 
breast.  The  relief  was  so  amazing,  so  unlock- 
ed for,  that  at  the  first  touch  it  was  pain.  But 
Powys,  standing  by,  knew  nothing  of  all  this. 
He  stood,  not  knowing  whether  to  be  offended, 
hesitating,  looking  for  some  explanation ;  and 
no  doubt  the  time  seemed  longer  to  him  than  it 
really  was.  When  Mr.  Brownlow  raised  his 
head  his  face  was  perfectly  colorless,  like  the 
face  of  a  man  who  had  passed  through  some 
dreadful  experiment.  He  waved  his  hand  to 
his  young  companion,  and  it  was  a  minute  be- 
fore he  could  speak. 

"I  beg  your  pardon," he  said.  "It  is  all  a 
mistake — an  entire  mistake,  on  my  part.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  saying.  It 'was  a  sudden 
pain.  But  never  mind,  I  am  better.  What 
did  you  mean  me  to  learn  from  these  papers  ?" 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  with  a  forced  smile. 

Then  Powys  knew  his  fate.  There  was  a 
change  which  could  not  be  described.  In  an 
instant,  tone,  look,  manner,  every  thing  was 
altered.  It  was  his  master  who  said  these  last 
words  to  him ;  his  employer,  very  kind  and  just, 


but  unapproachable  as  a  king.  One  moment 
before,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  in  his  power, 
he  did  not  know  how  or  why ;  and  in  an  instant, 
still  without  his  knowing  wherefore,  his  power 
had  totally  departed.  Powys  saw  this  in  all  the 
darkness  of  utter  ignorance.  His  consternation 
was  profound  and  his  confusion.  In  a  moment 
his  own  presumption,  his  own  hopelessness,  the 
misery  of  loss  and  disappointment,  overwhelmed 
him,  and  yet  not  a  word  bearing  upon  the  real 
matter  at  issue  had  been  said. 

"They  are  my  father's  papers,"  said  poor 
Powys.  "  I  thought — that  is,  I  supposed— T 
hoped  there  might  be  some  indication  in  them 
— I  am  sorry  if  I  have  troubled  you  unnecessari- 
ly. He  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  I  im- 
agined I  might  perhaps  have  reclaimed — but 
it  doesn't  matter.  If  that  is  what  you  think — " 

"Oh  yes,  I  see,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "you 
can  leave  them,  and  perhaps  another  time — 
But  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  feel  inclined,  my 
groom  can  drive  you  down  to-morrow  morning. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  shall  be  going  myself;  and 
I  will  not  detain  you  any  lotiger  to-night." 

"Very  well,  sir,  "said  Powys.  He  stood  for 
a  moment  looking  for  something  more — for 
some  possible  softening ;  but  not  one  word  of  kind- 
ness came  except  an  abrupt  good-night.  Good- 
night— yes,  good-night  to  every  thing — hope, 
love,  happiness,  fortune.  Farewell  to  them  all ; 
arid  Sara,  she  who  had  almost  seemed  to  belong 
to  him.  It  seemed  to  Powys  as  if  he  was  walk- 
ing on  his  own  heart  as  he  left  the  room,  tram- 
pling on  it,  stamping  it  down,  crying  fool,  fool ! 
Poor  fellow,  no  doubt  he  had  been  a  fool ;  but 
it  was  a  hard  awakening,  and  the  fault,  after  all, 
was  not  his  own. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  however,  was  too  much  occu- 
pied with  his  own  deliverance  to  think  of 
Powys.  He  said  that  new  name  over  to  him- 
self again  and  again,  to  realize  what  had  hap- 
pened. Mary  Christian — Mary  Christian — sure- 
ly he  had  heard  it  before ;  but  so  long  as  it  was 
not  Phcebe  Thomson,  what  did  it  matter  who  was 
his  mother?  Not  Phcebe  Thomson.  She  was 
dead  perhaps — dead,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more 
it  would  not  matter.  T^p  days,  that  was  all — 
for  it  was  now  October.  She  might  turn  up  a 
week  hence  if  she  would ;  but  now  he  was 
free  —  free,  quite  free;  without  any  wrong- 
doing or  harm  to  any  body;  Brownlows  and 
every  thing  else  his  own.  Could  it  be  true? 
Mary  Christian — that  was  the  name.  And  she 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  But  there  was 
plenty  of  time  to  inquire  into  all  that.  The 
thing  in  the  mean  time  was  that  he  was  re- 
leased. When  he  got  up  and  roused  himself 
tie  found  he  could  scarcely  stand.  He  had  been 
steady  enough  during  all  the  time  of  his  trial ; 
but  the  sudden  relief  took  all  his  forces  from 
him.  He  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and  had  to 
hold  by  the  tables  and  chairs  as  he  went  out. 
And  he  left  the  lamp  burning  in  forlorn  dreari- 
ness on  the  library-table.  The  exertion  of  walk- 
ing up  stairs  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  He 
had  no  attention  to  give  to  the  common  things 
surrounding  him.  All  his  powers,  all  his  senses 
were  absorbed  in  the  one  sensation  of  being  free. 
Only  once  as  he  went  up  stairs  did  his  ordinary 
faculties  return  to  him,  as  it  were,  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  when  he  was  passing  the  great 
window  in  the  staircase,  and  glancing  out  saw 
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the  white  moonlight  glimmering  over  all  the 
park,  and  felt  the  cold  of  the  night.  Then  it 
occurred  to  him  to  wonder  if  the  pale  old  wom- 
an whom  he  had  seen  getting  into  the  carrier's 
cart  could  be  traveling  through  this  cold  night. 
Poor  old  soul !  He  could  not  but  think  for  the 
moment  how  chilly  and  frozen  it  would  be.  And 
then  he  bethought  himself  that  he  was  safe, 
might  go  where  he  liked,  do  what  he  liked,  had 
nobody  menacing  him,  no  enemy  looking  on  to 
watch  an  opportunity — and  no  harm  done! 
Thus  Mr.  Brownlow  paused  in  the  weakness  of 
deliverance,  and  his  heart  melted  within  him. 
He  made  not  vows  to  the  saints  of  new  churches 
or  big  tapers,  but  secret,  tender  resolutions  in 
his  heart.  For  this  awful  danger  escaped,  how 
should  he  show  his  gratitude  to  God  ?  He  was 
himself  delivered,  and  goodness  seemed  to  come 
back  to  him,  his  natural  impulse.  He  had  been 
saved  from  doing  wrong,  and  without  doing 
wrong  all  he  .wanted  had  been  secured  to  him. 
What  reason  had  not  he  to  be  good  to  every 
body ;  to  praise  God  by  serving  his  neighbor  ? 
This  was  the  offering  of  thanksgiving  he  pro- 
posed to  render.  He  did  not  at  the  moment 
think  of  young  Powys  sitting  at  his  window 
looking  out  on  the  same  moonlight,  very  dumb 
and  motionless  and  heart-stricken,  thinking  life 
henceforward  a  dreary  desert.  No  harm  was 
done,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  was  glad.  But  it  did 
not  occur  to  him  to  offer  any  healing  in  Powys's 
case.  If  there  was  to  be  a  victim  at  all,  it  was 
best  that  he  should  be  the  victim.  Had  he  not 
brought  it  on  himself? 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

AN   UNLOOKED-FOR   VISITOR. 

POWYS  was  proud,  and  his  pride  was  up  in 
arms.  He  slept  little  that  night,  and  while  he 
sat  and  brooded  over  it  all,  the  hopelessness  and 
folly  of  his  hope  struck  him  with  tenfold  distinct- 
ness. Early  next  morning,  before  any  one  was 
up,  he  came  down  the  great  silent  staircase, 
and  left  the  house  in  the  morning  sunshine.  The 
distance  to  Masterton  was  nothing  to  him.  It 
was  the  second  time  he  had  left  the  house  with 
despair  in  his  heart.  It  would  be  the  last  time, 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  paused  to  look  up  at  the 
closed  windows ;  he  would  never  suffer  himself 
to  be  deluded — never  be  led  away  by  deceptive 
hopes  again ;  and  he  went  away,  not  without 
bitterness,  yet  with  a  certain  stern  sense  of  the 
inevitable  which  calmed  down  his  passion. 
Whenever  he  had  been  in  his  right  senses,  he 
had  felt  that  this  must  be  the  end  ;  and  the  thing 
for  him  now  was  to  bear  it  with  such  courage 
and  steadiness  as  he  could -muster  to  face  the 
emergency.  It  was  all  over  at  least.  There 
were  no  intermediary  tortures  to  go  through, 
and  there  was  always  some  comfort  in  that. 

His  absence  was  not  taken  any  notice  of  at 
the  breakfast-table,  though  Sara  gave  many  a 
wondering  glance  at  the  door,  and  had  a  puzzled, 
half-irritated  look  upon  her  face,  which  some  of 
her  friends  perceived,  though  her  father  did  not 
observe  it.  He,  for  his  part,  came  down  radiant. 
He  looked  weary,  and  explained  that  lie  had  not 
slept  very  well ;  but  he  had  never  been  in  more 
genial  spirits,  never  more  affectionate  or  full  of 


schemes  for  every  body's  pleasure.  He  called 
Jack  apart,  to  tell  him  that,  after  looking  over 
matters,  he  found  he  could  let  him  have  the 
hunter  he  wanted,  a  horse  upon  which  his  heart 
was  set.  When  they  were  all  talking  at  the 
table  in  the  usual  morning  flutter  of  letters  and 
mutual  bits  of  news,  Mr.  Brownlow  intimated 
that  he  had  thoughts  of  taking  Sara  to  Italy, 
where  she  had  so  long  desired  to  go  ;  "  making 
up  a  party,  and  enjoying  ourselves,"  he  said. 
Sara  looked  up  with  a  gleam  of  delight,  but  her 
eyes  were  immediately  after  diverted  to  the  door, 
where  somebody  was  coming  in — somebody,  but 
not  the  person  she  was  looking  for.  As  for  Jack, 
he  received  the  intimation  of  his  father's  liber- 
ality in  perplexed  silence ;  for  if  he  was  to  marry, 
and  sink  into  the  position  of  a  clerk  in  MasteV- 
ton,  hunters  would  be  little  in  his  way.  But 
their  father  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own 
satisfaction  to  remark  particularly  how  they 
both  took  his  proposed  kindness.  He  was  over- 
flowing to  every  body.  Though  he  was  always 
kind,  that  morning  he  was  kinder  than  ever ; 
and  the  whole  party  brightened  up  under  his 
influence,  notwithstanding  Jack's  perplexity, 
and  Sara's  wondering  impatient  glances  at  the 
door.  Nobody  asked  what  had  become  of  the 
stranger.  Mr.  Brownlow's  guests  were  free  to 
come  to  breakfast  when  they  liked,  and  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  defaulters.  The  meal,  however, 
was  so  merry  and  friendly,  that  every  body  sat 
longer  over  it  than  usual.  Several  of]  the  visitors 
were  going  away,  and  the  sportsmen  had  laid 
aside  their  guns  for  the  day  to  join  the  ladies 
in  an  excursion.  There  was  plenty  of  time  for 
every  thing  ;  pleasant  bustle,  pleasant  idleness, 
no  "wretched  business,"  as  Sara  said,  to  quicken 
their  steps;  and  she  was,  perhaps,  theogly  one 
in  the  party  who  was  ill  at  ease.  She  could 
not  make  o'ut  how  it  was  that  Powys  did  not 
come.  She  sat  and  joined  with  forced  gayety 
in  the  general  conversation,  and  she  had  not 
courage  to  ask  frankly  what  had  become  of  him. 
When  they  all  began  at  last  to  disperse  from  the 
table,  she  made  one  feeble  effort  to  satisfy  her- 
self. "Mr.  Powys  has  never  come  down  to 
breakfast, "  she  said  to  Jack,  avoiding  his  eye ; 
"  had  not  you  better  see  if  there  is  any  rga- 
son?" 

"If  he  is  ill,  perhaps,  poor  dear?"  said  Jack, 
with  scorn.  "  Don't  be  afraid — probably  he  went 
out  early :  he  is  not  the  sort  of  fellow  to  full 
ill." 

"Probably  some  of  you  have  insulted  him!" 
said  Sara,  hotly,  under  her  breath;  but  either 
Jack  did  not  or  would  not  hear.  And  she  could 
not  trust  herself  to  look  up  in  the  face  of  the 
assembled  company  and  ask.  So  she  had  to  get 
up  with  all  the  rest,  and  go  reluctantly  away 
from  the  table,  with  a  certain  sense  of  impend- 
ing misfortune  upon  her.  A  few  minutes  after, 
when  she  was  sent  for  to  go  to  her  father  in  tho 
library,  Sara's  courage  failed  her  altogether. 
She  felt  he  must  have  something  important  to 
say  to  her,  something  that  could  not  be  post- 
poned. And  her  heart  beat  loudly  as  she  went 
to  him.  When  she  entered  the  room  Mr.  Brown- 
low  came  forward  to  meet  her.  It  struck  her 
for  the  first  time  as  he  advanced  that  his  face 
had  changed  ;  something  that  had  been  weigh- 
ng  upon  him  had  passed  away.  The  lines  of 
bis  mouth  had  relaxed  and  softened ;  he  was 
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like  what  he  used  to  be.  It  was  almost  the  first 
time  she  fully  realized  that  for  some  time  past 
he  had  not  been  like  himself;  He  came  forward, 
and  before  she  had  fully  mastered  her  first  im- 
pression, took  her  into  his  arms. 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "I  have  sent  for 
you  to  tell  you  that  a  great  burden  that  has 
been  upon  my  mind  for  some  time  has  just  been 
taken  off.  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Sara, 
very  patient  and  obedient  and  sweet ;  and  though 
I  never  told  you  about  it  in  so  many  words,  I 
want  you  to  be  the  first  to  know  that  it  has  pass- 
ed away." 

"  Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Sara,  looking  wist- 
fully in  his  face.  "I  am  sure  I  am.  very  glad, 
though  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  Is  it 
any  thing  about — ?  Am  I  to  know  what  it 
was  ?"  And  she  stopped,  standing  so  close  with 
his  arm  round  her,  and  gave  him  an  appealing 
look — a  look  that  asked  far  more  than  her  words 
— that  seemed  even  to  see  into  him,  and  divine  ; 
but  that  could  not  be. 

"  It  is  not  worth  while  now,"  he  said,  smooth- 
ing her  hair  with  his  hand.  "It  is  all  over; 
and,  my  darling,  I  want  you  to  know  also  that  I 
set  you  free." 

"  Set  me  free  ?"  said  Sara,  in  a  whisper ;  and 
in  spite  of  herself  she  turned  very  pale. 

"Yes,  Sara,  quite  free.  I  ask  no  sacrifice  of 
you  now,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  pressing  her 
close  with  his  arm.  "Forgive  me  that  I  ever 
thought  of  it.  Even  at  the  worst,  you  know  I 
told  you  to  consult  your  own  heart ;  and  now 
you  are  free,  quite  free.  All  that  is  at  an 
end." 

"All  what?"  asked  Sara,  under  her  breath; 
and  she  turned  her  head  away  from  him,  resist- 
ing th% effort  he  made  to  look  at  her.  "What 
is  it  you  set  me  free  from?"  she  continued,  in 
a  petulant  tone.  '  '•  If  you  don't  tell  me  in  words, 
how  am  I  to  know  ?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  startled  and  checked  in 
his  effusiveness,  but  he  could  not  be  angry  with 
her  at  such  a  moment.  "Hush,"  he  said,  still 
smoothing  her  pretty  hair,  ' '  we  have  never  had 
many  words  about  it.  It  is  all  at  an  end.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  relief  to  you  to  hear." 

"  To  hear  what  ?"  cried  the  girl,  sharply, 
Tvith.  h?r  head  averted ;  and  then,  to  her  father's 
utter  consternation,  she  withdrew  as  far  as  she 
could  from  his  arm,  and  suddenly  burst  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  totally  taken  by  suprise. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  read  what  was  going 
on  in  his  daughter's  heart.  He  could  not  believe 
now  that  she  understood  him.  He  put  his  hand 
upon  her  arm  and  drew  her  back.  "You  mis- 
take me,  my  darling,"  he  said;  "I  mean  that 
you  are  quite  free,  Sara — quite  free.  It  was 
wrong  of  me  to  ask  any  promise  from  you,  and 
it  was  foolish  of  you  to  give  it.  But  Providence, 
thank  God,  has  settled  that.  It  is  all  over. 
There  is  no  more  necessity.  Can't  you  forgive 
me?  You  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  it 
as  I  have  done.  Before  I  could  have  come  to 
the  point  of  sacrificing  you — " 

"Sacrificing  me  /"  cried  Sara,  suddenly,  flash- 
ing back  upon  him  in  a  storm  of  passion  and 
indignation,  her  cheeks  scorching  yet  wet  with 
tears,  her  big  eyes  swimming.  "  Is  that  all  you 
think  of?  You  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  me  if 
you  liked— nobody  would  have  said  a  word. 


They  did  it  in  the  Bible.  You  might  have  cut 
me  into  little  pieces  if  you  liked.  But  oh,  what 
right  had  you,  how  dared  you  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  him  f" 

"Him!"  cried  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  he  took  a 
step  back  in  consternation  and'  gazed  at  his 
child,  who  was  transfigured,  and  a  different 
creature.  Her  cheeks  blazed  under  her  tears, 
but  she  did  not  shrink.  Weeping,  blushing, 
wounded,  ashamed,  she  still  confronted  him  in 
the  strength  of  some  new  feeling  of  which  he 
had  never  dreamed. 

"You  never  say  a  word  about  him  !"  cried 
Sara.  "You  speak  of  me,  and  you  had  a  right 
to  do  whatever  you  like  with  me  ;  but  it  is  him 
whom  you  have  sacrificed.  He  never  would 
have  thought  of  it  but  for  you.  He  never  would 
have  come  back  after  that  time  but  for  you.  And 
then  you  expect  me  to  think  only  of  myself,  and 
to  be  glad  when  you  say  I  am  free !  How 
can  I  be  free?  I  led  him  on  and  made  him 
speak  when  he  knew  better.  Oh,  papa,  you  are 
cruel,  cruel !  He  was  doing  you  no  harm,  and 
you  have  made  him  wretched ;  and  now  you 
think  it  doesn't  matter ;  but  that  is  not  the  way 
with  me !" 

"Sara,  are  you  mad?"  cried  Mr.  Brownlow 
in  his  dismay ;  but  Sara  made  him  no  answer. 
She  sat  down  on  the  nearest  chair,  and  turning 
round  away  from  him,  leaned  her  arms  on  the 
back  of  it,  and  put  down  her  head  on  her  arms. 
He  could  see  that  she  was  crying,  but  that  was 
all ;  and  nothing  he  could  say,  neither  conso- 
lations, nor  excuses,  nor  reproofs,  would  induce 
her  to  raise  her  head.  It  was  the  first  quarrel 
she  had  ever  had  with  the  father  who  had  been 
father  and  mother  both  to  her ;  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  her  first  disappointment,  the  first  cross 
in  her  pleasant  life,  the  unexpected  humiliating 
end  of  her  first  dreams,  roused  a  wild  rebellion 
in  her  Jieart.  She  was  wroth,  and  her  heart 
was  sore,  and  outraged.  When  he  was  called 
away  by  Willis  about  some  business,  he  left  her 
there,  still  twisted  round  upon  her  chair,  with 
her  face  upon,  her  folded  arms,  spending  her 
very  soul  in  tears.  But  the  moment  he  was 
gone  she  sprang  up  and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  her 
own  room.  "They  shall  find  that  it  is  not  the 
way  with  me!"  she  said  to  herself,  and  gave 
herself  up  willfully  to  thoughts  of  the  banished 
lover  who  had  been  treated  so  cruelly.  On  that 
day  at  least,  Sara  avenged  poor  Powys's  wrongs 
upon  the  company  in  general.  She  had  a  head- 
ache, and  could  not  join  in  their  excursion. 
And  her  eyes  were  still  red  with  crying  when 
next  she  was  seen  down  stairs.  Mr.  Brownlow 
tried  to  persuade  himself  it  was  too  violent  to 
last,  and  thought  it  prudent  to  take  no  more 
notice,  but  was  very  obsequious  and  conciliatory 
all  the  evening  to  his  naughty  child.  Even  when 
it  was  thus  brought  before  him,  he  did  not  make 
much  account  of  the  sacrifice  of  Powys.  And 
he  thought  Sara  would  come  round  and  see 
things  by  and  by  in  their  true  light.  But  all  the 
same  the  shock  had  a  great  effect  upon  him, 
and  damped  him  strangely  in  the  first  effusion 
of  his  joy. 

But  he  was  kind,  kinder  to  every  body  in 
his  gratitude  to  Providence.  Except  that  he 
had  no  pity  for  Powys,  who  seemed  to  him  to 
have  been  all  this  time  a  kind  of  impostor,  his 
good  fortune  softened  his  heart  to  every  other 
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creature.  When  he  met  Pamela  on  the  road, 
though  Pamela  was  the  one  other  individual  in 
the  world  with  whom  Jack's  father  was  not  in 
perfect  charity,  he  yet  stopped  kindly  to  speak  to 
her.  "  I  hope  your  mother  has  not  gone  upon 
a  long  journey.  I  hope  she  is  coming  back," 
he  said  in  a  fatherly  way.  "  She  should  not 
have  left  you  by  yourself  alone." 

"It  was  on  business,"  said  Pamela,  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  her  eyes.  "  She  said  she  would  be 
soon  back. 

"  Then  you  must  take  great  care  of  yourself 
while  she  is  away,"  Mr.  Brownlow  said,  and 
took  off  his  hat  as  he  left  her,  with  the  courtesy 
which  was  natural  to  him.  He  was  so  kind  to 
every  body,  and  that  day  in  particular  he  looked 
after  the  pretty  creature  with  a  pang  of  com- 
punction. He  did  not  care  much  for  Powys, 
but  he  was  sorry  for  Pamela.  "  Poor  little 
thing !''  he  said  to  himself — for  while  he  said 
it  he  thought  of  launching  Jack,  as  it  was 
Jack's  ambition  to  be  launched,  upon  public 
life,  getting  him  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
sending  him  out  to  the  world,  where  he  would 
soon  forget  his  humble  little  love.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  felt  that  this  was  what  would  happen,  and 
his  heart  for  the  moment  ached  over  poor  Pa- 
mela. She  was  so  pretty,  and  soft,  and  young, 
and  then  she  reminded  him — though  of  whom 
he  could  not  quite  say. 

Thus  the  day  went  on ;  and  the  next  day 
Mr.  Brownlow  went  to  the  office,  where  every 
thing  was  as  usual.  He  saw  by  his  first  glance 
that  Powys  was  at  his  desk,  and  he  was  pleased, 
though  he  took  no  notice.  Perhaps  a  certain 
unacknowledged  compunction,  after  all,  was  in 
his  mind.  He  even  sent  for  Mr.  Wrinkell  and 
consulted  him  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  junior  clerk 
for  a  more  responsible  post.  Mr.  Wrinkell  was 
a  cautious  man,  but  he  could  not  conceal  a  cer- 
tain favoritism.  "  Ever  since  that  first  little  cloud 
that  passed  over  him,  he  has  been  worth  any 
two  in  the  office,"  he  said — "  any  two,  sir  ;  but 
I  don't  think  he  is  happy  in  his  mind." 

"Not  happy?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "but 
you  know,  Wrinkell,  we  can  not  be  expected  to 
remedy  that." 

"  No,  of  course  not,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell ;  "it 
may  be  only  seriousness,  and  then  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  him  ;  but  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is 
something  that  has  gone  wrong.  At  his  age  a 
cross  in  some  fancy  is  enough  sometimes — not 
that  I  have  any  ground  for  saying  so ;  but  still 
I  think  sometimes  when  I  look  at  him  that  some 
little  affair  of  that  description  may  haye  gone 
wrong." 

"It  is  possible  enough,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
with  a  smile,  which  was  somewhat  grim  ;  "for- 
tunately that  sort  of  thing  don't  kill." 

"  N-no,"  said  Mr.  Wrinkell,  gravely ;  but  he 
did  not  say  anymore,  and  his  employer  did  not 
feel  more  comfortable  after  he  was  gone ;  and 
Powys  was  promoted  accordingly,  and  did  his 
business  with  a  certain  sternness,  never  moving, 
never  looking  round  when  Mr.  Brownlow  came 
into  the  office,  taking  no  notice  of  him ;  till  the 
lawyer,  who  had  come  to  have  a  certain  fond- 
ness for  the  young  man,  felt  hurt  and  vexed,  he 
could  not  have  told  why.  He  was  glad  to  see 
him  there — glad  he  was  too  manful  and  stout- 
hearted to  have  disappeared  and  abandoned  his 
work  ;  but  he  would  have  felt  grateful  and  in- 
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debted  to  him  had  he  once  raised  his  head  and 
seemed  conscious  of  his  presence.  Powys,  how- 
ever, was  no  more  than  human,  and  there  was  a 
limit  to  his  powers.  He  was  busy  with  his  work, 
but  yet  the  sense  of  his  grievance  was  full  in 
his  miqd.  He  was  saying  to  himself,  with  less 
vehemence  but  more  steadiness,  what  Sarah  had 
said.  He  never  would  have  thought  of  it  but 
for  Mr.  Brownlow — never  would  have  gone  back 
after  that  time  but  for  him ;  and  his  heart  was 
sore,  and  he  could  not  forgive  him  like  a  Chris- 
tian— not  the  first  day. 

However  they  had  a  cheerful  evening  at 
Brownlows  that  night.  There  were  more  reasons 
than  one  why  it  should  be  a  night  of  triumph 
for  the  master  of  the  house.  His  terrors  had  all 
died  out  of  his  mind..  The  cloud  that  had  so 
long  overshadowed  him  had  vanished,  and  it 
was  the  last  day  !  Nobody  knew  it  but  himself; 
doubtless  nobody  was  thinking  of  any  special 
crisis.  Mr.  Brownlow  went,  he  scarcely  knew 
from  what  feeling,  in  a  kind  of  half-conscious 
bravado,  to  see  old  Mrs.  Fennell,  and  found 
her  still  raving  of  something  which  seemed  to 
him  no  longer  alarming,  but  the  merest  idiocy. 
He  was  so  genial  and  charitable  that  he  even 
thought  of  Nancy  and  her  troubles,  and  told  her 
she  must  get  a  nurse  to  help  her,  and  then  she 
could  be  free  to  go  and  see  her  friends.  "For 
I  think  you  told  me  you  had  some  friends, 'r  Mr. 
Brownlow  said,  with  an  amiability  that  cowed 
Nancy,  and  made  her  tremble.  Nancy  Chris- 
tian !  When  he  heard  her  mistress  call  her,  he 
suddenly  recollected  the  other  name  which  he 
had  seen  so  lately,  and  came  back  to  ask  her 
about  a  Mary  Christian  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
got  certain  particulars  which  were  startling  to 
him.  Nancy  could  tell  him  who  she  waal^  She 
was  a  farmer's  daughter  related  to  the  Fennells, 
and  had  married  "a  gentleman's  son."  The 
information  gave  Mr.  Brownlow  a  curious  shock, 
but  he  was  a  good  deal  exhausted  with  various 
emotions,  and  did  not  feel  that  much.  So  he 
went  home,  carrying  a  present  for  Sara — a  pret- 
ty locket  —  thougli  she  had  too  many  of  such 
trinkets  already.  He  meant  to  tell  her  it  was  an 
anniversary,  though  not  what  anniversary  it  was. 
And  he  took  his  check-book  and  wrote  a  check 
for  a  large  amount  for  the  chief  charities  in 
Masterton,  but  did  not  tear  it  out,  leaving  it  there 
locked  up  with  the  book  till  to-morrow,  for  it 
was  late,  and  the  banks  were  shut.  If  any  poor 
supplicant  had  come  to  him  that  day  with  a  pe- 
tition, right  or  wrong  its  prayer  would  have  been 
granted.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  received  a  great 
deliverance  from  God — so  he  phrased  it — and 
it  was  but  his  simple  duty  to  deliver  others  if 
possible  in  sign  of  his  gratitude.  All  but  young 
Powys,  whom  he  had  deluded,  and  who  had  de- 
luded him  ;  all  bnt  Phcebe  Thomson,  who  was  just 
about  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  about 
whom  and  whose  fortunes  henceforward  no  soul 
would  have  any  inducement  to  care. 

Sara,  too,  had  softened  a  little  out  of  that  first 
rebellion  which  Mr.  Brownlow  knew  could  not 
last.  She  was  not  particularly  cordial  to  her 
father,  but  still  she  wore  the  locket  he  had  given 
her  in  sign  of  amity,  and  exerted  herself  at  din- 
ner to  amuse  the  guests.  Fresh  people  had  ar- 
rived that  day,  and  the  house  was  very  full — so 
full,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  no  chance  of  a  mo- 
ment's conversation  with  his  children,  except  by 
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positively  detaining  them  after  every  body  was  , 
gone,  as  Jack  had  done  on  the  night  of  Powys's  ' 
arrival.  He  took  this  step,  though  it  was  a  very 
decided  one,  for  he  felt  it  necessary  that  some 
clear  understanding  should  be  come  to.  And 
he  had  such  bribes  to  offer  them.  After  every 
body  else  had  retired,  Jack  and  Sara  came 
to  him  in  the  library.  This  room,  which  a  little 
while  ago  had  been  the  least  interesting  in 
the  house,  was  gradually  collecting  associations 
round  it,  and  becoming  the  scene  of  all  the  most 
important  incidents  in  this  eventful  period  of 
the  family  life.  Jack  came  in  half  careless,  half 
anxious,  thinking  something  might  be  about  to 
be  said  about  his  personal  affairs,  yet  feeling 
that  his  father  had  no  particular  right  to  inter- 
fere, and  no  power  to  decide.  And  Sara  was 
sulky.  It  is  an  ugly  word,  but  it  was  the  act- 
ual state  of  the  case.  She  was  injured,  and  sore 
in  her  heart,  and  yet  she  was  too  young  and  too 
much  accustomed  to. her  own  way  to  consider 
the  matter  desperate,  or  to  have  reached  the  dip- 
nity  of  despair.  So  she  was  only  sullen,  offend- 
ed, disposed  to  make  herself  disagreeable.  It 
was  not  a  promising  audience  whom  Mr.  Brown- 
low  thus  received  with  smiles  in  his  own  room. 
It  was  only  about  eleven  o'clock,  his  impatience 
having  hastened  the  hour  of  general  separation  ; 
and  the  young  people  were  not  perfectly  pleased 
with  that,  any  more  than  with  his  other  arrange- 
ments. Both  the  lamps  in  the  library  were  light- 
ed, and  there  was  a  fire  burning.  The  room, 
too,  seemed  to  have  brightened  up.  Mr.  Brown- 
low  put  Sara  into  one  of  the  big  chairs,  with  a 
tenderness  which  almost  overcame  her,  and  him- 
self took  up  an  Englishman's  favorite  position 
on  the  hearth. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  both,"  he  said.  He 
was  eager,  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment in  his  tone.  "  This  is  an  important  night 
in  my  life.  I  can't  enter  into  particulars — in- 
deed there  is  no  room  for  them — but  I  have  been 
waiting  for  this  night  to  speak  seriously  to  you 
both.  Jack,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  ever  do 
much  at  the  business.  I  should  have  liked,  had 
you  given  your  mind  to  it,  to  keep  it  up  ;  for  a 
business  like  mine  is  a  capital  backing  to  a  for- 
tune, and  without  it  you  can't  hope  to  be  rich — 
not  rich  beyond  competence,  you  know.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  to  me,  I  confess,  that  busi- 
ness, of  our  kind  at  least,  is  your  turn." 

"I  was  not  aware  I  had  been  unsatisfactory, 
sir,"  said  Jack.  "I  don't  think  I  have  been 
doing  worse  than  usual — " 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  '  *  I  mean  you  are  better  adapted  for  some- 
thing else.  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  Lord 
Dewsbury  about  you  to-day.  If  any  thing 
should  turn  up  in  the  way  he  once  proposed,  I 
should  not  mind  releasing  you  altogether  from 
the  office — and  increasing  your  allowance.  It 
could  not  be  a  great  deal,  recollect ;  but  still  if 
that  is  what  you  would  really  give  your  mind  to 
— I  should  see  that  you  had  enough  to  keep 
your  place." 

Jack's  eyes  had  gradually  brightened  as  his 
father  proceeded.  Now  he  made  a  step  forward, 
and  a  gleam  of  delight  came  to  his  face.  "  Do 
you  really  mean  it?"  he  cried;  "it  is  awfully 
good  of  you.  Of  course  I  should  give  my  mind 
to  it.  It  is  what  I  most  care  for  in  the  world — 
except — the  business — "  Jack  paused,  and  other 


things  besides  the  business  came  into  his  mind. 
"If  you  are  making  a  sacrifice  to  please  me — " 
he  began  slowly. 

"We  have  all  to  make  sacrifices,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow.  "  A  few  days  ago  I  thought  I  should 
have  had  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  very  different 
kind.  Providence  has  been  good  to  me,  and 
now  I  should  like  to  do  the  best  for  my  children. 
There  are  only  two  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
softening.  "It  would  be  hard  if  I  did  not  do 
all  I  could  to  make  the  best  of  your  lives." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause.  He  meant  what 
he  said,  and  he  had  always  been  a  good  father, 
and  they  loved  him  dearly.  But  at  this  moment, 
though  he  was  offering  to  his  son  the  realization 
of  his  dreams,  they  both  distrusted  him,  and 
he  felt  it.  They  looked  at  him  askance,  these 
two  young  creatures  who  owed  every  thing  to  him. 
They  were  doubtful  of  his  great  offers.  They 
thought  he  was  attempting  to  bribe  them,  beguile 
them  out  of  the  desire  of  their  hearts.  And  he 
stood  looking  at  them,  feeling  in  his  own  heart 
that  he  was  not  natural  but  plausible  and  con- 
ciliatory, thinking  of  their  good,  no  doubt,  but 
also  of  his  own  will.  He  felt  this,  but  still  he 
was  angry  that  they  should  feel  it.  And  it  was 
with  still  more  conscious  embarrassment  that  he 
began  again. 

"The  time  has  come  in  my  own  life  when  I 
am  ready  to  make  a  change, "  he  said.  "  I  want 
a  little  rest.  I  want  to  go  away  and  see  you 
enjoy  yourselves,  and  take  a  holiday  before  I 
die.  I  can  afford  it  after  working  so  long.  I 
want  to  take  you  to  Italy,  my  darling,  where 
you  have  so  long  wanted  to  go  ;  but  I  should 
like  to  establish  things  on  anew  footing  first.  I 
should  make  some  arrangement  about  the  busi- 
ness ;  unless,  indeed,  Jack  has  changed  his 
ideas.  Public  life  is  very  uncertain.  If  you 
think,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain tinge  of  derision  in  his  tone,  "  that  you 
would  rather  be  Brownlow  of  Masterton,  with 
a  safe,  long-established  hereditary  connection  to 
fall  back  upon,  it  is  not  for  me  to  precipitate 
your  decision.  You  can  take  time  and  think 
over  what  I  say." 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  taking  time  to 
think,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little  irritation.  But 
there  he  stopped.  It  was  getting  toward  mid- 
night ;  the  house  was  quiet ;  everything  was 
still,  except  the  wind  signing  outside  among  the 
falling  leaves.  Sara,  who  was  the  least  occu- 
pied of  the  three,  had  thought  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  avenue,  but  it  was  so 
unlikely  at  that  time  of  the  night  that  she  con- 
cluded it  must  be  only  the  wind.  As  they  all 
stood  thei-e,  however,  silent,  the  qnjet  was  sud- 
denly broken.  All  at  once,  into  the  midst  of 
their  conversation,  came  the  sound  of  the  great 
house-bell,  rung  violently.  It  made  them  all 
start,  so  unexpected  was  the  sound,  and  so  per- 
fect was  the  stillness.  At  that  hour  who  could 
be  coming  to  disturb  them  ?  The  bell  was  un- 
usually large  and  loud,  and  the  sound  of  it 
echoing  down  into  the  bowels,  as  it  were,  of  the 
silent  house,  was  startling  enough.  And  then 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  voice  outside.  The 
library  was  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  but  still, 
when  their  attention  was  thus  violently  aroused, 
they  could  hear  that  there  was  a  voice.  'And 
the  bell  rang  again  loudly — imperiously — wildly. 
Jack  was  the  first  to  move.  "Willis  must  be 
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asleep,"  he  said.  "But  who  on  earth  can  it 
be?"  and  he  hastened  toward  the  door,  to  give 
the  untimely  visitor  entrance.  But  his  father 
called  him  back. 

"I  hear  Willis  moving,"  he  said;  "never 
mind.  It  must  be  somebody  by  the  last  train 
from  town.  Did  you  ask  any  one  I  There  is 
just  time  to  have  driven  over  from  the  last 
train." 

"It  must  be  some  telegram,"  said  Jack.  "I 
expect  nobody  this  week,"  and  they  all  stood 
and  waited ;  Sara,  too,  having  risen  from  her 
chair.  The  young  people  were  a  little  disturb- 
ed, though  they  feared  nothing  ;  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  looked  at  them  tenderly,  like  a  man 
who  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  Happily  we  are  all  here,"  he  said.  "  If  it  is 
a  telegram,  it  can  only  be  about  business."  He 
stood  leaning  against  the  mantle-piece,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door.  There  was  a  flutter  at 
his  heart  somehow,  but  he  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  afraid.  And  they  eould  hear  Willis  fum- 
bling over  the  door,  and  an  impatient  voice  out- 
side. Whatever  it  was,  it  was  very  urgent,  and 
Jack,  growing  anxious  in  spite  of  himself, 
would  have  gone  to  see.  But  again  his  father 
called  him  back.  Something  chill  and  terrible 
was  stealing  over  Mr.  Brownlow ;  he  was  grow- 
ing pale — he  was  hoarse  when  he  spoke.  But 
he  neither  moved,-  nor  would  he  let  his  son 
move,  and  stood  propping  himself  up,  with  a 
livid  coantenance,  and  gazing  at  the  door. 

When  it  opened  they  all  started,  and  Mr. 
Brownlow  himself  gave  a  hoarse  cry.  It  was  not 
a  telegram,  nor  was  it  a  stranger.  It  was  a 
figure  they  were  well  used  to  see,  and  with 
which  they  had  no  tragic  associations.  She 
came  in  like  a  ghost,  black,  pale,  and  swift,  in  a 
passion  of  eagerness,  with  a  large  old  silver  watch 
in  her  hand.  "  I  am  not  too  late,"  she  said,  with 
a  gasp,  and  held  it  up  close  to  Mr.  Brownlow's 
face.  And  then  she  stood  still  and  looked  at 
him,  and  he  knew  it  all  if  she  had  not  said, 
another  word.  It  was  Pamela's  mother,  the 
woman  whom,  two  days  before,  he  had  helped 
into  the  carrier's  cart  at  his  own  gate. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MOMENTARY     MADNESS. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  looks  of 
the  assembled  party  in  the  library  at  Brownlows 
at  this  moment.  Jack,  to  whom  every  thing 
was  doubly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
truder was  Pamela's  mother,  and  by  tlte  feeling 
that  his  own  affairs  must  be  somehow  in  ques- 
tion, made  a  step  forward,  thinking  that  her 
business  must  be  with  him,  and  fell  back  in 
double  consternation  when  she  passed  him, 
looking  only  at  his  father.  Sara  stood  aghast, 
knowing  nothing — not  even  aware  that  there 
could  bs  any  thing  to  be  anxfotis  about— an  im- 
personation of  mere  wonder  and  surprise.  The 
two  elder  people  were  not  surprised.  Both  of 
them  knew  what  it  meant.  Mr.  Brownlow  in  a 
moment  passed  from  the  shock  of  horror  and  dis- 
may which  had  prostrated  him  at  first,  into  that 
perfect  calm  which  is  never  consistent  with  ig- 
norance or  innocence.  The  wonder  of  his  chil- 
dren would  have  convinced  anv  observer  of 


their  perfect  nnacquaintance  with  the  matter. 
But  he  knew  all  about  it — he  was  perfectly  com- 
posed  and  master  of  himself  in  •  a  second.  Life 
goes  fast  at  such  a  crisis.  He  felt  at  once  as  if  he 
had  always  known  it  was  to  end  like  this — always 
foreseen  it — and  had  been  gradually  prepared 
and  wound  up  by  degrees  to  meet  the  blow. 
All  his  uncertainty  and  doubt  and  self-delusions 
vanished  from  him  on  the  spot.  He  knew  who 
his  visitor  was  without  any  explanation,  and 
that  she  had  come  just  in  time — and  that  it  was 
all  over.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  cease  on  the 
moment  to  be  the  principal  in  the  matter.  By 
the  time  Mrs.  Preston  had  come  up  to  him,  he 
had  become  a  calm  professional  spectator,  watch- 
ing the  case  on  behalf  of  a  client.  The  change 
was  curious  to  himself,  though  he  had  no  time 
just  then  to  consider  how  it  came  about. 

But  the  intruder  was  not  calm.  On  the  con- 
trary, she  was  struggling  with  intense  excite- 
ment, panting,  trembling,  compelled  to  stop  on 
her  way  across  the  room  to  put  her  hand  to  her 
side,  and  gasp  for  the  half-stifled  breath.  She 
took  no  notice  of  the  young  people  who  stood  by. 
It  is  doubtful  wren  whether  she  was  aware  of 
their  presence.  She  went  up  gasping  to  the 
man  she  thought  her  enemy.  "  I  am  in  time," 
she  said.  "JL  have  come  to  claim  my  mother's 
money — the  money  you  have  robbed  us  of.  I 
am  in  time — I  know  I  am  just  in  time  !  I  have 
been  at  Doctors'  Commons;  it's  no  use  telling 
me  lies.  I  know  every  thing.  I've  come  for 
my  mother's  money — the  money  you've  robbed 
from  me  and  mine!" 

Jack  came  forward  bewildered  by  these  ex- 
traordinary words.  "This  is  frenzy,"  he  said. 
"The  Rector  is  right.  She  must  be  mad.  Mrs. 
Preston,  come  and  I'll  take  you  hoi^e.  Don't 
let  us  make  any  row  about  it.  She  is  Pamela's 
mother.  Let  me  take  her  quietly  away." 

"I  might  be  mad,"  said  the  strange  apparition, 
"if  wrong  could  make  a  woman  mad.  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  Pamela.  Sir,  you  understand  it's 
you  1  come  to — it's  you !  Give  me  my  mother's 
money  !  I'll  not  go  away  from  here  till  I  have 
justice.  I'll  have  you  taken  up  for  a  robber! 
I'll  have  you  put  in  prison !  It's  justice  I  want 
— and  my  rights." 

"Be  quiet,  Jack,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow;  "let 
her  alone.  Go  away — that  is  the  best  service 
you  can  do  me.  Mrs.  Preston,  you  must  explain 
yourself.  Who  was  your  mother,  and  what  do 
you  want  with  me  ?" 

Then  she  made  a  rush  forward  to  him  and 
clutched  his  arm.  He  was  standing  in  his  for- 
mer position  leaning  against  the  mantle-piece, 
firm,  upright,  pale,  a  strong  man  still,  and  with 
his  energies  unbroken*  She  rushed  at  him,  a 
tottering,  agitated  woman,  old  and  weak  and 
half- frantic  with  excitement.  "Give  me  my 
mother's  money!"  she  cried,  and  gasped  and 
choked,  her  passion  being  too  much  for  her. 
At  this  instant  the  clock  struck :  it  was  a  silvery, 
soft-tongued  clock,  and  made  the  slow  beats  of 
time  thrill  into  the  silence.  Mr.  Brownlow 
laughed  when  he  heard  it — laughed  not  with 
triumph,  bat  with  that  sense  of  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  all  calculations  which  sometimes  comes 
upon  the  mind  with  a  strange  sense  of  the  hu- 
I  mor  of  it,  at  the  most  terrible  crisis.  Let  it 
strike — what  did  it  matter? — nothing  now  could 
deliver  him  from  his  fate. 
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"I  take  you  to  witness  I  was  here  and  claim- 
ed ray  money  before  it  struck,"  cried  the  woman. 
"  I  was  here.  You  can't  change  that.  You  vil- 
lain give  me  my  mother's  money !  Give  me  my 
money:  you've  had  it  for  five-and-twenty 

"Compose  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
speaking  to  her  as  he  might  have  done  had  he 
been  the  professional  adviser  of  the  man  who 
was  involved;  "sit  down  and  take  your  time; 
you  were  here  before  twelve,  you  shall  have  all 
the  benefit  of  that ;  now  tell  me  what  your  name 
is,  and  what  is  your  claim." 

Mrs.  Preston  sat  down  as  he  told  her,  and 
glared  at  him  with  her  wild  bright  eyes ;  but  not- 
withstanding  the  overwrought  condition  in  which 
she  was,  she  could  not  but  recognize  the  calm 
of  the  voice  which  addressed  her :  a  certain 
shade  of  uncertainty  flickered  over  her  coun- 
tenance— she  grew  confused  in  the  midst  of  her 
assurance — it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could 
take  it  so  quietly  if  he  knew  what  she  meunt. 
And  then  her  bodily  fatigue,  sleeplessness,  and 
exhaustion  were  beginning  to  tell. 

"  You  are  trying  to  cheat  ma,"  she  said,  with 
difficulty  restraining  the  impulse  of  her  weak- 
ness to  cry.  "You  are  trying  to  cheat  me !  you 
know  it  better  than  I  do,  and  I  read  it  with  my 
own  eyes :  you  have  had  it  for  five-and-twenty 
years :  and  you  try  to  face  it  out  and  cheat  me 
now!" 

Then  the  outburst  came  which  had  been  kept 
back  so  long ;  she  had  eaten  nothing  all  day ; 
she  had  not  slept  the  previous  night ;  she  had  been 
traveling  and  rushing  about  till  the  solid  earth 
seemed  to  be  going  round  and  round  with  her ;  she 
burst  into  sobbing  and  crying  as  she  spoke ;  not 
tears — slid  was  not  capable  of  tears.  When  Mr. 
Brownlow,  in  his  extraordinary  self-possession, 
went  to  a  side-table  to  bring  a  decanter  of  sher- 
ry which  had  been  placed  there,  she  made  an  ef- 
fort to  rise  to  stop  him,  but  even  that  she  was 
unable  to  do.  He  walked  across  the  room  while 
his  astonished  children  still  stood  and  looked  on. 
He  alone  had  all  his  wits  about  him,  and  sense 
enough  to  be  compassionate.  He  filled  out  a 
glass  of  wine  with  a  steady  hand  and  brought 
it  to  her.  "Take  this,"  he  said,  "and  then 
you  will  be  more  able  to  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

Mrs.  Preston  looked  up  at  him,  struck  dumb 
with  wonder  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation.  She 
was  capable  of  thinking  he  meant  to  poison  her 
— probably  that  was  the  first  idea  in  her  mind ; 
but  when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  expression 
in  his  face,  it  calmed  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  took  the  glass  from  him  as  if  she  could  not 
help  it,  and  swallowed  the  wine  in  an  unwilling 
yet  eager  way— for  her  bodily  exhaustion  craved 
the  needful  support,  though  her  mind  was  against 
it.  She  began  to  shake  and  tremble  all  over  as 
Mr.  Brownlow  took  the  glass  from  her  hand : 
liis  quietness  overwhelmed  her.  If  he  had  turn- 
ed her  out  of  the  room,  out  of  the  house,  it  would 
have  seemed  more  natural  than  this. 

"Father,"  said  Jack,  interposing,  "I  have 
seen  her  like  this  before— I  don't  know  what  she 
has  in  her  head,  but  of  course  I  can't  stand  by 
and  see  her  get  into  trouble :  if  you  will  20  awav 
I  will  take  her  home." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled  again,  a  curious  smile 
of  despair,  once  more  seeing  the  humor,  as  it 
were,  of  the  situation.  "It  will  be  better  for 


you  to  take  Sara  away,"  he  said  ;  "go  both  of 
you — it  does  not  matter."  Then,  having  fallen 
into  this  momentary  incoherence,  he  recovered 
himself  and  turned  round  to  his  visitor.  "Now 
tell  me,"  he  said  gently,  "who  you  are  and 
what  you  mean  ?" 

But  by  this  time  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she  were 
able  to  speak — she  sat  and  stared  at  him,  her 
dark  eyes  shining  wildly  out  of  her  old  pallid 
face.  "  I  have  seen  the  will — I  have  been  at 
Doctors'  Commons,"  she  gulped  out  by  degrees ; 
"I  know  it  must  be  true." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 

The  poor  trembling  creature  got  up  and  made 
a  rush  toward  him  again.  "You  know  who  I 
am,"  she  said,  "but  that  don't  matter,  as  you 
say :  I  was  Phoebe  Thomson ;  give  me  my 
mother's  money — ah !  give  me  the  money  that 
belongs  to  my  child  !  give  me  my  fortune !  there's 
witnesses  that  I  came  in  time ;  I  came  in  time 
— I  came  in  time !"  screamed  fofrth  the  exhaust- 
ed woman.  She  had  lost  all  command  of  her- 
self by  this  time,  and  shrieked  out  the  words, 
growing  louder  and  louder ;  then  all  at  once, 
without  any  warning,  she  fell  down  at  the  feet 
of  the  man  she  was  defying — fell  in  a  dead 
bundle  on  the  floor,  in  a  faint — almost,  as  it 
seemed  for  the  moment,  dead. 

Mr.  Brownlow,  for  one  dreadful  second,  thought 
she  was  dead.  The  moment  was  terrible  be- 
yond all  description,  worse  than  any  thing  that 
had  yet  befallen  him  ;  a  thrill  of  hope*,  an  aw- 
ful sickening  of  suspense  came  over  him ;  for  the 
first  time  he,  too,  lost  his  senses :  he  did  not 
stoop  to  raise  her,  nor  take  any  means  for  her 
restoration,  but  stood  looking  down  upon  her, 
watching.,  as  a  man  might  watch  the  wild 
beast  which  had  been  about  to  kill  him,  writh- 
ing under  some  sudden  shot.  A  man  would 
not  interpose  in  such  a  case  with  surgical  aid 
for  the  wounded  lion  or  tiger.  Neither  did  Mr. 
Brownlow  feel  himself  moved  to  interfere.  He 
only  stood  and  looked  on.  But  his  children 
were  not  wound  up  to  the  same  state  of  feeling. 
Jack  rushed  forward  and  lifted  his  Pamela's 
mother  from  the  floor,  and  Sara  flew  to  her  aid 
with  feminine  succors.  They  laid  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  put  water  on  her  face,  and  did  every 
thing  they  knew  to  restore  her.  Mr.  Brownlow 
did  not  interfere ;  he  could  not  bid  them  stop ;  it 
never  even  occurred  to  him  to  attempt  to  restrain 
their  charitable  offices.  He  left  them  to  them- 
selves, and  walked  heavily  up  and  'down  the 
room  on  the  other  side,  waiting  till  she  should 
come  to  herself.  For  of  course  she  would 
come  to  herself — he  had  no  doubt  of  that.  Aft- 
er the  mst  instant  it  was  clearly  enough  ap- 
parent to  him  that  such  a  woman  at  such  -a  mo- 
ment would  not  die. 

When  Mrs.  Preston  came  to  herself,  she  tried 
to  get  up  from  the  sofa,  and  looked  at  them  all 
with  a  piteous  look  of  terror  and  helplessness. 
She  was  a  simply  uneducated  woman,  making 
little  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  crime 
— and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  a  man  who  had  de- 
frauded her  (as  she  thought)  all  these  years, 
might  very  well  mean  to  murder  her  when  he 
was  found  out.  She  did  not  s-ee  the  difference. 
She  shuddered  as  she  fell  back  on  the  cushions 
unable  to  rise.  "Would  you  like  to  kill  me?" 
she  said  faintly,  looking  in  their  faces,  She 
was  afraid  of  them,  and  she  was  helpless  and 
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alone.  She  did  not  feel  even  as  if  she  had  the 
strength  to  cry  out.  And  there  were  three  of 
them —  they  could  put  out  her  feehle  flickering 
flame  of  life  if  they  pleased.  As  for  the  two 
young  people  whom  she  addressed  in  the  first 
place,  they  supposed  simply  that  she  was  raving. 
But  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  was,  in  his  way,  as 
highly  strained  as  she  was,  caught  the  words. 
And  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind  as  if 
some  one  had  held  up  a  picture  to  him.  What 
\vould  it  matter  if  she  were  to  die?  She  was 
old— she  had  lived  long  enough — she  was  not  so 
happy  that  she  should  wish  to  live  longer ;  and 
her  child — others  might  do  better  for  her  child 
than  she  could.  It  was  not  his  fault.  It  was 
her  words  that  coiled  up  the  picture  before  him, 
and  he  made  a  fow  steps  forward  and  put  his 
children  away,  and  came  up  to  the  sofa  and  look- 
ed at  her.  An  old,  faint,  feeble,  worn-out  wom- 
an. A  touch  would  do  it ;— her  life  was  like  the 
last  sere  leaves  fluttering  on  the  end  of  the  branch- 
es ;  a  touch  would  do  it.  fHe  came  and  look- 
ed at  her,  not  knowing  what  he  did,  and  put  his 
children  away.  And  there  was  something  in 
his  eyes  which  made  her  shrink  into  the  corner  of 
her  couch  and  tremble,  and  be  silent.  He  was 
looking  to  see  how  it  could  be  done — by  some  aw- 
ful unconscious  impulse,  altogether  apart  from 
any  will  or  thought  of  his.  And  a  touch  would 
do  it.  This  was  what  was  in  his  eyes  when  he 
told  his  children  to  go  away. 

"  Go — go  to  bed,"  he  said,  "I  will  take  care 
of  Mrs  Preston."  There  was  a  horrible  appear- 
ance of  meaning  in  his  voice,  but  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  he  meant.  He  stood  and  looked 
down  upon  her  gloomily.  Yes,  that  was  all 
that  stood  between  him  and  peace ;  a  woman 
whom  any  chance  touch — any  blast  bitterer  than 
usual — any  accidental  fall,  might  kill.  "  Go 
to  bed,  children,"  he  repeated  harshly.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  somehow  as  if  it  would  be  better,  as  if 
he  would  be  more  at  liberty,  when  they  were 
away. 

"Oh,  no— no,"  said  Mrs  Preston,  moaning. 
"  Don't  leave  me — don't  leave  me.  You  wouldn't 
see  any  harm  come  to  me,  for  my  Pamela's 
sake !" 

And  then  both  his  children  looked  into  Mr. 
Brownlovv's  face.  I  can  not  tell  what  they  saw 
there.  I  doubt  whether  they  could  have  told 
themselves ;  but  it  was  something  that  thrilled 
tjiem  through  and  through,  which  came  back  to 
them  from  time  to  time  all  their  lives,  and  which 
they  could  never  forget.  Jack  turned  away  from 
his  father  with  a  kind  of  horror,  and  went  and 
placed  himself  beside  Mrs.  Preston  at  the  head  of 
the  sofa.  But  Sara,  though  her  dismay  was  still 
greater,  went  up  to  him  and  clasped"  his  arm 
with  both  her  hands.  *'  Papa,"  she  said,  "  come 
away.  Come  with  me.  I  don't  know  what  it 
means,  but  it  is  too  much  for  you.  Come, 
papa." 

Mr.  Brownlow  once  more  put  her  away  with 
his  hand.  "  Go  to  bed,  Sara,"  he  said ;  and 
then  freeing  himself,  he  went  across  the  room  to 
the  curtained  windows,  and  stared  out  as  if  they 
were  open,  and  came  back  again.  The  presence 
of  his  children  was  an  oppression  to  him.  He 
wanted  them  away.  And  then  he  stood  again  by 
the  side  of  the  sofa  and  looked  at  his  visitor. 
"  We  can  talk  this  over  best  alone, "  he  said  ;  and 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  a  movement  which 


j  she  thought  Jack  made  to  leave  her,  she  gave  a 
sudden  cry. 

"He  will  kill  me  if  you  go  away !"  she  said. 
"Oh,  don't  leave  me  to  him  !  I  —  don't  mean 
to  injure  you — I —  But  you're  in  league  with 
him,"  she  exclaimed  rising  suddenly  with  the 
strength  of  excitement,  and  rushing  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room  ;  "  you  are  all  against  me.  I 
shall  be  killed— I  shall  be  killed!  Murder! 
murder  ! — though  I  don't  want  to  hurt  you.  I 
want  nothing  but  my  rights." 

She  got  behind  the  writing-table  in  her  insane 
terror,  and  threw  herself  down  there  on  her 
knees,  propping  herself  up  against  it,  and  watch- 
ing them  as  from  behind  a  barricade,  with  her 
pallid  thin  face  supported  on  the  table.  With 
her  hands  she  drew  a  chair  to  each  side  of  her. 
She  was  like  a  wild  creature  painfully  barricad- 
ing herself — sheltering  her  feeble  strength  with- 
in intrenchments,  and  turning  her  face  to  the  foe. 
Mr.  Brownlow  stood  still  and  looked  at  her,  but 
this  time  with  a  stupefied  look  which  meant  noth- 
ing ;  and  as  for  Jack  he  stood  aghast,  half  fright- 
ened, half  angry,  not  knowing  if  she  were  mad, 
or  what  it  was.  When  either  of  them  moved, 
she  crouched  together  and  cried  out,  thinking 
they  were  about  to  rush  upon  her.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  was  all  but  mad — mad  with  excite- 
ment, fright,  evil-thinking,  and  ignorance — ig- 
norance most  of  all — seeing  no  reason  why,  if 
they  had  done  one  wrong,  they  should  not  do  an- 
other. Kill  or  defraud,  which  did  it  matter  ? — 
and  for  the  moment  she  was  out  of  her  senses, 
and  knew  not  what  she  did  or  said. 

Sara  was  the  only  one  who  retained  her  wits 
at  this  emergency.  She  stepped  behind  the  screen 
made  by  the  table  without  pausing  to  think 
about  it.  "Mrs  Preston,"  she  said,  "I  don't 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  you.  You  look  as 
if  you  had  gone  mad  ;  but  I  am  not  frightened. 
What  do  you  mean  by  calling  murder  here  ? 
Come  with  me  to  my  room  and  go  to  bed.  It  is 
time  every  body  was  in  bed.  I  will  take  care  of 
you.  You  are  tired  to  death,  and  not  fit  to  be 
up.  Come  with  me." 

"You!"  cried  Mrs  Preston —"  you !  You 
that  have  had  every  thing  my  Pamela  ought  to 
have  had  !  You  that  have "  been  kept  like  a 
princess  on  my  money !  You  !  —  but  don't  let 
them  kill  me,"  she  cried  out  the  next  moment, 
shuddering  and  turning  toward  the  other  woman 
for  protection.  "  You're  but  a  girl.  Come  here 
and  stand  by  me,  and  save  me,  and  I'll  stand  by 
you.  You  shall  always  have  a  home.  I'll  be  as 
good  to  you — but  save  me  !  don't  let  them  kill 
me!"  she  cried,  frantically  throwing  her  arms 
round  Sara's  waist.  It  was  a  curious  sight.  The 
girl  stood  erect,  her  slight  figure  swaying  with 
the  unusual  strain  upon  it,  her  face  lit  up  with 
such  powerful  emotions  as  she  had  never  known 
before,  looking  wistful,  alarmed,  wondering, 
'proud,  upon  her  father  and  her  brother  at  the 
other  side,  while  the  old  woman  clung  to  her, 
crouching  at  her  feet,  hiding  her  face  in  her  dress, 
clasping  her  waist  as  for  life  and  death.  Sara 
had  accepted  the  office  thrust  upon  her,  whatever 
it  was.  She  had  become  responsible  for  the  ter- 
rified, exhausted  claimant  of  all  Mr.  Brownlow's 
fortune — and  turned  round  upon  the  two  aston- 
ished men  with  something  new  to  them,  some- 
thing that  was  almost  defiance,  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  what  it  mean?,"  she  said,  laying 
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her  long,  soft,  shapely  hand  upon  Mrs  Preston  s 
shoulder  like  the  picture  of  a  guardian  angel ; 
"  but  it  has  gone  past  your  managing,  and  I  must 
take  charge  of  her.  Jack,  open  the  door,  and 
keep  out  of  the  way.  She  must  come  with 

And  then,  indeed,  Mr.  Brownlow  within  him- 
self, in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  uttered  a  groan, 
which  made  some  outward  echo.  He  was  in  the 
last  crisis  of  his  fate,  and  his  cherished  child  for- 
sook him  and  took  his  adversary's  part.  He  with- 
drew himself  and  sank  down  into  a  chair,  clear- 
ing the  way,  as  she  had  bidden.  Sara  had 
taken  charge  of  her.  Sara  had  covered  the  in- 
truder for  ever  and  ever  with  the  shield  of  her 
protection  ;  and  yet  it  was  for  Sara  alone  that  he 
could  have  found  in  his  heart  to  murder  this 
woman,  as  she  said.  When  Sara  stood  forth  and 
faced  him  in  her  young  strength  and  pride,  a  sud- 
den Lady  of  Succor,  it  cast  him  to  the  earth. 
And  he  gave  that  groan,  and  sank  down  and 
put  himself  aside,  as  it  were.  He  could  not  carry 
on  the  struggle.  When  Sara  heard  it  her  heart 
smote  her ;  she  turned  to  him  eagerly,  not  to 
comfort  him  but  to  defend  herself. 

"Well!"  she  said,  "if  it  was  nothing,  you 
would  not  have  minded.  It  must  be  something, 
or  you  would  not  have  looked — "  And  then  she 
stopped  and  shuddered.  "  I  am  going  to  take 
charge  of  her  to-night,"  she  added,  low  and  hur- 
riedly. "  I  will  take  her  to  my  room,  and  stay 
with  her  all  night.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  we 
may  know  what  it  means.  Jack,  she  can  walk, 
if  you  will  clear  the  way." 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  up,  with  an  inde- 
scribable pang  at  his  heart,  and  saw  his  daughter 
lead,  half  carrying,  his  enemy  away.  •  "  I  will  take 
her  to  my  room,  and  stay  with  her  all  night." 
He  had  felt  the  emphasis  and  meaning  that  was 
in  the  words,  and  he  had  seen  Sara's  shudder. 
Good  heavens  !  what  was  it  for  ?  Was  he  a  man 
to  do  murder  ?  What  was  it  his  child  had  read 
in  his  eye  ?  In  this  horrible  confusion  of  thought 
he  sat  and  watched  the  stranger  out.  She  had 
made  good  her  lodgment,  not  only  in  the  house, 
but  in  the  innermost  chamber,  in  Sara's  room — 
in  Sara's  protecting  presence,  where  nothing  could 
get  near  her.  And  it  was  against  him  that  his 
child  had  taken  up  this  wretched  woman's  de- 
fense !  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke  for  some 
minutes  after  they  had  left  the  room.  The  bitter- 
ness had  all  to  be  tasted  and  swallowed  before  his 
thoughts  could  go  forward  to  other  things,  and  to 
the  real  final  question.  By  degrees,  however,  as 
he  came  to  himself,  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
not  yet  left  free  to  think  about  the  final  question. 
Jack  was  still  beside  him.  He  did  not  say  any 
thing,  but  he  was  moving  and  fidgeting  about  the 
room  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  in  a  way  which 
proved  that  he  had  something  to  say.  As  Mr. 
Brownlow  came  to  himself  he  gradually  woke  to 
a  perception  of  his  son's  restless  figure  beside  him, 
and  knew  that  he  had  another  explanation  to 
make. 

"I  don't  want  to  trouble  you,"  said  Jack  at 
last,  abruptly,  "  but  I  should  very  much  like  to 
know,  sir,  what  all  this  means.  If  Mrs  Preston 
is  mad — as— God  knows  I  don't  want  to  think  it," 
cried  the  young  man,  "but  one  must  believe 
one's  eyes — if  she  is  mad,  why  did  you  give  in  to 
her,  and  humor  her  ?  Why  did  not  you  let  me 
take  her  away  ?" 


"  I  don't  think  she  is  mad,"  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  slowly. 

Upon  which  Jack  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
stared  at  his  father — "Good  heavens,  sir,"  he 
said."  what  can  you  mean?" 

"  I  don't  know,  "  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  getting 
up  in  his  turn.  ."My  head  is  not  quite  clear  to- 
night. Leave  me  now.  I'll  tell  you  after.  I'll 
tell  you — sometime  ; — I  mean  in  the  morning." 
Then  he  walked  once  more  across  the  room,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  big  easy-chair  by  the  dy- 
ing fire.  One  of  the  lamps  had  run  down,  and 
was  flickering  out,  throwing  strange  quivers  of 
light  and  shade  about  the  room.  An  indescrib- 
able change  had  come  over  it ;  it  had  been  bright, 
and  now  it  looked  desolate  ;  itahad  been  the  home 
of  peace,  and  now  the  very  air  was  heavy  with 
uncertainty  and  a  kind  of  hovering  horror.  Mr. 
Brownlow  threw  himself  wearily  into  the  big 
chair,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  A 
moment  after  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  and 
looked  up  and  called  Jack  back.  ' '  My  boy, "  lie 
said,  "  something  has  happened  to-night  which  I 
did  not  look  for.  You  must  consider  every  thing 
I  said  to  you  before  as  cancelled.  It  appears  I 
was  premature.  I  am  sorry — for  you,  Jack." 

"  Don't  be  sorry  for  me,"  cried  Jack,  with  a 
generous  impulse.  "It  could  not  have  made 
much  matter  anyhow — my  life  is  decided,  come 
what  may." 

Then  his  father  looked  up  at  him  sharply,  but 
with  a  quiver  in  his  lip.  "Ah  !"  he  said  ;  and 
Jack  perceived  somehow,  lie  did  not  know  how, 
that  he  had  unwittingly  inflicted  a  new  wound. 
"It  could  not  have  made  much  matter — true," 
he  said,  and  rose  up  and  bowed  to  his  son  as  if 
he  had  been  a  stranger.  "That  being  the  case, 
perhaps  the  less  we  say  to  eaqh  other  the  better 
now — " 

"What  have  I  said,  sir?"  cried  Jack  in 
amaze. 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
"  enough" — whether  it  was  in  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion, or  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation. Jack  could  not  tell ;  and  then  his  fa- 
ther waved  him  away,  and  sat  down  again,  once 
more  burying  his  face  in  his  hands.  Again  the 
iron  had  entered  his  soul. .  Both  of  them  ! — all 
he  had  in  the  world — his  fortune,  his  position,  his 
son,  his  daughter,  must  all  go?  It  seemed  to 
him  now  as  if  the  external  things  were  nothing  in 
comparison  of  these  last.  Sara,  for  whose  sake 
alone  he  feared  it— Jack,  whom  he  had  not  pet- 
ted— whom  perhaps  he  had  crossed  a  little  as  fa- 
thers will,  but  whom  at  bottom — never  mind, 
never  mind !  he  said  to  himself.  It  was  the  way 
of  the  world.  Sons  did  not  take  up  their  father's 
cause  nowadays  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
had  themselves  to  think  of — in  fact,  it  was  right 
they  should  think  of  themselves.  The  world  was 
of  much  more  importance  to  Jack  than  it  could 
be  to  himself,  for  of  course  a  young  man  had 
twice  the  length  of  time  to  provide  for  that  his 
father  could  possibly. have.  Never  mind  !  He 
said  it  to  himself  with  his  head  bowed  down  in  his 
hands.  But  he  did  mind.  "  It  would  not  make 
much  matter  anyhow" — no,  not  much  matter. 
Jack  would  have  it  instead  of  Sara  and  Powys.  It 
was  the  same  kind  of  compromise  that  he  had 
intended — only  that  the  persons  and  the  motive 
were  changed. 

Poor  Jack  in  the  mean  time  went  about  the 
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•room  in  a  very  disconsolate  state.  He  was  so 
startled  in  every  way  that  he  did  not  know  what 
to  think,  and  yet  vague  shadows  of  the  truth 
were  flickering  about  his  mind.  He  knew 
something  vaguely  of  the  origin  of  his  father's 
fortune,  and  nothing  but  that  could  explain  it ; 
and  now  he  was  offended  at  something.  What 
could  it  be  that  he  was  offended  afc?  It  never 
occurred  to  Jack  that  his  own  words  might 
bear  the  meaning  that  was  set  upon  them  ;  he 
was  disconcerted  and  vexed,  and  did  not.  know 
what  to  do.  He  went  wandering  about  the 
room,  lifting  and  replacing  the  books  on  the 
tables,  and  finally,  after  a  long  pause,  he  went 
up  to  his  father  again. 

"I  wish  you'd  have  some  confidence  in  me," 
he  said.  "I  don't  pretend  to  be  wise,  but 
still —  And  then  if  there  is  any  thing  hanging 
over  us,  it  is  best  that  a  fellow  should  know — " 

"There  is  nothing  hanging  over  you,'1  said 
Mr.  Brownlow,  raising  his  head,  almost  with 
bitterness.  "  It  will  not  matter  much  anyhow, 
you  know.  Don't  think  of  waiting  for  me.  I 
have  a  good  deal  to  think  over.  In  short,  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  leave  me  to 
myself  and  go — " 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Jack,  who  was  at  last 
offended  in  his  turn ;  and  after  he  had  made  a 
discontented  promenade  all  round  the  room,  he 
lounged  toward  the  door,  still  hoping  he  might 
be  called  back  again.  But  he  was  not  called 
back.  On  the- contrary,  his  father's  head  had 
sunk  again  into  his  hands,  and  he  had  evidently 
retired  into  himself,  beyond  the  reach  of  all  fel- 
lowship or  sympathy.  Jack  veered  gradually 
toward  the  door  and  went  out  of  the  room,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  great  trouble  and 
perplexity  in  his  mind.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
lie  saw  what  the  trouble  must  be,  and  that  of 
itself  was  not  pleasant.  But  bad  as  it  might 
be,  it  was  not  so  bad  as  the  way  his  father  was 
taking  it.  Good  heavens,  if  he  should  hurt  the 
old  woman  ! — but  surely  he  was  not  capable  of 
that.  And  then  Jack  returned  upon  his  own 
case  and  felt  wounded  and  sore.  He  was  not  a 
baby  that  his  father  should  decline  to  take  him 
into  his  confidence.  He  was  not  a  fool  that  he 
should  be  supposed  unequal  to  the  emergency. 
Sleep  was  out  of  the  question  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  besides  he  did  not  want  to  meet 
any  of  the  fellows  who  might  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  Mrs.  Preston's  cry,  and  might  have 
come  to  his  room  for  information.  "Hang  it 
nil !"  said  Jack,  as  he  threw  himself  on  a  sofa 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  lighted  a  dreary  cigar. 
It  was  not  a  very  serious  malediction,  but  yet 
his  mind  was  serious  enough.  Some  terrible 
crisis  in  the  history  of  his  family  was  coming 
on,  and  he  could  only  guess  what  it  was.  Some- 
thing that  involved  not  only  his. own  prospects, 
but  the  prospects  of  his  future  wife.  And  yet 
nobody  would  tell  him  what  was  the  meaning 
of  it.  It  was  hard  lines  for  Jack. 

When  his  son  left  the  room,  Mr.  Brownlow 
lifted  his  head  out  of  his  hands.  He  looked 
eagerly  round  the  room  and  made  sure  he  was 
alone.  And  then  his  countenance  relaxed  a 
little.  He  could  venture  to  look  as  he  felt,  to 
throw  off  every  mask  when  he  was  alone.  Then 
he  got  up  and  walked  heavily  about.  Was  it  all 
true?  Had  she  come  at  the  last  moment  and 
made  her  claim  ?  Had  she  lighted  down  upon 


him,  tracked  him  out,  just  as  he  was  saying, 
and  at  last  permitting  himself  to  think,  that  all 
was  over  ?  A  strange  confusion  swept  over  him 
as  he  sat  and  looked  around  the  empty  room. 
Was  it  possible  that  all  this  had  happened  since 
he  was  last  alone  in  it?  It  was  only  a  few 
hours  since;  and  he  had  been  scarcely  able  to 
believe  that  so  blessed  a  state  of  things  could  be 
true.  He  had  sat  there  and  planned  every  kind 
of  kindness  and  bounty  to  every  body  by  way 
of  expressing  his  gratitude  to  God.  Was  it 
possible  ?  Could  every  thing  since  then  be  so 
entirely  changed  ?  Or  had  he  only  dreamt  the 
arrival  of  the  sudden  claimant,  the  striking  of 
the  clock  too  late,  all  the  miseries  of  the  night  ? 
As  he  asked  himself  these  questions,  a  sudden 
shuddering  came  over  him.  There  was  one 
thing  which  he  knew  could  be  no  dream.  It 
was  the  suggestion  which  had  come  into  his 
mind  as  he  stood  by  the  sofa.  He  seemed  to 
see  her  before  him,  worn,  old,  feeble,  and  in- 
voluntarily his  thoughts  strayed  away  again  to 
that  horrible  thought.  What  was  the  use  of 
such  a  woman  in  the  world  ?  She  had  nothing 
before  her  but  old  age,  infirmities,  a  lingering 
illness  most  likely,  many  sufferings  and  death — 
only  death  at  the  end ;  that  was  the  best,  the 
only  event  awaiting  her.  To  the  young,  life 
may  blossom  out  afresh  at  any  moment,  but  the 
old  can  only  die — that  is  all  that  remains  for 
them.  And  a  touch  would  do  it.  It  might  save 
her  from  a  great  deal  of  suffering — it  would 
certainly  save  her  from  the  trial  of  a  new  posi- 
tion, the  difficult  transition  from  poverty  to 
wealth.  If  he  was  himself  as  old,  Mr.  Brown- 
low  thought  vaguely  (all  this  was  very  vague — 
it  was  not  breathed  in  articulate  thought,  much 
less  in  words)  that  he  would  be  glad  to  be  pmt 
quietly  out  of  the  way.  Heaven  knows  he 
would  be  grateful  .enough  to  any  one  even  at 
that  moment  who  would  put  him  out  of  the 
way. 

And  it  would  be  so  easy  to  do  it ;  a  touch 
would  do  it.  The  life  was  fluttering  already  in 
her  pulses  ;  very  likely  the  first  severe  cold 
would  bring  her  down  like  the  leaves  off  the 
trees ;  and  in  the  mean  time  what  a  difference 
her  life  would  make.  Mr.  Brownlow  got  up  and 
began  to  walk  about,  not  able  to  keep  still  any 
longer.  The  second  lamp  was  now  beginning 
to  flicker  for  want  of  oil,  and  the  room  was 
darkening,  though  he  did  not  perceive  it.  It 
would  be  the  kindest  office  that  could  be  done 
to  an  old  woman;  he  had  often  thought  so. 
Suddenly  there  occurred  to  him  a  recollection 
of  certain  unhappy  creatures  in  the  work-house 
at  Masterton,  who  were  so  old  that  nothing  was 
any  pleasure  to  them.  He  thought  of  the  life- 
in-death  he  had  seen  among  them,  the  tedious 
blank,  the  animal  half-existence,  the  dead,  dull 
doze,  out  of  which  only  a  bad  fit  of  coughing  or 
somo  other  suffering  roused  them ;  and  of  his 
own  passing  reflection  how  kind  it  would  be  to 
mix  them  a  sleeping  potion  only  a  little  stronger, 
and  let. them  be  gone.  It  would  be  the  best 
thing  any  one  could  do  for  them.  It  would  be 
the  best  thing  any  one  could  do  for  her;  and 
then  all  the  trouble,  all  the  vexation,  all  the 
misery  and  change  that  it  would  save  ! 

As  for  the  child,  Mr.  Brownlow  said  to  him- 
self that  all  should  go  well  with  the  child.  He 
would  not  interfere.  Jack  should  marry  her  if 
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he  pleased— all  should  go  well  with  her;  and 
she  would  not  have  the  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  her  mother.  In  every  way 
it  seemed  the  desirable  arrangement.  If  Provi- 
dence would  but  interpose !— but  then  Provi- 
dence never  did  interpose  in  such  emergencies. 
Mr.  Brownlow  went  slowly  up  and  down  the 
darkening  room,  and  his  thoughts,  too,  went 
into  the  darkness.  They  went  on  as  it  were  in 
a  whisper  and  hid  themselves,  and  silence  came 
—hideous  silence,  in  which  the  heart  stood  still, 
the  genial  breath  was  interrupted.  He  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  He  went  to  the 
medicine-chest  which  was  in  one  corner,  and 
opened  it  and  looked  at  it.  He  did  not  even 
make  a  pretense  of  looking  for  any  thing ; 
neither  would  the  light  have  enabled  him  to  look 
for  any  thing.  He  looked  at  it  and  he  knew 
that  death  was  there,  but  he  did  not  put  forth 
his  hand  to  touch  it.  At  that  moment  all  at  once 
the  flickering  flame  went  out — went  out  just  as 
a  life  might  do,  after  fluttering  and  quivering 
and  making  wild  rallies,  again  and  again.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  for  his  part,  was  almost  glad  there 
was  no  light.  It  made  him  easier — even  the 
lamp  had  seemed  to  look  at  him  and  see  some- 
thing in  his  eye! 

Five  minutes  after,  he  found  himself,  he 
could  not  have  told  how,  at  the  door  of  Sara's 
room.  It  was  not  in  his  way — he  could  not 
make  that  excuse  to  himself — to  tell  the  truth 
he  did  not  make  any  excuse  to  himself.  His 
mind  was  utterly  confused,  and  had  stopped 
thinking.  He  was  there,  having  come  there  he 
did  not  know  how  ;  and  being  there  he  opened 
the  door  softly  and  went  in.  Perhaps,  for  any 
thing  he  could  tell,  the  burden  might  have  been 
too  much  for  Sara.  He  went  in  softly,  stealing 
so  as  not  to  disturb  any  sleeper.  The  room 
was  dark,  but  not  quite  dark.  There  was  a 
night-light  burning,  shaded,  on  the  table,  and 
the  curtains  were  drawn  at  the  head  of  the 
white  bed  :  nothing  stirred  in  the  silence  :  only 
the  sound  of  breathing,  the  irregular  disturbed 
breathing  of  some  one  in  a  troubled  sleep.  Mr. 
Brownlow  stole  farther  in,  and  softly  put  back 
one  of  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  There  she 
lay,  old,  pallid,  wrinkled,  worn  out,  breathing 
hard  in  her  sleep,  even  then  unable  to  forget  the 
struggle  she  was  engaged  in,  holding  the  cov- 
erlet fast  with  one  old  meagre  hand,  upon  which 
all  the  veins  stood  out.  What  comfort  was  her 
life  to  her?  And  a  touch  would  do  it.  He 
went  a  step  nearer  and  stooped  over  her,  not 
knowing  what  he  did,  not  putting  out  a  finger, 
incapable  of  any  exertion,  yet  with  an  awful 
curiosity.  Then  all  at  once  out  of  the  darkness, 
swift  as  an  angel  on  noiseless  pinions,  a  white 
figure  rose  and  rushed  at  him,  carrying  him 
away  from  the  bed  out  to  the  door,  unwitting, 
aghast,  by  the  mere  impetus  of  its  own  sudden 
motion.  When  they  had  got  outside  it.  was 
Sara's  face  that  was  turned  upon  him,  pale  as 
the  face  of  the  dead,  with  her  hair  hanging 
about  it  wildly,  and  the  moisture  standing  in 
big  beads  on  her  forehead.  "What  were  you 
going  to  do  ?"  she  seemed  to  shriek  in  his  ear, 
though  the  shriek  was  only  a  whisper.  He 
had  left  his  candle  outside,  and  it  was  by  that 
faint  light  he  could  see  the  whiteness  of  her 
face. 

"Do?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a  strange 


sense  of  wonder.    "Do? — nothing.    What  could. 
I  do  ?" 

Then  Sara  thi-ew  herself  upon  him  and  wept 
aloud,  wept  so  that  the  sound  ran  through  the 
house,  sobbing  along  the  long  listening  passages. 
"Oh,  papa,  papa!"  she  cried,  clinging  to  him. 
A  look  as  of  idiocy  had  come  into  his  face.  He 
had  become  totally  confused — he  did  not  know 
what  she  meant.  What  could  he  do  ?  Why 
was  she  crying?  And  it  was  wrong  to  make  a 
noise  like  this,  when  all  the  house  was  hushed 
and  asleep. 

"You  must  be  quiet,"  he  said.  "There  is 
no  need  to  be  so  agitated  ;  and  you  should  have 
been  in  bed.  It  is  very  late.  I  am  going  to  my 
room  now." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Sara,  trembling. 
Already  she  began  to  be  ashamed  of  her  terror, 
but  her  nerves  would  not  calm  down  all  at  once. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  half  led,  half 
followed  him  through  the  corridor.  "  Papa,  you 
did  not  mean — any  thing  ?"  she  said,  lifting  up 
a  face  so  white  and  tremulous  and  shaken  with 
many  emotions  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
recognize  it  as  hers.  "  You  did  not  mean — 
any  thing?"  Her  very  lips  quivered  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak. 

"Mean — what?"  he  said.  "I  am  a  little 
confused  to-night.  It  was  all  so  sudden.  I 
don't  seem  to  understand  you.  And  I'm  very 
tired.  Things  will  be  clearer  tor-morrow.  Sara, 
I  hope  you  are  going  to  bed." 

"Yes,  papa,"  she  said,  like  a  child,  though 
her  lips  quivered.  He  looked  like  a  man  who 
had  fallen  into  sudden  imbecility,  comprehend- 
ing nothing.  And  Sara's  mind  too  was  begin- 
ning to  get  confused.  She  could  not  under- 
stand any  longer  what  his  looks  meant. 

"And  so  am  I,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
sigh.  Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  "My 
darling,  good-night.  Things  will  be  clearer  to- 
morrow," he  said.  They  had  come  to  his  door 
by  this  time.  And  it  was  there  he  stooped  to 
kiss  her,  dismissing  her  as  it  seemed.  But  after 
she  had  turned  to  go  back,  he  came  out  again 
and  called  her.  He  looked  almost  as  old  and  as 
shaken  as  Mrs.  Preston  as  he  called  her  back : 
"  Don't  forsake  me — don't  you  forsake  me,"  he 
said  hurriedly;  "that  was  all — that  was  all: 
good-night." 

And  then  he  went  in  and  shut  his  door. 
Sara,  left  to  herself,  went  back  along  the  corri- 
dor, not  knowing  what  to  think.  Were  they  all 
mad,  or  going  mad  ?  What  could  the  shock  be 
which  had  made  Pamela's  humble  mother  fran- 
tic, and  confused  Mr.  Brownlow's  clear  intellect  ? 
She  lay  down  on  her  sofa  to  watch  her  patient, 
feeling  as  if  she  too  was  becoming  idiotic.  She 
could  not  sleep,  young  as  she  was:  the  awful 
shadow  that  had  come  across  her  mind  had 
murdered  sleep.  She  lay  and  listened  to  Mrs. 
Preston's  irregular,  interrupted  breathing,  far 
into  the  night.  But  sleep  was  not  for  Sara's 
eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE    MORNING    LIGHT. 


OP  all  painful  things  in  this  world  there  are 
few  more  painful  than  the  feeling  of  rising  up 
in  the  morning  to  a  difficulty  unsolved,  a  mystery 
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unexplained.  So  long  as  the  darkness  is  over  with 
the  night  something  can  always  be  done.  Calam- 
ity can  be  faced,  misfortune  met ;  but  to  get  up  in 
the  morning  light,  and  encounter  afresh  the  dark- 
ness, and  find  no  clue  any  more  than  you  had  at 
night,  is  hard  work.  This  was  what  Jack  felt  when 
he  had  to  face  the  sunshine,  and  remembered  all 
that  had  happened,  and  the  merry  party  that 
awaited  him  down  stairs,  and  that  he  must 
amuse  his  visitors  as  if  this  day  had  been  like 
any  other.  If  he  but  knew  what  had  really 
happened !  But  the  utmost  he  could  do  was 
to  guess  at  it,  and  that  in  the  vaguest  way. 
The  young  man  went  down  stairs  with  a  load 
on  his  mind,  not  so  much  of  care  as  of  uncer- 
tainty. Loss  of  fortune  was  a  thing  that  could 
be  met ;  but  if  there  was  loss  of  honor  involved 
— if  his  father's  brain  was  giving  way  with 
the  pressure — if —  Jack  would  not  allow  his 
thoughts  to  go  any  farther.  He  drew  himself 
up  with  a  sudden  pull,  and  stopped  short,  and 
went  down  stairs.  At  the  breakfast-table  every 
thing  looked  horribly  unchanged.  The  guests, 
the  servants,  the  routine  of  the  cheerful  meal, 
were  just  as  usual.  Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  was 
at  the  table,  holding  his  usual  place.  There 
was  an  ashy  look  about  his  face,  which  pro- 
duced inquiries  concerning  his  health  from  every 
new  arrival ;  but  Ms  answers  were  so.  brief  and 
unencouraging  that  these  questions  soon  died  off 
into  silence.  And  he  ate  nothing,  and  his  hand 
shook  as  he  put  his  cup  of  coffee  to  his  pallid  lips. 
All  these  were  symptoms  that  might  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  simplest  way  by  a  little  bodily  de- 
rangement. But  Jack,  for  his  part,  was  afraid 
to  meet  his  father's  eye.  "Where  is  Sara?" 
he  asked,  as  he  took  his  seat.  And  then  he  was 
met-^for  he  was  late,  and  most  of  the  party 
were  down  before  him — by  a  flutter  of  regrets 
and  wonder.  Poor  Sara  had  a  headache — so 
bad  a  headache  that  she  would  not  even  have 
any  one  go  into  her  room.  "Angclique  was 
keeping  the  door  like  a  little  tiger,"  one  of  the 
young  ladies  said,  "and*  would  let  nobody  in." 
"And  oh,  tell  me  who  it  was  that  came  so  late 
last  night,"  cried  another.  "  You  must  know. 
We  are  all  at  such  a  pitch  of  curiosity.  It  must 
be  a  foreign  prince,  or  the  prime  minister,  or 
some  great  beauty,  we  can't  make  up  our  minds 
which ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  breakfasting  in  its 
own  room  this  morning.  Nobody  will  tell  us 
who  it  was.  'Do  tell  us! — we  are  all  dying  to 
know." 

"As  you  will  all  be  dreadfully  disappointed," 
said  Jack.  "It  was  neither  a  prince  nor  a 
beauty.  As  for  prime  minister  I  don't  know. 
Such  things  have  been  heard  of  as  that  a 
prime  minister  should  be  an  old  woman — " 

"An  old  woman!"  said  his  innocent  inter- 
locutor. "  Then  it  must  be  Lady  Motherwell. 
Oh,  I  don't  wonder  poor  Sara  has  a  headache. 
But  you  know  you  are  only  joking.  Her  dear 
Charley  would  never  let  her  come  storming  to 
any  body's  door  like  that." 

"  It  was  not  Lady  Motherwell,"  said  Jack. 
Heaven  knows  he  was  in  no  mood  for  jesting ; 
but  when  it  is  a  matter  which  is  past  talking  of, 
what  can  a  man  do  ? 

"  Oh,  then,  I  know  who  it  must  have  been  !" 
cried  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party.  She  was, 
however,  suddenly  interrupted.  Mr.  Brownlow, 
who  had  scarcely  said  a  word  as  yet  to  any  one, 


interposed.  There  was  something  in  his  tone 
which  somehow  put  them  all  to  silence. 

"I  am  sorry  to  put  a  stop  to  your  specula- 
tions," he  said.  "It  was  only  one  of  my  clients 
on  urgent  business — that  was  all;  business,"  he 
added,  with  a  curious  kind  of  apology,  "  which 
has  kept  me  up  half  the  night." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  I  am  so  sorry.  You 
are  tired,  and  we  have  been^  teasing  you,"  said 
the  lively  questioner,  with  quick  compunction. 

"No,  not  tea-sing  -me,"  he  said,  gravely. 
And  then  a  dead  silence  ensued.  It  was  not 
any  thing  in  his  words.  His  words  were  sim- 
ple enough  ;  and  yet  every  one  of  his  guests  in- 
stantly began  to  think  that  his  or  her  stay  had 
been  long  enough,  and  that  it  was  time  to  go 
away. 

As  Mr.  Brownlow  spoke  he  met  Jack's  eye, 
and  returned  his  look  steadily.  So  far  he  was 
himself  again.  He  was  impenetrable,  antago- 
nistic, almost  defiant.  But  there  was  no  hover- 
ing horror  in  his  look.  He  was  terribly  grave, 
and  ashy  pale,  and  bore  traces  that  what  had 
happened  was  no  light  master.  His  look  gave 
his  son  a  sensation  of  relief,  and  perhaps  en- 
couraged him  in  levity  of  expression,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  there 'was  little  levity  in  his 
mind. 

"I  told  you,"  he  said,  "it  might  have  been 
the  prime  minister,  but  it  certainly  was  an  old 
woman  ;  and  there  I  stop.  I  can't  give  any 
farther  information  ;  I  am  not  one  of  the  Privy 
Council."  Then  he  laughed,  but  it  was  an  un- 
comfortable laugh.  It  deepened  the  silence  all 
around,  and  looked  like  a  family  quarrel,  and 
made  every  body  feel  ill  at  ease. 

"I  don't  think  any  one  here  can  be  much  in- 
terested in  details,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  coldly ; 
and  then  he  rose  to  leave  the  table.  It  was  his 
habit  to  leave  the  table  early,  and  on  ordinary 
occasions  his  departure  made  little  commotion  ; 
but  to-day  it  was  different.  They  all  clustered 
up  to  their  feet  as  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
Nobody  knew  what  should  be  done  that  day. 
The  m*en  looked  awkwardly  at  each  other ;  the 
women  tried  hard  to  be  the  same  as  before,  and 
failed,  having  Jack  before  them,  who  was  far 
from  looking  the  same.  "I  suppose,  Jack,  you 
will  not  go  out  to-day,"  one  of  his  companions 
said,  though  they  had  not  an  idea  why. 

"I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't,"  said  Jack,  and 
then  he  made  a  pause ;  and  every  body  looked 
at  him.  "After  all,"  he  continued,  "you  all 
know  your  way  about ;  as  Sara  has  a  headache 
I  had  better  stay;"  and  he  hurried  their  depart- 
ure that  he  might  get  rid  of  them.  His  father 
had  not  gone  out ;  the  dog-cart  had  come  to 
the  door,  but  it  had  been  sent  off  again.  He 
was  in  the  library,  Willis  said  in  a  whisper ;  and 
though  he  had  been  so  many  years  with  Mr. 
Brownlow  and  knew  all  his  ways,  Willis  was 
obviously  startled  too.  For  one  moment  Jack 
thought  of  cross-questioning  the  butler  to  see 
what  light  he  could  throw  upon  the  matter — if 
he  had  heard  any  thing  on  the  previous  night, 
or  suspected  any  thing — but  on  second  thoughts 
he  dismissed  the  idea.  Whatever  it  was,  it  was 
from  his  father  himself  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  explanation.  But  though  Mr.  Brownlow 
was  in  the  library  Jack  did  not  go  to  him  there. 
He  loitered  about  till  his  friends  were  gone,  and 
till  the  ladies  of  the  party,  finding  him  very  im- 
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practicable  and  with  no  amusement  in  him,  had 
gone  off  upon  their  various  ways.  He  did  his 
best  to  be  civil,  even  playful,  poor  fellow,  being 
for  the  moment  every  body's  representative,  both 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house.  But  though 
there  was  no  absolute  deficiency  in  any  thing  he 
said  or  did,  they  were  all  too  sharp-witted  to  be 
taken  in.  "He  has  something  on  his  mind," 
one  matron  of  the  party  said  to  the  other. 
"They  have  something  on  all  their  minds,  my 
dear,"  said  the  other,  solemnly  ;  and  they  talked 
very  significantly  and  mysteriously  of  the  Brown- 
lows  as  they  filled  Sara's  morning-room  with 
their  work  and  various  devices,  for  it  was  a  fog- 
gy, wretched  day,  and  no  one  cared  to  venture 
out.  Jack  meanwhile  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  when  all  his  guests  were  thus  off  his  mind. 
He  stood  in  the  hall  and  hesitated,  and  saw 
Willis  watching  him  from  a  corner  with  undis- 
guised anxiety.  Perhaps  but  for  that  he  would 
have  gone  to  his  father ;  but  with  every  body 
watching  him,  looking  on  and  speculating  what 
it  might  be,  he  could  not  go.  And  yet  some- 
thing must  be  done.  At  last,  after  he  had 
watched  the  last  man  out  and  the  last  lady  go 
away,  he  turned,  and  went  slowly  up  stairs  to  | 
Sara's  door. 

When  his  voice  was  heard  there  was  a  little 
rush  within,  and  Sara  came  to  him.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  had  the  air  of  a  watcher  to  whom 
the  past  night  had  brought  no  sleep.  It  even  j 
seemed  to  Jack  that  she  was  in  the  same  dress  ! 
that  she  had  worn  the  previous  night,  though  j 
that  was  a  delusion.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that 
it  was  her  brother,  and  that  he  was  alone,  she 
sent  the  maid  away,  and  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  drew  him  into  the  little  outer  room.  There 
had  not  been  any  sentimental  fraternity  be- 
tween them  in  a  general  way.  They  were  very 
good  friends,  and  fond  of  each  other,  but  not 
given  to  manifestations  of  sympa'thy  and  devo-  | 
tion.  But  this  time  as  soon  as  he  was  within  I 
the  door  and  she  had  him  to  herself,  Sara  threw 
her  arms  round  Jack,  and  leaned  against  him, 
and  went  off  without  any  warning  into  a  sudden  j 
burst  of  emotion — not  tears  exactly.  It  was  j 
rather  a  struggle  against  tears.  She'sobbed  and 
her  breast  heaved,  and  she  clasped  him  convul- 
sively. Jack  was  terribly  surprised  and  shocked, 
feeling  that  so  unusual  an  outburst  must  have  a 
serious  cause,  and  he  was  very  tender  with  his 
sister.  It  did  not  last  more  than  a  minute,  but 
it  did  more  to  convince  him  of  the  gravity  of 
the  crisis  than  any  thing  else  had  done.  Sara 
regained  command  of  herself  almost  immediate- 
ly and  ceased  sobbing,  and  raised  her  head 
from  his  shoulder.  "She  is  there,"  she  whis- 
pered, pointing  to  the  inner  room,  and  then  she 
turned  and  went  before  him  leading  the  way. 
The  white  curtains  of  Sara's  bed  were  drawn 
at  one  side,  so  as  to  screen  the  interior  of  the 
chamber.  Within  that  enclosure  a  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  and  seated  by  it  in  an  easy- 
chair,  wrapped  in  one  of  Sara's  pretty  dressing- 
gowns,  with  unaccustomed  embroideries  and 
soft  frills  and  ribbons  enclosing  her  brown  worn 
hands  and  meagre  throat,  Mrs.  Preston  half 
sat,  half  reclined.  The  fire-light  was  flickering 
about  her,  and  she  lay  back  and  looked  at  it 
and  at  every  thing  around  her  with  a  certain 
dreadful  satisfaction.  She  looked  round  about  ! 
upon  the  room  and  its  comforts  as  people  look  on  ! 


a  new  purchase.     Enjoyment — a  certain  pleas- 
ure of  possession — was  written  on  her  face. 

When  she  saw  Jack  she  moved  a  little,  and 
drew  the  muslin  wrapper  more  closely  around 
her  throat  with  a  curious  instinct   of  prudish 
propriety.     It  was   the   same  woman  to  whose 
society  he  had  accustomed  himself  as  Pamela's 
mother,  and  whom  he  had  tutored  himself  to 
look  upon    as    a  necessary  part   of  his  future 
household,  but  yet  she  was  a  different  creature. 
i^He  did  not  know  her  in  this  new  development. 
j  He  followed  Sara  into  her  presence  with  a  new 
;  sense   of    repulsion,   a   reluctance    and    dislike 
|  which  he    had   never  felt  before.      And   Mrs. 
|  Preston  for  her  part  received  him  with  an  air 
j  which  was  utterly  inexplicable — an  air  of  pat- 
ronage which  made  his  blood  boil. 

"I  hope  you  are  better,"  he  said,  not  know- 
i  ing   how  to  begin ;    and    then,  after  a  pause, 
"  Should  not  I  go  and  tell  Pamela  that  you  are 
here  ?  or  would  you  like  me  to  take  you  home  ?" 
"  I  consider  myself  at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Pres- 
I  ton,  sitting  up  suddenly  and  bursting  into  speech. 
"I  will  send  for  Pamela,  when  it  is  all  settled. 
i  I  am  very  thankful  to  your  sister  for  taking  care 
of  me  last  night.     She  shall  find  that  it  will  be 
to  her  advantage.     Sit  down — I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
John,  that  I  can  not  say  the  same  for  you"." 

"What  is  it  you  can  ndt  say  for  me?"  said 
Jack:  "I  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you 
would  be  at,  Mrs.  Preston ;  I  suppose  tliere 
must  be  some  explanation  of  this  strange  con- 
duct.  What  does  it  mean  ?" 

"You  will  find  that  it  means  a  great  deal," 
said  the  changed  woman.  "When  you  came 
to  me  to  my  poor  little  place,  I  did  not  want  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  to  you  ;  but  I  never 
thought  of  putting  any  meaning  to  what  you. 
were  doing.  I  was  as  innocent  as  a  baby — I 
thought  it  was  all  love  to  my  poor  child.  That 
was  what  I  thought.  And  now  you've  stolen 
her  heart  away  from  me,  and  I  know  what  it 
was  for — I  know  what  it  was  for." 

"  Then  what  was  it  for?"  said  Jack,  abruptly. 
He  was  by  turns  red  and  pale  with  anger.  He 
found  it  very  hard  to  keep  his  temper  now  that 
he  was  personally  assailed. 

"It  was  for  this,"  cried  Pamela's  mother, 
with  a  shrill  ring  in  her  voice,  pointing,  as  it 
seemed,  to  the  pretty  furniture  and  pictures 
round  her — "for  all  this,  and  the  fine  house, 
and  the  park,  and  the  money — that  was  what 
it  was  for.  You  thought  you'd  marry  her  and 
keep  it  all,  and  that  I  should  never  Ijtiow  what 
was  my  rights.  But  now  I  do  know ; — and  you 
would  have  killed  me  last  night !"  she  cried 
wildly,  drawing  back,  with  renewed  passion — 
"you  and  your  father;  you  would  have  killed 
me ;  I  should  have  been  a  dead  woman  by  this 
time  if  it  had  not  been  for  her!"  ' 

Jack  made  a  hoarse  exclamation  in  his  throat 
as  she  spoke.  The  room  seemed  to  be  turning 
round  with  him.  He  seemed  to  be  catching 
glimpses  of  her  meaning  through  some  wild 
chaos  of  misunderstanding  and  darkness.  He 
himself  had  never  wished  her  ill,  not  even  when 
she  promised  to  be  a  burden  on  him.  "  Is  she 
mad  ?"  he  said,  turning  to  Sara ;  but  he  felt 
that  she  was  not  mad ;  it  was  something  more 
serious  than  that. 

"I  know  my  rights,"  she  said,  calming  down 
instantaneously.  "It's  my  house  you've  been 
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living  in,  and  my  money  that  has  made  you  all 
so  fine.  You  need  not  start  or  pretend  as  if 
you  didn't  know.  It  was  for  that  you  came 
and  beguiled  my  Pamela.  You  might  have  left 
me  my  Pamela ;  house,  and  money,  and  every 
thing,  even  down  to  my  poor  mother's  blessing," 
said  Mrs.  Preston,  breaking  down  pitifully,  and 
falling  into  a  passion  of  tears.  "You  have 
taken  them  all,  you  and  yours ;  but  you  might 
have  left  me  my  child." 

Jack  stood  aghast  while  all  this  was  being 
poured  forth  upon  him ;  but  Sara  for  her  part 
fell  a-crying  too.  "She  has  been  saying  the 
same  all  night,"  said  Sara ;  "  what  have  we  to  do 
with  her  money  or  her  mother's  blessing?  Oh, 
Jack,  what  have  we  to  do  with  them  ?  What 
does  it  mean?  I  don't  understand  any  thing 
but  about  Pamela  and  you." 

"Nor  I,"  said  Jack,  in  despair,  and  he  made 
a  little  raid  through  the  room  in  his  consternation, 
that  the  sight  of  the  two  women  crying  might 
not  make  a  fool  of  him;  then  he  came  back 
with  the  energy  of  desperation.  "Look  here, 
Mrs.  Preston,"  he  said,  "there  may  be  some 
money  question  between  my  father  and  you — I 
can't  tell ;  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
I  know  nothing  about  it.  I  think  most  likely 
you  have  been  deceived  somehow.  But,  right 
or  wrong,  this  is  not  the  way  to  clear  it  up. 
Money  can  not  be  claimed  in  this  wild  way. 
Get  a  lawyer  who  knows  what  he  is  doing  to 
see  after  it  for  you ;  and  in  the  mean  time  go  home 
like  a  rational  creature.  You  can  not  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  disturbance  here." 

"You  shall  never  have  a  penny  of  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Preston — "not  a  penny,  if  you  should  be 
starving — nor  Pamela  either;  I  will  tell  her  all 
— that  you  wanted  her  for  her  money  ;  and  she 
will  scorn  you  as  I  do — you  shall  have  nothing 
from  her  or  me." 

"Answer  for  yourself,"  cried  Jack,  furious, 
"or  be  silent.  She  shall  not  be  brought  in. 
What  do  I  care  for  your  money?  Sara,  be 
quiet,  and  don't  cry..  She  ought'never  to  have 
been  brought  here.1" 

"No,"  cried  the  old  woman,  in  her  passion, 
"  I  ought  to  have  been  cast  out  on  the  roadside, 
don't  you  think,  to  die  if  I  liked  ?  or  I  ought  to 
have  been  killed,  as  you  tried  last  night.  That's 
what  you  would  do  to  me,  while  you  slept  soft 
and  lived  high.  But  my  time  has  come.  It's 
you  who  must  go  to  the  door — the  door  ! — and 
you  need  expect  no  pity  from  me." 

She  sat  in  her  feebleness  and  poverty  as  on  a 
throne,  and  defied  them,  and  they  stood  together 
bewildered  by  their  ignorance,  and  did  not  know 
what  answer  to  make  her.  Though  it  sounded 
like  madness,  it  might  be  true.  For  any  thing 
they  could  tell,  what  she  was  saying  might  have 
some  foundation  unknown  to  them.  Sara  by 
this  time  had  dried  her  tears,  and  indignation 
had  begun  to  take  the  place  of  distress  in  her 
mind.  She  pave  her  brother  an  appealing  look, 
and  clasped  her  hands.  "Jack,  answer  her — 
do  you  know  what  to  say  to  her?"  she  cried, 
stamping  her  little  foot  on  the  ground  with  im- 
patience ;  "  somebody  must  know  ;  are  we  to 
stand  by  and  hear  it  all,  and  do  nothing  ?  Jack, 
answer  her  ! — unless  she  is  mad — " 

"  I  think  she  must  be  partly  mad,"  said  Jack. 
"  But  it  must  be  put  a  stop  to  somehow.  Go 
and  fetch  my  father.  He  is  in  the  library. 


Whatever  it  may  be,  let  us  know  at  least  what 
it  means.  I  will  stay  with  her  here." 

When  she  heard  these  words,  the  strange  in- 
mate of  Sara's  room  came  down  from  her  height 
and  relapsed  into  a  feeble  old  woman.  She 
called  Sara  not  to  go,  to  stay  and  protect  her. 
She  shrank  back  into  her  chair,  drawing  it  away 
into  a  corner  at  the  farthest  distance  possible, 
and  sat  there  watchful  apd  frightened,  eying 
Jack  as  a  hunted  creature  might  eye  the  tiger 
which  might  at  any  moment  spring  upon  it. 
Jack,  for  his  part,  with  an  exclamation  of  impa- 
tience, turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away  from 
her,  as  far  as  space  would  permit.  Impatience 
began  to  swallow  up  every  other  sentiment  in  his 
mind.  He  could  not  put  up  with  it  any  longer. 
Whatever  the  truth  might  be,  it  was  evident  that 
it  must  be  faced  and  acknowledged  at  once. 
While  he  kept  walking  about  impatient  and  ex- 
asperated, all  his  respect  for  Pamela's  mother 
died  out  of  his  mind ;  even,  it  must  be  owned, 
in  his  excitement,  the  image  of  Pamela  herself 
went  back  into  the  mists.  A  certain  disgust 
took  possession  of  him.  If  it  was  true  that  his 
father  had  schemed  and  struggled  for  the  pos- 
session of  this  woman's  miserable  money — if  the 
threat  of  claiming  it  had  moved  him  with  some 
vague  but  awful  temptation,  such  as  Jack  shud- 
dered to  think  of;  and  if  the  idea  of  having 
rights  and  possessing  something  had  changed 
the  mild  and  humble  woman  who  was  Pamela's 
mother  into  this  frantic  and  insulting  fury,  then 
what  was  there  worth  caring  for,  what  was  there 
left  to  believe  in,  in  this  world?  'Perhnps  even 
Pamela  herself  had  been  changed  by  this  terri- 
ble test.  Jack  did  not  wish  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  being  too  matter-of-fact  for  that.  But  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  set  out  for  New  Zealand 
without  saying  a  word  to  any  body,  without 
breathing  a  syllable  to  a  single  soul  o*  the  way. 
It  seemed  as  if  that  would  be  the  only  thing  to 
do — he  himself  might  get  frantic  or  desperate 
too  like  the  others  about  a  little  money.  The 
backwoods,  sheep-shearing,  any  thing  would  be 
preferable  to  that. 

This  pause  lasted  for  some  minutes,  for  Sara 
did  not  immediately  return.  When  she  came 
back,  however,  a  heavier  footstep  accompanied 
her  up  the  stair.  Mr.  Brownlow  came  into  the 
room,  and  went  at  once  toward  the  farther  cor- 
ner. He  had  made  up  his  mind  ;  once  more  he 
had  become  perfectly  composed,  calm  as  an  at- 
torney watching  his  client's  case.  He  called 
Jack  to  him,  and  went  and  stood  by  the  table, 
facing  Mrs.  Preston.  "I  hear  you  have  sent 
for  me  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this,"  he 
said;  "I  will  tell  you,  for  you  have  a  right  to 
know.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  before  either  of 
you  was  born,  I  had  some  money  left  me,  which 
was  to  be  transferred  to  a  woman  called  Phoebe 
Thomson,  if  she  could  be  found  out  or  appear- 
ed within  twenty-five  years.  I  searched  for  her 
everywhere,  but  I  could  not  find  her.  Latterly 
I  forgot  her  existence  to  a  great  extent.  The 
five-and-twenty  years  were  out  last  night,  and 
just  before  the  p'eriod  ended  this — lady — as  you 
both  know,  appeared.  She  says  she  is  Phoebe 
Thomson,  the  legatee  I  have  told  you  of.  She 
may  be  so — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  her ; 
but  the  proof  lies  with  her,  not  me.  This  is  all 
the  explanation  there  is  to  make." 

When  he  had  said  it  he  drew  a  long  breath 
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down  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking  ;  and 
he  did  not  feel  as  if  he  could  pay  much  attention 
to  any  thing  else.  His  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  about  what  had  happened  the  previ- 
ous night.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  said 
or  done  something  he  ought  not  to  have  done 
or  said.  But  now  he  had  made  his  supreme 
disclosure,  and  given  up  the  struggle.  It  did 
not  much  matter  what  occurred  besides. 

Mrs.  Preston,  however,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing eagerly,  and  whom  nobody  regarded  for  the 
moment,  rose  up  and  made  a  step  forward  among 
them.  "  He  may  deny  it,"  she  said,  trembling  ; 
"but  I  know  he's  known  it  all  this  time,  and 
kept  us  out  of  our  rights.  Fifty  pound — fifty 
thousand  pound — what  does  he  say?  I  know 
better.  It  is  all  mine,  every  penny,  and  he's 
been  keeping  us  out  of  our  rights.  You've  been 
all  fed  and  nourished  on  what  was  mine — your 
horses  and  your  carriages,  and  all  your  grand- 
eur ;  and  he  says  it's  but  fifty  pounds !  Don't, 
you  remember  that  there's  One  that  protects  the 
fatherless?"  she  cried  out,  almost  screaming. 
The  very  sight  of  his  composure  made  her  wild 
and  desperate.  "  You  make  no  account  of  me," 
she  cried — "  no  more  than  if  I  was  the  dust  un- 
der your  feet,  and  I'm  the  mistress  of  all — of 
all ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  you  would 
have  killed  me  last  night." 

These  words  penetrated  even  Mr.  Brownlow's 
stupor;  he  gave  a  shudder  as  if  with  the  cold. 
"I  was  very  hard  driven  last  night,"  he  said, 
as  if  to  himself — "very  hard  put  to  it.  I  don't 
know  what  I  may  have  said."  Then  he  made 
a  pause,  and  rose  and  went  to  his  enemy,  who 
fell  back  into  the  chair,  and  took  fright  as  he  api- 
preached  her,  putting  out  her  two  feeble  hands 
to  defend  herself.  "  If  you  are  Phoebe  Thom- 
son," he  said,  "you  shall  have  your  rights.  I 
know  nothing  about  you — I  never  thought  of 
you.  This  house  is  mine,  and  you  have  nothing 
to  do  here.  All  you  have  any  right  to  is  your 
money,  and  you  shall  have  your  money  when 
you  prove  your  identity.  .  But  I  can  not  leave 
you  here  to  distress  my  child.  If  you  are  able 
to  think  at  all,  you  must  see  that  you  ought  to 
go  home.  Send  for  the  carriage  to  take  her 
home,"  Mr.  Brownlow  added,  turning  to  his 
children.  "  If  she  is  the  person  she  calls  her- 
self, sho  is  a  relation  of  your  mother's ;  and  any- 
how, she  is  weak  and  old.  Take  care  of  her. 
Sara,  my  darling,  you  are  not  to  stay  here  with 
her,  nor  let  her  vex  you  ;  but  I  leave  her  in  your 
hands." 

"I  will  do  what  you  tell  me,  papa,"  said 
Sara ;  and  then  he  stood  for  a  moment  and 
looked  at  them  wistfully.  They  had  forsaken 
him  last  night ;  both  of  them — or  at  least  so  he 
fancied — had  gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  that 
had  cut  him  to  the  heart.  Now  he  turned  to 
them  wistfully,  looking  for  a  little  support  and 
comfort.  It  would  not  be  so  hard  after  all  if 
his  children  went  with  him  into  captivity.  They 
had  both  been  so  startled  and  excited  that  but 
for  this  look,  and  the  lingering,  expectant  pause 
he  made,  neither  would  have  thought  of  their 
father's  feelings.  But  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
understand him  now.  Sara,  in  her  impulsive 
way,  went  up  to  him  and  put  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  "Papa,  it  is  we  who  have  been  hard 

out,  and  now  his  mind  was  free.     If  he  had  but    upon   you,"   she  said  ;   and   as   for   Jack,  who 
known  what  a  relief  it  would  be !    But  he  sat  i  could  not  show  his  feelings  by  an  embrace,  he 


of  relief.  It  was  the  truth.  It  was  not  perhaps 
all  the  truth  ;  but  he  had  told  the  secret,  which 
had  weighed  him  down  for  months,  and  the  bur- 
den was  off  his  heart.  He  felt  a  little  sick  and 
giddy  as  he  stood  there  before  his  children. 
He  did  not  look  them  in  the  face.  In  his  heart 
he  knew  there  were  many  more  particulars  to 
tell.  But  it  was  not  for  them  to  judge  of  his 
heart.  "  I  have  told  you  the  secret,  so  far  as 
there  is  a  secret,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  smile  at 
them,  and  then  sat  down  suddenly,  exhausted 
with  the  effort.  It  was  not  so  difficult  after  all. 
Now  that  it  was  done,  a  faint  wonder  crossed 
his  mind  that  he  had  not  done  it  long  ago,  and 
saved  himself  all  this  trouble.  But  still  he  was 
glad  to  sit  down.  Somehow,  it  took  the  strength 
out  of  him  as  few  things  had  done  before. 

"A  legatee!"  burst  forth  Sara  in  amazement, 
not  understanding  the  word.  "Is  that  all? 
Papa,  she  says  the  house  is  hers,  and  every  thing 
is  hers.  She  says  we  have  no  right  here.  Is  it 
true  ?" 

As  for  Jack,  he  looked  his  father  steadily  in 
the  face,  asking,  Was  it  true  ?  more  imperiously 
than  Sara's  words  did.  If  this  were  all,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  almost  tragedy  last 
night?  They  forgot  the  very  existence  of  the 
woman  who  was  the  cause  of  it  all  as  they  turn- 
ed upon  him.  Poverty  and  wealth  were  small 
matters  in  comparison.  He  was  on  his  trial  at 
an  awful  tribunal,  before  judges  too  much  alarm- 
ed, too  deeply  interested,  to  be  lenient.  They 
turned  their  backs  upon  Mrs.  Preston,  who,  not- 
withstanding her  fear  and  her  anxiety,  could  not 
bear  the  neglect.  Their  disregard  of  her  roused 
her  out  of  her  own  self-confidence. and  certainty, 
to  listen  with  a  certain  forlorn  eagerness.  She 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Brownlow  said  the  first  time.  What  did  it  mat- 
ter what  tie  said?  Did  not  she  know  better? 
But  when  Jack  and  Sara  turned  their  backs  on 
her,  and  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  father,  she 
woke  up  with  an  intense  mortification  and  dis- 
appointment at  finding  herself  overlooked,  and 
began  to  listen  too. 

Mr.  Brownlow  rose  up  as  a  man  naturally 
does  who  has  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  for 
his  life.  He  stood  before  them,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  table  to  support  himself.  "  It  is  not 
true,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  deny  that  I  have  been 
thinking  a  great  deal  about  this.  If  I  had  but 
known,  I  should  have  told  you;  but  these  are 
the  real  facts.  If  she  is  Phoebe  Thomson,  as 
she  says — though  of  that  we  have  no  proof — she 
is  entitled  to  fifty  thousand  pounds  which  her 
mother  left  her.  That  is  the  whole.  To  pay 
her  her  legacy  may  force  me  to  leave  this  house, 
and  change  our  mode  of  living ;  but  she  has. 
nothing  to  do  with  the  house— nothing  here  is 
hers,  absolutely  nothing.  She  has  no  more  to 
do  with  Brownlows  than  your  baker  has,  or  your 
dress-maker.  If  she  is  Phoebe  Thomson,  I  shall 
owe  her  money — nothing  more.  I  might  have 
told  you,  if  I  had  but  known." 

What  Mr.  Brownlow  meant  was,  that  he 
would  have  told  them  had  he  known,  after  all, 
how  little  it  would  cost  to  tell  it.  After  all, 
there  was  nothing  disgraceful  in  the  tale,  not- 
withstanding the  terrible  shifts  to  which  he  had 
put  himself  to  conceal  it.  He  had  spoken  it 
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also  made  a  kind  of  amende <m  an  ungracious 
masculine  way.  He  said,  "I'm  coming  with 
you,  sir.  I'll  see  after  the  carriage,"  and 
marched  oft'  behind  his  father  to  the  door. 
Neither  of  them  took  any  farther  notice  of  Mrs. 
Preston.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  they  did  not 
care.  They  were  not  afraid  of  her  ;  they  did  not 
come  obsequiously  to  her  feet,  as  she  had  thought 
they  would.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  band- 
ing together  among  themselves  against  her,  mak- 
ing a  league  among  themselves,  taking  no  notice 
of  her.  And  her  own  child  was  not  there  to 
comfort  her  heart.  It  was  a  great  shock  and 
downfall  to  the  unhappy  woman.  She  had  been 
a  good  woman  so  long  as  she  was  untempted. 
But  it  had  seemed  to  her,  in  the  wonderful 
prospect  of  a  great  fortune,  that  every  body 
would  fall  at  her  feet ;  that  she  would  be  able 
to  do  what  she  pleased — to  deal  with  all  her 
surroundings  as  she  pleased.  When  she  saw 
she  could  not  do  so,  her  mind  grew  confused — 
fifty  pound,  fifty  thousand  pound,  which  was  it  ? 
And  she  was  alone,  and  they  were  all  banding 
themselves  against  her.  Money  seemed  noth- 
ing in  comparison  to  the  elevation,  the  suprema- 
cy she  had  dreamed  of.  And  they  did  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  her  as  they 
went  away  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MOTHER  AND  LOVER. 

JACK  followed  his  father  down  stairs,  and  did 
not  say  a  word.  It  had  been  an  exciting  morn- 
ing ;  and  now  that  he  knew  all,  though  the  ex- 
citement had  not  as  yet  begun  to  flag,  care  came 
•along  with  it.  Suspense  and  mystery  were  hard, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  easier  to  bear  than  re- 
ality. The  calamity  might  have  loomed  larger 
while  it  was  unknown,  but  at  least  it  was  unac- 
companied by  those  real  details  from  which  there 
is  no  escape.  When  Mr.  Brownlow  and  his  son 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  stair,  they  stopped,  and 
turned  and  looked  at  each  other.  A  certain 
shade  of  apology  was  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  tone. 
"I  thought  it  was  all  over  last  night,"  he  said ; 
"I  thought  you  were  all  safe.  You  know  my 
meaning  now." 

"  Safe,  sir,  safe  !"  said  Jack,  "  with  this  always 
hanging  over  our  heads  ?  I  don't  understand 
why  we  were  not  allowed  to  know ;  but  never 
mind.  I  am  glad  it  has  come,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  look  for.  It  bears  interest,  I  sup- 
pose." 

1 '  That  may  be  a  matter  of  arrangement.  I 
suppose  it  does,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with  a 
sigh. 

Jack  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  low,  faint, 
prolonged  whistle.     "  I'll  go  and  tell  them  about 
the  carriage,"  he  said.    This  was  all  the  com- 
munication that  passed  between  the  father  and 
the  son ;  but  ft  was  enough  to  show  Mr.  Brown-  j 
low  that  Jack  was  not  thinking,  as  he  might  very  : 
naturally  have  thought,  of  his  new  position  as  ! 
the  future  son-in-law  of  the  woman  who  had 
wrought   so    much   harm.      Jack's   demeanor, 
though  he  did  riot  say  a  word  of  sympathy  to  his 
father,  was  quite  the  contrary  of  this.     He  did 
not  make  any  professions,  but  he  took  up  the 
common  family  burden  upon  his  shoulders.     The 
fifty  thousand  pounds  was  comparatively  little. 


It  was  a  sum  which  could  be  measured  and  come 
to  an  end  of ;  but  the  interest,  that  was  the  dread- 
ful thought.     Jack  was  practical,  and  his  mind 
jumped  at  it  on  the  moment.     It  was  as  a  dark 
shadow  which  had  come  over  him,  and  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.     Brownlows  was  none  of 
hers,  and  yet  she  might  not  be  wrong  after  all  in 
thinking  that  all  was  hers.     The  actual  claim 
was  heavy  enough,  but  the  possible  claim  was 
overwhelming.     It  seemed  to  Jack  to  go  into  the 
future  and  overshadow  that  as  it  overshadowed 
|  the  present.     No  wonder  Mr.  Brownlow   had 
I  been  in  despair — no  wonder  almost —  The  young 
man  gave  a  very  heauy  sigh  as  he  went  into  the 
stable-yard  and  gave  his  instructions.     He  stood 
and  brooded  over  it  with  his  brow  knitted  and 
his  hands  buried  in  his  pockets,  while  the  horses 
were  put  into  the  carriage.     As  for  such  luxuries, 
they  counted  for  nothing,  or  at  least  so  he  thought 
for  the  moment — nothing  to  him ;  but  a  burden 
that  would  lie  upon  them  for  years — a  shadow  of 
debt  and  difficulty  projected  into  the  future — that 
seemed  more  than  any  man  could  bear.     It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  idea  of  his  own  relations 
with  Pamela  making  any  difference  in  the  mat- 
ter had  not  crossed  Jack's  mind.     He  would  have 
been  angry  had  any  one  suggested  it.     Not  that 
he  thought  of  giving  up  Pamela ;  but  in  the  mean 
time  the  idea  of  having  any  thing  to  do  with  Mrs. 
Preston  was  horrible  to  him,  and  he  was  not  a 
young  man  who  was  always  reasonable  and  sen- 
sible, and  took  every  thing  into  consideration,  any 
more  than  the  rest  of  us.     To  tell  th«  truth,  he 
had  no  room  in  his  thoughts  for  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage or  of  Pamela  at  that  moment.     He  strode 
round  to  the  hall  door  as  the  coachman  got  on 
the  box,  and  went  up   to  Sara's  room  without 
stopping  to  think.     "The  carriage  is  here,"  he 
said,  calling  to  Sara  at  the  door.     He  would 
have  taken  the  intruder  down  stairs,  and  put  her 
into  the  carriage  as  courteously  as  if  she  had  been 
a  duchess ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
was    a  certain  fine  natural  politeness  in   the 
Brownlow  blood.    But  when  he  heard  the  excited 
old  woman  still  raving  about  her  rights,  and  that 
they  wanted  to  kill  her,  the  young  man  became 
impatient.     He  was  weary  of  her  ;  and  when  she 
fell  into  threats  of  what  she  would  do,  disgust 
mingled  with  his  impatience.     Then  all  at  once, 
while  he  waited,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him  of 
his  little  love.     Poor  little  Pam«la !  what  could 
she  be  thinking  all  this  time  ?     How  would  she 
feel  when  she  heard  that  her  mother  had  become 
their  active  enemy  ?     In  a  moment  there  flitted 
before  Jack,  as  he  stood  at  the  door,  a  sudden 
vision  of  the  little  uplifted  face,  pale  as  it  had 
grown  of  late,  with  the  wistful  eyes  wide  open  and 
the  red  lips  apart,  and  the  pretty  rings  of  hair 
clustering  about  the  forehead.     What  would  Pa- 
mela think  when  she  knew  ?     What  was  to  bo 
done,  now  that  this  division,  worse  than  any  un- 
kind sentence  of  a  rich  father,  had  come  between 
them  ?     It  was  no  fault  of  hers,  no  fault  of  his  ; 
fate  had  come  between  thtm  in  the  wildest  un- 
looked-for way.  «  And  should  they  have  to  yield 
to  it  ?     The  thought  gave  Jack  such  a  sudden 
twinge  in  his  own  heart,  that  it  roused  him  alto- 
gether out  of  his  preoccupation.     It  roused  him 
to  that  fine  self-regard  which  is  so  natural,  and 
which  is  reckoned  a  virtue  nowadays.     What  did 
it  matter  about  an  old  mother  ?     Such  people  had 
had  their  day,  and  had  no  right  to  control  the 
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voung  whose  day  was  still  to  come.  _  Pamela's 
future  and  Jack's  future  were  of  more  importance 
than  any  thing  that  could  happen  at  the  end,  as 
it  were,  of  Mrs.  Preston's  life,  or  even  of  Mr. 
Brownlbw's  life.  This  was  the  consideration  that 
woke  Jack  up  out  of  the  strange  maze  he  had 
fallen  into  on  the  subject  of  his  own  concerns. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  all  at  once,  and  left  Mrs. 
Preston  arguing  the  matter  with  Sara,  and  went 
oft'  down  the  avenue  almost  as  rapidly  as  his  own 
mare  could  have  done  it.  No,  by  Jove  !  he  was 
not  going  to  give  up.  Mrs.  Preston  might  eat 
her  money  if  she  liked— might  ruin  Brownlows 
if  she  liked  ;  but  she  should  not  interfere  between 
him  and  his  love.  And  Jack  felt  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  and  that  Pamela  must  know  how 
matters  stood,  and  what  he  expected  of  her,  be- 
fore her  mother  went  back  to  poison  her  mind 
against  him.  He  took  no  time  to  knock  even  at 
the  door  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage,  but  went  in 
and  took  possession  like  an  invading  army. 
Probably,  if  he  had  been  a  young  man  of  very 
delicate  and  susceptible  mind,  the  very  knowledge 
that  Pamela  might  now  be  considered  an  heiress, 
and  himself  a  poor  man,  would  have  closed  up 
the  way  to  him,  and  turned  his  steps  forever  from 
the  door.  But  Jack  was  not  of  that  fine  order 
of  humanity.  He  was  a  young  man  who  liked 
his  own  way,  and  was  determined  not  to  be  un- 
happy if  he  could  help  it,  and  held  tenaciously  by 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  him.  Such  matter- 
of-fact  natures  are  seldom  moved  by  the  senti- 
mentalisifis  of  self-sacrifice.  He  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  sacrificing  himself,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told.  He  strode  along,  rushing  like  the 
wind,  and  weflt  straight  in  at  Mrs.  Swayne's  door. 
Nobody  interrupted  his  passage  or  stood  in  his 
way ;  nobody  even  saw  him  but  old  Betty,  who 
came  out  to  her  door  to  see  who  had  passed  so 
quickly,  and  shook  her  head  over  him.  "He 
goes  there  a  deal  more  than  is  good  for  him," 
Betty  said,  and  then,  as  it  was  cold,  shut  the 
door. 

Pamela  had  been  sitting  in  the  dingy  parlor 
all  alone ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  been 
crying  a  little.  She  did  not  know  where  her 
mother  was ;  she  did  not  know  when  she  was 
coming  back.  No  message  had  reached  her,  nor 
letter,  nor  any  sign  of  life,  and  she  was  frighten- 
ed and  very  solitary.  Jack,  too,  since  he  knew 
she  was  alone  and  could  be  seen  at  any  hour,  did 
not  make  so  many  anxious  pilgrimages  as  he 
had  done  when  Mrs.  Preston  was  ill  and  the  road 
was  barred  against  him.  She  had  no  one  to  tell 
her  fears  to,  no  one  to  encourage  and  support 
her,  and  the  poor  child  had  broken  down  dread- 
fully. She  was  sitting  at  the  window  trying  to 
read  one  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  books,  trying  not  to 
ask  herself  who  it  was  that  came  so  late  to 
Brownlows  last  night?  what  was  her  mother 
doing?  what  was  Jack  doing?  The  book,  as 
may  be  supposed,  had  small  chance  against  all 
these  anxieties.  It  had  dropped  upon  the  table 
before  her,  and  hef  innocent  tears  had  been 
dropping  on  it,  when  a  sudden  shadow  flitted 
past  the  window,  and  a  footstep  rang  on  the 
steps,  and  Jack  was  in  the  room.  The  sight 
of  him  changed  wonderfully  the  character  of 
Pamela's  tears,  but  yet  it  increased  her  agitation. 
Nobody  in  her  small  circle  except  herself  had  any 
faith  in  him ;  and  she  knew  that,  at  this  present 
moment,  he  ought  not  to  come. 


"  No,  lam  not  sorry  to  see  you,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  his  accusation.  "  I  am  glad ;  but  you 
should  not  come.  Mamma  is  away.  I  am  all 
alone." 

"You  have  the  more  need  of  me,"  said  Jack. 
"But  listen,  Pamela.  Your  mother  is  not 
away.  She  is  here  at  Brownlows.  She  is  coming 
directly.  I  rushed  off  to  see  you  before  she  ar- 
rived. I  must  speak  to  you  first.  Remember  you 
are  mine — whatever  happens,  you  are  mine,  and 
you  can  not  forsake  me." 

"Forsake  you?"  cried  Pamela,  in  pitiful  ac- 
cents. "  Is  it  likely  ?  If  there  is  any  forsaking, 
it  will  be  you.  You  know — oh,  you  know  you 
have  not  much  to  fear." 

"I  have  every  thing  to  fear,"  said  Jack, 
speaking  very  fast ;  "  your  mother  is  breathing 
fire  and  flame  against  us  all.  She  is  coming 
back  our  enemy.  She  will  tell  you  I  have  had 
a  mercenary  meaning  from  the  beginning,  and 
she  will  order  you  to  give  me  up.  But  don't  do 
it,  Pamela.  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  be 
given  up.  We  were  going  to  be  poor,  and  marry 
against  my  father's  will ;  now  we  shall  be  poor, 
and  marry  against  your  mother's — that  is  all  the 
difference.  You  have  chosen  me,  and  you  must 
give  up  her  and  not  me.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say." 

"  Give  up  jnamma?"  cried  Pamela,"  in  amaze- 
ment. "  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.  You 
promised  I  was  to  have  her  with  me,  and  take 
care  of  her  always.  She  would  die  without  me. 
Oh,  Jack,  why  have  you  changed  so  soon  ?" 

"It  is  not  I  that  have  changed,"  said  Jack ; 
"every  thing  has  changed.  This  is  what  it  will 
come  to.  It  will  be  to  give  up  her  or  me.  I 
don't  say  I  will  die  without  you,"  said  the  young 
man — "  no  such  luck  ;  but —  Look  here,  Pame- 
la, this  is  what  it  will  come  to.  You  will  have 
to  choose  between  her  and  me." 

"  Oh  no,  no  !"  cried  Pamela  ;  "  no  !  don't 
say  so.  I  am  not  the  one  to  choose.  Don't 
turn  away  from  me  !  don't  look  so  pale  and 
dreadful  fit  is  not  me  to  choose." 

"But  it  is  you,  by  heavens!"  cried  Jack,  in 
desperation.  "  Here  she  is  coming !  It  is  n.ot 
your  old  mother  who  was  to  live  with  us — it  is 
a  different  woman — here  she  is.  Is  it  to  be  her 
or  me?" 

"Oh,  Jack!"  Pamela  cried,  thinking  he  was 
mad ;  and  she  submitted  to  his  fierce  embrace 
in  utter  bewilderment,  not  knowing  what  to  im- 
agine. To  see  the  Brownlows  carriage  dash 
down  the  avenue  and  wheel  round  at  the  door 
and  open  to  let  Mrs.  Preston  forth  was  as  great 
a  wonder  as  if  the  earth  had  opened.  She 
could  not  tell  what  was  going  to  happen.  It  was 
a  relief  to  her  to  be  held  fast  and  kept  back — her 
consternation  took 'her  strength  from  her.  She 
was  actually  unable  to  follow  her  first  impulse 
and  rush  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Preston  came  in  by  herself,  quiet  but 
tremulous.  Her  head  shook  a  little,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  weakness  about  her  now.  She 
had  been  defeated,  but  she  had  got  over  the 
bitterness  of  her  defeat  and  was  prepared  for  a 
struggle.  Jack  felt  the  difference  when  he  look- 
ed at  her.  He  had  been  contemptuous  of  her 
weak  passion  and  repetition  about  her  rights ;  but 
he  saw  the  change  in  a  moment,  and  he  met  her, 
standing  up,  holding  Pamela  fast,  with  his  arm 
round  her.  Mrs.  Preston  had  carried  the  war 
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into  her  enemy's  camp,  and  gone  to  his  house  to 
demand,  as  she  thought,  every  thing  he  had  in 
the  world.  These  were  Jack's  reprisals — he 
came  to  her  citadel  and  claimed  every  thing  she 
had  in  the  world.  It  was  his,  and,  more  than 
that,  it  was  already  given  to  him — his  claim  was 
allowed. 

"  You  are  here  !"  cried  Mrs.  Preston,  passion 
ately.      "  I  thought  you  would  be  here !  you  have 
conic  before  me  to  steal  her  from  me.     I  knew 
how  it  would  be!"    • 

"I  have  come  to  claim  what  is  mine,"  said 
Jack,  "before  you  interfere.  I  know  you  will 
try  to  step  between  us ;  but  you  are  not  to 
step  between  us  —  do  what  you  like,  she  is 
mine." 

"Pamela,"  said  Mrs.  Preston,  still,  notwith- 
standing her  late  defeat,  believing  somehow 
strangely  in  the  potency  of  the  new  fortune  for 
which  she  felt  every  body  should  fall  at  her  feet, 
"  things  have  changed.  Stand  away  from  him, 
and  listen  to  me.  We're  rich  now — we  shall 
have  everything  that  heart  ever  desired  ;  there 
is  not  a  thing  you  can  think  of  but  what  I  can 
give  it  you.  You've  thought  I  was  hard  upon 
you,  dear,  but  it  was  all  for  your  sake.  What 
do  I  care  for  money,  but  for  your  sake  ? — Every 
thing  you  can  think  of,  Pamela — it  will  be  like 
a  fairy  tale." 

Pamela  stood  still  for  one  moment,  looking  at 
her  mother  and  her  lover.  She  had  disengaged 
herself  from  him,  and  stood,  unrestrained,  to 
make  her  election.  "If  it  is  so,  mamma,"  she 
said,  "  I  don't  know  what  you  meap — you  .know 
I  don't  understand  ;  but  if  it  is,  there's  no  more 
difficulty.  It  does  not  matter  so  much  whether 
Mr.  Brownlow  consents  or  not." 

"Mr.  Brownlow!"  cried  her  mother;  "Mr. 
Brownlow  has  been  your  enemy,  child,  since 
long  before  you  were  born.  He  has  taken  your 
money  to  bring  up  his  own  fine  lady  upon.  He 
has  sent  his  son  here  when  he  can't  do  any  better, 
to  marry,  you  and  keep  the  money.  Sir,  go 
away  from  my  child.  It's  your  money  he  wants ; 
your  money,  not  you." 

Pamela  turned  round  with  surprise  and  terror 
in  her  face,  and  looked  at  Jack  ;  then  she  smiled 
softly  and  shook  her  head.  "Mamma,  you  are 
mistaken,"  she  said  in  her  soft  little  voice,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  him.  Mrs.  Preston  threw 
up  her  arms  above  her  head  wildly,  and  gave  an 
exceeding  bitter  cry. 

"I  am  her  mother,"  she  cried  out,  "her 
own  mother,  that  have  nursed  her  and  watched 
over  her,  and  given  up  every  thing  to  her — and 
she  chooses  him  rather  than  me — him  that  she 
has  not  known  a  year — that  wants  her  for  her 
money,  or  for  her  pretty  face.  She  chooses  him 
before  me !" 

She  stood  up  alone,  calling  upon  heaven  and 
earth,  as  it  were,  to  see ;  while  the  two  clung 
together  dismayed  and  pitiful,  yet  holding  fast 
by  each  other  still.  It  was  the  everlasting  strug- 
gle so  continually  repeated  ;  the  past  against  the 
present  and  the  future — the  old  love  against  the 
new — and  not  any  question  of  worldly  interest. 
It  was  the  tragic  figure  of  disappointment  and 
desolation  and  age  in  face  of  hope  and  love  and 
joy.  What  she  had  been  doing  was  poor  and 
mean  enough.  She  had  been  intoxicated  by  the 
vision  of  sudden  wealth,  and  had  expected  every 
body  to  be  abject  before  her ;  but  now  a  deeper 


element  had  come  in.  She  forgot  the  fortune, 
the  money,  though  it  was  still  on  her  lips,  and 
cried  out,*in  the  depth  of  her  despair,  over  the 
loss  of  the  only  real  wealth  she  had  in  the  world . 
No  tears  came  to  her  old  eyes — her  old  meagre 
arms  rose  rigid,  yet  trembling.  "  She  chooses 
him  before  me !"  she  said,  with  a  cry  of  despair, 
which  came  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

"Mamma,"  cried  poor  little  Pamela,  tearing 
her  hand  from  that  of  her  lover,  and  coming 
doubtfully  into  the  midst  between  the  two,  "  I 
don't  choose !  oh,  mamma,  how  can  I  choose  ? 
I  never  was  away  from  you  in  my  life — he  prom- 
ised we  never  were  to  be  parted.  How  am  I 
to  give  him  up  ?  Oh,  why,  why  should  you  ask 
me  to  give  him  up?"  cried  the  poor  child. 
Floods  of  tears  came  to  her-aid.  She  put  her 
pretty  hands  together  like  a  child  at  prayer — 
every  line  in  her  sweet  face  was  in  itself  a  sup- 
plication. Jack,  behind  her,  stood  and  watched 
and  said  nothing.  Perhaps  he  saw,  notwith- 
standing, that  it  was  against  his  interests — and 
in  his  heart  had  a  certain  mournful  pity  for  the 
despair  in  the  old  woman's  terrible  face. 

"But  I  expect  you  to  choose,"  she  said  wildly  ; 
"  things  have  come  to  that.  It  must  be  him  or 
me — him  or  me ;  there's  no  midway  between  us. 
I  am  your  old  mother,  your  poor  old  mother, 
that  would  pluck  my  heart  out  of  my  breast  to 
give  it  you.  I've  survived  them  all,  and  done 
without  them  all,  and  lived  for  your  sake.  And 
he  is  a  young  man  that  was  taken  with  your 
pretty  face — say  it  was  your  pretty  face — say  the 
best  that  can  be  said.  If  you  were  like  death — 
if  you  lost  all  your  beauty  and  your  pretty  ways 
— if  you  were  ugly  and  ailing  and  miserable, — 
it  would  be  all  the  same  to  me;  I  would  love 
you  all  the  more — all  the  more;  and  he — he 
would  never  look  at  you  again.  That's  nature. 
I  require  you  to  choose.  It  must  be  him  or 
me." 

As  she  stood  listening,  a  change  came  over 
Pamela's  face.  Her  first  appeal  to  her  mother 
had  been  full  of  emotion,  but  of  a  gentle,  hope- 
ful, almost  superficial  kind.  She  had  taken 
tears  to  her  aid,  and  pleading  looks,  and 
believed  in  their  success  now  ns  always.  But 
as  Mrs.  Preston  spoke,  Pamela's  little  'innocent 
soul  was  shaken  as  by  an  earthquake.  She 
woke  up  and  opened  her  eyes,  and  found  that 
she  was  in  a  world  new  to  her — a  world  no  long- 
er  of  prayers,  and  tears,  and  sweet  yielding,  and 
tender  affection.  It  was  not  tender  affection 
she  had  to  do  with  now ;  it  was  fierce  love,  des- 
perate and  ruthless,  ready  to  tear  her  asunder. 
Her  tears  dried  up,  her  pretty  cheeks  grew  pale 
as  death,  she  looked  from  one  to  the  other  Avith 
a  wild  look  of  wonder,  asking  if  it  was  true. 
When  her  mother's  voice  ceased,  it  seemed  to 
Pamela  that  the  world  stood  still  for  the  moment, 
and  every  thing  in  heaven  and  earth  held  its 
breath.  She  looked  at  Jack ;  he  stood  motion- 
less, with  his  face  clouded  over,  and  made  no 
answer  to  her  pitiful  appeal.  She  looked  at 
Mrs.  Preston,  and  saw  her  mother's  ager  face 
hollow  and  excited,  her  eyes  blazing,  her  cheeks 
burning  with  a  strange  hectic  heat.  For  one 
moment  she  stood  irresolute.  Then  she  made 
one  tottering  step  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
turned  round  and  looked  at  her  lover.  Once 
more  she  clasped  her  hands,  though  she  had  no 
longer  any  hope  in  pleading.  "  I  must  stny 
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here," she  said,  with  along-drawn  sobbing  sigh 
—"I  must  stay  here,  if  1  should  die." 

They  stood  thus  and  looked  at  each  other 
for  one  of  those  moments  which  is  as  long  as  an 
"age.  The  mother  would  have  taken  her  child 
to  her  arms,  but  Pamela  would  not.  "Not  now, 
not  now  !"  she  said,  putting  back  the  embrace. 
Jack,  for  his  part,  stood  and  watched  with  an 
intensity  of  perception  he  had  never  exercised 
before — all  power  of  speech  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  from  him.  The  struggle  had  ascended 
into  a  higher  region  of  passion  than  he  knew  of. 
He  turned  and  went  to  the  door,  with  the  in- 
tention, so  far  as  he  had  any  intention,  of  retir- 
ing for  the  moment  from  the  contest.  Then  he 
came  back  again.  Whatever  the  pressure  on 
him  might  be,  he  could  not  leave  Pamela  so. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said  abruptly;  "I  am  going 
away.  But  if  you  think  I  accept  this  as  a  choice 
or  decision,  you  are  much  mistaken.  You  force 
her  to  give  in  to  you,  and  then  you  think  I  am  to 
accept  it !  I'll  do  no  such  thing.  She  could  not 
say  any  thing  else,  or  do  any  thing  else — but  all 
the  same,  she  is  mine.  You  can't  touch  that, 
do  what  you  like.  Pamela,  darling,  don't  lose 
heart ;  it's  only  for  a  little  while." 

He  did  not  stop  to  listen  to  what  her  mother 
said ;  he  turned  at  once  and  went  out,  uncon- 
sciously, in  his  excitement,  thrusting  Mrs. 
Swayne  out  of  his  way,  who  was  in  the  passage. 
He  went  off  up  the  avenue  at  a  stretch  without 
ever  drawing  breath.  A  hundred  wild  thoughts 
rose  in  his  mind;  her  mother!  what  was  her 
mother  to  him  ?  He  was  ready  to  vow  with 
Hamlet,  that  twenty  thousand  mothers  could 
not  have  filled  up  his  sum  of  love  ;  and  yet  he 
was  not  blaming  his  Pamela.  She  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  Why  had  he  never  been 
told?  why  had  not  he  known  that  this  downfall 
was  hanging  over  him  ?  Why  had  he  been  such 
a  fool  as  to  give  in  at  all  to  the  sweet  tempta- 
tion ?  Now,  of  course,  when  things  had  come 
this  length,  he  would  as  soon  have  cut  his  own 
throat  as  given  Pamela  up.  And  what  with  love 
and  rage,  and  the  sudden  calamity,  and  the 
gradual  exasperation,  he  was  beside  himself, 
and  did  not  well  know  what  he  was  about.  He 
was  almost  too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  affairs 
to  be  able  to  understand  Sara,  who  came  to  him 
as  he  entered  the  house,  and  drew  him  aside  into 
the  dining-room  to  speak  to  him.  Sara  was 
pale  enough  to  justify  her  pretext  of  headache, 
but  otherwise  she  was  full  of  energy  and  spirit, 
and  met  the  emergency  with  a  courageous  heart. 

"We  must  face  it  out  as  well  as  we  can, 
Jack,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  shining  out  large 
and  full  from  her  white  face.  "We  must  keep 
up  before  all  these  people.  They  must  not  be 
abte  to  go  away  and  say  that  something  went 
terribly  wrong  at  Brownlows.  We  must  keep 
it  up  to  the  last." 

"Pshaw!  what  does  it  matter  what  they 
think  or  what  they  say?"  said  Jack,  sitting 
down  with  a  sigh  of  weariness.  As  for  Sara, 
who  was  not  tired,  nor  had  any  personal  com- 
plication to  bow  her  down,  she  blazed  up  at  his 
indifference. 

"It  matters  every  thing!"  she  cried.  "We 
may  not  be  a  county  family  any  more,  nor  fine 
people,  but  we  are  always  the  Brownlows  of 
Master  ton.  Nobody  must  have  a  word  to  say 
about  it — for  papa's  sake." 


"  Every  body  will  soon  be  at  liberty  to  say 
what  they  please  about  it,'"  said  Jack.  "Where 
js  he?  I  had  better  go  and  talk  to  him,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"  Papa  is  in  the  library, "  said  Sara.  "Jack, 
he  wants  our  support.  He  wants  us  to  stand 
by  him — or,  I  mean,  he  wants  you ;  as  for  me, " 
she  continued,  with  a  flash  of  mingled  softness 
and  defiance,  "  he  knows  I  would  not  forsake 
him  ;  he  wants  you." 

"Why  shouldn't  you  forsake  him?"  said 
Jack,  with  a  momentary  growl;  "and  why 
should  he  be  doubtful  of  me  ?" 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  any  answer.  He 
took  the  decanter  of  sherry  from  the  sideboard, 
and  swallowed  he  did  not  know  how  much  ; 
and  then  he  went  off  to  the  library  to  seek  out 
his  father.  There  was  a  certain  stcalthiness 
about  the  house — a  feeling  that  the  people  be- 
longing to  it  were  having  interviews  in  corners, 
that  they  were  consulting  each  other,  making 
solemn  decisions,  and  that  their  guests  were 
much  in  the  way.  Though  Sara  rushed  away 
immediately  to  the  room  where  her  friends 
were,  after  waylaying  her  brother,  her  appear- 
ance did  not  alter  the  strong  sense  every  body 
had  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  very  servants 
slunk  out  of  Jack's  way,  and  stood  aside  in 
corners  to  watch  him  going  into  the  library. 
He  called  the  footman  out  of  his  hiding-place 
as  he  passed,  and  swore  at  him  for  an  imperti- 
nent fool.  The  man  had  been  doing  nothing 
that  was  impertinent,  and  yet  he  did  not  feel 
that  there  was  injustice  in  the  accusation.  Some- 
thing very  serious  had  happened,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  had  gone  all  through  the  house. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  sitting  in  the  library  do- 
ing nothing.  That,  at  least,  was  his  visible 
aspect.  Within  himself  he  had  been  calculating 
and  reckoning  up  till  his  wearied  brain  whirled 
with  the  effort.  He  sat  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
table  and  his  head  in  his  hands.  By  this  time 
his  powers  of  thought  had  failed  him.  He  sat 
looking  on,  as  it  were,  and  saw  the  castle  of  his 
prosperity  crumbling  down  into  dust  before  him. 
Every  thing  he  had  ever  aimed  at  seemed  to 
drop  from  him.  He  had  no  longer  any  thing  to 
conceal ;  but  he  knew  that  he  had  stood  at  the 
bar  before  his  children,  and  had  been  pardoned 
but  not  justified.  They  would  stand  by  him, 
but  they  did  not  approve  him ;  and  they  had 
seen  the  veil  of  his  heart  lifted,  and  had  looked 
in  and  found  darker  things  there  than  he  him- 
self had  ever  been  conscious  of.  He  was  so  ab- 
sorbed in  this  painful  maze  of  thought  that  he 
did  not  even  look  up  when  Jack  came  in.  Of 
course  Jack  would  come ;  he  knew  that.  Jack 
was  ruined  ;  they  were  all  ruined.  All  for  the 
advantage  of  a  miserable  woman  who  would  get 
no  comfort  out  of  her  inheritance,  whose  very 
life  was  hanging  on  a  thread.  It  seemed  hard 
to  him  that  Providence,  which  had  always  been 
so  kind  to  him,  should  permit  it.  When  his  son 
came  in  and  drew  a  chair  to  the  other  side  of  the 
table  he  roused  himself.  "Is  it  you,  Jack?" 
he  said  ;  "I  am  so  tired  that  I  fear  I  am  stu- 
pid. I  was  very  hard  driven  last  night." 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  with  a  little  shudder;  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  him,  and  their  eyes 
met,  and  they  knew  what  each  had  meant.  It 
was  a  hard  moment  for  the  father  who  had  been 
mad,  and  had  come  to  his  senses  again,  but  yet 
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did  not  know  what  horrible  suspicion  it  was  un- 
"der  which  for  a  moment  he  had  ^ain. 

"I  was  hard  driven,"  he  repeated,  pathetical- 
ly— «  very  hard  put  to  it.  I  had  been  standing 
.out  for  a  long  time,  and  then  in  a  moment  I 
broke  down — that  is  how  it  was.  But  I  shall 
be  able  to  talk  it  all  over  with  you — by  and  by." 

"That  was  what  I  came  for,  sir,"  said  Jack. 
"We  must  know  what  we  are  to  do." 

And  then  Mr.  Brownlow  put  down  his  support- 
ing hands  from  his  head,  and  steadied  himself 
in  a  wearied  wondering  way.  Jack  for  the  mo- 
ment had  the  authority  on  his  side. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

COMPOUND     INTEREST. 

MR.  BROWNLOW  and  his  son  were  a  long 
time  together.  They  talked  until  the  autumn 
day  darkened,  and  they  had  no  more  light  for 
their  calculations.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  been  very 
weary,  even  stupefied.  He  had  entered  upon 
the  conversation  because  he  could  not  resist 
Jack's  eagerness,  and  the  decided  claim  he  made 
to  know  fully  a  business  which  so  much  con- 
cerned him.  He  had  a  right  to  know,  which 
his  father  could  not  dispute  ;  but  nevertheless  all 
the  events  of  the*  past  twenty-four  hours  had 
worn  Mr.  Brownlow  out.  He  was  stupefied ; 
he  did  not  know  what  had  happened  ;  he  could 
not  recollect  the  details.  When  his  attention 
was  fully  arrested,  a  certain  habit  of  business 
kept  him  on,  and  his  mind  was  clear  enough 
when  they  went  into  figures,  and  when  he  had 
to  make  his  son  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
misfortune  which  had  almost  thrown  his  own 
mind  off  its  balance.  The  facts  were  be- 
yond all  comment.  It  was  simple  ruin  ;  but 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  men,  and  their  agree- 
ment in  it,  that  they  both  worked  out  their 
reckoning  unflinchingly,  and  when  they  saw 
what  it  was,  did  not  so  much  as  utter  an  excla- 
fhation.  They  laid  down,  the  one  his  pen  and 
the  other  his  pencil,  as  the  twilight  darkened 
round  them.  There  was  no  controversy  between 
them.  It  was  nobody's  fault.  Jack  might 
have  added  a  sting  to  every  thing  by  reproach- 
ing his  father  for  the  ignorance  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  but  he  had  no  mind  for 
any  such  useless  exasperation.  Things  were  as 
bad  as  bad  could  be  ;  therefore  they  brought  their 
calculations  to  an  end  very  quietly,  and  came  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  darkness  closed  over 
them.  They  sat  for  a  minute  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  table,  not  looking  at  each  other,  with 
their  papers  before  them,  and  their  minds  filled 
with  one  sombre  thought.  Whether  it  was  that 
or  the  mere  fall  of  day  which  was  closing  round 
them  neither  could  have  told — only  that  under 
this  dull  oppression  there  was  in  Jack's  mind  a 
certain  wild  suppressed  impatience,  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  all  that  was  included  in  the 
crisis  ;  while  his  father  in  the  midst  of  it  could 
not  repress  a  strange  longing  to  throw  himself 
down  upon  the  sofa,  to  close  his  eyes,  to  be  alone 
in  the  silence  and  darkness.  Rest  was  his  most 
imperative  want.  The  young  man's  mind  was 
thrilling  with  a  desire  to  be  up  ami  at  his  troub- 
les, to  fight  and  make  some  head  against  them. 
But  then  things  were  new  to  Jack ;  whereas  to 


Mr.  Brownlow,  who  had  already  made  a  long 
I  and  not  guiltless  struggle,  the  only  thing  ap- 
I  parent  and  desirable  was  rest — to  lie  down  and 
|  be  quiet  for  a  little,  to  have  no  question  asked 
I  him,  nothing  said  to  him,  or,  if  it  should  please 
God,  to  sleep. 

Jack,  however,  was  not  the  man,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  let  his  father  get  either  sleep 
or  rest.  After  they  had  made  all  the  calcula- 
tions possible,  and  said  every  thing  that  was  to 
be  said,  he  did  not  go  away,  but  sat  silent,  bit- 
ing his  nails  and  pondering  much  in  his  mind. 
They  had  been  thus  for  about  half  an  hour 
without  exchanging  a  word,  when  he  suddenly 
broke  into  speech. 

"  It  must  go  into  Chancery,  I  suppose  ?"  he 
said.  "  She  has  got  to  prove  her  identity,  and 
all  that.  You  will  have  time  at  least  to  realize 
all  your  investments.  Too  much  time  per- 
haps." 

"She  is  an  old  woman,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
He  was  thinking  of  nothing  beyond  the  mere 
matter  of  fact,  and  there  was  no  meaning  in  his 
voice,  but  yet  it  startled  his  son.  "  And  you 
were  to  marry  her  daughter.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten that."  You  were  very  decided  on  the 
subject  last  time  you  spoke  to  me.  In  that  case 
every  thing  would  be  yours." 

UI  hope  she  may  live  forever !"  said  Jack, 
getting  up  from  his  chair;  "and  she  has  no 
intention  of  giving  me  her  daughter  now — not 
that  her  intention  matters  much,"  he  said  to 
himself,  half  muttering,  as  he  stood  with  his 
hand  on  the  table.  The  change  was  bewilder- 
ing. He  would  have  his  Pamela  still,  whatever 
any  body  might  say;  but  to  run  away  with  his 
pretty  penniless  darling,  and  work  for  her  and 
defy  the  world  for  her,  was  very  different  from 
running  away  with  the  little  heiress  who  had  a 
right  to  every  penny  he  had  supposed  his  own. 
It  was  very  hard  upon  him  ;  but  all  the  same»ln! 
had  no  intention  of  giving  in.  No  idea  of  selt- 
saerifice^ver  crossed  his  mind.  It  made  the 
whole  matter  more  confusing,  more  disagreea- 
ble— but  any  body's  intention  mattered  very  lit- 
tle, father  or  mother ;  he  meant  to  have  his 
love  and  his  way  all  the  same. 

"It  does  matter,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  "It 
had  much  better  never  go  into  Chancery  at  all. 
I  never  had  any  objections  to  the  girl — you  need 
not  be  impatient.  I  always  liked  the  girl.  She 
is  like  your  mother.  I  never  knew  what  it 
was — "  Then  Mr.  Brownlow  made  a  little 
pause.  "  Poor  Bessie  !"  he  said,  though  it  was  an 
exclamation  that  did  not  seem  called  for.  It 
was  this  fortune  that  had  first  made  him  think 
of  Bessie.  It  was  for  her  sake — for  the  sake  of 
making  a  very  foolish  marriage — that  he  had 
made  use  of  the  money  which  at  first  was  noth- 
ing but  a  plague  and  burden  to  him.  Somehow 
she  seemed  to  come  up  before  him  now  it  was 
melting  away,  and  he  knew  that  the  charm  of 
Pamela's  dewy  eyes  and  fresh  face  had  been 
their  resemblance  to  Bessie.  The  thought  soft- 
ened his  heart,  and  yet  made  it  sting  and  ache. 
"This  matter  is  too  important  for  temper  or 
pride,"  he  went  on,  recovering  himself.  "If  we 
are  to  treat  as  enemies,  of  course  I  must  resist, 
and  it  will  bo  a  long  suit,  and  perhaps  outlive  us 
all.  But  if  you  are  to  be  her  daughter's  hus- 
band, the  question  is  different.  You  are  the 
natural  negotiator  between  us  " 
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"I  can't  be;  it  is  impossible,"  cried  Jack;  it.  The  recollection  of  the  gathering  in  the 
and  then  he  sat  down  again  in  his  chair  in  a  sort :  evening  had  gone  out  of  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind, 
of  sullen  fury  with  himself.  Of  course  he  was  j  and  even  Jack  had  forgotten  all  about  it. 
the  natural  negotiator.  It  was  weakness  itself  "  Like  men !"  Sara  said  to  herself,  indignantly, 
to  think  of  flinching  from  so  plain  a  duty ;  and  '  She  had  every  thing  to  do,  though  she  had  not 
yet  he  would  rather  have  faced  a  battery  or  led  slept  all  night,  and  had  not  escaped  her  share  of 


a  forlorn  hope. 

"You  must  be,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 


We 


are  all  excited  at  this  present  moment ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  what  your  position  entails. 
You  are  my  son,  and  you  are,  against  my  will, 
contrary  to  my  advice,  engaged  to  her  daugh- 
ter. Unless  you  mean  to  throw  off  the  girl  you 
love  because  she  has  suddenly  become  an  heir- 
ess— " 

"I  mean  nothing  of  the  sort, " cried  Jack, 
angrily.  "  I  shall  never  throw  her  off." 

"  Then  you  can't  help  having  an  interest  in  her 
fortune  ;— and  doing  the  best  you  can  for  her," 
said  his  father,  after  a  pause. 

Then  again  silence  fell  upon  the  two.  It  was 
natural  and  reasonable,  but  it  was  utterly  re- 
pugnant, even  though  one  of  them,  thus  urged 
it,  to  both.  A  thing  may  be  recommended  by 
good  sense,  and  by  all  the  force  of  personal  in- 
terest, and  yet  may  be  more  detestable  than  if 
it  was  alike  foolish  and  wicked.  This  was  how 
it  seemed  to  Jack ;  and  for  Mr.  Brownlow,  in 
the  whirl  of  ruin  which  had  sucked  him  in,  it 
was  as  yet  but  a  poor  consolation  that  his  son 
might  get  the  benefit.  Acting  by  the  dictates 
of  nature  he  would  rather  have  kept  his  son  at 
his  side  to  share  his  fortune  and  stand  by  him. 
Yet  it  was  his  duty  to  advise  Jack  to  go  over  to 
the  other  side  and  take  every  thing  he  had  from 
him,  and  negotiate  the  transfer  of  his  fortune — 
to  "  do  the  best  he  could,"  in  short,  for  his 
father's  adversary.  It  was  not  an  expedient 
agreeable  to  either,  and  yet  it  was  a  thing  which 
reason  and  common  sense  demanded  should  be 

While  they  sat  thus  gloomily  together,  the 


household  went  on  in  a  strangely  unco 


able 


the  excitement  of  the  day.  She  had  to  give  all 
the  orders  and  make  all  the  arrangements,  and 
now  sat  dauntless  pouring  out  the  tea,  keeping 
everybody  at  bay,  acknowledging  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  only  by  unusual  depth  of  color  on 
her  cheek,  and  an  unusual  translucent  sheen  in 
her  big  eyes.  They  did  not  flash  or  sparkle  as 
other  eyes  might  have  done,-  but  shone  like 
globes  full  of  some  weird  and  visionary  light. 
She  had  an  answer  ready  for  every  body,  and 
yet  all  the  while  she  was  racking  her  mind  to 
think  what  could  they  be  doing  down  stairs, 
what  decision  could  they  be  coming  to  ?  She 
was  doing  her  part  stoutly  in  ignorance  and 
patience,  spreading  her  pretty  draperies  before 
them,  as  it  were,  and  keeping  the  world'  at  arm's 
length.  "  Oh,  yes,  the  Motherwells  are  com- 
ing," she  said,  "  but  they  will  come  dressed  for 
dinner,  which  none  of  us  are  as  yet.  They  are 
only  at  Ridley  —  they  have  not  very  far  to  come. 
Yes,  I  think  we  had  better  have  a  dance.  Jack 
is  not  good  for  much  in  that  way.  He  never 
was.  He  was  always  an  out-of-doors  sort  of 
boy." 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  care  for  out-of-doors 
either,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies  ;  "  and, 
Sara,  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  him.  He 
always  looks  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  something 
else." 

"Something  else  than  —  what?"  said  Sara. 
"  He  has  something  else  than  us  to  think  of  —  if 
that  is  what  you  mean.  He  is  not  one  of  your 
idle  people  —  "  which  speech  was  met  by  a  burst 
of  laughter. 

"Oh  no;  he  is  very  diligent;  he  loves  busi- 
ness," said  young  Keppel.  "  We  are  all  aware 
of  that." 


way  outside.     The  men  came  stragglirijfin  f  rom  |      "  He  is  not  at  the  bar,  you  know,"  retorted 


their  shooting,  or  whatever  they  had  been  doing ; 
and,  though  Sara  was  with  the  ladies,  every 
body  knew  by  instinct,  as  it  seemed,  that  her 
father  and  brother  were  consulting  together  over 
something  very  serious,  shut  up  in  the  library, 
Mr.  Brownlow  neglecting  his  business  and  Jack 
his  pleasure.  If  it  had  only  been  business  that 
was  neglected,  nobody  would  have  been  sur- 
prised ;  but  when  things  were  thus  pushed  be- 
yond that  natural  regard  for  appearances  which 
is  born  with  Englishmen,  they  must  be  serious 
indeed.  Then,  of  course,  to  make  matters 
worse,  the  gentlemen  came  in  earlier  than  usual. 
It  was  their  curiosity,  the  elder  ladies  said  to 
each  other,  for  every  body  knows  that  it  is  men 
who  are  the  true  gossips  and*  ferret  every  thing 
out ;  but,  however  that  might  be,  it  threw  ad- 
ditional embarrassment  upon  Sara,  who  stood 
bravely  at  her  post — a  little  flushed,  perhaps, 
and  unnaturally  gay,  but  holding  out  with 
dauntless  courage.  She  had  every  thing  to  take 
on  her  own  shoulders.  That  night,  as  it  hap- 
pened by  unlucky  chance,  there  was  to  be  a 
dinner-party.  Sir  Charles  Motherwell  and  his 
mother  were  coming,  and  were  to  stay  all  night ; 

and  the  rector  was  coming,  he  who  knew  the    ....  0 J      Jt  „ 

house  better  than  anybody  else,  and  would  be  j  the  young  people  thought— to  their  rooms   to 
most  quick  of  all  to  discover  the  difference  in  >  dress.     And  some  of  them  thought  Sara  "  really 


the  dauntless  Sara.  "  He  has  not  briefs  pouring 
in  upon  him  like  —  some  people.  But  it  is  very 
good  of  you  to  take  so  much  notice  of  us  between 
the  circuits  —  is  that  the  right  word  ?  And  to  re- 
ward you,  you  shall  manage  the  dance  ?  Does 
Sir  Charles  dance  ?  I  suppose  so  —  all  common 
people  do." 

"  Sara,  my  love,  don't  speak  so,"  said  one  of 
the  matrons.  "  The  Motherwells  are  one  of  the 
best  families  in  the  country.  I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  common  people." 

"I  mean  people  who  are  just  like  other  peo- 
ple," said  Sara,  "as  we  all  are.  If  we  did  not 
wear  different  colored  dresses  and  have  different- 
colored  hair  and  eyes,  I  don't  see  how  we  could 
be  told  from  each  other.  As  for  gentlemen  gen- 
erally, you  know  one  never  knows  which  is 
which  !"  she  cried,  appealing  to  the  candor  of 
her  friends.  "We  pretend  to  do  it,  to  please 
them.  Half  of  them  have  light  beards  and  half 
of  them  have  dark,  and  one  never  gets  any  far- 
ther ;  except  with  those  whom  one  has  the  hon- 
or to  know,"  said  Sara,  rising  and  making  a 
courtesy  to  the  young  men  who  were  round  her. 
Then,  amid  laughter  and  remonstrances,  they 
all  went  fluttering  away  —  too  early,  as  most  of 
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too  bad;"  and  some  were  sure  the  gentlemen 
did  not  like  it.  The  gentlemen,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  mind.  They  said  to  each  other,  "By 
Jove!  how  pretty  she  was  to-night;"  and  some 
of  them  wondered  how  much  money  she  would 
lave  ;  and  some  supposed  she  would  marry  Char- 
ley Motherwell  after  all.  And,  for  the  moment, 
what  with  dinner  approaching  and  the  prospect 
of  the  dance  after,  both  the  ladies  and^he  men 
forgot  to  wopder  what  could  be  the  matter  with 
the  family,  and  what  Mr.  Brownlow  was  saying 
to  Jack. 

But  as  for  Sara,  she  did  not  forget.  Though 
she  was  first  to  move,  she  was  still  in  the  draw- 
ing-room when  they  all  went  away,  and  came  pit- 
ifully up  to  the  big  fire  which  sent  gleams  of  light 
about  through  all  the  dark  room,  and  knelt  down 
on  the  hearth  and  warmed  her  hands,  and  shiv- 
ered, not  with  cold,  but  excitement.  Her  eyes 
were  big  and  nervous  and  dilated  ;  but  though 
her  tears  came  easily  enough  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, to-night 'she  did  not  cry.  She  knelt 'be- 
fore the  fire  and  held  out  her  hands  to  it,  and  then 
wrung  them  hard  together,  wondering  how  she 
should  ever  be  able  to  go  through  the  evening, 
and  what  they  were  doing  down  stairs,  and 
whether  she  should  not  go  and  remind  them  of 
the  dinner.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  for  the  mo- 
ment she  had  got  rid  of  her  enemies,  and  had 
time  to  think  ;  but  she  was  too  restless  to  think, 
and  every  moment  seemed  an  hour  to  her.  As 
soon  as  the  steps  and  voices  of  the  guests  became 
inaudible  on  the*  stairs,  she  got  up,  and  went 
down  to  seek  them  out  in  the  library.  There 
were  two  or  three  servants  in  the  hall,  more  than 
had  any  right  to  be  there,  and  Willis,  who  was 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  came  up  to  her 
in  a  doubtful,  hesitating  way.  A  gentleman  had 
come  up  from  the  office,  he  said  ;  but  he  did  not 
like  to  disturb  Master,  as  was  a-talking  with  Mr. 
John  in  the  library.  The  gentleman  was  in  the 
dining-room.  Would  Miss  Sara  see  him,  or  was 
her  papa  to  be  told  ?  Sara  was  so  much  excited 
already,  that  she  saw  in  this  visitor  only  some 
new  trouble,  and  jumped  at  the  idea  of  meeting 
it  herself,  and  perhaps  saving  her  father  some- 
thing. "  I  will  see  him,"  she  said  ;  and  she  call- 
ed up  all  her  resolution,  and  went  rapidly,  with 
the  haste  of  desperation,  into  the  dining-room. 
The  door  had  closed  behind  her,  and  she  had 
glided  past  the  long,  brilliant,  flower-decked  ta- 
ble to  where  somebody  was  standing  by  the  fire- 
place ere  she  really  thought  what  she  was  doing. 
When  the  stranger  started  and  spoke,  Sara  woke 
up  as  from  a  dream  ;  and  when  she  found  it  was 
Powys  who  was  looking  at  her — looking  anxious, 
wistful,  tender,  not  like  the  other  people — the 
poor  girl's  composure  failed  her.  She  gave  him 
one  glance,  and  then  all  the  tears  that  had  been 
gathering  in  her  eyes  suddenly,  burst  forth. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Powys,  tell  me  what  it  is  all  about !" 
she  cried,  holding  out  her  hands  to  him.  And 
he,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  not  thinking 
of  himself  or  of  his  love,  only  penetrated  to  the 
heart  by  her  tears,  sprang  forward  and  took  her 
into  his  arms  and  comforted  her.  There  was 
one  moment  in  which  neither  of  them  knew. 
For  that  brief  instant  they  clung  to  each  other 
unwitting,  and  then  they  fell  apart,  and  stood 
and  looked  at  each  other,  and  trembled,  not  know- 
ing in  their  confupion  and  consciousness  and 
trouble  what  to  say. 


"  Don't  be  angry  with  me !"  he  cried  ;  "  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing — I  did  not  mean — 
forgive  me  ! — you  were  crying,  and  I  could  not 
bear  it ;  how  could  I  stand  still  and  see  you  cry  ?" 

"'I  am  not  angry,"  said  Sara,  softly.  Never 
in  her  life  had  she  spoken  so  softly  before.  ' '  I 
know  you  did  not  mean  it ;  I  am  in  such  terri- 
ble trouble ;  and  they  never  told  me  it  was 
you." 

Then  Powys  crept  closer  once  more,  poor  young 
fellow,  knowing  he  ought  not,  but  too  far  gone 
for  reason.  "  But  it  is  I, "  he  said,  softly  touch- 
ing the  hand  with  which  she  leaned  on  the  man- 
tle piece, — "  to  serve  you — to  do  anything — any 
thing!  only  tell  me  what  there  is  that  I  can 
do?" 

Then  she  looked  up  with  her  big  lucid  eyes, 
and  two  big  tears  in  them,  and  smiled  at  him 
though  her  heart  felt  like  to  burst,  and  put  out 
her  hands  again,  knowing  this  time  what  she  was 
doing ;  and  he  took  them,  half-crazed  with  the 
joy  and  the  wickedness.  "  I  came  up  with  some 
papers,"  he  said ;  ' '  I  came  against  my  will ;  I 
never  thought,  I  never  hoped  to  see  you ;  and 
your  father  will  think  I  have  done  it  dishonora- 
bly on  purpose ;  tell  me,  oh,  tell  me,  what  I  can 
do." 

"I  don't  think  you  can  do  any  thing,"  said 
Sara,  "nor  any  body  else.  I  should  not  speak 
to  you,  but  I  can't  help  it.  We  are  in  great 
trouble.  And  then  you  are  the  only  one  I  could 
speak  to,"  said  the  girl,  with  unconscious  self-be- 
trayal. "  I  think  we  have  lost  every  thing  we 
have  in  the  world." 

"Lost  every  thing !"  said  Powys ;  his  eyes  be- 
gan to  dance,  and  his  cheek  to  burn — "lost  every 
thing  !"  It  was  he  now  who  trembled  with  ea- 
gerness, and  surprise,  and  joy.  "  I  don't  want  to 
be  glad,"  be  cried,  "but  I  could  work  for  you, 
slave  for  you — I  shouldn't  mind  what  I  did — " 

"Oh,  hush  !"  cried  Sara,  interrupting  him,  "I 
think  I  hear  papa  :  it  might  not  matter  for  us, 
but  it  is  him  we  ought  to  think  of.  We  have  got 
people  coming,  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do — I 
must  go  to  papa." 

Then  the  young  man  stood  and  looked  at  her 
wistfully.     "  I  can't  help  you  with  that,"  he  said, 
' '  I  can't  be  any  good  to  you — the  only  thing  I 
can  do  is  to  go  away  ;  but,  Sara !  you  have  only, 
to  tell  me  ;  you  know — " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  him  once 
more,  and  the  two  bigs  tears  fell,  and  her  lips 
quivered  as  she  tried  to  smile ;  she  was  not  an- 
gry— "  yes,"  she  said,  "  I  know ;"  and  then  there 
were  sounds  outside,  and  in  a  moment  this 
strange,  wild,  sweet  surprise  was  over.  Sara 
rushed  out  to  the  library  without  another  word, 
and  Powys,  tingling  to  the  very  points  of  his  fin- 
gers, gave  his  bundleof  papers  to  Willis  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  said  he  would  come  back, 
and  rushed  out  into  the  glare  of  Lady  Mother- 
well's  lamps  as  her  carriage  came  sweeping  up 
the  avenue.  He  did  not  know  who  the  little  old 
lady  was,  nor  who  the  tall  figure  with  the  black 
mustache  might  be  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage  ; 
but  they  both  remarked  him  as  he  came  down 
the  steps  at  a  bound.  It  gave  them  their  first 
impression  of  something  unusual  about  the  house. 
"  It  is  seven  now,"  Lady  Motherwell  said,  "  and 
dinner  ought  to  be  in  half  an  hour — what  an  odd 
moment  to  go  away."  She  was  still  more  sur- 
prised to  see  no  one  but  servants  when  she  enter- 
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ed,  and  to  be  shown  into  the  deserted  drawing- 
room  where  there  was  not  a  sign  of  any  one 
about.  "I  don't  know  what  they  mean  by  it, 
Charley,"  Lady  Motherwell  said  ;  "  Mr.  Brown- 
low  or  "somebody  was  always  here  to  receive  us 
before."  Sir  Charles  did  not  say  any  thing,  but 
he  pulled  his  mustache,  and  he,  too,  thought  it 
was  rather  queer. 

When  Sara  rushed  into  the  library  not  five 
minutes  before  Lady  Mother  well's  arrival,  the 
consultation  there  had  been  broken  up.  Jack, 
notwithstanding  his  many  preoccupations,  had 
yet  presence  of  mind  enough  to  remember  that 
it  was  time  to  dress,  as  well  as  to  perceive  that 
all  had  been  said  that  could  be  said .  Mr.  Brown- 
low  was  alone.  He  had  stolen  to  the  sofa  for 
which  he  had  been  longing  all  the  afternoon,  and 
had  laid  himself  down  on  it.  The  room  was  very 
dimly  lighted  by  a  pair  of  candles  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  It  was  a  large  room,  and  the  faint  twink- 
le of  those  distant  lights  made  it  look  ghostly, 
and  it  was  a  very  strange  sight  to  see  Mr.  Brown- 
low  lying  on  a  sofa.  He  roused  himself  when 
Sara  came  in,  but  it  was  with  an  effort,  and  he 
was  very  reluctant  to  be  disturbed.  "  Seven 
o'clock  ! "  he  said — "  is  it  seven  o'clock  ?  but  leave 
me  a  little  longer,  my  darling ;  ten  minutes  is 
enough  for  dress." 

"Oh,  papa,"  said  Sara,  "it  is  dreadful  to  think 
of  dress  at  all,  or  any  thing  so  trifling,  on  such 
a  day  ;  but  we  must  do  it — people  will  think —  ; 
I  am  sure  even  already  they  may  be  thinking — " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  vaguely — "I 
don't  think  it  matters — I  would  rather  have  five 
minutes'  sleep." 

"Papa,"  said  Sara  in  desperation,  "I  have 
just  seen  Mr.  Powys — he  has  come  with  some  pa- 
pers— that  is,  I  think  he  has  gone  away.  He 
came  to — to — I  mean  he  told  me  he  was  sent 
to —  I  did  not  understand  what  it  was,  but  he 
has  gone  away — " 

"  Ah,  he  has  gone  away,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow, 
sitting  up  ;  "  that  is  all  right — all  right.  And 
there  are  the  Motherwells  coming.  Sara,  I  think 
Charles  Motherwell  is  a  very  honest  sort  of  man." 

"Yes,  papa,"  said  Sara.  She  was  too  much 
excited  and  disturbed  to  perceive  clearly  what 
he  meant,  and  yet  the  contrast  of  the  two  names 
struck  her  dimly.  At  such  a  moment  what  was 
Charles  Motherwell  to  her  ? 

"I  think  he's  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  rising  ;  and  he  went  and  stirred  the 
smoldering  fire.  Then  he  came  up  to  where 
she  stood,  watching  him.  "We  shall  have  to 
go  and  live  in  the  house  at  Masterton,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  "  It  will  be  a  strange  place  for  such 
a  creature  as  you." 

"I  don't  see  why  it  should  be  strange  for  me," 
said  Sara ;  and  then  her  face  blazed  suddenly 
with  a  color  her  father  did. not  understand. 
' '  Papa,  I  shall  have  you  all  to  myself, "  she  said, 
hurriedly,  feeling  in  her  heart  more  than  half  a 
hypocrite.  "  There  will  be  no  troublesome  par- 
ties like  this,  and  nobody  we  don't  want  to 
see." 

Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  her  half  suspiciously ; 
but  he  did  not  know  what  had  happened  in  those 
two  minutes  beside  the  fruit  and  flowers  in  the 
dining-room.  He  made  a  desperate  effort  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  to  take  courage  and  play  out 
his  part  steadily  to  the  end. 

"We  must  get  through  it  to-night,"  he  said. 


"We  must  keep  up  for  to-night.  Go  and  put 
on  all  your  pretty  things,  my  darling.  You  have 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  every  thing  to-day." 

"No,  papa;  it  does  not  matter,"  said  Sara, 
smothering  the  longing  she  had  to  cry,  and  tell 
him — tell  him  ? — she  did  not  know  what.  And 
then  she  turned  and  put  her  one  question. 
"Is  it  true? — have  we  nothing?  Is  it  all  as 
that  tenable  woman  said  ?" 

Mr.  Brownlow  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  and 
leaned  upon  her,  slight  prop  as  she  was.  "You 
were  born  in  the  old  house  in  Masterton,"  he  said, 
with  a  certain  tone  of  appeal  in  his  voice ; 
"  your  mother  lived  in  it.  It  was  bright  enough 
once."  Then  he  stopped  and  led  her  gently  to- 
ward the  door.  "But,  Sara,  don't  forget,"  he 
said  hurriedly,  "I  think  a  great  deal  of  Charles 
Motherwell — I  am  sure  he  is  kind  and  honest 
and  true." 

"  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  us  !"  said  Sara, 
with  a  thrill  of  fear. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  almost 
humbly.  "I  don't  know — if  it  might  be  best 
for  you — " 

And  then  he  kissed  her  and  sent  her  away. 
Sara  flew  to  her  own  room  with  her  heart  beat- 
ing so  loud  that  it  almost  choked  her.  So  many 
excitements  all  pressing  on  her  together — so 
many  things  to  think  of — was  almost  more  than 
an  ordinary  brain  could  bear.  And  to  dress  in 
all  her  bravery  and  go  down  and  look  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened — to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble just  there  where  she  had  been  standing  half  an 
hour  before — to  smile  and  talk  and  look  her 
best  as  if  every  thing  was  steady  under  her  feet, 
and  she  knew  of  no  volcano !  And  then,  to 
crown  all,  Sir  Charles  Motherwell !  In  the 
height  of  her  excitement  it  was  perhaps  a  relief 
to  her  to  think  how  at  least  she  would  crush 
that  one  pretendant.  If  it  should  be  the  last 
act  of  her  reign  at  Brownlows,  there  would  be  a 
certain  poetic  justice  in  it.  If  he  .was  so  foolish, 
if  he  was  so  persistent,  Sara  savagely  resolved 
that  she  would  let  him  propose  this  time.  And 
then  !  But  then  she  cried,  to  Angelique's  great 
discomfiture,  without  any  apparent  reason. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  a  young  lady  who 
left  herself  but  twenty  minutes  to  dress  in,  and 
wept  in  an  unprovoked  and  exasperating  way  in 
the  middle  of  it?  Sara  was  so  shaken  and 
driven  about  by  emotion  and  by  self-restraint 
that  she  was  humble  to  Angelique  in  the  midst 
of  all  her  own  tumults  of  soul. 


CHAPTER  XL.- 

JACK'S     LAST     TRIAL. 

THE  dinner  passed  over  without,  so  far  as  the 
guests  were  aware,  any  special  feature  in  it. 
Jack  might  look  out  of  sorts,  perhaps,  but  then 
Jack  had  been  out  of  sorts  for  some  time  past. 
As  for  Sara,  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  were  so 
much  brighter  than  usual,  that  some  people 
went  so  far  as  to  suppose  she  had  stooped  to  the 
vulgar  arts  of  the  toilet.  Sir  Charles  Mother- 
well  was  by  her  side,  and  she  was  talking  to 
him  with  more  than  ordinary  vivacity.  Mr. 
Brownlow,  for  his  part,  looked  just  as  usual. 
People  do  not  trouble  themselves  to  observe 
whether  the  head  of  the  house,  when  it  is  a  man 
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of  his  age,  looks  pale  or  otherwise.  He  talked 
just  as  usual ;  and  though,  perhaps,  it  was  he 
who  had  suffered  most  in  this  crisis,  it  did  not 
cost  him  so  much  now  as  it  did  to  his  son  and 
daughter.  And  the  new  people  who  came  only 
for  the  evening,  and  knew  nothing  about  it, 
amused  the  people  who  were  living  at  Brown- 
lows,  and  had  felt  in  the  air  some  indication  of 
the  storm.  Every  thing  went  on  well,  to  the 
amazement  of  those  who  were  principally  con- 
cerned— that  is  to  say,  every  thing  went  on  like 
a  dream  ;  the  h%urs  and  all  the  sayings  and 
doings  in  them,  even  those  which  they  them- 
selves did  and  said,  swept  on,  and  carried  with 
them  the  three  who  had  anxieties  so  much 
deeper  at  heart.  Sara's  cheeks  kept  burning 
,  crimson  all  the  night ;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  stood 
apart  and  talked  heavily  with  one  or  other  of  his 
guests ;  and  Jack  did  the  best  he  could — going 
so  far  as  to  dance,  which  was  an  exercise  he 
did  not  much  enjoy.  And  the  guests  called  it 
"a  very  pleasant  evening,"  with  more  than 
ordinary  sincerity.  When  the  greater  part  of 
those  heavy  hours  had^  passed,  and  they  began 
to  see  the  end  of  their  trial,  a  servant  came  into 
the  room  and  addressed  himself  to  Jack,  who 
was  just  then  standing  with  his  partner  in  the 
pause  of  a  waltz.  Sara,  though  she  was  her- 
self flying  round  the  room  at  the  moment,  saw 
it,  and  lost  breath.  Mr.  Brownlow  saw  it  from 
the  little  inner  drawing-room.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  that  one 
point,  but  the  fact  was  nobody  even  noticed  it 
but  themselves  and  Jack's  partner,  who  was 
naturally  indignant  when  he  gave  up  her  hand 
and  took  her  back  to  her  seat.  Somebody  want- 
ed to  see  him,  the  servant  said — somebody  who 
•  would  not  take  any  answer,  but  insisted  on 
seeing  Mr.  John — somebody  from  the  cottages 
at  the  gate.  It  was  Willis  himself  who  came, 
and  he  detracted  in  no  way  from  the  importance 
of  the  communication.  His  looks  were  grave 
enough  for  a  plenipotentiary.  His  master, 
looking  at  him,  felt  that  Willis  must  know  all ; 
but  Willis,  to  tell  the  truth,  knew  nothing.  He 
felt  that  something  was  wrong,  and,  with  the 
instinct  of  a  British  domestic,  recognized  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  make  the  most  of  it — that  was 
all.  Jack  went  out  following  him,  but  the  peo- 
ple who  did  not  know  there  was  any  thing 
significant  in  his  going,  took  very  little  notice 
of  it.  The  only  visible  consequence  was,  that 
thenceforward  Sara  was  too  tired  to  dance,  and 
Mr.  Brownlow  forgot  what  he  was  saying  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence.  Simple  as  the  cause 
might  be,  it  was  alarming  to  them. 

Jack  asked  the  man  no  questions  as  he  went 
down  stairs  ;  he  was  himself  wound-up  and  ready 
for  any  thing.  Whatever  additional  hardship  or 
burden  might  come,  his  position  could  scarcely 
be  made  worse.  So  he  was  in  a  manner  indif- 
ferent. What  could  it  matter  ?  In  the  hall  he 
found  Mrs.  Sw'ayne  standing  wrapped  up  in  a 
big  shawl.  She  was  excited,  and  fluttered,  and 
breathless,  and  almost  unable  to  speak,  and  the 
shawl  which  was  thrown  over  her  head  showed 
that  she  had  come  in  haste.  She  put  her  hand 
on  Jack's  arm,  and  dre\r  him  to  a  side  out  of 
hearing  of  the  servants,  and  then  her  message 
burst  forth. 

"  It's  not  what  I  ever  thought  I'd  come  to. 
It  ain't  what  I'd  do,  if  e'er  a  one  of  us  were  in 


our  right  senses,"  she  cried.  "But  you  must 
come  down  to  her  this  very  moment.  Come 
along  with  me,  Mr.  John.  It's  that  dark  I've 
struck  my  foot  again'  every  tree,  and  I've  come 
that  fast  I  ain't  got  a  bit  of  breath  left  in  my 
body.  Come  down  to  her  this  very  moment. 
Come  along  with  me." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Matter !  It's  matter  enough,"  gasped  Mrs. 
Swayne,  "  or  it  never  would  have  been  me  to 
come  leaving  my  man  in  his  rheumatics,  and  the 
street  door  open,  and  an  old  shawl  over  my  head. 
And  there  ain't  one  minute  to  be  lost.  Get 
your  hat  and  something  to  keen  you  warm,  and 
I'll  tell  you  by  the  way.  It's  bitter  cold  out- 
side." 

In  spite  of  himself  Jack  hesitated.  His  pride 
rose  up  against  the  summons.  Pamela  had  left 
him  and  gone  over  to  her  mother's  side,  and  her 
mother  was  no  longer  a  nameless  poor  woman, 
but  the  hard  creditor  who  was  about  to  ruin  him 
and  his.  Though  he  had  vowed  that  he  would  nev- 
er give  her  up,  yet  somehow  at  that  moment  his 
pride  got  the  better  of  his  love.  He  hesitated, 
and  stood  looking  at  the  breathless  messenger, 
who  herself,  in  her  turn,  began  to  look  at  him 
with  a  certain  contempt. 

"  If  you  ain't  a-coming,  Mr.  John."  said  Mrs. 
Swaync,  "  say  so — that's  all  as  I  ask.  Not  as  I 
would  be  any  way  surprised.  It's  like  men. 
When  you  don't  want  'em,  they'll  come  fast 
enough  ;  but  when  you're  in  need,  and  they 
might  be  of  some  use — Ugh  !  that  ain't  my  way. 
I  wouldn't  be  the  wretch  as  would  leave  that 
poor  young  critter  in  her  trouble,  all  alone." 

"  All  alone — what  do  you  mean?"  said  Jack, 
following  her  to  the  door,  and  snatching  his  hat 
as  he  passed.  "How  can  she  be  alone?  Did 
she  send  you  ?  What  trouble  is  she  in  ?  Wom- 
an, can't  you  tell  me  wlyit  you  mean  ?" 

"4  won't  be  called  woman  by  you,  not  if  you 
was  ten  times  as  grand — not  if  you  was  a  duke 
or  a  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Swayne,  rushing  out  into  the 
night.  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  household  lights,  ^ 
the  gleaming  lamp  at  the  door  and  lighted  win- 
dows, the  avenue  was  black  as  only  a  path  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  can  be.  The  night  was  in- 
tensely dark,  the  rain  drizzling,  and  now  and 
then  a  shower  of  leaves  falling  with  the  rain. 
Two  or  three  long  strides  brought  Jack  up  with 
the  indignant  Mrs.  Swayne,  who  ran  and  stum- 
bled, but  made  indifferent  progress.  He  took 
hold  of  her  arm,  and  in  his  excitement  uncon- 
sciously gave  her  a  shake. 

"  Keep  by  me  and  I'll  guide  you,"  he  said  ; 
"  and  tell  me  in  a  word  what  is  the  matter,  and 
how  she  happens  to  be  alone." 

Then  Mrs.  Swavne's  passion  gave  way  to  tears. 
"You'd  think  yourself  alone,"  she  cried,  "if 
you  was  left  with  one  as  has  had  a  shock,  and 
don't  know  you  no  more  than  Adam,  and  ne'er 
a  soul  in  the  house,  now  I'm  gone,  but  poor  old 
Swayne  with  his  rheumatics,  as  can't  stir,  not  to 
save  his  life.  You'd  think  it  yourselt'if  it  was  you. 
But  catch  a  man  a-forgetting  of  hisself  like  that ; 
and  the  first  thought  in  her  mind  was  for  you. 
Oh  me !  oh  me !  She  thought  you'd  ha'  come 
like  an  arrow 'out  of  a  bow." 

"A  shock?"  said  Jack  vaguely  to  himself; 
and  then  he  let  go  his  hold  of  Mrs.  Swayne's 
arm.  "I  can't  waif  for  you,"  he  said;  "I 
can  be  there  quicker  than  you."  And  lie  rush- 
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ed  wildly  into  the  darkness,  forsaking  her.  He 
was  at  the  gate  before  the  bewildered  woman, 
thus  abandoned,  could  make  two  steps  in  ad- 
As  he  dashed  past  old  Betty's  cottage, 
inside  the  lighted  window  a  face  he 
knew,  and  though  he  did  not  recognize  who  it 
was,  a  certain  sense  of  help  at  hand  came  over 
him.  Another  moment  and  he  was  in  Mrs. 
Swayne's  cottage,  so  far  recollecting  himself  as 
to  tread  more  softly  as  he  rushed  up  the  dark 
and  narrow  stair.  When  he  opened  the  door, 
Pamela  gave  but  one  glance  round  to  greet  him. 
She  was  alone,  as  Mrs.  Swayne  had  said.  On 
the  bed  by  which  she  stood  lay  a  marble  figure, 
dead  to  alt  appearance  except  for  its  eyes. 
Those  eyes  moved  in  the  strangest,  most  terrible 
way,  looking  wildly  round  and  round,  now  at 
the'  ceiling,  now  at  the  window,  now  at  Pamela, 
imperious  and  yet  agonized.  And  poor  little 
Pamela,  soft  girlish  creature,  stood  desperate, 
trying  i;o  read  what  they  said.  She  had  not  a 
word  to  give  to  Jack — not  even  a  look,  except 
for  one  brief  moment.  "  What  does  she  want 
— what  does  she  want  ?"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  mam- 
ma !  mamma !  will  you  not  try  to  speak  ?" 

"Is  there  no  one  with  you?"  said  Jack. 
"  Have  you  sent  for  the  doctor  ?•  How  long  has 
she  been  like  this?  My  darling!  my  poor  little 
darling  !  Has  the  doctor  seen  her  yet  ?" 

"  I  sent  for  you,"  said  Pamela,  piteously. 
"Oh,  what  does  she  want?  I  think  she  could 
speak  if  she  would  only  try." 

"It  is  the  doctor  she  wants,"  cried  Jack. 
"That  is  the  first  thing;"  and  he  turned  and 
rushed  down  stairs  still  more  rapidly  than  he 
had  come  up.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  go 
across  to  old  Betty's  cottage,  and  send  the  old 
woman  to  Pamela's  aid,  or  at  least,  if  aid  was 
impossible,  to  remain  with  her.  There  he  found 
Powys,  who  was  waiting  till  the  guests  went 
away  from  Brownlows'.  Him  Jack  placed,  in 
Mrs.  Swayne's  parlor,  to  be  ready  to  lend  any 
assistance  that  might  be  wanted,  or  to  call  suc- 
cor from  the  great  house  if  necessary ;  and  then 
he  himself  buttoned  his  coat  and  set  off  on  a 
wild  race  over  hedge  and  field  for  the  doctor. 
The  nearest  doctor  was  in  Dewsbury,  a  mile  and 
a  half  away.  Jack  knew  every  step  of  the  coun- 
try, and  plunged  into  the  unseen  by-ways  and 
across  the  ploughed  fields  ;  in  so  short  a  time  that 
Mrs.  Swayne  had  scarcely  reached  her  own  house 
before  he  dashed  back  again  in  the  doctor's  gig. 
Then  he  went  into  the  dark  little  parlor  to  wait 
and  take  breath.  He  was  in  evening-dress,  just 
as  he  had  been  dancing;  his  light  varnished 
boots  were  heavy  with  ploughed  soil  and  wet 
earth,  his  shirt  wet  with  rain,  his  whole  appear- 
ance wild  and  disheveled.  Powys  looked  at 
him  with  the  strange  mixture  of  repugnance  and 
liking  that  existed  between  the  young  men,  and 
drew  forward  a  chair  for  him  before  the  dving 
fire. 

"  Why  did  not  you  let  me  go  ?"  he  said.  "  I 
was  in  better  trim  for  it  than  you.." 

' '  You  did  not  know  the  way,"  said  Jack  ;  ' '  be- 
sides, there  are  things  that  nobody  can  do  for 
one."  Then  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
daughter  is  going  to  be  my  wife." 

' *    A  \\  !''    ,'.,1,1    "L>«..«          ^.ij.u  •     i 
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Ah  ! '  said  Powys,  with  a  sigh,  half  of  sym- 
pathy, half  of  envy.  He  did  not  think  of  Jack's 
circumstances  in  any  speculative  way,  but  only 
as  comparing  them  with  his  own  hard  and  hum- 


ble fate,  who  should  never  have  a  wife,  as  he  said 
to  himself — to  whom  it  was  mere  presumption, 
madness,  to  think  of  love  at  all. 

"Yes,"  said  Jack,  putting  his  wet  feet  to  the 
fire ;  and  then  he  too  gave  forth  a  big  sigh  from 
his  excited  breast,  and  felt  the  liking  grow 
stronger  than  the  repugnance,  and  that  he  must 
Lk  to  some  one  or  die. 

It  is  a  pretty  mess,"  he  said ;  "I  thought 
they  were  very  poor,  and  it  turns  out  she  has  a 
right  to  almost  all  my  father  has — trust-money 
that  was  left  to  him  if  he  cotild  not  find  her ; 
and  he  was  never  able  to  find  her.  And,  at 
last,  after  all  was  settled  between  us,  she  turns 
up  ;  and  now,  I  suppose,  she's  going  to  die." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Powys,  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make. 

"It's  easy  to  say  you  hope  not,"  said  Ja«k, 
"  but  she  will — you'll  see  she  will.  I  never  saw 
such  a  woman.  And  then  what  am  I  to  do? — 
forsake  my  poor  Pamela,  who  does  not  know  a 
word  of  it,  because  she  is  an  heiress,  or  marry 
her  and  rob  my  father?  You  may  think  yours 
is  a  hard  case,  but  I'd  like  to  know  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  me  ?" 

"I  should  not  forsake  her,  anyhow,"  said 
Powys,  kindling  with  the  thought. 

"And  neither  shall  I,  by  Jove,"  said  Jack, 
getting  up  in  his  vehemence.  "What  should 
I  care  for  fathers  and  mothers,  or  any  fellow  in 
the  world  ?  It's  all  that  cursed  money — that's 
what  it  always  is.  It  comes  in  your  way  and  in 
my  way  wherever  a  man  turns — not  that  one  can 
get  on  without  it  either,"  said  Jack,  suddenly  sit- 
ting down  and  leaning  over  the  fire  with  his 
face  propped  up  in  his  two  hands. 

"  Some  of  us  have  got  to  do  without  it,"  said 
Powys,  with  a  short  laugh,  though  he  did  not  see  . 
any  thing  amusing  in  it  Yet  there  was  a  cer- 
tain bitter  drollery  in  the  contrast  between  his 
own  little  salary  and  the  family  he  had*  already 
to  support  on  it,  and  Jack's  difficulties  at  find- 
ing that  his  Cinderella  had  turned  into  a  fairy 
princess.  Jack  gave  a  hasty  glance  at  him,  as 
if  fearing  that  he  himself  was  being  laughed  at. 
But  poor  Powys  had  a  sigh  coming  so  close  after 
his  laugh  that  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him 
of  mockery.  Jack  sighed  too,  for  company. 
His  heart  was  opened;  and  the  chance  of  talk- 
ing to  any  body  was  a  godsend  to  him  in  that 
moment  of  suspense. 

"Were  you  to  have  been  with  us  this  even- 
ing?" he  said.  "Why  did  not  you  come?  My 
father  always  likes  to  see  you." 

"He  does  not  care  to  see  me  now,"  said 
Powys,  with  a  little  bitterness;  "I  don't  know 
why.  I  went  up  to  carry  him  some  papers,- 
against  my  will.  He  took  me  to  your  house  f\S 
first  against  my  own  judgment.  It  would  havo 
been  better  for  me  I  had  walked  over  a  precipice 
or  been  struck  down  like  the  poor  lady  up 
stairs." 

"No,"  said  Jack,  pitying,  and  yet  there  was  a 
touch  of  condescension  in  his  voice.  "  T^"'*  c«^ 


so — not  so  bad  as  that. 


Don't  say 
A  man  may  make  a 


mistake,  and  yet  it  need  not  kill  him.     There's 
the  doctor — I  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say." 

The  doctor  came  in  looking  very  grave.  He 
said  there  were  signs  of  some  terrible  mental  tn«> 
mult  and  shock  she  had  received  ;  that  all  the 
symptoms  were  of  the  worst  kind,  and  that  he  had 
no  hope  whatever  for  her  life.  She  might  re- 
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cover  her  faculties  and  be  able  to  speak  ;  but  it 
was  almost  certain  she  must  die.  This  was  the 
verdict  pronounced  upon  Mrs.  Preston  as  the 
carriage  lamps  of  the  departing  guests  began  to 
gleam  down  the  avenue,  and  old  Betty  rushed 
across  to  open  the  gates,  and  the  horses  came 
prancing  out  into  the  road.  Pamela  caught  a 
momentary  glimpse  of  them  as  she  moved  about 
the  room,  and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  to  re- 
member her  own  childish  delight  at  the  sight 
when  she  first  came.  And  oh,  how  many  things 
had  happened  since  then  !  And  this  last  of  all 
which  she  understood  least.  She  was  sick  with 
terror  and  wonder,  and  her  head  ached  and  her 
Jieart  throbbed.  They  were  her  mother's  eyes 
which  looked  at  her  so,  and  yet  she  was  afraid 
of  them.  How  was  slM  ever  to  live  out  the  end- 
less night  ? 

It  was  a  dreadful  night  for  more  people  than 
Pamela.  Powys  went  up  to  the  great  house  very 
shortly  after  to  carry  the  news  to  Mr.  Brownlow, 
who  was  so  much  overcome  by  it  that  he  shiver- 
ed and  trembled  and  looked  for  the  moment  like 
a  feeble  old  man.  He  sank  down  into  his  chair, 
and  could  not  speak  at  first.  "  God  forgive 
me,"  he  said  when  he  had  recovered  himself. 
"  I  am  afraid  I  had  ill  thoughts  of  her — very  ill 
thoughts  in  my  head.  Sara,  you  heard  all — 
was  I  harsh  to  her  ?  It  could  not  be  any  thing 
I  said?" 

"No,  papa,"  said  Sara,  trembling,  and  she 
came  to  him  and  drew  his  head  for  a  moment 
to  her  young,  tremulous,  courageous  breast. 
And  Powys  stood  looking*  on  with  a  pang  in  his 
heart.  He  did  not  understand  what  all  this 
meant,  but  he  knew  that  she  was  his  and  yet 
could  not  be  his.  He  dared  not  go  and  console 
her  as  he  had  done  in  his  m^ness  when  they 
were  alone. 

Mr.  Brownlow  would  not  go  to  bed;  he  sat 
and  watched,  and  sent  for  news  through  the 
whole  long  night.  And  Powys,  who  knew  only 
by  Jack's  short  and  incoherent  story  what  im- 
portant issues  were  involved,  served  him  faith- 
fully as  his  messenger  coming  and  going.  The 
thoughts  that  arose  in  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind 
were  not  to  be  described.  It  was  not  possible 
that  compunction  such  as  that  which  moved  him 
at  first  could  be  his  only  feeling.  As  the  hours 
went  on,  a  certain  strange  mixture  of  satisfac- 
tion and  reproach  against  Providence  came  into 
his  mind.  He  said  Providence  in  his  mind, 
being  afraid  and  ashamed  to  say  God.  If 
Providence  was  about  to  remove  this  obstacle 
out  of  his  way,  it  would  seem  but  fitting  and 
natural ;  but  why,  then  why,  when  it  was  to  be, 
not  have  done  it  a  few  days  sooner  ?  Two  days 
sooner? — that  would  have  made  all  the  differ- 
ence. Now  the  evil  she  had  done  would  not 
die  with  fcer,  though  it  might  be  lessened.  In 
these  unconscious  inarticulate  thoughts,  which 
came  by  no  will  of  his,  which  haunted  him  in- 
deed against  his  will,  there  rose  a  certain  up- 
braiding against  the  tardy  fate.  It  was  too  late. 
The  harm  was  done.  As  it  was,  it  seemed  nat- 
ural that  his  enemy  should  be  taken  out  of  his 
way,  for  Providence  had  ever  been  very  kind  to 
him— but  why  should  it  be  this  one  day  too  late  ? 

Jack  sat  down  stairs  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  parlor 
all  the  night.     The  fire  went  out,  and  he  had  I 
not  the  heart  to  have  it  lighted  :  one  -miserable 
candle  burned  dul^y  in  the  chill  air.     Now  and 


then  Powys  came  in  from  the  darkness  without, 
glowing  from  his  rapid  walk  ;  sometimes  Mrs. 
Swayne  came  creaking  down  stairs  to  tell  him 
there  was  no  change ;  once  or  twice  he  himself 
stole  up  to  see  the  same  awful  sight.  Poor  Pa- 
mela, for  her  part,  sat  by  the  bedside  half  stu- 
pefied by  her  vigil.  She  had  not  spirit  enough 
left  to  give  one  answering  look  to  her  lover. 
Her  brain  was  racking  with  devices  to  make  out 
what  her  mother  meant.  She  kept  talking  to 
her,  pleading  with  her,  entreating — oh,  if  she 
would  but  try  to  speaR !  and  ever  in  desperation 
making  another  and  another  effort  to  get  at  her 
meaning.  Jack  could  not  bear  the  sight.  The 
misery,  and  darkness,  and  suspense  down  stairs 
were  less  dreadful  at  least  than  this.  Even  the 
doctor,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  what  lay  be- 
low, had  been  apparently  excited  by  the  external 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  came  again  before  day- 
break to  see  if  any  change  were  perceptible. 
It  was  that  hour  of  all  others  most  chilling  and 
miserable ;  that  hour  which  every  watcher 
knows,  just  before  dawn,  when  the  darkness 
seems  more  intense,  the  cold  more  keen,  the 
night  more  lingering  and  wretched  than  at  any 
other  moment.  Jack  in  his  damp  and  thin 
dress  walked  shivering  about  the  little  black 
parlor,  unable  to  keep  still. 

She  might  die  and  make  no  sign ;  and  if  she 
did  so,  was  it  possible  still  to  ignore  all  that  had 
happened,  and  to  bestow  her  just  heritage  on 
Pamela  only  under  cover  as  his  wife  ?  This 
was  the  question  tliat  racked  him  as  he  waited 
and  listened ;  fonTwhen  the  doctor  went  up  just 
before  day-break  a  commotion  was  heard  in  the 
room  above.  Jack  stood  still  for  a  momert 
holding  his  breath,  and  then  he  rushed  up  stairs. 
Before  he  got  into  the  room  there  arose  sudden- 
ly a  hoarse  voice,  which  was  scarcely  intelligi- 
ble. It  was  Mrs.  Preston  who  was  speaking. 
"What  was  it?  what  was  it?"  she  was  crying 
wildly.  "What  did  I  tell  you, ''child  ?"  and 
then,  as  he  opened  the  door,  a  great  outcry  fill- 
ed the  air.  "Oh,  my  God,  I've  forgotten — I've 
forgotten !"  cried  the  dying  woman.  She  was 
sitting  up  in  her  bed  in  a  last  wild  rally  of  all 
her  powers.  Motion  and  speech  had  comeback 
to  her.  She  was  propping  herself  up  on  her 
two  thin  arms,  thrusting  herself  forward  with  a 
strained  and  excessive  muscular  action,  such  as 
extreme  weakness  sometimes  is  equal  to.  As 
she  looked  round  wildly  with  the  same  eager 
impotent  look  that  had  wrung  the  beholders' 
hearts  while  she  was  speechless,  her  eye  fell  on 
Jack,  who  was  standing  at  the  door.  She  gave 
a  sudden  shriek  of  mingled  triumph  and  en- 
treaty. "You  can  tell  them,"  she  said — "you 
can  tell  me — come  and  tell  me — tell  me  !  Pa- 
mela, there  is  one  that  knows." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  don't  want  to  hear,"  cried 
Pamela ;  "  oh,  lie  down  and  take  what  the  doc- 
tor says ;  oh,  mamma,  mamma,  if  you  care  for 
me!  Don't  sit  up  and  wear  out  your  strength, 
and  break  my  heart." 

"  It's  for  you — it's  all  for  you !"  cried  the 
sufferer;  and  she  moved  the  hands  on  which 
she  was  supporting  herself,  and  threw  forward 
her  ghastly  head,  upon  which  Death  itself  seem- 
ed to  have  set  its  mark.  "I've  no  time  to  lose 
— I'm  dying,  and  I've  forgotten  it  all.  Oh,  my 
God,  to  think  I  should  forget !  Come  here,  if 
you  are  a  man,  and  tell  me  what  it  was  !" 
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Jack  stepped  forward  like  a  man.  in  a  dream. 
He  saw  that  she  might  fall  and  die  the  next 
moment ;  her  worn  bony  arms  began  to  tremble, 
her  head  fell  forward,  her  eyes  staring  at  him 
seemed  to  loosen  in  their  sockets.  Perhaps  she 
had  but  half  an  hour  longer  to  live.  The 
strength  of  death  was  in  her  no  less  than  its 
awful  weakness.  "Tell  me,"  she  repeated,  in 
a  kind  of  babble,  as  if  she  could  not  stop.  Pa- 
mela, who  never  thought  nor  questioned  what 
her  mother's  real  meaning  wa?,  kept  trying, 
with  tears  and  all  her  soft  force,  to  lay  her  down 
on  the  pillows;  and  the  doctor,  who  thought 
her  raving,  stood  by  and  looked  on  with  a  calm 
professional  eye,  attributing  all  her  excitement 
to  the  delirium  of  death.  Jn  the  midst  of  this 
preoccupied  group  Jack  stood  forward,  held  by 
her  eye.  An  unspeakable  struggle  was  going  on 
in  his  mind.  Nobody  believed  there  was  any 
meaning  in  her  words.  Was  it  he  that  must 
give  them  a  meaning,  and  furnish  forth  the 
testimony  that  was  needed  against  himself?  It 
was  but  to  be  silent,  that  was  all,  and  no  one 
would  be  the  wiser.  Mrs.  Swayne,  too,  was  in 
the  room,  curious  but  unsuspicious.  They  all 
thought  it  was  she  who  was  "  wandering,"  and 
not  that  he  had  any  thing  to  tell. 

The-n  once  more  she  raised  her  voice,  which 
grew  harsher  and  weaker  every  moment.  "I 
am  dying,"  she  cried;  "  if  you  will  not  tell  me 
I  will  speak  to  God.  I  will  speak  to  him — 
about  it — he — will  send  word — somehow.  Oh 
my  God,  tell  me — tell  me — what  was  it? — be- 
fore I  die." 

Then  they  all  looked  at  him,  not  with  any  real 
suspicion,  but  wondering.  Jack  was  as  pale  al- 
most as  the  dying  creature  who  thus  appealed 
to  him.  "  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  in  a  broken 
voice.  "It  was  about  money.  I  can't  speak 
about  legacies  and  interest  here.  I  will  speak 
of  it — when — you  are  better.  I  will  see — that 
she  has  her  rights." 

"  Money  !"  cried  Mrs.  Preston,  catching  at 
the  word — "  money — my  mother's  money — that 
is  what  it  was.  A  fortune,  Pamela !  and  you'll 
have  friends— plenty  of  friends  when  I'm  gone. 
Pamela,  Pamela,  it's  all  for  you." 

Then  she  fell  back  rigid,  not  yielding,  but 
conquered  ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  some 
dreadful  fit  was  coming  on  ;  but  presently  she 
relapsed  into  the  state  in  which  she  had»been 
before — dumb,  rigid,  motionless,  with  a  frame 
of  ice,  and  two  eyes  of  fire.  Jack  staggered 
out  of  tha  room,  broken  and  worn  out ;  the  very 
doctor,  when  he  followed,  begged  for  wine,  and 
swallowed  it  eagerly.  It  was  more  than  even 
his  professional  nerves  could  bear. 

"  She  ought  to  have  died  then,"  he  said  ; 
"by  all  sort  of  rules  she  ought  to  have  died; 
but  I  don't  see  much  difference  in  her  state  now  ; 
she  might  go  on  like  that  for  days — no  one  can 
say." 

Jack  was  not  able  to  make  any  answer;  he 
was  worn  out  as  if  with  hard  work  ;  his  forehead 
was  damp  with  exhaustion ;  he  too  gulped  down 
some  of  the  wine  Mrs.  Swayne  brought  them, 
but  he  had  no  strength  to  make  any  reply. 

"Mr.  Brownlow,  let  me  advise  you  to  go 
home,"  said  the  doctor;  "no  one  can  do  any 
good  here.  You  must  make  the  young  ladv  lie 
down,  Mrs.  Swayne.  There  will"  be  no  imme- 
diate change,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 


but  to  watch  her.  If  she  should  recover  con- 
sciousness again,  don't  cross  her  in  any  thing  : 
give  her  the  drops  if  possible,  and  watch — that's 
all  that  can  be  done.  I  shall  come  back  in  the 
course  of  the  day." 

And  in  the  grey  dawning  Jack  too  went 
home.  He  was  changed  ;  conflict  and  doubt 
had  gone  out  of  him.  In  their  place  a  sombre 
cloud  seemed  to  have  taken  him  up.  It  was 
justice,  remorseless  and  uncompromising,  that 
thus  overshadowed  him.  Expediency  was  -not 
to  be  his  guide — not  though  it  should  be  a 
thousand  times  better,  wiser,  more  desirable, 
than  any  other  course  of  action.  It  was  not 
what  was  best  that  had  now  to  be  considered, 
but  only  what  was  right.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  any  farther  sniggle  could  be  made. 
He  felt  himself  no  longer  Pamela's  betrothed 
lover,  whose  natural  place  was  to  defend  and 
protect  her,  but  her  legal  guardian  and  adviser, 
bound  to  consider  her  interests  and  make  the 
best  of  every  thing ;  the  champion,  not  of  her- 
self, but  of  her  fortune  —  that  fortune  which 
seemed  to  step  between  and  separate  them  for- 
ever. When  he  was  half-way  up  the  avenue  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  Powys, 
and  then  he  went  back  again  to  look  for  him. 
He  had  grown  as  a  brother  to  him  during  this 
long  night.  Powys,  however,  was  gone.  Be- 
fore Jack  left  the  house  he  had  set  off  for 
Masterton  with  the  instinct  of  a  man  who  has 
his  daily  work  to  do,  and  can  not  indulge  in 
late  hours.  Poor  fellow!  Jack  thought  in  his 
heart.  It  was  hard  wpon  him  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Mr.  Brownlow's  freak  and  Sara's  vanity. 
But  though  he  was  himself  likely  to  be  a  fellow- 
sufferer,  it  did  not  occur  to  Jack  to  intercede 
for  Powys,  or  ej§en  to  imagine  that  now  he  need 
not  be  sacrificed.  Such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  his  head.  Every  thing  was  quiet  in  Brown- 
lows  when  he  went  home.  Mr.  Brownlow  had 
been  persuaded  to  go  to  his  room,  and  except 
the  weary  and  reproachful  servant  who  admit- 
ted Jack,  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen.  He 
went  up  to  his  own  room  in  the  cold  early  day- 
light, passing  by  the  doors  of  his  visitors  with  a 
certain  bitterness,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tempt. He  was  scornful  of  them  for  their  igno- 
rance, for  their  indifference,  for  their  faculty 
of  being  amused  and  seeing  no  deeper.  A  par- 
cel of  fools!  he  said  to  himself;  and  yet  he 
knew  very  well  they  were  not  fools,  and  was 
more  thankful  than  he  could  express  that  their 
thoughts  were  directed  to  other  matters,  and 
that  they  were  as  yet  unsuspicious  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Every  body  was  quite  unsuspi- 
cious, even  the  people  who  surrounded  Pamela. 
They  saw  something  was  amiss,  but  they  had  no 
idea  what  it  was.  Only  himself,  in  short,  knew 
to  its  full  extent  the  trouble  which«had  over- 
M'helmed  him.-  '  Only  he  knew  that  it  was 
his  hard  fate  to  be  his  father's  adversary,  and 
the  legal  adviser  of  his  betrothed  bride ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  one  by  his  opposition,  from  the 
other  by  his  guardianship.  He  would  win  the 
money  away  from  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
he  would  lose  them  in  doing  so;  he  would  win  " 
it  for  his  love,  and  in  the  act  he  would  lose  Pa- 
mela. Neither  son  nor  lover  henceforward, 
neither  happy  and  prosperous  in  taking  his  own 
will,  nor  beloved  and  cherished  in  standing  by 
He  would  cstab- 
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lish  Pamela's  rights,  and  secure  her  in  her  for- 
tune,  but  never  could  he  share  that  fortune.  It 
was  an  inexorable  fate  which  had  overtaken 
him.  Just  as  Brutus, .  but  with  no  praise  for 
being  just ;  this  was  to  be  his  destiny.  Jack 
Hung  himself  listlessly  on  his  bed,  and  turned 
his  face  from  the  light.  It  was  a  cruel  fate. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

"      BIB    CHARLES   MOTHERWELL.     . 

THE  guests  at  Brownlows  next  morning  got 
up  with  minds  a  little  relieved.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  evident  excitement  of  the  family,  things 
had  passed  over  quietly  enough,  and  nothing 
had  happened,  and  indifferent  spectators  easily 
accustom  themselves  to  any  atmosphere,  and 
forget  the  peculiarities  in  it.  There  might-  still 
be  a  smell  of  brimstone  in  the  air,  but  their 
organs  were  habituated,  and  failed  to  perceive 
it.  After  breakfast  Sir  Charles  Mother-well  had 
a  little  talk  with  Mr.  Brownlow,  as  h'e  smoked 
his  morning  cigar  in  the  avenue ;  but  nobody, 
except  perhaps  his  mother,  who  was  alive  to  his 
movements,  took  any  notice  of  vvftat  he  was 
doing.  Once  more  the  men  in  the  house  were 
left  to  themselves ;  but  it  did  not  strike  them  so 
oddly  as  on  the  day  before.  And  Sara,  for  her 
part,  was  easier  in  her  mind.  She  could  not 
help  it.  It  might  be  wicked  even,  but  she  could 
not  help  it.  She  was  sorry  Mrs.  Preston  should 
die ;  but  since  Providence  had  so  willed  it,  no 
doubt  it  was  the  best  for  every  body.  This  in- 
stinctive argument  came  to  Sara  as  to  all  the 
rest.  Nobody  was  doing  it.  It  was  Providence, 
and  it  was  for  the  best.  And  Jack  would  marry 
Pamela,  and  Sara  would  go  with  her  father  to 
Masterton,  and,  but  for  the  shock  of  Mrs.  Pres- 
ton's death,  which  would  wear  off  in  the  course 
of  nature,  all  would  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
This  was  how  she  had  planned  it  all  out  to  her- 
self;  and  she  saw  no  difficulty  in  it.  Accord- 
ingly, she  had  very  much  recovered  her  spirits. 
Of  course,  the  house  at  Masterton  would  not  be 
so  pleasant  as  Brownlows;  at  least — in  some 
things  it  might  not  be  so  pleasant — but —  And 
so,  though  she  might  be  a*  little  impatient,  and 
a  little  preoccupied,  things  were  decidedly  bright- 
er with  Sara  that  morning.  She  was  in  the 
dining-room  as  usual,  giving  the  housekeeper 
the  benefit  of  her  views  about  dinner,  when  Sir 
Charles  came  in.  He  saw  her,  and  he  lingered 
in  the  hall  waiting  for  her,  and  her  vengeful 
project  of  the  previous  n.ight  occurred  to  Sara. 
If  she  was  to  be  persecuted  any  more  about  him, 
she  would  let  him  propose ;  charitably,  feeling- 
ly, she  had  staved  off  that  last  ceremony ;  but 
now,  if  she  was  to  be  threatened  with  him — if 
lie  was  to  be  thrown  in  her  face —  And  he 
looked  very  sheepish  and  awkward  as  he  stood 
in  the  hall,  pulling  at  the  black  mustache  which 
was  so  like  a  respirator.  She  saw  him,  and  she 
prolonged  his  suspense,  poor  fellow.  She  be- 
thought herself  of  a  great  many  things  she  had 
to  say  to  the  housekeeper.  And  he  stood  out- 
side, like  a  faithful  dog,  and  waited.  When 
she  saw  that  he  would  not  go  away,  Sara  gave 
in  to  necessity.  "Lady  Motherwell  is  in  the 
morning-room,  and  all  the  rest,"  she  said,  as 


she  joined  him ;  and  then  turned  to  lead  the 
way  up  stairs. 

"I  don't  want  to  see  my  mother,"  he  said, 
with  a  slight  shudder,  she  thought;  and  then 
he  made  a  very  bold  effort.  "Fine  morning," 
said  Sir  Charles;  "  aw — would  you  mind  taking 
a  little  walk  ?" 

"Taking  a  walk  ?"  said  Sara,  in  amaze. 

"  Aw — yes — or — I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  for 
ten  minutes,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with  growing 
embarrassment;  "fact  is,  Miss  Brownlow,  I 
don't  want  to  see  my  mother." 
.  "That  is  very  odd,"  said  Sara,  tempted  to 
laughter;  "but  still  you  might  walk  by  your- 
self, without  seeing  Lady  Motherwell.  There 
would  not  be  much  protection  in  having  me." 

"It  was  not  for — protection,  nor — nor  that 
sort  of  thing,"  stammered  Sir  Charles,  growing 
very  red  —  "fact  is,  Miss  Brownlow,  it  was 
something  I  had  to  say — to  you — " 

"Oh!"  said  Sara:  she  saw  it  was  coming 
now ;  and  fortified  by  her  resolution,  she  made 
no  farther  effort  to  smother  it.  This,  at  least, 
she  could  do,  and  nobody  had  any  right  to  inter- 
fere with  her.  She  might  be  in  her  very  last 
days  of  sovereignty ;  a  few  hours  might  see  her 
fallen — fallen  from  her  high  estate  ;  but  at  least 
she  could  refuse  Charley  Motherwell.  That  was 
*a  right  of  which  neither  cruel  father  nor  adverse 
fortune  could  deprive  her.  She  made  no  farther 
resistance,  or  attempt  to  get  away.  "If  it  is 
only  to  speak  to  me,  we  can  talk  in  the  library," 
she  said ;  "it  is  too  early  to  go  out."  And  so 
saying  she  led  the  way  into  Mr.  Brownlow's  room. 
Notwithstanding  the  strange  scenes  she  had  seen 
in  it,  it  did  not  chill  Sara  in  her  present  mood. 
But  it  evidently  had  a  solemnizing  effect  on  Sir 
Charles.  She  walked  across  to  the  fire,  which 
was  burning  cheerfully,  and  placed  herself  in  one 
of  the  big  chairs  which  stood  by,  arranging  her 
pretty  skirts  within  its  heavy  arms,  which  was  a 
troublesome  operation ;  and  then  she  pointed 
graciously  to  the  other.  "  Sit  down,"  she  said, 
"  and  tell  me  what  it  is  about." 

It  was  not  an  encouraging  opening  for  a  bash- 
ful lover.  It  was  not  like  this  that  She  had  re- 
ceived Powys's  sudden  wild  declarations,  his 
outbursts  of  passionate  presumption.  She  had 
been  timid  enough  then,  and  had  faltered  and 
failed  to  herself,  somewhat  as  poor  Sir  Charles 
wa^  doing.  He  did  not  accept  her  kind  invitation 
to  seat  himself,  but  stood  before  her  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  looked  more  awkward  than  ever. 
Poor  fellow,  he  had  a  great  deal  on  his  mind. 

"Miss  Brownlow,"  he  burst  out,  all  at  once, 
after  he  had  fidgeted  about  for  five  minutes,  pull- 
ing his  mustache  and  looking  at  her,  "I  am  a 
bad  fellow  to  talk.  I  never  know  what  to  say. 
I've  got  into  heaps  of  scrapes  from  people  mistak- 
ing what  I  mean. '4  • 

"Indeed,  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sorry,"  said 
Sara  ;  "but  I  think  I  always  understand  what 
you  mean." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  relief,  "aw — I've  ob- 
served that.  You're  one  that  does,  and  my  moth- 
er's one  ;  but  never  mind  my  mother  just  now," 
he  went  on  precipitately.  "  For  instance,  when 
a  fellow  wants  to  ask  a  girl  to  marry  him,  every 
thing  has  to  be  understood — a  mistake  about  that 
would  be  awful — would  be  dreadful — I  mean, 
you  know,  it  wouldn't  do." 

"It  wouldn't  do  at  all,"  said  Sara,  looking  at 
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him  with  terrible  composure,  and  without  even 
the  ghost  of  a  cmile. 

"Yes,"  sa,id  Sir  Charles,  revolving  on  his  own 
axis,  "  it  might  be  a  horrid  mess.  That's  why 
I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  set  out  with,  before  I 
spoke  to  my  mother.  My  mother's  a  little  old- 
fashioned.  I've  just  been  talking  to  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  I  can  make  my— aw — any  girl  very  com- 
fortable. It's  not  a  bad  old  place  ;  and  as  for 
settlements  and  that  sort  of  thing — " 

"I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  you  my  advice, 
lam  sure,"  said  Sara,  demurely  ;  "  but  I  should 
like  first  to  know  who  the  lady  is." 

"The  lady!"  cried  Sir  Charles — "aw— upon 
my  word,  it's  too  bad.  That's  why  I  said  every 
thing  must  be  very  plain.  Miss  Brownlow,  there's 
not  a  girl  in  the  world  but  yourself — not  one  ! — 
aw_yOU  know  what  I  mean.  I'd  go  down  on 
my  knees,  or  any  thing;  only  you'd  laugh,  I  know, 
and  I'd  lose  my — my  head."  All  this  he  said 
with  immense  rapidity,  moving  up  and  down  be- 
fore her.  Then  he  suddenly  came  to  a  stand-still 
and  looked  into  her  face.  "  I  know  I  can't  talk,' 
he  said  ;  "  but  you  know,  of  course,  it's  you. 
What  would  be  the  good  of  coming  like  this, 
and — and  making  a  fool  of  myself,  if  it  wasn't 
you?" 

"  But  it  can't  be  me,  Sir  Charles,"  said  Sara, 
growing,  in  spite  of  herself,  out  of  sympathy,  a" 
little  agitated,  and  forgetting  the  humor  of  the 
situation.  "It  can't  be  me  —  don't  say  any 
more.  If  you  only  knew  what  has  been  happen- 
ing to  us — " 

"I  know,"  cried  Sir  Charles,  coming  a  step 
closer ;  "  that's  why — though  I  don't  mean  that's 
why  from  the  commencement,  for  I  only  heard 
this  morning ;  and  that's  why  I  don't  want  to 
see  my  mother.  You  need  not  think  it  matters 
to  me — I've  got  plenty,  and  we  could  have  your 
father  to  live  with  us,  if  you  like." 

Sara  stood  up  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  a  stately  and  serious  answer,  but  as  she  look- 
ed at  his  eager  face,  bent  forward  and  gazing 
down  at  her,  a  sudden  change  came  over  her 
feelings.  She  had  been  laughing  at  him  a  mo- 
ment before ;  now  all  at  once,  without  any  appar- 
ent provocation,  she  burst  into  tears.  Sir  Charles 
was  very  much  dismayed.  It  did  not  occur  to 
him  to  take  advantage  of  her  \veeping,  as  Powys 
had  done.  He  stared,  and  he  drew  a  step  farther 
back,  and  fell  into  a  state  of  consternation.  "I've 
said  something  I  ought  not  to  have  said,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  I  know  I'm  a  wretched  fellow  to  talk ; 
but  the*n  I  thought  you  Wbuld  understand." 

"  I  do  understand,"  cried  Sara,  in  her  impul- 
sive way;  "  and  papa  was  quite  right,  and  I  am 
a  horrid  wretch,  and  you  are  the  best  man  in  the 
world !" 

"  Not  so  much  as  that,"  said  Sir  Charles,  with 
a  smile  of  satisfactfcm,  which  showed  all  his  teeth 
under  his  black  mustache ;  "  but  as  long  as  you 
are  pleased —  Don't  cry.  We'll  settle  it  all  be- 
tween us,  and  make  him  comfortable  ;  and  as  for 
you  and  me — " 

He  made  a  step  forward,  beaming  with  content 
as  he.  spoke,  and  poor  Sara,  drying  her  eyes 
hastily,  and  waking  up  to  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation, retreated  as  he  advanced. 

"But,  Sir  Charles,"  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands — "  oh  !  what  a  wretch  I  am  to  take  you 
in  and  vex  you.  Stop  !•!  did  not  mean  that.  I 
meant — oh !  I  could  kill  myself — I  think  you  are 


the  best  and  kindest  and  truest  man  in  the  world, 
but  it  can  never  be  me  !" 

Sir  Charles  stopped  short.  That  air  of  flattered 
vanity  and  imbecile  self-satisfaction  with  which 
most  men  receive  the  idea  of  being  loved,  sud- 
denly yielded  in  his  face  to  intense  surprise. 
"Why?  how  ?  what  ?  I  don't  understand,"  he 
stammered  ;  and  stood  amazed,  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  she  could  mean. 

"It4 can  never  be  me  !"  cried  Sara.  "I  am 
not  much  good.  I  don't  deserve  to  be  oared  for. 
You  will  find  somebody  else  a  great  deal  nicer. 
There  are  girls  in  the  house  even — there  is  Fan- 
ny. Don't  be  angry.  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
thing  particular  in  me." 

"  But  it  is  only  you  I  fancy,"  cried  Sir  Charles, 
deluded,  poor  man,  by  this  humility,  and  once 
more  lighting  up  with  complaisance  and  self- 
satisfaction.  "  Fact  is,  we  could  be  very  com- 
fortable together.  I  don't  know  about  any  other 
girls.  You're  nice  enough  for  me." 

Then  Sara  sank  once  more  into  the  chair  where 
a  few  minutes  before  she  had  established  herself 
with  such  state  and  dignity.  "Don't  say  any 
more,"  she  cried  again,  clasping  her  hands*. 
"Don't!  I  shall  like  you  and  be  grateful  to 
you  all  my  life  ;  but  it  can  never  be  me !" 

If  Sara  fiad  been  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that 
her  unimpassioned  suitor  would  be  easily  got  rid 
of,  she  now  found  out  her  error.  He  stared.at 
her,  and  he  took  a  little  walk  around  the  table,  and 
then  he  came  back  again.  The  facts  of  the  case 
had  not  penetrated  his  mind.  Her  delicate  in- 
timations had  no  effect  upon  him.  "If  you  like 
me,"  he  said,  "that's  enough — fact  is,  I  don't' 
see  how  any  girl  could  be  nicer.  They  say  all 
girls  talk  like  this  at  first.  You  and  I  might  be 
very  comfortable ;  and  as  for  my  mother — you 
know  if  you  wanted  to  have  the  house  to  your- 
self—" 

"Would  you  be  so  wicked  as  to  go  and  turn 
out  your  mother?"  cried  Sara,  suddenly  flashing 
into  indignation,  "  and  for  a  girl  you  know  next 
to  nothing  about?  Sir  Charles,  I  never  should 
have  expected  this  of  you." 

Poor  Sir  Charles  fell  back  utterly  disconcerted. 
"It  was  all  to  make  you  comfortable,"  he  said. 
"  Of  course  I'd  like  my  mother  to  stay.  It  was 
all  for  you." 

"  And  I  told  you  It  could  never  be  me,"  cried 
Sara — "never  !  I  am  going  to  Masterton  with 
papa  to  take  care  of  him.  It  is  he  who  wants 
me  most.  And  then  I  must  say  good-bye  to 
every  body ;  I  shall  only  be  the  attorney's  daughter 
at  Masterton  ;  we  shall  be  quite  different ;  but, 
Sir  Charles,  I  shall  always  like  you  and  wish 
you  well.  You  have  been  so  very  good  and  kind 
to  me." 

Then  Sara  waved  her  hand  to  him"  and  went 
toward  the  door.  As  for  Sir  Charles,  he  was 
too  much  bewildered  to  speak  for  the  first  mo- 
ment. He  stood  and  stared  and  let  her  pass 
him.  It  had  never  entered  into  his  mind  that 
this  interview  was  to  come  to  so  abrupt  an  end. 
But  before  she  left  the  room  he  had  made  a  long 
step  after  her.  "  We  could  take  care  of  him  at 
Motherwell,"  he  said,  "just  as  well.  Miss 
Brownlow,  look  here.  It  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence to  me.  If  you  had  not  a  penny,  you  are 
just  the  same  as  you  always  were.  If  you  like 
me.  that  is*  enough  for  me." 

"But  I  don't  like  you  !"  said  Sara,  in  desper- 
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ation,  turning  round  upon  him  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fiercely,  her  mouth  quivering  pathet- 
ically, her  tears  falling  fast.  "I  mean  I  like 
somebody  else  better.  Don't,  please,  say  any 
more — thanks  for  being  so  good  and  kind  to  me ; 


."Where  is  Charley?"  she  cried.  "Miss 
Brownlow,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  where  my 
son  is.  It  is  very  strange.  He  is  a  young  man 
who  never  cares  to  be  long  away  from  his  moth- 
er ;  but  since  we  have  been  in  this  house,  he  has 


and  good-bye — good-bye  !"  forsaken  me.' 

Then  she  seized  his  hand  like  the  vehement  "I  saw  him  in  the  library,"  said  Sara.  "I 
creature  she  was,  and  clasped  it  close  in  her  soft  think  he  is  there  now.  I  will  go  and  call  him, 
hands,  and  turned  and  fled.  That  was  the  only  :  if  you  like."  This  she  said  because  she  was  an- 
word  for  it.  She  fled,  never  pausing  to  look  gry ;  and  without  any  intention  of  doing  what 
back.  And  Sir  Charles,  utterly  bewildered  and 
disconcerted,  stayed  behind.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  walk  back  to  the  fire,  the  natural  at- 
traction of  a  man  in  trouble.  Then  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  his  own  discomfited  countenance  in 
the  glass.  "By  George!"  he  said  to  himself, 
and  turned  his  back  upon  the  rueful  visage.  It 
was  the  wildest  *oath  he  ever  permitted  himself, 
poor  fellow,  and  he  showed  the  most  overwhelm- 


ing perturbation, 
thinking  it  over. 


He  stood  there  a  long  time, 
He  was  not  a  man  of  very 


fine  feelings,  and  yet  he  felt  very  much  cast 
down.  Though  his  imagination  was  not  bril- 
liant, it  served  to  recall  her  to  him  with  all  her 
charms.  And  his  honest  heart  ached.  "What 
do  I  care  for  other  girls  ?"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  good  is  Fanny  to  me?"  He  stood  half 
the  morning  on  the  hearth-rug,  sometimes  turning 
round  to  look  at  his  own  dejected  countenance 
in  the  glass,  and  sometimes  to  poke  the  fire.  He 
had  no  heart  to  put  himself  within  reach  of  his 
mother,  or  to  look  at  the  other  girls.  When  the 
bell  rang  for  luncheon  he  rushed  out  into  the 
damp  woods.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened 
in  his  respectable  life  before  :  and  this  was  the 
end  of  Sir  Charles  Motherwell's  little  romance. 
Sara,  though  she  did  not  regret  Sir  Charles, 
was  more  agitated  than  she  could  have  supposed 
possible  when  she  left  the  library  ;  there  are 
young  ladies,  no  doubt,  who  are  hardened  to  it ; 
but  an  ordinary  mortal  feels  a  little  sympathetic 
trouble  in  most  cases,  when  she  has  had  to  de- 
cide (so  far)  upon  another  creature's  fate.  And 
though  he  was  not  bright,  he  had  behaved  very 
well ;  and  then  her  own  affairs '  were  in  such 
utter  confusion.  She  could  not  even  look  her 
future  in  the  face,  and  say  she  had  any  prospects. 
If  she  were  to  live  a  hundred  years,  how  could 
she  ever  marry  her  father's  clerk  ?  and  how  c"ould 
he  so  much  as  dream  of  marrying  her — he  who 
had  nothing,  and  a  family  to  maintain  ?  Poor 
Sara  went  to  her  own  room,  and  had  a  good  cry 


over  Sir  Charles  in  the  first  (but  least)  place,  and  |  erwel*<  headed  the  procession  ; 
herself  in  the  second.  What  was  to  become  of 
her  ?  To  be  the  attorney's  daughter  in  Master- 
ton  was  not  the  brightest  of  fates — and  bejond 
that —  She  cried,  and  she  did  not  get  any  satis- 
faction from  the  thought  of  having  refused  Sir 
Charles.  It  was  very,  very  good  and  nice  of 
him — and  oh,  if  it  had  only  been  Fanny  on  whom 
he  had  set  his  fancy !  Her  eyes  were  still  red 
when  she  went  down  stairs,  and  it  surprised  her 
much  to  see  her  father  leaving  the  morning- 
room  as  she  approached.  Lady  Motherwell  was 
there  with  a  very  excited  and  pale  face,  and  one 
or  two  other  ladies  with  a  look  of  consternation 
about  them.  One  who  was  leaving  the  room 
stopped  as  she  did  so,  took  Sara  in  her  arms, 
though  it  was  quite  uncalled  for,  and  gave  her  a 


she  said. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  I  am  sure,"  said 
the  old  lady,  who,  up  to  this  moment,  had  been 
so  sweet  to  Sara,  and  called  her  by  every  caress- 
ing name.  "I  will  ring  and  send  a  servant,  if 
you  will  permit  me.  We  have  just  been  hearing 
some  news  that  my  dear  boy  ought  to  know." 

"If  it  is  sojnething  papa  has  been  telling  you, 
I  think  Sir  Charles  knows  already,"  *aid  Sara. 
Lady  Motherwell  gave  her  head  an  angry  toss, 
and  rang  the  bell  violently.  She  took  no  farther 
notice  of  the  girl  whom  she  had  professed  to  be 
so  fond  of.  "  Inquire  if  Sir  Charles  Motherwell 
is  below,"  she  said.  "Tell  him  I  have  ordered 
my  carriage,  and  that  his  man  is  putting  up  his 
things.  We  are  going  in  half  an  hour." 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  luncheon  bell  rang, 
and  Sir  Charles  plunged  wildly  out  into  the 
woods.  Perhaps  the  sound  of  the  bell  mollified 
Lady  Motherwell.  She  was  an  old  lady  who  liked 
luncheon.  Probably  it  occurred  to  her  that  to 
have  some  refreshment  before  she  left  would  do 
nobody  any  harm.  Her  son  could  not  make  any 
proposals  at  table  under  her  very  eyes ;  or  per- 
haps a  touch  of  human  feeling  came  over  her. 
"I  meant  to  say  we  are  going  directly  after 
luncheon, "  she  said,  turning  to  Sara.  "  You  will 
be  very  glad  to  get  rid  of  us  all,  if  Mr.  Brown- 
low  really  means  what  he  says." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  means  it,"  said  Sara,  with  a  lit- 
tle smile  of  bitterness  ,•  "  ^ut  it  is  always  best  to 
have  luncheon  first.  I  think  you  will  find  your 
son  down  stairs." 

"You  seem  to  know,"  said  Lady  Motherwell ; 
"perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  had  so, little  of 
your  company  this  morning.  The  society  of 
young  men  is  pleasanter  than  that  of  old  ladies 
like  me.'.' 

"  The  society  of  some  young  men  is  pleasant 
enough,"  said  Sara,"  unable  to  suppress  the  re- 
tort; and  she  stood  aside  and  let  her  guest  pass, 
sweeping  in  her  long  silken  robes.  Lady  Moth- 

and  of  the 

ladies  who  followed,  two  or  three  made  little 
consoling  speeches  to  Sara  as  they  clustered  after 
her.  "  It  will  not  turn  out  half  so  bad  as  your 
papa  supposes,"  said  one.  "I  don't  see  that  he 
had  any  need  .to  tell.  We  have  all  had  our 
3 — but  we  don't  go  and  publish  them  to  all 
the  world." 

"And  if  it  should  be  as  bad,  never  mind, 
Sara,"  said  another.  "We  shall  all  be  as  fond 
of  you  as  ever.  You  must  not  think  it  hard- 


hearted if  we  go  away." 

"Oh,  Sara  dear,  I.  shall  be  so  sorry  to  leave 
you  ;  but  he  would  not  have  told  us,"  said  a  third, 
"if  he  had  not  wanted  us  to  go  away." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  all  mean,**  said 
Sara.  "  I  think  you  want  to  make  me  lose  my 


hasty  kiss.  "My  poor  dear!"  said  this  kind  '  senses.  Is  it  papa  that  wants  you  to  go  away  ?" 
woman.  As  for  Lady  Motherwell,  she  was  in  !  "He  told  us  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  mon- 
quite  a  different  state  of  mind. 


ey,  and  perhaps  he  might  be  ruined,"  said  the 
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last  of  all,  twining  her  arm  in  Sara's.  "You 
must  come  to  us,  dear,  if  there  is  any  breakmg- 
up.  But  perhaps  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  he 

S3^' Perhaps  not,"  said  Sara,  holding  up  her 
head  proudly.  It  was  the  only  answer  she 
made.  She  swept  past  them  all  to  her  place  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  grandeur  that  was 
quite  unusual,  and  looked  round  upon  her  guests 
like  a  young  queen.  "Papa,"  she  said,  at  the 
top  of  her  sweet  young  voice,  addressing  him  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  "when  you  have 
unpleasant  news  to  tell,  you  should  not  tell  it  be- 
fore luncheon.  I  hope  it  will  not  hurt  any 
body's  appetite."  This  was  all  the  notice  she 
took  of  the  embarrassing  information  that  had 
thrown  such  a  cloud  of  confusion  over  the  guests. 
Mr.  Brownlow,  too,  had  recovered  his  calm.  I 
He  had* meant  only  to  tell  Lady  Motherwell, 
knowing  at  the  moment  that  her  son  was  plead- 
ing his  suit  with  Sara  down  stairs.  He  had  told  | 
Sir  Charles,  and  the  news  had  but  made  him  more  i 
eager ;  and,  with  a  certain  subtle  instinct  that 
came  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Brownlow,  that  no- 
body might  be  able  to  blame  him,  went  and  told 
the  mother  too.  It  was  Lady  Motherwell's  1 
amazed  and  indignant  exclamations  that  spread  | 
the  news.  And  now  both  he  and  the  old 
lady  were  equally  on  tenter-hooks  of  expecta- 
tion. They  wanted  to  know  what  had  come  of 
it.  Sara,  for  any  thing  they  knew,  might  be 
Sir  Charley's  bethrothed  at  this  moment.  Mr. 
Brownlow,*  with  a  kind  of  hope,  tried  to  read 
what  was  in  his  child's  face,  and  Lady  Mother- 
well  looked  at  her  with* a  kind  of  despair. 
Sara,  roused  to  her  full  strength,  smiled  and 
baffled  them  both. 

"  Sir  Charles  is  in  the  library,"  she  said. 
"Call  him,  Willis;  he  might  be  too  much  en- 
gaged— he  might  not  hear  the  bell." 

But  at  this  moment  another  bell  was  heard, 
which  struck  strangely  upon  the  excited  nerves 
of  the  company.  It  was  the  bell  at  the  door, 
which,  as  that  door  was  always  open,  and  there 
was  continually  some  servant  or  other  in  the 
hall,  was  never  rung.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
pulled  wildly,  as  by  some  one  in  overwhelming 
haste.  The  dining-room  door  was  open  at  the 
moment,  and  the  conversation  at  table  was  so 
hushed  and  uncomfortable,  that  the  voice  outside 
was  clearly  audible.  It  was  something  about 
"Miss  Sara,"  and  "to  come  directly."  They 
all  heard  it,  their  attention  being  gerierally 
aroused.  Then  came  a  rush  which  made  every 
one  start  and  turn  round.  It  was  Mrs.  Swayne, 
with  her  bonnet  thrust  over  her  eyes,  red  and 
breathless  with  running.  ' '  She's  a-dying — she's 
a-dying,"  said  the  intruder.  "And  I'm  ready 
to  drop.  And,  Miss  Sara,  she's  a-calling  for 
you." 

Sara  rose  up,  feeling  her  self-command  put  to 
the  utmost  test.  But  before  she  could  even  ask  a 
question,  Jack,  who  had  been  sitting  very  silent- 
ly at  the  middle  of  the  table,  started  up  and 
rushed  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Swayne  put  him  back 
with  her  hand.  "It's  Miss  Sara," she  said — 
"  Miss  Sara — Miss  Sara — that's  who  she's  a-call- 
ing of.  Keep  out  of  her  sight,  and  don't  aggra- 
vate her.  Miss  Sara,  it's  you." 

And  then  the  room  seemed  to  reel  rormd  poor 
Sara,  who  had  come  to  the  end  of  her  powers. 
She  knew  no  more  about  i^  until  she  felt  the 


fresh  air  blowing  in  her  face,  as  she  was  half  led, 
half  carried,  down  the  avenue.  What  she  was 
to  do,  or  what  was  expected  from  her,  she  knew 
not.  The  fate  of  the  house  and  of  all  belonging 
to  it  had  come  into  her  innocent  hands. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A   GUARDIAN. 

IT  was  Jack  who  hurried  his  sister  down  the 
avenue  in  obedience  to  that  peremptory  sum- 
mons. The  effects  of  the  fresh  air  and  rapid 
movement  roused  her,  as  we  have  said,  and  no- 
body but  herself  had  been  aware  that  her  strength 
had  ever  failed  her.  Jack  was^vound  up  to  the 
last  pitch  of  suspense  and  agitation  ;  but  he 
could  not  say  a  word  to  her — would  not  tell  her 
what  she  was  to  do.  "  How  can  I  tell  till  I  see 
what  is  wanted  of  you  ?*"  he  said,  savagely. 
She  did  not  know  what  might  be  laid  upon  her, 
or  why  she  was  sent  for  ;  but  she  was  left  to  ac- 
cept the  office  alone.  He  gave  her  no  help 
except  his  arm  to  support  her  down  the  avenue 
— a  support  which  was  not  of  much  use  to  Sara, 
for  her  brother  walked  at  such  a  pace  that  she 
was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  He 
was  walking  a  great  deal  more  rapidly  than  he 
was  at  all  aware.  Things  had  come  to  a  climax 
in  Jack's  mind.  He  was  burning  with  feverish 
irritation,  anxiety,  eagerness,  and  panic.  He 
had  thought  that  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
that  nothing  farther  would  disturb  him.  But  hi 
a  moment  he  had  become  more  disturbed  than 
ever.  The  end  that  must  decide  every  thing  had 
come. 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  excitement  about 
Swayne's  cottages  as  they  approached.  Old 
Betty's  lodge  was  fclosed  and  vacant  for  one 
thing,  and  the  gates  set  wide  open  ;  and  the 
blinds  were  down  in  Mrs.  Swayne's  windows, 
and  her  neighbor  stood  in  the  little  garden  out- 
side watching,  with  her  hand  on  the  door. 
She  was  waiting  for  their  coming  ;  and  Betty 
within,  who  was  utterly  useless  so  far  as  the 
patient  was  concerned,  flitted  up  and  down 
stairs  looking  for  the  arrival  of  the  visitor  who 
was  so  anxiously  expected.  They  received  Sara 
with  a  mixture  of  eager  curiosity  and  deference. 
"  She's  been  a-calling  for  you,  Miss,"  said  Mrs. 
Swayne's  neighbor,  "as  if  she  would  go  out  of 
her  mind."  "  She's  a-calling  for  you  now," 
cried  old  Betty  ;  "she  don't  seem  to  have  anoth- 
er thought  in  her  head — and  the  rector  by  the 
bedside  all  the  same,  and  her  so  near  her  latter 
end!"  Even  Mr.  Swayne  himself,  with  his 
wife's  shawl  round  him,  had  come  to  the  kitchen 
door  to  join  in  the  general  sentiment.  "The 
Lord  be  praised  as  you've  come,  Miss  Sara," 
he  said.  "I  thought  as  she'd  have  driven  me 
wild."  This  preface  wras  not  of  a  kind  to  calm 
Sara's  nerves.  She  went  up  stairs  confused 
with  all  the  salutations  addressed  to  her,  and 
full  of  awe,  almost  of  fear.  To  be  sent  for  by  a 
woman  on  her  death-bed  was  of  itself  something 
alarming  and  awful.  And  this  woman  above 
all. 

As  for  Jack,  all  that  he  heard  of  this  babble 
was  the  intimation  that  the  rector  was  there. 
It  added  another  spark,  if  that  were  possible,  to 
the  fire  in  his  heart.  The  doctor  knew  all  about 
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it — now  here  was  another,  yet  another,  to  be 
taken  into  the  dying  woman's  confidence. 
Though  nobody  asked  for  him,  and  though  his 
presence  seemed  little  desirable,  he  went  up 
after  his  sister  without  saying  a  word  to  any  one. 
They  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  patient  as  they 
approached — a  voice  almost  unintelligible,  thick 
and  babbling,  like  the  voice  of  an  idiot,  and 
incessant.  Mrs.  Preston's  eyes  still  blazing  with 
wild  anxiety  and  suspicion  met  Sara's  wonder- 
ing, wistful  gaze  as  she  went  timidly  into  the 
room.  Pamela  stood  by  like  a  ghost  with  utter 
weariness  and  a  kind  of  dull  despair  in  her 
pallid  face.  She  could  not  understand  what  it 
all  meant.  To  her  the  mot  of  the  enigma,  which 
had  been  wanting  at  the  commencement,  could 
now  never  be  supplied,  for  she  was  too  complete- 
ly worn  out  in  body  and  mind  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  new  idea.  She  beckoned  to  Sara  almost 
impatiently  as  she  opened  the  door.  "Yes, 
mamma,  she  has  come — she  has  come,"  said 
Pamela.  Mr.  Hardcastle  was  standing  behind 
her  with  his  prayer-book  in  his  hand,  looking 
concerned  and  impatient.  He  was  amazed  at 
the  neglect  with  which  he  was  being  treated  in 
the  first  place,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  also 
felt  strongly  that,  as  Betty  said,  she  was  near  her 
latter  end,  and  other  interests  should  be  fore- 
most in  her  mind.  Old  Betty  herself  came 
pressing  in  after  Jack,  and  Mrs.  Swayne  fol- 
lowed he^  a  few  minutes  later,  and  the  neighbor 
stood  outside  on  the  landing.  4  Their  curiosity 
was  routed  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  eclipsed  every 
other  feeling — not  that  the  women  were  hard- 
hearted or  indifferent  to  the  solemn  moment 
which  was  at  hand,  they  all  wanted  to  know 
what  she  could  have  to  say  to  Sara,  and  they 
were  all  curious  to  witness  the  tragedy  about  to 
be  enacted  and  to  see  whether  she  made  a  good 
end. 

"  Ah,  she's  come,"  said  Mrs.  Preston  in  her 
thick  voice.  "Bring  her  here  to  me.  Not  him 
— I  don't  want  him.  Sara !  come  here !  It's 
you  I  can  speak  to — only  you.  Give  me  some- 
thing. J  have  a  dozen  words  to  say,  and  I  must 
say  them  strong." 

"Here,  mamma,"  said  Pamela,  who  watched 
with  a  sort  of  mechanical  accuracy  every  indica- 
tion of  her  mother's  will ;  and  she  put  her  soft 
arm  under  Mrs.  Preston's  head  and  raised  her 
with  a  strain  of  her  slight  girlish  form,  which  at 
another  moment  would  have  been  impossible. 
Jack  made  a  step  forward  involuntarily  to  help 
her,  but  stopped  short,  arrested  by  the  dying 
woman's  eyes,  which  she  fixed  upon  him  over 
Pamela's  shoulder  as  the  cordial  which  was  to 
give  her  strength  to  speak  was  put  to  her  lips. 
She  stopped  even  at  that  moment  to  look  at  him. 
"  Not  you,"  she  said,  hoarsely — "  not  you."  It ; 
was  not  that  he  cared  what  she  said,  or  even 
understood  it,  in  his  own  excitement ;  but  Pa-  i 
mela  had  her  back  turned  upon  him  as  she  sup- 
ported her  mother;  and  Jack  felt  with  a  pang 
of  poignant  humiliation  that  there  was  no  place  [ 
for  him  there.  Even  her  interests,  the  charge 
of  her,  seemed  to  be  passing  out  of  his  hands. 

"If  you  are  going  to  speak  to  me — about — 
any  thing,"  cried  Sara,  "  I  don't  know  what  it ; 
is — nor  why  you  should  send  for  me ;  but  do  you 
want  all  these  people  too  ?" 

Mrs.  Preston  looked  at  them  vaguely — but  she 
took  r.o  notice  of  what  Sara  said.  "  1  have 


sent  for  you,"  she  cried,  uttering  two  or  three 
words  at  a  time,  as  if  making  a  last  effort  to  be 
intelligible,  "  because  you  saved  me.  I  leave 
her  to  you ;  you're  only  a  girl ;  you  will  not  kill 
her  ;  for  the  sake  of  her  money.  My  mother's 
money  !  And  to  think  we  might  all  have  been 
— comfortable — and  happy  1  and  now,  I'm  going 
to  die !" 

"Oh,  mamma!"  cried  Pamela,  clasping  her 
hands  wildly,  "  ifyou  would  but  put  away  every 
thing  from  your  mind — if  you  would  but  stop, 
thinking,  and  do  what  the  doctor  says,  you 
might  get  better  yet." 

The  dying  woman  made  an  attempt  as  it  were 
to  shake  her  head — she  made  a  dreadful  attempt 
to  smile.  "Poor  child!"  she  said,  and  some- 
thing like  a  tear  got  into  her  dilated  eyes,  "she 
don't  know.  That's  life  ;  never  to  know — till  the 
very  last — when  you  might  have  been  happy — 
and  comfortable  ;  and  then  to  die — " 

"  Mrs.  Preston,"  cried  Sara,  going  up  to  the 
bed,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean  or  what  I 
can  do  ;  but,  oh,  if  you  will  only  listen  to  Pa- 
mela !  You  are  strong — you  can  speak  and  re- 
member every  thing.  Oh,  can't  you  try  to  live 
for  her  sake  ?  We  will  all  pray,"  she  cried  witli 
tears,  "every  one  of  us — if  you  will  /mly  try  ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  pray  for  her — why  should 
she  die,  and  she  so  strong  ?  and  to  leave  Pame- 
la like  this  !" 

"  Hush,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastle,  almost  sternly, 
"  Sara,  you  forget  there  are  things  more  impor- 
tant than  life." 

"Not  to  Pamela!"  cried  Sara,  carried  away 
by  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings.  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
Preston,  try!  You  are  strong  yet — you  could 
live  if  you  were  to  try." 

A  kind  of  spasm  passed  over  the  poor  woman's 
face.  Perhaps  a  momentary  hope  of  being  able 
to  make  that  effort  crossed  her  mind — perhaps 
it  was  only  a  terrible  smile  at  the  vanity  of  the 
proposal.  But  it  passed  and  left  her  eyes  more 
wild  in  their  passionate  entreaty  than  before, 
"You  don't — answer,"  she  said;  "you  forsake 
me — like  the  rest.  Sara !  Sara !  you  are  killing 
me.  She  is  killing  me.  Give  me  an  answer. 
Oh,  my  God,  she  will  not  speak !" 

Sara  looked  round  upon  them  all  in  her  dis- 
may. "You  should  have  the  doctor,"  she  said  : 
her  inexperienced  mind  had  seized  upon  Pa- 
mela's incoherent  remonstrance.  "Where  is 
the  doctor?  Ob,  could  not  something  be  done 
for  her  if  he  was  here  ?" 

Then  Pamela  gave 'a  low  cry.  Her  mother, 
who  had  been  motionless  for  hours,  after  a  wild 
struggle  turned  her  head  round  upon  the  pillow. 
I  Her  palsied  fingers  fluttered  on  the  coverlid  as  if 
I  with  an  attempt  to  stretch  themselves  out  toward 
;  Sara.  Her  eyes  were  ready  to  stai-t  from  their 
sockets.  "She  will  not  speak  to  me!"  she 
cried — "although  she  saved  me.  I  make  her 
guardian  of  my  child.  Do  you  hear  ? — is  there 
any  one  to  hear  me  ?  She  is  to  take  care  of  my 
Pamela.  She  is  killing  me.  Sara,  Sara!  do 
you  hear?  I  am  speaking  to  you.  You  are 
to  take  care  of  my  Pamela.  I  leave  her  to 
you — " 

"  Do  what  she  says,"  said  a  low  voice  at 
Sara's  shoulder.  "  Promise  any  thing — every 
thing.  She  must  not  be  thwarted  now." 

Sara  did  not  know  who  it  was  that  spoke. 
She  made  a  step  forward,  recovering  her  native 
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impetuosity.  She  laid  her  warm  living  hand 
upon  the  cold  half-dead  one  of  the  dying  woman 
and  left  it  there,  though  the  touch  thrilled  to  her 
heart.  "I  will  take  care  of  her,"  she  said,  I 
promise,  as  if  she  was  my  sister.  Do  you  hear 
me  now,  Mrs.  Preston  ?  I  promise  with  all  my 
heart.  Oh,  Pamela,  I  don't  think  she  hears 
me!  I  have  said  it  too  late— she  is  going  to 
die." 

The  doctor,  who  had  spoken  to  Sara,  came 
forward  and  drew  her  softly  from  the  bedside. 
"Take  her  away,"  he  said  to  Jack,  who  all  this 
while  had  been  looking  on.  "Take  them  both 
a.\vay — they  can  do  no  good  here — " 

Sara,  who  was  trembling  in  every  limb,  fell 
back  upon  her  brother's  supporting  arm  ;  but 
when  Jack  held  out  his  other  hand  to  Pamela 
she  made  him  no  reply.  She  was  weaker  than 
Sara,  but  she  was  a  hundred  times  stronger.  She 
gave  him  one  pitiful  look  and  returned  to  her 
mother.  That  was  her  place,  come  what  might ; 
and  she  was  so  young,  that  even  now  she  could 
not  recognize  that  there  was  no  hope. 

Then  Jack  took  his  sister  down  stairs.  They 
went  into  the  little  parlor,  which  was  full  to  his 
mind  of  so  many  associations.  Sara  had  not, 
like  Pamala,  the  support  of  intense  and  over- 
whelming emotion.  She  was  shaken  to  the 
very  depths  by  this  extraordinary  trial.  As 
soon  as  it  was  over  she  fell  into  hysterical  sob- 
bing like  a  child.  She  could  not  restrain  her- 
self. She  sunk  upon  the  little  black  sofa  in  the 
parlor,  where  Mrs.  Preston  had  so  often  rested, 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  to  keep  down  as 
far  as  she  could  the  irrepressible  sobs.  Jack 
had  begun  to  walk  about  the  room  and  seemed 
to  take  no  notice ;  but  he  was  thinking  in  his 
heart  how  small  a  matter  it  was  to  her  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  was  to  Pamela,  though  it 
was  she  and  not  Pamela  who  indulged  in  this 
show  of  sorrow.  He  was  unkind  to  his  sister ; 
he  was  bitter  against  her,  and*  against  all  the 
world.  It  was  his  natural  charge  that  had  been 
transferred  to  her  hands ;  and  who  was  Sara 
that  she  should  have  such  a  guardianship  given 
to  her?  He  vowed  to  himself  that  it  was  he 
and  only  he  who  should  take  care  of  Pamela. 
Sara?  a  girl  who  knew  nothing  about  it — a 
child  with  no  power  to  take  care  of  herself — the 
woman  must  be  mad.  He  went  to  the  door  with  a 
little  excitement  as  the  sound  became  audible  of 
other  people  coming  down  stairs.  The  spectators 
who  had  crowded  into  -Mrs.  Preston's  sick  room 
were  being  sent  away,  and  old  Betty,  thus  de- 
prived of  one  source  of  interest,  came  in  courte- 
sying  to  make  herself  useful  to  Sara.  "  Poor 
soul,  she's  awful  bad  ;  said  Betty,  "  but,  Miss 
Sara,  don't  you  take  on ;  you've  been  a  comfort 
to  her.  She's  a  deal  easier  in  her  mind  ;  she's 
found  friends  for  her  girl,  as  was  always  her  great 
thought.  Don't  you  take  on — " 

"Oh,  Betty,  is  she  dead?"  cried  Sara,  to 
whom  the  sympathy  even  of  this  old  woman  was 
a  consolatien,  excited  as  she  was. 

"No,  Miss,"  said  Betty,  shaking  her  head. 
"It  ain't  so  easy  getting  shut  o'  this  life.  She 
ain't  dead,  nor  won't  be  not  yet  awhile — judging 
by  all  as  I've  seen  in  my  day." 

"Then  she  is  getting  better,"  cried  Sara, 
clasping  her  hands.  "Oh,  Jack,  thank  God! 
she  is  going  to  live."' 

Old  Betty  again  shook  her  head.     "Miss  Sara, 


you're  young,"  she  said;  "you  don't  know  no 
better.  She  ain't  a-going  to  live.  But  them 
things  take  more  nor  a  minute.  This  world  had 
need  to  be  a  better  place  than  it  is  to  most  on  us ; 
for  it's  hard  work  a-getting  in  and  it's  harder 
work  a-getting  out.  She  may  lie  like  that  for 
days  and  days.  Most  folks  get  to  be  glad  at 
last  when  it's  over.  It's  weary  work,  both  for 
them  as  is  nursin'  and  them  as  is  dyin' ;  but  it's 
what  we  all  has  to  go  through,"  said  Betty,  with 
a  conventional  sigh. 

This  time,  however,  Betty,  with  all  her  expe- 
rience, was  not  a  true  prophet.  The  strength  of 
the  dying  woman  was  fictitious.  As  soon  as  she 
had  got  beyond  the  point  at  which  her  mind 
could  still  work,  her  body  went  down  like  so 
much  dead  weight ;  consciousness  and  intelli- 
gence had  failed  her  while  Sara  was  in  the  act 
of  making  her  promise,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
rector,  excited  and  rather  angry,  joined  the  oth- 
ers down  stairs.  "You  should  have  waited. 
Sara,"  he  said,  severely;  "no  worldly  affairs 
could  be  so  important  as  to  justify —  And  then 
what  can  you  do  for  the  poor  girl?  I  would 
humor  the  fancies  of  the  dying  as  much  as  any 
one ;  but  if  the  poor  thing  is  left  destitute,  un- 
less you  take  her  into  your  service — " 

"Mr.  Hardcastle,"  exclaimed  Jack,  furious, 
"  do  you  know  whom  you  are  speaking  of  ?  Miss 
Preston  is  my  betrothed  wife." 

The  rector  fell  back  in  dismay  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  recovertd  himself  with  a  certaui  digni- 
ty. "My  dear  Jack,"  he  said,  "this  is  not  a 
moment  to  discuss  any  act  of  youthful  folly. 
Your  good  father  ought  to  know  of  this.  Don't, 
I  beg  of  you,  don't  say  any  thing  more  to 
me." 

"And  all  that  we  have  in  the  world  belongs 
to  Pamela,"  said  Sara,  with  a  sigh.  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  looked  at  the  brother  and  sister,  and  his 
usual  discrimination  forsook  him.  He  thought 
they  were  both  out  of  their  senses.  As  there 
was  nobody  else  to  communicate  with,  he  looked 
round  at  old  Betty,  who  stood  listening  eagerly  ; 
and  Betty,  too,  elevated  her  eyebrows,  ajttl  shook 
her  head.  Were  they  going  mad?  W$s  there 
some  idiocy  in  the  air  which  affected  every 
body?  The  rector  went  to  the  window,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  them,  and  looked  out  in  his 
bewilderment.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  poor  Mr. 
Brownlow.  Then  he  seemed  to  get  a  glimmer- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  It  was  for  Sara's 
aid  in  securing  this  marriage  that  the  poor 
creature  up  stairs  had  been  so  anxious.  Her 
mind  had  been  passionately  occupied  about 
merely  worldly  interests  to  the  last ;  and  for 
this  he  and  his  higher  consolation  had  been  thrust 
away.  Poor  Brownlow !  Mr.  Hardcastle  thought 
of  his  own  dutiful  Fanny,  who  never  gave  way 
to  anv  vagaries.  And  he  buttoned  his  coat  with 
a  friendly  instinct.  "I  am  going  to  see  your 
father,  as  I  can  be  of  no  farther  use  here,"  he 
said ;  and  there  was  a  world  of  disapproval  in- 
his  tone. 

But  just  then  there  were  some  hurried  move- 
ments above,  and  a  cry.  It  was  Pamela,  who 
was  calling  on  her  mother,  appealing  to  an  ear 
which  no  longer  heard.  They  all  knew  instinct- 
ively what  it  meant.  Sara  started  up,  tremb- 
ling and  clasping  her  hands.  She  had  never 
been  in  the  same  house  with  death  before — nev- 
er that  she  knew  of;  and  a  dreadful  sense  that 
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Mrs.  Preston  had  suddenly  become  a  spiritual 
presence,  and  was  everywhere  about  her,  seized 
upon  the  girl.  "I  promise,"  she  said,  wildly, 
with  lips  that  gave  forth  very  little  sound.  As 
for  Jack,  he  too  started  as  if  something  had 
struck  him.  He  went  up  to  his  sister,  though 
he  had  been  angry  with  her,  and  took  her  into 
his  arms  for  a  moment.  *'  Sara,  go  to  her,"  he 
said.  He  forgot  all  about  secondary  things — 
his  heart  bled  for  his  Pamela.  "Go  to 'her!" 
he  cried ;  and  something  like  a  sob  came  from 
his  breast.  Not  for  the  poor  soul  that  was 
gone — not  for  her  to  whom  at  last  the  trouble 
and  toil  were  over ;  for  the  young  creature  who 
remained  behind  to  profit  by  all  the  mother's 
unrewarded  pains— for*  the  living,  not  for  the 
dead. 

The  doctor  came  down  stairs  shortly  after; 
and  though  he  was  grave,  there  was  a  profes- 
sional tone  about  him  which  dispelled  the  awe 
of  the  group  below.  "It  is  all  over,"  he  said, 
"  and  a  very  good  thing  too  for  that  poor  girl. 
She  could  not  have  stood  it  much  longer.  I 
am  very  glad  Miss  Brownlow  has  gone  to  her. 
It's  excessively  good  of  your  sister.  I  was  obliged 
to  interfere,  you  know.  Nobody  need  hold  them- 
selves bound,  unless  they  please,  vby  a  promise 
extorted  like  that ;  but  in  such  a  case  one  never 
can  tell  what  might  have  happened.  The  patient 
must  be  humored.  I  feared — " 

"No  more,"  said  Jack — "don't  say  any 
more ;  you  did  what  was  quite  right.  It  is  Miss 
Preston  who  must  be  considered  now.  Could 
she  be  removed  at  once?  Would  it  be  safe  to 
take  her  away  at  once  ?  for  my  sister,  of  course, 
I  mean." 

"Miss  Preston?"  said  the  doctor,  a 'little 
puzzled.  "Oh,  the  daughter,  you  mean,  poor 
thing !  It  would  be  the  very  best  plan  to  take 
her  away;  but  she  is  a  good  little  thing,  and 
she  wouldn't  go." 

"Never  mind  your  opinion  of  her,"  cried 
Jack,  keeping  his  temper  with  difficulty.  "Tell 
me  if  we  can  take  her  away  ?" 

"She  will  not  go,"  said*  the  doctor,  offended 
in  his  turn.  "  As  for  opinions,  I  have  a  right 
to  my  opinion  if  she  was  the  queen.  She's  not 
the*sort  of  girl  to  be  taken  away.  After  the 
funeral  it  may  be  done,  perhaps.  Good-morn- 
ing, I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.  .Mr.  Hard- 
castle,  if  you  like  I  can  set  you  down  at  the 
rectory — I  am  going  that  way." 

"Thanks,  I  have  to  go  somewhere  else  first," 
said  the  rector ;  and  the  other  parish  function- 
ary departed  accordingly,  going  softly  for  the 
first  dozen  steps  out  of  respect  for  the  dead. 
Then  Mr.  Hardcastle  put  on  his  hat,  and  looked 
at  Jack. 

"I  am  going  to  Brownlows,"  he  said.  "I 
am  very  sorry  to  have  such  an  office  to  fulfill; 
but  your  father  must  know,  Jack,  what  has  been 
going  on  here  to-day." 

Jack  was  in  no  merry  mood,  but  he  wag  un- 
able to  retain  a  short  hard  laugh  which  relieved 
him  as  well  as  any  other  expression  of  feeling. 
"Yes,  you  are  free  to  tell  him,"  he  said,  and  he 
felt  disposed  to  laugh  again  loudly  when  he 
looked  at  the  rector's  severe  and  disapproving 
face.  It  gave  him  a  certain  cynical  and  grim 
amusement  to'see  it.  How  blind  and  stupid 
every  body  was !  What  immovable,  shallow  j 
dolts,  to  look  on  at  all  those  mysteries  of  death 


and  ruin,  and  never  to  be  a  whit  the  wiser! 
He  could  have  laughed,  but  his  laughter,  such 
as  it  was,  was  internal — that  too  might  be  mis- 
understood. He  waved  old  Betty  impatiently 
away,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  Mr.  Hardcastle 
who  was  going.  When  he  turned  round  again 
both  were  gone.  He  even  paused  to  think  they 
were  not  so  unlike  each  other ;  Betty  perhaps 
on  the  whole  had  most  understanding  of  the 
two.  He  went  to  the  window  and  watched  the 
old  woman  cross  reluctantly  to  the  lodge,  and 
the  rector  enter  the  avenue.  Betty,  however, 
could  not  stay  away.  She  camo  stealing  back 
again,  not  perceiving  Jack,  looking  cautiously 
round  to  make  sure  that  both  the  rector  and 
the  doctor  were  out  of  sight.  She  stopped  to 
speak  to  the  neighbor  who  was  at  her  door, 
and  they  shook  their  heads  over  the  sad  story, 
and  then  Betty  crept  into  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage 
and  stole  up  stairs.  Jack  took  the  pains  to  watch 
all  this,  but  it  was  not  because  he  was  interested 
in  old  Betty.  He  was  reluctant  to  go  back  to 
his  own  thoughts — to  face  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself.  When  he  could  delay  no 
longer,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  as  if  he  had 
work  to  d6,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
Yes,  she  was  dead,  poor  woman !  The  fortune 
which  had  excited  her  almost  to  madness,  which 
had  changed  her  from  an  humble,  tender  creat- 
ure anxious  to  serye  every  body,  into  an  elated 
tyrant  eager  to  tramp  the  world  under  foot,  had 
never  reached  her  grasp.  Poor  soul !  At  the 
very  last  moment  of  her  life  to  undergo  this 
awful  temptation  and  to  fall  under  it,  and  give 
the  lie  to  all  her  dutiful  and  pious  existence ! 
Instead  of  pondering  over  his  own  difficulty, 
these  were  the  reflections  in  which  Jack's  mind 
plunged  itself.  She  had  gone  where  money 
could  do  her  no  good,  and  yet  at  the  very  end 
she  had  agitated  and  even  stained  her  spotless 
life  for  it,  leaving  painful  recollections  behind 
her,  though  she  had  been  a  good  womail^  per- 
haps even  shortening  her  own  days.  What  a  hard 
fate  it  was !  how  cruel  to  have  had  the  irresisti- 
ble temptation  so  late,  and  to  have  no  time  left 
her  to  efface  the  recollection  of  her  momentary 
frenzy.  Jack's  heart  grew  soft  toward  her  as  it 
all  came  before  him.  Poor  soul !  Poor  woman  ! 
no  time  even  to  say  her  prayers  and  ask  God's 
pardon  before  she  died ;  perhaps,  however,  on. 
the  whole,  though  Mr.  Hardcastle  might  be  of  a 
different  opinion,  God,  who  knew  all,  was  less 
likely  to  be  deceived  by  that  ebullition  than 
man.  When  he  tried  to  think  of  his  own  course 
of  action  at  this  difficult  moment,  his  mind 
went  off  at  a  tangent.  It  was  in  vain  that  he 
attempted  to  consider  what  he  was  to  do.  The 
quiet  of  death  had  fallen  over  the  agitated 
house  in  which  he  sat,  and  his  own  agitation 
died  out  in  that  chilly  calm.  Then  he  got  up 
with  a  kind  of  dull  composure  in  his  mind  to  go 
home.  Every  thing  must  be  postponed  now 
until  the  few  first  days  of  darkness  were  over. 
It  was  the  only  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  the 
dead. 

Before  he  went  away  Sara  came  to  him  for  a 
moment.  Her  eyes  were  red  with  crying,  but 
she  had  recovered  herself.  "Tell  papa  I  must 
stay  with  her,"  said  Sara.  "I  can  not  leave 
her.  I  don't  think  she  could  have  borne  it'much 
longer ;  and  there  is  only  me  to  take  care  of  her 
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"You?  to  take  care  f  her?"  cried  Jack. 
"  How  long  is  this  folly  to  last  ?  Am  not  I  to 
see  her?"  and  then  his  flash  of  resentment  died 
away.  "Sara,  if  you  are  not  good  to  her,  ten- 
der to  her!"  he  said  with  tears  coming  into  his 
eyes  in  spite  of  him.  "And  she  so  young!  not 
much  more  than  a  child.  Why  can't  I  bring 
down  the  carriage  for  her,  and  take  her  home  ?" 

"And  leave  her  mother  here!"  said  Sara, 
turning  away  with  the  impatience  of  excitement. 
As  for  Jack,  he  was  walking  about  in  the  passage 
while  she  spoke  to  him  from  the  stair.  He  could 
have  cried  like  one  of  the  girls — he  could  have 
taken  his  sfster  in  his  arms,,  or  have  stormed  at 
her.  A  hundred  contradictory  contending  feel- 
ings were  in  his  heart. 

"Her  mother  is  dead,"  he  said.  "What 
good  can  she  do  here  now  ?  why  can't  you  show 
her  the  reason  of  it  ?  she  would  be  much  better 
at  Brownlows.  The  doctor  said  so.  She  will 
come  with  you." 

"Never  while  her  mother  lies  there,"  cried 
Sara — "her  poor  mother  who  loved  her  so!  I 
know  what  is  in  her  heart ;  and  she  shall  do  as 
she  pleases.  Tell  papa,  unless  he  wants  me, 
that  I  must  stay  here. " 

And  she  stayed,  and  Jack  went  up  the  avenue 
alone.  He  mfet  two .  carriages  coming  down, 
and  had  to  stop  and  tell  why  he  had  not  been 
present  to  say  good-bye,  and  what  had  detained 
Sara.  The  ladies  in  the  carriages  stared  very 
strangely  at  his  few  brief  words  of  apology. 
And  they  gazed  at  each  other  in  consternation 
as  they  passed  on.  It  might  be  very  good  of 
Sara  to  go  and  watch  by  a  sick-bed,  but  to  leave 
her  guests  for  it,  to  let  them  all  depart  without  a 
word  as  if  it  had  been  a  hotel — altogether  it 
was  a  strange  family.  Mr.  Brownlow  had  told 
them  he  expected  to  be  ruined,  though  there  was 
no  visible  appearance  of  it.  And  Sara  had 
rushed  away  from  them,  from  the  head  of  the 
table  without  a  word,  on  the  very  last  day,  to  at- 
tend a  poor  woman's  death-bed.  Not  very 
much  like  Sara,  they  said;  and  they  began  to 
give  each  other  significant  looks  and  to  ask  if 
the  Brownlows  had  "any  thing  wrong  "  in  their 
blood.  They  were  so  new  as  g,  county  familv. 
People  had  no  information  about  their  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers ;  but  they  looked  as 
if  they  were  all  mad — that  was  the  fact.  It  was 
the  strangest  way  to  treat  their  guests. 

And  there  were  some  of  the  guests,  as  Jack 
found  on  returning  to  the  house,  who  were  not 
going  to  leave  till  the  next  day.  They  were 
sulky  and  offended,  as  was  natural.  To  make 
arrangements  for  a  pleasant  visit,  and  to  be  all 
but  turned  out  before  the  time  you  had  yourself 
fixed — and  then  to  have  your  mind  confused  by 
vague  stories  about  ruin  and  loss,  and  somebody 
who  was  dying  !  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  one  could  be  pleased.  Mr.  Hardcastle  had 
been  there,  and  he  had  not  mended  matters. 
He  had  told  one  or  two  men  how  sorry  he  was 
for  poor  Brownlow — how  he  feared  Jack  had 
got  entangled  somehow,  and  had  been  so  foolish 
as  to  involve  his  sister — and  how  things  were  in 
a  bad  way.  All  sorts  of  vague  rumors  were 
floating  about  the  house — the  servants  were  pre- 
pared for  any  thing,  from  the  reduction  of  their 
wages  to  the  arrest  of  their  master.  They  watch- 
ed the  door  anxiously,  and  cast  furtive  looks 
down  the  avenue,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 


unprepared ;  and  Mr.  Willis  secretly  removed 
a  good  deal  of  the  plate  into  a  dark  corner  of  the 
'  wine  cellar.  "Master  might  want  if,"  he  said 
i  to  himself — judging  it  not  offthe  cards  that  mas- 
ter might  be  obliged  to  run  away,  and  might  bo 
]  glad  of  a  silver  tea-pot  or  so  to  pay  his  expenses. 
How  they  could  have  got  through  the  evening 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  had  not  Sara  appeared 
before  dinner,  very  pale,  with  red  eyes,  and  a 
melancholy  face.  Every  body  rushed  at  her 
when  she  appeared — in  a  kind  of  consternation. 
And  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  both  her  father 
and  brother  that  their  adversary  had  come  alive, 
and  that  the  struggle  was  to  begin  again.  Sara's 
explanation,  however,  was  the  simple  one  that  Pa- 
mela had  fallen  asleep,  and  that  she  had  thought 
they  would  want  her  at  home  for  dinner.  So 
she  went  and  dressed  herself,  like  a  martyr,  and 
carried  them  through  the  embarrassed  meal. 
Is  was  she  upon  whom  the  chief  burden  fell,  and 
she  took  up  the  weight  and  carried  it  without 
flinching.  So  the  long  confused  eventful  day 
came  to  an  end.  When  it  was  late  and  all  the 
bewildered  people  had  retired  to  their  rooms. 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  Jack  took  her  down  the 
avenue,  guarding  her  tenderly,  one  on  either 
side.  There  was  little  said  between  them,  but 
their  hearts  wei'e  full — a  kind  of  gratitude,  a  kind 
of  sorrow,  a  certain  pervading  sense  of  union 
and  sympathy  had  come  into  their  minds ;  and 
the  two  men  regarded  with  a  half  wondering, 
half  pitying  enthusiasm,  a  waking  up  of  all  the 
springs  of  natural  love,  the  soft  creature  between 
them,  the  indulged,  petted,  faulty  girl  who  now 
had  every  thing  to  do.  They  both  kissed  her 
when  they  left  her,  with  an  overflowing  of  their 
hearts',  arid  stood  and  looked  at  the  dark  cottage 
with  the  faint  lights  in  its  windows,  saying  noth- 
ing. In  the  upper  window  was  the  dim  glow 
of  the  light  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead — the 
needless  pathetic  glimmer  which  shone  faintly 
over  the  covered  face  and  closed  eyes ;  below, 
in  the  little  parlor,  where  a  bed  had  been  hasti- 
ly prepared  for  her,  Pamela  was  sleeping  in  her 
profound  exhaustion,  almost  as  pale  as  her  moth- 
er, shaded  from  the  dim  candlelight.  The  father 
and  son  did  not  speak,  but  they  grasped  each 
other's  hands  closely  as  they  looked  at  the  hoUse, 
and  turned  away  and  walked  home  in  silence. 
A  certain  confusion,  consolation,  and  calm,  all 
mingled  with  wonder  and  suspense,  had  come 
over  them — words  were  of  no  use  at  that  mo- 
ment. And  Sara  went  in  and  took  up  her 
guardianship — and  slept  and  waked  and  watch- 
ed all  night  long  in  the  weakness  and  strength 
of  her  youth. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  LIGHT  OP  COMMON  DAT. 

NEXT  morning  Mr.  Brownlow  resumed  his 
regular  habits,  and  went  down  to  the  office,  re- 
assuring the  household  a  little  by  this  step,  which 
seemed  a  return  to  ordinary  life.  He  looked 
wistfully  and  with  a  certain  solemnity  at  the 
closed  windows  of  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage  as  he 
passed.  The  chief  point  of  interest  to  him  was 
that  Sara  was  there;  and  yet  it  was  impossible 
not  to  think  at  the  same  time  of  the  woman  who 
had  crossed  his  path  so  fatally,  and  now  had 
been  taken  out  of  his  way.  In  one  sense  she 
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was  taken  out  of  his  way.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  lawyer  could  look  at  the  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  with  any  sentimental 
or  superlative  resolutions.  His  mind  was  quiet- 
ed  out  of  all  the  terrors  which  had  at  first  over- 
whelmed him.  It  was  no  longer  ruin  that  stared 
him  in  the  face.  The  mother  could  have  exact- 
ed interest  and  compound  interest ;  the  daugh- 
ter, who  was  Jack's  betrothed  bride,  could,  of 
course,  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  way.  Jack's 
sense  that  he  was  no  longer  her  lover,  but  the 
guardian  of  her  interests — that  his  business  was 
to  win  every  penny  of  her  fortune  for  her,  and 
then  leave  her  to  its  enjoyment  —  did  not,  of 
course,  affect  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  was  thinking 
of  nothing  fantastical,  nothing  exaggerated. 
Pamela  was  Jack's  betrothed.  She  was  in  Sara's 
guardianship.  From  this  day  he  considered 
her  as  a  member  of  his  family ;  and  after  all 
the  troubles  he  had  undergone,  this  solution  on 
the  whole  seemed  to  Mr.  Brownlow  a  very  easy, 
a  very  seemly  and  becoming  one.  She  should 
have,  as  Jack's  wife,  her  mother's  fifty  thousand 
pounds ;  and  when  he  himself  died,  every  thing 
except  a  moderate  portion  for  Sara  should  go 
into  his  son's  hands.  It  was  an  arrangement 
which  made  his  heart  ache  ;  for  Sara  would  have 
to  come  down  from  all  her  grandeur,  to  become 
only  what  her  father's  daughter  had  a  right  to 
I)e  in'the  Masterton  house,  to  have  but  an  humble 
provision  made  for  her,  and  to  relinquish  all  her 
luxurious  habits  and  ambitions.  If  it  had  been 
Jack  upon  whom  such  a  necessity  had  fallen, 
Mr.  Brownlow  could  have  borne  it ;  but  Sara  ! 
Nevertheless  it  was  just  and  right  and  necessary. 
There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done,  nothing  else 
to  be  thought  of.  And  both  Sara  and  her  fa- 
ther would  have  to  submit,  unless,  indeed,  Sir 
Charles  Motherwell —  Mr.  Brownlow's  eye  kin- 
dled a  little  as  he  thought  of  his  late  visitor,  and 
then  he  shook  his  head  sadly  in  a  kind  of  self-com- 
muning. If  any  thing  had  come  of  that,  could 
Sara  have  been  silent  on  the  subject?  Would 
Sir  Charles  himself  have  gone  away  without  a 
sign  ?  Yet  every  moment  since  then  had  been 
so  full  of  excitement  and  occupation,  that  he 
still  retained  a  hope.  In  the  midst  of  the  awe 
and  agitation  attending  Mrs.  Preston's  death 
his  child  could  scarcely  have  paused  to  tell  him 
of  a  love-tale.  When  he  entered  the  familiar  of- 
fice and  saw  every  thing  going  on  just  as  it  had 
done,  Mr.  Brownlow  felt  like  a  man  fallen  from 
the  skies.  It  seemed  to  him  years  since  he  had 
been  there,  and  he  could  not  but  feel  a  thrill  of 
wonder  to  find  all  his  papers  in  their  places,  and 
to  listen  to  Mr.  Wrinkell's  questions  about  busi- 
ness matters  which  seemed  to  have  stood  still 
while  his  own  destiny  was  getting  decided.  "Are 
you  still  at  that  point  ?"  he  said,  almost  peevish- 
ly. "I  should  have  thought  that  would  have 
been  decided  long  ago." 

"It  is  only  three  days,  if  you  recollect,  since  I 
consulted  you  about  it,"  Mr.  Wrinkell  replied, 
with  offended  dignity,  "  and  you  gave  me  no  dis- 
tinct answer."  Only  three  days !  It  might  have 
been  three  centuries,  for  any  thing  Mr.  Brownlow 
knew. 

Then  he  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  addressed 
himself  very  he-artily  to  his  business.  A  mass  of 
work  had  accumulated  of  course,  and  he  took  it 
up  with  an  energy  he  had  not  felt  for  ages.  He 
Imd  been  working  in  the  dark  all  this  time,  work- 
M 


ing  languidly,  not  knowing  who  might  be  the 
better  for  it.  Now  his  whole  soul  was  in  his  oc- 
cupation ;  every  additional  shilling  he  could 
make  would  be  so  much  for  his  child.  More  and 
more  as  he  became  accustomed  to  the  thought 
his  mind  cleared  and  courage  and  steadiness  re- 
turned to  him.  It  was  true  that  he  was  at  the 
age  when  men  think  of  retiring  from  work,  but 
he  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  man  still,  in  pos- 
session of  all  his  powers.  Jack  would  withdraw, 
would  marry,  would  enter  on  his  independent 
career,  and  carry  out  probably  the  very  pro- 
gramme his  father  had  drawn  out  for  him  before 
that  midnight  visitor  arrived  whose  appearance 
had  changed  every  thing.  Poor  creature,  after  all 
she  had  not  changed  every  thing.  She  had 
changed  but  little.  Sara  only  had  lost  by  her 
appearance.  That  was  the  sting  of  the  whole 
matter ;  and  Mr.  Brownlow  applied  himself  with 
double  energy,  with  the  eager  impulse  and  vigor 
of  a  young  man,  to  the  work  before  him.  Every 
thing  he  could  add  to  his  store  would  be  the  bet- 
ter for  Sara,  and  he  felt  that  this  was  motive  suf- 
ficient for  any  man  worthy  of  the  name. 

When  it  came  to  be  time  for  luncheon  he  went 
out — not  to  refresh  himself  with  food,  for  which 
he  had  little  appetite,  but  to  make  a  visit  which 
perhaps  was  a  kind  of  ill-natured  relief  to  him 
amid  the  pressure  of  his  many  thoughts.  He 
went  to  Mrs.  Fennell's  lodgings  to  pay  one  of  his 
generally  unwilling  but  dutiful  visits.  This  time 
he  was  not  unwilling.  He  went  with  an  unaf- 
fected quietness  which  was  very  different  from 
the  forced  calm  of  his  last  appearance  there. 
Mrs.  Fennell  was  seated  afi^usual  in  her  greni 
chair,  but  she  had  not  on  her  best  cap,  and  was 
accordingly  cowed  and  discouraged  to  begin  with  ; 
and  Nancy,  who  was  with  her,  made  a  pretense 
of  leaving  the  room.  "  Stay."  said  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  "  I  want  you.  It  is  best  that  you  too  should 
hear  what  I  am  going  to  say." 

"  At  your  service,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  dropping 
him  a  defiant  courtesy.  As  for  Mrs.  Fennell,  she 
had  begun  to  tremble  immediately  with  excite- 
ment and  curiosity. 

"What  is  it,  John  Brownlow?"  sho  said. 
"What's  happened?  It's  a  sight  to  see  you. so 
soon  again.  It  isn't  for  nothing,  we  may  be  sure. 
What  do  you  want  of  me  and  Nancy  now  ?" 

"  I  want  nothing  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow. 
"I  came  to  tell  you  something  you  ought  to 
know.  Pho3be  Thomson  is  found,  Mrs.  Fennell. 
She  came  to  me  the  other  night." 

"  Good  Lord !"  cried  the  old  woman;  and  then 
a  wild  light  got  up  in  her  eyes  and  she  looked  at 
him  fiercely.  "  Came  to  you  ? — and  you  let  her 
come,  and  let  her  go,  and  owned  her,  you  cow- 
ard !  Tell  me  next  you  have  given  her  up  the 
children's  money— my  Bessie's  children  ?  That's 
what  you  call  a  man !  Oh,  good  Lord — good 
Lord !  You  owned  her,  and  you  tell  it  to  my 
very  face !" 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause.  The  two  old 
women  looked  at  him,  one  with  impotent  fury, 
the  other  with  snppressed  exultation.  "  I  al- 
ways said  so  !"  said  Nancy.  His  simple  words 
had  produced  effect  enough,  if  that  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  looked  at  them  both,  and  a  faint 
smile  came  over  his  face,  a  smile  in  which  there 
was  no  mirth  and  which  lasted  but  a  moment. 
He  felt  ashamed  of  himself  next  minute  that  he 
could  have  been  tempted  to  smile. 
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John  Brownlow,"  said  Mrs.  Fennell,  rising    into  her  chair,  and  in  her  surprise  and  relief  and 


in  her  exasperation, 
woman,  and  you're  a 


I'm  an  old  poor  failing 
fine  strong  man,  but  I'd 


have  fought  different  for  my  Bessie's  children 
Didn't  I  tell  you  she  came  to  me,  that  you  might 
be  on  your  guard.  And  you  a  lawyer  ?  Oh, 
good  Lord— good  Lord  !  I'd  have  kept  it  safer 
for  them  if  it  had  been  me.  I'd  have  turned  her 
out  of  my  door  for  an  impostor  and  a  vagabond ! 
I'd  have  hunted  her  to  death  first  if  it  had  been 
me.  And  you  to  tell  me  her  name  clean  out  as 
quiet  as  a  judge  and  look  me  in  the  face  !  Oh 
you  coward  !  you  poor  creature  !  Never,  if  she 
had  torn  me  with  wild  horses,  would  she  have 
got  it  out  of  me." 

"He  could  not  have  acted  different,"  said  Nan- 
cy, with  suppressed  excitement.  "Sit  down, 
mistress,  or  you'll  do  yourself  a  harm.  The  best 
lawyer  in  the  world  couldn't  turn  a  woman  away 
as  knowed  her  rights." 

Mr.  Brownlow  held  up  his  hand  to  prevent 
the  angry  exclamation  that  was  onMrs.  Fennell's 
lips.  "  Hush,"  he  said,  " my  story  is  not  done. 
It  is  a  rery  sad  story.  Poor  soul,  she  will  never 
get  much  good  of  the  money.  Phoebe  Thomson 
is  dead." 

They  both  turned  on  him  with  a  look  which 
all  his  life  he  never  forgot.  Would  they  them- 
selves have  been  capable  of  such  a  deed  ?  Was 
it  the  natural  suggestion  of  the  crisis?  The 
look  made  him  sick  and  faint.  He  turned  so 
as  to  confront  both  the  old  women.  "I  don't 
know  who  her  counselor  was,"  he  said,  with  un- 


one  who  believed  me  a  knave  and  a  liar.  Had 
she  come  to  me  and  proved  to  me  who  she  was, 
she  might  have  been  living  now.  Poor  soul, 
she  did  not  do  that.  She  was  sent  to  London 
instead  to  find  out  for  herself  about  her  mother's 
will,  and  she  came  down  in  haste,  finding  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  And  she  was  driven 
mad  with  fright  and  suspicion  and  fatigue  ;  an 
old  woman  too — she  could  not  bear  it.  And 
now,  instead  of  enjoying  what  was  hers,  she  is 
dead.  This  is  what  comes  of  evil  counsel. 
She  might  have  lived  and  had  some  comfort  of 
her  life  had  she  been  honest  and  straightforward 
and  come  to  me." 

Mr.  Brownlow  said  this  with  the  conviction 
and  fervor  of  an  upright  man.  All  the  evil 
thoughts  he  had  himself  entertained,  all  his 
schemes  to  baffle  his  unknown  adversary,  had 
faded  from  his  mind.  It  was  not  a  fictitious 


consternation  began  to  cry,  As  for  Nancy,  she 
was  completely  cowed  and  broken  down  for  some 
minutes.  It  was  she  who  had  done  all  this,  and 
every  word  told  upon  her.  She  was  overwhelm- 
ed by  Mr.  Brownlow's  rectitude,  by  his  honor 
and  truth,  which  owing  to  her  had  been  thus 
fatally  distrusted.  And  she  was  struck  at  the 
same  time  by  a  cruel  disappointment  which  gave 
force  to  every  word.  She  stood  and  looked  at 
Mr.  Brownlow,  quailing  before  him.  Then  a 
faint  gleam  of  returning  courage  came  over  her. 
She  drew  a  deep  breath  to  give  herself  the  pow- 
er of  speech.  "There  is  her  child  still,"  she 
said,  with  a  gasp,  and  faced  him  with  a  certain 
bravado  again. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  know!"  he  said  ;  "that  is 
the  strangest  part  of  all.  For  a  long  time  past, 
before  we  knew  who  they  were,  and  much 
against  my  will,  her  child  had  taken  Jack's  fan- 
cy ;  he  was  determined  to  marry  her,  though  I 
told  him  he  should  have  nothing  from  me  ;  now 
in  the  strange  arrangements  of  Providence — " 
said  Mr.  Brownlow.  But  there  he  stopped ; 
something  seemed  to  stifle  him ;  he  could  not 
go  on  speaking  about  the  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence ;  he  got  up  when  he  had  reached  this 
point,  with  a  sudden  sense  that  after  all  he  had 
no  right  to  speak  as  if  God  and  himself — or 
Providence,  as  he  preferred  to  say — we're  in 
partnership ;  his  hands  were  not  clean  enough 
for  that.  H.C  stopped,  and  asked  after  Mrs. 
Fennell,  if  she  had  all  the  comforts  she  wanted, 


conscious  solemnity,  "but  it  must  have  been  some   and  then  he  made  what  haste  he  cquld  away. 


He  even  felt  half  ashamed  of  himself  as  he  went 
down  stairs.  His  mother-in-law,  excited  as  she 
had  been  by  the  first  piece  of  news  he  told  her, 
had  but  half  understood  the  second.  He  left 
her  sobbing  weakly  over  her  Bessie's  children 
who  were  being  robbed  and  ruined.  Nancy 
went  to  the  door  with  him  in  a  servile  despair. 
She  understood  it  all  well  enough.  There  was 
no  more  hope  for  her,  no  more  dazzling  expec- 
tations of  such  a  retirement  as  Betty's  lodge 
and  its  ease  and  independence.  To  serve  old 
Mrs.  Fennell's  whims  all  the  rest  of  her  days ; 
to  be  pensioned  on  some  pittance,  or  turned  out 
upon  the  world  for  her  misdeeds  in  her  old  age 
when  Mrs.  Fennell  should  die — this  was  all  that 
she  had  before  her  now. 

When  Mr.  Brownlow  went  back  after  having 
fulfilled  this  duty,  he  went  up  stairs  into  the 
house  instead  of  going  to  the  office,  and  with  a 


but  a  real  forgetfulness.  He  spoke  in  the  supe-  i  caprice  which  he  himself  scarcely  understood, 
riority  of  high  principle  and  of  a  character  above  called  Powys,  who  was  standing  at  the  door,  to 
reproach.  He  did  not  remember  that  he  had  follow  him.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if,  it  was  so  long 

ago,  Powvs  too  must  have  recovered  from  his 


tacitly  conspired  with  Mrs.  Fennell,  or  that  he 
had  willfully  rejected  the  opportunity  of  finding 
Phoebe  Thomson  out  after  her  visit  to  his  moth- 
er-in-law. Perhaps  his  excuse  to  himself  was 
that,  at  the  moment,  his  suspicions  were  all  di- 
rected to  a  wrong  point.  But  I  don't  think  he 


heart-break.  He  took  the  young  man  with  him 
over  the  silent,  empty,  echoing  house.  "This 
is  where  I  began  my  married  life,"  he  said,  stop- 
ping on  the  cold  hearth  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  looking  round  him.  It  was  a  pretty  old- 


felt  any  occasion  to  excuse  himself — he  simply  !  fashioned  room,  running  all  the  breadth  of  the 
forgot.    If  she  had  lived  she  should  have  had  j  house,  with  windows  at  each  end,  and  a  perpet- 


all,  every  penny,  though  it  cost  him  his  ruin ; 
and  now  she  was  dead  by  the  visitation  of  God, 
and  every  thing  was  changed.  It  is  strange  and 
yet  it  was  true.  Ho  looked  at  them  both  with 
a  superiority  which  was  not  assumed,  and  he  be- 
lieved what  he  said. 


ual  cross-light,  pale  at  one  side,  rosy  and  full  of 
sunshine  at  the  other.  It  was  not  a  lofty  room, 
like  the  drawing-room  at  Brownlows,  nor  was  it 
rich  with  gold  and  dainty  colors ;  but  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  subdued  tone  of  the  old 
curtains,  the  old  Turkey  carpet,  the  japanned 


As  for  his  hearers,  they  were  both  stunned  by    screens  and  little  tables,  the  old-world  look  of 
this    solemn    address.     Mrs.   Fennell    dropped    every  thing,  which  was  neither  ungraceful  nor 
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unrefined.  "I  am  coming  back  to  live  here," 
he  said  after  an  interval,  with  a  sigh.  He  could 
not  tell  why  he  made  this  confidential  commu- 
nication to  the  young  man,  who  grew  pale,  and 
gazed  at  him  eagerly,  and  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  in  reply.  Mr.  Brownlow  was  not  think- 
ing of  Powys's  looks,  nor  of  his  feelings ;  he  was 
occupied  with  himself,  as  was  natural  enough  ; 
he  took  the  young  fellow  into  his  confidence,  if 
that  could  be  called  confidence,  because  he  liked 
him,  and  had  seen  more  of  him  than  any  body 
else  near.  What  the  intelligence  might  be  to 
Powys  Mr.  Brownlow  did  not  stop  to  think ; 
but  he  went  over  the  house  in  his  company,  con- 
sulting him  about  the  alterations  to  be  made. 
Somehow  he  had  returned  to  his  first  feeling  to- 
ward Powys — and  he  wanted  to  be  kind  to  him, 
to  make  up  to  him  for  not  being  Phcebe  Thom- 
son's son  ;  they  were  fellow-sufferers  so  far  as 
that  was  concerned — at  least  such  was  the  feel- 
ing in  Mr.  Brownlow's  mind,  though  he  could 
not  well  have  explained  how. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  he  had  some  visitors. 
Altogether  it  was  an  exciting  day.  The  firet 
who  came  to  him  was  Sir  Charles  Mothervvell, 
who  had  ridden  in  from  Ridley,  where  he  was 
staying,  to  see  him,  and  whose  appearance  awoke 
a  certain  surprise  and  expectation  in  Mr. 
Brownlow's  mind ;  he  thought  Sara  must  have 
accepted  him  after  all.  But  the  baronet's  looks 
did  not  justify  his  hope  ;  Sir  Charles  was  very 
glum,  very  rueful,  and  putted  at  his  mustache 
more  than  ever.  He  came  in,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  put  down  his  hat,  and  then  pulled 
off  his  gloves  and  threw  them  into  it,  as  if  he 
were  about  to  perform  some  delicate  operation ; 
when  he  had  got  through  all  these  ceremonies, 
he  sank  into  the  chair  which  stood  ready  for 
Mr.  Brawnlow's  clients,  and  heaved  a  profound 
sigh. 

al  thought  I'd  come  and  tell  you,"  lie  said, 
"though  it  ain't  pleasant  news;  I  tried  my 
luck,  as  I  said  I  would — not  that  I've  got  any 
luck.  She — she — wouldn't  hear  of  it,  Brown- 
low.  I'd  have  done  any  thing  in  the  world  she 
liked  to  say — you  know  I  would;  she  might 
have  sold  the  old  place,  or  done  what  she 
pleased  ;  but  she  wouldn't,  you  know,  not  if  I'd 
gone  down  on  my  knees — it  was  all  of  no  use." 
He  had  never  uttered  so  many  sentences  all  on 
end  in  his  life  before,  poor  .fellow.  He  got 
up  now,  and  walked  as  far  as  the  office  wall 
would  let  him,  and  whistled  dolefully,  and  then 
he  returned  to  his  chair,  and  breathed  another 
deep  sigh.  "  It  was  all  of  no  use/' 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow — 
"very  sorry;  she  would  have  chosen  a  good 
man  if  she  had  ehosen  you ;  but  you  know  I 
can't  interfere." 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  any  one  to  interfere  ?" 
said  Sir"  Charles,  with  momentary  resentment. 
"  Look  here,  Brownlow,  I'll  tell  you  how  it  is  ; 
she  said  she  liked  some  one  else  better  than  me 
— I'd  like  to  wring  the  fellow's  neck  !"  said  the 
disappointed  lover,  with  a  little  outburst ;  "  but 
if  there's  money,  or  any  thing  in  the  way,  I 
thought  I  might  lend  him  a  hand — not  in  my 
own  name,  you  know.  I  suppose  a  girl  ain't 
the  master  to  like  whom  she  ought  to  like,  no 
more  than  I  am,"  said  Sir  Charles,  disconsolate- 
ly, "but  she's  got  to  be  given  in  to,  Brownlow. 
I'd  lend  him  a  hand,  if  that  was  what  was 


wanting.  As  long  as  she's  happy  and  has  her 
way,  a  man  can  always  pull  through." 

Mr.  Brownlow  started  a  little  at  this  strange 
speech,  but  in  the  end  the  confused  generosity  of 
the  speaker  carried  him  out  of  himself.  "  You 
are  a  good  fellow,  Motherwell,"  he  said  heartily, 
holding  out  his  hand — "  you  are  the  best  fellow 
I  know." 

>"  Ah,  so  she  said,"  said  poor  Sir  Charles, 
with  a  hoarse  little  laugh — he  was  not  bright, 
poor  fellow,  but  he  felt  the  sarcasm ;  "  I'd  a 
deal  rather  she  had  praised  me  less  and  liked  me 
more — " 

And  he  ended  with  another  big  sigh.  Mr. 
Brownlow  had  to  make  himself  very  uncomfort- 
able by  way  of  discouraging  Sir  Charles's  gener- 
osities. He  had  to  protest  that  he  knew  no  one 
whom  Sara  could  prefer.  He  had  to  say  at  last 
peremptorily  that  it  was  a  matter  which  he 
could  not  discuss,  before  his  anxious  and  mel- 
ancholy visitor  could  be  got  rid  of.  It  was  not 
a  pleasant  thought  to  Mr.  Brownlow.  He  did 
not  like  to  hear  of  Sara  preferring  any  man. 
He  could  have  given  her  to  Charley  Motherwell, 
who  would  have  been  her  slave,  and  could  have 
assured  her  position,  and  endowed  her  with  a 
title  such  as  it  was ;  but  Sara  iii  love  was  not 
an  idea  pleasant  to  her  father,  besides  the  un- 
easy wonder  who  could  be  the  object  of  her  pref- 
erence. He  tried  to  go  back  and  recollect,  but 
his  memory  failed  him.  Then  there  came  a  dim 
vision  to  his  mind  of  a  moment  when  his  child 
had  turned  from  him — when  she  had  wept  and 
rejected  his  embrace  and  his  sympathy.  How 
long  was  that  ago  ?  But  he  did  not  seem  able 
to  tell.  It  was  before— that  was  all  he  knew. 
Every  thing-  had  happened  since.  He  had  told 
her  she  was  free,  and  she  had  turned  upon  him 
and  upbraided  him — for  what  ?  Years  seemed  to 
lie  between  him  and  that  half-forgotten  scene. 
He  tried  in  vain  to.  resume  the  thread  of 'his 
plans  and  arrangements.  In  spite  of  himself  his 
reluctant  yet  eager  thoughts  kept  going  back  and 
back  to  that  day.  How  long  was  it  since  he 
had  thought  Powys  the  heir  ?  How  long  skice 
the  moment  of  unlooked-for  blessedness  when  he 
believed  himself  free  ?  It  was  on  that  day  that 
Sara  had  turned  from  him  and  cried — that  day 
when  he  was  so  full  of  comfort,  so  anxious  to  show 
his  gratitude  to  God — when  he  had  drawn  that 
check  for  the  Masterton  .charities,  which — by, 
the  way,  how  had  he  distributed  the  money  ? 
Catching  at  this  point  of  circumstance,  Mr. 
Brownlow  made  an  effort  to  escape  from  his 
recollections.  He  did  not  want  to  recall  that 
foolish  premature  delight.  It  might  have  been 
years  ago,  to  judge  by  his  feelings ;  but  he  knew 
that  could  not  be  the  case.  It  had  become  late 
in  the  afternoon  by  this  time,  and  the  clerks  were 
mostly  gone.  There  was  nobody  whom  he  could 
ask  what  had  been  done  about  the  check  for  the 
charities ;  and  he  had  just  drawn  toward  him 
the  dispatch-box  with  his  papers  which  had 
been  brought  from  Brownlows  with  him,  to 
ascertain  for  himself,  when  the  office-boy  came 
pulling  his  forelock  to  ask  if  he  would  see  a  lady 
who  was  waiting.  Mr.  Brownlow  said  No,  at 
first,  for  it  was  past  office  hours,  and  then  he 
said  Yes,  no  longer  feeling  any  tremor  at  the 
prospect  of  a  strange  visitor.  He  could  believe 
it  was  a  simple  client  now,  not  a  messenger  of 
fate  coming  to  ruin  and  betray,  as  for  a  long 
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time  he  had  been  in  the  way  of  feeling.  Such  | 
ease  of  mind  would  be  cheaply  purchased  even 
with  fifty  thousand  pounds.  The  lady  came  in, 
accordingly,  and  Mr.  Brownlow  received  her  { 
with  his  usual  courtesy,  which  was,  however,  a 
little  disturbed  when  he  looked  at  her.  Not 
that  he  had  any  real  occasion  to  be  disturbed. 
A  far-off  flutter  of  his  past  anxieties,  a  kind  of 
echo,  came  over  him  at  the  sight  of  her  pleasant 
homely  face.  He  had  thought  she  was  Phoebe 
Thomson  the  last  time  he  had  seen  her.  Ha 
had  shrunk  from  her,  and  lost  his  self-possession 
altogether.  Even  now  a  minute  had  elapsed 
before  he  could  quite  command  himself,  and 
remember  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 

"Good  day,  Mrs.  Powys,"  he  said;  "I  am 
sorry  to  have*  kept  you  waiting.  Why  did  not 
you  send  me  word  who  it  was  ?" 

'"  I  thought  you  might  have  been  engaged, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Powys;  "I  wasn't  sure. if  you 
would  remember  me,  Mr.  Brownlow.  I  came 
to  you  once  before,  when  I  was  in  trouble,  and 
you  were  very  kind — too  kind,"  she  added,  with 
a  sigh.  "No,  no,  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 
If  my  poor  boy  has  troubles  still,  he  does  not 
hide  his  heart  from  me  now." 

"That  is  well,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  coldly. 
He  thought  some  appeal  was  going  to  be  made 
to  him  on  behalf  of  Powys  and  his  folly. 
Though  he  was  in  reality  fond  of  Powys,  he 
stiffened  instinctively  at  the  thought.  "  It  is 
growing  late,"  he  went  on ;  "I  was  just  going. 
Is  there  any  thing  in  which  I  can  be  of  use  to 
you?"  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  dispatch-box 
as  lie- spoke.  His  manner  had  been  very  differ- 
ent when  he  was  afraid  of  her ;  and  yet  he  was 
not  unkind  or  unreasonable.  She  was  his  clerk's 
mother ;  he  would  have  exerted  himself,  and 
done  much  to  secure  the  family  any  real  benefit ; 
but  he  did  not  mean-  that  they  should  thrust 
themselves  into -his  affairs. 

"It  is  something  my  poor  boy  didn't  like  to 
ask,"  said  Mrs.  Powys,  with  a  little  timidity. 
"He  had  offended  you  that  day,  or  he  thought 
he  had  offended  you  ;  and  he  would  not  do  any 
thing  to  bring  it  back  to  your  mind.  I  am  sure 
if  he  went  wrong,  Mr  Brownlow,  he  didn't 
mean  to —  There's  nothing  in  this  world  he 
would  not  do  for  you." 

"Went  wrong  —  offended  me?"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow ;  "  I  don't  think  he  ever  offended  me. 
What  is  it  he  wants  ?  There  are  certain  sub- 
jects which  I  can  not  enter  upon  either  with  him 
or  you — " 

"Oh,  not  that — not  that,"  said  Mrs.  Powys, 
with  tears.  "If  he's  been  foolish  he's  punish- 
ed far  it,  my  poor  boy !  And  he  would  not  ask 
you  for  his  papers,  not  to  bring  it  back  to  your 
mind.  "Mother,"  he  said,  "  he's  worried,  and 
I  can't  vex  him."  He  would  lose  all  his  own 
hopes  for  that.  But  I'm  his  mother,  Mr.  Brown- 
low.  I  have  a  feeling  for  my  son's  interests  as 
you  have  for  yours.  His  papers,  poor  boy,  are 
no  good  to  you." 

"His  papers?"  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  with 
amaze,  looking  at  her.  For  the  moment  his  old 
confusion  of  mind  came  back  to  him ;  he  could 
not  quite  feel  yet  that  Powys's  papers  could  be 
innocent  of  all  reference  to  himself. 

"My  poor  husband's  letters,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Powys,  drying  her  eyes;  "the  papers  he  took 
to  you  when  he  thought—;  but  that  is  neither 


here  nor  there.  I've  found  my  poor  Charley's 
mother,  Mr.  Brownlow ;  she's  living,  though 
she's  an  old  woman.  I  have  been  tracing  it  out 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I've  found  her. 
Likely  enough  she'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  me. 
I  am  but  a  poor  woman,  never  brought  up  to  be 
a  lady  ;  but  it's  different  with  my  boy." 

"  Ah,  his  papers  !"  said  Mr.  Brownlow.  This, 
too,  belonged  to  his  previous  stage  of  existence. 
It  was  clear  that  he  had  to  be  driven  back  to 
that  day  of  vain  terror  and  equally  vain  relief. 
It  came  back  to  him  now  in  every  particular — 
the  packet  he  had  found  on  his  writing-table ; 
his  long  confused  poring  over  it ;  his  summons  to 
Powys  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  discovery 
of  the  mistake  he  had  been  making  ;  even  the 
blue  dawn  of  the  morning  through  the  great 
window  in  the  staircase  as  he  went  up  to  bed,  n 
man  delivered.  All  this  rushed  back  on  his  mem- 
ory. He  t0ok  his  keys  and  opened  the  dispatch- 
box,  which  he  had  been  about  to  open  when  Mrs. 
Powys  came  in.  Probably  the  papers  would  be 
there.  He  began  even  to  recollect  what  these 
papers  were  as  he  opened  the  box.  "  So  you 
have  found  your  husband's  family  ?"  he  said  ;  "I 
hope  they  are  in  a  position  to  help  you.  I  should  - 
be  very  glad  to  hear  that,  for  your  son's  sake." 

"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Brownlow,"  said 
Mrs.  Powys.  "  I  have  found  my  poor  Charley's 
mother.  She's  old  now,  poor  lady,  and  she's 
lost  all  her  children :  and  at  long  and  last  she's 
aethought  herself  df  us,  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Canada  to  inquire.  I  got  it  sent  on  this  morn- 
ing— only  this  morning.  I  don't  know  what 
she  can  do  for  my  boy ;  but  she's  Lady  Powys, 
and  that  counts  for  something  here." 

"  Lady  Powys  ?"  cried  Mr.  Brownlow,  looking 
up  with  a  handful  of  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
struck  with  consternation.  She  used  to  live 
near  Masterton  ;  if  you  knew  she  was  your  hus- 
band's mother,  why  did  not  you  apply  to  her  be- 
fore ?  Are  you  sure  you  are  making  no  mis- 
take ?  Lady  Powys !  I  had  no  idea  your  rela- 
tions were — " 

"My  husband  was  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said 
Mrs.  Powys  proudly.  "  He  gave  up  his  friends 
and  his  family,  poor  fellow,  for  me.  I  don't 
pretend  I  was  his  equal — and  it  might  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he'd  thought  more  of  himself; 
but  he  was  always  known  for  a  gentleman  wher- 
ever he  went;  and  my  boy  is  his  father's  son," 
said  the  proud  mother.  She  would  have  been 
glad  to  humble  the  rich  lawyer  who  had  sent 
her  boy  away  from  his  house,  and  forbidden 
him,  tacitly  at  least,  his  daughter's  presence. 
"  We  did  not  know  that  his  grandmamma  was 
a  lady  of  title,"  she  added,  with  candor.  "  My 
poor  Charley  used  to  say  it  was  in  the^farnily ; 
but  his  folks  have  come'to  it,  poor  fellow,  since 
his  time." 

"  Lady  Powys ! "  Mr.  Brownlow  said  to  him- 
self, with  a  curious  confusion  of  thoughts.  He 
knew  Lady  Powys  well  enough,  poor  old  woman. 
She  had  accumulated  a  ghostly  fortune  by  sur- 
viving every  body  that  belonged  to  her.  He  re- 
membered all  about  her,  and  the  look  of  scared 
dismay  and  despair  that  came  into  her  eyes  as 
death  after  death  among  her  own  children  made 
her  richer,  and  left  her  more  desolate.  And 
what  if  this  was  an  heir  for  her — this  young  fel- 
low whom  he  had  always  liked  even  in  spite  of 
himself?  He  had  always  liked  him.  He  was 
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plad  to  remember  tlmt.  He  sought  out  his  pa- 
pers with  his  heart  softening  more  and  more. 
Lady  Powys's  grandson  was  a  very  different  per- 
son from  his  nameless  Canadian  clerk. 

"  Here  they  are,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been  much 
occupied,  and  I  have  never  had  time  to  look  at 
them  ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  have 
friends  who  can  be  of  use  to  you.  I  know  Lady 
Powys.  You  should  send  your  boy^o  her,  that 
would  be  the  best  way.  And,  by  the  bye,  he  told 
me  your  name  was  Christian.  If  you  are  the 
same  as  I  suppose,  we  are  a  kind  of  connections 
too." 

Mrs.  Powys  was  so  utterly  amazed  by  this 
statement,  that  Mr.  Brownlow  had  to  enter  deep- 
ly into  details  to  satisfy  her.  Possibly  he  would 
not  have  mentioned  it  at  all  but  for  Lady  Powys. 
Such  inducements  work  without  a.  man  being 
aware  of  them.  He  said  afterward,  and  he  be- 
lieved, that  his  reference  to  the  family  connec- 
tion between  them  was  drawn  out  "in  the 
course  of  conversation."  When  she  went  away, 
he  felt  as  if  there  could  never  cease  to  be  some- 
thing extraordinary  raining  down  upon  him  out 
of  heaven.  Lady  Powys !  that  was  different. 
And  before  he  closed  his  dispatch-box,  he  look- 
ed at  his  check-book  which  was  there,  to  see  if 
there  were  any  particulars  about  the  charities  on 
the  counter-foil.  The  first  thing  that  met  his 
eyes  was  the  check  itself,  left  there,  never  so 
much  as  torn  out  of  the  book ;  and,  could  it  be 
possible,  good  heavens?  it  was  dated  only  four 
days  before.  When  he  had  mastered  this  aston- 
ishing fact,  Mr.  Brownlow  paused  over  it  a 
minute,  and  then  tore  it  into  little  pieces  with  a 
sigh.  He  could  not  afford  such  benefactions 
now. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
PAMELA'S  MIND. 

THE  Brownlow  family  scarcely  met  again  until 
after  Mrs.  Preston's  funeral.  Sara  did  not  even 
.attempt  to  leave  her  forlorn  charge,  or  to  bring 
her  away  from  Mrs.  Swayne's  on  the  funeral 
day.  On  the  first  dreary  night  after  all  was  over 
the  two  girls  sat  alone  in  the  darkened  rooms, 
and  clung  to  each  other.  Poor  little  Pamela 
had  no  more  tears  to  shed.  She  looked  like  the 
shadow  of  herself,  a  white  transparent  creature, 
fragile  as  a  vision.  She  had  no  questions  to  ask, 
no  curiosity  about  any  thing.  She  was  willing 
that  Sara  should  arrange  and  decide,  and  take 
every  thing  upon  herself.  She  did  not  care  to 
know,  or  even  seem  to  remember,  the  mysteries 
lier  mother  had  talked  of  on  her  death-bed.  When 
Sara  began  to  explain  to  her,  Pamela  had  stop- 
ped the  explanation.  She  had  grown  pale  and 
faint,  and  begged  that  she  might  hear  no  more. 
"I  don't  want  to  know,"  she  cried  hoarsely, 
with  a  kind  of  sick  horror;  "  if  you  knew  how  it 
changed  her,  Sara.  Oh,  if  you  knew  what  she 
used  to  be !"  And  then  she  would  burst  into  fits 
of  sobbing,  which  shook  her  delicate  frame.  It 
had  changed  her  tender  mother  into  a  frantic 
woman.  It  had  clouded  and  obscured  her  at 
the  end,  and  made  her  outset  on  that  last  lonely 
journey  such  a  one  as  Pamela  could  not  dwell 
upon.  And  there  was  nobody  but  Pamela  who 
would  ever  know  how  different  she  had  once  been 
— how  different  all  her  life  had  been  to  these 


!  few  days  or  weeks.  Accordingly  the  poor  child 
allowed  herself  to  be  guided  as  Sara  pleased,  and 
obeyed  her,  to  spare  herself  an  explanation.  She 
went  into  the  carriage  next  morning  without  a 
word,  and  was  driven  up  the  avenue  to  the  great 
house  which  she  had  once  entered  as  an  humble 
visitor,  and  from  which  she  had  been  so  long  ab- 
sent. Now  she  entered  it  in  very  different  guise, 
no  longer  stealing  up  the  stairs  to  Sara's  room, 
to  wait  for  her  young  patroness  there.  It  was 
she  now  who  was  every  body's  chief  object. 
Mr.  Brownlow  himself  came  to  meet  her,  and 
lifted  her  out  of  the  carriage,  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead  like  a  father.  He  said,  "My  poor 
child!"  as  he  looked  at  her  white  little  face. 
And  Jack  stood  behind  watching.  She  saw  him 
and  every  thing  round  her  as  in  a  dream.  She 
did  not  seem  to  herself  to  have  any  power  of  in- 
dependent speech  or  movement.  When  she  tried 
to  make  a  step  forward,  she  staggered  and 
trembled.  And  then  all  at  once  for  one  moment 
every  thing  grew  clear  to  Pamela,  and  her  heart 
once  more  began  to  beat.  As  she  made  that 
faltering  uncertain  step  forward,  and  swayed  as 
if  she  would  have  fallen,  Jack  rushed  to  her  side. 
He  did  not  say  a  word,  poor  fellow  ;  he  too  had 
lost  his  voice — but  he  drew  her  arm  through  his 
and  pressed  it  trembling  to  his  side,  and  led  her 
into  the  place  that  was  to  be  her  home.  It  was 
all  clear  for  a  moment,  and  then  it  was  all  dark, 
and  Pamela  knew  no  more  about  it  until  she 
woke  up  sometime  later  and  found  herself  lying 
on  a  sofa  in  a  large,  lofty,  quiet  room.  She  woke 
up  to  remember  her  troubles  anew,  and  to  feel  all 
afresh  as  at  the  first  moment,  but  yet  her  life 
was  changed.  Her  heart  was'wounded  and  bleed- 
ing with  more  than  mere  natural  grief — she  was 
alone  in  the  world.  Yet  there  was  a  certain 
sweetness — a  balm  in  the  air — a  soothing  she 
knew  not  what  or  how.  He  had  carried  her  there 
and  laid  her  down  out  of  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  in  her  swoon,  with  an  outburst  of  love  and 
despair.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  ought  to 
leave  her  and  go  away  and  be  seen  no  more — 
but  yet  he  was  not  going  to  leave  her.  His  prin- 
ciples and  his  pride. gave  way  in  one  instant  be- 
fore her  wan  little  face.  How  could  any  man 
with  a  heart  in  his  breast  desert  such  a  tender 
fragile  creature  in  the  moment  of  her  necessity  ? 
Jack  went  out  and  wandered  about  the  woods 
after  that,  and  spoke  to  nobody.  He  began  to 
see,  after  all,  that  a  man  can  not  arbitrarily  de- 
cide on  his  own  conduct ;  that,  in  fact,  a  hundred 
little  softenings  or  hardenings— a  multitude  of 
unforeseen  circumstances  are  always  coming  in. 
And  he  ventured  to  make  no  new  resolutions ; 
only  time  could  decide  what  he  was  to  do. 

When  Pamela  had  rested  for  a  few  days,  and 
regained  her  self-command,  and  become  capa- 
ble of  looking  at  the  people  who  surrounded 
her,  Mr.  Brownlow,  who  considered  an  expla- 
nation necessary,  called  together  a  solemn  meet- 
ing of  every  body  concerned.  It  was  Sara's  de- 
sire too,  for  Sara  felt  the  responsibilities  of  her 
guardianship  great,  and  was  rather  pleased  that 
they  should  be  recognized.  They  'met  round 
the  fire  in  the  drawing-room,  as  Pamela  was 
not  able  yet  to  go  down  stairs.  Mr.  Brown- 
low's  dispatch-box  in  which  he  had  kept  his 
papers  lately  was  brought  up  and  put  on  the 
table ;  and  Jack  was  there,  not  sitting  with  the 
rest,  but  straying  about  the  other  end  of  the 
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room  in  an  agitated  way,  looking  at  the  pict- 
ures, which  he  knew  by  heart.  He  had  scarce- 
ly exchanged  a  word  with  Pamela  since  she 
came  to  Brownlows.  They  had  never  seen 
each  other  alone.  It  was  what  he  had  himself 
thought  proper  and  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  still  it  chafed  him  notwithstanding. 
Pamela  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  deep  mourning, 
looking  a  little  more  like  herself.  Her  chair 
was  close  to  the  bright  fire,  and  she  held  out 
her  hands  to  it  with  a  nervous  shiver.  Sara 
too  was  in  a  black  dress,  and  stood  on  the  other 
side,  looking  down  with  a  certain  affectionate 
importance  upon  her  ward.  She  was  very  sorry 
for  Pamela,  and  deeply  aware  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  circumstances  of 
all  the  party.  But  Sara  was  Sara  still.  She 
was  very  tender,  but  she  was  important.  She 
felt  the  dignity  of  her  position  ;  and  she  did  not 
mean  that  any  one  should  forget  how  dignified 
and  authoritative  that  position  was. 

* '  Papa,  I  have  brought  Pamela  as  you  told 
me,"  said  Sara;  "but  there  must  not  be  too 
much  said  to  her.  She  is  not  strong  enough 
yet.  Only  what  is  indispensable  must  be  said." 

"I  will  try  not  to  weary  her,"  said  Mr. 
Brownlow,  and  then  he  went  to  Pamela's  side 
in  his  fatherly  way,  and  took  one  of  her  chilly 
little  hands.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  "I  have 
some  things  to  speak  of  that  must  be  explained 
to  you.  You  must  know  clearly  why  you  have 
been  brought  here,  and  what  are  your  pros- 
pects, and  the  connection  between  us.  You 
have  been  very  brave,  and  have  trusted  us,  and 
I  thank  you;  but  you  must  hear  how  it  is. 
Tell  me  if  I  tire  you  ;  for  I  have  &  great  deal 
to  say.'* 

"  Indeed  I  ajn  quite  content,  quite  content !" 
cried  Pamela;  "why  should  you  take  all  this 
trouble?  You  brought  me  here  because  you 
are  very  kind.  It  is  I  who  have  to  thank  you." 

"That  is  what  she  wants  to  think,"  said  Sara. 
"  I  told  her  we  were  not  kind,  but  she  will  not 
believe  me.  She  prefers  her  own  way." 

"Oh,  please!"  said  poor  little  Pamela  ;  "it 
is  not  for  my  own  way.  If  you  liked  me,  that 
\rould  be  the  best.  Y*es,  that  was  what  I  want- 
ed to  think — " 

She  broke  off  faltering,  and  Jack,  who  had 
been  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  whom 
her  faint  little  voice  could  not  have  reached, 
found  himself,  he  did  not  know  how,  at  the 
back  of  her  chair.  But  he  did  not  speak— he 
could  not  speak,  his  lips  were  sealed. 

"  You  must  not  be  foolish,  Pamela,"  said  her 
guardian,  solemnly;  "of  course  we  love  you, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Listen  to 
papa,  and  he  will  tell  you  every  thing.  Only  let 
me  know  when  you  are  tired." 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  tried  again.  "You  are 
quite  right,"  he  said,  soothing  the  trembling 
girl ;  "  in  every  case  this  house  would  have 
been  your  proper  shelter.  Do  you  know  you 
are  Sara's  cousin,  one  of  her  relations  ?  Per- 
haps that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you.  Long  ago, 
before  you  were  born,  your  grandmother,  whom 
you  never  saw,  made  a  will,  and  left  her  money 
to  me  in  trust  for  your  mother.  My  poor  child ! 
She  is  not  able  to  be  spoken  to  yet." 

"Oh,  no,  I  am  not  able,  I  will  never  be 
able,"  cried  Pamela,  before  any  one  else  could 
interfere.  "I  don't  want  ever  to  hear  of  it. 


Oh,  Mr.  Brownlow,  if  I  am  Sara's  cousin,  let 
me  stay  with  her,  and  never  mind  any  more.  I 
don't  want  any  more." 

'''But  there  must  be  more,  my  dear  child," 
said  Mr.  Brownlow,  again  taking  her  cold  lit- 
tle hand  into  his.  "  I  will  wait,  if  you  prefer  it, 
till  you  are  stronger.  But  we  must  go  through 
this  explanation,  Pamela,  for  every  bodv's  sake. 
Would  you*  rather  it  should  be  on  "another 
day?"  ' 

She  paused  before  she  answered,  and  Sara, 
who  was  watching  her,  saw,  without  quite  un- 
derstanding, a  pathetic  appealing  glance  which 
Pamela  cast  behind  her.  Jack  would  have  un- 
derstood, but  he  did  not  see.  And  though  he 
was  still  near  her,  he  was  not,  as  he  had  been 
for  a  moment,  at  the  back  of  her  chair.  Pame- 
la paused  as  if  she  were  waiting  for  help.  "  If 
there  was  any  one  you  could  say  it  to  for  me — " 
she  said,  hesitating;  and  then  the  sudden  tears 
came  dropping  over  her  white  cheeks.  "I  for- 
got I  was  alone  and  had  nobody,"  she  continuedr 
in  a  voice  which  wrung  her  lover's  heart.  "I 
will  try  to  listen  now." 

Then  Mr.  Brownlow  resumed.  He  told  her 
the  story  of  the  money  truly  enough,  and  with 
hearty  belief  in  his  story,  yet  setting  every 
thing,  as  was  natural,  in  its  best  light.  He 
was  not  excusing  himself,  but  he  was  uncon- 
sciously using  all  his  power  to  show  how  natu- 
rally every  thing  had  happened,  how  impossible 
it  Avas  that  he  could  have  foreseen,  and  how 
anxious  he  had  always  been  for  news  of  the 
heir.  It  was  skillfully  told,  and  yet  Mr.  Brown- 
low  did  not  mean  it  to  be  skillful.  Now  that 
it  was  all  over,  he  had  forgotten  many  things 
that  told  against  himself,  and  his  narrative  was 
not  for  Pamela  only,  but  for  his  own  children. 
His  children  listened  with  so  great  an  interest, 
that  they  did  not  for  the  moment  observe  Pame- 
la. She  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  on  her 
knees,  bending  forward  toward  the  fire.  She 
gave  no  sign  of  interest,  but  listened  passively 
without  a  change  on  her  face.  She  was  going 
through  an- inevitable  and  necessary  trial.  That 
was  all.  Her  thoughts  strayed  away  from  it. 
They  strayed  back  into  the  beaten  paths  of 
grief;  they  strayed  into  wistful  wonderings  why 
Jack  did  not  answer  her;  why  he  did  not  as- 
sume his  proper  place,  and  act  for  her  as  he 
ought  to  do.  Could  he  have  changed  ?  Pame- 
la felt  faint  and  sick  as  that  thought  mingled 
with  all  the  rest.  But  still  she  could  bear  it, 
whatever  might*  be  required  of  her.  It  was 
simply  a  matter  of  time.  She  would  listen,  but 
she  had  never  promised  to  understand.  Mr. 
Brownlow's  voice  went  on  like  the  sound  of  an 
instrument  in  her  ears.  He  was  speaking  of 
things  she  knew  nothing  about,  cared  nothing 
about.  Jack  would  have  understood,  but  Jack 
had  not  undertaken  this  duty  for  her.  Even 
Sara,  no  doubt,  would  understand.  And  Pa- 
mela sat  quiet,  and  looked  as  if  she  were  lis- 
tening. That  was  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  her.  At  last  there  came  certain  words  that 
roused  her  attention  in  spite  of  herself. 

"My  poor  child,  I  don't  want  to  vex  you," 
Mr  Brownlow  said  ;  "  if  your  mother  had"  lived 
we  should  probably  have  gone  to  law,  for  she 
would  have  accepted  no  compromise,  and  I 
should  have  been  obliged  to  defend  myself. 
You  inherit  all  her  rights,  but  not  her  preju- 
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dices,  Pamela.  You  must  try  to  understand 
what  I  am  saying.  You  must  believe  that  I 
mean  you  well,  that  I  will  deal  honorably  with 
you.  If  she  had  done  so,  she  might  have 
been — " 

Pamela  started  up  to  her  feet,  taking  them 
all  utterly  by  surprise.  "I  don't  want  to  know 
any  thing  about  it,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  yon  don't 
know,  you  don't  know!  It  changed  her  so. 
She  was  never  like  that  before.  She  was  as 
kind,  and  as  tender,  and  as  soft !  There  never 
was  any  one  like  her.  You  don't  know  what 
she  was !  It  changed  her.  Oh,  Jack,"  cried 
the  poor  girl,  turning  round  to  him  and  holding 
out  her  hands  in  appeal,  "  you  can  tell !  She 
never  was  like  that  before.  You  know  she 
never  was  like  that  before  !" 

Sara  had  rushed  to  Pamela's  aid  before  Jack. 
She  supported  her  in  her  arms,  and  did  all  she 
could  to  soothe  her.  "We  know  that,"  she 
said,  with  the  ready  unquestioning  partisanship 
of  a  woman.  "/  can  tell.  I  have  seen  her. 
Dear  Pamela,  don't  tremble  so.  We  were  all 
fond  of  her ;  sit  down  and  listen  to  papa." 

Then  poor  Pamela  §at  down  again  to  undergo 
the  rest  of  her  trial.  She  dried  her  eyes  and 
grew  dull  and  stupid  in  her  mind,  and  felt  the 
words  flowing  on  without  any  meaning  in  them. 
She  could  bear  it.  They  could  not  insist  upon 
her  understanding  what  they  meant.  When 
Mr.  Brownlow  came  to  an  end  there  followed  a 
long  pause.  They  expected  she  would  say 
something,  but  she  had  .nothing  to  say ;  her 
head  was  dizzy  with  the  sound  that  had  been  in 
her  ears  so  long.  She  sat  in  the  midst  of  them, 
all  waiting  and  looking  at  her,  and  was  silent. 
Then  Mr.  Brownlow  touched  her  arm  softly, 
and  bent  over  her  with  a  look  of  alarm  in  his 
eyes. 

"Pamela,"  he  said,  "you  have  heard  all? 
You  know  what  I  mean  ?  My  dear,  have  you 
nothing  to  say  ?" 

Pamela  sat  upright  and  looked  round  the 
room,  and  shook  off  his  hand  from  her  arm. 
"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  she  cried,  with  a  petu- 
lant outburst  of  grief  and  wretchedness,  "  if  he 
has  nothing.  He  was  to  have  done  every  thing  for 
me.  He  has  said  so  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
times.  But  now —  And  how  can  I  understand  ? 
Why  does  not  he  speak  and  say  he  has  given 
me  up,  if  he  lias  given  me  up  ?  And  what  does 
it  all  matter  to  me?  Let  me  go  away." 

"/give  you  up!"  cried  Jack.  He  made  but 
one  step  to  her  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  caught  her  as  she  turned  blindly  to  the 
door.  It  was  with  a  flush  of  passion  and  confu- 
sion that  he  spoke,  "/give  you  up?  Not  for 
my  life." 

"Then  why  don't  you  speak  for  me,  and  tell 
them?"  cried  Pamela,  with  the  heat  of  moment- 
ary desperation.  Then  she  sank  back  upon  his 
supporting  arm.  She  had  no  need  now  to  pre- 
tend to  listen  any  longer.  She  closed  her  eyes 
when  they  laid  her  on  the  sofa,  and  laid  down 
her  head  with  a  certain  pleasant  helplessness. 
"Jack  knows,"  she  said  softly.  It  was  to  her- 
self rather  than  to  others  she  spoke.  But  the 
words  touched  them  all  in  the  strangest  way. 
As  for  Jack,  he  stood  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
indescribable  face.  Man  as  he  was,  he  could 
have  wept.  The  petulance,  the  little  outburst 
of  anger,  the  blind  trust  and  helplessness  broke 


j  up  all  the  restraints  in  which  he  had  bound 
himself.  In  a  moment  he  had  forgotten  all  his 
confused  reasonings.  Natural  right  was  stronger 
than  any  thing  conventional.  Of  course  it  was 
he  who  ought  to  gpeak  for  her — ought  to  act  for 
her.  Sara's  guardianship,  somewhat  to  Sara's 
surprise,  came  to  an  instant  and  summary  end. 

Mr.  Brownlow  was  as  much  relieved  as  Pa- 
mela, and  as  glad  as  she  was  when  the  confer- 
ence thus  came  to  an  end.  He  would  have: 
done  his  duty  to  her  now  in  any  circumstances, 
however  difficult  it  might  have  been,  but  Jack's 
agency  of  course  made  every  thing  easier. 
They  talked  it  all  over  afterward  apart,  without 
the  confusing  presence  of  the  two  girls ;  and 
Jack  had  his  own  opinions,  his  own*  ideas  on  that 
subject  as  on  most  others.  It  was  all  settled 
about  the  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  the  changed 
life  that  would  be  possible  to  the  heiress  and 
her  husband.  Jack's  idea  was,  that  he  would 
take  his  little  bride  abroad,  and  show  her  every 
thing,  and  accustomPtier  to  her  altered  existence, 
which  was  by  no  means  a  novel  thought.  And 
on  his  return  he  would  be  free  to  enter  upon 
public  life,  or  any  thing  else  he"  pleased.  But 
he  was  generous*  in  his  prosperity.  His  sister 
had  been  preferred  to  him  all  his  life — was  she 
to  be  sacrificed  to  him  now  ?  He  interfered, 
with  that  natural  sense  of  knowing  best,  which 
comes  so  easily  to  a  young  man,  and  especially 
to  one  who  has  just  had  a  great  and  unlooked- 
for  success  in  the  world — on  Sara's  behalf. 

"I  don't  like  to  think  of  Sara  being  the 
sufferer,"  he  said.  I  feel  as  if  Pamela  was  exact- 
ing every  thing,  or  I  at  least  on  her  behalf.  It 
would  not  be  pleasant  either  for  her  or  me  to 
feel  so.  I  don't  think  we  are  considering  Sara 
as  much  as  we  ought." 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled.  He  might  have  been 
offended  had  he  not  been  amused.  That  any 
one  should  think  of  defending  his  darling  from 
his  thoughtlessness !  "  Sara  is  going  with  me," 
he  said. 

"But  she  can  not  carry  on  the  business,"  in- 
sisted Jack.  "  Pamela's  claims  are  mine  now. 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  by  and  see  Sara  suf- 
fer. 

"She  shall  not  suffer,"  said  Mr. Brownlow, 
with  impatience ;  and  he  rose  and  ended  the 
consultation.  By  degrees  a  new  and  yet  an  old 
device  had  stolen  into  his  mind.  He  had  re- 
pulsed and  shut  it  out,  but  it  had  come  back 
like  a  pertinacious  fairy  shedding  a  curious 
light  over  his  path.  He  could  not  have  told 
whether  he  most  liked  or  disliked  this  old-new 
thought.  But  he  cherished  it  secretly,  and 
never  permitted  himself  to  breathe  a  word  about 
it  to  any  one.  And  under  its  influence  it  began 
to  seem  possible  to  him  that  all  might  be  for  the 
best,  as  people  say — that  Brownlows  might  melt 
away  like  a  vision  and  yet  nobody  suffer.  Sara 
was  going  to  Masterton  with  her  father  to  the 
old  house  in  which  she  was  born.  She  had 
refused  Sir  Charles  and  his  title,  and  all  the 
honors  and  delights  he  could  have  given  her. 
Perhaps  another  kind  of  reward  which  she  could 
prize  more  might  be  awaiting  her.  Perhaps, 
indeed — it  was  just  possible— she  might  like 
better  to  be  happy  and  make  every  body  happy 
round  her,  than  to  have  a  fine  house  and  a  pair 
of  greys.  Mr.  Brownlow  felt  that  such  an  idea 
was  almost  wicked  on  his  part,  but  yet  it  would 
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come,  thrilling  him  with  anticipations  which 
were  brighter  than  any  visions  he  had  ventured 
to  entertain  for  many  a  long  year.  "  Sara  is 
.  going  with  me,"  he  said  to  every  body  who 
spo^e  to  him  on  the  subject.  And  grew  a  little 
irritated  when  he  perceived  the  blank  looks  with 
which  every  body  received  the  information. 
He  forgot  that  he  had  thought  it  the  most  dread- 
ful downfall  that  could  overwhelm  him  once. 
That  was  not  his  opinion  now. 

Brownlovvs  lost  its  agitated  aspect  from  the  mo- 
ment when  Mr.  Brown  low  and  Jack  came  out  of 
the  library,  having  finished  their  consultation. 
Jack  went  off,  whistling  softly,  taking  three  steps 
at  a  time,  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Pamela 
still  lay  on  the  sofa  under  Sara's  care.  Mr. 
Brownlow  remained  down  stairs,  but  when  he 
rung  for  lights  the  first  glance  at  him  satisfied 
Willis  that  all  was  right.  Nothing  was  said,  but 
every  body  knew  that  the  crisis  was  over ;  and  in 
a  moment  every  thing  fell,  as  if  by  magic,  into 
its  usual  current.  Willis  went  down  to  his  cellar 
very  quietly  and  brought  the  plate  out  of  it,  feel- 
ing a  little  ashamed  of  himself.  And  though  the 
guests  were  dismissed,  the  house  regained  its 
composure,  its  comfort,  and  almost  its  gayety. 
The  only  thing  was  that  the  family  had  lost  a 
relation,  whose  daughter  had  come  to  live  at 
Brownlows — and  were  in  mourning  accordingly 
— a  fact  which  prevented  parties,  or  any  special 
merry-making,  when  Christmas  came. 

Though  indeed  before  Christmas  came  the 
little  invalid  of  the  party  —  she  whom  they  all 
petted,  and  took  care  of — began  to  come  out  from 
behind  the  clouds  with  the  natural  elasticity  of 
her  youth.  Pamela  would  shut  herself  up  for  a 
whole  day  now  and  then,  full  of  remorse  and 
compunction,  thinking  she  had  not  enough  wept. 
But  she  was  only  eighteen — her  health  was  com- 
ing back  to  her — she  was  surrounded  by  love 
and  tenderness,  and  saw  before  her,  daily  grow- 
ing brighter  and  brighter,  all  the  promises  and 
hopes  of  a  new  life.  It  was  not  in  nature  that 
sorrow  should  overcome  all  these  sweet  influences. 
She  brightened  like  a  star  over  which  the  clouds 
come  and  go,  and  at  every  break  shone  sweeter, 
and  got  back  the  roses  to  her  cheeks,  and  the 
light  to  her  eyes.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch 
her  coming  out  of  the  shadows,  and  so  Jack 
thought,  who  was  waiting  for  her  and  counting 
the  weeks.  When  the  ice  was  bearing  on  Dews- 
bury  Mere — which  was  rather  late  that  year,  for 
it  was  in  the  early  spring  that  the  frosts  were 
hardest — he  took  her  by  the  crisp  frozen  paths 
across  the  park  to  see  the  skaters.  The  world 
was  all  white,  and  Pamela  stood  in  her  mourn- 
ing, distinct  against  the  snow,  leaning  on  Jack's 
arm.  As  they  stood  and  looked  on,  the  carrier's 
cart  came  lumbering  along  toward  the  Mere. 
Ilobson  walked  before  cracking  his  whip,  with 
his  red  comforter,  which  was  very  effective  in 
the  frosty  landscape  ;  and  the  breath  of  the  horses 
rose  like  steam  into  the  chill  air.  Pamela  and 
Jack  looked  at  each  other.  They  said  both  to- 
gether, "You  remember?"  Little  more  than  a 
year  before  they  had  looked  at  each  other  there 
for  the  first  time.  The  carrier's  cart  had  been 
coming  and  going  daily,  and  was  no  wonder  to 
behold  ;  and  Hobson  could  not  have  been  more 
surprised  had  the  coin  spun  down  upon  his  head  | 
out  of  the  open  sky,  than  he  was  when  Jack  toss-  j 
ed  a  sovereign  at  him  as  he  passed.  "For! 


j  bringing  me  my  little  wife, "  he  said ;  but  this 
was  not  in  Hobson's,  but  in  Pamela's  ear. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

CONCLUSION. 

WITHIN  six  months  all  these  changes  had  act- 
ually taken  place,  occasioning  a  greater  amount 
of  gossip  and  animadversion  in  the  county  than 
any  other  modern  event  has  been  known  to  do. 
Even  that  adventure  of  young  Keppel's  of  Ridley, 
when  he  ran  away  with  the  heiress,  was  nothing 
to  it.     Running  away  with  heiresses,  if  you  only 
can  manage  it,  is  a  natural  enough  proceeding. 
But   when    a    family    melts   somehow   out   of 
the   position  it  has  held  for  many  years,  and 
glides  uncomplainingly  into  a  different  one,  and 
gives  no  distinct  explanation,  the  neighborhood 
has  naturally  reason  to  feel  aggrieved.    There  was 
nothing  sudden  or  painful  about  the  change. 
For  half  a  year  or  so  they  all  continued  very 
quietly  at  Brownlows,  seeing  few  people  by  reason 
of  Pamela's  mourning,  yet  not  rejecting  the  civil- 
ities of  their  friends ;  and  then  Pamela  and  Jack 
were   married.      Nobody  knew  very   distinctly 
who  she  was.     It  was  a  pretty  name,  people  said, 
and  not  a  common  name — not  like  the  name  of 
a  girl  he  had  picked  up  in  the  village,  as  some 
others  suggested ;  and  if  that  had  been  the  case, 
was  it  natural  that  his  father  and  sister  should 
have  taken  up  his  bride  so  warmly,  and  received 
her  into  their  house  ?     Yet  why  should  they  have 
received  her  into  their  house?     Surely  she  must 
have  some  friends.     When  the  astounding  events 
which  followed  became  known,  the  county  held 
its  breath,  and  not  without  reason.     As  soon  as 
the  stir  of  the  wedding  was  over,  and  the  young 
people  departed,  it  became  known  suddenly  one 
morning  that  Mr.  Brownlow  and  his  daughter 
had  driven  down  quietly  in  the  carriage  with  the 
greys  for  the  last  time,  and  had  settled  themselves 
— heaven  knew  why  ! — in  the  house  atMasterton 
for  good.     Brownlows  was  not  to  be  sold  :  it  was 
to  be  Jack's  habitation  when  he  came  home,  or 
in  the  mean  time,  while  he  was  away,  it  might  be 
let  if  a  satisfactory  tenant  should  turn  up.     There 
was  no  house  in  the  county  more  luxuriously 
fitted  up  or  more  comfortable ;  and  many  people 
invented  friends  who  were  in  want  of  a  house 
simply  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for  going  over 
it,  and  investigating  all  its  details,  unsubdued  by 
the  presence  of  any  of  the  owners.     And  Sara 
Brownlow   had  gone  to  Masterton !  —  she,  the 
young  princess,  for  whom  nothing  was  too  good 
— who  had  taken  all  the  dignities  of  her  position 
as  mistress  of  her  father's  house  so  naturally — 
and  who  was  as  little  like  a  Masterton  girl,  shut 
up  in  an  old-fashioned  town  house,  as  can  be 
conceived.     How   was  she   to   bear  it?     Why 
should  Jack  have  a  residence  which  was  so  man- 
ifestly beyond  his  means  and  beyond  his  wants  ? 
Why  should  Mr.  Brownlow  deprive  himself,  at 
his  age — a  man  still  in  the  vigor  and  strength  of 
life — of  the  handsome  house  and  style  of  living 
he  had  been  used  to?     It  was  a  subject  very 
mysterious  to  the  neighborhood.      For  a  long 
time  no  little  assemblage  of  people  could  get  to- 
gether anywhere  near  without  a  discussion  of 
these  circumstances ;  and  yet  there  was  no  fuss 
made  about  the  change,  and  none  of  the  parties 
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concerned  had  a  word  of  complaint  or  lamentation 
to  say. 

But  when  the  two,  who  thus  exiled  themselves 
out  of  their  paradise,  were  in  the  carriage  to- 
gether driving  away  after  all  the  excitements  of 
the  period — after  having  seen  Jack  and  his  bride 
go  forth  into  the  world  from  their  doors  only  two 
days  before — Mr.  Brownlow's  heart  suddenly 
misgave  him.  They  were  rolling  out  of  the  fa- 
miliar gates  at  the  moment,  leaving  old  Betty 
dropping  her  courtesy  at  the  roadside.  It  was  dif- 
ficult to  keep  from  an  involuntary  glance  across 
the  road  to  Mrs.  Swayne's  cottage.  Was  it  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  all  this  was  over  forever, 
and  a  new  world  begun  ?  He  looked  at  Sara  in 
all  her  spring  bravery — as  bright,  as  fearless,  as 
full  of  sweet  presumption  and  confidence  as  ever 
— nestled  into  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  which 
seemed  her  natural  position,  and  casting  glances 
of  involuntary  supervision  and  patronage  around 
her,  as  became  the  queen  of  the  place.  He  look- 
ed at  her,  and  thought  of  the  house  in  the  High 
Street,  and  his  heart  misgave  him.  How  could 
she  bear  it?  Had  she  not  miscalculated  her 
strength  ? 

"  Sara,"  he  said,  taking  her  hand  in  his,  as  he 
sat  by  her  side,  "  this  will  be  a  hard  trial  for  you 
—you  don't  know  how  hard  it  will  be." 

Sara  looked  round  at  him,  having  been  busy 
with  very  different  thoughts.  "What  will  be  a 
hard  trial?"  she  said.  "Leaving  Brownlows? 
oh,  yes!  especially  if  it  is  let ;  but  that  can  only 
be  temporary,  you  know,  papa.  Jack  and  Pa- 
mela don't  mean  to  stay  away  forever." 

"But  your  reign  is  over  forever,  my  poor 
child,"  said  Mr.  Brownlow  ;  and  he  claspetf  her 
hand  between  his,  and  patted  and  caressed  it. 
"  When  Pamela  comes  back  it  will  be  a  very  dif- 
ferent matter.  You  are  saying  farewell,  my  dar- 
ling, to  all  your  past  life." 

When  he  said  this,  Sara  stood  up  in  the  car- 
riage suddenly,  and  looked  back  at  Brownlows, 
and  across  the  field  to  where  the  spire  of  Dews- 
bury  church  rose  up  among  the  scanty  foliage  of 
the  trees.  She  waved  her  hand  to  them  with  a 
pretty  gesture  of  leave-taking.  "  Then  farewell 
to  all  my  past  life!"  said  Sara,  gayly.  She  had  a 
tear  in  her  eye,  but  that  she  managed  to  hide. 
"I  like  the  present  best  of  all.  Papa,  you  must 
be  satisfied  that  I  am  most  happy  with  you." 

With  him !  was  that  indeed  the  explanation 
of  all  ?  Mr.  Brownlow  looked  at  her  anxiously, 
but  he  could  not  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  that 
lay  under  Sara's  smile.  If  she  thought  of 
some  one  else  besides  her  father,  his  thoughts 
too  were  traveling  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
they  took  possession  of  the  house  in  the  High 
Street.  Whether  Sara  suffered  from  the  change 
nobody  could  tell.  She  was  full  of  delight  in 
the  novelty  and  all  the  quaint  half-remembered 
details  of  the  old  family  house.  She  was  never 
done  making  discoveries — old  portraits,  antique 
bits  of  furniture — things  that  had  been  consider- 
ed old-fashioned  lumber,  but  which,  under  her 
touch,  became  gracious  heir-looms  and  relics  of 
the  past.  Old  Lady  Motherwell,  having  recover- 
ed her  temper,  took  the  lead  in  visiting  the  fall- 
en princess.  The  old  lady  felt  that  a  sign  of  her 
approval  was  due  to  the  girl  who  had  been  so 
considerate  and  Christian-minded  as  to  refuse 
Sir  Charles  when  she  lost  her  fortune.  She  went 
full  of  condolences,  and  found  to  her  consterna- 


tion nothing  but  gayety.  Sara  was  so  full  of  the 
excellence  and  beauty  of  her  new  surroundings 
that  she  was  incapable  of  any  other  thought. 
Even  Lady  Motherwell  allowed  that  her  satisfac- 
tion was  either  real  or  so  very  cleverly  feigned 
as  to  be  as  good  as  real ;  and  the  county  finally 
grew  bewildered,  and  asked  itself  whether  the  re- 
moval was  really  a  downfall  at  all,  or  simply  a 
new  caprice  on  the  part  of  a  capricious  girl,  whose 
indulgent  father  could  never  say  her  nay? 

All  the  time  Powys  kept  steadily  at  work. 
Six  months  had  passed,  and  he  had  seen  her  only 
in  the  company  of  others.  They  had  never  me't 
alone  since  that  moment  in  the  dining-room  at 
Brownlows,  when  Sara's  fortitude  had  given  way, 
and  he  had  comforted  her.  In  the  mean  time 
his  position  too  had  changed.  Old  Lady  Powys, 
who  once  had  lived  near  Masterton,  had  put  the 
whole  matter  into  Mr.  Brownlow's  hands.  She 
had  written  volumes  of  letters  to  him,  and  re- 
quired from  him  not  only  investigation  into  the 
circumstances,  but  full  details,  moral  and  physi- 
cal, about  her  son's  family — their  looks,  their 
manners,  their  character,  every  thing  about  them. 
It  is  too  late  to  introduce  Lady  Powys  here  ;  per- 
haps an  occasion  may  arise  for  presenting  her 
ladyship  to  the  notice  of  persons  interested  in  her 
grandson's  fortunes.  She  was  as  much  a  miser 
as  was  consistent  with  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  great  lady  ;  if,  indeed,  she  was  not,  as  she 
asserted  herself  to  be,  a  poor  woman.  But  any- 
how she  was  prepared  to  do  her  duty  toward  her 
grandchildren.  She  had  little  to  leave  them, 
she  declared.  All  the  family  possessions  were 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Alberic  Powys,  her  other 
grandson,  who  was  like  his  mother's  family, 
and  no  favorite  with  the  old  lady;  but  her 
poor  Charley's  son  should  have  something  if 
she  had  any  interest  left ;  and  as  for  the  girls 
and  their  mother,  she  had  a  cottage  vacant 
in  her  own  immediate  neighborhood,  where, 
they  could  live  and  be  educated.  Mr.  Brown- 
low,  for  the  moment,  kept  the  greater  part  of 
this  information  to  himself.  He  said  nothing 
about  it  to  his  daughter.  He  did  not  even  pro- 
fess to  notice  the  wistful  looks  which  Sara,  some- 
times in  spite  of  herself,  cast  at  the  office.  He 
never  invited  Powys,  though  he  was  so  near  at 
hand  ;  and  the  young  man  himself,  still  more 
tantalized  and  doubtful  than  Sara,  did  not  yet 
venture  to  storm  the  castle  in  which  his  princess 
was  confined.  She  saw  him  from  her  window 
sometimes,  and  knew  what  the  look  meant  which 
he  directed  wistfully  at  the  house,  scanning  it  all . 
over,  as  if  every  red  brick  in  its  wall,  and  every 
shining  twinkling  pane,  had  become  precious  to 
him.  Perhaps  such  a  moment  of  suspense  has  a 
certain  secret  sweetness  in  it,  if  not  to  the  man 
involved,  at  least  to  the  woman,  who  is  in  no  doubt 
about  the  devotion  she  inspires,  and  knows  that 
she  can  reward  it  when  she  so  pleases.  Perhaps 
Sara  had  come  to  be  tacitly  aware  that  no  oppo- 
sition was  to  be  expected  from  her  father.  Per- 
haps it  was  a  sudden  impulse  of  mingled  com- 
passion and  impatience  which  moved  her  at 
last. 

For  there  came  a  day  on  which  the  two  met  face 
to  face,  without  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Sara 
was  coming  in  from  a  walk.  She  was  arrayed 
in  bright  muslin,.clouds  of  white,  with  tinges  of 
rosy  color,  and  the  sunshine  outside  caught  the 
ripple  of  gold  in  her  hair  under  her  hat,  just  as  it 
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had  done  the  day  Powys  saw  her  first  and  follow- 
ed  her  up  the  great  staircase  at  Brownlows  to  see 
the  Claude.  She  had  time  to  see  him  approach- 
ing, and  to  make  up  her  mind  what  she  should  do  ; 
and  found  an  excuse  for  lingering  ten  minutes  at 
least  on  the  broad  step  at  the  front  door,  talking 
with  some  passer-by.  And  old  Willis,  who  had 
more  to  do  in  the  High  Street  than  he  had  at 
Brownlows,  had  grown  tired  of  waiting,  and  had 
left  the  door  open  behind  her— 

Sara  was  standing  all  alone  on  the  threshold 
when  Powys  came  up.  His  heart  too  was  beating 
loud.  The  sun  was  in  the  west,  and  she  was 
standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  light,  with  one 
hand  on  the  open  door,  Powys  was  too  much 
excited  to  think  of  the  fine  images  that  might 
have  been  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  stop- 
ped short  when  he  came  to  the  steps  which  alone 
parted  her  from  him.  He  had  his  hat  off,  and 
his  face  was  flushed  and  anxious.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause — a  pause  during  which  the  world 
and  their  hearts  stood  still,  and  the  very  breath 


failed  upon  their  lips.  And  even  then  she  did 
nothing  that  she  might  not  have  done  to  a  com- 
mon acquaintance,  as  people  say.  Shemadeastep 
back  into  the  house,  and  then  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  him.  "It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen 
you — come  in !"  said  Sara.  And  Powys  made 
but  one  stride,  and  was  within  beside  her.  He 
closed  the  door,  thrusting  it  to  with  his  disen- 
gaged arm  ;  and  I  suppose  it  was  time. 

When  Sara  stood  in  the  sunshine,  blinded  with 
the  light,  blushing  like  a  rose,  and  said  "  Come 
in  !"  to  her  lover,  she  knew  very  well,  of  course, 
that  she  had  decided  her  fate.  The  picture  was 
so  pretty  that  it  was  disconcerting  to  have.it  shut 
out  all  at  once  by  the  impetuous  young  fellow 
who  went  in  like  a  bomb,  blazing  and  ardent, 
and  thrust  to  the  door  upon  that  act  of  taking 
possession.  The  sunshine  went  in  with  them  in 
a  momentary  flood.  The  clouds  and  the  storms 
and  the  difficulties  were  over.  I  think  that  here 

the  historian's  office  ends : there  is  no  more 

to  say. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

ALL  is  VANITY. 

Those  three  words  come  often  home  to  many 
who  never  willingly  listen  to  sermon  ever  so  short, 
or  sit  under  preacher  ever  so  winning — ay,  and 
to  many  of  creeds,  nations,  and  languages  other 
than  ours,  who  have  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the 
name  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  world's  kaleidoscope 
may  shift  as  it  will,  with  myriad  changes  of  form 
and  color ;  but  the  centre-point  of  the  prisms 
bides  steadfast  and  unaltered,  round  which  is 
inscribed  the  trite  old  dreary  text.  Frequent 
amongst  the  illustrations  of  its  truth  are  those  tri- 
fling disillusions — scarcely  amounting  to  disap- 
pointments— that  affect  us  when  we  confess  that 
the  reality  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  ideal ;  that 
the  substance  is  something  coarser  in  outline,  or 
meaner  in  proportion,  than  the  foreshadowing. 

Said  a  friend  to  me  the  other  day, 

"  I  have  tramped  and  sailed  over  three  parts 
of  the  globe  now ;  and  I  never  saw  but  one  thing, 
alive  or  dead,  that  thoroughly  answered  its  war- 
ranty— and  that  was  a  Cyclone.  You  must  re- 
member that,  being  an  indifferent  sailor  at  all 
times,  I  was  just  then  in  a  state  of  mortal  fear. " 

Now,  the  man  who  thus  expressed  himself  was 
of  a  temper  neither  sombre  nor  sanguine ;  not 
given  to  philosophy — cynical  or  otherwise ;  but 
one  who  went  his  way  about  the  world  in  a  quiet 
Odyssean  fashion ;  taking  the  rough  and  the 
smooth  as  they  came,  and  keeping,  so  far  as  I 
know,  his  heart  whole  and  his  digestion  unim- 
paired. 

Most  of  us — putting  cases  of  exceptional  luck 
aside — have  thought,  or  will  think,  nearly  the 
same.  The  mountain  is  lofty,  yet  not  quite  so 
stupendous — the  river  is  romantic,  yet  winds  not 
quite  so  picturesquely — the  face  is  fair,  yet  not 
quite  so  lovely — as  had  been  set  forth  by  fancy  or 
word-painting.  In  the  after-time  we  may  come 
to  dwell  in  the  shadow  of  that  same  mountain, 
and  wax  so  jealous  of  its  honor  that  we  shall 
scarce  allow  there  is  its  peer  among  the  everlast- 
ing hills ;  we  may  float  on  that  same  river  till  we 
know  and  love  every  rippling  eddy  and  quiet  pool, 
and  swear  that  there  flows  seaward  no  pleasanter 
stream  ;  we  may  look  on  that  same  face  till  we 
are  ready  to  maintain  against  all  comers  its  sover- 
eignty in  beauty.  But,  if  we  go  back  honestly 
to  our  first  impression  of  any  wonder  of  nature  or 
art  that  we  have  approached  with  expectation  on 
the  strain,  we  shall  remember  a  faint  reaction,  like 
the  slackening  of  a  damped  cord. 

In  the  commonplace  amusements  and  pleasures 
of  life  the  apothegm  holds  specially  good.  In- 


deed, when  some  five  hundred  people,  of  differ- 
ent ages  or  sexes,  attend  any  entertainment  what- 
ever that  has  been  announced  with  a  certain 
flourish  of  trumpets,  the  odds  against  some  few 
of  the  number  coming  away  disappointed  are 
such  as  would  puzzle  Mr.  Babbage,  or  the  subtlest 
in  the  Ring,  to  compute. 

On  these  premises  it  would  seem  a  fact  not  less 
worthy  of  record  than  many  set  down  in  the 
Annual  Register,  that  the  first  ball  given  at  Niths- 
dale  House,  after  the  bride  was  brought  home, 
was  pronounced  a  thorough  success  by  each  and 
every  one  who  assisted  thereat,  from  the  royal 
Personage  who,  with  infinite  grace  and  agility, 
opened  first  quadrille,  down  to  the  linkman  with- 
out who,  with  a  hoarse  and  unctuous  blessing, 
sped  the  veiy  last  of  the  parting  guests. 

The  host  himself  would  scarcely  have  claimed 
any  share  in  the  social  triumph.  Hugh,  tenth 
Earl  of  Nithsdale,  was  a  grave,  gentle  person,  now 
somewhat  past  middle  age.  He  did  not  shine  in 
ordinary  conversation  —  though  he  could  speak 
sensibly  enough  at  need  from  his  place  in  the 
House — and  was  too  shy  to  be  a  general  favorite. 
Nevertheless,  few  were  better  loved  or  esteemed 
by  such  as  knew  him  thoroughly.  In  his  nature 
there  was  not  an  atom  of  arrogance  or  self-asser- 
tion ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pride  of  caste,  being  more  careful  of  the  obliga- 
tions than  of  the  privileges  of  his  order.  From 
his  youth  upward  he  had  striven,  in  his  own 
quiet  fashion,  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  and 
light,  to  discharge  his  duty  both  to  God  and  to 
his  neighbor ;  and  kept  the  Fifth  not  less  relig- 
iously than  the  other  commandments.  So  when 
his  mother— widow  of  the  ninth  Earl — -found  a 
helpmeet  for  her  son  soon  after  he  came  of  age, 
Nithsdale  showed  no  signs  of  rebellion  or  reluc- 
tance ;  though  the  damsel  was  something  hard  of 
feature  and  meagre  of  frame,  and,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  acidulated  in  temper.  But  then  she  was  of 
stainless  descent,  and  had  wealth  enough  to  par- 
cel-gild richly  a  faded  coronet. 

For  many  years  that  couple  plodded  on  togeth- 
er, peacefully  if  not  happily.  Indeed,  after  they 
had  once  settled  down  into  their  places  there  was 
little  chance  of  domestic  jars :  fretfulness  was 
simply  wasted  on  Nithsdale's  grave,  placid  temper- 
ment;  and  for  domestic  jealousy  neither  gave 
cause.  The  Earl  never — so  far  as  the  nearest  of 
his  intimates  knew — suffered  his  fancy  to  wander 
beyond  bounds  ;  and  the  Countess  earned  down 
to  her  grave  a  virtue  absolutely  unsullied. 

There  was  bom  of  this  marriage  only  one  sick- 
ly boy,  who  died  in  infancy.  The  lack  of  an 
heir  perhaps  troubled  Nithsdale  more  than  he 
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cared  to  confess  even  to  himself:  to  such  as  are  —as  our  forefathers  would  have  said— more  or 
free  from  all  taint  of  avarice,  it  is  weary  work  less  "  divinely ;"  so  that  one  should  be  singled  out 
laying  up  riches  without  knowing  who  shall  gath-  and  set  above  her  sisters,  involves  some  marked 
er  them.  Nevertheless,  he  slackened  not  a  whit  peculiarity.  And  Rose  Marston's  waltzing  was 
in  the  skill  and  care  that  he  had  displayed  since  ,  very  peculiar.  However  rapid  the  whirl,  she 
he  came  of  age  in  administering  a  vast  encurn-  |  never  lost  the  languid  grace  that  distinguished 
bered  patrimony ;  mortgage  after  mortgage  was  j  her  in  repose.  But  all  the  while  a  practiced  eye, 
cleared  off,  acre  after  acre  drained,  farmstead  aft-  to  say  nothing  of  a  practiced  arm,  could  detect, 
er  farmstead  repaired,  till  the  great  Nithsdale  es-  in  all  her  movements,  a  latent  energy  and  sup- 
tates  not  only  were  set  free  of  burden,  but  in  such  [  pressed  power.  Men  found  they  could  go  on 
order  as  to  become  an  agricultural  ensample  far  longer  with  Lady  Rose  without  feeling  the  exer- 
and  near. 

When  he  was  left  a  widower,  Hugh  of  Niths- 
dale felt  his  bereavement  heavily.  He  had  nev- 
er himself  cared  for  country  sports,  though  he 
took  care  to  provide  them  plentifully  for  his 
guests  ;  his  own  relaxations  were  chiefly  sedentary, 
of  mildly  scientific  kind  ;  so  that  most  of  his  time 
was  spent  within  doors.  Naturally,  the  absence 
even  of  that  hard-featured  face  and  spare  angular 


tion  than  with  any  other  ;  as  for  tiring  her  —  a 
month  after  she  was  presented,  there  was  no 
question  of  such  a  thing. 

"  She's  always  going  so  thoroughly  within  her- 
self," Regy  Avenel  remarked  ;  "  that's  about  the 
secret  of  it." 

His  opinion  in  these  matters  was  worth  hav- 
ing ;  for  he  was  the  crack  cotillon-leader  of  that 
year. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  has  a  reputation  to 


figure  made  a  dreary  blank,  both  at  fireside  and 

board-head  ;  and  just  as  naturally,  after  a  de-  j  keep  up,  however  flimsy  or  trivial,  has  a  certain 
cent  interval,  the  Earl  began  to  reflect  how  that  object  and  interest  in  life ;  and,  after  all,  there 
blank  should  be  filled.  seems  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  chore- 

Perhaps  he  had  never  absolutely  regretted  the  graphic  as  well  as  atheletic  champions.  The 
first  alliance;  yet  he  may  have  considered  that  girl  became  imbued  with  a  kind  of  artistic  enthu- 
in  contracting  it  he  had  discharged  all  his  duty  siasm,  and  looked  forward  to  her  balls  as  a  sue- 
to  his  house  ;  and  he  determined,  in  wiving  again, 
to  please  only  his  own  fancy.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  privy-councillor,  to  insist  on  state-policy 
and  the  like,  since  his  lady-mother  went  to  her 


rest. 


The  union  of  January  and  May  is  so  common 
nowadays   that  no   one  thinks  of  inditing  epi- 
thalamia  thereon,  satiric  or  otherwise.     Never- 
theless there  was  a  certain  stir  of  wonderment  in    most  part  to  be  thoroughly  depraved  ;  for  among 
the  great  world  when  it  became  noised  abroad  |  Lady  Rose's  attaches,  there  was  scarce  one  whose 


cessful  actress  looks  forward  to  her  scenic  tri- 
umphs. She  was  too  lazy,  perhaps  too  frank,  ever 
thoroughly  to  flirt ;  yet  she  would  do  much  in 
an  innocent  way  to  win  or  retain  an  eligible  part- 
ner, and  was  not  niggardly  of  looks,  words,  or 
smiles,  in  rewarding  her  special  favorites.  These 
were  found  naturally  enough  in  a  faTst  though  not 
a  very  vicious  set.  They  were  too  young  for  the 


that  Lady  Rose  Marston  was  to  be  the  second 
Countess  of  Nithsdale.  In  truth  there  were  dis- 
parities betwixt  the  affianced  pair  seemingly  more 
serious  than  that  of  age,  though  the  bride  was 
barely  in  her  twentieth  year. 

She  came  of  rather  a  wild  stock,  and  her  bring- 
ing-up  had  been  none  of  the  staidest.  Her 
mother,  Viscountess  Daventry,  once  a  famous 
beauty,  had  not  ceased  to  be  dangerous  and  enter- 
prising; and  her  father,  though  too  lazy  to  be 
vicious,  had  never  cared  himself  to  practice  any 
virtue,  domestic  or  otherwise,  and  devoted  all  the 
energy  he  could  muster  to  the  mismanagement  of 
his  racing-stable,  taking  no  thought  as  to  the 
training  of  his  olive-branches.  From  him  the 
Lady  Rose  inherited  the  long,  sleepy  brown  eyes 
that  never  grew  eager  or  troubled  when  a  race  on 
which  a  year's  income  hung  was  being  won  or 
lost  by  the  shortest  of  heads ;  and  the  soft,  rich 
auburn  hair,  the  envy  of  Lord  Daventry's  bald  or 
grizzled  compeers.  There  was  much"  beauty  in 
her  face,  but  of  the  stillest,  quietest  kind  ;  and  it 
might  have  been  inanimate  but  for  the  perfect 
little  mouth,  which,  smiling  often,  smiled  never 
unmeaningly.  She  was  not  particularly  clever, 
and  not  a  whit  ambitious ;  hereditary  indolence 
would  have  prompted  her  to  glide  listlessly  down 
the  social  stream,  accepting  such  flowers  as  float- 
ed into  her  hands,  yet  not  straining  after  such  as 
grew  out  of  her  reach.  But,  early  in  her  first 
season,  a  large  mixed  jury  of  natives  and  foreign- 
ers pronounced  Lady  Rose  Marston  one  of  the 
best  valfteuses  in  Europe. 

In  these  days,  most  demoiselles  endowed  with 
lithe  light  figures,  and  a  fair  ear  for  music,  dance 


beard  was  fairly  grown. 

Nevertheless,  certain  matrons,  and  maids  whose 
"  snoods  "  had  lost  their  gloss,  looked  askance  as 
she  passed  by,  whispering  bitter  words  ;  even  as 
Rebecca,  on  the  dav  after  she  cheated  her  first- 
born of  his  birthright,  may  have  wagged  her 
head,  and  scowled  from  under  her  brows,  at 
some  laughing  daughter  of  Heth. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her  temptations,  the 
Lady  Rose  must  have  kept  herself  heart- whole  if 
not  quite  fancy-free.  When  she  first  heard  of 
Lord  Nithsdale  as  a  suitor,  she  showed  no  signs 
of  repugnance  or  terror,  but  said  placidly  to  her 
mother,  that  she  liked  him  as  well  as  she  liked 
any  one  else  ;  and  she  was  sure  he  would  be 
kind  to  her.  Speaking  on  the  subject  to  the  most 
intimate  of  her  male  and  female  friends  she  con- 
sistently declined  to  be  looked  on  as  a  martyr. 
It  was  true  that  she  had  known  the  Earl  from 
childhood  upward  ;  for  one  of  his  diverse  estates, 
on  which  he  had  of  late  resided  frequently,  march- 
ed with  her  father's  property  at  Daventry  Court. 

Perhaps  among  their  mutual  acquaintance, 
more  pity  was  felt  for  the  bridegroom  than  for 
the  bride  ;  though  none  of  these  amicable  imper- 
tinences were  expressed  aloud.  Despite  his 
homely  bearing  and  quiet  manner,  none,  gentle 
or  simple,  dreamed  of  taking  liberties  with  Hugh 
of  Nithsdale;  and  pity,  real  or  feigned,  was  utterly 
uncalled  for. 

The  Earl  had  no  mind  to  cage  or  clip  the 
wings  of  the  beautiful  bird  that  had  perched  so 
willingly  on  his  shoulder,  and  knew  right  well  he 
could  trust  her  not  to  range  too  far.  Though 
there  was  no  verbal  compact,  Lady  Rosa  under- 
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stood  that  she  was  free  to  follow  her  own  inclina- 
tions in  any  reasonable  way;  that  she  was  still 
tree  to  indulge  her  own  taste,  to  plan  and  carry 
out  her  own  amusement,  and  to  gather  her  own 
friends  round  her  when  and  where  she  would. 
It  was  a  very  blithe  bridal ;  and  when  the  honey- 
moon had  waned,  the  bride  did  not  scruple  to 
confess,  to  whom  it  might  concern,  that  she  was 
perfectly — I  believe  her  own  words  were  "awful- 
ly " — happy. 

In  the  shape  of  this  same  ball,  her  first  matron- 
ly anxiety  came  upon  her.  The  ordinary  cares 
of  preparation  troubled  her  not  a  whit,  she  left  all 
such  things  in  perfect  confidence  to  her  house- 
keeper and  house- steward,  and  to  the  tradesmen, 
whom  she  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  trusty 
Slaves  of  the  Ring.  Neither  was  she  nervous  ; 
though  she  would  have  to  play  hostess  for  the 
first  time  before  a  critical  audience,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  royalty.  She  had  other  causes  of  dis- 
quietude ;  and  these  were  solemnly  discussed  one 
day  at  luncheon  by  a  council  of  three,  whereat 
assisted  her  mother  and  Reginald  Avenel  of 
choragic  fame.  The  chiefest  trouble,  as  may  be 
imagined,  was  the  revision  of  the  invitation- 
cards. 

The  Countess  had  set  her  delicate  foot  down  on 
one  point— that,  come  what  would,  her  first  ball 
should  not  be  over-crowded — a  just  and  pleasant 
resolve,  but  not  so  easily  carried  out  in  the  face 
of  a  visiting-list  of  portentous  dimensions,  when 
people  congregated  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
themselves  —  if  they  had  the  chance  —  on  that 
especial  night  at  Nithsdale  House.  The  worst 
of  it  was,  that  friends  who  had  made  their  own 
election  sure  declined  to  be  content  therewith, 
nnd  persisted  in  pleading  for  others  who  seemed 
likely  to  be  left  in  the  outer  darkness.  Lady 
Nithsdale  was  at  her  wits'  end.  She  had  calcu- 
lated, by  the  help  of  some  cunning  in  such  mat- 
ters, how  many  her  rooms  would  hold  comforta- 
bly ;  and  she  was  on  the  very  verge  of  such  a 
limit  now.  Yet  still  the  letters  came  pouring  in, 
and  her  carriage  could  not  halt  for  five  minutes 
in  the  Mile,  without  being  beset  by  petitioners. 
She  was  too  good-natured  to  like  vexing  any 
body,  and  too  wise  in  her  simple  way  to  make 
needless  enemies  thus  early  in  her  career.  Even 
whilst  she  sat  at  luncheon  two  notes  were  brought 
in,  of  which  she  guessed  the  import  so  soon  as 
she  glanced  at  the  monograms. 

"  One  can't  even  eat  a  poor  little  plover's  egg 
in  peace,"  the  Countess  said,  pouting.  "  I  de- 
clare it's  a  thousand  times  worse  than  Christmas 
bills !"  And  she  tore  open  one  of  the  envelopes 
quite  viciously. 

Avenellooked  at  her  with  a  half-smile — a  lit- 
tle sad  and  a  little  envious.  He  had  been  trying 
for  some  time  now  to  make  a  younger  son's  for- 
tune square  with  expensive  tastes,  and  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  not  many  things 
worse  than  Christmas  bills,  when  the  patience  of 
creditors  waxes  threadbare. 

The  first  note  contained  only  one  of  the  ordi- 
nary petitions  ;  for  the  Countess  threw  it  careless- 
ly across  to  her  mother,  after  a  glance  at  its  con- 
tents, saying, 

"  Lady  Blakeston  wants  to  bring  that  plain 
prim  niece.  Quite  impossible,  isn't  it,  mamma  ? 
— What  can  M.  de  Fonteyrac  want?"  she  went 
on,  as  she  opened  the  other  envelope.  "All  the 


embassy,  except  those  two  who  don't  dance,  have 
got  cards  already." 

But  the  second  note  seemed  to  touch  the  Count- 
ess more  narrowly ;  and,  as  she  passed  it  to 
Avenel,  she  clasped  her  hands  in  comic  despair. 

Yet  there  was  nothing  very  alarming  on  the 
face  of  the  document,  couched  in  the  courtliest 
of  diplomatic  styles.  Therein  M.  de  Fonteyrac, 
referring  himself  to  the  angelic  goodness  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  prayed  permission  to  bring 
with  him  to  her  ball  his  especial  friend  Gaspard 
de  Sauterel. 

Now  Lady  Nithsdale,  as  you  know,  was,  in  a 
certain  way,  imbued  with  an  artistic  spirit ;  and 
all  real  artists  are  more  nervous  in  exhibiting  be- 
fore a  single  maestro  than  before  five  hundred 
cognoscenti.  Gaspard,  Marquis  de  Sauterel,  was 
an  European  celebrity.  Filling  a  high  post  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  he  held  another  office,  quite 
as  well  recognized  and  refined,  though  betokened 
by  no  outward  insignia.  For  the  last  four  seasons 
he  had  reigned  without  a  rival  over  Parisian 
cotillons.  The  haughtiest  of  the  female  noblesse 
altered  the  date  of  their  entertainments  to  insure 
his  presence  ;  and  the  lightest  feet  in  France  were 
only  too  proud  to  follow  in  his  wake. 

"  O  Regy,  what  is  to  be  done  ?"  the  Countess 
asked  half  pettishly.  "  Something  is  sure  to  go 
wrong ;  and  then,  can't  you  fancy  his  going  back 
to  Paris,  and  talking  compassionately  about  insu- 
lar ambition  ?" 

Before  he  answered,  Avenel  finished  slowly  a 
goblet  of  weak  claret-cup.  He  was  very  temper- 
ate, both  in  food  and  drink — training  so  to  speak, 
for  his  work — and  from  mere  condition  would 
have  run  into  a  place  in  any  ordinary  two  mile 
handicap.  Then  he  read  the  note  through  care- 
fully, lifting  his  brows :  he  was  not  a  handsome 
man,  but  his  eyebrows  were  unexceptionable,  and 
he  made  play  with  them  accordingly. 

"  Don't  you  flurry  yourself,  Lady  Rose  "  (to 
the  Countess  of  Nithsdale's  intimates  her  maiden 
name  seemed  to  come  always  most  naturally) ; 
"we're  not  beat  yet,  and  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  either.  De  Sauterel  isn't  running  in 
his  old  form,  so  Dolly  Forester  says,  and  he 
ought  to  know,  for  there  never  was  more  than 
seven  pounds  between  'em.  Baccarat  after  balls, 
and  absinthe  before  breakfast,  are  beginning  to 
tell.  The  Marquis  is  as  quick  on  his  legs  as 
ever  ;  but,  I  hear,  he  can't  stay." 

What  might  have  been  a  dark  speech  to  oth- 
ers was  intelligible  enough  to  his  hearer.  Turf 
metaphors  were  scarcely  likely  to  offend  the 
j  ears  of  Lord  Daventry's  daughter.  Her  sweet 
face  cleared  somewhat,  though  doubt  still  lingered 
there. 

"  Besides,"  Avenel  went  on  placidly,  "  it's  very 
easy  to  make  things  quite  safe.  Why  don't  you 
let  De  Sauterel  lead  in  his  own  fashion  ?  He 
can't  find  fault  then.  Don't  mind  me ;  I'll  abdi- 
I  cate  with  pleasure.  I've  always  said  my  life  is 
one  long  self-sacrifice." 

Rose  Marston  by  many  of  her  acquaintances 
was  called  capricious  and  fickle — and  not  with- 
out reason.  Her  preferences  were  often  wonder- 
fully shortlived,  and  the  first  favorite  of  one  night 
would  become  the  extremest  outsider  the  next. 
Indeed,  sometimes  after  supper  her  card  became 
so  terribly  involved  that  she  was  forced,  so  to 
speak,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  start 
afresh  ;  paying  her  creditors  nothing  whatever  in 
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the  pound.  But  in  her  real  friendships  she  was 
stanch  as  steel.  She  had  known  Reginald  Avenel 
long  before  she  came  out,  and  had  always  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  family — their  ancestors 
had  been  related  in  some  very  remote  age :  it  was 
strange  but  perfectly  true,  that  their  cousinly  fa- 
miliarity had  never  ripened  into  the  cousinly 
flirtation  which  is  almost  de  rigueur. 

"  Don't  be  so  utterly  absurd,  Regy,"  she  said, 
with  a  flush  on  her  cheek  and  a  flash  in  her  lazy 
brown  eyes.  "  Throwing  one's  old  friends  over 
for  people  one  has  never  seen,  isn't  the  way  to 
bring  luck  about  the  house.  If  you  say  two 
words  more,  I  shall  think  you  want  to  change  me 
for  the  Firefly  ;  I  always  thought  her  step  suited 
you  best." 

He  held  np  his  hand  in  deprecation. 

"  L" Empire,  c'est  la  Paix,  Lady  Rose.  So 
said  a  greater  than  De  Sauterel.  Always  re- 
member that,  before  you  begin  to  quarrel.  If 
your  Majesty  won't  accept  our  resignation,  it's 
easily  withdrawn.  We'll  pull  through  somehow, 
never  fear.  Only  don't  fret  any  more  about  these 
things.  You're  beginning  to  look  quite  fagged 
already." 

Lady  Daventry  was  in  no  sort  of  way  a  model 
of  matronhood  ;  but  she  was  foolishly  fond  of  her 
children,  and  specially  of  this,  her  eldest-born 
daughter.  She  was  a  better  listener  than  talker, 
and  up  to  this  time  had  taken  little  part  in  fami- 
ly-council ;  but  she  got  up  now  and  wound  her  arm 
around  her  daughter's  neck  caressingly. 

"  Regy  is  quite  right,  darling,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
mustn't  fret,  and  there's  no  earthly  reason  for  it. 
I  saw  a  good  deal  of  M.  de  Sauterel  last  year  in 
Paris.  There's  not  a  more  good-natured  little 
creature  alive  ;  and,  if  he  were  given  to  fault  find- 
ing, he  would  scarcely  practice  it  here."  Lady 
Daventry 's  smile  was  full  of  memorial  meaning. 
"I'll  take  care  that  every  body  knows  to-day 
that  your  list  is  full ;  so  you  shall  be  bored  with 
no  more  begging-letters.  That's  settled." 

Then  the  conclave  broke  up. 

Is  it  likely  that,  in  this  hard  workday  world, 
many  should  be  found  who  could  throw  them- 
selves seriously  into  a  discussion  frivolous  as  that 
set  down  here  ?  Truly,  I  know  not.  The  states- 
men's plans  probably  were  no  less  deep,  the 
SAvords  of  soldiers  no  less  sharp,  the  quibbles  of 
lawyers  no  less  astute,  the  song  of  poets  no  less 
musical,  the  lash  of  critics  no  less  sharp,  in  Liliput 
than  in  Brobdingnag.  Insects,  as  well  as  car- 
nivora,  are  integral  parts  of  creation ;  and  Ephe- 
meris,  setting  things  in  order  for  her  bloodless 
banquet,  has  cares  just  as  real,  though  less  trucu- 
lent than  those  of  Megatherium,  who  shakes  the 
forest-land  with  his  roaring  as  he  seeks  his  meat 
from  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 

So  Lady  Nithsdale's  ball  was  a  success — teres 
atque  rotundus — without  a  single  flaw.  The  Dieu 
de  la  Danse  was  thoroughly  propitious,  sanction- 
ing every  thing  and  every  body  with  the  benignest 
of  smiles,  and  before  daybreak  became  the  merest 
mortal  in  his  readiness  to  lay  down  his  divinity  at 
a  mortal's  feet.  Indeed,  when  Gaspard  de  Sau- 
terel returned  to  his  own  place  he  created  great 
scandal  and  discontent  among  the  faithful  beyond 
the  seas  by  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his 


Anglo-mania.  It  was  months  before  he  ceased 
to  rave  about  Lady  Nithsdale's  waltzing,  which 
he  was  wont  to  characterize  as  "  a  poesy." 

But  no  triumph  can  last  forever,  so  Lady  Niths- 
dale's ball  was  over  at  last.  Carriage  after  car- 
riage drove  away  with  its  cloaked  and  hooded 
freight ;  while  the  men  for  the  most  part  strolled 
off  by  twos  and  threes  through  the  fresh  spring 
morning.  But  only  one  brougham  we  need  fol- 
low. In  it  sat  two  women,  both  fair  to  look  upon 
though  neither  was  in  her  very  first  youth,  and 
their  beauty,  such  as  it  was,  differed  essentially 
in  style. 

The  first  thing  which  you  would  probably  have 
remarked  was,  how  wonderfully  both  faces  stood 
that  trying  after-dawn  light,  under  which  few 
damsels,  even  in  their  first  season,  willingly  linger. 
It  only  seemed  to  soften  becomingly  the  exceed- 
ing brilliancy  of  Laura  Brancepeth's  coloring ; 
and  it  did  not  bring  out  a  line  or  deepen  a  shadow 
on  Blanche  Ellerslie's  cheeks — soft,  smooth,  and 
white  as  the  leaves  of  a  tropical  lily. 

On  neither  countenance  was  there  trace  of 
weariness  ;  and  they  were  not  too  sleepy,  it  seem- 
ed, for  a  little  quiet  talk,  opened  by  Lady  Laura 
Brancepeth — better  known  in  her  own  set  as  "La 
Reine  Gaillarde." 

"Thoroughly  well  done,  wasn't  it,  Blanche? 
The  rooms  just  full  enough  to  look  their  best, 
and  not  a  particle  of  heat  or  crowd.  Anne  Dav- 
entry has  a  specialty  for  these  things,  when  she 
will  only  give  herself  the  trouble.  Those  leaf- 
screens  round  the  fountains  in  the  conservatory 
were  the  prettiest  things  I  ever  saw ;  and  you 
admired  them  even  more  than  I  apparently,  for 
you  spent  about  half  the  night  there.  By  the  by, 
that  reminds  me — I  should  just  like  to  know 
where  you  were  all  the  cotillon  ?  I  missed  you 
after  the  first  figure  ?" 

"I  was  tired,"  Mrs.  Ellerslie  answered.  "I 
should  certainly  have  got  one  of  my  headaches  if 
I  had  gone  on  ;  you  know  what  my  headaches 
are  ?  The  fact  is,  I  am  going  down  fast  into  the 
vale  of  years  ;  after  this  season  I  don't  mean  to 
waltz  any  more." 

Few  and  faint  were  the  'signs  of  age  on  the 
delicate  face  just  then,  and  so  Laura  Brancepeth 
thought  as  she  gazed  at  her  companion,  with  a 
mischievous  flash  in  her  broad  black  eyes. 

"Yes  ;  I  know  what  your  headaches  are,  and 
how  they  come  and  go,  and  how  easily  tired  you 
are  sometimes.  As  for  that  excuse  about  your 
age,  I  consider  it  positively  rude.  I'm  two  years 
older  than  you  are,  but  I've  no  idea  of  wall-flow- 
ering just  yet.  You  wicked  little  comedienne  !  I 
never  saw  you  act  better  than  you  did  to-night ; 
you  know  very  well  you  only  slipped  away,  to 
take  another  long  lesson  in  botany  from  Mark 
Ramsay.  Why,  Blanche — is  it  possible?  I  can't 
believe  it ;  you're  actually  blushing !" 

If  an  aurora  borealis  had  blazed  forth  sudden- 
ly in  the  clear  gray  sky  above  them,  Lady  Laura 
could  not  have  spoken  with  more  astonishment. 
She  was  in  truth  looking  on  a  natural  phenomenon . 
The  practiced  coquette  was  no  more  likely  to  be- 
tray signs  of  discomfi tui-e  at  the  mention  of  any 
ordinary  name  than  a  charger  is  likely  to  start  at 
a  pistol-shot.  Yet  there  was  no  mistake  about 
the  tell-tale  flush — rather  deepening  than  fading 
under  the  other's  searching  gaze. 

"O  Blanche!  Was  it  not  acting  then,  after 
all  ?"  Lady  Laura  went  on,  in  quite  a  changed 
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tone ;  and  the  mockery  died  out  of  her  eyes. 
"  You  can't  mean  that  you  have  been  in  earnest 
to-night.  The  worst  of  your  flirtations  would  be 
better  than  such  fearful  folly." 

Mrs.  Ellerslie's  look  of  injured  innocence  was 
scarcely  so  successful  as  usual. 

"You're  too  tyrannical,  Queenie,"  she  said 
plaintively ;  "  there's  no  possibility  of  contenting 
you.  Well,  allowing  that  you  are  right  in  your 
suspicion — which  I  don't — is  it  not  better  to  be 
foolish  once  in  a  way,  than  wicked  always  ?" 

But  the  other  was  not  to  be  put  off  with  a 
jest. 

"  I  am  quite  serious',"  she  said.     "  You  and  I 
are  very  old  friends,   fast"  friends  too ;   though 
you'd  provoke  a  saint  sometimes,  and  I  own  I'm 
rather  apt  to  bully  you.     Though  I  often  tease 
you  about  men,  I  never  really  pity  them  much,  i 
But  I  should  pity  you  awfully  if  you  came   to 
grief;  and  I'd  sooner  hear  of  your  breaking  half 
a  dozen  honest  hearts,  than  giving  the  least  bit  j 
of  yours  to  Mark  Ramsay. " 

"  What  fresh  story  have  you  heard  against 
him  ?" 

The  low  voice  was  quite  steady  ;  but  the  down 
trimming  fluttered,  though  there  was  no  breeze 
to  stir  it. 

"  Are  not  the  old  ones  enough  ?"  the  other 
answered  gravely.  "If  I  had  never  heard  aj 
single  word  against  him,  I  should  take  warning 
from  his  face — wonderfully  handsome,  I  allow, 
and  gentle  too,  when  he  chooses  to  let  it  soften. 
But  when  it  is  in  repose,  I  think  it  the  cruellest 
face  I  ever  looked  upon.  It  would  be  rather  nice 
to  be  lorded  over  by  some  people  I  know ;  but  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  any  woman  as  that  man's 
slave.  And  slave  she  would  be  ;  depend  upon  it, 
there  would  be  no  half-measures  there." 

Blanche  laughed,  quite  naturally  now. 

**  What  a  vampire  you  have  made  of  poor  Mr. 
Ramsay !  If  you  knew  him  better,  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  think  him  so  fatal  in  any  way.  It's  rath- 
er refreshing  to  talk  to  him,  after  the  platitudes 
one  has  to  listen  to  as  a  rule  ;  though  he  neither 
talks  politics  nor  scandal,  and  doesn't  seem  to 
consider  flirting  a  matter  of  absolute  duty.  But 
— so  far — Queenie,  he  has  done  me  no  harm. " 

Neither  capitals  nor  italics,  nor  any  other  de- 
vice of  type,  could  do  justice  to  Blanche  Ellerslie's 
"  me."     29 u,  issuing  from  the  tenderest  lips  that 
have  murmured   love-whispers    in   Rhine-land, 
never  sounded  half  so  cosy  and  caressing.     Very  j 
few  men  heard  it  for  the  first  time,  without  feel-  | 
ing  a  new  sympathy  awaking  within  them,  and  ! 
a  kind  of  prescience  that  some  confidence  was  ; 
coming. 

Lady  Laura's  wiry  night-slaves  scuffled  over  the  j 
ground  quicker  than  the  best  pair  of  steppers  in  j 
town  ;  and  they  were  so  nearly  at  home  now  that 
she  had  only  time  to  say  : 

"I'm  too  sleepy  to  go  on  preaching;  only, 
Blanche,  do  pray  take  care." 

So  the  two  women  embraeed,  and  parted  for  the 
night. 

With  a  sinful  indifference  to  beauty-sleep,  Mrs. 
Ellerslie  sat  musing  long  after  her  maid  had  left 
her.  Self-examination  was  not  much  in  her  line ; 
but  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  she  did 
not  affirm  to  herself  quite  so  confidently  as  she 
had  done  to  Laura  Brancepeth,  that  "  no  harm 
has  been  done  io  me." 


CHAPTER  III. 

Now  what  manner  of  man  was  he,  whose  name 
had  made  Blanche  Ellerslie  flush  and  flutter  like 
a  girl,  and  the  reckless  Reine  Gaillard  earnest  in 
warning  ? 

Not  a,  wonder  in  any  way.  Yet  one  who  would 
certainly  have  achieved  some  notable  success  in 
life,  if  he  had  turned  to  any  account  his  gifts  and 
chances. 

Mark  Ramsay  came  of  an  ancient  Scotch  house 
that  had  once  been  very  powerful  in  the  Lowlands, 
but  whose  fortunes  had  ebbed  steadily  for  centu- 
ries, and  rapidly  at  last,  till  the  present  genera- 
tion was  well-nigh  stranded.  Instead  of  having 
a  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  realm,  Ramsay  of 
Kilmains  could  scarce  get  hearing  at  petty  ses- 
sions; out  of  demesnes  vast  and  fertile,  there 
were  left  now  only  a  few  hundred  acres  of  poor 
hungry  land  round  a  hideous  red-brick  barrack, 
tacked  on  to  a  gaunt  gray  peel-tower ;  and  of  all 
the  wealth  amassed  by  wrong  and  rapine,  there 
was  not  enough  left  to  keep  a  creditable  balance 
at  the  county  bank. 

The  family  met  with  singularly  little  sympathy 
in  their  downward  career.  From  time  immemo- 
rial these  Ramsays  had  been  hard,  despotic  ty- 
rants, apt  to  oppress  the  poor  and  needy,  wheth- 
er vassals  or  neighbors,  and  only  lavish  of  then- 
gold  when  it  was  a  question  of  selfish  vice.  The 
present  Laird  of  Kilmains,  Mark's  father,  was 
quite  as  unpopular  as  any  of  his  ancestors,  though 
he  had  been  guilty  of  none  of  the  excesses  for 
which  they  had  been  evilly  renowned  ;  being  in- 
deed exceeding  miserly  in  his  habits,  and  in  re- 
ligion a  gloomy  fanatic.  Though  he  looked  so 
keenly  and  carefully  after  the  pence,  the  pounds, 
somehow,  took  to  themselves  wings,  and  flitted 
one  by  one  out  of  his  covetous  fingers.  He  had 
an  unhappy  turn  for  small  speculations,  and  each 
of  these  seemed  fated  to  prove  more  or  less  un- 
profitable ;  so  that,  after  pinching  and  saving  for 
a  score  of  years,  he  found  himself  rather  poorer 
than  when  he  came  into  his  heritage.  Ill-luck 
may  have  done  much  to  embitter  a  temper  natu- 
rally morose  and  sullen  ;  but  certainly  among  all 
his  forbears  there  was  not  found  a  more  thorough 
tyrant,  though  his  tyranny,  perforce,  was  on  a 
petty  scale.  A  hard  master,  a  merciless  land- 
lord, an  austere  father,  and  a  brutal  husband — 
though  of  actual  violence  he  was  never  guilty — 
he  seldom  lost  a  chance  of  vexing  any  living  thing 
that  could  safely  be  oppressed. 

Two  children  were  the  issue  of  a  most  unhappy 
marriage ;  and  Marcia  Ramsay  went  to  her  rest 
— gladly  enough,  no  doubt — within  a  month  after 
Mark's  birth. 

The  heir  of  Kilmains,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, very  much  resembled  his  father  ;  perhaps 
for  this  reason  the  two  got  on  well  enough  to- 
gether in  a  sort  of  way.  From  his  boyhood  up- 
ward, Gilbert  Ramsay  had  always  yielded  to  dic- 
tation, however  unreasonable,  a  stolid  acquies- 
cence with  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
quarrel ;  and  when  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  from 
mere  force  of  habit  he  continued  docile,  with  oc- 
casional fits  of  the  sullens,  that  never  opened  into 
ripe  revolt.  All  this  the  elder  man  accepted  un- 
graciously, as  his  mere  due ;  yet  it  is  certain  that 
he  liked  his  first-born  better  than  he  liked  any 
other  creature. 

With  Mark  it  was  very  different.      To  say 
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that  "there  was  no  love  lost"  betwixt  the  two 
does  not  at  all  express  it.  There  was  positive 
antipathy.  Kilmains  hated  his  second  son  almost 
from  his  birth;  he  hated  him  for  the  haughty 
Deauty  that  always  reminded  him  of  the  woman 
whose  spirit  lie  never  could  cow  though  he  broke 
her  heart,  and  who  died  long  before  she  was 
tamed.  Mark's  mouth  and  eyes  were  the  coun- 
terparts of  his  mother's  ;  and  James  Ramsay's 
violence  of  word  or  deed  was  soon  met  over  again 
by  the  same  disdainful  smile  and  glance  of  cool 
defiance  that  had  often  galled  him  in  the  old 
days.  He  would  never  own  it  to  himself,  but  it 
was  quite  true  that  he  never  felt  thoroughly  easy 
in  the  boy's  presence.  He  hated  him  for  this  ; 
lie  hated  him  worst  of  all  because,  before  Mark 
was  ten  years  old,  he  was  made  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  his  father. 

When  Duncan  Cameron  came  back  with  a  fair 
fortune  from  the  East,  where  all  his  youth  and 
manhood  were  passed,  almost  his  first  visit  was 
to  his  favorite  sister's  grave.  He  had  heard 
enough  of  the  manner  of  her  life  and  death  to 
keep  him  from  ever  setting  foot  under  her  hus- 
band's roof;  and  when  he  made  his  will  in  favor 
of  her  child,  he  took  special  care  that  not  a  doit 
should  be  handled  by  the  Laird  of  Kilmains,  much 
less  pass  into  his  clutches. 

The  guardians  of  the  child  were  well  chosen — 
two  shrewd,  sturdy,  sensible  business  men  ;  readv 
to  do  their  duty  without  fear  or  favor,  and  as 
little  likely  to  be  bullied  as  beguiled.  If  Duncan 
Cameron  hud  designed  to  work  out  a  posthumous 
revenge  on  him  who  had  made  his  sister's  life 
miserable,  he  could  scarcely  have  devised  a  more 
ingenious  plan.  From  the  day  that  he  heard  the 
will  read,  to  that  on  which  Mark  attained  his 
majority,  James  Ramsay  lived  in  perpetual  fret 
and  discontent.  The  property  was  not  so  very 
large — a  little  over  a  thousand  a  year,  all  told  ; 
but  the  sum  allowed  yearly  for  the  boy's  nurture 
and  education  would  more  than  have  discharged 
all  the  household  expenses  at  Kilmains.  Of  this, 
beyond  a  meagre  allowance  for  actual  mainte- 
nance while  Mark  lived  at  home,  the  father 
could  touch  no  part ;  for  education  the  guardians 
provided  as  it  seemed  to  them  good. 

When  it  was  decided  to  send  Mark  to  Eton, 
Ramsay  did  make  some  show  of  resistance,  and 
threw  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  ;  but 
there  loomed  in  the  distance  the  terrors  of  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery ;  and,  though  he  had 
never  read  Sophocles,  he  knew  well  enough  what 
usually  befalls  those  who 

"•  Hurl  themselves  violently  against  the  footstool  of  Jus- 
tice." 

Fo  he  was  bound  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill,  and 
wreak  his  ill-humor  on  such  as  were  compelled 
to  endure  it. 

Mark's  school  -  days  passed  very  pleasantly. 
He  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  masters  and  liis 
mates.  He  did  not  show  much  energy,  either  at 
work  or  play,  but  got  through  a  sufficient  amount 
of  both  creditably  enough.  The  vacations  spent 
at  Kilmains  were  terribly  dreary.  James  Ram- 
say never  lifted  his  hand  against  his  son — per- 
haps he  feared  whither  one  act  of  violence  might 
bad  him— but  he  did  not  seek  to  dissemble  his 
dislike.  Though  the  boy  was  wonderfully  intrepid 
by  nature,  and  had  unhappily  grown  quite  care- 
less of  such  things  as  domestic  affections,  he 


could  scarcely  help  starting  sometimes  as,  look- 
i  ing  up  suddenly,  he  met  those  hard,  haggard  eyes. 
His  brother  w'as  no  sort  of  companion  for  him, 
for  they  had  not  a  single  taste  in  common ;  so  it 
!  was  no  marvel  if  Black  Monday  was  a  day  to  be 
j  scored  with  the  whitest  of  chalk  in  Mark's  cal- 
endar. 

When  he  went  to  Oxford  he  became  practical- 
ly his  own  master  ;  and  his  first  act  of  independ- 
ence was  a  refusal  to  spend  any  part  of  his  first 
vacation  at  Kilmains.  From  that  day  forth,  he 
was  no  more  under  his  father's  roof-tree  ;  arid  no 
communication  by  word  or  mouth  passed  betwixt 
the  two. 

Thus  no  foundling  was  ever  more  absolutely 
free  of  all  home-ties  than  Mark  Ramsay.     How 
I  fraught  with  danger  is  such  isolation,  all  men 
1  know — many  to.  their  cost.     Some  hearts  there 
|  are  of  such  rare  material  that,  under  such  prov- 
!  ing,  they  grow  strong  and  self-reliant,  but  never 
{  hard.     Mark  was  none  of  these.     His  selfishness 
such  as  it  was,  lay  not  on  the  surface,  but  deep  in 
!  grain.     He  did  not  object  to  benevolence  on  prin- 
I  ciple,  and  would  do  a  good-natured  action  readilv 
|  enough,  if  it  led  him  not  too  far  out  of  his  way"; 
but  would  help  a  mere  acquaintance  just  as  read- 
ily as  an  ancient  comrade,  expecting  no  gratitude 
in  return.     If  he  had  confessed  his  real  senti- 
ments, he  would  probably  have  told  yon  that 
friendship  was  a  thing  as  much  out  of  date  as 
brotherhood-in-arms.     He  was  liberal  and  hos- 
pitable to  the  outside  limit  of  his  means — that  his 
worst  enemies  allowed — but  was  neither  reckless 
nor  prodigal.     He  was  fond  of  playing  his  part 
in  the  battle  of  life ;  and  had  no  mind  to  be  in- 
valided, for  lack  of  the  sinews  of  war. 

So  he  never  got  into  any  serious  money-scrape 
on  his  own  account.  As  for  involving  himself 
for  another, — the  man  was  yet  to  be  found  con- 
fident enough  in  his  own  persuasive  powers  to  ask 
Mark  Ramsay  for  the  use  of  his  name.  Never- 
theless,  he  was  quite  as  popular  at  Oxford  as  he 
had  been  at  Eton :  not  a  general  favorite,  simply 
because  he  did  not  care  to  mix  much  in  general 
society  ;  but  the  men  of  his  set  swore  by  him. 
His  personal  advantages  may  have  had  much  to 
do  with  this.  You  may  sermonize  till  you  are 
weary  about  these  things  being  but  skin-deep,  and 
the  rest  of  it ;  but  you  never  will  prevent  them 
being  a  passport  to  the  favor  of  men,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  women-kind.  The  credentials  may  be  false, 
or  forged,  of  course :  till  their  falsity  is  proved, 
they  stand. 

Mark's  beauty  was  of  a  very  rare  type — slight- 
ly effeminate,  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  attractive 
for  that.  An  old  Venetian  painter  would  have 
revelled  in  the  rich,  soft  coloring  of  his  hair,  eyes, 
and  lips,  each  the  darkest  of  their  several  shades 
!  of  chestnut,  hue,  and  crimson  ;  and  all  harmoniz- 
ing, instead  of  contrasting,  with  cheeks  of  clear, 
pale  olive.  His  frame  was  well  knit  and  put  to- 
gether, though  on  rather  a  slender  scale.  And  it 
was  a  good  lasting  figure ;  for  at  five-and-thirty 
neither  gauntness  nor  coarseness  marred  its  out- 
line. His  manner,  too,  was  very  winning — more 
perhaps  at  first  than  after  long  acquaintance  ;  for 
sometimes  its  exceeding  quietude  almost  irritated 
you.  But  of  his  voice,  with  its  subtle  variations 
of  semi-tones,  you  never  grew  weary. 

Any  one  thus  endowed,  unless  exceptionally 
weak  in  intellect,  or  strong  in  principle,  or  fur- 
nished with  a  special  safeguard,  is  scarce  likely  to 
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reach  manhood  without  working  some  great  harm 
to  himself,  if  not  to  others.  The  safeguard  I 
mean,  is  the  having  won  the  love  of  a  true,  beau- 
tiful woman  ;  and  the  being  able  to  hold  fast  that 
most  precious  pearl— never  hankering  after  other 
men's  jewels. 

.  Now  Mark  Ramsay  was  neither  very  simple 
nor  very  seraphic.  Of  boyish  romance  he  never 
was  guilty  ;  indeed,  before  he  left  Eton  he  could 
theorize  with  dangerous  glibness  on  certain  sub- 
jects, and  was  an  advanced  Fourierist  in  matters 
feminine.  Guilty  passion  or  lawless  caprice, 
when  they  have  once  fairly  laid  hold  on  a  man, 
will  leave  their  traces  behind,  however  thoroughly 
they  may  seem  to  be  shaken  off,  like  any  other 
malaria.  Years  after  the  patient  has  been  pro- 
nounced perfectly  whole,  there  will  come  back, 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  the  hot  thrills  and  the 
cold  shivers.  Nevertheless,  there  are  degrees  in 
maladies,  and  Mark  Ramsay  had  curiously  ill- 
luck  in  his  first  fever-fit. 

Frederic,  Graf  von  Adlersberg,  was  a  very  fa- 
mous diplomatist.  The  truces  he  obtained,  and 
the  treaties  he  cemented,  when  war,  or  discord  at 
the  least,  seemed  inevitable,  are  written  down  in 
history.  Ermengild,  his  wife,  was  almost  better 
known  for  the  domestic  contracts  she  had  severed, 
and  the  family  revolutions  she  had  caused.  There 
was  scarcely  a  capital  boasting  an  embassy  on 
which  she  had  not  made  her  mark.  In  six  Euro- 
pean tongues  at  "least  anathemas  or  complaints 
might  have  been  heard  at  the  mention  of  her 
name  ;  and  matrons,  mothers,  and  maids  would 
have  joined  in  the  chorus.  She  had  served  her 
Master  more  earnestly  and  successfully  than  ever 
her  husband  serves  hi?  earthly  sovereign.  But 
she  never  wrought  a  more  thorough  piece  of  the 
Devil's  work  than  when  she  ' '  formed "  Mark 
Ramsay. 

There  are  crimes  that  no  law-giver,  from  him 
of  Horeb  downward,  has  ever  set  down  in  his 
calendar ;  crimes,  concerning  which  the  acutest 
legalist  could  never  draw  an  indictment.  Yet  to 
expiate  lesser  offenses,  men — ay,  and  women  to 
boot — have  come  forth  through  a  low  dark  door 
into  the  cold  gray  morning,  and  stood  under  a 
black  beam  waiting  for  their  shameful  death, 
while  ten  thousand  of  their  fellow-creatures  look- 
ed on  unpityingly.  Many  who  are  guilty  of  such 
deeds  sit  in  the  foremost  places  of  our  synagogues, 
and  the  foremost  rooms  at  our  feasts,  bearing 
themselves  debonnairely  or  austerely  after  their 
fashion  ;  either  smiling  with  calm  superiority  at 
their  neighbor's  misdeeds  and  failings,  or  casting, 
with  unerring  aim,  sharp  stones  at  whoso  shall 
have  broken  the  least  commandment  in  the  Dec- 
alogue. Yet,  I  think,  for  these  things  there  will 
come  a  reckoning,  when  the  penalty  shall  be  paid 
to  the  uttermost  pang. 

The  Countess  von  Adlersberg  was  none  of  these 
smooth-faced  hypocrites.  She  sinned  with  a 
high  hand,  and  would  no  more  have  dreamt  of 
draping  herself  in  social  virtue  than  of  going  to  a 
masquerade  as  a  whimpled  nun.  More  than 
once  blood  had  been  shed,  when  she  might  have 
averted  the  calamity  by  a  word  or  a  sign  :  but  she 
sat  still,  while  it  went  on  to  the  bitter  end,  with 
no  more  ruth  than  Faustina  may  have  felt,  at  the 
Circus,  when  she  gave  the  death-sign  with  her 
little  white  thumb. 

Yet  Ermengild  was  never  more  thoroughly  a 
murderess  in  intent  than  when  she  dropped  poison 


at  the  root  of  every  frank,  fresh,  and  generous 
impulse  in  Mark  Ramsay's  heart,  watching  them 
wither  day  by  day,  till  only  a  dry  waste  was  left 
on  which  flowers  could  never  grow  again. 

It  was  at  Baden  those  two  met,  in  the  summer 
of  Mark's  second  year  at  Oxford.  Myriads  of 
handsome  faces  had  passed  under  the  review  of 
the  Countess's  critical  eyes  ;  but  never  one  quite 
like  Ramsay's.  Almost  at  the  first  glance  she 
determined  on  his  conquest,  very  much  as  some 
wealthy  bey  may  determine  on  the  purchase  of 
some  new  importation  into  the  slave-market,  and 
with  no  more  doubt  as  to  the  result.  There  was 
no  sort  of  difficulty  in  bringing  him  within  her 
reach ;  for  Count  von  Adlersberg  then,  and  for 
some  time  after,  was  engaged  in  London  on  im- 
portant diplomatic  business,  and  Ermengild  had 
a  large  English  acquaintance.  How  quickly, 
rapidly,  and  completely  Mark  was  subjugated 
need  not  be  told  ;  all  the  more  rapidly,  perhaps, 
for  those  theories  aforesaid  which  had  given  him 
a  hollow  sense  of  security,  and  made  him  a  sort 
of  oracle  among  his  fellows.  Every  one  knows 
the  trite  old  proverb  about  "a  little  learning." 
It  is  never  more  true  than  when  applied  to  a 
moral  or  physical  duel :  the  straightforward  sim- 
plicity of  utter  ignorance  has  puzzled  science  ere 
now  ;  but  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  one  who  flat- 
ters himself  he  has  some  cunning  in  fence  escapes 
without  a  dangerous  wound.  All  through  that 
autumn  and  winter  and  the  ensuing  spring  Mark 
Ramsay  abode  under  the  spell.  The  sorceress 
marvelled  sometimes  at  her  own  constancy  in 
caprice ;  but  this  one,  though  it  endured  longer 
than  most  others,  came  at  last  to  a  rather  abrupt 
close.  Then — with  little  preamble  or  excuse — 
she  cast  open  the  gates  of  her  prison-house,  and 
told  her  thrall  that  he  was  free. 

Such  a  freedom  as  it.  was!  Freedom  from 
faith  ;  freedom  from  such  old-world  prejudices  as 
reverence  for  woman's  truth,  or  respect  for  her 
honor;  freedom  from  all  natural  compunctions 
that  cause  a  man  to  ponder  for  a  while,  if  not  to 
hpld  his  hand,  when  on  the  point  of  working  bit- 
ter wrong,  which  may  never  be  amended,  on  in- 
nocents or  weaklings  ;  freedom  from  ruth  or  re- 
morse. And,  in  place  of  these  things,  only  a 
vague  desire  to  requite  on  the  many  the  harm 
wrought  by  the  one,  and  a  dogged  determination 
to  make  his  own  pleasure  the  Lesbian  rule  of  his 
life  thenceforward. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind  Mark  Ramsay  went 
on  his  way  through  the  world  when  he  was  not 
twenty-one ;  and  a  terrible  parody  of  a  noble 
maxim  was  his  motto  even  to  the  end : 

"  Fais  ce  que  voudras, 
Advienne  que  pourra." 

It  would  be  unfair  to  impute  all  this  to  the  in- 
fluence— fatal  as  it  undoubtedly  was — which  over- 
shadowed him  so  early.  Mark  was  born  with  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  stubborn  hardness  which, 
for  centuries  past,  if  Fame  spoke  true,  had  run  in 
the  Ramsay  blood.  This  had  been  fostered, 
doubtless,  by  his  home-training,  wherein  natural 
affection  was  replaced  by  "antagonism.  If  the 
Countess  Ermengild  had  "never  crossed  his  path, 
it  is  not  likely  he  would  ever  have  tui-ned  out 
gentle  or  good,  or  even  wise  in  his  generation. 
Many  there  are — very  fortunately  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  this  world  of  ours — who,  had  their  first  il- 
lusion been  destroyed  yet  more  rudely,  would 
have  remembered  that  there  was  much  work  left 
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for  them  to  do,  and  many  prizes  of  all  sorts  worth 
the  winning  ;  and  have  braced  themselves  to  the 
honest,  healthy  pursuit  of  these,  instead  of  falling 
back  long  before  their  prime  on  the  cynicism 
which  ought  to  be  the  last  resource  of  disappointed 
old  age.  But  Mark  Ramsay— having  said  in  his 
first  haste,  "  all  women  are  liars  " — acted  on  the 
aphorism  in  bitter  earnest. 

For  many  years  he  led  an  odd  wandering  sort 
of  life;  spending  much  more,  of  his  time  abroad 
than  in  England,  and  having  nowhere  a  fixed 
abiding-place.  lie  cultivated  art  in  a  desultory 
dilettante  fashion,  and  his  pursuits  were  rather  of 
a  quiet  than  an  athletic  order;  though  he  was 
famous  both  with  pistol  and  rifle,  and  had  done 
some  notable  work  with  the  big  game  in  divers 
countries.  The  only  restless  element  in  all  his 
nature  was  evinced  in  fondness  for  travelling. 
There  were  few  nooks  and  corners,  indeed,  of  the 
civilized  world  that  were  strange  to  him ;  and 
fewer  still,  where  he  had  tarried  beyond  a  brief  sea- 
son, whence  some  tale  might  not  have  been  gath- 
ered redounding  little  to  his  credit.  Wherever  he 
went  he  made  the  same  pitiless,  unscrupulous  use 
of  his  fair  face  and  lissom  tongue.  With  women, 
unfortunately,  forewarned  is  not  forearmed ;  and 
thus  far  his  evil  repute  seemed  never  to  have  se- 
riously hindered  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sires. He  was  not  a  whit  more  reckless  of  the 
consequences  to  others  than  of  the  consequences 
to  himself;  but  he  had  come  out  of  the  most  se- 
rious scrapes  scatheless — though  not  always  un- 
scathing — with  the  strange  impunity  that  seems 
to  attach  only  to  those  who  will  play  for  their 
lives  as  readily  as  for  any  other  stake. 

Ramsay  never  paraded  his  conquests  or  boast- 
ed of  them  in  after-days.  He  would  speak  light- 
ly enough  of  womankind,  but  never  disparaging- 
ly of  any  singly  woman.  Indeed,  he  would  show 
a  distaste  for  such  converse  plainly  enough  at 
times.  Few  who  sought  to  betray  him  into  con- 
fession or  confidence  tried  the  experiment  twice. 
This  spark  of  chivalry,  and  a  certain  generosity 
at  play — he  was  a  bold  and  successful  ga-mbler — 
were  the  two  bright  spots  relieving  the  darkness 
of  Mark  Ramsay's  nature  at  thirty-five. 

With  all  tnis,  his  evil  reputation  spread  itself 
far  and  wide  ;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  there 
never  had  been  imputed  to  him  a  single  venial  or 
vulgar  intrigue.  He  confined  his  depredations 
exclusively  to  his  own  class  ;  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  those  masterful  thieves  of  ancient 
days,  who,  plundering  priest,  noble,  and  franklin 
without  mercy,  let  peasant  and  pauper  go  scot- 
free.  The  demi-monde  of  foreign  capitals  knew 
him  only  by  name  •,  or,  at  the  most  by  meeting 
him  occasionally  at  entertainments  where  their 
presence  was  only  an  accessory  to-high  play  ;  and 
not  one  of  the  "soiled  doves,  "who  flutter  from 
tree  to  tree  in  the  Forest  of"  St.  John,  or  build 
their  nests  in  Brompton  groves,  had  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  perching,  were  it  for  an  instant,  on  his 
shoulder. 

Ermengild  von  Aldersberg  had  fallen  back  on 
feminine  diplomacy  when  the  cunning  of  cos- 
metics could  no  longer  dissemble  the  retribution 
of  Time  the  Avenger.  Half  the  domestic  plots 
that  amused  or  scandalized  Paris  were  hatched 
in.  her  boudoir.  Though  those  two  met  but  sel- 
dom of  late  years,  no  cancans  interested  her  so 
much  as  those  concerning  Mark  Ramsay.  She 
seemed,  while  she  listened,  to  glow  with'  a  quiet 


satisfaction,  and  a  kind  of  reflected  triumph ;  like 
a  venerable  college  tutor  hearing  of  parliamentary 
successes  achieved  by  some  favorite  pupil. 

Two  years  before  the  opening  of  this  tale, 
Mark's  position  had  been  entirely  changed  by  a 
singular  freak  of  fortune.  During  a  winter  spent 
in  Paris,  community  of  tastes,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  pursuits,  brought  him  much  into  the 
company  of  a  certain  Sir  Robert  Kenlis.  There 
was  some  sort  of  cousinship  betwixt  the  two ;  but 
so  entii-ely  remote,  that  even  a  Scotch  genealogist 
would  have  been  puzzled  fairly  to  unite  the  ped- 
igree. Such  as  it  was,  it  was  enough  to  warrant 
the  old  baronet  in  gratifying  a  fancy  and  a  dis- 
like. The  fancy  was  for  his  new  acquaintance ; 
the  dislike  was  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  rel- 
atives he  had  ever  known.  So  one  day,  about  a 
week  after  Sir  Robert  Kenlis's  sudden  death  there 
was  intense  heartburning  in  the  large  circle  of 
expectants,  and  some  wonderment  in  the  world  at 
large,  at  the  announcement  that  Mark  Ramsay 
had  been  left  the  dead  man's  sole  heir. 

It  was  a  very  goodly  heritage,  comprising  some 
£8000  a  year  in  improvable  estates  ;  and  money 
enough  in  the  Funds  to  buy  another  fair  property ; 
to  say  nothing  of  jewels  and  pictures,  statues  and 
furniture,  stored  away  in  half  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  enough  to  stock  a  vaster  mansion  than 
Kenlis  Castle. 

Ramsay  was  in  no  wise  outwardly  exalted  by 
his  great  good  luck,  and  seemed  not  in  the  leas't 
aware  that  from  a  comparative  cipher  in  the 
world  he  had  become  an  important  unit,  in  whose 
Avell  or  ill  faring  the  matronly  part  at  least  of  po- 
lite society  took  an  interest  sudden  and  sincere. 
Most  of  his  time  was  now  necessarily  spent  in 
England  ;  otherwise  there  was  little  change  in  his 
habits,  except  that  he  indulged  his  taste  in  horse- 
flesh to  the  uttermost,  and  entertained  in  London 
oftener  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  his 
wont.  Beyond  a  bachelor-party  in  the  grouse- 
season,  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  keep  house  at 
Kenlis  Castle. 

Such  was  Mark  Ramsay  at  the  opening  of  this 
our  tale.  Thus  early  in  it  I  take  leave  to  observe 
that  he  differs  as  widely  from  my  private  and 
personal  idea  of  a  hero,  even  of  melodrama,  as 
two  created  or  imagined  things  can  differ.  He 
is  simply  the  chief  actor  in  a  company  more  or 
less  indifferent ;  and  such  as  he  will,  unluckily, 
often  thrust  themselves  into  such  roles  whether  it 
like  the  manager  or  not. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"WHERE  are  you  off  to,  Ramsay?  You'll 
come  and  have  a  quiet  smoke  and  take  a  modest 
drink  somewhere,  surely  ?  Platt's  will  be  full  in 
about  ten  minutes  ;  and  the  big  rubber  at  the 
Partington  is  in  full  swing  just  now  ;  and — and 
there's  lots  of  things  to  do  before  heading  home- 
ward." 

The  speaker  was  a  big,  brawny  man,  with  a 
perfect  am-eole  of  light-red  hair  round  a  hale, 
weather-beaten  face,  that  would  have  looked  more 
at  home  on  a  purple  moor-land,  or  at  the  "  down- 
wind" side  of  a  gorse-cover,  or  under  the  steep 
bank  of  a  salmon-river,  or  on  the  slippery  deck 
of  a  cutter  "  going  free,"  than  amongst  the  deli- 
cate ferns  and  rare  exotics  lining  the  vestibule  of 
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Nithsdale  House.  Indeed,  it  was  a  miracle  how 
Dick  Calverly  always  contrived  to  look  so  fresh  ; 
considering  that  he  was  ready  for  "  a  quiet  smoke 
and  a  modest  drink  "  at  any  hour  in  the  twenty- 
four,  and  had  a  perfect  antipathy  to  taking  his 
nightly  rest  at  regular  hours  if  he  could  find  the 
most  shadowy  excuse  for  keeping  vigil. 

"That's  the  pull  of  Norway,"  he  was  wont  to 
say.  "You  never  need  go  to  bed  at  all  there^ 
unless  you  like.  Somebody's  up  all  night  long." 

I  believe  his  only  objection  to  the  English  cli- 
mate was  that  it  could  boast  no  midnight  sun. 
People  said  he  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  ; 
if  so,  it  was  a  very  tough  taper,  and  seemed  like- 
ly to  outlast  many  that  were  consumed  by  miser's 
rule.  He  rather  prided  himself  on  his  powers  of 
seducing  men  into  sitting  up  to  unearthly  hours ; 
but  on  this  occasion  his  simple  eloquence  failed. 
Ramsay  shook  his  head  as  they  went  down  the 
steps  together. 

"  Your  ideas  of  a  quiet  smoke  are  rather  dif- 
ferent from  mine,  Dick.  If  I  had  lungs  like 
forge-bellows,  or  like  yours,  perhaps  I  shouldn't 
mind  doing  it  in  an  atmosphere  that  you  might 
cut  with  a  hand-saw;  but  I  haven't,  you  see, 
more's  the  pity ;  and  my  drinks  already  have 
reached  the  outside  verge  of  modesty.  We  have 
done  quite  enough  for  our  country  to-night,  I 
think ;  why  shouldn't  we  try  what  a  little  sleep 
will  do  for  our  noble  selves  ?" 

Calverly  laughed  a  jolly  laugh  in  his  huge  rud- 
dy beard. 

"  You're  a  pretty  specimen  of  a  patriot,  Mark, 
you  are !  Gad  !  I  shouldn't  mind  taking  my 
turn  at  some  of  the  duty-work  you  went  through 
to-night.  You  didn't  fag  over  it,. it  struck  me. 
I  don't  wonder  you're  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  to 
bed  :  I  suppose  you're  pretty  safe  to  dream  of  the 
White  Widow." 

"I  never  dream,"  said  the  other,  as  they 
parted. 

A  short  walk  brought  Ramsay  home.  He  oc- 
cupied the  first  floor  of  one  of  those  pleasant 
houses  that  are  to  be  found  in  certain  quiet  nooks 
of  Mayfair,  that,  lying  close  to  the  stream  of 
traffic,  are  never  troubled  by  its  rattle.  The 
rooms  were  very  large  and  lofty,  and  the  rich 
furniture,  though  luxuriant  to  a  degree,  was  sub- 
dued in  tone.  They  had  been  bachelor's  cham- 
bers from  time  immemorial,  since  the  days  of  the 
Millamants  and  Wildairs  ;  and  no  tenant  had  yet 
been  tempted  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  carved  cor- 
nices and  panels  by  any  new-fangled  devices  of 
modem  upholstery. 

"  I  never  dream." 

It  was  a  bitter  truth.  Neither  waking  nor 
sleeping  did  idle  visions  trouble  Mark  Ramsay. 
The  deep  -  blue  eyes,  that  seemed  made  for 
dreaming,  rarely  looked  far  into  futurity — more 
rarely  still,  into  the  past  —  but  always  straight 
and  keenly  at  the  goal  set  before  them ;  never 
slackening  in  their  gaze,  or  turning  aside,  till  the 
race  was  fairly  lost  or  won. 

Despite  the  virtuous  resolves  he  had  express- 
ed so  lately,  Ramsay  seemed  in  no  great  haste  to 
betake  himself  to  rest,  but  sat  down  by  his  fire— 
which  was  still  burning,  for  the  spring  mornings 
were  chill — and  began  to  build  up  the  coals  in 
the  slow  mechanical  fashion  of  one  whose  thoughts 
are  busy  elsewhere.  At  length  he  rose,  frown- 
ing a  little,  and  muttered  half-  aloud  these  two 
words : 


"I  will." 

Now,  when  Mark  Ramsay  said  ' '  I  will, "  wheth- 
er with  a  smile  or  a  frown  on  his  face,  it  meant  a 
good  deal.  This  is  what  it  meant  now. 

Utterly  vicious,  cruel,  and  false  —  for  he  was 
not  more  pitiless  in  pursuit  than  in  abandonment 
— he  was  not  one  of  those  tinselled  Lovelaces 
who,  on  the  strength  of  some  few  conquests, 
more  or  less  easily  achieved,  are  always  dinning 
into  your  ears  their  noisy  paean  : 

"  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won." 

Mark  was  too  good  an  engineer  to  conclude,  sim- 
ply because  he  had  assisted  at  several  victories 
by  siege,  sap,  or  storm,  that  no  fortress  was  im- 
pregnable. Nay  more,  he  had  learned  to  esti- 
mate very  justly  the  precise  strength,  natural  or 
artificial,  of  the  place  beleaguered.  He  had  not 
known  Blanche  Ellerslie  —  intimately  at  least — 
very  long  ;  but  he  had  known  her  long  enough  to 
be  assured  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  win 
her.  The  austerest  devotee  in  all  Belgravia  was 
not  less  likely  to  be  beguiled  into  criminal  folly 
than  the  dainty  little  coquette,  who  only  rebuked 
audacity  with  a  deprecating  smile. 

Now  Mark  Ramsay — not  only  from  the  man- 
ner of  his  life,  but  from  the  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tion— had  hitherto  been  exceeding  averse  to  wed- 
lock. It  had  never  entered  into  his  head  to  di- 
vide the  competence  which  barely  sufficed  his  own 
needs  with  a  woman  no  richer  than  himself.  Lik- 
ing luxury  well,  he  liked  liberty  better,  and  pre- 
ferred a  dinner  of  potherbs  to  such  banquets  as 
purseproud  or  wealthy  heiresses  purvey.  That 
he  was  not  often  called  upon  to  exercise  self-de- 
nial you  may  well  imagine.  The  fish  must  be 
hungry  indeed  that  will  rise  at  such  baits  as  an 
evil  reputation  -and  a  shallow  purse ;  and  more 
than  one  of  the  women  who  had  sacrificed  duty 
and  honor,  and  happiness  for  Mark  Ramsay 
would  have  shrunk  from  finding  him  a  wife 
amongst  their  own  kith  and  kin. 

The  case  was  widely  different  now.  Even  Ar- 
line  probably  slept  infinitely  sounder,  after  the 
first  strangeness  of  novelty  was  passed,  under  the 
fretted  roof  of  Arnheim  than  ever  she  did  under 
gipsy  tent  or  cold  twinkling  stars  ;  and  Mark  was 
never  a  thorough  Bohemian.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  wealth,  no  less  than  nobility, 
obliges ;  and  was  quite  ready  to  act  up  to  his  new 
duties,  at  least  in  outward  seeming.  Knowing 
that  a  chatelaine  was  sorely  needed  at  Kenlis  Cas- 
tle, he  had  resolved  within  himself  that  the  void 
should  ere  long  be  filled.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
hastily  or  rashly  done. 

Despite  his  antecedents,  of  choice  there  was 
now  no  lack.  Matrons,  however  extreme  to  mark 
Avhat  is  done  amiss  by  paupers  or  detrimentals, 
are  not  prone  to  disbelieve  in  the  penitence  of 
Dives  ;  and  the  sternest  guardian  of  our  sheep- 
cotes  will  open  the  wicket  readily  enough  to  the 
wandering  wether  that  carries  fleece  of  gold. 
Also  there  are  damsels  always  to  be  found,  cour- 
ageous and  charitable  enough  to  devote  themselves 
so  thoroughly  to  the  good  work  of  guiding  the 
reclaimed  sinner  aright,  as  to  be  willing  to  walk 
on  with  him  thenceforward  through  life  hand-in- 
hand. 

But  over  the  ranks  of  the  maiden  battalion  Mark 

Ramsay's  eyes  roved,  admiringly  perhaps,  never 

!  longingly.     He  was  not  troubled  either  with  scru- 

I  pies  or  remorse ;    but  he  would  no  more  have 
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thought  of  asking  a  young  innocent  girl  to  cast 
in  her  lot  with  him  for  better  and  for  worse,  than 
he  would  have  sat  down  to  play  piquet  with  a 
boy  who  could  not  count  the  points  of  the  game.  | 
Neither  did  the  taming  of  a  Koncelle  tempt  him  : 
a  whit.  He  had  seen  such  ventures  turn  out  hap- 
pily enough  ;  indeed,  there  was  fair  promise  of  a 
like  event  in  that  very  house  from  which  he  had 
just  come  ;  but  he  did  not  believe  for  an  instant 
that  such  cases  were  parallel  with  his  own.  In- 
surance-tables are  not  infallible  ;  neither  are  years 
always  to  be  reckoned  by  their  mere  number. 
Men  like  Hugh  of  Nithsdale,  who  have  led  from 
youth  upward  an  honest,  healthy  life,  taking  duty 
and  pleasure  in  their  fair  turn,  have  in  them  the 
moral,  if  not  physical,  vitality — very  often  both— 
of  a  dozen  Mark  Ramsays. 

Though  he  was  wonderfully  self  reliant  and 
confident  in  his  own  resources,  there  was  very  | 
little  trivial  vanity  about  this  man.     He  had  held 
liis  own — only  too  successfully  thus  far — against 
all  comers  ;  but  he  knew  this  could  not  last  for-  j 
ever.     Another  victory  or  two,  perhaps,  and  then  j 
he  would  be  fain  to  stand  aside  amongst  the  j 
veterans,  and  watch  the  feats  of  younger  cham- 
pions, with  the  mild  satisfaction  of  criticism  or  | 
comparison  ;  for  ' '  age  will  be  served. "     Years  j 
and  years  ago  he  had  seen  in  Paris  a  sparkling  j 
little  comedy  wherein  a  choice  specimen  of  the 
ancien  regime  was  made  to  enter  the  lists  with  j 
divers  aspirants  to  his  young  wife's  favor,  and  j 
vanquish  each  and  every  one  with  tact,  tongue, 
or  sword.     He  remembered  thinking  at  the  time 
how  much  pains  and  ingenuity  had  been  spent 
for  small  purpose — how  unlikely  it  was  that  the 
gallant  old  Marquis  would  repeat  his  triumph— 
how  impossible,  he  could  repeat  it  forever.     Hav- 
ing but  faint  regard  for  most  laws,  human  or  di- 
vine, he  believed  implicitly  in  the  lex  talionis. 
He  guessed  with  what  malicious  scrutiny  his  do- 
mestic life  would  be  watched  ;   and  how  little 
sympathy  the  assailant  of  others'  peace  wras  like- 
ly to  meet  with  if  his  own  were  imperilled  ;  what 
exultation,  covert  if  not  expressed,  would  be  felt 
in  certain  quarters  if  it  came  fairly  to  wreck.     It 
was  odd  enough,  yet  true,  that  he  had  never,  in 
all  his  life,  experienced  one  real  pang  of  jealousy. 
What  if  this  infirmity  were  to  come,  in  the  train 
of  others,  with  advancing  years  ?     He  had  seen 
the  faces  of  better  and  wiser  men  wax  haggard 
and  drawn  under  the  slow  torment ;  and  he  had 
no  mind  to  see  such  a  reflection  in  his  own  mir- 
ror.    It  was  many  years  since  he  had  read  the 
Betrothed;  but,  if  he  had    forgotten   all   other 
points  of  the  tale,  he  had  not  forgotten  the  sub- 
stance of  stout  Wilkin  Flammox's  speech  to  the 
Constable. 

"  Think  her  shut  up  in  yonder  solitary  castle, 
under  such  respectable  protection,  and  reflect  how 
long  the  place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land  of  love 
and  adventure  !  We  shall  have  minstrels  singing 
ballads  by  the  score  under  our  windows,  and  such 
wangling  of  harps  as  would  be  enough  to  frighten 
our  walls  from  their  foundations,  as  clerks  say 
happened  to  those  of  Jericho." 

Mark  Ramsay  shivered  within  himself  at  the 
bare  idea  of  such  a  charge  as  the  captaincy  of  La 
Garde  Doloreuse. 

No.  The  help  meet  for  him  was  a  woman 
who  could  sweep  graciously  and  gracefully  along 
the  world's  highway,  not  with  prim  precaution, 
yet  keeping  her  dainty  feet  clear  of  mire  and  pit- 


falls ;  with  a  face  still  so  fair  that  his  own  eyes 
might  look  on  it  long  without  wearying ;  with  a 
charm  of  manner  that  would  keep  her  attractive 
even  if  the  face  should  fade  ;  with  tastes  suffi- 
ciently in  unison  with  his  own  to  promise  pleas- 
ant companionship  in  default  of  perfect  sympathy 
betwixt  them;  a  woman,  in  fine, who  could  take 
her  place  worthily  amongst  the  beauties  of  many 
generations  whose  portraits  lined  the  walls  of 
Kenlis  Castle. 

Such  a  one  Mark  thought  he  had  found  quite 
lately. 

He  had  long  been  familiar  with  Blanche  El- 
lerslie's  name ;  when  they  first  met  he  felt  onlv  a 
languid  curiosity,  and  desire  to  prove  for  himself 
whether  fame  had  exaggerated  the  danger  of  her 
society.  But  before  the  first  hour  was  over  he 
became  sensible,  with  rather  pleasant  surprise, 
that  he  was  becoming  subject  to  the  fascination 
that  had  enthralled  so  many,  and  recognized  that 
there  were  fresh  sensations  still  for  his  jaded 
palate.  As  they  were  thrown  together  her  in- 
fluence grew  on  him  more  and  more.  He  no 
longer  watched  her  coquetries  levelled  at  others 
with  the  calm  amusement  of  a  mere  spectator. 
Once  or  twice,  when  he  found  himself  forestalled 
in  attracting  attention,  he  had  stood  aside,  smil- 
ing a  little  disdainfully,  yet  conscious  all  the  while 
of  a  sharp,  sullen  pang  that  he  could  not  account 
for.  You  see,  up  to  this  time,  Mark  had  never 
been  quite  certain  that  he  had  a  heart,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  arid  so  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  well  up  in  the  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease.  At  last  he  was  fain  to  confess 
to  himself  that  he  was  as  firmly  and  fiercely  bent 
on  the  winning  of  Blanche  Ellerslie  as  he  had 
ever  been  on  winning  any  woman  living  or  dead. 
He  had  given  up,  almost  from  the  first,  any  idea 
of  attaining  this  end  in  any  way  save  one — the 
making  her  his  wife. 

And  now  you  know  what  those  two  words 
meant,  that  hovered  on  Ramsay's  lips  as  he  be- 
took himself  to  his  rest. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BOTH  in  high  and  low  places  of  this  world, 
there  are  found  scores  of  homely  humdrum  per- 
sons, who,  plodding  on  through  life  in  their  own 
placid  way,  are  always  equal  to  any  emergency 
whatsoever,  and  come  out  of  such  ordeals  in- 
finitely better  than  their  flashy  fellows. 

Hugh  Earl  of  Nithsdale  was  one  of  those. 
He  was  thoroughly  bucolic  in  his  tastes ;  never 
so  happy  as  when  jogging  about  on  his  quiet  old 
cob,  chatting  with  his  tenants,  or  planning  im- 
provements with  his  steward  and  wood-reeve. 
He  held  Pope  to  be  the  very  chief  of  P^nglish 
poets,  simply  for  having  penned  the  words 

"God  made  the  country, but  man  made  the  town." 

That  hackneyed  line  seemed  to  him  the  embodi- 
ment of  one  of  the  noblest  truths  that  have  ever 
been  promulgated  in  prose  or  verse.  He  never 
breathed  quite  freely  in  an  atmosphere  laden 
with  smoke,  and  penned-in  betwixt  brick  and 
mortar ;  and  felt  far  wearier  after  a  lounge  over 
pavemont  or  trim  gravel  than  after  a  trudge 
through  the  stiffcst  clay  in  the  Midland  shires. 
I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  known,  he  kept  a 
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private  calendar  in  school-boy  fashion,  and  mark- 
ed off  the  days  of  the  London  season  ;  congrat- 
ulating himself,  as  he  lay  down  each  night,  that 
his  holidays  were  so  much  nearer.  In  general 
society  he  was  not  only  silent  and  reserved,  but 
shy  to  boot:  and  would  flee  from  the  face  of 
morning  visitors,  to  hide  himself  in  the  recesses 
of  his  library,  till  such  tyranny  was  overpast. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  saloons  of  Nithsdale 
House  were  full,  the  master  of  the  mansion 
seemed  thoroughly  at  home  and  at  his  ease,  and 
essentially  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
No  critic  could  have  found  a  flaw  in  the  gentle, 
grave  courtesy  with  which  he  received  his  guests, 
and  cared  for  their  comfort.  Having  to  wel- 
come, for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  certain  august 
personages,  he  went  through  the  ceremony,  not 
with  the  tremor  of  one  on  whom  unmerited  or 
unexpected  honor  is  conferred,  but  like  a  man 
whose  ancestors  from  immemorial  time  have 
been  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  at  the  right- 
hand  of  royalty,  whether  in  feast  or  fray. 

Not  a  few  there  present  noticed  this,  and  spoke 
of  it  afterward  with  a  little  wonder.  The  Count- 
ess Rose  was  not  so  busy  but  that  she  found  leisure 
to  mark  how  her  husband  bore  himself,  and  to  feel 
proud  of  him  withal.  When  she  had  said  "good- 
night "  for  the  last  time,  she  was  too  utterly  weary 
to  talk  even  to  him,  and  crept  off  to  her  pillow, 
whereon,  till  long  after  the  sun  was  high,  she  slept 
the  deep  dreamless  sleep  that  comes  after  toilsome 
triumph.  But  her  first  waking  thought  was  a  re- 
gret that  she  had  not  thanked  her  dear  kind  Hugh 
for  playing  his  part  so  well. 

Nothing  short  of  illness,  or  a  social  revolution, 
would  have  broken  the  even  current  of  the  Earl's 
methodical  ways.  Late  as  it  was  when  he  lay 
down  to  rest,  he  rose  at  his  usual  hour,  and  was 
hard  at  work  in  his  library — for  business  letters 
were  unusually  numerous  that  morning — when  a 
message  came  that  the  Countess  meant  to  lunch 
in  her  boudoir,  and  begged  that  he  would  join 
her. 

Only  once  before,  since-  their  marriage,  had 
the  Earl  been  so  favored.  It  was  when  Rose 
was  kept  for  a  day  in  her  rooms  from  the  effects 
of  a  chill.  He  felt  as  pleased  as  a  boy  who  has 
been  asked  to  an  impromptu  picnic,  and  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  mounted  the  stair  with  an 
eager  haste,  curiously  contrasting  with  his  usual- 
ly sober  gait.  Yet  he  stood  still  for  an  instant  in 
the  doorway.  Truly  it  was  a  picture  worth  paus- 
ing over  that  he  saw. 

The  Countess  was  lying,  almost  at  full  length, 
on  a  low,  broad  sofa.  The  Mazarin  blue  of  the 
huge  pillows  in  which  her  slight  figure  was  half 
buried  brought  out  in  relief  the  soft  tints  of  her 
face  and  hair ;  though  her  face  was  paler  than 
usual,  and  there  were  dark  circles  under  the  long 
brown  eyes.  A  pair  of  dainty  slippers,  broider- 
ed  to  match  her  peiynoir,  just  peeped  out  under 
the  ample  skirt  of  soft  gray  silk,  with  broad  cerise 
facings.  Her  husband  thought — perhaps  with 
justice — that  he  had  never  looked  on  any  thing 
so  lovely,  and  his  grave  voice  faltered  a  little 
with  very  tenderness  as  he  leaned  over  her,  say- 
ing: 

"Very  tired,  my  darling  ?  I  am  sure  I  don't 
wonder." 

She  wound  her  arm  round  his  neck  and  drew 
his  head  down  lower  and  lower  till  his  cheek 
rested  on  her  lips. 


"Only  pleasantly  tired,  Hugh;  and  it  was 
worth  while,  was  it  not  ?  Fancy  my  going  to 
bed  without  thanking  you  for  all  the  trouble  you 
took  to  make  it  go  off  well !  You  dear  patient 
thing !  I  was  watching  you  all  the  time,  and  you 
never  yawned  once,  though  you  hate  late  hours 
so — "  * 

The  Earl  laughed  quite  merrily  as  he  sat  down 
on  the  footstool  close  to  his  wife's  side,  keeping 
her  hand  in  his,  and  counting  the  jewels  in  her 
rings  one  by  one. 

"You  foolish  child,  did  you  think  that  all  the 
burden  of  doing  the  honors  was  to  be  laid  on 
your  poor  little  shoulders  ?  These  things  haven't 
been  much  in  my  line ;  you're  right  there.  And 
I  dare  say  I  made  some  bungle  that  you  never 
noticed ;  but  I  shall  improve  by  practice.  I 
wasn't  bored  for  one  single  instant — I  was  too 
busy ;  and  it  was  quite  amusement  enough  for 
me  to  watch  you  enjoying  yourself.  You  did 
that,  I  think ;  though  you  looked  rather  nerv- 
ous at  first." 

"Yes,  I  did  enjoy  myself,"  she  said;  "but  I 
think  I  am  happier,  now  that  I  am  quite  sure 
you  were  not  bored.  My  conscience  is  quite 
easy  now,  and — I  do  hope  they've  sent  us  some- 
thing nice  for  lunch ;  I'm  so  awfully  hungry." 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  meal — the  pleasanter, 
perhaps,  to  one  of  the  partakers  thereof  because 
there  was  not  the  faintest  chance  of  its  being  in- 
truded on  ;  for  the  most  familiar  of  Lady  Niths- 
dale's  friends — the  few  to  whom  the  formal  inter- 
dict of  "not  at  home  "  had  ceased  to  apply — would 
never  have  dreamt  of  breaking  in  on  her  repose 
till  much  later  in  the  day.  Lady  Daventry  her- 
self was  scarce  likely  to  show  before  afternoon 
tea.  When  lunch  was  cleared  away,  and  they 
were  alone  again,  said  the  Countess  Rose : 

"Now,  Hugh,  I  particularly  wish  to  know  if 
you  noticed  one  single  thing  go  wrong  last  night, 
or  that  you  would  have  wished  otherwise." 

The  Earl  pondered  a  while.  He  was  very  loth 
to  damp  his  wife's  elation,  were  it  ever  so  little; 
but  he  was  too  honest  to  keep  back  the  truth. 

"Well,  there  was  one  thing,  Rose,"  he  said 
hesitatingly  ; — "don't  be  alarmed,  it  was  a  very 
trifling'thing.  Your  invitation-list  was  perfect, 
with  one  exception — I  do  wish  you  hadn't  asked 
Mr.  Kendall." 

Lady  Nithsdale  raised  her  long  eyelashes  in 
languid  surprise. 

"Now  you -do  puzzle  me.  Why  on  earth 
should  you  object  to  poor  Horace  Kendall?  I 
fancied  you  didn't  even  know  him  by  sight.  I 
hardly  know  him  myself;  but  I  should  have 
mortally  offended  Lady  Longfield  if  I  had  re- 
fused him  a  card.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
him  I  should  think  him  the  most  inoffensive 
creature  alive,  though  he  is  so  clever  in  his  own 
way." 

The  Earl  bent  his  shaggy  brows  till  they  met. 

"There's  no  more  harm  in  Lady  Longfield 
than  in  most  other  empty-headed  women,  I  dare 
say ;  but  she's  too  fond  of  patronage  to  be  very 
careful  where  she  bestows  it.  It's  quite  as  well 
she  has  no  daughters  of  her  own  to  look  after. 
I  never  saw  Mr.  Kendall,  to  my  knowledge,  till 
yesterday  ;  but  I  have  heard  quite  enough.  It's 
the  fashion  to  cultivate  him  now,  of  course. 
That  don't  make  him  in  my  mind  a  bit  more  fit- 
ting friend  for  your  sister.  And  I  don't  believe, 
Rose,  you'd  consider  him  so  perfectly  inoffensive 
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if  you  had  watched,  as  I  did,  how  completely  he    his  anger ;  and  it  was  better  to  see  his  cruel  eyes 
";T™"  i-fl,'nH*t»  set  like  black   flint-stones,  than  melting  into 


engrossed  Nina  last  night. 

Now  the  Earl— though  about  the  last  man  hy- 
ing to  wish  to  level  or  lower  the  standard  of  his 
order— was  singularly  unapt  to  stand  upon  its 
privileges.  He  would  talk  just  as  frankly  and 
genially  with  one  of  his  own  farmers  as  with  the 
inheritor  of  forty  quarterings ;  and  even  the 
Radical  solicitor  who  opposed  him  at  elections, 
and  strove  in  all  ways  to  undermine  his  county 
influence,  never  hinted  that  Lord  Nithsdale  had 
a  purpose  in  being,  as  he  expressed  it,  "so  infer- 
nally affable."  Very  seldom  in  all  his  life  had 
he  been  heard  to  speak  hardly  or  harshly  to  any 
fellow-creature.  Indeed,  he  had  sometimes 
scandalized  his  brother  magistrates  at  Quarter 
Sessions  by  his  ingenuity  in  finding  excuses  for 
criminals.  No  one  knew  this  better  than  his 
wife ;  and  she  felt  he  must  have  good  reason  for 
so  speaking,  though  she  answered  laughingly  : 

"Nina !  You  don't  mean  that  puss  got  into 
mischief  at  her  first  ball  ?  She  ought  to  have 
been  sent  supperless  to  bed,  at  least.  No,  I  no- 
ticed nothing ;  but  I  wonder  mamma  didn't, 
though  she  is  so  dreadfully  short-sighted.  She 
was  too  busy  helping  me,  I  suppose.  The  child 
shall  have  a  real  good  scolding  when  she  comes 
to  tea." 

Flirtations  were  things  so  entirely  out  of  Lord 
Nithsdale's  line,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
explain  his  reasons  for  interference. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  few  people,  living 
beyond  its  immediate  neighborhood,  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  place  as  Swetenharn. 
Lying  somewhat  out  of  the  great  highway  to  the 
West,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  trav- 
eller being  attracted  there  on  business,  and  the 
country  around  was  not  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
tempt  artistic  explorers.  Every  thing  is  changed 
now.  Almost  the  sole  relic  of  the  quiet  little 
hamlet  is  the  gray  old  church-tower,  that  seems 
strangely  misplaced  amongst  the  red-brick  street- 
rows  radiating  from  the  station  on  a  well-travel- 
led branch-line. 

The  great  men  of  those  parts  for  many  gene- 
rations had  been  the  Vernons  of  Vernon  Mallory. 

was 

and  deservedly  so ; 

for  his  manners  and  morals  rather  beseemed  a 
Hungarian  magnate  than  a  decent  English 
squire.  Arrogant  amongst  his  equals,  he  ground 
down  dependents  and  inferiors  to  a  dead-level  of. 
servility ;  hunted  poachers  like  wild-beasts,  — 
with  hound,  if  not  with  horn  ;  and  in  more  ways 
than  one  evinced  ideas  of  feudal  privileges  ut- 
terly out  of  date  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Several  children  had  been 
borne  to  him  by  a  wife  endowed  with  a  temper 
almost  as  haughty  as  his  own,  who  was  not  in- 
clined to  condone  his  numberless  infidelities. 
Horace  Vernon  was  a  profligate  of  the  worst 
possible  form ;  his  victims  were  chosen  usuallv 
from  the  class  whose  wrongs,  by  virtue  of  his  sta*- 
tion,  he  was  bound  to  redress  ;  and  he  was  ut- 
terly unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  working 
out  his  will.  His  love,  or  the  brutal  passion  that 
he  dignified  by  the  name,  was  more  harmful  than 


The  then-time  representative  of  that  family 
a  very  unpopular  character  ;  and  deservedly 


teacherous  softness.  Educational  boards,  and 
middle-class  examinations,  had  not  come  into  ex- 
istence then  ;  and  Radicalism  had  not  spread  far 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  towns :  peasants  and 
small  yeomen,  in  many  remote  rural  districts, 
were  as  stupidly  patient  and  irritationally  loyal  as 
any  Carinthian  boor.  Men  would  look  up  from 
their  work  and  scowl  as  the  wicked  squire  rode 
by,  and  perhaps  growl  a  curse  under  their  breath ; 
but  none  murmured  or  complained  aloud :  even 
in  the  ale-house,  when  tongues  were  loosened  by 
liquor,  only  a  glum,  significant  silence  followed 
the  mention  of  his  name.  So  long  as  Horace 
Vernon  was  not  thwarted  abroad,  he  cared  little 
for  being  called  to  account  at  home  ;  and  went 
on  the  tenor  of  his  way,  reckless,  if  not  rejoicing. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  great  house  there  was  dis- 
content always,  and  not  seldom  bitter  word-duels. 
If  the  dwellers  in  and  about  Swetenham  were 
not  lucky  in  their  landlord,  they  could  boast  of 
one  blessing  not  to  be  despised.  It  was  the 
healthiest  place  possible.  It  lay  in  a  broad  val- 
ley, sheltered  to  the  east  and  north,  but  athwart 
which  there  was  free  passage  for  the  pleasant 
breezes  that  swept  over  the  chalk  downs.  So  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  the  neighborhood  were 
easily  satisfied  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  more  than 
work  enough  for  a  single  practitioner. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  this  post  had  been  filled 
by  a  certain  Doctor  Thorner.  All  medical  men 
were  "doctors  "  in  those  parts  and  those  days, 
without  regard  to  their  precise  diploma  or  de- 
gree. You  needed  only  to  watch  him  jogging 
along  behind  his  sober  old  pony,  and  coming  to 
a  stand.-still  wherever  he  got  a  chance  of  a  gossip 
on  the  road  or  over  a  gate,  to  guess  at  once  that 
there  was  seldom  urgent  need  for  his  services. 
In  truth,  these  were  chiefly  confined  to  bringing 
young  folks  into  the  world,  and  helping  old  ones 
to  slide  out  of  it  comfortably.  But  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  kept  creeping  on — a  little  more  slow- 
ly, perhaps,  than  in  other  places,  yet  still  creep- 
ing on,  even  in  Swetenham.  Doctor  Thorner 
felt  less  equal  to  his  work,  light  as  it  was,  and  less 
patient  of  interruptions  to  his  night's  rest.  He 
had  saved  more  than  enough  to  furnish  thence- 
forward his  modest  needs ;  but  was  too  wise  to 
give  up  practice  altogether,  for  the  bread  of  utter 
idleness  would  certainly  have  disagreed  with  his 
digestion ;  so  he  determined  to  retire  on  half-pay 
for  the  present,  and  to  take  an  assistant.  One 
fine  morning  a  new  doctor  appeared  in  Sweten- 
ham. 

James  Kendall  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  with 
a  sharp  fox  face  and  foxy  hair ;  a  low  though 
not  a  pleasant  voice  ;  and  a  manner  that  most 
people  found  disagreeably  obsequious.  The  mas- 
ter of  Vernon  Mallory  was  not  easily  surfeited 
with  servility  ;  from  the  very  first  he  seemed  to 
take  a  fancy  to  the  new-comer,  and  treated  him 
with  more  courtesy — cold  as  it  was — than  he  had 
ever  shown  to  the  honest,  homely  old  man  who 
had  assisted  at  his  own  birth,  and  the  deaths  of 
both  his  parents. 

The  discords  and  bickerings  at  the  great 
house  had  waxed  bitterer  of  late ;  indeed,  ever 
since  the  establishment  there  of  Mademoiselle 
Adele  Deshon  in  the  quality  of  governess.  She 
was  a  Provencale  ;  rather  piquante  than  pretty  t 
perhaps  her  only  real  attractions  were  large 
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velvety  eyes,  and  a  superb  contralto  voice,  per- 1 
fectly  trained.  The  squire  was  really  fond  of 
music,  and  himself  no  mean  performer;  so  per- 
haps it  was  only  natural  that  he  should  take 
pleasure  in  Mademoiselle  Adele's  performances, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  pleasure  in  her  society. 
But  Lady  Eleanor  Vernon  in  no  wise  saw  the 
matter  in  this  light.  She  did  not  care  to  dis- 
semble her  dislike  to  the  foreigner ;  and  soon 
was  not  ashamed  to  put  her  suspicions  into 
words.  Ere  long  reports  came  to  her  ears  that 
fanned  the  jealous  embers  into  flame — reports 
of  meetings,  frequent  and  prolonged,  not  in  her 
presence ;  and  of  words  and  actions  that  Grisel- 
da  would  scarce  have  looked  on  tamely.  Then 
the  Lady  Eleanor  took  up  the  daggers  in  earn- 
est ;  and  there  was  a  battle-royal — a  battle  such 
as  the  servants  (unhappily  used  to  such  scenes) 
spoke  of  afterward  with  'bated  breath — a  battle 
that  was  bound,  one  way  or  another,  to  be  decis- 
ive. 

Oddly  enough,  the  event  was  not  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  from,  the  relative 
strength  of  the  belligerents.  At  the  moment 
when  she  seemed  certain  of  defeat,  Lady  Elea- 
nor, for  the  first  time  in  her  matronly  broils,  fell 
back  upon  '  her  family , '  and  that  army  of  re- 
serve turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  With  all 
his  violence,  Horace  Vernon  was  not  blinded 
by  passion  ;  though  he  might  utterly  disregard 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  poorer  neighbors, 
he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  opinion 
of  the  county  at  large,  or  inclined  to  risk  his 
own  position  therein.  He  knew  very  well  that 
this  would  be  jeopardized,  and  seriously  too,  if 
he  were  brought  into  open  collision  with  the 
House  of  Arlington — a  house  thrice  as  power- 
ful as  his  own,  and  not  less  unscrupulous  than 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  If  Lady 
Eleanor  betook  herself  to  her  own  people,  insist- 
ing on  a  separation,  with  grounds  of  complaint 
just  and  grave,  the  squire  guessed  that  place 
would  no  longer  be  found  for  him  amongst  the 
magnates  of  the  land.  Many  who  never  trou- 
bled themselves  to  sift  reports,  or  inquire  into 
village  scandal,  would  have  been  earnest  enough 
in  their  partisanship  when  it  was  a  question  of 
Lady  Eleanor  Vernon's  wrongs. 

Though  the  squire  cursed  and  stormed  more 
savagely  than  his  wont,  evidently  weakness  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  that  fume  and  fury.  The 
wife  kept  her  temper  in  a  manner  marvellous 
for  one  of  her  character — kept  her  ground  too 
steadfastly — and  at  last  carried  her  point,  as  she 
well  deserved. 

It  chanced  that  James  Kendall  came  to  Ver- 
non Mallory  that  same  afternoon  to  visit  one  of 
the  household.  After  leaving  his  patient  he 
was  summoned  to  the  squire's  study,  and  re- 
mained closeted  there  for  a  full  hour.  When 
he  drove  away,  there  was  a  great  satisfaction  on 
his  cunning  face,  tempered  by  the  momentary 
distaste  of  a  man  who  has  bound  himself  to  per- 
form some  hard  or  unpleasant  service  on  ex-  I 
ceedingly  remunerative  terms.  Immediately 
afterward  Mdlle.  Deshon  was  called  into  her  j 
master's  presence.  The  interview  was  long, 
and,  if  domestic  tittle-tattle  is  to  be  believed, 
very  tempestuous.  Some  servants  passing  near  I 
the  study-door  heard  the  Proven9ale's  rich  round 
voice  strained  and  shrill  in  plaint  or  reviling, 
answered  by  the  deep  harsh  tones  that,  when  I 


Horace  Vernon  was  angered,  sounded  like  the 
growl  of  distant  thunder.  When  Mdlle.  A  dele 
came  forth,  she  went  straight  to  her  own  cham- 
ber, whence  she  emerged  no  more  that  evening ; 
but  one  of  the  house-maids,  who  crossed  her  on 
her  way  thither,  averred  that  "Mam' sell  look- 
ed as  pale  as  a  turnip,  and  her  eyelids  were  as 
red  and  puffed  as  ripe  gooseberries."  The  next 
morning  the  village  gossips — there  were  gossips 
in  an  out-of-the-way  hamlet  five-and-twenty 
years  ago — were  startled  by  the  news  that  the 
new  doctor  had  been  for  some  time  past  engaged 
to  the  governess  at  the  great  house,  and  that  the 
marriage  would  take  place  shortly. 

A  week  later  it  was  noised  abroad  that  Doc- 
tor Thorner  had,  for  a  liberal  consideration, 
been  induced  to  abandon  his  practice  altogether 
to  his  assistant ;  and  that  thenceforward  Sweten- 
ham  and  the  neighborhood  would  be  under 
James  Kendal's  sole  medical  care. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  wedding.  The  only  per- 
son of  any  importance  present  was  the  squire 
himself,  whose  louring  face  would  have  suited  a 
funeral  better  than  such  a  ceremony ;  and  nei- 
ther the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom  looked  pre- 
cisely like  people  whose  uttermost  happiness  is 
crowned.  Before  Adele  had  been  long  a  wife, 
a  weakness  in  her  lungs  displayed  itself — at 
least,  so  her  husband  said,  and  he,  of  course, 
must  have  known  best — that  could  only  be  ar- 
rested by  removal  to  a  warmer  climate.  So 
she  went  to  her  own  people  in  Provence,  and 
abode  with  them  nearly  twelve  months.  She 
returned  to  all  appearance  perfectly  recovered, 
bringing  with  her  a  handsome  dark-haired  boy 
— extraordinarily  forward  for  a  yearling — who 
had  already  been  christened  "  in  honor  " — Adele 
was  wont  to  murmur  demurely — "of  our  good 
friend  and  benefactor  up  yonder. "  The  precise 
nature  of  such  benevolence  she  never  cared  to 
define ;  neither  into  such  matters  was  it  any 
body's  special  business  to  inquire. 

In  the  twenty  years  that  ensued,  Doctor  Ken- 
dall certainly  prospered.  He  was  clever  in  his 
profession,  and  wrought  many  cures  in  cases 
where  honest  old  Thorner  would  have  thrown 
up  his  hands  in  despair ;  and  his  practice  had 
largely  increased,  especially  since  the  branch 
railway  was  begun ;  for  the  navvies  were  not 
only  always  cutting  and  maiming  themselves 
after  their  fashion,  but  also  infected  the  neigh- 
borhood with  evil  habits  of  debauch  and  drink. 
So  grist  flowed  in  fast  to  the  medical  mill — not 
quite  fast  enough  though  for  all  the  luxuries  in 
which  his  wife  indulged,  nor  for  the  expensive 
education  of  his  son.  Being  an  only  child,  it 
was  perhaps  likely  that  Horace  should  be  much 
indulged  ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  more  sharp- 
sighted  of  Kendall's  neighbors  thought  the  doc- 
tor's manner  was  scarcely  that  of  an  over-fond 
father.  He  seemed  to  yield  to  the  boy's  whims, 
and  overlooked  his  insolence,  rather  because  it 
was  politic  than  pleasant  to  him  so  to  do.  With 
each  year,  Horace  seemed  less  inclined  to  cum- 
ber himself  with  putting  on  even  a  decent  sem- 
blance of  filial  respect.  All  the  affection  he 
had  to  spare  centred  itself  in  his  mother,  who 
certainly  deserved  it  by  her  intense  devotion :  it 
was  a  great  trial  to  both  when  Horace  left  home 
to  live  permanently  in  London,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  clerkship  in  the  Rescript  Office. 

Retribution  for  the  sins  of  his  youth  had  come 
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heavily,  in  more  ways  than  one,  on  the  master 
of  Vernon  Mallory.  He  had  plunged  deep  into 
speculation  of  late  years  with  the  headlong  ob- 
stinacy of  a  man  who  will  listen  to  no  counsels 
but  his  own,  believing  the  rest  of  mankind  to  be 
either  fools  or  knaves.  He  struggled  out  of  the 
quagmire,  not  absolutely  ruined,  but  crippled  in 
income  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  expenses  of 
his  family— though  he  grudged  every  shilling  not 
spent  on  his  own  comfort— added  to  his  numer- 
ous ailments,  caused  the  squire  to  break  up  his 
establishment,  and  reside  almost  always  abroad. 
His  last  act  before  leaving  England  was  to  ex- 
ert his  influence  to  obtain  that  clerkship  in  the 
Rescript  Office  for  Horace  Kendall.  Competi- 
tive examinations  were  not  as  yet ;  and  Vernon 
of  Vernon  Mallory  had  always  shown  himself  a 
stanch  adherent  to  the  party  then  in  power.  It 
was  not  a  great  boon  for  a  man  to  ask,  who 
brought  up  as  many  votes  to  an  election  as  he 
could  count  tenants ;  for  none  of  these  had  yet 
been  found  bold  or  enlightened  enough  to  run 
counter  to  their  lord's  will.  Such  a  patriot  would 
have  been  dismissed  very  speedily  to  ruminate 
in  fresh  pastures  on  the  blessings  of  indepen- 
dence and  the  privileges  of  our  glorious  consti- 
tution. 

Horace  Kendall  began  life  under  auspices  ex- 
ceptionably  favorable  for  a  country  apothecary's 
son.  He  had  personal  advantages  of  no  mean 
order.  His  face  was  decidedly  handsome,  in  the 
jeune  premier  style,  with  a  delicacy  of  feature 
almost  effeminate  ;  and  he  had  the  full  eloquent 
Proven9al  eyes  ;  his  figure  was,  though  long  and 
loosely  hung,  one  of  those  that  make  up  well  un- 
der the  hands  of  an  artistic  tailor;  his  manner, 
though  sometimes  rather  affected,  was  not  devoid 
of  a  certain  grace ;  and  by  some  mysterious 
means  there  was  provided  for  him  an  allowance 
more  than  sufficient. 

Yet,  for  a  while,  he  seemed  not  likely  to  make 
the  best  of  a  good  start,  and  among  his  immedi- 
ate associates  was  decidedly  unpopular.  The  Re- 
script Office  men  were  not  more  fastidious  than 
other  civil  servants ;  but  they  generally  con- 
trived to  find  out  something  concerning  the  an- 
tecedents of  each  fresh  recruit  to  their  small  and 
select  company.  There  were  several  among 
them  not  much,  if  at  all,  superior  to  Kendall  in 
birth — according  to  .his  reputed  parentage — who 
got  on  perfectly  with  their  fellows,  both  in  and 
out  of  office-hours.  But  then  these  men  bore 
themselves  modestly,  not  with  the  assumption  in 
which  Horace  saw  fit  to  indulge. 

There  are  degrees  and  differences  in  conceit,  as 
every  one  knows.  There  is  the  light,  frothy  con- 
ceit easily  blown  away  with  a  strong  breath,  which 
not  unfrequently  floats  on  the  surface  of  a  gene- 
rous nature.  There  is  the  puerile  conceit  of  the 
spoiled  page,  which  provokes  a  not  ill-natured 
laugh  from  manhood,  and  often  meets  encour- 
agement from  women.  Lastly,  there  is  the  con- 
ceit ingrain — at  which  none  are  inclined  to  smile, 
even  if  they  chafe  not  thereat— that  betrays  it- 
self not  so  much  by  vaulting  words  as  by  subtle 
self-assertion.  This  last,  surely,  never  since  the 
world  begun,  has  been  known  to  leaven  stuff  out 
of  which  brave  or  wise  or  honest  men  are  made. 
"A  natural  curiosity, "  said  Walter  Rougemont, 
the  heraldic  authority  of  the  Rescript  Office. 
"  That  supercilious  look  of  his  yesterday,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  minced  out '  Cheltenham '  when 


Groodenough  talked  of  having  been  at  school 
there,  were  quite  a  study.  But  when  I  want  to 
see  natural  curiosities  I  go  to  a  museum.  If  he 
*new  his  own  interests,  he  would  not  always  be 
arovoking  people  to  ask  '  who  is  he  ?'  I'm  not 
quite  clear  about  it  yet :  but  I  have  more  than 
vague  notion  that,  if  he's  any  right  to  armorial 
bearings,  it  is  as  a  'Fitz  '  somebody  or  other.  I 
vote  we  begin  seriously  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  him.  The  man's  a  perfect  nuisance  as  he 
stands." 

Now  this  exhaustive  process,  however  sanitary 
in  the  end,  is  intensely  disagreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient. Kendall's  self-sufficiency  was  in  no  wise 
proof  against  the  keen  sharp-pointed  shafts  that 
jver  and  anon  sought  out  the  joints  of  his  har- 
ness ;  and,  when  he  was  free  from  such  annoy- 
ance, the  sense  of  isolation  was  almost  more  in- 
tolerable. Ere  long  Horace  felt  so  thoroughly 
11  at  ease  that  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  resign, 
and  seek  fortune  elsewhere.  While  his  first  Lon- 
don season  was  yet  young,  all  such  notions  van- 
ished, and  his  social  prospects  brightened  sud- 
denly. Kendall's  visiting-list  was,  thus  far,  very 
limited  ;  but  he  chanced  one  night  to  be  present 
at  a  large  musical  party  whereat  most  of  the  cog- 
noscenti then  in  London  were  assembled.  He 
knew  hardly  any  one  there,  and  hovered  rather 
disconsolately  near  the  piano,  where  somehow  he 
felt  rather  more  at  home.  It  was  not  a  set  pro- 
gramme, and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  ama- 
teurs as  well  as  professionals  to  display  their  tal- 
ent ;  but  it  was  rather  late  before  the  mistress 
of  the  house  bethought  herself  of  asking  Kendall 
to  sing. 

"He  has  rather  a  singing  face,"  she  thought, 
"and  must  be  fond  of  music,  or  he  would  not 
have  been  hovering  round  the  instrument  all 
night." 

Horace  complied  very  willingly.  He  was 
not  a  whit  troubled  with  bashfulness,  and  reckon- 
ed— not  without  reason — on  some  sort  of  a  tri- 
umph, though  most  assuredly  not  on  such  a  one 
as  he  obtained.  His  audience  were  fairly  taken 
by  storm.  Professionals  were  not  less  enthusias- 
tic than  amateurs  in  their  praise  of  the  purest 
tenor  voice  that  had  been  heard  in  London 
saloons  for  many  a  day  ;  and  those  who  under- 
stood such  matters  best  affirmed  that  there  was 
in  it  a  latent  power  that  only  needed  to  be  de- 
veloped to  surpass  many  of  high  renown  on  the 
stage. 

Thenceforward  Horace's  immediate  future  was 
assured.  On  the  morrow  morning  he  woke  and 
found  himself  The  Fashion  ;  what  that  terse  and 
rather  vulgar  expression  signified,  every  one 
knows.  Before  long,  as  far  as  evening  parties 
were  concerned,  he  was  only  troubled  by  the  em- 
barrassment of  choice.  His  fellows  in  the  Rescript 
Office  liked  him  perhaps  not  a  whit  better ;  but 
they  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  pride  at  count- 
ing amongst  their  subalterns  such  a  celebrity; 
and  they  could  not  deny  that  he  had  some  right 
to  give  himself  airs  now — the  which  privilege 
Kendall  was  not  minded  to  neglect. 

Adele  Kendall  was  not  a  model,  either  as  a 
wife  or  a  mother :  but  the  wisest  and  purest  of 
women  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  such  tears 
as  clouded  her  eyes  as  she  laid  down  the  letter  in 
which  her  son's  first  success  was  set  forth,  and 
in  a  long  sweet  day-dream  built  up  a  stately  air- 
temple,  fit  one  day  to  be  her  idol's  shrine. 
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Amongst  those  who  cultivated  the  new  celeb- 
rity most  assiduously  was  the  Lady  Longfield 
mentioned  above,  concerning  whom  Hugh  of 
Nithsdale  spoke  so  irreverently.  She  was  one 
of  those  wealthy,  worthy  widows,  with  hearts 
even  larger  than  their  purses,  who  seem  to  thrive 
nowhere  so  naturally  as  on  English  soil,  who  al- 
ways mean  thoroughly  well  by  their  generation, 
even  if  they  do  not  greatly  contribute  to  its  credit 
or  well-being.  Amongst  all  followers  of  that 
haute  vtfnerie  there  was  found  no-  more  intrepid 
"  lion-hunter."  "  Lion-slayer  "  to  boot  she  was 
called  by  her  detractors ;  in  truth,  sooner  or  later, 
in  one  fashion  or  another,  her  proteyts  generally 
managed  to  come  to  grief.  But,  putting  a  little 
harmless  vanity  aside,  she  had  no  selfish  motive 
in  the  pursuit ;  and,  though  her  days  of  mourning 
lasted  not  long,  no  one  regretted  more  sincerely 
the  shortcomings  or  downfall  of  her  favorites. 
For  the  time  being,  she  spoiled  them  intensely, 
and  no  amount  of  disappointments  could  teach 
her  discretion  in  patronage.  She  might  be  as 
plaintive  as  you  please  overnight ;  but  the  joy 
of  a  fresh  and  rarer  discovery  was  almost  sure  to 
come  with  the  morning ;  ami  her  moan  over  the 
monarch  of  her  affections  was  scarcely  made, 
before  on  her  lips  resounded  a  jubilant — "  Long 
live  the  king !" 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  the  entree  at  all 
canonical  hours  to  that  charming  mansion  in 
May-fair,  where  every  domestic  detail  was  fault- 
less, and  visitors  found  themselves  metaphorical- 
ly, no  less  than  literally,  on  velvet ;  but  the  at- 
mosphere would  have  been  pernicious  to  a  health- 
ier nature  than  Horace  Kendall's.  Very  few 
men  of  his  age  can  occupy  the  oracular  tripod 
round  which  clouds  of  incense  are  always  stream- 
ing, with  senses  sober  and  clear  ;  and  fewer  still 
can  feed  on  flattery  daily,  without  waxing  over- 
weening as  Jeshurun  on  the  rich,  unwholesome 
diet. 

Lady  Longfield  did  not  scruple  to  suggest  to 
her  new  favorite  that  he  should  abandon  at  once 
mechanical  quill-driving,  and  seek  fame  and  for- 
tune on  the  operatic  stage.  To  this  plan  Horace 
lent  a  not  unwilling  ear.  Whilst  it  was  yet  im- 
mature, he  wrote  to  Swetenham  setting  forth 
this  new  project,  in  perfect  confidence  of  its 
meeting  with  assent  and  encouragement.  Had 
the  answer  rested  with  her  alone,  it  is  certain 
Mrs.  Kendall  would  have  tried  to  promote  this 
like  any  other  whim  of  her  spoiled  darling ;  but 
she  was  fain  to  take  others  into  counsel.  With- 
in a  week  there  came  from  across  the  seas  a 
veto,  curt,  stern,  and  decisive,  that  neither  mother 
nor  son  dared  disregard ;  so  for  the  present 
Horace  was  fain  to  content  himself  with  private 
ovations  instead  of  aspiring  to  public  triumphs. 

There  was  a  faint  savor  of  bitterness  in  the 
luscious  cup  that  day  by  day  he  drained  so 
eagerly.  His  presence  was  sought  by  many 
melo-maniacs  in  "the  upper  ten  ;"  yet  his  over- 
weening vanity  did  not  blind  him  to  the. fact  that 
it  was  in  a  semi-professional  capacity  that  he 
was  welcomed  in  their  houses.  Only  at  Lady 
Longfield's  he  was  thoroughly  at  home.  His 
hostesses  were  civil  and  grateful  to  a  degree; 
but  after  their  most  elaborate  compliments  and 
expansive  thanksgiving,  he  felt  as  if  he  were  be- 
ing paid  in  kind,  if  not  in  coin.  Their  daughters 
were  liberal  of  pretty  speeches  and  smiles  ;  but 
somehow  he  never  found  his  way  into  a  coterie ; 


and  with  every  advantage  of  time  and  place,  he 
could  never  bring  off  one  of  the  "  cosy  two- 
handed  cracks,  "contrived  even  in  the  heart  of  a 
crowded  assembly,  by  barbarians  who  had  not  so 
much  as  heard  of  the  chromatic  scale. 

With  men  he  was  not  a  whit  more  popular 
than  before  he  began  to  be  famous.  They  had 
no  purpose  to  serve  in  gaining  his  "most  sweet 
voice,"  and  troubled  themselves  very  little  with 
his  whims  or  his  ways — always  excepting  certain 
parvenus  and  their  parasites,  to  whom  notoriety 
was  a  sufficient  attraction.  Not  many  seemed 
to  care  for  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  Kendall ;  and  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted into  a  certain  club — not  ill-naturedly  exclu  - 
sive  as  a  rule — he  was  "pilled  "  pitilessly. 

With  all  his  fatuity,  Horace  had  a  keen  cun- 
ning eye  for  his  own  interests,  and  very  just 
ideas  as  to  the  wisdom  of  filling  his  garden  whilst 
the  sun  shone.  A  marriage  that  by  connection, 
if  not  by  mere  dowry,  would  assure  his  posi- 
tion thenceforth  forever,  was  the  aim  set  steadi- 
fastly  before  him.  There  was  nothing  wildly 
improbable  in  such  ambition.  Was  he  not,  in 
common  with  other  frequenters  of  the  Mile, 
dazzled  daily  by  the  gorgeous  equipages  of  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  who,  not  long  ago,  had  been 
content  with  the  modest  salary  of  a  second-rate 
tenor ;  and  was  it  not  known  how  the  said  Ca- 
mille,  with  no  other  exertion — bodily  or  intel- 
tellectual — had  so  warbled  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  a  wealthy  widow,  that  she  proffered 
him  the  guardianship  of  her  venerable  person, 
and  of  her  vast  worldly  goods  ?  Kendall  knew 
himself  to  be  an  adventurer,  and  felt  no  shame 
in  avowing  it  to  himself;  reckoning  his  chances 
and  resources  quite  coolly,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  the  pull  of  most  of  his  rivals 
in  the  ignoble  race. 

Nevertheless,  the  curtain  dropped  on  the  sum- 
mer season,  the  country  visits  that  engrossed  al- 
most all  his  autumn  furlough  were  over,  the 
mild  dissipations  of  winter  were  past — and  his 
object  as  yet  assumed  no  more  definite  form  and 
substance  than  the  shadows  that  cross  magic 
mirrors  or  glide  past  the  watchers  on  All-Hal- 
low-eve.  Horace  waxed  discontented,  if  nor, 
disappointed ;  but.  before  the  spring  was  far 
advanced,  there  came  a  salve  to  his  wounded 
vanity. 

Gwendoline — more  familiarly  called  Nina  Mar- 
ston — was,  as  the  most  indulgent  of  her  friends 
and  kinsfolk  allowed,  "a  very  odd  girl."  She 
was  not  eighteen  yet,  so  that  her  character  could 
scarcely  have  developed  itself;  yet,  even  now  it 
presented  the  strangest  contrast  of  weakness  and 
strength.  In  what  manner  Lady  Daventry's 
children  were  trained  has  already  been  told. 
Nina  was  no  exception  to  the  general  laissez-aller 
rule  ;  indeed,  being  decidedly  independent,  not 
to  say  turbulent  by  nature,  she  emancipated 
herself  sooner  than  Rose  had  done  from  the  light 
thraldom  of  the  governess ;  and,  being  less  a 
favorite  with  her  mother,  was  left  more  entirely  to 
her  own  devices.  She  was  as  different  as  possible 
from  her  sister,  physically  no  less  than  morally. 
Till  you  remembered  how  such  peculiarities  re- 
appeared capriciously  after  the  lapse  of  genera- 
tions, and  that  within  the  last  century  and  a 
half*  there  had  come  a  Spanish  cross  into  the 
Marston  blood,  you  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
account  for  the  wavy  black  hair,  and  the  eyes 
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more  intensely  black  that  lit  up  the  small  dark 
resolute  face.  After  being  an  hour  m  Nina  Mar- 
ston's  company,  and  watching  the  play  of  her 
lips  you  guessed  that  she  was  a  woman  already 
in  willfulness  and  tenacity  of  purpose;  yet  im- 
pulsive withal,  and  romantic  to  a  degree  most 
uncommon  in  these  days,  when  our  very  school- 
girls smile  at  the  love-conceits  which  beguiled 
their  grand-dames,  even  as  they  may  have  smiled 
at  the  philandering  of  Arcadia. 

It  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  Nina's  first  sea- 
son, before  her  presentation-dress  was  ordered, 
that  she  met  Horace  Kendall  at  a  morning  con- 
cert, and  heard  him  sing.  As  she  drove  home  she 
said  to  herself,  "she  had  met  her  fate."  Now, 
in  the  mouths  of  most  girls,  such  words  would 
have  been  a  mere  form  of  romantic  speaking ; 
with  Nina,  it  unhappily  was  not  so. 

She  was  none  of  the  little  melodramatic  hero- 
ines who  talk  by  rote;  but  one  of  those  who 
play  out  their  parts,  good  or  bad,  only  too  natu- 
rally. They  met  tolerably  often  after  that  first 
day.  Horace  Kendall  was  no  dunce  in  such 
matters  ;  but  it  needed  no  expert  to  decipher  the 
language  of  the  great  earnest  eyes  that  rested  on 
him  with  such  rapt  attention  whilst  he  was  sing- 
ing, and  followed  him  afterward,  till  they  hid 
themelves  shyly  under  their  long  lashes  if  their 
pursuit  was  detected.  He  came  from  the  Niths- 
dale  ball  with  a  pleasant  conviction  of  "having 
made  an  impression  in  that  quarter,"  and  a  firm 
resolve  to  work  out  the  chance  to  the  utter- 
most. 

Lady  Daventry  did  not  bow  down  and  worship 
before  the  newly-discovered  star.  She  was  quite 
content  with  her  own  set,  and  found  her  house 
sufficiently  attractive,  without  calling  in  the  aid 
of  talent,  professional  or  otherwise.  Neverthe- 
less, Horace  was  sufficiently  well-acquainted  with 
her  to  warrant  his  seeking  an  introduction  to 
Nina  early  in  the  evening.  Lady  Daventry  was 
not  at  the  best  of  times  a  vigilant  chaperon  ;  and 
nil  her  energies  that  night  were  engrossed  in 
giving  aid  and  encouragement  to  her  elder  daugh- 
ter :  she  performed  the  presentation  almost  me- 
chanically, and  was  too  busy  afterward  to  notice 
the  flirtation  which  gave  umbrage  to  Hugh  of 
Nithsdale.  Had  she  known  of  it,  it  is  possible 
that  haughty  dame  would  not  have  lain  down  to 
rest  without  a  single  misgiving  of  the  complete 
success  of  the  entertainment. 

Rose  Nithsdale  was  too  thoroughly  good-na- 
tured to  get  any  one,  gentle  or  simple,  into  a 
scrape  if  she  could  possibly  avoid  it,  and  had  a 
great  horror  even  of  the  mildest  domestic  discus- 
sion. She  stood  in  great  awe  of  Lady  Daventry, 
who  was,  in  truth,  anything  but  a  stern  duenna. 
Nevertheless,  she  resolved  that  the  punishment- 
parade  should  be  strictly  private,  and,  on  some 
pretext  or  another,  carried  Nina  off  into  her  own 
dressing-room  before  she  said  a  word  concern- 
ing the  misdemeanor  of  overnight.  When  Lady 
Nithsdale  did  speak,  she  spoke  very  much  to  the 
purpose,  and  with  most  unwonted  earnestness 
and  energy ;  but  the  culprit  was  quite  impenitent, 
and  seemed  inclined  to  justify,  if  not  to  glory,  in 
her  guilt. 

"I  never  heard  so  much  ado  about  nothing." 
she  said.  "  If  I  had  waltzed  five  times  running, 
or  sat  out  half  the  night,  with  Regy  Avenel,  or 
any  of  that  lot,  I  should'nt  have  heard  a  word 
about  it ;  and  I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Kendall  isn't 


as  good  as  any  of  them,  though  he  don't  happen 
to  be  in  your  set." 

"  We  know  who  '  that  lot*  are,  at  all  events," 
Rose  Nithsdale  said  ;  "and  of  Mr.  Kendall  we 
know  absolutely  nothing,  except  that  he  sings 
charmingly.  Regy  Avenel  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  compromising  a  child  like  you  at  her 
first  ball." 

"No,  he  only  compromises  married  women. 
So  kind  of  him — isn't  it  ?  So  kind  of  you,  too, 
to  sacrifice  yourselves  to  keep  us  out  of  harm's 
way.  I  thought  you  were  too  well  amused  last 
night,  Rosie,  to  watch  other  people  amusing 
themselves." 

"  I  didn't  watch  you  ;  but  Hugh  told  me  this 
morning — "  the  Countess  checked  herself  ab- 
ruptly, biting  her  pretty  lip;  she  saw  she  had 
made  a  false  move. 

"Hugh  is  more  than  old  enough  to  be  my 
father,  I'm  quite  aware  of  that,"  Nina  retorted  ; 
"  but  while  papa's  alive  I  don't  see  that  he's 
any  right  to  treat  me  paternally.  He'll  have 
quite  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  one  Marston, 
I  fancy,  without  taking  all  the  family  on  his 
hands." 

It  was  hard  indeed  to  ruffle  Lady  Nithsdale's 
easy,  indolent  temper  ;  but  she  began  to  be  pro- 
voked at  the  stubbornness  of  the  reckless  little 
rebel,  and  that  last  thrust  touched  her  nearly. 
She  rose  up  with  no  bad  imitation  of  matronly 
dignity,  considering  how  seldom  she  had  tried 
to  assume  it. 

"  You're  very  ungrateful,  Nina,  and  you  speak 
very  improperly  about  Hugh.  It's  only  too 
good  of  him  to  try  to  keep  you  out  of  mischief. 
I  didn't  mean  to  worry  mamma  with  this  non- 
sense, but  as  you  are  so  self-willed  I  must  tell 
her  about  it.  Perhaps  she  will  make  you  listen 
to  reason." 

The  stubborn  defiant  face  changed  into  a  look 
almost  of  terror.  Nina  was  not  the  least  afraid 
of  her  mother's  anger,  but  she  was  mortally 
afraid  of  being  put  under  surveillance :  that 
would  materially  interfere  with  the  carrying  out 
of  divers  ingenious  schemes  floating  since  last 
night  in  her  busy  brain. 

"  Oh  Rosie,  you  won't  do  that !"  she  whisper- 
ed coaxingly,  nestling  close  to  her  sister's  side. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  be  ungrateful  either  to  you 
or  to  Hugh — I  didn't  indeed.  If  you  only  won't 
speak  to  mamma,  I  promise  to  be  as  good  as  you 
please." 

Lady  Nithsdale  was  only  too  happy  to  accept 
the  olive-branch ;  she  hated  the  idea  of  haling 
any  one  before  the  judgment-seat.  In  her  own 
heart,  she  felt  she  was  no  more  fitted  to  play  the 
monitress,  even  to  that  willful  child,  than  to 
teach  a  class  in  a  Sunday-school.  So  she  con- 
sented readily  enough  to  connive  for  that  once 
at  Nina's  derogation  ;  and,  without  actually  be- 
coming surety  for  her  sister,  contrive  to  persuade 
her  husband'that  the  offense  should  be  repeated 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MARK  RAMSAY  was  none  of  those  over-eager 
hunters  who  mar  their  own  sport  by  impatience 
in  the  stalk.  Every  footfall  that  brought  him 
nearer  to  his  quarry  was  cautiously  planted ;  so 
that  no  rustle  of  leaf  or  grass-blade  should  star- 
tle in  her  fancied  security  the  fair  hind  he  had 
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marked  for  his  own.  Yet  day  by  day,  almost 
hour  by  hour,  the  distance  between  them  les- 
sened. 

To  those  who  knew  Blanche  Ellerslie,  it  would 
have  seemed  impossible  that  any  man  —  not 
standing  in  the  place  of  her  accepted  suitor — 
should  find  the  field  clear  of  rivalry  more  or  less 
dangerous.  Mark  Ramsay's  attentions  were 
never  persecuting  or  obtrusive — seldom,  indeed, 
so  marked  as  they  had  been  at  the  Nithsdale  ball. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  the  "old  loves,"  whose 
name  was  legion,  found  that  an  invisible  circle 
was  being  drawn  around  her,  wherein  there  was 
no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  The  small 
ear  that  used  to  listen  so  readily  had  grown 
strangely  deaf  to  whispers  of  late  ;  the  delicate 
lips  answered  kindly  and  courteously,  but  no 
longer  with  the  old  temptations  of  mockery  or 
gibe  :  the  soft  eloquent  eyes  had  grown  pensive, 
and  sometimes  full  of  an  anxiety  which  the  most 
confident  admirer  could  not  flatter  himself  he 
inspired. 

Even  Oswald  Gauntlet,  the  famous  and  fatal 
horse-gunner  (by  the  rules  of  the  service  he  had 
been  transferred  twice  or  thrice  into  a  field-bat- 
tery, but  even  the  War  Office  hadn't  the  heart 
to  keep  him  there),  who,  ever  since  their  first  flirt- 
ation on  first  principles — begun  when  Blanche 
was  scarcely  seventeen  and  Oswald  a  beardless 
aide-de-camp — had  retained  his  post  of  High  Con- 
fidant at  the  capricious  little  despot's  court,  no 
matter  how  other  ministers  were  changed,  found 
himself,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  shelved. 
He  was  a  warning  to  all  "scufflers"  present 
and  to  come,  as  he  stood  apart  twisting  his  long 
tawny  mustache  in  angry  bewilderment ;  always 
beset  by  the  same  dreary  doubt — ' '  Whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  come  up  all  the  way  from 
Woolwich  for  this  " — "  this  "  meaning  a  passing 
fan-salute,  or  careless  smile,  or  perchance  a  few 
words  to  which  all  the  world  might  have  listen- 
ed and  been  none  the  wiser. 

Now  the  thought  of  making  Blanche  Ellerslie 
his  wife  had  never  dwelt  for  an  instant  in  Ma- 
jor Gauntlet's  mind.  He  was  too  poor  a  man 
to  dream  of  such  a  luxury,  and  he  had  never  in 
his  life  spoken  to  her  passionate  or  over-earnest 
words  :  but  he  was  really  attached  to  her  in  his 
own  fashion,  and  he  felt  their  estrangement 
keenly.  Furthermore,  putting  all  jealousies 
aside— he  was  fain  to  confess  to  himself  that  he 
was  jealous  at  last — Oswald  happened  to  have 
heard  more  than  most  people  of  Mark  Ramsay's 
past ;  and  he  would  have  been  sorry  to  see  any 
woman,  for  whom  he  cared  ever  so  little,  given 
over  to  that  man's  keeping.  One  morning  Ma- 
jor Gauntlet  went  to  lunch  in  Gaunt  Square, 
with  the  fixed  resolve,  if  he  found  opportunity, 
to  take  heart  of  grace  and  say  out  his  say. 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  had  a  fine  instinct  in  such 
matters  ;  and  somehow  guessed  that  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable,  to  one  of  her  guests,  at  least, 
if  she  left  them  alone.  Any  ordinary  flirtation 
she  was  rather  inclined  to  countenance  than  to 
hinder ;  and  she  was  only  too  ready  to  aid  and 
abet  in  any  thing  that  might  possibly  weaken 
Ramsay's  growing  influence  over  Blanche  Ellers- 
lie. So,  when  they  went  up  stairs  after  luncheon, 
the  fair  widow  found  herself  en  champ  clos  with 
no  possibility  of  escape  except  by  absolute  flight, 
which  she  was  not  cowardly  enough  to  contem- 
plate. Had  she  not  been  five  hundred  times  be- 


fore alone  with  Oswald  Gauntlet ;  and  was  it 
not  too  utterly  absurd  to  feel  awkward  now  ? 
In  spite  of  all  this,  she, felt  so  nervous  that  it 
was  almost  a  relief  to  her  when  he  actually  broke 
ground. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  for  this  chance  some 
time,  Blanche  " — she  was  quite  a  girl  when  he 
came  on  her  father's  staff,  and  he  had  called 
her  ever  since  by  her  Christian  name — "and 
I'm  not  going  to  waste  it  by  talking  nonsense 
now.  You  know  pretty  well  how  much  and 
how  little  I  like  you ;  and  you  know  too,  wheth- 
er I  have  deserved  to  be  dropped  as  I  have  been 
of  late.  Good  God !  you're  not  going  to  deny 
it?"  he  broke  out  almost  fiercely,  seeing  that 
she  was  about  to  speak.  "Surely  we're  too 
good  friends  still,  to  begin  that  kind  of  fencing. 
I'm  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you,  and  what's 
more,  I  don't  complain.  If  a  woman  chooses 
that  old  acquaintance  should  be  forgot,  she's 
only  using  her  woman's  privilege.  It's  of  your 
new  acquaintance  I'm  going  to  speak." 

Mrs.  Ellerslie  had  sat  a  picture  of  pretty  peni- 
tence till  now,  with  bowed  head  and  drooping 
eyelashes;  at  those  last  words,  she  drew  her- 
self up,  and  looked  straight  into  Gauntlet's 
face. 

"You  mean  Mr.  Ramsay,  I  suppose." 
"Could  I  mean  any  other?"  he  retorted. 
"  Now,  Blanche,  just  be  patient  and  hear  me  out. 
I  sha'n't  bore  you  any  more  after  to-day.  If  I 
had  asked  you  to  marry  me,  any  time  when  you 
were  free,  you'd  have  said  'no,'  I  dare  say. 
That's  neither  here  nor  there  ;  but  why  I  never 
could  ask  you,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  When 
I  heard  you  were  going  to  be  married  to  poor 
Ellerslie,  I  didn't  like  it  at  first,  but  I  never 
grudged  him  his  luck ;  and  now,  if  I  heard  that 
the  same  luck  had  befallen  any  true,  honest  man, 
I  wouldn't  grudge  it  him — I  wouldn't,  by  G — ! 
But  I  should  grudge  it  to  Ramsay ;  for  I  don't 
Relieve  he's  either  honest  or  true." 

They  had  known  each  other  very  long,  and 
Oswald  had  often  amused  himself  with  teasing 
the  pettish  little  beauty  ;  but  he  had  never  be- 
fore seen  real  anger  in  her  eyes. 

"  And  that  is  your  idea  of  truth  and  honesty," 
she  said,  speaking  very  low,  "to  revenge  your- 
self for  neglect  that  was  never  intended,  by  com- 
ing here  to  say  to  me  what  you  never  would 
dare  to  say  to  him !" 

Major  Gauntlet  had  won  his  cross,  not  by  a 
single  act  of  foolhardiness,  but  by  repeated  proofs 
of  disciplined  valor ;  and  he  could  well  have  af- 
forded to  have  passed  over  such  a  suspicion 
coming  from  a  man's  lips.  Coming  from  a 
woman's,  it  only  made  him  smile. 

"Wouldn't  I?"  he  said  simply.  "You  are 
a  very  clever  woman,  Blanche  Ellerslie — accus- 
tomed to  read  men's  hearts,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it — and  you  know  best,  of  course.  Now  I  fan- 
cied, as  I  lay  awake  this  morning,  that  there 
was  nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to  say  to 
Mark  Ramsay  what  I  say  to  you — that  he's  not 
a  fit  person  to  be  trusted  with  the  happiness  of 
any  woman  alive.  There's  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  your  telling  me  I  have  no  right  to  inter- 
fere between  him  and  you.  I'm  perfectly  well 
aware  of  that,  and  another  taunt  like  that  last 
one  won't  make  me  forget  it;  but  I  wouldn't 
talk  too  much  about  'daring'  if  I  were  you. 
It's  bad  form,  to  say  the  least  of  it." 
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Blanche  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  herself 
long  before  he  had  done  speaking. 

"Those  were  very  base  words  of  mine,"  she 


said ;  "try  and  forget  them.  I  am  not  used  to 
being  taken  to  task,  and  every  one  seems  to 
have  had  a  special  call  to  do  it  lately  ;  I  thought 


"HE   HAS   NEVER  ASKED  ME. 


I  was  safe  with  you.  I  have  never  known  you 
so  hard  on  myfredaines  before  :  you  might  look 
sulky  at  first,  but  you  always  laughed  at  last." 


"  I  wish  I  could  laugh  now,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
doing  no  good  here,  I  see  :  but,  Blanche,  for  old 
acquaintance'  sake,  answer  me  one  question; 
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never  mind  whether  I've  a  right  to  ask  it  or  not. 
In  spite  of  all  you  have  heard  or  may  hear,  do 
you  mean  to  marry  Ramsay?" 

"  He  has  never  asked  me." 

The  sentence  meant  little,  but  the  shy,  con- 
scious look,  and  the  trembling  of  the  voice, 
meant— all.  The  other  knew  that  darker  proofs 
of  Ramsay's  unworthiness  than  he  was  prepared 
to  bring  forward  would  only  embitter  Blanche 
against  himself,  without  turning  her  aside  one 
hair's-breadth  from  the  path  she  was  bent  on 
pursuing.  He  rose  up,  with  both  her  tiny  hands 
in  his  own ;  and  his  handsome  face  was  very 
pale,  though  he  strove  to  speak  lightly. 

"  Don't  let  us  part  in  anger,  because  I  was  fool 
enough  to  think  that  my  warning  would  not 
come  too  late.  Perhaps  you'll  need  a  friend  yet 
before  you  die  :  when  you  do,  you'll  not  forget 
me,  if  I'm  to  the  fore  ?  I  sha'n't  see  much  of 
you  for  some  months  to  come.  I've  been  offered 
to  go  on  this  Commission  that  is  to  visit  all  the 
great  fortresses  and  camps  of  Europe — a  good 
thing  for  me,  in  more  ways  than  one,  just  now. 
I  suppose  every  thing  will  be  settled  before  I  corne 
back.  So — good-bye,  Blanche,  and  God  bless 
you !" 

Oswald  Gauntlet  was  by  no  means  a  devout 
man.  I  fear  he  seldom  attended  public  worship 
unless  on  duty,  or  some  such  sort  of  compulsion ; 
and  perhaps  was  not  always  regular  in  his  pri- 
vate orisons.  But  no  fanatic,  trailing  himself 
from  shrine  to  shrine,  ever  uttered  a  petition 
more  thoroughly  heartfelt  and  earnest  than  was 
contained  in  those  last  three  words.  Whether 
that  prayer  reached  the  base  of  the  Mercy-seat, 
or  whether,  like  many  petitions  formed  by  more 
saintly  lips,  it  was  born  idly  away  by  one  of  the 
winds  that  never  blow  in  heaven,  you  will  know 
hereafter  who  have  patience  to  read  to  the  end. 

Thus  the  lady  was  left  in  possession  of  the 
field,  whereon,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she  had 
held  her  own.  Yet  she  did  not  seem  triumph- 
ant or  victorious,  as  she  sat  there  with  her  face 
buried  in  the  sofa-pillow  for  some  minutes  after 
she  was  left  alone.  When  she  looked  up  again 
her  eyes  were  wet. 

Her  best  friends— Laura  Brancepeth  for  ex- 
ample— called  her  a  cruel  coquette ;  yet  there  was 
much  of  softness,  if  not  of  tenderness,  in  her  na- 
ture. That  same  inconsistency  has  been  noticed 
in  much  more  famous  criminals.  Mohammed's 
cat,  and  Couthon's  lapdog,  are  matters  of  histo- 
ry ;  and  Count  Fosco's  canary  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me  one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  a  very 
powerful  picture.  Though  she  had  wrought  so 
much  harm  in  her  time,  Blanche  had  never  with 
malace  or  of  aforethought  injured  any  living 
thing.  Her  repentance  was  not  keen  or'durable 
enough  to  keep  her  from  falling  into  fresh  temp- 
tation :  yet  each  and  every  one  of  her  victims 
might  have  been  consoled  by  knowing  that 
Blanche's  heart  wore  for  him  a  decent  half- 
mourning.  In  one  respect  Mrs.  Ellcrslie  had 
exceptional  luck.  Amongst  womankind  she  had 
enemies  not  a  few :  but  men — no  matter  what 
wrong  they  had  suffered  at  her  hands — seemed 
incapable  of  nourishing  rancor  against  her ;  in 
almost  any  company  there  might  have  been  found 
champions  ready  and  willing  to  buckler  her  good 
name  against  whomsoever  should  presume  to  as- 
sail it.  She  was  really  fond  of  her  cage-birds, 
though  she  teased  them  so  terribly ;  and  it  was 


not  her  vanity  only  that  suffered,  when  one  of 
these  found  the  use  of  his  wings  and  escaped 
from  bondage. 

Major  Gauntlet  was  not  an  ordinary  pet.  Till 
within  the  last  two  months,  she  had  liked  and 
admired  him  more  than  any  one  she  had  known. 
A  soldier's  daughter  and  a  soldier's  wife — she 
was  able  to  appreciate  soldierly  renown  :  she 
liked  to  think  that  she  had  at  her  beck  and  call 
one  whom  brave  hearts  were  proud  to  follow, 
and  to  carry  on  light  word-warfare  with  the 
man  whose  name  carried  terror  with  it  wherever 
it  was  spoken  along  the  north-western  frontier 
of  India.  Many  maids  and  matrons,  since  Una 
walked  in  forest-land,  have  found  it  pleasant  pas- 
time to  dally  with  the  mane  of  a  couchant  lion. 
She  knew  that  Oswald  had  left  her  not  in  anger, 
and  that  she  might  count  on  his  friendship  now 
and  always ;  but  she  knew,  too,  that  it  could  never 
be  the  same  between  them  any  more,  and  that  tho 
ancient  intimacy  —  half-sportive,  half-tender  — 
had  that  day  gotten  its  death-blow. 

When,  after  discreet  absence,  Laura  Brance- 
peth returned,  she  found  Mrs.  Ellerslie  looking 
so  sorrowful  that  she  could  not  forbear  question- 
ing. 

"There's  nothing  the  matter,"  Blanche  said, 
with  a  little  sob;  "only  I  do  so  hate  saying 
good-bye  ;  and  that  is  what  Oswald  Gauntlet 
came  here  to  say.  He  is  going  abroad,  for  I 
don't  know  how  long,  on  some  stupid  Commis- 
sion or  another." 

Now  La  Reine  Gaillarde  had  an  implicit  belief 
in  the  dashing  horse-gunner — not  in  matters 
martial  alone — and  had  reckoned  rather  confi- 
dently on  him  as  a  counteragent  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  provoking  to  her  that  he  had 
so  readily  beaten  a  retreat,  and  left  the  field  clear 
for  other  invading  forces. 

"Rather  a  sudden  resolution,  wasn't  it?  It 
was  only  the  night  before  last  that  Major  Gaunt- 
let was  talking  to  me  about  his  summer  plans  ; 
and  travelling  on  the  Continent  was  certainly 
not  one  of  them.  I  wouldn't  worry  myself  too 
much  about  saying  good-bye,  Blanche,  if  I  were 
you.  You'll  have  to  say  it  sooner  or  later,  to 
more  than  one  old  friend,  I  fancy.  It's  to  be 
hoped  the  new  ones  will  make  you  amends." 

It  was  not  often  that  Mrs.  Ellerslie  was  at  a 
loss  for  a  reply  ;  but  now  she  could  frame  none — 
unless  a  low,  reproachful  whisper,  "Oh  Queenie!" 
could  be  called  such — and  escaped  to  her  own 
room. 

Those  two  were  very  silent  during  their  drive. 
When  they  drew  up  under  their  favorite  tree  in 
the  Mile,  the  least  observant  of  her  courtiers  saw 
that  something  had  ruffled  the  quick  temper  of 
La  Reine  Gaillarde,  and  the  most  successful  of 
those  who  strove  to  engross  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  at- 
tention was  scarcely  rewarded  with  a  languid 
smile.  Whilst  that  especial  carnage  halted 
there  was  always  a  kind  of  circle  round  it ;  but, 
by  some  strange  coincidence,  one  familiar  face 
was  missing — the  face  of  Mark  Ramsay. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"AND  is  this  your  last — your  very  last  an- 
swer ?" 

Mark  Ramsey  spoke  quite  calmly,  almost  un- 


BREAKING  A  BUTTERBLY;  OR, 


concernedly ;  yet  his  thoughts  were  very  bitter 
just  then.  He  had  very  seldom  left  on  the  board 
the  stake  in  any  game  on  the  winning  of  which 
he  had  thoroughly  set  his  heart's  desire— so  sel- 
dom, indeed,  that  nine  men  out  of  ten,  on  the 
strength  of  their  evil  success,  would  have  grown 
overweening  in  confidence.  But  Mark  was  none 
of  these.  He  deemed  that  the  devil's  luck,  like 
any  other  luck,  would  run  itself  out  at  last,  and 
was  prepared  at  any  moment  to  see  the  intermit- 
tence  set  in.  From  personal  vanity,  pure  and 
simple,  he  was  as  has  been  aforesaid,  singularly 
free  ;  and  he  could  calculate  his  own  chances 
of  success  or  failure  just  as  coolly  as  if  he  had 
been  looking  over  a  third  person's  game.  All 
this  only  made  him  feel  his  present  disappoint- 
ment more  keenly.  He  had  never  been  more 
sure  of  any  one  thing  in  his  life  than  of  Blanche 
Ellerslie's  assent  whenever  he  should  ask  her  to 
marry  him. 

He  knew  perfectly  well  with  what  manner  of 
woman  he  was  dealing,  and  was  prepared  from 
the  first  to  meet  all  the  wiles  of  finished  coquetry. 
But  over  the  perfection  of  any  art  whatsoever 
Nature  will  sometimes  prevail.  Smiles  may  be 
feigned,  glances  be  tutored,  and  voices  be  trained 
to  tremble ;  but  Cleopatra  herself,  though  she 
might  counterfeit  ablush,  could  not  summon  up 
at  will  the  faint,  tender  glow  of  happiness  which 
at  the  sound  of  a  certain  footstep  or  the  glimpse 
of  a  certain  figure,  has  caused  ere  now  many  ill- 
favored  faces  to  wax  for  the  nonce  pleasant  and 
comely.  For  such  signs  Ramsay's  practiced 
eyes  had  watched  often  and  earnestly  of  late, 
and  had  not  watched  in  vain.  He  could  not  ac- 
cuse himself  of  being  precipitate  now  in  pressing 
his  suit.  And  what  manner  of  answer  had  he 
just'listened  to  ?  It  was  not  an  absolute  refusal ; 
but  still  less  was  it  one  of  those  feminine  nays 
concerning  which  so  many  pleasant  conceits  have 
been  indited  both  in  poesy  and  prose.  The  plea 
for  delay  was  too  earnestly  urged,  and  too  stead- 
ily persisted  in,  to  be  set  down  to  coy  subterfuge. 

That  delays  are  dangerous,  none  knew  better 
than  Mark  Ramsay.  If  a  fortress  to  which  he 
laid  siege  could  not  be  carried  at  once,  he  guessed 
that  its  defenses  were  not  likely  to  be  weakened 
by  the  according  of  a  truce.  Nevertheless,  with- 
in that  same  fortress  much  doubt  and  difficulty 
prevailed  just  now. 

Mrs.  Ellerslie  was,  in  all  ways,  of  the  world 
worldly ;  yet  the  veriest  country  girl,  hovering 
on  the  verge  of  first  love  could  not  be  more  single- 
minded  in  intent  than  Blanche  had  been  of  late. 
Not  one  mercenary  motive  entered  into  her 
preference  for  Mark  Ramsay.  She  might  have 
landed  quite  as  heavy,  if  not  heavier  fish  ere 
now,  if  she  had  cared  to  work  the  waters  where 
the  big  trout  lie  more  patiently ;  but  she  had 
wealth  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  her 
whims ;  and  as  yet  had  never  been  seriously 
tempted  to  exchange  the  freedom  of  the  Allee 
des  Veuves  for  any  prison  whatever,  even  if  the 
walls  were  of  jasper  and  the  gates  of  wrought 
gold.  As  for  ambition — that  is  another  affair. 
Blanche  was  too  thorough  a  woman  not  to  savor 
triumph  in  holding  at  her  discretion  the  "  stag 
of  ten,"  against  whom  younger  and  fairer  hun- 
tresses had  emptied  their  quivers  in  vain.  She 
was  well  aware  that  many  matrons,  who  turned 
indignantly  away  from  Mark  Ramsay  lingering 
at  her  side,  would  have  found  gracious  glances 


for  him  lounging  in  their  own  drawing-rooms ; 
and  that  the  pity  they  feigned  to  feel  for  her  would 
scarce  have  been  extended  to  their  own  daugh- 
ters, had  these  been  exposed  to  like  temptation  ; 
she  was  keenly  alive,  too,  to  the  delight  of  suc- 
cessful rivalry.  But  putting  all  these  incitements 
aside,  she  felt  for  Mark  Ramsay  what  she  had 
never  felt  for  any  man  alive  or  dead.  It  was 
not  only  a  strong  liking,  but  a  growing  sense  of 
dependence  which  almost  frightened  her,  intense- 
ly pleasant  though  it  was.  From  her  girlhood  up- 
ward she  had  scoffed  pitilessly  at  the  substance  of 
Love,  though  she  had  ever  been  coquetting  with 
its  shadow  ;  but  she  felt  misgivings  now,  lest  she 
should  have  been  over-rash  in  her  gay  defiance. 
Yet,  had  the  choice  been  given  her,  she  would 
not  have  drawn  back  one  step  on  the  road  that 
seemed  to  trend  toward  the  house  of  bondage. 

All  this  being  premised,  it  seems  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  she  should  hesitate  and  plead  for 
delay  when  Mark  asked  for  her  hand.  It  was 
scarcely  prudence  withheld  her ;  but  rather  one 
of  those  presentiments  that  are  such  true  proph- 
ets, though  they  speak  more  darkly  than  the 
Oracles,  whose  utterances  were  whispered  on  the 
winds  of  Dodona,  or  through  the  smoke  of  Delphi, 
All  the  warnings  that  she  had  put  aside  and  tried 
to  forget  came  back  upon  her  now  ;  and  she 
could  not  drive  them  away.  The  friends  who 
had  spoken  those  warnings  might  not  have  been 
very  safe  counsellors  as  a  rule,  and  certainly  were 
little  apt  to  preach  ;  but  she  knew  that  they  had 
spoken  honestly  for  her  good — ay,  and  not  with- 
out sound  reason. 

"Not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  happiness  of 
any  woman  alive." 

How  sharply  she  had  checked  Oswald  Gaunt- 
let when  he  spoke  these  words !  But  her  heart 
heard  them  over  again,  sleeping  or  waking,  often 
enough  since.  They  rang  in  her  ears  like  a 
church-bell,  that  never  wearies  of  its  message 
of  truth  and  kindness  to  sinners,  whether  they 
will  hearken  or  not.  From  the  first  moment 
when  she  looked  on  her  suitor's  face,  she  had 
tried  to  believe  that  much  of  the  ill-report  con- 
cerning him  was  idle  gossip  or  scandal ;  yet, 
at  this  very  moment  she  remembered  that  with- 
out fire  there  is  no  smoke,  and  that  creatures 
more  innocent  than  herself — innocent  as  the 
children  that  were  burned  before  Moloch — might 
ere  now  have  passed  through  the  furnace  of 
Mark  Ramsay's  evil  passions. 

It  was  very  true  that  the  love  he  now  proffer- 
ed brought  with  it  no  shame  ;  nevertheless,  the 
gift  might  be  fatal.  On  men  of  his  stamp,  vows 
are  not  more  binding  because  they  have  been 
spoken  before  an  altar.  Spirits  so  hard  to  tame 
stand  in  small  awe  of  a  simple  wedding-ring. 
Moreover,  if  the  Talmud  speak  true,  the  talisman 
whereby  King  Solomon  controlled  the  Djinns 
could  not  save  him  from  betrayal  by  the  fair 
Shulamite. 

Warningand  presentiment  availed  just  so  much 
as  to  make  her  hesitate — no  more.  For  her  life 
she  could  not  have  spoken  the  words  that  would 
have  sent  Mark  Ramsay  away  from  her  forever. 
When  he  said,  "  Is  this  your  very  last  answer  ?" 
she  could  only  look  up  at  him  timidly,  murmur- 
ing, 

"  You  must  not  be  angry :  you  must  be  patient. 
If  you  knew  all  I  have  heard,  you  would  not 
wonder." 


BLANCHE  ELLERSLIE'S  ENDING. 


His  face  began  to  harden. 

"  Rare  tales,  I  dare  be  sworn.  With  all  the 
talent  for  invention  that  is  abroad,  it's  very  odd 
better  novels  are  not  written  nowadays.  And 
do  you  think  ft  is  only  about  me  that  fabliaux  are 
made  ?  I  find  it  so  much  pleasanter  to  take  peo- 
ple as  I  find  them,  instead  of  on  hearsay ;  and 
so  much  wiser  not  to  trouble  myself  with  what 
happened  before  my  time.  But  if  one  were  to 
believe  half  one  hears —  Mrs.  Ellerslie,  as  you 
are  so  fond  of  listening  to  stories,  I'll  tell  you 
one.  It's  not  very  sensational,  but  it's  true. 

"When  people  told  you  so  much  about  my 
past,  did  they  tell  you  that  some  time  ago  I  spent 
twelve  months  in  India?  No?  It  was  so, 
nevertheless.  I  was  a  poor  man  in  those  days, 
and  only  too  thankful  to  be  set  forward  on  my 
road,  or  helped  in  getting  at  the  big  game.  I 
had  heard  a  good  deal  of  Indian  hospitality  be- 
fore I  started  ;  I  was  not  prepared  for  half  the 
kindness  I  met  with.  With  one  regiment  in  par- 
ticular, I  lived  nearly  three  months,  at  free  quar- 
ters— the  — th  Hussars,  who  were  quartered  at 
Meerut.  The  day  before  I  was  to  leave  them  to 
return  home,  sitting  alone  with-  the  Chief  in  his 
bungalow,  I  naturally  offered  to  execute  any 
commission  for  him  or  for  any  other  comrade. 

"  '  Well,  there's  one  thing  you  might  do.'  Colo- 
nel Neville  said,  "  but  I  hardly  like  to  ask  you, 
though  it  would  please  several  others  in  the 
regiment  besides  me.  There's  one  of  ours  whom 
you  have  never  seen  yet,  though  you've  heard 
him  talked  over  often  enough,  for  he's  been  on 
the  sick-list  since  you  came  here.  It's  a  very 
sad  case.  We  liked  what  we  saw  of  him  im- 
mensely, when  he  joined,  and  thought  we  had  got 
a  real  acquisition  ;  but  I  don't  think  he  has  done 
ten  days'  duty  since,  nor  dined  a  dozen  times 
at  mess.  He  was  very  shaky  from  the  first, 
and  he's  never  given  himself  half  a  chance  since ; 
for  he  does  nothing  but  mope  in  his  bungalow, 
smoking  like  a  chimney,  and  I'm  very  much 
afraid,  drinking  to  match.  He  don't  look  fit  to 
travel,  and  seems  to  hate  the  idea  of  going  home ; 
but  the  doctor  says  the  sea  voyage  is  his  last 
chance.  He  was  very  loth  to  move ;  so  I  got  his 
sick-leave  without  consulting  him,  and  he  starts 
to-morrow.  Now,  if  you  are  not  in  any  great 
hurry — you  haven't  taken  your  passage  yet,  I 
know — I  thought  perhaps  you  wouldn't  mind 
looking  after  him  as  far  as  Calcutta.  You'll 
have  to  travel  slower  of  course;  but  otherwise 
he  won't  be  much  trouble :  he's  as  gentle  as  a 
girl  in  his  ways,  spite  of  the  drink.' 

"An  act  of  simple  charity  was  not  much  re- 
turn for  all  the  kindness  I  had  met  with  there. 
So  I  said  :  and  so  it  was  settled.  I  did  not  see 
my  travelling  companion  till  I  called  for  him 
at  his  bungalow  next  evening.  I  thought  I  had 
seldom  looked  on  a  handsomer  face,  though 
death  was  written  on  it  very  plainly  ;  and  I  was 
quite  struck  by  the  pleasantness  of  his  voice  as 
he  said  good-bye  to  his  comrades ;  for  every  of- 
ficer of  the  regiment  was  there  to  see  him  off. 
Beyond  a  few  sentences  of  commonplace  courte- 
sy exchanged  then,  very  few  words  passed  be- 
tween us  that  night ;  and,  when  we  reached  our 
first  halting-place,  he  seemed  so  tired  that  I  did 
not  tempt  him  to  talk. 

"There    were    no    railways   in    those    days. 
Travelling  was  done  by  dawk-gharries.  You  trav-  j 
el  always  by  night,  resting,  if  there's  no  neces-  i 


sity  to  push  forward,  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 
I  saw  scarcely  any  thing  of  my  travelling  com- 
panion except  at  meals,  at  which  he  made  a  mere 
pretense  of  eating,  and  then  betook  himself  to  lie 
down  again  in  his  own  room  till  it  was  time  to 
start.  He  did  not  seem  inclined  to  talk,  but  his 
manner  was  always  winning,  and  he  seemed 
very  grateful  to  me  for  lingering  with  him  on 
the  road.  So  it  went  on,  till  we  halted  on  the  sixth 
day  at  a  lonely  station  beyond  Benares.  When 
he  got  out  of  his  gharry,  he  seemed  scarce  able 
to  walk  into  the  dawk  bungalow,  and  said  he 
would  try  to  sleep,  for  he  could  swallow  no 
food.  So  I  breakfasted  alone,  and  afterward  be- 
gan to  doze.  I  woke  up  with  a  start — feeling 
sure  that  there  was  some  one  in  the  room  near 
me,  though  I  had  not  heard  the  door  open. 

"  My  companion  stood  there,  resting  his  hand 
on  the  table  and  swaying  to  and  fro.  The  sun- 
blinds  were  closely  drawn,  and  the  room  was 
very  dark;  yet  I  could  see  his  face — deathly 
white — and  the  gleaming  of  his  great  black  eyes. 
From  certain  significant  words  dropped  by  my 
bearer  I  guessed  what  his  habits  had  'been 
throughout  the  journey,  and  delirium  tremens 
was  the  first  idea  that  crossed  my  mind. 

"  *  I'm  not  drunk !'  he  said,  as  though  he  read 
my  thoughts  ;  '  I'm  dying,  that's  all ;  and  I — 
I  daren't  die  alone.' 

"  I  sprang  up  just  in  time  to  catch  him  in  my 
arms  as  he  stumbled  forward,  and  I  laid  him 
down  on  my  couch,  from  which  he  never  stirred 
again.  There  are  times,!  believe,  when  a  man 
must  speak — even  to  a  dog  or  his  worst  enemy 
— rather  than  keep  silence  altogether.  So  it 
came  to  pass  that  I,  a  mere  chance  acquaintance, 
heard  his  last  confession,  spoken  slowly  and  pain- 
fully in  the  lulls  between  the  heart-spasms.  I 
dare  say  the  story  is  very  dry  and  old  ;  but  I  nev- 
er listened  to  one  quite  like  it,  and  it  made  rath- 
er a  strong  impression  on  me.  I  remember  it 
almost  word  for  word. 

"  He  had  served,  till  he  got  his  lieutenancy, 
in  a  heavy-dragoon  regiment;  and  during  those 
three  years  met  a  woman  who — unwittingly  as 
I  thoroughly  believe — turned  all  the  current  of 
his  life  awry.  Neither  did  he  accuse  her.  He 
accused  only  his  own  folly,  for  having  been  so 
bewitched. 

"  '  She  was  only  in  play,'  he  said  ;  '  and  she 
could  not  guess  that  it  was  playing  the  devil  with 
me.  She  would  not  have  soiled  the  tip  of  her 
little  finger  for  my  sake  ;  and  there's  no  sin  or 
shame  on  earth  that  I  would  not  have  worked 
out  at  the  beck  of  that  same  finger.  I  never 
told  her  as  much.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  a 
syllable  to  her  that  her  husband  might  not 
have  listened  to.  And  this  is  how  we  parted. 
I  was  going  on  leave  to  see  after  sotne  of  my 
mother's  affairs,  that  ought  to  have  been  attend- 
ed to  long  before  :  I  should  not  have  gone  even 
then,  but  she  knew  how  things  stood  with  me, 
and  would  have  it  so. 

"  '  To  reward  me  for  being  "  dutiful  and  obe- 
dient," I  was  to  have  as  many  waltzes  as  I  chose 
at  a  dance  that  came  off  at  barracks  that  night. 
I  had  heaps  to  do,  but  I  managed  to  get  there 
just  as  the  first  quadrille  was  over.  She  was 
sitting  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner,  talking  very 
earnestly  to  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, though  I  had  hoard  his  name  often  enough  ; 
for,  to  give  him  his  due,  I  believe  there's  no  bet- 
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ter  soldier.  I  felt  hot  and  savage,  and  then  sick 
at  heart,  before  she  spoke. 

"  *  I  wasn't  to  be  furious.  When  she  promised 
me  those  unlimited  waltzes,  she  had  reckoned 
without  Oswald  Gauntlet,  who  was  a  very,  very 
old  friend  ;  and  old  friends  were  so  exacting. 
He  had  travelled  a  long  way  to  be  there  that 
night ;  and  she  had  been  weak  enough  to  prom- 
ise him  the  first  waltz  and  galop  at  all  events. 
Apres,  on  verrait. 

"  ' I  felt  very  dizzy  just  then ;  yet  not  so  diz- 
zy, but,  as  I  turned  away,  I  heard  him  say,  with 
a"  half-laugh: 

"  '  "  It's  hard  lines  on  him  too,  poor  boy." 

"  ' And  she  laughed  too,  as  she  answered  : 

'' '  "  You  were  always  fond  of  children,  Oswald 
— fonder  than  I  am.  Shall  I  call  back  my  pret- 
ty page  ?" 

"  'Those  were  the  last  words  I  ever  heard  her 
speak  ;  and  I  never  saw  her  face  again.  I  got 
away  to  my  quarters  somehow,  and  I  got  through 
the  night — well,  very  much  as  I  have  got  through 
most  nights  since,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  after 
getting  to  London  was  to  arrange  an  exchange 
into  the  — th  Hussars.  I  never  went  near  the 
old  regiment  again,  and  I  never  answered  the 
letter  she  wrote  when  she  heard  I  was  going  to 
India,  though  I  did  answer  the  postscript  her 
husband  added.  He  was  a  rough  old  martinet, 
but  he  had  been  really  kind  to  me.  I  thought 
I  should  get  rid  of  her  by  coming  out  here,  but 
I  haven't.  The  drink  that  has  killed  me  has 
only  driven  her  away  for  an  hour  or  two.  And 
now —  Well,  there's  my  mother,  who  has  pet- 
ted me  since  I  was  born,  and  who  will  break  her 
heart  when  she  hears  of  this.  If  one  of  the  two 
could  come  and  sit  beside  me  now,  it  would  not 
be  the  mother  I'd  choose.  Look  here  :  you're  a 
real  good  fellow,  from  all  I  have  heard '  (I  am 
speaking  my  rote,  you  know,  Mrs.  Ellerslie); 
*  and  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  You'll  see  this 
buried  with  me ;  and  not  let  any  of  those  black 
devils  handle  it.' 

"He  drew  out  from  his  breast  a  broad  gold 
locket  in  a  double  case.  There  was  a  photograph 
in  the  front;  at  the  back  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper 
with  the  word  'Dear.' 

"  *  It's  very  absurd, '  he  went  on,  'very  childish, 
she  would  have  called  it.  I  cut  it  out  of  a  com- 
mon invitation-note  :  I  thought  it  looked  so  well 
in  her  handwriting.  Now  you  shall  hear  her 
name.' 

"He  drew  my  ear  down  close  to  his  mouth. 

"'If  ever  you  get  a  chance,  I  should  like 
you  to  tell  her  that  I  said  "God  bless  her!" — 
now.' 

"  Those  were  very  nearly  the  last  words  he 
spoke  intelligibly ;  for  the  spasms  came  on  sharp- 
er and  stronger  till,  half  an  hour  after,  he  was 
dead.  Mrs.  Ellerslie,  it's  just  possible  you've 
guessed  already  that  this  man's  name  was  Har- 
ry Armar;  and  whose  face  was  in  his  locket; 
and  why  I  have  broken  no  confidence  in  telling 
you  this  story." 

Guessed  it?  Yes;  she  had  done  that  long 
ago.  Eyes  less  keen  than  those  that  looked  down 
on  her  might  have  read  so  much,  even  before 
she  started  at  the  mention  of  Oswald  Gauntlet's 
name.  She  had  often  felt  mild  penitence  and 
self-reproach,  but  real  remorse  never  till  now. 
For  a  moment  she  was  as  much  shocked  and 
startled  as  if  she  had  been  brought  suddenly  into 


a  chamber  where  a  corpse  was  lying.  She  re- 
membered the  brave,  handsome  boy  so  well ;  re- 
membered how  she  had  laughed  that  night  at 
what  she  deemed  his  pettish  anger;  how  sure 
she  had  made  of  his  coming  back  to  her  lure; 
how  surprised  she  had  been  when  she  heard  of 
his  exchange  to  India  ;  how  vexed  when  no  an- 
swer came  to  her  farewell  letter ;  how  grieved 
when  she  heard  of  his  death.  How  different  all 
would  have  been,  had  she  known  then  what  she 
knew  now !  She  bowed  her  head  in  silence  for 
a  minute  or  two;  and  when  she  spoke  it  was 
low  and  brokenly. 

"I  have  done  deadly  harm;  though  I  never 
meant  it,  God  knows.  But  I  scarcely  deserve 
that  the  pain  should  come  from  you.  Could  you 
not  have  told  me  this  sooner,  or — later?" 

"I  never  thought  of  punishment,"  Mark  an- 
swered, "for  I  never  thought  that  you  deserved 
it.  Perhaps  I  am  not  a  fair  judge ;  but  you'll 
remember,  I  believed  from  the  first  all  the  harm 
had  been  done  unwittingly.  You  were  amusing 
yourself  as  hundreds  of  women  do :  the  only  pity 
was,  that  you  found  out  a  little  too  late  with 
what  a  brittle  toy  you  were  playing.  I  should 
fancy  poor  Armar  was  not  organized  to  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  every-day  life  long,  even  if 
he  had  never  crossed  your  path.  Only  think 
what  gaps  would  be  made  in  society  if  men  in 
general,  on  finding  out  they  had  mistaken  jest 
for  earnest,  were  to  flee  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  to  drown  their  disappointment  in 
strong  drink  !  I  told  you  all  this  partly  because 
I  was  in  a  fashion  bound  to  tell  you  some  time 
or  other ;  but  more  because  I  wished  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  ask  no  more  than  I  offer  when  I 
ask  you  to  let  the  past  bury  its  dead.  For  now — 
with  this  story,  which  some  good-natured  friends 
would  work  up  into  a  'sensation,'  fresh  from 
my  lips — I  ask  you,  once  more,  to  cast  in  your 
lot  with  mine.' 

For  the  last  few  minutes  Mark  had  kept  his 
eyes  averted  from  his  companion's  face,  as  though 
willing  to  give  her  time  to  recover  herself.  Be- 
fore he  looked  at  her  again,  he  knew  that  he  had 
won  the  day.  As  he  finished  speaking,  a  soft 
hand  crept  into  his  palm,  and  was  content  to  be 
clasped  ;  and,  as  their  lips  met,  Blanche  Ellerslie 
knew  of  a  surety  that  she  had  found  her  heart 
at  last. 

When  a  woman  of  her  experience — though 
she  was  comparatively  young  in  years — makes 
this  discovery  so  late,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  ^t  is  for  her  happiness  it  is  made.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  peasant  suddenly  made  rich  by 
lighting  on  a  treasure  hidden  in  the  ground  that 
he  has  delved  for  years.  There  is  great  joy  at 
first  over  the  new-gotten  wealth,  but  the  cares  and 
fears  of  guardianship  follow  soon ;  and  there 
will  be  heard  never  more  the  light-hearted  lilt- 
ing and  ready  laughter  that  made  the  cottage 
merry  when  it  held  nothing  that  thieves  would 
break  through  to  steal. 

Theirs  was  a  strange  wooing — strange  even 
for  these  days,  wherein  sentiment  does  not  great- 
ly abound.  Scarcely  a  word  of  tenderness  pass- 
ed between  the  two  before  they  were  irrevocably 
plighted ;  and  such  as  believe  in  omens  might 
have  noted,  as  an  evil  augury,  that  sharp  stings 
of  remorse  were  tingling  in  Blanche  Ellerslie's 
breast  when  she  betrothed  herself  to  a  man  who 
brought  her  a  message  from  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

LAURA  BRANCEPETH  could  not  affect  surprise 
at  the  news  that  greeted  her  when  she  came  in 
i'rora  driving.  Nevertheless,  she  was  exceed- 
ing wroth  ;  and,  as  was  her  wont  on  such  occa- 
sions, spoke  somewhat  unadvisedly  with  her  lips. 
Blanche  was  too  happy  just  then  to  quarrel  with 
any  one — much  less  with  a  real  friend.  The 
sharp  words  only  made  her  smile ;  and  she  an- 
swered as  serenely  as  if  she  had  received  the 
warmest  congratulations. 

4il'm  very  sorry,  dear.  You'd  have  liked  me 
to  have  married  some  great  church  dignitary, 
[  do  believe.  But  I  don't  know  any  bachelor 
bishop ;  and,  though  the  Dean  of  Torrcaster  is  a 
widower,  I  could  not  have  become  bone  of  his 
bone  even  to  please  you.  For  my  part,  I  think 
it's  better  for  like  to  match  with  like — sinners 
with  sinners,  and  saints  with  saints.  Besides, 
Mark  and  I  have  sown  all  our  wild  oats,  and  we 
shall  do  nothing  henceforth  but  quiet  family 
gardening." 

Laura  Brancepeth  had  the  outline  in  her  mind 
of  a  retort  at  once  scriptural  and  severe,  relating 
to  seeds  and  tares,  and  reaping  the  whirlwind  ; 
but  she  got  her  metaphor  into  a  tangle,  and  so 
gave  it  up,  contenting  herself  with  observing, 
that  "she didn't  believe  insudden  conversions,  but 
that  she  was  tired  of  preaching,  and  only  hoped 
the  other  would  not  one  day  have  cause  to  re- 
member her  sermons  when  it  was  too  late." 

Mrs.  Ellerslie's  face  put  on  the  carressing  look 
that  women,  no  less  than  men,  found  it  hard  to 
withstand. 

"  Too  late  to  warn,  perhaps,"  she  said ;  "  but, 
Queenie,  not  too  late  to  wish  me  happy.  No  one 
would  be  sorrier  than  you,  I  know,  if  your  proph- 
ecies were  by  any  chance  to  come  true." 

Lady  Laura's  gusts  of  temper  never  lasted 
long,  she  stooped  and  kissed  her  friend  very  af- 
fectionately. 

"  I  do  wish  you  harjpy,  dear,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart ;  and,  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
confess  to  me  that  it  was  otherwise,  I  promise 
you  that  I  won't  answer  with — '  I  told  you  how 
it  would  be.'  " 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  never  could  bear  malice, 
for  having  been  worsted  in  fair  fight.  She  had 
done  her  very  uttermost  to  thwart  and  counter- 
mine Mark  Ramsay  ;  but,  now  that  he  had  final- 
ly prevailed,  she  was  as  ready  to  shake  hands  as 
if  she  had  been  throughout  his  warmest  partisan. 
When  they  next  met,  she  greeted  him  quite  cor- 
dially ;  making  him  free  of  her  house  at  all  ca- 
nonical hours,  and  entered  with  great  energy  and 
good-will  into  all  preparations  for  Blanche's 
marriage. 

There  was  much  lawyer's  work  to  be  done  ; 
for  Mrs.  Ellerslie  was  by  no  means  a  portionless 
bride,  and  Mark's  liberality  in  point  of  settle- 
ments needed  rather  the  check  than  the  spur. 
As  a  poor  man  he  had  always  been  free-handed 
to  a  fault,  and  wealth  had  not  made  him  miser- 
ly, or  even  careful  to  count  the  cost.  In  all  this, 
beyond  a  few  timid  objections  to  excess  of  gen- 
erosity, Blanche  took  little  concern ;  but  when 
she  was  asked  to  choose  her  trustee,  she  named 
without  hesitation,  a  cousin  of  the  late  Colonel 
Ellerslie,  and  principal  executor  of  his  will. 
She  had  seen  comparatively  little  of  George  An- 
struther ;  but  she  knew  that  her  husband  trust- 


ed implicitly  in  his  judgment  and  honor,  and 
more  than  once  had  sought  his  advice  and  as- 
sistance. Since  she  had  become  a  widow,  she 
had  always  found  him  ready  and  willing  to  as- 
sist her  in  business  matters,  of  which  she  was 
ignorant  as  a  child. 

Mr.  Ansthuther  had  gone  out  when  compara- 
tively young  to  a  lucrative  appointment  in  India  ; 
interest  was  more  powerful  then  than  it  is  now- 
adays, and  the  cadets  of  certain  families — un- 
less actually  deficient  in  ability — had  a  kind  of 
hereditary  claim  to  rapid  advancement.  He  was 
a  just  and  upright  man,  and  would  have  scorn- 
ed to-  exact  a  doit  more  than  his  due  either  from 
rich  or  poor ;  but  saving  withal,  with  a  shrewd, 
sagacious  eye  forall  legitimate  chances  of  increas- 
ing his  store,  and  well  able  to  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  grain  in  the  tempting  speculations  that  even 
then  were  rife  in  the  East.  So  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  at  the  age  of  forty-five — some  six 
years  before  the  opening  of  this  story — he  was 
enabled  to  retire  with  a  fortune  that,  added  to 
his  pension,  was  affluence  to  one  of  his  tastes. 

From  the  morning  when  George  Anstruther 
sailed  out  of  the  Downs  to  the  evening  when  he 
saw  the  points  of  the  Needles  glimmering  white 
through  the  twilight,  he  had  never  once  set  foot 
on  English  ground.  Absence  of  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  will  make  most  men  feel 
aliens  at  first  in  their  birth-land;  with  some, 
this  feeling  of  estrangement  never  quite  wears 
away.  So  it  was  with  Austruther.  For  many 
years  he  had  lived  almost  entirely  alone;  for 
his  station,  though  an  important  one,  lay  far  up 
the  country  out  of  the  line  of  traffic;  and  the 
scanty  European  society  that  lay  within  his 
reach  had  rather  repelled  than  attracted  hrm. 
Solitude  had  not  made  him  morose  or  eccentric, 
but  it  had  fostered  the  shy  reserve  natural  to  him. 
His  habits  were  too  set  now  to  be  altered  great- 
ly by  change  of  clime. 

His  living  relatives  were  singularly  few,  and 
even  with  the  nearest  of  these  he  had  coire- 
ponded  but  rarely ;  so,  when  he  landed  in  Eng- 
land there  were  none  who  would  have  travelled 
far  to  bid  him  "Welcome  home."  Anstruther 
did  not  feel  this  isolation,  as  many  would  have 
done.  Perhaps  he  rather  rejoiced  that  absence 
of  any  famSy  ties  left  him  free  to  live  after 
his  own  fashion  without  seeming  ungracious  to- 
ward his  kinsfolk.  He  paid  a  few  duty-visits  in 
the  first  few  months  after  he  landed ;  but  these 
were  made  as  brief  as  possible,  and  were  never 
repeated.  Before  the  year  was  out  he  had  es- 
tablished himself  in  a  house  on  the  north-west- 
ern border  of  St.  John's  Wood — very  modest  in 
appearance,  but  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold  him 
and  his  belongings,  and  with  ground  enough 
around  it  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  being  hem- 
med in  or  overlooked.  Other  reasons  besides  a 
fancy  for  seclusion  guided  Anstruther  in  the 
choice  of  a  dwelling.  For  some  time  past  chem- 
istry had  been  his  favorite  pursuit,  and  he  had 
no  mind  that  any  timid  or  sensitive  neighbor 
should  take  out  an  "injunction"  against  his 
laboratory. 

Most  of  his  Indian  contemporaries — less  lucky 
or  less  prudent  than  himself — were  still  toiling 
on  out  yonder ;  so  in  London  he  found  few  per- 
sonal friends.  Nevertheless,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber without  difficulty  of  the  two  clubs  into  which 
he  sought  admission — the  Planet  and  the  Orion. 
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At  one  of  these  he  was  sure  of  a  faultless  dinner ; 
at  the  other,  sure  of  finding  scope  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  rare  skill  at  whist  and  piquet.  Be- 
yond some  half-dozen  fevers,  that  had  left  no 
seeds  of  disease  behind,  he  had  never  known  what 
sickness  meant ;  but  his  daily  routine  was  as  reg- 
ular as  if  he  had  been  condemned  to  live  by  rule. 

Winter  or  summer,  he  breakfasted  always  at 
nine;  then  came  a  huge  cheroot,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  morning  paper ;  then  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory till  about  noon.  Then,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  might  be  outside,  he  went  out  on 
horseback  for  two  hours,  neither  less  nor  more ; 
never  through  the  streets  or  in  the  Row,  but 
straight  out  into  the  country  —  not  dawdling 
along  on  a  leisurely  constitutional,  but  riding 
quite  as  sharply  as  was  good  for  the  legs  and 
wind  of  the  cattle  that  carried  him.  He  gave* 
great  prices  for  his  hacks,  and  was  too  good  a 
judge  not  to  get  his  money's  worth.  When  he 
came  in,  he  changed  his  dress  completely — sol- 
itude had  not  made  him  the  least  of  a  sloven — 
and  drove  down  to  the  Orion,  where  he  played 
whist  or  piquet  till  seven.  After  dressing  again, 
unless  there  were  special  reasons  for  the  contrary, 
he  dined  at  the  Planet.  Though  he  never  offer- 
ed to  join  any  other  party,  he  seldom  dined  alone. 
There  was  generally  some  one  ready  to  take  the 
second  place  at  the  corner-table,  to  which,  ere 
long,  he  acquired  a  prescriptive  right ;  for  it 
was  known  in  the  Planet  that  Mr.  Anstruther's 
talent  in  composing  a  menu — simple  or  elaborate 
— was  exceptional,  and  that  he  could  talk  sensi- 
bly on  most  subjects,  without  speaking  ex  cath- 
edra. 

"  Not  half  a  bad  fellow,  when  you  know  him  ; 
and  devilish  shrewd,  too,  but  wants  drawing  out " 
— was  the  club  verdict — a  pretty  just  one,  a&such 
verdicts  commonly  are. 

After  his  black  coffee  he  smoked  one  digestive 
cheroot — very  slowly,  and  in  silence,  for  choice 
— and  then  betook  himself  to  the  Orion  again, 
where  his  brougham  was  always  waiting  at  mid- 
night. After  that  hour  he  could  not  be  tempted 
to  begin  a  rubber. 

Though  his  acquaintance  without  the  walls  of 
the  Planet  and  the  Orion  was  so  confined,  when 
he  was  permanently  established  in  town,  invita- 
tions began  to  drop  in  ;  but  these  xjjere  one  and 
all  courteously  declined  ;  and  when  it  became 
known  that  there  was  no  exception  whatever  to 
Mr.  Anstruther's  rule  of  never  dining  out  and 
never  entertaining  at  home,  the  Amphitryons 
forebore  to  disquiet  him.  Only  one  or  two  very 
intimate  friends  could  tempt  him  sometimes  to 
slightly  vary  the  even  tenor  of  his  life ;  chiefest 
among  these  was  Walter  Ellerslie.  These  two 
were  not  only  kinsmen,  but  had  seen  much  of 
each  other  in  India.  Each  had  learned  long 
ago  to  value  aright  the  sterling  qualities  of  the 
other's  nature — disguised  in  the  one  case  under 
shy,  cold  reserve  ;  in  the  other,  by  a  curt,  incisive 
manner,  that  at  its  best  was  any  thing  but 
courtly. 

Colonel  Ellerslie  was  passionately  fond  of 
whist,  and  a  hopelessly  bad  player.  His  errors 
sprang  not  from  rashness  or  want  of  thought, 
but  from  a  combination,  peculiar  to  himself,  of 
a  set  of  rules,  of  which  all  that  were  not  absurd 
were  more  or  less  false  in  principle.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  intrepid  men  alive ;  and  not 
only  in  his  profession,  but  in  ordinary  life,  acted, 


whether  for  right  or  wrong,  with  singular  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  When  he  sat  down  to  the 
whist-table,  the  whole  nature  of  the  man  seemed 
changed.  He  became  timorous  and  vacillating 
to  a  degree ;  avaricious  of  his  trumps  in  season 
and  out  of  season ;  and  leading  from  his  weak- 
est suit,  rather  than  from  ace  queen.  He  would 
certainly  have  chosen  the  "happy  dispatch" 
of  throwing  up  his  hand,  rather  than  lead  up  to 
an  exposed  honor. 

Some  years  ago  there  flourished  in  the  shires 
anotable  sportsman,  from  whom  it  was  said  many 
useful  hints  had  been  gained  by  such  as  had  got 
a  bad  start,  and  wished  to  know  which  way  the 
hounds  were  turning.  They  watched  the  line 
that  he  was.  taking,  and  then  took  exactly  the 
opposite  one  :  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  were 
right.  So  a  beginner  at  whist  might  have  great- 
ly improved  himself  by  watching  Colonel  El- 
lerslie's  plav  whenever  there  was  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  and  thenceforth  noting  that  card  as  the 
very  last  to  be  produced  under  the  circumstances. 
Even  had  he  been  likely  to  take  schooling  pa- 
tiently, he  was  so  palpably  incorrigible,  that  few 
would  have  wasted  reproach  on  him,  much  less 
argument.  He  lived  and  died  in  happy  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  blundering  that  made  him  a 
very  proverb  amongst  those  who  suffered  there- 
by. The  Colonel  had  a  great  idea  of  playing 
"  in  good  company,"  as  he  termed  it — in  no  wise 
alluding  to  the  social  position  of  those  who  made 
up  the  party,  but  to  their  celebrity  at  the  game. 
He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Orion  ;  for.  not  be- 
ing a  rich  man,  he  was  too  prudent  to  pit  him- 
self constantly  against  men  by  whom  he  felt  he 
was  overmatched  ;  but  nothing  pleased  him  so 
much  as  an  occasional  rubber  there.  If  he  lost 
his  money,  as  was  generally  the  case,  he  grudged 
it  not  a  whit ;  if  he  won,  were  it  ever  so  little, 
he  went,  home — prouder  than  Diomedes  bringing 
back  from  the  Trojan  camp  the  fatal  horses  of 
Rhesus. 

When  Ellerslie  first  appeared  at  the  Orion,  it 
was  as  Anstruther's  guest ;  and  there  was  great 
marvel  that  he,  who  would  often  wait  for  an  hour 
or  more  rather  than  cut  in  at  a  second-rate  ta- 
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ble,  should  have  brought  in  a  man  to  whom  the 
veriest  neophyte  in  the  -club  could  have  given 
one  point  in  ten.  But  Anstruther  only  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  quiet  smile — it  Was  his  way 
of  declining  discussion — whenever  the  anomaly 
was  hinted  to  him,  and  would  sit  patiently  for  a 
Whole  evening  conniving,  so  to  speak,  at  the  oth- 
er's blunders ;  never  once  at  the  most  flagrant 
of  these  lifting  his  shaggy  gray  eyebrows,  that 
arched  themselves  readily  enough  over  much 
more  venial  transgressions.  Others  too,  less  dis- 
posed to  indulgence,  deemed  it  better  to  suffer 
in  silence  ;  partly  out  of  deference  to  Ellerslie's 
entertainer,  partly  because  it  seemed  scarce  safe 
to  vent  spleen,  however  justly  provoked,  on  the 
grim  old  martialist. 

Philosophers  and  politicians  have  ceased  long 
ago  to  write  treatises  De  Amicitia ;  and  even 
Corinna  finds  graver  or  more  passionate  use  for 
her  pen  than  inditing  sonnets  to  a  female  favor- 
ite. The  romance  of  sentiment  rarely  survives 
our  school-days ;  and  surely  these  gray-beards 
had  cast  such  follies  far  behind  them.  Yet  I 
doubt  if  sincerer  sacrifice  ever  was  laid  on  the 
altar  of  Friendship  than  the  one  just  recorded. 

For  his  hospitality  George  Anstruther  never 
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would  take  payment  in  kind.  When  his  cous- 
in's regiment  was  quartered  within  easy  distance 
of  London,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  visit  the 
pretty  villa  in  which  the  other  had  set  up  his 
household  gods.  Before  she  became  a  widow, 
he  had  only  met  Blanche  Ellerslie  twice — each 
time  by  accident.  The  duties  of  executorship 
brought  them  more  together  of  necessity.  Then, 
despite  his  reserve  and  shyness,  Anstruther  show- 
ed himself  so  thoroughly  kind  and  considerate, 
that  Blanche  conceived  a  great  liking  for  and 
confidence  in  him ;  and  thenceforth  did  not  scru- 
ple to  rest  entirely  on  his  advice  in  any  impor- 
tant matters  of  business.  These  consultations 
were  always  made  by  letter. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  a  certain  bright  May  morning  Mr.  Ans- 
truther walked  in  his  garden,  smoking  slowly  his 
after-breakfast  cheroot.  When  he  walked  his 
step  was  planted  firmly,  never  springily ;  and  all 
his  movements  were  marked  by  a  kind  of  mechan- 
ical slowness.  His  frame,  naturally  tall  and 
spare,  had  grown  gaunt  and  angular  under  twen- 
ty-five years'  endurance  of  Eastern  dust  and  sun. 
His  features  were  roughly  cast,  but  rather  regu- 
lar than  otherwise  ;  and  though  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  were  crossed  by  myriads  of  intersecting 
lines,  none  were  as  yet  very  deeply  grained.  His 
strong  short  hair,  carefully-trimmed  whiskers, 
and  thick  eyebrows,  were  all  of  the  same  dark- 
grizzled  hue  ;  and  his  eyes,  of  a  paler  gray,  were 
steady  without  being  searching,  with  a  kind  of 
look  in  them  of  judicial  authority — not  unbecom- 
ing one  who  had  spent  the  better  part  of  his  life 
in  winnowing  grains  of  truth  out  of  sheaves  of 
falsehood,  and  from  whose  decision  there  had  sel- 
dom been  appeal.  His  feet  were  large  and  clum- 
sy, but  his  long  hands  were  well-shaped,  and  the 
nails  carefully  trimmed,  though  dark  specks  here 
and  there  betrayed  the  nature  of  his  favorite  pur- 
suit. 

Neither  in  face  nor  figure  was  there  a  single 
point  on  which  the  eye  of  an  artist  or  of  a  wo- 
man would  have  loved  to  linger  ;  yet,  in  a  crowd 
of  strangers,  you  Would  probably  have  singled  out 
George  Anstruther  as  worthy  of  a  second  glance. 
You  would  have  guessed  that  you  looked  upon  a 
man  whose  strength  lay  rather  in  patient  pertinac- 
ity, than  in  daring  genius  or  passionate  impulse 
— a  man  not  easily  moved  by  avarice  or  ambition, 
but  yet  who  would  seldom  fail  to  work  out  his  own 
end  by  his  own  means — a  man  self-respecting,  if 
not  entirely  God-fearing  ;  who  might  possibly  be 
goaded  or  beguiled  into  the  commission  of  some 
great  crime,  but  scarcely  into  any  action  merely 
base  or  mean — a  man  who  would  pass  safely 
through  toils  and  temptations  in  which  others 
would  surely  be  entangled,  and  over  whom  the 
Lust  of  the  Eye  and  the  Pride  of  Life  had  as  yet 
seldom  prevailed. 

It  was  a  morning  to  make  one  forget  the  many 
sins  of  English  spring.  A  light  breeze  from  the 
north-west  came,  without  a  taint  by  smoke  or 
miasma,  straight  from  green  pasture-grounds, 
and  pink  orchards,  and  russest  fallows.  A  morn- 
ing that  would  have  braced  the  nerves  of  a 
hypochondriac  better  than  all  the  tonics  of  the 
faculty — a  morning  that  might  have  tempted  a 


would-be  suicide  to  give  the  world  another  cjaqnce 
of  making  him  amends  for  intolerable  wrong. 

Staid  and  sober  as  Anstruther  was,  he  wai  by 
no  means  inaccessible  to  weather  influences  grand 
he  was  very  happy,  after  his  own  fashion,  fc  he 
paced  to  and  fro,  halting  often  to  savor  the  fra- 
grance of  his  trim  parterres,  with  which  min- 
gled not  unpleasantly  the  keener  scent  of  the 
Manilla  weed.  He  was  no  gambler,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  word ;  for  his  stakes  both  at 
whist  and  at  piquet  were  invariably  such  as  could 
scarcely  have  damaged  the  fortune  of  a  much 
poorer  man ;  but  he  felt  success  or  defeat  none  the 
less  keenly ;  and  the  fact  of  the  previous  night 
having  been  an  exceptionally  good  one,  may  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pleasantness  of  his 
humor.  The  tenacity  of  his  memory  was  some- 
thing marvellous  ;  and  he  could  carry  more  than 
one  whist-problem  in  his  brain  quite  easily.  He 
was  working  out  rather  a  difficult  case  which  had 
occurred  on  the  previous  night,  and  had  just  de- 
termined that  his  own  and  his  partner's  cards 
could  not  possibly  have  been  played  to  more  ad- 
vantage, when  his  servant  brought  him  out  a  note, 
saying  that  the  bearer  waited  for  an  answer. 

It  was  a  dainty-looking  missive.  At  the  first 
glance  Anstruther  saw  that  it  was  a  woman's, 
and  the  second  told  him  whence  it  came.  When 
he  was  alone,  he  sat  down  and  opened  the  envel- 
ope deliberately,  taking  care  not  to  destroy  the 
intricate  monogram  of  violet  and  silver.  Con- 
sidering the  brevity  of  the  note,  it  took  strangely 
long  in  perusal. 

Therein,  for  the  first  time,  Anstruther  was 
made  aware  of  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  matrimonial  in- 
tentions, and  further  entreated,  if  he  was  not 
weary  of  doing  her  kindness,  to  take  charge 
thenceforth  of  her  separate  interests  as  her  trus- 
tee. 

"  But  it  is  so  much  easier  to  talk  than  to  write 
about  some  things,"  Blanche  concluded  ;  «•  and 
if  you  would  only  name  an  hour  that  would  suit 
you  best  for  calling  here,  I  would  be  quite  sure 
to  be  at  home  to  you,  and  to  no  one  else." 

Then  she  signed  herself  "  affectionately  "  in- 
stead of  "truly,"  as  heretofore. 

For  a  space  that  would  have  sufficed  to  get 
every  word  written  on  two  pages  by  heart,  George 
Anstruther  sat  musing ;  and,  as  he  mused,  he 
toyed  with  the  delicate  note,  passing  it  to  and 
fro  over  his  lips  and  nostrils,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  fresh  May-blossom. 

Mrs.  Ellerslie's  worst  enemy  would  not  have 
imputed  to  her  such  a  vulgarism  as  using  scent- 
ed paper,  and  George  Anstruther  was  little  wont 
to  give  imagination  the  rein ;  nevertheless,  he 
seemed  to  savor  a  suspicion  of  perfume.  Other 
roses,  besides  those  of  Gueldres  and  Provence 
have  been  known  to  impart  fragrance  to  the 
meanest  object  they  brush  with  their  petals — a 
fragrance  the  like  of  which  exhales  not  from  any 
herb  or  flower  of  earth,  the  like  of  which  no  cun- 
ning of  chemistry  can  imitate — a  fragrance  that 
will  endure  after  those  same  roses  are  withered 
and  dead.  As  Anstruther  mused,  his  bushy  gray 
brows  were  drawn  together,  and  the  lines  on  his 
forehead  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 

"Married  again!"  so  his  thoughts  ran;  "a 
risk  surely  for  one  of  her  stamp ;  she's  scarce 
likely  to  have  her  old  luck  over  again.  And  to 
Mark  Ramsay  too !  There's  more  than  risk 
there.  It's  the  same  man,  of  course,  I  heard  so 
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much  of  in  India.  He  was  not  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  out,  and  was  keen  enough  after  the 
big  game ;  but  he  found  leisure  enough  to  do 
harm  that  could  not  be  undone  in  a  lifetime. 
Didn't  he  come  into  a  great  fortune  a  year  or  so  j 
ago  ?  Not  that  that  would  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it :  she  has  more  than  she  wants  already. 
Well,  I'm  not  her  guardian,  or  even  a  very  old 
friend  ;  so  there's  no  reason  for  my  concerning 
myself  with  her  future,  beyond  looking  after  set- 
tlements and  investments.  Of  course  I'm  always 
ready  to  do  as  much,  for  poor  old  Walter's  sake. 
I'll  write  and  tell  her  so,  and  call  this  afternoon. 
Congratulation-visits  are  not  much  in  my  line; 
I'd  just  as  soon  get  this  one  over." 

When  he  had  written  a  few  lines  in  reply,  the 
hour  at  which  he  was  wont  to  betake  himself  to 
his  laboratory  was  past ;  but  he  went  out  into  the 
garden  again,  muttering,  while  he  lighted  a  fresh 
cheroot. 

"No  use  attempting  to  work;  it's  a  broken 
day." 

A  forenoon  passed  in  idleness,  was  not  the  only 
infraction  of  the  methodical  habits  which  had  be- 
come ingrained  in  Anstruther's  nature.     He  had  j 
long  been  accustomed  to  destroy  every  letter  that ' 
lie  received  so  soon  as   it  was  answered ;    but  i 
Blanche's  note,  instead  of  finding  its  way  to  the  j 
waste-basket,  was  dropped  into  a  drawer  in  the  ! 
writing-table,  the  key  of  which  was  always  turn-  [ 
ed.     The  circumstance  was  trifling  in  itself;  yet 
a  physiologist  might  have  found  ominous  signifi- 
cance therein.     When  a  clock,  that  for  years  has 
not  varied  a  second,  begins  all  at  once,  with-  j 
out  any  assigned  reason,  to  indulge  in  ever  so 
slight  vagaries,  it  is  a  chance  if  any    horolo- 
ger  will  make  it  thenceforth  keep  quite  correct 
time. 

Whether  Mrs.  Ellerslie  desired  to  show  grati-  j 
tude  to  her  trusty  counsellor  for  his  past  services,  j 
or  whether  she  desired  still  further  to  secure  his 
future  fidelity,  or  whether  she  was  prompted  by 
the  mischievous  devil  of  coquetry  that  had  been  j 
her  familiar  so  long — is  a  question  not  worth  dis-  j 
cussing.     All  these  motives — the  last  for  choice 
— may  have  influenced  her  that  afternoon. 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  was  once  heard  to  say, 
that  Blanche  would  flirt  with  a  baby  in  arms 
rather  than  not  flirt  at  all ;  and  truly  her  conduct 
on  certain  occasions — like  the  present  one,  for 
instance — made  the  imputation  seem   not  un- 
founded.    A  more  unpromising  subject  for  cap- 
tivation  than  George  Anstruther  could  scarcely 
be  imagined.     She  had  long  had  great  respect 
for  his  judgment,  and  confidence  in  his  honor, 
and  felt  grateful  to  her  late  husband  for  having  ! 
bequeathed  to  her  so  useful  an  ally.     Neverthe-  j 
less,  she  had  always  looked  on  him  in  a  sort  of  j 
professional  light,  and  seldom  thought  of  him  ex-  | 
oept  in  connection  with  business  of  some  kind.  ' 
It  was  on  business  he  came  to  speak  now — ay, 
more  than  that,  on  business  relating  to  her  own 
second  marriage. 

Anstruther,  to  do  him  justice,  after  offering 
his  brief  good  wishes,  seemed  disposed  to  keep 
the  conversation  on  a  correctly  formal  footing. 
It  was  not  his  fault  that  it  assumed  gradually  a 
quasi- cousinly  tone.  It  was  not  his  fault  if, 
whilst  deeds  were  being  consulted  and  vouchers 
verified,  Mrs.  Ellerslie,  instead  of  sitting  deco- 
rously at  the  table  over  against  her  adviser, 
chose  to  adopt  a  posture  befitting  a  pupil  of  Ga- 


maliel. Even  that  venerable  rabbi  might  have 
found  it  hard  to  meet,  quite  unmoved,  such  confi- 
ding upward  glances.  George  Anstruther  was 
neither  stock  nor  stone.  He  was  originally, 
perhaps,  not  colder  of  constitution  than  his  fel- 
lows ;  but  the  secluded  life  on  which  he  entered 
at  a  very  early  age,  added  to  a  shy  reserve  in- 
creasing with  his  years,  had  kept  him  to  a  great 
extent  clear  of  temptation  :  he  was  continent 
rather  by  force  of  habit  than  for  conscience'  sake. 
He  had  mixed  so  seldom  in  society,  from  youth 
upward  until  now,  that  a  woman's  voice  speaking 
low  and  sweetly  was  in  his  ears  like  the  sound 
of  some  strange  unearthly  music  ;  and  he  felt 
like  one  scanning  the  alphabet  of  an  unknown 
language,  as  he  looked  down  into  Blanche  El- 
lerslie's  eyes. 

Soon  his  thoughts  began  to  wander  from  dry 
business  details,  and  to  dwell  on  such  trifles  as 
the  fashion  of  a  skirt  or  the  hue  of  a  trimming. 
He  wondered  whether  any  two  colors  on  earth 
could  blend  so  harmoniously  as  lilac  and  white, 
or  were  so  fitting  to  be  twined  in  bright  brown 
hair.  He  was  not  unconscious  of  the  growing 
weakness,  and  strove  to  shake  it  off  with  inward 
self-contempt ;  but  it  fared  with  him  as  with  the 
victims  of  witchcraft  in  old  time,  who  never  could 
quite  complete  the  cross-sign  that  would  have 
set  them  free.  And  so  the  weaving  of  the  spell 
went  on.  He  became  so  absent  at  last  that 
Blanche  noticed  it. 

"You  have  got  quite  tired  over  these  dreadful 
papers.  It's  such  a  shame  of  me  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble.  Shall  we  put  them  all  away  till 
another  day  ?" 

As  she  spoke  she  laid  her  fingers  lightly  on  his 
wrist.  If  a  spirit  had  touched  him  in  his  sleep, 
Anstruther  could  scarcely  have  started  more 
violently. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said;  "but  I  was 
really  thinking  of  things  concerning  you,  though 
not  exactly  of  your  settlements.  I  am  not  tired 
in  the  least,  and  these  papers  are  very  simple. 
1  believe  I  quite  understand  what  has  to  be  done, 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  have  to  trouble 
ytm  much  more  about  this  business." 

"  But  you'll  come  again,  and  soon  ?"  she  said. 
"Do  you  never  mean  to  visit  me  except  as  my 
trustee  ?" 

Before  Anstruther  could  reply  the  door  open- 
ed slowly.  The  Brancepeths'  butler  was  an  elder 
of  infinite  discretion.  Incapable  of  hurrying 
himself,  he  was  not  less  indulgent  to  his  superiors 
than  to  his  inferiors,  and  far  too  discreet  to  make 
sudden  irruptions  on  a  tete-a-tete,  howsoever  in- 
nocent in  outward  seeming.  He  came  now  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  pleasure 
to  receive  Mr.  Ramsay.  Mr.  Ramsay  had  heard 
she  was  engaged,  and  would  detain  her  for  a 
few  minutes  only.  The  lady  did  not  stir  from 
where  she  sat,  but  glanced  up  at  her  companion 
rather  doubtfully. 

"I  meant  this  afternoon  to  be  all  yours,  and 
I  mean  it  still.  If  you  don't  mind  my  leaving 
you  for  a  very  little  while,  I'll  go  down  and  give 
Mark  his  audience.  I  shall  be  back  before  you 
have  finished  looking  through  my  photograph- 
book." 

Anstruther  rose  up  hastily. 

"  Don't  think  of  such  a  thing.  You  are  only 
too  kind  ;  but  I  really  must  leave  you,  now  that 
our  business-talk  is  done.  I  had  no  idea  how 
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late  it  was,  and  I  have  one  or  two  engagements 
that  I  can  not  break." 

She  pouted  a  little,  as  if  half  loth  to  be  gain- 
said. 

"You  know  best,  of  course.  I  didn't  moan 
to  be  exacting,  but  at  least  you'll  see  Mark  before 
you  go  ?  I  should  not  like  to  lose  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  you  acquainted." 

It  would  have  needed  a  very  keen  observer  to 
detect  the  shade  of  coldness  and  constraint  in 
Anstruther's  acquiescence  ;  and  the  slight  form- 
ality of  manner  afterward,  during  the  interchange 
of  the  few  courteous  commonplaces  with  Earn- 
say,  might  be  fairly  set  down  to  constitutional 
shyness. 

"A  quaint  creature,"  Mark  observed,  as  soon 
as  the  door  had  fairly  closed  behind  Anstruther  ; 
"  I  have  seen  the  very  image  of  him  in  some 
old  picture  or  another — ah!  I  remember  now 
— it's  the  faithful  steward  in  Hogarth's  Marriage 
a  la  mode ;  only  this  one  wears  whiskers  and  no 
wig.  I  hope  he'll  never  have  reason  to  hold  up 
his  hands  at  our  extravagance,  Bianchetta." 

"Don't  laugh  at  him,"  she  said  gravely. 
"You  would  not,  if  you  knew  how  thoroughly 
kind  and  useful  he  has  always  shown  himself  to 
rne,  though  I  never  had  the  grace  to  thank  him 
for  it  properly  before  to-day." 

"  I  don't  laugh  at  him.  Lawyers  who  under- 
stand their  business,  and  work  without  fees,  are 
too  rare  to  be  lightly  entreated.  I  would  not 
have  his  manner  thawed  for  the  world.  If  it 
were  a  shade  more  genial,  it  would  not  suit  a 
model  trustee." 

She  shook  her  head  reprovingly,  smiling  nev- 
ertheless ;  and,  five  minutes  later,  they  were 
speaking  of  matters  with  which  conveyancing 
had  little  enough  to  do. 

Whatever  were  the  engagements  for  that  after- 
noon  that  George  Anstruther  could  not  break, 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  them  before  he 
left  Craven  Square  far  behind  him.  Instead  of 
turning  his  steps  toward  either  of  his  clubs,  or 
toward  any  frequented  thoroughfare,  he  walked 
slowly  away  northward,  through  the  Regent's 
Park,  to  the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  some  time  a  fellow.  The 
grounds  were  almost  empty  ;  and  the  solitary 
bench  that  he  selected  lay  far  out  of  the  track  of 
the  few  loungers  who  wandered  hither  and  thith- 
er, mostly  in  pairs.  Minutes  passed  into  hours, 
and  still  Anstruther  sat  a-musing,  haunted  by 
the  echo  of  a  voice,  by  the  shadow  of  a  face,  and, 
most  of  all,  by  the  memory  of  a  look — the  look 
with  which  Blanche  Ellerslie,  before  she  spoke 
ever  a  word,  had  greeted  Mark  Ramsay. 

The  names  of  Hafiz  and  Firduzi  are  strange 
to  many ;  but  we  all  have  heard  or  read  of  the 
eloquence  of  Eastern  eyes.  They  gleam  not  less 
lustrously,  be  sure,  on  the  banks  of  Indus  or 
Ganges,  than  beside  the  waters  of  Shiraz.  No 
man  could  have  dwelt  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurv, 
with  almost  autocratic  power,  in  a  remote  Indian 
district,  without  having  chances  enough  of  study- 
ing such  language.  Anstruther  had  seen  eyes, 
compared  with  which  Blanche  Ellerslie's  might 
seem  dull,  melting  in  entreaty,  sparkling  in  prov- 
ocation, and  languishing  sometimes  in  passion 
not  wholly  venal ;  but  such  a  look  as  he  had 
watched  to-day — a  look  in  \\hichtherewasnone 
of  the  guile  of  coquette  or  courtesan,  but  only 
the  frank  confession  of  a  woman's  love — he  had 
C 


never  seen  before.  He  felt  somewhat  despond- 
ent as  he  thought  that  he  had  spent  two- 
thirds  of  the  span  of  human  life  without  ever 
winning  such  a  one  for  himself;  and  that  to  dream 
of  winning  such  a  one  now  would  be  the  very 
madness  of  vanity. 

His  reverie  was  not  rose-colored,  yet  it  cost 
him  a  painful  effort  to  break  it.  He  forced 
himself  back  into  the  groove  of  his  usual  habits 
that  evening,  but  the  chef  of  the  Planet  failed 
for  once  to  please  his  palate  ;  and,  in  the  first 
rubber  that  he  played  at  the  Orion,  if  his  partner 
had  not  been  one  of  those  irrational  loyalists 
who  think  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  ex- 
ception might  more  than  once  have  been  taken 
to 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  that  same  forenoon,  one  of  the  opening 
scene  in  another  drama  was  being  enacted  in 
another  garden — the  garden  of  Kensington,  to 
wit.  What  a  many  secrets  have  been  overheard 
by  those  ancient  elms,  since  Heneage  Finch  built 
the  boundary-fence  of  his  pleasaunce!  Could 
their  experience  be  set  forth  for  the  behoof  of 
modern  lovers,  would  they  be  apt,  I  wonder,  to 
encourage  or  to  warn  ?  If  they  said,  "Forbear !" 
the  word  would  be  whispered  very  timidly,  be 
sure,  on  such  a  morning  as  this. 

In  the  Hamadryad  there  was  ever  a  touch  of 
human  weakness,  that  the  daughters  of  Oceanus 
would  have  spurned,  and  from  which  the  Naiads 
and  Oreads  were  free.  She  was  not  immortal, 
you  know ;  her  fragile  life  might  any  day  be  cut 
short  by  the  woodman's  axe,  withered  by  long 
unseasonable  frosts,  or  blasted  by  cruel  lightning. 
Some  of  the  saddest  and  tenderest  of  ancient  le- 
gends are  those  which  tell  of  the  sorrows  of 
these  poor  nymphs,  for  whom  no  place  was  found 
on  Olympus,  and  whom  the  greater  gods  seldom 
deigned  to  notice,  unless  it  was  to  work  them 
woe.  So  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should 
sympathize  with  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mortals ; 
and  that  the  favorite  spots  for  love-trysts,  since 
the  trees  budded  in  Eden,  should  have  been  found 
in  forest  land. 

Mythology,  in  these  practical  days,  is  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  schools ;  and  if  any  of  those  who 
loitered  in  Kensington  Gardens  that  forenoon 
thought  of  such  old- world  fables,  it  was  probably 
such  an  one  as  that  sallow,  gray-bearded  man 
yonder — sitting  apart  and  alone,  seldom  lifting 
his  eyes  from  a  dingy  volume  in  antique  binding 
— a  bibliopole  most  likely,  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  his  purchase  of  yesterday  was  a  verita- 
ble Elzevir  or  no.  No  such  fancies,  you  might 
be  sworn,  crossed  the  brain  of  either  of  the  pair 
with  whom  we  are  now  concerned. 

Horace  Kendall  was  first  at  the  trysting-place, 
as  in  duty  bound.  In  the  pleasant  shadowy  nook 
where  he  sat,  any  idler  would  have  been  content 
to  lounge  an  hour  away  without  such  special  ob- 
ject as  a  meeting  with  Nina  Marston.  But,  be- 
fore ten  minutes  of  solitary  expectation  were 
gone,  Kendall  evidently  began  to  think  himself 
ill-used,  and  a  victim  either  of  circumstances  or 
caprice.  His  face — handsome  enough  in  its  own 
peculiar  style — was  something  like  a  flashily- 
furnished  room,  that  must  be  well  lighted  up  to 
be  attractive.  Just  now,  with  peevish  fretfulness 
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upon  it,  it  was  certainly  rather  the  reverse  of 
fascinating.  He  was  chewing  a  second  cigarette 
rather  viciously  between  his  teeth,  when  he  saw 
Nina  Marston  approaching. 

Few  people  would  have  called  Nina  beautiful- 
she  had  not  enough  regularity  of  feature  or  bril- 
liancy of  complexion  for  such  a  distinction — but 
fewer  still  would  have  denied  that  she  looked 
wonderfully  piquante  and  pretty,  sweeping  over 
the  grass  with  the  rapid  grace  inherited  from  her 
Spanish  ancestry ;  whilst  stray  gleams  of  sun- 
light flickered  on  the  ripples  of  her  rich  black 
hair — scarcely  concealed  by  the  excuse  for  a  bon- 
net matching  her  dress  of  misty  blue.  Even 
Kendall  did  her  that  much  justice  ;  and  his  brow 
cleared  involuntarily  as  he  rose  to  greet  her, 
though  his  first  words  were  querulous. 

"I  began  to  think  you  were  never  coming." 

"That  is  so  like  a  man,"  Nina  answered — "a 
man  who  has  nothing  to  do  bufc  to  stroll  out  after 
breakfast,  without  any  danger  of  being  question- 
ed about  'whithers  or  wherefores.'  I'm  sure  a 
cigarette  must  be  much  pleasanter  here  than  in 
a  hot,  stuffy  room.  I'm  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
late,  after  all ;  and  you  are  as  plaintive  as  if  I 
had  no  danger  and  difficulties  to  fight  with. 
Yes,  dangers — you  needn't  shrug  your  shoulders. 
It  isn't  very  likely  that  mamma  will  come  down 
or  want  me  before  I  get  back — we  weren't  home 
from  the  Broadlands  till  past  four — and  it  isn't 
very  likely  she'll  question  Rosie,  as  to  whether 
I've  been  with  her  this  morning  or  not ;  but  she 
might  do  it,  you  know,  and  then — " 

She  pursed  her  fii'm  scarlet  lips  significantly. 

Kendall  did  not  repent  being  unjust;  but  he 
had  tact  enough  to  see  that  to  persist  in  sulking 
was  scarcely  wise.  He  laid  his  lips  on  the  gloved 
hand  that  he  held,  with  a  grace  that  the  girl 
thought  perfect,  though  many  women  would  have 
termed  it  theatrical. 

"Can  not  you  guess  what  makes  me  exact- 
ing?" he  murmured.  "It  is  because  the  min- 
utes I  spend  with  you  seem  so  short  and  few, 
and  the  hours  I  spend  alone — I  am  always 
really  alone  when  I  don't  see  you — are  so  long 
and  dreary  ;  and  yet  I  should  be  miserable,  and 
hate  myself  forever,  if  you  got  into  trouble  on 
my  account  to-day.  I  fear  your  sister  would 
hardly  help  you  out  of  the  scrape." 

"Never!"  Nina  replied  decisively.  "Rosie 
is  the  most  good-natured  thing  alive,  as  a  rule  ; 
but  in  this  case  she  would  not  help  me  one  bit. 
It  was  all  I  could  do,  on  the  morning  after  her 
ball,  to  prevent  her  putting  mamma  on  her  guard 
about  you  and  me.  I  think  it's  partly  on  account 
of  something  Lord  Nithsdale  said — I  do  wish 
those  grave  elders  would  mind  their  own  affairs 
— but  it's  not  only  that.  She's  got  prejudices  of 
her  own,  I'm  certain." 

His  brow  grew  overcast  again. 

"  Yes :  it  isn't  likely  that  I  shall  ever  have  to 
be  grateful  to  Lady  Nithsdale  for  her  good  of- 
fices, or  her  good  word  either.  I  suppose  it  isn't 
in  her  to  be  uncivil  to  any  one  ;  but  her  manner 
grows  colder  every  time  we  meet,  and  that's  sel- 
dom enough,  God  knows.  So  you  weren't  home 
from  the  Broadlands  till  past  four  ?  How  you 
must  have  enjoyed  yourself!  It  was  so  pleasant 
for  me  to  sit  alone*  and  fancy  it  all — who  were 
your  partners,  and  what  they  said  ;  and  how  you 
listened,  and  smiled  back  at  them  ;  and  all  'the 
rest  of  it." 


He  shut  his  lips  quickly ;  but  scarce  quick 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a  base,  bitter  word 
— such  as  must,  indeed,  grate  on  any  woman's 
ears  ;  unless,  like  the  relatives  of  a  certain  lite- 
rate, "she  had  grown  steady  under  swearing." 
The  girl  looked  at  him  with  a  little  pained  sur- 
prise, but  without  a  particle  of  fear.  If  Lord 
Daventry's  daughter  was  to  be  ruled  by  terror, 
another  manner  of  man  than  Horace  Kendall 
must  have  swayed  the  iron  sceptre. 

"I  wish  very,  very  much  that  you  could  have 
been  there,"  she  said  simply ;  "  and  I  didn't  quite 
give  you  up  till  midnight ;  for  I  thought  it  just 
possible  you  might  have  got  an  invitation  at  the 
last  moment.  But  when  I  saw  that  wishing  was 
of  no  use,  I  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  I 
did  enjoy  myself  after  a  fashion  ;  I'm  not  a  bit 
ashamed  to  confess  it.  You  hardly  expected  me 
to  sit  sulking  in  a  corner,  or  to  waltz  with  tears 
in  my  eyes  ?  I'm  sure  I  can't  remember  what 
my  partners  said.  Much  the  same  as  usual,  I 
suppose;  but  I  can  remember  their  names,  I 
dare  say.  Hardly  any  of  them  are  friends  or  en- 
emies of  yours." 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  taunt  in  those  last 
words ;  yet  they  stung  him  not  the  less  sharply. 

"That's  very  likely,"  he  sneered.  "All  in 
your  sister's  set,  I  suppose — a  very  nice  set,  too. 
They  live  in  a  sort  of  Agapemone  of  their  own, 
and  don't  think  an  outsider  worth  nodding  to. 
They  are  the  very  partners  I  should  have  chosen 
for  you,  of  course,  if  I  had  had  to  choose." 

Gwendoline  Marston  was  not  by  any  means  a 
well-read  young  lady  ;  and  Spiritual  Wives  had 
not  then  been  written.  The  long  Greek  word 
fairly  puzzled  her. 

"  I  haven't  an  idea  what  you  mean  by  Aga- 
something-or-other ;  something  very  severe,  no 
doubt.  I  suppose  I'm  an  outsider,  too  ;  for  very 
few  of  Rosie's  set  ever  notice  me  much — unless 
it's  Regy  Avenel,  who  gives  me  a  turn  some- 
times for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  You  needn't 
be  captious  about  my  partners.  Wait  till  I  risk 
for  any  one  of  them  one  quarter  as  much  as  I 
have  risked  for  you  this  morning — something 
more  than  a  scolding,  as  you  know.  But  I  didn't 
come  out  here  to  quarrel.  Look  pleasant,  this  mo- 
ment, or  I'll  carry  back  what  I've  brought  for 
you.  Cross-grained  people  don't  deserve  any 
thing  half  so  pretty." 

She  opened  a  small  case,  holding  a  sort  of  arm- 
let like  an  Indian  bangle  ;  only  the  band  of  dead 
gold  was  flatter  and  broader,  and  it  was  closed 
with  a  spring-lock.  On  the  outside,  in  bright 
raised  Roman  letters,  was  the  word  "Nina;" 
and  within  was  engraved  a  date — the  date  of  the 
Nithsdale  ball. 

"  I  arrest  you  in  the  Queen's  name,"  she  said, 
laughing  delightedly  at  his  look  of  surprise,  "  and 
resistance  is  useless;  so  sit  still  and  be  hand- 
cuffed." 

As  she  spoke,  she  fitted  the  band  round  his 
arm,  and  closed  the  spring-lock  with  a  snap.  It 
was  not  so  tight  as  to  be  galling,  yet  not  loose 
enough  to  slip  below  the  wrist-joint ;  so  that 
under  any  ordinary  circumstances  the  sleeve 
would  hide  it. 

Very  wise  or  very  morose  he  must  surely  be, 
who  is  not  mollified  by  a  present  offered  timor- 
ously by  fair  white  hands.  Men  who  would  put 
aside  such  a  thing,  coming  from  one  of  their  fel- 
lows, as  though  it  savored  of  bribe,  would  no 
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more  reject  the  first  proof  of  a  woman's  generosity 
than  they  would  stay  the  dropping  of  the  summer- 
dew  ;  and  might  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it 


is  always  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive. 
The  consciousness  that  the  natural  order  of 
things  is  for  this  once  reversed,  does  not  make 


the  situation  less  pleasant.  When  Solomon  sat 
in  his  glory,  nnd  peace-offerings  were  laid  at  his 
feet  from  Ophir,  and  Arabia,  and  the  Isles  of  the 


Sea,  I  doubt  if  the  richest  of  thorn  all  fonnd  such 
favor  in  his  solemn  eyes  as  the  meanest  gift  of  the 
dusky  Sabaean  beauty. 
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Kendall  was  neither  a  sage  nor  a  stoic,  nor  at 
any  time  hampered  by  over-much  delicacy.  His 
ill-humor  vanished  instantly.  He  would  possibly 
have  preferred  a  trinket  that  he  could  have 
flaunted  more  ostentatiously— the  plebeian  drop 
in  his  blood  showed  itself  in  nothing  more  than 
in  a  garish  taste  in  personal  adornment — never- 
theless, he  was  much  gratified,  and  so  eloquent 
in  his  thanks,  that  Niha  was  fain  to  check  them. 

' '  It  isn't  worth  speaking  about, "  she  said,  with 
a  bright  blush  ;  "  but  I'm  so  glad  you  like  it, 
and  that  you  shonld  like  the  fancy,  too.  When- 
ever you  get  tired  of  it,  you  must  come  to  me  to 
take 'it  off;  for  it  can't  be  opened  without  the 
key,  which  I  mean  to  keep." 

Not  worth-speaking  about?  Perhaps  few  wom- 
en, unspoiled  "by  the  world,  think  any  homage 
paid  to  their  first  suzerain  cTamour  worth  a  second 
thought,  much  less  a  second  word.  Yet  there 
are  men,  not  especially  high-souled  or  unselfish, 
who  would  have  owned  to  a  certain  swelling  of 
the  heart,  had  they  guessed  with  what  infinite 
difficulty  and  risk  Nina  Marston  had  contrived 
to  order  that  armlet, ;  and  at  what  cost,  not 
only  of  self-denial,  but  of  self-abasement,  she 
had  contrived  to  beg  and  borrow  and  save  coin 
enough  to  pay  for  it.  If  Horace  Kendall  had 
b'jen  aware  of  these  details,  he  would  only  have 
smiled  ;  and  the  smile  would  have  been  half- 
contemptuons  of  the  girl's  folly,  half-exultant 
over  his  own  irresistible  charms. 

For  a  minute  or  two  they  sat  hand  in  hand, 
quite  silent ;  then  Nina  glanced  at  her  watch, 
and  rose  up  quickly. 

"I  must  go  now.  Don't  try  to  keep  me;  I 
feel  it  isn't  safe.  It's  always  bad  luck,  Do  go 
against  presentiments.  You  may  walk  with  me 
to  the  gate  if  you  like,  but  you  mustn't  come  out- 
side. I  don't  want  to  scandalize  my  respectable 
old  cabman.  It  was  so  nice  of  him,  to  bring  me 
here  all  through  by-streets,  just  as  if  he  guessed 
what  I  wished;  and  not  to  look  in  the  least  know- 
ing, when  I  told  him  to  wait  here.  I  only  hope 
he'll  be  as  discreet  in  taking  me  back." 

Kendall  had  studied  his  part  ofjeune  premier 
very  carefully  ;  he  thought  it  was  his  cue  here  to 
look  mildly  reproachful,  and  to  heave  a  little  in- 
jured sigh  ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  detain  his 
companion  either  by  word  or  gesture,  and  the  two 
walked  away  together. 

"I  shall  see  you  again  soon  —  very  soon?" 
Horace  asked,  when  they  were  nearing  the  gate. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  she  said  rather  drearily. 
"Every  day  it  seems  more  difficult  to  manage. 
We  go  to  the  Opera,  to-night,  of  course;  and 
to-morrow  there's  a  great  dinner  at  home,  and 
a  crowd  coming  in  the  evening.  On  Saturday 
there's  a  hateful  garden-party  of  the  Chetwynds' 
at  Twickenham.  I  do  so  wish  it  would  rain,  and 
spoil  those  horse-chestnuts  they  make  such  a 
fuss  about.  I  don't  see  a  chance  of  our  meeting, 
unless  it's  in  the  crush-room  to-night ;  and  then 
you  musn't  talk  to  me  for  more  than  a  second 
or  two." 

His  face  lowered  again ;  and  he  looked  at  her 
askance  from  under  his  bent  brows. 

"  I  have  always  heard  that  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way.  The  proverb  don't  seem  to  apply 
in  our  case.  I  suppose  we  shall  not  meet  again, 
till  some  one  of  your  acquaintance  gives  a  music- 
party  at  which  I'm  wanted.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  go  in  for  the  regular  professional  game.  Then, 


perhaps,  Lady  Daventry  wouldn't  mind  my 
giving  you  some  singing-lessons;  my  terms 
wouldn't  be  exorbitant,  and  your  voice  is  worth 
taking  some  pains  about." 

There  was  sorrowful  wonder  in  her  great  black 
eyes,  but  no  anger  or  upbraiding.  Considering 
her  quick,  willful  temper,  the  patience  with  which 
she  met  each  fresh  proof  of  his  peevish  ingrati- 
tude was  something  miraculous. 

"I  don't  deserve  that,"  she  said.  "Never 
mind  :  I'll  forget  it  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  but  I  wisli 
you  wouldn't  say  things  that  it  hurts  one  to  re- 
member. It  isn't  my  fault,  surely,  that  Lady 
Longfield  has  been  crossed  off  our  visiting-list, 
so  that  there's  no  chance  of  her  bringing  you  to- 
morrow evening.  I  don't  think  mamma  had  any 
special  reason  for  doing  it — she's  too  indolent  to 
quarrel  with  any  one — but  she's  rather  a  knack 
of  dropping  her  acquaintances.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  a  girl,  in  her  first  season,  teasing  people 
for  invv^ations  for  a  man — neither  her  cousin, 
nor  a  very  old  friend  ?  If  you  won't  trust  me,  I 
can't  help  it.  It  will  only  make  more  up-hill 
work  for  us  both." 

Kendall  had  the  tact  to  see  that  for  once  he 
had  touched  the  wrong  chord,  and  pressed  it  too 
long:  so  he  drew  the  contrition-stop  at  once. 
The  first  few  words  brought  the  light  back  into 
Nina  Marston's  face  ;  and,  after  the  usual  prom- 
ises to  write  and  so  forth,  they  parted  amicably. 

Horace  Kendall's  meditations  seemed  some- 
what checkered  in  their  kind  ;  for,  if  he  frowned 
twice  or  thrice  as  he  walked  back  across  the  park, 
his  lips  wore  an  insolent  smile  as  he  halted  in  a 
solitary  spot,  and,  drawing  back  his  sleeve,  let 
the  armlet  shimmer  in  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

WHEN  the  news  of  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  engage- 
ment was  announced,  there  was  in  the  world 
not  a  little  wonder;  and  much  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  chances  of  its  turning  out  happily. 
The  prophets  of  evil  were  to  the  prophets  of 
good  as  it  were  ten  to  one :  yet  few  of  these 
were  influenced  by  rancor,  or  any  thing  beyond 
the  purposeless  spite  of  the  hack-gossip,  who  is 
bound  to  be  cynical,  if  not  scandalous. 

The  animosities  that  Blanche  Ellerslie  had 
provoked  were  all  feminine,  and  not  very  bitter 
or  enduring.  Indeed,  many  who  had  watched 
jealously  the  going-out  and  coming-in  of  the 
dangerous  little  cruiser,  were  not  ill-disposed 
to  wish  her  "  God- speed,"  now  that  she  was  to 
sail  no  longer  under  her  own  flag ;  and  so  could 
have  less  excuse  than  ever  for  molesting  the 
stately  caravels  forging  onward  toward  nuptial 
roadsteads  and  havens. 

No  man  could  follow  such  a  career  as  Ram- 
say's had  been  for  years  past,  without  laying 
foundation  for  more  than  one  mortal  feud  :  but, 
if  Mark  could  not  speak  of  his  enemies  in  the 
words  of  the  old  Spanish  statesman  who  has  just 
passed  away — Its  sont  tons  fusilles — he  could 
comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  that  none  of 
them  was  just  now  to  the  fore  to  witness  against 
his  past,  or  augur  maliciously  of  his  future.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  since  the  early  me- 
ridian of  life  he  had  lived  so  much  abroad,  that 
the  untravelled  part  of  English  society  scarcely 
knew  him,  except  by  hearsay. 
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On  neither  side  were  there  any  of  those  ill- 
used  friends,  whose  querulous  voices  mar  the 
harmony  of  epithalamia.  In  the  early  and  mid- 
dle days  of  her  widowhood,  Blanche  had  not 
lacked  suitors  ;  but  of  late  her  disinclination  to 
marry  again  had  become  such  an  established 
fact,  that  no  one  had  cared  to  incur  an  almost 
certain  rejection,  which  might  bring  a  restraint 
on  the  pleasant  freedom  of  Platonic  straying. 
Others,  beside  Harry  Armar,  had  carried  away 
from  her  presence  the  sting  of  her  coquetry,  and  j 
had  striven  more  or  less  eifectually  to  deaden 
it  by  one  or  other  anodyne.  But,  of  all  that 
had  "known  her  intimately,  Oswald  Gauntlet  was  ' 
perhaps  the  only  one  who  had  never  quite  ceased  > 
to  think  of  her  in  the  light  of  his  possible  wife. 

Since  Mark  Ramsay's  name  was  first  quoted 
in  the  marriage-market,  his  demeanor  had  been  | 
so  carefully  guarded,  and  his  courtesy  so  justly 
apportioned,  that  no  chaperone,  howsoever  exact- 
ing or  sanguine,  could  complain  of  his  having 
trifled  with  the  affections  of  their  charges. 

If  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  not  much 
of  envy  or  uncharitableness,  doubt,  and  infinite 
curiosity,  were  expressed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
match.  It  could  not  exactly  be  called  an  ill- 
nssorted  one ;  for  the  several  ages  of  the  two 
affianced  were  suitable  enough  ;  and  they  might 
l>e  supposed  to  possess  a  certain  similarity  of 
tastes.  Nevertheless,  their  contract  seemed  to 
rouse  in  the  world  a  kind  of  buzz  of  expectation 
— such  as  pervades  the  gallery  when  two  renown- 
ed ecar/e-players  face  each  other.  If  any  of 
these  whispers  reached,  as  is  not  likely,  the  ears 
of  the  parties  chiefly  concerned,  neither  surely 
bestowed  on  them  a  second  thought;  for  Mark 
had  walked  too  long  after  his  own  devices  to 
care  a  straw  for  the  world's  wisdom  when  it 
criticised  his  private  concerns ;  and,  though 
Blanche  had  hesitated,  as  you  are  aware,  before 
taking  the  final  step,  all  the  preachers  in  Christ- 
endom would  not  have  persuaded  her  to  repent 
it  when  once  taken. 

Every  thing  was  soon  ready  for  the  marriage. 
Even  legal  charioteers  have  no  excuse  for  driv- 
ing heavily  when  their  well-oiled  wheels  meet 
with   no   impediment ;    and   it   is  known  with 
what  a  will  milliners  will  work  for  a  favorite 
customer,  in  whose  order  there  is  the  ring  of  j 
ready  gold.     If  any  had  been  disposed  to  ques-  I 
tion  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  popularity,  they  would  have  j 
been  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  after  review-  ! 
ing  her  wedding-presents.     This  was  not  a  case  , 
of  contract  between  financial  or  social  magnates,  ! 
where  the  gifts,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  gor-  ! 
geous  and  numberless.     Very  few  of  Blanche's 
intimates  could  really  afford  to  be  generous;  yet ' 
day  by  day  offerings  came  pouring  in,  till  Laura 
Brancepeth's   back    drawing-room   became    all 
ablaze    with   bijouterie.     Amongst    these    there ! 
was  a  gift  that  attracted  much  attention  ;  though 
several  that  lay  around  were  much  richer  in  ap- 
pearance, if  not  in  intrinsic  value — afire-opal  of 
great  size  and  brilliancy,  set  in  the  midst  of  a 
square  amulet  of  the  soft  pale  gold  worked  only 
by  Eastern  jewellers.     Round   the    upper  edge 
ran  an  intricate  mixture  of  dots  and  curves,  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would  have  mis- 
taken for  a  pattern  in  arabesque.     A  very  ac- 
curate observer   might   hnve    noticed   that   the 
graving  of  the  signs  was  of  later  date  than  the 
ornament  itself. 


This  was  Mr.  Anstruther's  present,  and  he 
brought  it  himself.  He  had  written  to  Blanche 
several  times  about  her  business-matters,  which 
he  managed  with  his  usual  skill  and  earnestness ; 
but  had  never  shown  in  Craven  Square  since 
the  day  you  wot  of.  On  the  present  occasion 
his  manner  was  stiff  almost  to  ungraciousness ; 
and,  if  Blanche  had  not  been  taken  up  in  ad- 
miring the  amulet — for  the  quaintness  of  the 
design,  even  more  than  the  beauty  of  the  gem, 
captivated  her  fancy — she  must  have  noticed 
this  at  once.  And  when  she  thanked  him,  not 
only  for  his  pretty  present,  but  also  for  the  trou- 
ble he  had  taken  on  her  behalf,  he  answered 
quite  chillingly. 

"I  can  not  accept  thanks  that  I  have  not 
earned — at  least,  from  you.  A  little  business  is 
quite  a  godsend  to  a  perfectly  idle  man  who 
has  worked  in  his  time ;  and  the  little  I  have 
done  for  you  I  would  have  done  twenty  times 
over,  unasked,  to  please  Walter  Ellerslie.  And 
he  did  ask  me,  in  the  last  letter  I  ever  had  from 
him,  to  serve  you  whenever  I  could.  If  I  have 
carried  out  his  wishes,  I  am  glad;  but  I  can 
claim  little  gratitude  from  you,  you  see,  any 
more  than  I  can  for  devising  that  trinket,  which 
I  got —  honestly,  I  assure  you  —  years  and  years 
ago.  The  change  I  made  in  it  —  it's  hardly 
worth  naming — was  only  adding  these  letters." 

He  traced  with  his  finger  the  inscription  round 
the  edge. 

She  was  surprised,  and  a  little  hurt,  at  the 
change  in  his  demeanor.  He  seemed  so  bent 
on  ignoring  entirely  their  last  interview — so  de- 
termined to  make  her  feel,  that  familiar  confi- 
dences, between  a  grave  personage  like  himself 
and  a  light-minded  bird  like  her,  were  mis- 
placed ;  and  that  for  her  own  sake  she  was  not 
worth  looking  after.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  some- 
how that  no  real  unkindness  was  meant,  and 
deemed  it  best  to  let  it  pass  for  the  present. 

"Those  letters?"  she  said;  "I  had  no  idea 
they  were  letters.  And  what  do  they  spell? — 
some  terrible  cabalistic  word,  I  dare  sav." 

"No;  a  very  plain  and  simple  one,"  whether 
it  is  written  in  English  or  Sanscrit — the  word  is 
'Ready.'  I  had  it  engraved  there,  because  I 
wished  you  to  be  reminded  sometimes  that 
though  the  trust,  if  you  can  call  it  so,  that  Wal- 
ter Ellerslie  left  me  ends  on  your  marriage-day, 
I  am  always  ready  with  any  help  that  I  can 
render.  If  I  had  ever  been  romantic,  Mrs.  El- 
lerslie, I  should  have  outlived  that  long  ago. 
I  mean  literally  what  I  say  ;  and  I  shall  not  go 
back  from  my  word  if  we  don't  chance  to  meet 
for  years  after  next  Wednesday — not  a  very  un- 
likely thing  either — and  the  service  I  refer  to 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  duties  of  a  marriage- 
trustee." 

"  I  will  not  forget,"  she  said  softly  ;  "  but,  if 
I  ever  ask  you  for  help,  it  will  be  in  my  own 
name — not  even  in  that  of  the  kind,  brave  soul 
who  trusted  me  to  you — and  then  I  may  thank 
you  for  myself,  and  in  my  own  fashion.  But  I 
can  not  understand  what  you  mean  bv  its  being 
likely  that  we  should  not  meet.  Wherever  I 
am.  you  know  you  will  always  be  welcome;  and 
I'm  certain  you  will  like  Mark  when  you  be- 
come better  acquainted." 

Was  she  so  sure  of  that?  Little  as  she  was 
to  be  trusted  when  trifling,  Mrs.  Ellerslie  was 
seldom  insincere.  She  felt  a  disagreeable  con- 
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sciousness  just  now,  that  those  last  words  might 
just  as  well  have  been  left  unsaid  ;  and  that 
George  Anstruther  deserved  something  better 
than  a  hollow  form  of  courtesy. ^  Possibly  some 
such  thought  may  have  crossed  his  mind  likewise. 
If  his  manner  had  thawed  a  little,  it  froze  now 
more  rigidly  than  ever. 

"You're  very  kind.  I'm  not  likely  to  be 
troublesome  to  you ;  and  I  fear  I've  little  chance 
of  improving  my  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ram- 
say. I  never  mix  in  general  society,  as  perhaps 
you  have  heard,  and  my  bad  habits  are  past 
mending.  When  I  accepted  your  invitation  for 
Wednesday  next,  I  accepted  only  for  the  church, 
you  remember." 

With  all  her  tact  in  such  matters,  Blanche  felt 
at  a  loss  how  to  break  the  awkward  pause  that 
ensued.  She  had  always  considered  Mr.  An- 
struther very  abrupt  and  eccentric ;  but  his  man- 
ner now  fairly  puzzled  her.  That  he  still  meant 
kindly  by  her  was  clear ;  but  then,  what  signi- 
fied the  harsh  coldness  for  which  she  had  given  no 
sort  of  fresh  cause  ?  Whilst  she  was  in  this  state 
of  perplexity,  the  door  opened,  infinitely  to  her 
relief,  and  Laura  Brancepeth  entered  —  from 
whose  presence,  so  soon  as  he  could  decently  es- 
cape, Mr.  Anstruther  made  precipitate  retreat. 

Lady  Peverell  herself — hating  La  Reine  Gail- 
larde  as  only  Puritans  can  hate — was  fain  to  at- 
tribute to  her  some  slight  good-nature  and  gen- 
erosity ;  but  the  warmest  of  her  admirers  scarcely 
gave  that  reckless  dame  credit  for  so  much  delica- 
cy as  she  had  evinced  since  the  engagement  had 
become  an  accomplished  fact.  Her  one  object 
seemed  to  be,  to  make  Blanche  forget  all  that 
she  had  said  whilst  warning  was  of  avail ;  and 
she  would  not  hear  of  the  wedding-breakfast 
taking  place  elsewhere  than  in  Craven  Square — 
devoting  to  the  celebration  of  that  select  banquet 
more  time  and  zeal  than  she  had  ever  spared  to 
the  most  important  of  her  own  entertainments. 
She  was  not  fickle,  either  in  her  likes  or  dislikes. 
At  first  it  was  rather  a  trial  to  be  always  cordial 
to  Mark  Ramsay  ;  and  she  had  to  set  a"  watch  on 
her  free-spoken  lips,  lest  a  sharp  word  should 
escape  them  unawares.  But  this  restraint  soon 
passed  away.  She  could  not  deny  that  Mark's 
demeanor  toward  his  fiancge  was  simply  perfect; 
and,  as,  day  by  day,  she  came  to  acknowledge 
that  report  had  not  exaggerated  the  fascination 
of  his  manner,  she  ceased  to  wonder  at  Blanche's 
infatuation,  or  even  to  call  her  choice  by  such  a 
name. 

"  Devils  are  not  often  quite  so  black  as  they 
are  painted,"  she  confessed,    "  and  this  one's 
complexion  certainly  improves  on  acquaintance. 
I  don't  feel  the  least  inclined  to  exorcise  him  \ 
now  when  he  appears  ;  and  I  have  quite  left  off 

r  tying  Blanche  ;  though  I  don't  think  it's  likely  ! 
shall  ever  quite  come  to  envy  her.     There's  ; 
room  for  improvement,  of  course ;  but  I'm  not  ! 
sure  that's  a  bad  thing.    Mr.  Brancepeth  is  never 
so  happy,  as  when  he's  « improving '  some  piece 
of  land  or  another ;  and  Blanche  can  try  her 
hand  in  the  same  line.     Perhaps  she  will  get 
some  good  crops  out  of  her  new  property  after  all, 
if  she's  any  luck  in  husbandry." 

Her  confidant — vienx  routier  himself — smiled 
approvingly. 

"  Metaphorical  as  usual,"  he  said.  "  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  else  would  have  got  Satanic  and 
agricultural  similes  into  the  same  sentence.  But 


your  charity  covers  even  such  a  sin  as  that  very 
old  joke  about  husbandry.  I  do  hope  things  will 
turn  out  better  than  the  wiseacres  would  have 
it.  It's  such  a  comfort  to  see  the  talent  wrong 
sometimes." 

When  Blanche  Ellerslie  lay  down  to  rest  on 
the  eve  of  her  second  wedding-day,  she  could 
not  help  comparing  her  sensations  with  what 
she  had  felt  at  a  similar  season  once  before. 
Though  she  was  very  young  then,  she  had  tasted, 
in  all  innocence,  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  and  she  was  not 
much  overcome  by  the  vague  terrors  that  beset 
guileless  maidenhood,  just  about  to  cross  the 
frontier  of  an  unknown  land.  Left  motherless 
in  her  childhood,  she  had  managed  a  household 
at  an  age  when  most  girls  are  still  in  school  tram- 
mels. General  Norman,  when  off  duty,  was  too 
busy  with  his  own  pursuits  to  keep  strict  watch 
and  ward  over  the  proceedings  of  his  charming 
daughter.  He  was  only  too  glad  to  see  her 
amusing  herself  in  her  own  way ;  and,  though 
he  told  his  friends  in  confidence  sometimes  that 
"such  an  arrant  little  flirt  never  breathed,"  he 
said  it  rather  pleasantly  than  complaingly  ;  and 
never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  her  coming 
to  harm. 

The  father,  though  not  very  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration, was  right  so  far.  Blanche,  before  she  was 
far  advanced  in  her  teens,  was  well  able  to  defend 
her  own  heart.  Love-whispers  not  a  few  had 
been  poured  into  her  ears,  before  Walter  Eller- 
slie's  deep  grave  tones  made  the  offer  of  mar- 
riage; but  she  had  never  been  hampered  by  a 
serious  attachment,  or  even  by  a  fancy  that  sur- 
vived a  week  ;  neither  had  she  any  repugnance  to 
overcome.  Perhaps  she  would  have  preferred  a 
husband  whose 

Locks  were  like  the  raven's, 
Whose  bonnie  brow  was  brent. 

But  this  was  a  mere  matter  of  taste  not  worth  in- 
sisting on ;  and  she  felt  somehow  that  she  would 
be  safer,  and  happier,  and  freer  to  boot.,  in  the 
long-run,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  stiff, 
stern  soldier,  than  under  that  of  the  gay  gallants 
whose  lissom  knees  would  bend  each  night  before* 
a  fresh  beauty.  She  fully  intended  to  make. 
Colonel  Ellerslie's  home  bright  and  cheery  ;  and 
that  resolve  she  worked  out  to  the  letter,  after  her 
own  fashion.  At  least  he  thought  so  who  ought 
to  have  known  best,  and  said  so  when  he  lay 
a-dying. 

S'he  had  sat  on  her  first  husband's  knee,  and 
played  with  his  sword-hilt,  when  she  was  quite 
a  child  ;  he  gave  her  the  first  ornament  she  ever 
wore — a  waist-belt  of  regimental  gold-lace — and 
she  had  got  so  thoroughly  used  to  him,  that,  on 
the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was  to  take  his  name, 
she  hardlv  felt  as  if  she  were  going  to  enter  a 
strange  home.  It  was  very  different  with  her 
now.  She  had  known  Mark  Ramsay  scarcely 
four  months ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  feel  safe  in  trusting  herself  implicitly  to 
his  mercy  :  indeed,  now  that  she  was  about  so  to 
trust  herself,  there  were  less  grounds,  as  she 
knew  full  well,  for  confidence  than  for  fear. 

To  his  mercy.  That  was  the  only  true  way  of 
putting  it.  That  she  had  firm  and  fast  hold  on 
his  affection  now  she  could  not  doubt ;  but,  if 
that  hold  were  ever  to  be  loosened,  or  cast  off 
altogether,  she  felt  she  would  have  nothing  else 
to  cling  to  in  tins  life,  or — if  truth  must  be 
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written— in  the  next.  Blanche  was  not  absolute- 
ly a  heathen  ;  but  she  had  never  been  taught  to 
say  a  prayer  except  by  rote,  and  hers  was  but  a 
lip-religion  at  the  best.  Her  perishable  wealth, 
such  as  it  was,  was  all  locked  up  in  treasure- 
housestthat,  if  they  keep  out  the  robber,  can  not 
for  long  keep  out  the  canker-worm.  She  had 
made  a  plaything  of  love  till  now ;  suddenly  the 
laughing  child  had  waxed  into  a  giant's  stature, 
and  stood  before  her  —  dark-browed,  armed, 
menacing.  Into  the  fair  house  so  long  tenant- 
less,  though  swept  and  garnished,  a  strong  spirit 
had  entered  ;  what  manner  of  spirit  it  was, 
could  be  proven  in  the*  future  only.  She  felt 
somewhat  like  a  gamester  who,  having  always 
till  now  played  for  the  merest  trifle,  finds  him- 
self lured  on  to  deeper  and  deeper  stakes ;  till 
at  last  all  his  fortune  is  set  upon  one  cast — a 
cast  yet  to  be  thrown. 

Pondering  on  these  things,  it  is  no  wonder  if 
Blanche  Ellerslie's  heart  fluttered  strangely ; 
but  she  never  repented  for  an  instant,  or  wished 
the  morrow  deferred ;  and  the  tremor  only  gave 
a  keener  zest  to  the  delight  of  anticipated  happi- 
ness. She  would  not  have  set  the  shadow  of  the 
next  morning's  sun  one  hair's  breadth  back  on 
the  dial.  A  smile  lingered  on  her  lips  long  after 
her  eyes  were  closed  ;  and,  if  her  sleep  was  not 
dreamless  that  night,  it  was  haunted  by  no  visions 
of  warning. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

FEW  men,  if  they  told  truth,  would  not  own 
to  having  experienced  some  curious  sensations, 
when  they  came  to  realize  that,  with  another 
round  of  the  clock,  the  thread  of  their  bachelor 
life  must  be  cut  in  twain. 

It  is  not  a  very  terrible  death,  certainly.  The 
Wielder  of  the  shears  wears  a  fair  white  robe, 
all  be-ribboned  and  purple-fringed ;  and  over  her 
features  there  falls  the  brightest  of  saffron  veils ; 
but|  mask  it  as  gayly  as  she  will,  we  know  it  is 
Atropos,  and  none  other,  that  cometh  in  the 
morning.  Even  the  impetuous  lover — who,  for 
the  last  month  past,  has  quarrelled  with  the  tar- 
diness of  time — may,  without  treason,  at  such  an 
hour  indulge  in  two  or  three  retrospective  sighs. 
These  last  hours  are  spent  differently,  of  course 
— often  very  differently  from  what  one  would 
expect  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  person — 
but  I  think  they  are  not  often  spent  alone. 

Not  long  ago,  a  man,  who  has  since  turned  out 
a  perfect  prize-husband,  was  found,  late  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding-day,  wandering  through  the 
groves  of  Cremorne.  He  was  no  roistering  Al- 
satian ;  the  place  had  never  been  a  favorite  haunt 
of  his ;  and  I  dare  swear  there  was  not  a  single 
wish  or  regret  then  in  his  honest  heart  that  his 
bride  might  not  have  known  and  approved. 
When  put  upon  his  defense  there  and  then  by 
certain  acquaintances,  who  pretended  to  be  scan- 
dalized at  lighting  on  him  there,  his  sole  excuse 
was,  that  it  was  too  hot  for  any  smoking-room, 
and  he  came  there  for  company.  It  was  the 
simple  truth,  I  have  no  doubt.  He  had  less  rea- 
son, perhaps,  than  most  people  to  dread  being  left 
alone  with  his  own  thoughts;  but  he  preferred 
any  society  to  theirs  just  then. 

Mark  Ramsay  was  not  given  to  sentimentalize, 
and,  troubling  himself  not  a  whit  about  the  past 


— was  nearly  a  fatalist  as  to  the  future.  He  had 
a  presentiment,  as  has  been  hinted  before,  that 
retributive  justice,  in  one  shape  or  other,  would 
lay  hands  on  him  some  day  ;  but  he  felt  no  awe 
of  the  distant  shadow.  Whether  the  sword  over 
his  head  swung  by  a  steel  wire,  or  a  silken  thread, 
he  cared  not  to  inquire ;  and  fully  meant  to  take 
his  ease  after  his  own  fashion  till  the  blow  should 
fall.  He  was  no  surface  Sybarite :  his  thoughts 
were  so  thoroughly  drilled,  that,  if  he  could  not 
always  regulate  their  flow,  he  could  at  least  draw 
them  out  of  any  disagreeable  channel ;  so  that 
they  were  scarce  likely  to  give  him  much  trouble 
now.  Nevertheless,  he  had  been  careful  to  pro- 
vide against  solitude  on  the  last  evening  of  his 
bachelorhood  ;  and  another  beside  himself  heard 
the  clocks  chime  midnight  in  those  same  cham- 
bers, where  his  musing-fit  after  the  Nithsdale  ball 
had  ended  with  the  words,  "I  will." 

Mark  Ramsay  had  a  very  large  acquaintance; 
and,  in  despite  of  his  misdemeanors,  was  rather 
popular  than  otherwise  in  general  society ;  but 
if  he  had  lived  from  youth  upward  the  life  of  a 
recluse  he  could  nol  have  had  fewer  intimates. 
Such  a  term  certainly  would  not  apply  to  his 
present  companion ;  though,  since  he  first  knew 
Vere  Alsager,  he  had  been  much  in  his  company, 
and  each  could  have  told  curious  tales  of  the 
other,  had  they  been  given  to  babbling. 

Some  people  thought  Alsager's  face  singularly 
handsome.  Picturesque  it  certainly  was — with 
its  keen  aquiline  contour,  set  off  by  a  blue-black 
beard,  whose  massive  lustrous  waves  might  have 
made  an  Osmanli  envious.  His  deep-set  eyes 
were  quiet  enough  as  a  rule  ;  but  now  and  then 
there  came  into  them  rather  a  truculent  look, 
after  seeing  which  once,  you  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  man's  story.  It  was  a  simple,  and  not  a  very 
uncommon  one.  He  was  bred  to  diplomacy :  and 
was  on  the  fair  road  to  advancement,  when  an 
unlucky  accident — as  his  friends  called  it,  though 
the  world  in  general  gave  it  a  harsher  name — 
turned  him  adrift  without  a  career.  Half  a  dozen 
different  versions  of  this  were  given  at  the  time ; 
none  of  which  perhaps  were  absolutely  correct. 
No  one  believed  that  the  first  cause  of  offense 
arose  out  of  the  difference  of  opinion  at  the  Ca- 
sino ;  or  that  Agnello  Salviati,  the  sweetest-tem- 
pered of  voluptuaries,  would  have  made  a  few 
careless  words,  dropped  by  the  other,  the  pretext 
of  a  mortal  quarrel.  One  thing  was  certain — 
that  Alsager  might  easily  have  avoided  the  un- 
happy issue,  had  he  been  so  minded,  without 
impeachment  of  his  honor.  This  told  heavily 
against  him.  There  was  a  rumor,  too,  more  gen- 
erally  believed  than  disbelieved,  of  a  woman, 
thickly  cloaked  and  veiled,  who  visited  him  late 
that  night ;  and  of  agonized  entreaty  and  bitter 
wailing,  overheard  by  some  who  lodged  under 
the  same  roof;  and  people  would  have  it  that 
other  reasons,  besides  natural  grief  for  her  only 
brother,  drove  Maddalena  Salviati  soon  after- 
ward into  the  shelter  of  the  cloister.  If  it  was 
she  who  came  to  plead,  that  night,  for  herself  or 
another,  she  might  have  spared  herself  the  trouble 
and  the  shame.  There  was  no  more  compassion 
in  Vere  Alsager's  eyes,  than  if  he  were  there  to 
avenge  a  wrong,  when  he  took  his  place  next 
morning  for  the  barrier-duel ;  and  his  hand  was 
steady  enough  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  ad- 
versary's lungs,  before  the  forty  paces  betwixt 
them  were  shortened  by  three. 
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Looking  at  it  in  its  most  favorable  light,  it  was 
a  very  ugly  story— so  ugly  that  all  the  family  in- 
terest, used  unsparingly  in  the  delinquent's  be- 
half could  make  no  head  against  it.  The  chiet 
of  the  Foreign  Office  in  those  days  was  no  purist : 
but  his  bitterest  political  foes  avouched  him  a 
high-minded  gentleman ;  and  the  black  cross,  set 
bv  him  over  against  Vere  Alsager's  name,  none 
of  his  successors  was  tempted  to  erase.  It  was 
vears  and  years  ago  Avhen  all  this  happened ;  and 
Alsager— who  since  then  had  lived  a  quiet  dilet- 
tante smt  of  life,  addicting  himself  chiefly  to 
painting,  wherein  he  had  acquired  no  mean  skill, 
and  giving  no  further  grave  cause  for  scandal- 
had  been  gradually  taken  back  into  the  world's 
good  graces ;  till  now  he  was  not  in  much  worse 
repute  than  many  of  whom  it  is  vaguely  whisper- 
ed "that  they  have  been  a  little  wild  in  their 
youth."  His  own  memory  was  not  quite  so  ac- 
commodating. He  never  thought  of  that  night 
—and  he  thought  of  it  often — without  intense 
bitterness  :  the  bitterness  of  an  eager,  ambitious 
man,  by  whose  own  act  and  deed  a  promising  ca- 
reer has  been  marred  ;  with  which  mingled,  per- 
haps, certain  drops  of  remorse.  But  then,  you 
see,  he  knew  all  the  rights  of  the  story ;  wherein 
he  had  the  advantage  of  any  living.  Even  Mark 
Ramsay,  who  paced  out  the  ground  from  the  bar- 
rier, and  measured  to  a  grain  the  charge  of  the 
fatal  pistol,  was  only  partially  taken  into  his  prin- 
cipal's confidence  at  the  time  ;  and  since  then,  by 
tacit  consent,  the  subject  had  been  ignored  be- 
twixt them. 

All  the  circumstances  considered,  one  might 
have  thought  that  Ramsay,  lacking  a  grooms- 
man, would  have  chosen  some  other  than  Alsa- 
ger. The  parallel  of  one  good  turn  deserving 
another,  would  scarcely  apply  here.  Yet  both 
seemed  to  think  the  arrangement  perfectly  nat- 
ural:  when  Vere  said,  "  Of  course,  I  shall  be 
very  happy,"  the  other  thoroughly  understood  the 
meaning  of  his  smile.  And  so  it  was  settled. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  two  men,  that, 
though  they  had  dined  and  spent  all  the  even- 
ing together,  neither  had  made  the  faintest  allu- 
sion to  the  event  of  the  morrow.  They  had  ana- 
lyzed the  racing  of  the  past  week ;  and  the  chances 
of  certain  of  their  fellows  surviving  the  next  great 
meeting — for  plunging  was  much  affected  by  the 
set  to  which  they  both  belonged — decided  that 
the  great  Ethiopian  Opera  was  a  delusion  and  a 
snare ;  and  that  its  impresario,  through  age  and 
overfeeding,  had  become  incapable  of  judging 
whether  voices  were  cracked  or  legs  crooked — 
discussed  the  latest  alliances,  legal  or  illegal,  of 
their  mutual  acquaintances :  but  of  Mark's  mar- 
riage not  one  word. 

"Perfect  chambers,  certainly,"  Alsager  re- 
marked  after  a  long  pause,  making  a  blue  smoke- 
wreath  curl  round  the  bronze  torso  of  a  dancing 
faun;  "  quite  ornamental  enough,  and  not  over- 
done. I  hate,  when  I'm  sitting  in  a  man's  room, 
to  be  always  reminded  of  a  boudoir  in  the  Quar- 
tier  Breda." 

"Yes.  Clinton  had  very  chaste  notions  of 
furnishing,"  the  other  assented,  "  which  is  odd 
enough,  remembering  what  his  other  tastes  were. 
I  took  this  place  off  his  hands  just  as  it  stood, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  moonlight  flitting. 
There  was  no  valuation ;  and  I  gave  him  his  own 
price  without  chaffering  ;  but  1  fancy  I  got  a  real 
bargain.  Nothing  you  see  is  really  mine,  so  far 


as  choice  goes,  except  a  few  pictures  and  statu- 
ettes; and  I  haven't  been  long  enough  here  to 
feel  thoroughly  domesticated  ;  so  there's  no  great 
reason  why  I  should  be  plaintive  about  chang- 
ing my  quarters." 

A  low  incredulous  laugh  stirred  the  black 
waves  of  Alsager's  beard. 

"You're  improving,"  he  said.  "Till  now,  I 
never  guessed  that  you  would  undervalue  a 
pretty  thing  because  another  man  owned  it ;  or 
that  you  could  not  be  comfortable  unless  you 
felt  thoroughly  domesticated.  Made  nova  vir- 
tute.  The  will-o'-the-wisp  will  be  a  steady,  shin- 
ing light,  before  all's  done.  What  do  you  mean 
to  do  about  these  chambers — to  let  some  one  else 
have  them,  all  standing?  That's  the  simplest  way. 
I  wish  I  could  aiford  to  take  them,- 1  know." 

"I've  hardly  made  up  my  mind,"  Mark  an- 
swered. "I'm  in  no  particular  hurry  about  it. 
There's  nothing  here  I  should  care  to  move  all 
the  way  to  Scotland ;  and  I  sha'n't  look  out  for 
a  town-house  till  next  spring.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Vere ;  you  may  live  here  till  then,  if  you 
like — rent-free,  of  course.  It's  no  favor.  I'd 
infinitely  sooner  leaye  my  things  in  your  charge, 
than  at  the  old  housekeeper's  mercy.  Will  you 
come?" 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  the  other 
said ;  "  though,  if  it  isn't  a  favor,  I've  very 
vague  ideas  of  benevolence.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
one  would  never  be  able  to  go  back  and  settle 
down  in  clingy  lodgings  again.  Never  mind. 
Unto  the  day,  the  day.  I  accept  all  the  same. 
I'm  very  disinterested,  you  see  ;  for  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  you  don't  clear  out  at  once.  You 
could  easily  put  your  nicknacks  in  safe-keeping 
somewhere ;  and  it's  so  utterly  impossible  that 
you  could  ever  use  these  chambers  again." 

"  High'ly  improbable,  certainly  ;  but — as  for 
impossible,  it's  a  very  big  word ;  too  big  for  my 
dictionary,  I  know." 

They  looked  at  each  other;  and  Alsager 
smiled  again. 

"Ah,  I  understand.  A  wise  general  always 
provides  for  retreat.  Your  provisions  are  made 
in  good  time.  Mark — the  devil's  in  it,  if  we 
two  can't  speak  frankly — you'll  own,  it  is  a  leap 
in  the  dark  you  are  taking,  after  all  ?" 

"  Very  much  in  the  dark,"  the  other  answered 
coolly.  "But  the  landing  is  likely  to  be  as 
safe,  or  more  so,  than  in  most  of  the  jumps  that 
we  have  taken  with  our  eyes  open.  One  thing 
I  am  certain  of — if  I'm  not  comfortable  it  will 
be  my  own  fault  or  misfortune  ;  and  so  you'll 
see,  when  you  come  to  know  Blanche  better. 
There  are  dozens  of  women  all  round  us  pret- 
tier, and  wittier,  and  better  than  she  is,  I  dare 
say ;  but  she  is  simply  the  most  sociable  creature 
I  ever  met  with ;  her  voice  and  manner,  let 
alone  her  face,  grow  on  you  quite  curiously." 

"I  never  doubted  Mrs.  Ellerslie's  attractions," 
Alsager  said, "  and  I  dare  say  you  could  not  have 
made  a  luckier  choice.  What  I  did  doubt  was 
— whether  you  should  have  chosen  at  all.  But 
we're  creatures  of  circumstance  much  more  than 
of  habit,  I  do  believe  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  any  one 
left  me  a  big  property  and  a  big  house,  I  should 
begin  to  feel  matrimonial  immediately,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  isn't  likely  such  a  good 
part  will  ever  be  cast  to  me:  but,  I  confess,  I 
look  forward  to  seeing  you  play  the  Head  of  the 
Family." 
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"  Mind  you  do  come  and  see  it,  then,"  Ram- 
say retorted.  "There's  no  disease  in  the  Ken- 
lis"  moors  so  far,  I  hear ;  they  are  only  over- 
stocked, and  want  shooting  down.  I  shall  reck- 
on on  you  early  in  August,  mind." 

He  stretched  himself  as  he  spoke,  pitching  the 
end  of  his  cigar  away.  The  other  took  the  hint, 
and  rose. 

"  Yes;  it's  full  time  we  went  to  bed.  It's  no 
question  of  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  to-mor- 
row ;  but  the  breakfast  is  an  awful  trial  of  nerve : 
I'm  not  afraid  of  the  church  work." 

"Very  brave  of  you,  I  must  say.  Now  I 
think  it's  just  as  well,  for  your  sake,  there's  no 
sprinkling  of  holy  water,  in  our  marriage-ser- 
vice, over  the  assistants;  there's  no  knowing 
what  the  effect  might  be.  Good-night :  mind 
you're  ready  when  I  call  for  you." 

'"The  assistants,'"  Vere  Alsager  thought 
within  himself  as  he  strode  away.  "  And  how 
about  the  principals?  They  have  no  need  to 
shrink  from  holy  water,  of  course — particularly 
St.  Mark  yonder.  I've  done  some  queerish 
things  in  my  time  :  but,  if  his  past  were  weighed 
against  mine,  I  know  which  side  would  kick  the 
beam.  It's  kind  of  him,  too,  to  lend  me  these 
chambers;  though  I  question  if  it's  quite  disin- 
terested kindness.  Bah  !  I'm  always  question- 
ing ;  and  what's  the  use  of  it?  Perhaps  it  will 
be  longer  than  next  spring  before  he  wants  to 
make  use  of  his  petite  rnaison :  perhaps  he  never 
had  the  idea,  after  all.  I  like  what  I  have  seen 
of  her.  Those  dainty,  delicate  women  are 
piquant  long  after  they  cease  to  be  pretty  ;  and 
hers  is  a  face  that  will  last.  I  shouldn't  mind 
painting  it.  I'll  book  Kenlis  for  August,  at  all 
events :  it  won't  be  half  a  bad  place  to  stay  at,  as 
long  as  things'  go  on  smoothly." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DID  you  ever  chance  to  read  Firmilian — the 
completes!  literary  mystification  of  modern  times  ? 
You  may  be  sure,  it  has  not  been  forgotten  yet 
by  the  ill-used  critics  who  sat  in  judgment  on  its 
merits  and  demerits,  wagging  their  heads  over  its 
spasmodic  vagaries  —  though  some,  tempering 
judgment  with  mercy,  held  out  hope  of  amend- 
ment to  the  hot-brained  offender,  if  he  would  but 
pi-ofit  by  their  monitions — and  who  found  out, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  they  had  but  fed  the 
laughter  of  the  veteran  humorist,  who,  having 
spread  the  net,  never  stirred  tongue  nor  finger  till 
the  grave  Palladian  birds  were  fluttering  in  the 
meshes. 

Truly,  the  mock-tragedy  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered on  other  grounds  besides  these.  After  all, 
the  spasmodic  element  was  not  much  more  glar- 
ingly developed  than  in  parts  of  Pestus,  and  oth- 
ers of  the  same  school ;  and  many  dramas,  work- 
ed out  in  sober  earnest,  and  profusely  sprinkled 
with  the  midnight  oil,  lack  the  rhythm  and  power 
of  the  pasquinade  penned  for  pastime  in  the  sum- 
mer forenoons  at  Spey-side. 

There  is  great  pomp  and  festival  in  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas.  The  sun  streams  full  and  fair 
through  the  gorgeous  window  ;  sweetly  and  slow- 
ly rises  and  falls  the  chant  of  the  trained  voices — 

There  rolls  the  orjran  anthem  down  the  aiale, 
And  thousand  voices  join  in  its  acclaim. 


All  they  are  happy — they  are  on  their  knees  ; 
Round  and  above  them  stare  the  images 
Of  antique  saints  and  martyrs  :  the  censers  steam 
With  their  Arabian  charge  of  frankincense  ; 
And  every  heart,  with  inward  fingers,  counts 
The  blissful  rosary  of  pious  prayer. 

It  is  very  still  and  dark  in  the  vaults  below, 
where  the  powder-barrels  are  stored,  and  where 
waits  the  busy  mocker,  holding  the  slow  match 
that  will  anon  send  the  souls  of  all  those  good 
worshipers  above  flitting  hither  and  thither.  Af- 
ter a  while  comes  the  last  triumphant  antiphon — 

Nicholni,  pacerdotum 
Decus,  honor,  gloiia ; 
Plebem  omnem,  clerum  totum — 

And  then — 

[The  cathedral  is  blown  up. 

Not  long  ago,  I  heard  a  man  confess — he  was 
not  given  to  quaint  fancies,  nor  specially  sardonic 
or  sombre  of  temperament— that  he  never  listened 
to  a  marriage-service  without  thinking  of  that 
same  cathedral  scene.  His  experience  of  life,  it 
appeared,  had  forced  him  to  believe  that,  under 
the  feet  of  most  couples  standing  face  to  face  be- 
fore the  altar,  there  is  stored  up  more  or  less  of 
combustible  elements,  the  firing  of  which  is  mere- 
ly a  question  of  time  ;  though  the  explosion  may 
be  long  deferred,  and,  when  it  occurs,  may  be 
attended  with  nothing  more  harmful  than  a  little 
noise  and  smoke. 

But  even  this  foreboder  of  evil  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  discover  any  thing  very  threaten- 
ing in  the  aspect  of  things,  if  he  had  been  present 
on  the  morning  when  Mark  Ramsay  took  Blanche 
Ellerslie  to  be  his  wedded  wife.  Though  neither 
the  bride  nor  the  bridegroom  had  turned  the  cor- 
ner of  middle  life,  they  were  quite  old  enough  to 
know  their  own  minds  ;  and  neither  was  likely  to 
make  a  false  step  through  impulse  or  from  rash- 
ness. If  there  was  little  likelihood  of  intense  de- 
votion on  either  side,  there  was  fair  promise  of 
the  pleasant  companionship  which  unites  people 
endowed  with  similar  tastes  and  facilities  for  in- 
dulging the  same. 

Against  this  were  to  be  set,  of  course,  Ram- 
say's antecedents,  which  certainly  were  the  re- 
verse of  encouraging  :  but  he  had  been  more  than 
twelve  months,  as  it  were,  on  his  probation ;  and, 
so  far  as  the  world  knew,  had  shown  no  signs  of 
relapse.  Society  in  general  was  disposed  to  give 
him  credit  for  having  turned  over  a  new  leaf. 
If  he  had  not  intended  henceforth  to  do  all  things 
decently  and  in  order,  there  was  no  earthly  rea- 
son why  he  should  have  hampered  himself  with  a 
wife  or  a  regular  establishment.  Kenlis  Castle 
was  a  fine  place,  to  be  sure  ;  but  there  were  oth- 
ers quite  as  majestic  on  either  side  of  the  Border 
the  honors  of  which  were  done  by  bachelors  in 
bachelor-fashion — in  the  most  liberal  sense  of  the 
word.  Mark's  was  one  of  the  exceptional  faces 
that  never  look  weather-beaten,  after  a  youth 
ever  so  stormy ;  and  any  one,  seeing  him  that 
morning  for  the  first  time,  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  half  the  stories  told  of  him 
could  be  true. 

It  was  meant  to  be  a  quiet  wedding,  and  the 
invitation  list  was  purposely  limited  ;  but  the  con- 
course of  spectators,  larger  than  was  common  in 
that  fashionable  church,  proved  that  others  be- 
sides the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  contracting 
parties  were  curious  to  witness  their  espousal. 
Several  of  the  wedding-party  to  whom  seats  were 
allotted  in  the  pews  nearest  the  altar,  may  have 
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felt  like  the  Pope  at  Paris,  when  he  said  that  "  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  town  was  to  see  him  there." 
But  not  one  of  them  seemed  so  thoroughly  out  of 
place  as  Mr.  Anstruther. 

The  color  and  fashion  of  his  garments — more 
funereal  than  festive— would  not  have  been  so  re- 
markable ;  for  Anglo-Indian  attire  is  apt  to  be 
eccentric,  especially  when  the  wearer  is  not  on 
speaking  terms  with  his  tailor :  but  the  settled 
gloom  of  the  man's  countenance  was  not  so  easi- 
ly to  be  accounted  for ;  and  the  nervous  discom- 
fort of  his  manner  could  hardly  be  attributed  to 
mere  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  forms  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  as  by  law  established.  In  j 
his  eyes — usually  so  hard  and  cold — there  was  a 
haggard  look  not  pleasant  to  meet.  Perhaps  he 
was  vaguely  conscious  of  this  ;  for,  during  the 
delay  before  the  service  commenced,  and  through- 
out it,  except  when  he  was  compelled  to  stand 
up  with  the  rest,  he  kept  his  face  always  shaded 
with  his  bony  hand. 

Yet,  when  Blanche  Ramsay  turned  away  from 
the  altar  and  descended  the  steps,  leaning  on  her 
husband's  arm,  it  so  chanced  that  the  first  glance 
that  met  hers  as  she  raised  her  eyes  rather  shy- 
ly, was   George  Anstruther's.      His  tall  lanky 
figure  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  prominent  any-  ( 
where  ;  and  he  stood  close  to  the  aisle.     A  super- 
stitious person  might  have  taken  the  omen  some- 
what to  heart;  and  Blanche — who  believed  in 
the  jettatura  no  more  than  she  did  in  second-  ! 
sight — was  half  inclined  to  regret  she  had  so 
pressingly  insisted  on  the  presence  of  this  espe-  | 
cial  wedding-guest.     She  never  suspected,  for  a  ! 
moment,  that  any  one  there  present  could  take 
more  than  a  friendly  interest  in  the  ceremony 
just  concluded ;  and — as  for  any  malice  or  un-  j 
charitableness  being  stirred  in  the  breast  of  SQ  j 
staid  a  personage  as  George  Anstruther — she  was 
just  as  likely  to  impute  such  emotions  to 'Mr.  i 
Brancepeth,  who  gave  her  away.      If  she  had 
been  .forced  to  answer  the  question  of  Oswald  j 
Gauntlet's  searching  eyes,   she  might   possibly 
have  felt  rather  timid,  and  just  the  least  bit  re- 
morseful.    But  he  would  never  have  glared  at 
her  in  that  uncanny  fashion. 

Men,  out  of  Bedlam,  or  off  the  stage,  very  sel- 
dom do  glare  nowadays.  Those  whom  she  has 
jilted  most  cruelly,  instead  of  confronting  the 
bride  at  the  church-door,  in  the  antique  ballad 
fashion,  bow  their  heads  meekly  and  courteously 
as  she  passes  out — even  if  they  do  not  hum  under 
their  breaths  Beranger's  gay  wicked  refrain : 

Un  doux  eapoir 

Me  sou rit  encore 

De  la  couronne  de  la  mariee. 

Nevertheless,  the  glimpse  of  that  face  did  affect 
Blanche  Ramsay  with  a  faint  presentiment,  of  ill- 
luck  ;  and  she  shivered  ever  so  slightly— even  as 
Horace's  fair  mistress  may  have  done,  when,  step- 
ping daintily  toward  her  litter,  she  caught  sight 
of  the  snake 

Qiii,  per  obliquum  similis  sagittse, 
Terruit  mannos. 

The  wedding  procession- had  scarcely  passed 
down  the  aisle,  when  Mr.  Anstruther  began  to 
make  his  way  out  of  the  church,  muttering  some 
excuse  to  his  nearest  neighbor  about  the  heat.  It 
Ayas  an  odd  pretext  for  him  to  choose,  who  had 
lived  so  long  where  90°  in  the  shade  was  the  nor- 
mal state  of  the  thermometer ;  and  who  had  often, 


in  old  times,  stirred  the  ire  of  portly  baboos  by 
looking  comfortably  cool  in  an  atmosphere  that 
caused  them  to  pant  and  perspire.  Yet  it  was  not, 
perhaps,  altogether  a  false  one ;  for  there  was  a 
dark  flush  round  either  cheek-bone ;  and,  if  you 
had  touched  his  hand  as  he  dragged  off  his  gloves 
impatiently,  you  would  have  thought  there  was 
fever  in  his  veins.  But  no  one  in  the  crowd 
through  which  he  elbowed  his  way  noticed  any 
thing  strange  in  his  demeanor;  and  the  idlers 
outside  never  turned  their  heads  to  watch  the 
gaunt  ungainly  figure,  hurrying  away  with  long 
uneven  strides  through  the  glaring  sunlight. 

The  breakfast  in  Craven  Square  was  not  nearly 
so  dreary  as  such  entertainments  are  wont  to  be. 
The  table  was  not  crowded,  and  almost  all  who 
sat  round  it  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  each 
other  daily.  Formal  speech-making  would  have 
been  utterly  out  of  place  there  —  so,  at  least, 
thought  every  one  except  Mr.  Brancepeth. 

This  honest  gentleman  had  not  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  airing  the  eloquence  on  which  he  rath- 
er prided  himself,  as  to  lose  one  when  it  present- 
ed itself.  He  had  been  a  hard-working  member 
of  the  Commons'  House  for  many  years  ;  but  his 
maiden-speech  was  yet  unspoken.  The  whip  of 
his  party  regarded  Mr.  Brancepeth  with  an  im- 
mense respect  and  affection,  as  a  model  that  hair- 
brained,  garrulous  legislators  would  have  done 
well  to  imitate.  He  never  asked  importunate 
or  impertinent  questions,  and  when  he  was  want- 
ed was  sure  to  be  found  in  his  place,  ready  to 
vote  exactly  as  the  keeper  of  his  political  con- 
science directed,  listening  always — or  seeming  to 
listen — with  impartial  patience  to  the  declamation 
on  either  side,  but  never  to  be  biassed  in  the 
faintest  degree  by  argument,  persuasion,  or  dia- 
tribe. Surely  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  indemni- 
fy himself  elsewhere  for  his  silence  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's, and  few  grudged  him  that  simple  satisfac- 
tion. A  t  quarter  sessions,  agricultural  meetings, 
and  all  manner  of  county  gatherings,  Mr.  Brance- 
peth was  always  listened  to  with  greater  attention 
than  more  brilliant  orators  could  command; 
whilst  he  glozed  on  through  one  smooth  period 
after  another,  enouncing  truisms  like  startling 
verities,  and  winding  up  with  a  peroration  in 
which  there  was  seldom  any  definite  conclusion. 

On  occasions  like  the  present  he  was  great. 
The  facetia3  that  formed  his  stock-in-trade  were 
rather  trite  and  mild,  but  from  long  practice  he 
had  acquired  a  knack  of  setting  them  forth  so 
that  they  did  not  seem  so  very  threadbare ;  and 
the  fumes  of  champagne  consumed  at  abnormal 
hours  are  apt  to  make  an  audience  rather  indul- 
gent than  critical.  During  the  long  purposeless 
afternoon,  when  the  idea  of  dinner  is  as  it  were 
an  abomination,  we  wax  more  captious,  to  be 
sure ;  and  wonder  how  we  could  have  been  weak 
and  base  enough  to  smile  at  the  platitudes  float- 
ing in  our  memory.  But  this  is  a  mere  question 
of  digestion  after  all.  If  any  of  Mr.  Brancepeth's 
hearers  felt  bored  or  weary,  they  were  polite 
enough  to  suppress  all  outward  and  visible  signs 
thereof.  So,  in  perfect  charity  with  all  man  and 
womankind,  he  drank  to  the  health  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom,  and  finished  with  the  comforta- 
ble conviction  of  having  achieved  no  mean  social 
success. 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  had  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor of  her  own  ;  and  you  may  guess  that  the  ex- 
hibition was  not  particularly  agreeable  to  her. 
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But  she  was  not  inclined  to  be  hard  on  any  inno- 
cent weakness :  her  sigh  of  relief  was  not  too 
audible,  nor  her  smile  too  satirical,  when  the  ora- 
tor sat  down.  Her  lord  and  master  had  shown 
himself  so  very  amiable  about  all  arrangements, 
that  she  considered  he  had  quite  earned  the  license 
of  making  himself  ridiculous  if  it  so  pleased  him. 
Most  men  think  they  have  done  enough  if  they 
play  father  to  a  comparative  stranger  at  the  altar, 
without  placing  their  mansion  at  her  disposal  be- 
fore or  on  the  marriage-day. 

Mark  Ramsay  replied  in  half-a-dozen  sen- 
tences ;  and  this  was  the  only  other  interruption 
to  the  flow  of  general  talk  that  went  on  pleasant- 
ly enough  till  breakfast  broke  up. 

Availing  herself  of  the  widow's  privilege, 
Blanche  had  dispensed  with  bridesmaids  :  so  the 
cynics — if  any  such  were  present — were  balked 
of  the  treat  of  hearing  the  acknowledgments  of 
innocence  and  beauty  spoken  by  the  lips  of  Vere 
Alsager. 

Amongst  the  advances  of  civilization  made  in 
this  our  century  ought  to  be  reckoned  the  short- 
ening of  honeymoons.  Very  few  conversational- 
ists can  talk  quite  up  to  their  mark,  if  they  know 
they  are  expected  to  be  amusing ;  and  the  effect 
of  being  expected  to  be  amative  for  a  certain 
definite  period  must  often  be  much  the  same. 
If  our  grandsires  would  confess  the  truth,  we 
should  hear,  I  fancy,  that  the  sun  drove  his 
chariot  somewhat  heavily  before  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  enforced  seclusion  closed  in ;  and, 
long  ere  that,  there  had  been  certain  misgivings 
as  to  the  perfect  truth  of  the  ancient  adage — 
"  Two  are  company :  three  are  none. ' '  We  have 
changed  all  this  most  assuredly.  Even  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  whose  matrimonial  ideas  were  some- 
what in  advance  of  her  age,  would  lift  her  brows 
in  wonder  over  the  curtness  of  some  wedding 
trips. 

Dropping  into  a  certain  club  on  a  murky  aft- 
ernoon last  spring,  to  my  great  wonderment  I 
lighted  upon  an  ancient  acquaintance  in  his  ac- 
customed place,  smoking  his  cigarette,  and  sip- 
ping his  perroquet,  in  the  contemplative  fashion 
that  is  usual  with  him  when  the  day  is  almost 
done.  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  thinking 
that  I  saw  a  vision  ;  or  that,  at  the  least,  I  must 
have  been  dreaming  when  I  read,  not  twenty- 
four  hours  before,  the  announcement  of  his  mar- 
riage. Inclining  to  this  last  opinion,  I  express- 
ed it  in  so  many  words. 

"There's  no  mistake,  "Randal  Lacy  said  plac- 
idly. "  We  were  married  all  right  enough  ;  and 

we  went  down  to "  (the  precise  locality  of 

the  Arcadian  hostel  don't  signify) :  "but  it  rain- 
ed all  yesterday,  and  our  windows  were  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  the  people  walking  under  the 
veranda  would  stare  at  us  ;  and  so — and  so — we 
came  back  to-day,  you  see;  and  I'm  going  to 
take  Nellie  to  the  Prytaneum  to-night.  We've 
got  the  stage-box  ;  and  she  can  sit  back  behind 
the  curtain.  Will  you  come  ?  There's  lots  of 
room. " 

I  do  not  know  a  happier  menage  than  this  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  moment  of  writing,  in  a 
quiet  domestic  way;  or  one  that  holds  forth  fair- 
er promise  of  so  enduring. 

Now  Ramsay  did  not  apprehend  that  either 
himself  or  Blanche  would  grow  weary  of  each 
other  in  a  tete-a-tete,  even  if  it  was  somewhat 
prolonged ;  but  he  had  an  objection,  on  princi- 


ple, to  crucial  tests,  and  opined  that  sufficient 
solitude  for  all  reasonable  purposes  could  be 
found  in  the  skirts,  if  not  in  the  heart  of  a  crowd. 
If  Kenlis  Castle  had  been  habitable,  he  would 
have  gone  thither  straightway ;  but  there  was 
much  still  to  be  done  there  before  the  bride  could 
fitly  be  brought  home.  He  might  have  found 
shelter  in  the  country  houses  of  half-a-dozen 
friends ;  but  Mark  was  not  minded  to  begin  his 
married  life  by  trusting  to  the  mercies  of  another 
man's  household.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
that  Paris  would  be  as  good  a  lounging-place  as 
any ;  and  Blanche,  when  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  her,  adopted  it  quite  eagerly.  So  it  came  to 
pass  that  their  second  domestic  dinner  was  eaten 
in  the  Place  Vendome. 

It  was  one  of  the  close  sultry  evenings,  more 
trying  to  natural  complexions  than  the  glare  of 
lamp  or  sun.  Blanche  was  quite  refreshing  to 
look  upon  in  her  pale-gray  dress — relieved  at  the 
neck  and  wrist  by  trimmings  of  filmy  lace — not  a 
braid  of  her  smooth  soft  hair  ruffled  or  awry ; 
and  with  just  the  faint  flush  on  her  cheek  that 
an  artist  would  have  chosen  to  see  there.  Mark's 
critical  eye  took  in  eveVy  point  of  the  picture 
with  profound  satisfaction,  as  he  realized  how 
much  more  suited  to  his  taste  was  that  demure 
little  person  than  any  brilliant  beauty  of  the  For- 
narina  type,  magnificent  in  redundant  outline 
and  gorgeous  coloring. 

Two  days  of  Blanche's  exclusive  society  had 
made  him  more  fully  aware  than  he  had  ever  yet 
been  how  thoroughly  pleasant  a  companion  he 
had  found.  There  was  nothing  impulsive,  or 
demonstrative,  or  expansive  about  her :  though 
it  was  evident  that  she  liked  being  petted  above 
all  things,  she  was  not  exacting,  or  lavish  of  her 
own  caresses.  It  would  have  needed  a  very  sub- 
tle analysis  to  discover  a  single  acid  drop  in  all 
her  composition  ;  but  there  was  no  danger,  with 
her,  of  being  cloyed  with  too  much  honey.  The 
very  sound  of  her  voice  would  have  been  a  spe- 
cific for  more  irritable  nerves  than  Ramsay's ; 
and  the  most  indolent  of  talkers  deemed  it  worth 
while  to  be  amusing  only  to  provoke  one  trill  of 
her  low  laugh-music. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind,  said  Mark, 
after  sitting  silent  awhile — 

"  Is  there  any  thing  you  care  particularly  about 
seeing  here,  Blanche  ;  or  are  any  of  your  com- 
missions very  pressing  ?  If  not,  I  think  we  might 
as  well  move  into  cooler  quarters  whilst  this  heat 
lasts.  Fontainebleau  isn't  half  a  bad  place : 
there's  always  shade  in  the  forest ;  and  generally 
a  breeze  somewhere,  if  you  know  where  to  look 
for  it." 

"I've  never  been  at  Fontainebleau,"  she  an- 
swered ;  "  but  it  must  be  quite  charming  in  this 
weather.  My  commissions  can  wait ;  and  as  for 
sight-seeing,  I  went  through  that  penance  long, 
long  ago,  when — " 

Her  face  was  a  little  grave  as  she  stopped  ;  the 
next  instant,  in  spite  of  herself,  she  smiled. 

She  always  thought  kindly,  if  not  tenderly,  of 
honest  Walter  Ellerslie.  It  was  with  him  she 
had  lionized  Paris  when  they  had  been  married 
about  a  year ;  and  she  remembered  how  each 
morning  at  breakfast  he  used  to  pour  over  Galig- 
nani  as  if  it  had  been  a  new  drill-book — wrink- 
ling his  forehead,  and  knitting  his  brows,  Avhilst 
he  mapped  out  that  day's  work — conscientiously- 
making  a  toil  of  every  pleasure,  after  the  fash- 
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ion  of  a  thorough-going  British  tourist.  She 
had  plodded  through  the  weary  round  quite  pa- 
tiently then  ;  but  she  had  not  forgotten  her  thank- 
fulness when  it  was  over.  It  was  partly  those 
memories  that  made  her  smile ;  partly  the  con- 
trast of  the  present  with  the  past.  Truly  there 
was  not  much  fear  of  any  woman,  travelling  un- 
der Mark  Ramsay's  escort,  being  driven  against 
her  will  into  the  performance  of  any  duty  what- 
soever, much  less  an  irksome  one. 

Thus  the  wise  and  worldly  resolves  of  this 
pair  went  for  naught,  after  alf ;  and  a  full  week 
of  their  honeymoon  was  spent,  not  only  in  soli- 
tude, but  "  under  the  greenwood  tree." 

It  was  the  very  happiest  week  of  all  Blanche 
Ramsay's  life.  'Even  had  she  visited  it  alone, 
the  place  would  have  had  great  attractions  for 
her.  She  liked  intensely  the  slow  drives  through 
forest-land,  and  the  long  halts  under  the  great 
oaks  and  beeches,  that  are  just  as  liberal  of  their 
shade  now,  as  when  the  beauties  of  the  old  time 
rested  there  after  the  "hallali!"  had  been  sound- 
ed over  a  hart-royal ;  she  liked  the  ugly,  formal 
gardens  that  can  scarcely  have  changed  since  the 
reines  meres  rustled  along  their  alleys  ;  she  liked 
the  quaint,  low-browed  courts  better  than  if  each 
had  been  a  model  of  architecture.  In  this  fancy 
she  was  not  alone. 

There  are  few  places  that  bring  up  the  past 
more  vividly,  to  others  besides  antiquarians,  than 
Fontainebleau.  Though  time,  and  neglect,  and 
revolution  have  left  their  marks  plainly  enough 
there,  a  pleasant  rococo  savor  still  hangs  about  the 
place,  heightened  rather  than  marred  by  the  res- 
torations of  the  Citizen  King.  The  double  ini- 
tials, "  H.  IX,"  intertwined  so  tenderly,  still  look 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  they  were  first  set  up  to 
the  glory  of  the  superb  courtesan  who  carried  the 
garment  of  infamy  as  if  it  had  been  a  robe  of  hon- 
or. In  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs  you  can  stand  on  the 
very  spot  where  Monaldeschi  was  done  to  death 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Swedish  Messalina.  Lean- 
ing out  of  the  window  of  the  Queen's  boudoir, 
you  touch  the  espagnolette  wrought  by  the  cun- 
ning hand  of  Louis  the  locksmith  ;  and  you  can 
fancy  the  smile— half-kindly,  half-scornful — with 
which  the  haughty  Austrian  paid  the  labor  that 
proceeded  of  love.  ^Altogether  a  place  fitter  to 
dream  in,  than  many  to  which  Art  and  Nature 
have  been  more  kind. 

Blanche  had  no  drawback  to  her  pleasure,  in  a 
suspicion  that  her  husband  was  bored.  He  had 
seen  all  these  things  before,  of  course;  but,  if 
they  had  no  fresh  interest  for  him  now,  it  was 
excellently  feigned.  Blanche  could  have  staid 
another  and  another  week  there,  without  a  chance 
of  growing  weary;  yet,  when  the  hot  weather 
broke  up  in  rain  that  looked  like  lasting,  it  was 
she  who  suggested  a  move  back  on  Paris.  It 
was  just  the  instance  of  womanly  tact  that  Mark 
could  appreciate;  and  that  he  could  do  so  he 
showed  plainly  enough,  though  his  approbation 
was  not  uttered  in  words. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THERE  have  been  many  changes  in  Paris  of 
late  years,  besides  those  for  which  the  Prefect- 
ure is  accountable :  old  types,  no  less  than  old 
streets,  have  been  swept  away ;  and  the  British 


resident  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  spirit  of 
change. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  was  a  decent 
domestic  creature,  usually  of  a  certain  age  ;  not 
absolutely  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  yet 
under  necessity  of  retrenchment;  and  always 
bent  on  ministering  to  the  educational  demands 
of  a  growing  family  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Ccelum 
non  animum  mutabat.  After  the  first  bustle  of 
removal  was  over,  he  went  on  contentedly  enough 
in  his  old  humdrum  way — the  right  of  grumbling, 
of  course,  always  reserved — looking  out  for  his 
special  corner-seat  at  Galignani's,  as  he  was  wont 
to  look  for  the  club  arm-chair ;  indulging  but 
rarely  in  the  dissipation  of  a  caft  dinner  at  his 
own  charge ;  and  frequenting  theatre  or  opera 
not  much  more  sedulously  than  he  was  wont  to 
do  during  a  trip  to  London  in  the  old  days.  Little 
versed  were  these  quiet  spirits  in  the  chroniques 
scandaleuses  of  the  day  ;  an  emeute  in  the  Quartier 
Breda,  interested  them  no  more  than  a  revolution 
in  Ashantee.  They  seldom  sought  to  master  the 
intricate  idioms  of  the  foreign  tongue;  and  if 
they  could  steer  clear  of  glaring  faults  in  gram- 
mar, were  no  more  ashamed  of  their  fine  broad 
British  accent  than  of  any  other  proof  of  their 
nationality. 

Amongst  them  there  were  always  to  be  found, 
of  course,  certain  roisterers,  doing  penance  for 
past  sins  and  follies  in  enforced  exile ;  and  not 
hankering  the  less  after  Egyptian  dainties,  since 
they  were  forbidden  to  taste  the  fleshpots.  But 
these  were  the  exceptions  to  the  rule ;  and  re- 
garded with  little  favor  by  their  fellows,  who  ^ave 
these  black  sheep  as  wide  a  berth  as  was  consis- 
tent with  courtesy—by  no  means  encouraging 
them  to  frequent  the  pastures  in  which  their  own 
lambkins  strayed. 

That  modest  colony  is  utterly  broken  up  and 
dispersed  now.  The  remnants  thereof  have  mi- 
grated to  Tours,  Toulouse,  and"  provincial  towns 
yet  more  remote  frpm  the  costly  capital,  where 
the  space  left  for  the  poor  and  needy  is  narrowed 
hour  by  hour.  In  their  places  sit  another  gener- 
ation of  aliens,  differing  from  those  sober  sojourn- 
ers  as  widely  as  Rochester  and  his  crew  from  the 
worthies  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  scarcely  aliens 
either,  if  taking  art  and  part  in  all  the  vices  of  his 
adopted  country  can  make  out  a  man's  claim  to 
naturalization. 

The  Anglo-Gaul  at  present  is  a  jaunty  gallant 
— usually  in  the  flower  of  his  age  ;  with  a  full,  if 
not  a  fathomless  purse ;  lisping  out  impurities 
with  the  purest  of  accents ;  and  able  to  answer 
the  argot  of  the  coulisses  in  kind  ;  found  at  all 
races  within  the  Jockey  Club  enceinte  ;  and,  when 
baccarat  is  afloat  at  the  Cercle  des  Creves,  hold- 
,  ing  his  own  undauntedly  against  all  plungers — 
I  Jew,  Turk,  Christian,  or  infidel ;  in  fine,  hurry- 
ing down  the  broad  slope  of  ruin  in  all  respects 
with  as  easy  a  grace  as  if  he  traced  his  descent 
from  Grammont  or  Montmorency.  No  wonder 
that  the  fair  city  accords  to  these  strangers  with- 
in her  gates  a  very  different  welcome  from  that 
which  she  deigned  to  bestow  on  their  modest 
predecessors. 

In  this  especial  clique,  Ramsay  could  not  ex- 
actly be  reckoned.  Till  quite  lately,  he  had 
been  too  poor  to  live  their  pace,  and  too  prudent 
to  hazard  a  certain  break-down  ;  and  since  he 
became  wealthy,  business  of  one  sort  or  another 
had  kept  him  chiefly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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Channel.  But  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  here, 
and  at  two  Cercles  his  face  was  better  known 
than  in  any  London  club. 


The  season  was  virtually  over ;  and  each  day 
the  trains  starting  for  frontier  or  seaboard  carried 
away  a  heavier  freight  ;  but  the  Bois  was  not  a 


solitude  as  yet.  and  a  score  at  least  of  ancient  ac-  I  gauntlet  of  many  curious  glances,  before  their 
quaintanccs  greeted  Ramsay  the  first  time  he  ap- :  carriage  reached  the  turning-point  at  the  head  of 
peared  there.  The  news  of  his  marriage  had  the  lake.  On  the  whole  she  came  out  of  the  or- 
gone  before  him  ;  and  Blanche  had  to  run  the ,  deal  very  cleverly. 
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"  Un  peu  pdktte ;  mais  gentille  a  croquer,  avec 
un  morbidezza  delicieuse—"  said  Amedee  de  Beau- 
manoir,  a  veteran  viveur  whose  valuation  of  fresh 
faces  carried  as  much  weight  as  the  Admiral's 
judgment  of  a  yearling. 

Coquettes  of  a  certain  grade  know  by  instinct 
when  they  have  achieved  a  success,  before  a  com- 
pliment— ever  so  delicately  veiled — has  reached 
their  ears.  Despite  this  satisfaction,  it  was  not 
without  a  sinking  of  the  heart  that  Blanche  real- 
ized, during  that  first  drive,  that  she  must  not  ex- 
pect to  have  her  husband  entirely  to  herself  for 
some  time  to  come.  She  was  not  discontented 
or  disappointed  ;  for  their  tete-a-tete  had  lasted  al- 
ready longer  than  she  had  hoped ;  and  she  did 
not  feel — much  less  look  or  express — surprise, 
when,  after  dinner  that  evening,  he  left  her  "  to 
look  in  at  the  Cercle  for  an  hour. "  A  very  elastic 
hour ;  for  it  slid  into  another  day,  and  Blanche 
was  sleeping  placidly  before  it  ended.  At  break- 
fast next  morning  it  was  so  evident  that  she  ex- 
pected no  excuse,  that  Mark  never  thought  of 
composing  one.  Nothing  could  be  more  prettily 
saucy  than  her  smile,  as  she  listened  to  his  epit- 
ome* of  the  congratulations  offered  him  over- 
night. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  had  a  long  list  of  commissions 
to  execute  for  herself  and  others,  and  she  prefer- 
red going  about  this  business  alone,  she  said :  so 
they  did  not  meet  again  till  the  evening.  After 
un  early  dinner,  they  went  straight  to  the  Bouffes, 
where  a  famous  operetta  was  being  played  for 
about  the  four  hundredth  time. 

You  know  that  operetta  and  the  fashion  there- 
of. Not  a  very  potent  or  generous  liquor  fills  the 
jewelled  cup  that  the  wicked  princess  waves  be- 
fore us  so  deftly.  It  has  plenty  of  froth  and 
sparkle,  and  flavor  enough  to  please  a  not-too- 
curious  palate  ;  and  there  is  small  danger  of  the 
weakest  head  being  turned  thereby.  Feet  and 
hands — to  say  nothing  of  eyes — have  quite  as 
much  to  do  as  the  lips  here :  the  prima  donna,  if 
only  she  be  perfect  in  such  arts  of  provocation — 
though  a  singer  whose  compass  and  sweetness  of 
voice  could  hardly  vie  with  a  Bayadere's — need 
seldom  despair  of  triumph. 

What  would  Beaumarchais  have  said  of  the 
public  that  can  assist  nightly  at  such  a  perform- 
ance as  this — never  craving  for  novelty,  and  by 
their  persevering  enthusiasm  giving  the  claque, 
after  the  first  week,  a  sinecure  ?  If  he  were  in  the 
flesh  again,  he  might,  with  some  justice,  have  been 
severe  on  the  derogation  of  Parisian  taste ;  but 
wherefore  we  insulars  should  shrug  our  shoulders 
thereat,  would  be  rather  hard  to  say.  How  many 
times,  I  wonder,  have, you  and  I  sat  through  a 
sensational  drama,  waiting  patiently  for  the  leap 
into  a  fathomless  abyss,  that  would  break  the  long 
dead-level  of  dullness  ?  And  how  often  have  we 
gone,  with  a  laugh  ready  cut-and-dried,  to  reward 
the  one  dance  tacked-on  to  a  patter-song,  that  gave 
vitality  to  the  weakest  of  burlesques  ?  Go  to ! 
Faith,  hope,  and  charity  shall  flourish,  for  many  a 
day  to  come,  no  less  benignly  on  the  hither  than 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  narrow  seas — faith  in 
our  playwrights,  hope  in  their  prolific  talent 
charity  to  their  shortcomings. 

The  sort  of  thing  was  quite  new  to  Mrs.  Ram- 
say, and  amused  her  intensely ;  indeed,  in  the 
opening  scenes,  there  was  nothing  that  need  have 
called  up  "the  blush  on  the  cheek  of  a  young 
person,"  unless  the  equivocal  jokes  of  the  libretto 


had  been  carefully  studied  beforehand.  It  was 
a  crowded  house ;  but  one  double  baignoire  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Ramsays'  box,  remained  empty 
till  the  middle  of  the  first  entr'acte.  Then,  with 
some  bustle  and  flourish — as  if  willing  to  an- 
nounce their  presence  to  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern— two  women  occupied  it. 

In  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  there  was 
nothing  remarkable.  Her  face  in  the  very  first 
freshness  of  youth  might  possibly  have  been 
tempting:  but  now,  in  spite  of  cosmetics  and 
carefully-dishevelled  false  hair,  i  t  was  simply  ig- 
noble. There  was  a  cowed,  sef  vile  look  about 
this  woman.  The  flourish  of  her  entry  was  pal- 
pably rather  in  imitation  of  her  companion  than 
an  act  of  self-assertion  ;  and  she  hesitated  about 
seating  herself  in  front,  till  an  imperious  sign 
from  the  other  bade  her  do  so. 

In  this  evil  trade,  as  in  others,  there  are  bank- 
rupts. When  Lolotte  Lalange's  scanty  stock  of 
beauty  failed,  she  had  not  wit  enough  to  be  ei- 
ther dangerous  or  attractive :  she  had  just  sense 
enough  to  know  this  :  and  to  know  furthermore 
that,  if  she  would  find  food  and  shelter  and 
clothing  thenceforth,  she  must  cease  to  traffic 
on  her  own  account,  and  take  wages — ever  so 
nominal.  Being  of  a  torpid,  pliable  nature,  by 
no  means  sensitive  of  affront,  and  always  open 
to  a  peace-offering  in  any  shape  whatsoever,  she 
had  thriven  thus  far  tolerably  well  on  the  bread 
of  dependence.  In  that  same  bread — especially, 
I  fear,  if  it  be  dispensed  by  female  hands — there 
must  always  be  a  bitter  leaven.  Those  who  are 
bound  to  truckle  to  the  caprice  of  crabbed  old 
maids,  or  purse-proud  widows,  do  not  sleep  upon 
roses ;  but — setting  ignominy  altogether  aside — 
the  unluckiest  of  ' '  companions  ''  may  well  feel 
thankful  to  the  Fates  that  thev  have  spared  her 
the  endurance  of  a  harlot's  tyranny. 

The  other  woman  was  a  striking  contrast,  and 
would  have  been  remarkable  in  any  place  or 
company  ;  though,  after  looking  at  her  once  and 
again,  you  might  have  been  puzzled  to  decide 
where  the  secret  of  her  famous  fascination  lay. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  character  certainly 
in  her  face,  with  its  low  broad  brow,  which  the 
strong  crisp  curls  half-covered  without  shading 
— in  the  great  hard  eyes,  that  seemed  as  if  they 
never  would  blench  or  soften — in  the  firm,  well- 
chiselled  nose,  with  nostrils  always  dilated  as  if 
they  scented  prey — in  the  full  crimson  lips,  curl- 
ing outward,  so  that  the  level,  gleaming  teeth, 
were  never  quite  hidden — and  in  the  square, 
cruel  jaw  scarcely  tapering  toward  the  chin. 
But  it  was  essentially  an  unlovely  face — one  that 
wearied  the  eyes  that  dwelt  on  it,  like  a  garish 
picture.  If  they  had  been  asked  to  name  its 
antitype  in  the  animal  creation,  nine  men  out 
of  ten  would  have  pitched  upon  the  tigress,  fche 
was  forte  femme  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
There  was  physical  power  in  every  line  of  the 
straight  throat,  the  round  arms,  the  ample  bust 
— white,  and  firm,  and  cold  as  Carrara  marble 
but  a  wasp-like  waist  only  just  saved  her  figure 
from  coarseness. 

Such  as  she  was,  Del  phi  ne  Marechal  had 
wrought  damage  enough  with  her  enchantments, 
to  become  a  byword  in  a  land  where  such  sor- 
ceries are  rife. 

The  world  first  heard  of  her  as  the  wife  of  a 
captain  of  Spahis,  in  the  army  of  Algiers.  Of 
her  birth  and  parentage,  and*  of  the  manner  of 
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one  fond  of  such  parallels  would  surely  have  been 
reminded  then  of  the  famous  Czarina,  whose  loves 
and  wars,  more  than  a  century  ago,  kept  all  Eu- 
rope on  the  alert. 

As  she  entered,  there  was  a  stir  through  the 
parterre,  and  a  murmur  that  might  have  been 
mistaken  for  subdued  applause ;  and,  before  she 
had  been  seated  three  minutes,  a  hundred  glasses 
levelled  at  her  box  answered  the  challenge  of  her 


audacious  eyes, 
ent  hers  was 


To  nine-tenths  of  the  men  pres- 
familiar  face.      To  provincials, 


her  wooing,  nothing  certain  was  known ;  but 
that  Eugene  Boisragon,  on  his  return  from  fur- 
lough, brought  back  a  lawfully  -  wedded  wife, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt.  Before  the  sec- 
ond year  of  their  marriage  was  half  spent,  there 
were  many  scandals  afloat  concerning  her.  It 
was  whispered  that  long  good  service,  and  hith- 
erto stainless  repute,  did  not  save  a  certain  gen- 
eral of  brigade  from  sharp  rebuke  in  high  quar- 
ters, where  such  trifles  as  a  liaison  are  seldom 
noticed.  Eugene  Boisragon,  after  a  few  out- 
breaks of  jealous  fury  that  his  wife  laughed  ut- 
terly to  scorn,  had  taken  to  desperate  drinking, 
and  was- seldom  seen  sober  off  parade.  Men  all 
said  that  something  worse  than  absinthe  was 
working  in  his  brain;  and  that  he  was  off  his 
head  long  before  the  last  frenzy-fit  possessed  him, 
when  he  rode  down  alone,  yelling  like  a  maniac 
as  he  was,  on  the  thirsty  Kabyle  yataghans.  His 
widow  went  through  no  farce  of  mourning,  but 
"  made  her  packet "  with  the  briefest  possible  de- 
lay, and  betook  herself  to  Paris — not  without 
male  escort.  From  that  day  forth,  she  threw  off 
the  thinnest  disguise  of  respectability,  and  went 
on  her  wicked  way  rejoicing. 

Whether  it  was  some  faint  scruple  of  remorse,  or 
only  a  wild  whim,  that  prompted  her  to  drop  the 
"  Boisragon,"  and  fall  back  on  her  maiden  name 
— Heaven  save  the  mark  ! — none  could  guess  : 
but  on  any  note  or  quittance,  she  signed  herself 
Delphine  Marechal.  She  was  much  better  known, 
though,  as  "La  Topaze."  Looking  at  her  yel- 
low lustrous  hair,  and  tawny  gleaming  eyes,  you 
were  struck  at  once  with  the  aptness  of  the  so- 
briquet. She  was  no  hypocrite,  and  disdained  the  '  it  were,  with  an  insolent  wave  of  her  fan ;  whilst 
common  stratagems  of  her  trade.  She  never  !  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  as  if  waiting  to  be 

addressed  by  the  other  cavalier,  who,  after  he  had 
closed  the  door,  remained  leaning   against  the 


who  saw  her  for  the  first  time,  their  neighbors 
pointed  out  the  celebrity,  with  the  sort  of  pride 
that  a  Javanese  might  feel  in  the  exhibition  of  a 
flourishing  upas-tree. 

On  this  personage  Mrs.  Ramsay  gazed,  with 
an  eagerness  of  which  she  was  more  than  half- 
ashamed.  She  was  no  country-bred  girl,  looking 
for  the  first  time  on  the  world's  wicked  ways. 
She  had  seen  Pelagia  flaunting  in  different  guises 
in  divers  places  ere  now,  without  shrinking  aside 
in  holy  horror  at  the  sight,  or  feeling  any  special 
interest  therein ;  but  such  a  specimen  of  the 
sisterhood  as  this,  she  had  never  looked  upon, 
and  she  was  attracted  by  it  as  she  would  have 
been  attracted  by  any  other  animal  curiosity. 

Whilst  Mark,  laughing  outright  at  her  eager- 
ness, was  answering  her  questions  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  antecedents  of  La  Topaze,  the  door 
of  the  baignoire  opposite  opened  again  and  two 
men  came  in.  One,  a  pale,  boyish-looking  French- 
man, came  to  the  front  at  once ;  and  evidently 
began  some  explanation  or  excuse,  to  which  La 
Topaze  gave  no  sort  of  heed — dashing  it  aside,  as 
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affected  softness  or  sympathy ;    and  conquered 
without  troubling  herself  to  be  winning.     When 


her  phantasy — and  phantasies  she  had  not  sel- 
dom— was  passed,  or  when  the  purse  that  sup- 
plied her  reckless  caprice  was  drained,  she  dis- 
missed her  lover  just  as  she  dismissed  her  lackey ; 
and  it  would  have  been  as  vain  for  one,  as  for 


wall,  in  the  shadow.  He  came  forward  at  last, 
and  proceeded  to  take  stock  of  the  house  through 
his  glasses,  in  a  lazy,  leisurely  way,  before  he 
troubled  himself  to  reply  to  a  remark  from  La 
Topaze,  which  was  evidently  either  an  angry 


the  other,  to  look  for  charity  or  compassion  at  question  or  a  sharp  reproach, 
her  hands  in  after-times.  Threats  or  complaints  A  man  of  proper  presence,  decidedly,  with  a 
or  entreaties  were  all  met  with  the  same  hard,  tall,  martial  figure,  and  a  face  that  must  have  been 
ringing  laugh ;  and  none,  so  far,  had  fared  bet-  I  strikingly  handsome  once,  and  had  not  ceased  to 
ter  than  his  fellows — from  Achille,  Prince  de  |  be  picturesque,  since  it  grew  hard  and  haggard, 
Senneterre,  who  for  her  sake  left  a  fair  young  j  and  marred  by  a  kind  of  lowering  that  told  of 
bride  to  pine  before  the  orange-flowers  had  time  j  evil  temper  not  often  controlled.  It  was  a  face, 


to  wither,  down  to  Leon  Gondrecourt,  the  strug- 
gling sculptor,  with  a  face  like  an  old  Greek 


though,  that  few  women  would  easily  forget  when 
they  had  seen  it  once.     That  Mrs.  Ramsa    had 


statue,  who  left  her  presence  for  the  last  time    not  forgotten  it,  was  abundantly  clear ;    for,  as 
with  scarcely  sous  enough  in  his  pocket  to  buy  j  she  caught  sight  of  the  new-comer,  she  started  and 
the  charcoal  that  stifled  him.     She  was  not  par-  j  drew  back  hurriedly,  saying  in  a  whisper — so  low 
ticularly  clever,  and  passably  ill-educated ;    but 
was  endowed  with  a  rude  mother-wit,  and  a  cer- 
tain readiness  of  repartee.     This,  added  to  the 
known  violence  of  her  temper  and  utter  unscru- 
pulousness  in  revenge,  made  her  much  dreaded 
amongst  her  sisterhood  ;  so  that  in  most  compa- 


nies  she  took  and  kept  the  lead — queening  it  like 
a  thorough  usurper. 


that  her  husband  hardly  caught  the  words — 
"  Good  heavens !    It  is  Vereker  Vane. " 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN  the  storehouse  of  almost  every  woman's 


memory  —  whether  it  be  bare  and  poverty-strick- 
en, or  crammed  to  the  threshold  with  treasures  va- 


Rather  royal,  in  her  own  fashion,  La  Topaze  >  ried  and  manifold_there  is  kept  a  special  corner 
looked  to-night,  in  a  dress  that  few  of  her  com-  ,  for  her  .«  old  loveg  „    j  do  not  £      k  now  of  those 
plexion  would  have  dared  to  wear-  a  superb 
maize  moire-  trimmed  with  priceless  lace-with 
emeralds  flashing  in  her  tawny  hair  and  round 
the  carved  column  of  her  neck,  and  all  over  her 


who   having  been  interwoven  to  a  greater  or  less 
^^  .    .  «f  life_skei     have  colored  it  with  deep 

.       Qr  d        bitterness—  of  those  whose  names 
^  reci/without  a  reminder,  regretful  or  re- 
am pie  white  breast.     The  contrast  of  color,  that    proacnfui   of 

would  have   shocked   any   civilized  taste,  only    l  How  cioce  to  the  etare  wfi  fleemcd, 

seemed  to  enhance  her  barbaric  splendor.     Any  |  That  night  on  the  sands  by  the  sea. 
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I  speak  of  those  who  in  the  old  time  could  scarce- 
ly be  distinguished  from  the  rank-and-file  of  her 
friends  and  acquaintances,  who  never  caused  her 
pulse  to  flutter  uneasily,  or  her  cheek  to  flush  un- 
becomingly; but  who  nevertheless  proffered  to  her 
once,  without  stint  or  limit,  the  richest  gift  that 
was  in  their  power  to  bestow,  albeit  it  found  no 
favor  in  her  eyes— I  mean,  the  wooers  that  wooed 
in  vain, 

If  it  be  a  weakness  to  wrap  up  these  memories  | 
rather  tenderly,  it  is  one  to  which  women  of  every 
shade  of  character  are  prone.     It  is  just  as  likely 
—rather  more  likely,  indeed — to  be  found  in  the 
gravest  prude  as  in  the  most  frivolous  coquette ;  ' 
nor  does  the  state  of  their  domestic  relations  j 
seem  to  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

The  historic  Helen  was  probably  not  a  much  \ 
more  conscientious  personage  than  Schneider  rep-  | 
resents  her.     Yet  her  heart  may  have  melted  a 
little  when,  from  the  tower  over  the  Scsean  Gate,  I 
she  looked  down  on  the  Achaean  array,  and  re- 
membered that  each  and  every  one  of  the  chiefest 
there  was  expiating  by  exile  from  home,  and  peril 
of  limb  and  life,  the  madness  of  having  once  as-  I 
pired  to  her  hand. 

For  an  opposite  example,  take  Lady  Gatacre.  I 
That  model  matron  for  years  has  ruled  every  \ 
household  in  her  parish  with  an  iron  rod — a  mer-  \ 
ciless  allopath,  both  in  religion  and  medicine ;  ! 
forcing  her  doctrine,  her  physic,  and  her  charity 
down  the  throats  of  the  poor,  whose  cottages  she 
carries  at  the  point  of  the  parasol.     She  regards 
all  works  of  fiction  as  more  or  less  emanating 
from  the  Father  of  lies,  and  romance  in  real  life 
as  a  folly  almost  within  the  pale  of  sin.     An  up-  | 
right  woman,  ,s'«7  enfut — she  dresses  the  charac-  \ 
ter  to  perfection ;  and  towers  at  her  board-head  j 
darkling  and  stately,  not   to  be  lighted  up  by  i 
sconce,  lamp,  or  lustre.     But,  on  certain  even-  ; 
ings,  you  may  see  gleams  of  scarlet  breaking  the  | 
sable  monotony  of  her  attire ;  and  you  recognize,  | 
with  a  certain  astonishment,  that  the  dame  may 
have  been  admired  once  by  such  as  look  favora-  I 
bly  on  sombre,  severe  beauty.    On  such  occasions 
there  sits  always  on  her  right  hand  the  head  of  a 
certain  Chapter  hard  by.     The  Dean  is  a  rabid  j 
Protestant,  prone  to  take  up  his  parable,  in  sea- 
son  and  out  of  season,  against  the  abominations 
of  the  Seven  Hills ;  but  my  lady  remembers  what 
was  his  favorite  color  in  the  old,  old  times — the 
times  when  a  patient,  hard-working  curate  asked 
a  proud,  penniless  girl  to  share  his  fortunes,  and 
took  meekly,  if  not  contentedly,  "Nay"  for  an  | 
answer.     Good  Sir  John  stands  in  far' too  great 
awe  of  his  spouse,  to  banter  her  on  this  or  any  i 
other  subject ;  but  you  may  see  by  the  twinkle  in 
his  merry  moist  eye,  how  thoroughly  he  appre- 
ciates her  rare  concessions  to  the  vanities  of  this 
wicked  world,  and  rejoices  over  these  vulnerable 
points  in  the  tough  Amazonian  harness. 

The  last  time  that  Vereker  Vane  stood  face  to 
face  with  Blanche  Ramsay,  he  had  urged  his  suit 
for  her  hand  as  eloquently  and  earnestly  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  speak ;  and  had  gone  out  of  her 
presence  in  bitter  anger.  If  she  had  ever  "regret- 
ted her  answer  then— and  I  believe  she  never  had 
done  so — she  surely  would  have  known  none  such 
misgivings  now,  in  the  flush  of  her  own  fresh 
happiness,  and  meeting  him  thus.  Neverthe- 
less, the  very  proof  before  her  eyes  of  how  far 
he  had  gone  astray,  made  her  remember  that  she 
might  have  moulded  his  life  otherwise  had  she  so 


1  willed  it ;  and  a  kind  of  self-reproach  mingled 
with  the  natural  pity  of  a  woman  who,  having 
parted  from  an  old  friend  in  good  estate,  finds 
him  again,  brought  very  low. 

It  may  be  that  something  of  this  showed  itself 
in  her  voice  and  manner ;  for  Mark's  smile  was 
•  very  meaning,  as  he  answered  her  exclamation 
recorded  above. 

"Vereker  Vane,  without  doubt.  So  he  was 
another  of  your  victims,  Blanche  ?  Why,  you  are 
nearly  as  bad  as  Miladi,  in  Les  Mousquetaires : 
the  traces  of  poison  tell  us  die.  a  passe  par  la." 

His  tone  did  not  quite  please  her ;  though  why 
she  misliked  it  she  could  hardly  have  told.  They 
had  mutually  agreed  to  pass  lightly  over  the  past, 
and  to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  Nothing,  in 
theory,  could  be  more  convenient  and  comfort- 
able ;  but  she  would  have  preferred  a  little  more 
susceptibility — even  a  little  captiousnesS — to  that 
easy  indifference. 

The  green-eyed  monster  is  troublesome  to  deal 
with  always,  and  a  perfect  pest  sometimes ;  yet 
there  be  beasts  abroad  noisomer,  or  at  all  events 
more  difficult  to  tame,  than  he.  Mesdames,  are  you 
sure  you  would  approve  of  his  utter  extinction  ? 
Would  it  not  be  a  pity,  if  there  were  use  no  long- 
er for  all  the  sweet  sops,  and  potent  charms,  that 
are  now  employed  to  lull  him  to  sleep  ?  The  zest 
and  subtle  attraction  of  danger,  yon  know  just  as 
well  as  the  boldest  matamore  of  us  all.  The  ram- 
bles of  those  who  walk  abroad  after  their  own 
sweet  will — unchecked  and  unwatched — are  dull 
as  an  enforced  "constitutional,"  compared  with 
the  stealthy,  albeit  innocent,  sallies  of  those 
whose  footfalls  are  planted  within  earshot  of  a 
dozing  dragon. 

It  is  of  masculine  jealousy  only  I  have  been 
speaking.  Feminine  jealousy  is,  as  we  all  know, 
not  a  ravenous  wild-beast,  but  a  virgin,  serene  if 
stern, — Justice,  in  fact,  under  another  garb, — 
who  never  smites  unreasonably,  unrighteously,  or 
on  insufficient  grounds. 

So,  as  was  aforesaid,  Blanche  felt  slightly  dis- 
contented, and  answered  rather  more  coldly  than 
her  wont, 

"  Not  a  victim,  in  the  least ;  but  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  at  one  time ;  and  I  liked  him  very 
much  in  his  way  ;  and  he  liked  me  well  enough 
to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  and  too  well  to  keep 
friends  with  me  after  I  said  'No.'  There's  the 
whole  story.  It  wouldn't  make  a  chapter  in  the 
weakest  romance  that  ever  was  written." 

He  shook  his  head,  always  with  the  same  smile 
on  his  lip. 

"The  poison  works  all  the  same;  but  it  af- 
fects different  constitutions  differently,  of  course. 
What  drives  one  man  to  drink,  drives  another  to 
the  demi-monde.  Whether  of  the  two  is  worse,  the 
immortal  gods  alone  can  tell.  Either  remedy  is 
worse  than  the  disease,  I  should  fancy.  Vane's 
face  has  awfully  changed,  even  since  I  saw  him 
last ;  and  that's  not  long  ago." 

Mrs.  Ramsay  shrugged  her  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  or  improving  spectacle. 
I'd  rather  look  at  the  stage,  I  think  ;  though  I'm 
not  inclined  to  rave  about  Herodiasf." 

Just  then  the  second  act  began.  Vane  had 
recognized  even  more  quickly  than  Blanche  had 
done,  who  sat  over  against  him.  He  scarcely 
checked  the  sweep  of  his  opera-glass ;  and  his 
left  hand,  that  held  it,  remained  perfectly  steady ; 
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but  his  right,  resting  on  the  back  of  La  Topaze's  ? 
chair,  grasped  it  so  hard  and  nervously  that  the  , 
chair  slightly  rocked.  He  had  become  almost 
domesticated— if  the  term  could  be  applied  to  j 
such  a  life  as  his — in  Paris  of  late,  and  took  little 
heed  of  matters  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  heard  of  Mrs.  Ellerslie's 
engagement  to  Ramsay  soon  after  it  was  made 
public  in  England.  He  took  the  news  with  an 
outward  unconcern,  that  rather  chagrined  the 
purveyor  thereof— a  worthy  gossip,  who  consider- 
ed agreeable  intelligence  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
carrying.  He  was  an  ancient  comrade  of  Vane's, 
and  well  acquainted  with  this  episode  in  the 
other's  life ;  furthermore,  heliad  a  grudge  of  long 
standing  against  him,  and  rather  reckoned  on  the 
effect  of  his  little  coup.  The  Colonel  only  laugh- 
ed boisterously ;  and  swore  with  a  great  oath  that 
a  better  match  was  never  made  up  down  below, 
and  that  the  Devil  himself  could  not  tell  which 
had  the  best  of  the  bargain. 

He  had  been  drinking  deeply  already,  or  he 
would  have  scarcely  spoken  lightly,  much  less 
coarsely,  of  Blanche  Ellerslie ;  but  he  drank 
deeper  yet  before  the  "  little  supper"  was  done, 
and  conti-ived  to  make  himself  intensely  disagree- 
ble  to  all  who  assisted  thereat — the  news-bearer 
above  mentioned  being  especially  set  upon  and 
overborne.  The  thought  of  the  engagement, 
whenever  it  recurred  since,  had  always  chafed 
him  ;  but,  as  he  had  not  read  the  announcement 
of  the  marriage,  he  never  realized  till  this  mo- 
ment that  the  prize  he  had  coveted  was  actually 
another  man's  chattel. 

With  men  of  Vereker  Vane's  temper,  these 
realizations  are  no  jest.  Not  being  endowed 
with  a  very  vivid  power  of  fancy,  they  are  less 
tormented  than  their  fellows  by  the  spectral  fore- 
shadowing of  grief  or  pain ;  but,  when  set  face 
to  face  with  the  substance  of  these,  they  suffer 
more  keenly.  It  is  no  figure  of*  speech  to  say, 
that  for  the  moment  Vane  was  fairly  blinded 
with  passion :  though  he  swept  his  glass  me- 
chanically backward  and  forward  along  the  crowd- 
ed boxes,  they  were  all  blanks  to  him,  save  one 
in  which  those  two  faces  were  framed.  Yet  it 
was  a  vague,  purposeless  rage,  levelled  rather  at 
fate,  and  the  force  of  circumstances  that  had 
balked  him,  than  against  a  flesh-and-blood  ene- 
my. If  some  one  had  succeeded  where  he  had 
failed,  as  well  this  one  as  any  other.  He  bore 
Mark  no  greater  grudge  than  a  loser  does  the 
winner,  where  the  stakes  are  ruinous,  and  the 
play  perfectly  fair. 

So,  in  just  the  frame  of  mind  to  relish  the  an- 
tics of  Herodias — they  had  made  him  yawn  the 
third  time  he  witnessed  them,  and  this  was  about 
the  fortieth — Colonel  Vane  sat  down  far  back  in 
the  baignoire,  whence  he  thought  he  might  watch 
his  opposite  neighbors  unobserved ;  for  a  certain 
savor  of  good  manners,  despite  of  evil  commu- 
nications, still  clung  to  the  sometime  Chief  of 
the  " Princess^  Own."  The  avowed  protector 
of  the  most  famous  courtesan  in  Paris  was  in- 
consistent enough  to  have  scruples  about  "star- 
ing." 

La  Topaze  was  in  no  placable  humor  that 
night.  The  highest-born  dame  of  the  Faubourg 
was  not  more  arrogant  or  exacting  than  she. 
She  had  got  a  grievance  cut  and  dried  ;  her  cav- 
alier had  presumed  to  dine  without  her,  enville — 
in  outrecuidance  only  to  be  atoned  for  in  the  usual 


course  of  things  by  much  contrition,  rich  bribes, 
or  unlimited  indulgence  of  her  next  whim.  Yet 
the  offender  did  not  seem  in  haste  to  make  his 
peace,  or  even  to  apologize  for  being  late;  but 
had  handed  over  that  trouble  to  smooth-tongued 
Adolphe — a  conscientious  parasite,  always  ready 
to  take  any  troublesome  thing,  or  person,  off  his 
friends'  hands — for  a  consideration.  To  be  sure, 
she  had  learned  already  not  to  look  for  any  ab- 
ject submission  from  Vereker  Vane;  and  had 
learned,  too,  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  provoke 
him  beyond  a  certain  point.  His  fierce,  over- 
bearing temper  had  a  kind  of  attraction  for  her. 
She  was  sick,  even  unto  death,  of  the  mincing 
ways,  petty  fractiousness,  and  languid  love-mak- 
ing of  les  Or  eves ;  and  liked  her  bear's  growlings 
and  roughnesses  a  thousand  times  better  than  their 
monkey  tricks.  Nevertheless  she  had  no  notion 
of  letting  neglect  pass  unpunished ;  and  deter- 
mined, if  she  could  not  make  Vane  contrite,  she 
would  at  least  make  him  uncomfortable. 

Facing  round  with  this  intent,  she  marked  in 
what  direction  his  glasses  were  levelled.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  disturb  himself,  or  seem  to  notice  that 
she  had  turned  toward  him,  till  she  spoke.  The 
woman's  instinct,  always  on  the  watch  for  rival- 
ry, added  to  the  cunning  of  her  craft,  set  La 
Topaze  on  the  scent  at  once. 

"  My  faith,  Bruno  "  (for  some  time  past  the 
cocottes  had  called  him  by  no  other  name),  "  thou 
art  charming  this  night !  Since  when  hast  thou 
the  wine  taciturn  ?  I  marvel  why  thou  camedst 
here — Nenni ;  I  marvel  not.  It  was,  apparent- 
ly, to  devour  the  little  pale  woman  yonder.  The 
morsel  does  not  seem  to  me  dainty ;  but  perhaps 
thou  hast  found  it  to  thy  taste  ere  now.  Hein  ? 
Art  thou  touched?  Answer,  at  least,  without 
blushing. " 

Blushing!  It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  to 
christen  ugly  things  prettily ;  but  he  must  have 
been  an  euphemist  indeed,  who  would  have  given 
so  tender  a  name  to  the  dark  flush  on  Vane's 
cheek.  In  truth,  the  aggression  was  singularly 
inopportune.  Since  that  first  access  of  jealous 
rage,  his  thoughts  had  turned  into  a  milder 
channel.  The  sight  of  the  quiet  pale  face  oppo- 
site rather  soothed  than  irritated  him :  he  was 
trying  to  recall  the  cadences  of  some  low  caress- 
ing tones,  just  as  one  tries  to  piece  together  the 
fragments  of  a  half-forgotten  tune.  Here,  his 
reverie  was  broken. 

Now  the  most  besotted  admirers  of  La  Topaze 
were  fain  to  confess  that  her  voice  was  not  one 
of  her  chiefest  attractions.  It  was  a  good  serv- 
iceable organ;  clear  though  not  flexile,  and 
proof,  so  far,  against  the  effects  of  late  hours  and 
hard  living ;  but  its  steely  ring — which  gave  such 
effect  to  sarcasm  or  retort — the  toughest  nerves 
found,  after  a  while,  rather  fatiguing.  How  that 
voice  grated  on  Vane  just  then,  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe. 

He  frowned  heavily ;  and,  as  he  glanced  down 
on  her,  you  might  have  seen  the  blood  mount  to 
his  eyes. 

"  Leave  me  in  peace,  I  counsel  thee ;  and 
leave  yonder  lady  in  peace  also.  Are  there  not 
cocottes  enough  here  for  thee  to  dissect,  that  thou 
must  fall  foul  of  honest  women  ?" 

Her  broad  nostrils  dilated;  and  she  showed 
her  white  teeth — not  smiling. 

"Honest  women  !  Fine  guarantee,  my  faith, 
;  for  a  woman's  honesty,  that  she  should  have  been 


r>0  BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY;  OR, 

nn  ancient  acquaintance  of  M.  le  Colonel  Vane.  |  and  pleasanter  days  now  past  and  gone,  as  might 
Our  tongues  are  free  to  speak  of  the  greatest ;  beset  any  outcast  reminded  of  these  things  sud- 
dames  in  France :  I  would  know,  why  they  should  denly  by  the  sight  of  an  ancient  friend. 


spare  une petite  chipie  d'Anglaise." 

The  phrase  is  not  easily  translatable;   nor 


Before  very   long   the  Ramsays   came    out. 
Blanche  chanced  to  be  on  the  side  nearest  the  pil- 


lar against  which  Vane  was  leaning :  as  he  was 
just  outside  the  doorway,  she  did  not  see  him  till 
her  dress  brushed  his  foot.  She  started  and 


could  any  verbal  insolence  be  half  so  expressive 
as  the  gesture  of  her  lithe  fingers. 

Daredevil  as  she  was,  a  minute  later  she  wish- 
ed her  words  unsaid ;  as  Vane  rose  up,  with  such  shrank  back  a  little ;  clinging  closer  to  her  hus- 
a  darkness  on  his  countenance  as  she  had  never  i  band's  arm.  It  was  no  wonder.  Vane's  face 
seen  there.  She  had  reason  to  know,  that  time  !  was  not  pleasant  to  look  upon  just  then ;  and 


and  place  could  put  no  check,  on  his  passion 
when  it  was  fairly  roused;  and  shrank  within 
herself  in  mere  physical  fear.  If  any  mad  temp- 
tation to  violence  assailed  him,  he  controlled  him- 
self after  one  glance  at  the  box  opposite  ;  and, 
taking  down  his  overcoat,  went  out  without  ut- 
tering a  word,  flinging  off  the  hand  that  La  To- 
paze  would  have  laid  on  his  arm  as  if  it  brought 
contagion. 

Vereker  Vane's  worst  enemy  might  have  pitied 
him  a  little,  reading  his  thoughts  as  he  walked 
away  through  the  empty  corridor  out  into  the  air. 
lie  had  begun  to  hate  his  paramour  with  the 
sudden  intense  loathing  that,  unlike  most  rapid 
emotions,  does  not  lightly  pass  away.  He  hated 
and  despised  himself  yet  more ;  and — desiring 
earnestly,  for  the  moment  at  least,  to  escape — 
saw  no  way  out  of  the  shameful  maze  in  which 
he  had  wandered  for  some  time  past.  He  did 
not  walk  straight  away ;  but,  though  a  fine  rain 
was  falling,  paced  backward  and  forward  in  front 
of  the  theatre,  so  persistently  as  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  certain  police-agents  hovering  about. 
They  concluded,  from  his  manner,  that  he  must 
have  a  worse  object  than  a  mere  assignation  in 
lingering  there. 

Standing  back  in  the  shadow,  he  heard  after 
a  while  the  coupe  of  Madame  Mare'chal  sum- 
moned ;  and  watched  her  come  forth,  followed 
by  her  frightened  "sheep-dog" — her  very  robes 
rustling  with  passion— and  fling  herself  into  the 
carriage  with  an  energy  that  set  the  springs  a- 
quivering.  He  waited  till  they  had  driven  off; 
and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro  again,  retreating 
into  the  dark  nook  when  each  fresh  carriage  was 
called  up.  Ere  long  a  continuous  stream  suc- 
ceeded the  straggling  departures ;  then  Colonel 
Vane  thrust  his  way  forward  till  he  stood  just 
without  the  principal  doorway,  so  that  he  was 
within  arm's-length  of  all  that  passed  out. 

It  was  an  odd  anomaly — one  that  might  have 
furnished  a  text  to  a  homily- writer,  or  a  sketch 
to  a  humorist.  From  youth  upward  this  man 


hair  and  beard  dank  with  rain  made  it  more  hag- 
gard and  wild.  He  marked  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced, and  was  not  a  whit  angry ;  only  it  was 
something  like  a  groan  that  he  gulped  down  as 
he  stepped  back  a  little  to  let  her  pass,  slightly 
moving  his  hat,  as  if  he  had  made  way  for  an 
utter  stranger.  But,  after  a  second's  hesitation, 
Blanche  held  out  her  hand,  with  rather  a  nervous 
laugh. 

"Is  it  de  rigueur,  to  cut  your  old  friends,  Colo- 
nel Vane,  when  you  are  living  abroad  ?  You 
are  become  quite  acclimatized,  they  tell  me ;  but 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  in  Paris.  I  wonder,  at 
least,  that  you  and  Mark  have  not  met  some- 
where." 

It  was  a  falsehood,  of  course — such  a  one  as 
certain  moralists  would  find  it  very  hard  to  con- 
done— and,  that  it  was  a. falsehood,  the  man  to 
whom  it  was  spoken  knew  perfectly  well.  He 
knew  that  she  had  recognized  him  hours  ago ; 
and  that  she  had  been  made  aware  long  ere  this 
— even  if  she  had  not  guessed  for  herself  at  the 
first  glance — Avho  and  what  were  his  compan- 
ions. But  he  did  not  thank  her  the  less  ;  and  let 
us  hope  that  this  white  lie  was  covered,  like  a 
multitude  of  other  sins  ;  for  assuredly  it  was  con- 
ceived in  charity. 

The  Colonel  just  touched  the  little  hand,  with 
a  timid  half-pressure— very  unlike  his  usual  grip. 

"No:  I've  a  pretty  good  memory  for  old 
friends,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  even  when  they  have  new 
names  ;  and  as  for  cutting  —  that  would  come 
well  from  me,  wouldn't  it  ?  I  seldom  look  at  an 
English  paper,  somehow,  except  the  sporting 
ones  ;  and  I  didn't  know  that  you  were  actually 
married,  much  less  that  you  were  in  Paris  ;  or 
I'd  have  hunted  you  out,  and  sent  the  regular 
congratulations,  if  I  hadn't  brought  them.  You 
must  take  them  now  in  the  rough — both  of  you. 
Ramsay  and  I,  at  least,  needn't  stand  on  cere- 
mony." 

"Not  exactly,"  Mark  answered;  "even  if 
pretty  speeches  were  your  forte,  Vereker.  It  is 


had  been  wont  to  work  out  his  purpose  by  mere  [  odd  we  haven't  met.  Never  mind :  better  late 
strength  of  will  or  hand,  cutting  all  manner  of  |  than  never.  We're  at  the  Bristol ;  will  you 
knots  without  attempting  to  unravel  them ;  from  breakfast  there  to-morrow  ?" 


sentiment,  properly  so  called,  Witikind  the  Was- 
ter was  not  more  exempt :   and  in  his  breast, 


Vane  accepted  at  once.     Three  minutes  later 
he  stood  on  the  pavement  alone,  watching  the 


specially  after  the  life  he  had  led  of  late,  it  was  '  lamps  of  a  certain  coupe  gleaming  away  through 
no  more  likely  that  pathos  or  tenderness  should  j  the  mist  and  rain. 


be  found,  than  that  lilies  should  bloom  on  sea- 
sand.     Yet  his  heart  fluttered  like  a  bashful  boy's 


There  were  high  jinks  in  the  half-world  that 
night.     Mdlle.  Fretillon  had  lately  so  far  hon- 


as  he  stood  there— waiting  to  see  whether,  as  she  j  ored  M.  Bonasse,  the  famous  financier,  as  to  ac- 
passed  out,  Blanche  Ramsay  would  appear  con-  j  cept  from  him  a  modest  mansion  hard  by  the 
scions   of  his  presence  or  not.     He  no  more  j  Barriere  du  Trone,— the  price  of  which  would 
dreamed  of  addressing  her  first,  than  of  offering  -  have  bought  twice   over  a  chateau  and  appan- 
her  any  other  insult.     More  oddly  still— consid-  j  ages  in  Touraine,— and  called  her  friends  and 
nng  of  what  manner  of  man  we  are  speaking—    neighbors  together  to  rejoice  over  la  pendaison 
passion  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  his  long-  |  de  la  cremailtere.     Over  the  Babel  of  tongues  at 
ing  to  hear  her  voice  and  touch  her  hand  again.  |  the  supper-table  La  Topaze's  laugh  rang  out ; 
ier,  it  was  such  a  hankering  after  the  better    and  she  was  unusually  brilliant  in  her  pitiless  sal- 
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lies — levelled  impartially  at  friend  and  foe — and 
none  entered  with  keener  zest  into  the  lansquenet, 
that  raged  till  dawn.  But  the  door  never  opened 
without  her  tawny  eyes  were  turning  toward  it 
— defiantly  at  first,  then  wistfully,  hopelessly  at 
last — in  search  of  some  one  who  never  appear- 
ed ;  and  she  did  not  carry  it  off  so  successfully 
as  to  prevent  every  one  there  present  being  aware 
that  there  had  been  something  more  than  a  love- 
quarrel  betwixt  her  and  Bruno. 

"You  did  that  very  well,  Blanche,  "her  husband 
remarked  as  they  drove  homeward.  "I  should 
have  been  sorry  if  you  had  cut  Vane  outright. 
He  felt  himself  in  a  false  position  this  evening,  I 
do  believe ;  and  that's  a  point  gained,  at  all 
events.  He'll  never  be  thoroughly  respectable ; 
but  he's  too  good  still  to  swell  the  returns  of 
killed  and  wounded,  that  La  Topaze  publishes 
yearly.  He  certainly  left  her  in  the  lurch  to- 
night. I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  to  break 
with  the  whole  lot  if  he  had  a  little  timely  en- 
couragement. Shall  we  be  benevolent,  and  try 
what  we  can  do  ?" 

Blanche  assented  very  readily.  But  as,  lying 
awake,  she  thought  over  these  things,  she  was 
haunted  by  misgivings  as  to  whether  her  hands 
were  strong  enough  to  deal  with  such  a  good 
work ;  and,  more  than  that,  if  a  blessing  was 
likely  to  attend  benevolence  prompted  by  Mark 
Ramsay. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

ON  a  certain  forenoon  toward  the  close  of 
that  London  season,  a  party  of  eight  sat  down  to 
breakfast  in  a  pleasant  bachelor  house  in  Charles 
Street  just  as  the  latest  church  -  bell  ceased  to 
chime. 

The  host  was  rather  a  character  in  his  way. 
With  every  disadvantage  of  a  start,  and  retarded 
by  more  than  one  early  failure,  by  dint  of  ener- 
gy, patience,  and  calculation,  he  had  contrived, 
whilst  still  in  middle  age,  to  climb  to  one  of 
those  high  places  in  the  mercantile  heaven, 
which  having  attained,  an  adventurer  may 
thenceforth  lie  beside  his  nectar,  smiling  at  the 
toil  and  turmoil  below.  But  Olympian  idlesse 
would  have  been  irksome  to  Richard  Garratt. 
He  was  not  a  whit  ashamed  of  his  business,  and 
applied  himself  thereto  at  certain  seasons  with 
the  same  cautious  sagacity  as  heretofore ;  but 
he  treated  commerce  as  a  master,  not  as  a  'pren- 
tice now — taking  his  pleasure  when  and  where 
he  would,  and  taking  it,  too,  right  royally.  He 
was  quite  aware  of  the  weak  points  in  his  own 
breeding,  and  earnestly  desired  to  amend  these. 
From  the  commonplace  weaknesses  of  the  par- 
venu he  was  singularly  free ;  but  he  affected — 
and  did  not  scruple  to  confess  it — the  company 
of  men  likely,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  help  him 
upward  in  the  social  scale;  and  contrived  to 
minister  to  their  amusement — their  profit  some- 
times— without  ever  truckling  to  their  caprices 
or  submitting  to  contumely,  however  covert  or  po- 
lite. A  natural  tact  prevented  him  from  pre- 
suming on  good  nature  or  forcing  on  familiarity. 

The  ""swells,"  as  he  would  call  them,  soon 
found  out  that  Mr.  Garratt  was  ready  to  meet 
his  friends  cordially  on  club-ground  without  in- 
sisting on  identifying  himself  with  them  in  all 


places  and  at  untimely  seasons ;  and  that  he 
would  cast  the  bread  of  hospitality  freely  enough 
on  the  waters,  without  expecting  it  to  return  in 
the  shape  of  invitation  -  cards  to  the  houses  of 
their  mothers  and  sisters.  So  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance  widened  daily,  till  it  became  quite 
as  large  as  was  convenient.  Men  rather  plumed 
themselves  than  otherwise  on  being  asked  to  one 
of  the  Sunday  breakfasts  in  Charles  Street.  In 
truth,  they  were  very  agreeable  entertainments. 

However  vagrant  in  his  other  habits,  it  must 
be  a  strong  temptation — sport  or  business  out  of 
the  question — that  will  draw  any  thorough-paced 
Englishman  possessing  a  fixed  abiding-place, 
many  yards  from  his  own  hearthstone,  fasting. 
And  in  this  case  there  was  a  very  strong  temp- 
tation. Richard  Garratt  was  a  born  gourmet, 
though  his  taste  had  only  of  late  years  been  cul- 
tivated as  it  deserved  ;  neither  was  his  chef  un- 
worthy of  his  large  hire  ;  and  the  guests,  culled 
from  different  sets,  amalgamated  as  a  rule  very 
fairly.  On  a  Sunday  forenoon  in  London,  few  idle 
men,  who  are  not  church-goers,  have  any  thing 
better  to  do  than  sit  in  judgment  on  the  savor  of 
delicate  meats  and  wines.  No  one  at  these  en- 
tertainments descended  to  tea — or  to  coffee,  un- 
less of  the  blackest,  backed  by  a  chasse. 

On  the  right  of  the  host  sat  Lord  Morecambe ; 
the  intrepid  and  insatiable  traveller,  who  had 
thrust  his  ferret-nose  into  more  out-of-the-way 
comers  of  the  earth  than  perhaps  any  other  man 
living.  Exploring  was  his  profession  ;  and  he 
was  just  home  from  Patagonia  on  a  short  fur- 
lough, recruiting  for  an  expedition  which  was  to 
start  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
and  end  —  indefinitely.  A  pale,  puny,  parched 
personage  ;  and,  like  many  others  of  his  build,  a 
voracious  feeder.  Indeed,  his  appetite  was  his 
chief  encumbrance  on  his  wanderings  ;  support- 
ing- all  other  hardships  cheerfully,  he  waxed  des- 
perately despondent  under  famine. 

Next  to  him  was  Harry  Polwarth  —  more  at 
home  certainly  on  the  boards  than  in  the  bar- 
rack-ground ;  yet  he  was  no  carpet-soldier  either, 
and  none  grudged  him  his  brevet  step  after  In- 
kermann.  He  had  been  stage-manager  to  the 
Brigade  for  years  ;  and  each  winter  made  a  star- 
ring-tour  through  country-houses  where  amateur 
theatricals  were  carried  out  on  a  grand  scale. 

Right  opposite  to  him  sat  his  subaltern  and 
crony,  and  butt -to  boot — Terence  Tiernan  ;  with 
the  rame  bloom  on  his  round  smooth  pink  face, 
and  WHS  same  mystified  look  in  his  innocent  blue 
eyes,  as  when  he  first  joined  the  battalion ;  though 
how  he  has  contrived  to  preserve  any  outward 
signs  of  innocence  is  wonderful  indeed.  Rather 
prone  to  take  offense,  as  a  rule,  he  stands  any 
amount  of  bullying  from  Polwarth  "  like  a  lamb ;'" 
and,  in  all  respects,  plays  the  faithful  henchman 
to  perfection. 

"  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Terry,"  the  other  once 
averred;  "I  wouldn't  travel  about  without  his 
photograph  for  any  consideration.  To  look  at 
it  in  the  morning,  quite  picks  one  up  after  a 
night  spent  in  indifferent  company.  There  never 
were  so  many  good  qualities  compressed  into  the 
same  space  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and — God  never 
made  such  a  fool ! " 

Besides  these,  there  were  Jack  Raymond  — 
most  cheery  and  urbane  of  vintners — who,  hav- 
ing got  through  one  fair  fortune  in  the  exercise 
of  boundless  hospitality,  is  trying,  not  unsuccess- 


BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY;  OR, 


fully,  to  build  up  another  by  filling  other  men's 
cellars;  and  Pierce  Llewellyn,  editor  of .  the 
Scorpion ;  with  two  others  whom  you  have  met 
before— Reginald  Avenel  and  Horace  Kendall. 

If  you  could  assist  invisibly  at  the  assemblage 
of  seven  or  eight  of  the  cleverest  men  you  like 
to  name,  brought  together  for  purely  convivial 
purposes,  do  you  think  you  would  often  listen  to 
sustained  talk  worth  taking  down  ?  I  fear  Nodes 
Ambrosiance  are  nearly  as  imaginary  as  Arabian 
Nights;  and  when  they  do  occur,  the  "crack  " 
is  generally  three-handed,  or  four-handed  at  the 
outside.  Richard  Garratt  could  discourse  sensi- 
bly enough  on  many  subjects — with  a  lead  ;  but 
he  rarely  took  a  decisive  line  of  his  own,  much 
less  attempted  to  cut  out  work  for  others.  On 
the  present  occasion  his  guests  seemed  to  incline 
rather  to  the  consumption  than  to  the  utterance 
of  good  things ;  and,  though  Polwarth  was  fond- 
er of  chaffing  than  of  eating  as  a  rule,  breakfast 
was  half  over  before  he  opened  fire  on  his  left- 
hand  neighbor. 

You  don't  like  those  sweetbreads  a  la  Mon- 
arque,  Morecambe,  I  can  see;  for  you've  only 
managed  half  the  dish.  You  really  should  con- 
quer your  dislike  to  civilized  viands:  as  it  is, 
you  don't  take  enough  to  support  life.  Never 
mind :  when  I  come  into  mine  inheritance,  and 
you  come  to  stay  with  me,  I'll  kill  a  fat  buffalo, 
'and  you  shall  have  the  hump  all  to  yourself.  I 
dare  say  Garratt  would  have  provided  a  bear- 
haunch  this  morning,  if  you  hadn't  taken  him 
rather  by  surprise." 

"  They  are  both  very  good  things  in  their  way," 
the  other  said  seriously  ;  "but  you  must  be  care- 
ful to  bake  the  hump  under  a  very  slow  fire ; 
and  the  bear  ought  to  be  killed  early  in  the 
spring,  before  he  gets  lean.  After  all,  I  think 
the  paws  are  the  best  part  of  him." 

"  Tell  us  some  more  secrets  of  the  cuisine 
sauvage,"  the  other  went  on.  "  What's  the  best 
way  of  dressing  a  guide,  for  instance  ?  En  chas- 
seur, I  suppose  ?  Don't  look  modest  about  it : 
you  know  very  well  you  ate  one  when  you  lost 
your  way  in  the  Dolichoschian  Mountains." 

Most  of  the  men  laughed  ;  but  Tiernan  made 
rather  a  wry  face,  as  he  set  his  fork  down  with- 
out touching  some  aspic  which  he  had  just  taken 
on  his  plate. 

"  It's  quite  true,  Terry,"  Polwarth  continued  ; 
"and  they  read  a  short  burial-service  over  the 
poor  Iroquois  before  they  put  him  down  to  roast, 
just  like  they  do  over  sailors  before  they  give 
them  to  the  sharks.  It  was  very  considerate  of 
you,  Morecambe ;  I've  always  given  you  great 
credit  for  it.  It  shows  how,  under  most  trying 
circumstances,  a  real  Christian  can  keep  up  ap- 
pearances." 

"  It's  very  well  to  joke  about  it  now,"  More- 
cambe said,  frowning  slightly;  ' '  but  the  real  thing 
isn't  so  comic.  No;  I  never  was  in  the  straight 
of  having  to  draw  lots  for  a  life ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  might  have  happened  once,  if  we 
hadn't  lighted,  by  God's  mercy,  on  a  lame  deer, 
that  was  half-dead  with  famine  itself  when  we 
got  up  to  it  in  the  snow.  The  night  before,  the 
men  looked  at  each  other  very  queerly — so  queer- 
ly,  that  I  see  their  eyes  still  sometimes  when  I 
have  bad  dreams." 

There  was  not  a  particle  of  wounded  vanity  in 
the  speaker's  manner  :  only  the  gravity  of  a  man 
remembering  thankfully  his  escape  from  great 


peril.  No  one  laughed  now  ;  and  Polwarth,  for 
a  moment,  looked  contrite. 

"You're  a  game  old  bird,"  he  said:   "and 
we  stay-at-homes  are  not  worthy  to  unloose  the 
!  latchets  of  your  moccasins.     Haven't  you  done 
!  enough  in  your  generation  in  search  of  the  Great 
Unknown  ?     I'd  give  something  to  see  you  set- 
tled once  for  all.     You  wouldn't  be  hard   to 
please  in  a  squaw ;  and  More  Court  would  be  a 
comfortable  wigwam,  if  it  was  made  weather- 
proof." 

"Well,  there  are  one  or  two  other  places  I 
want  to  see,"  the  other  returned  placidly,  mak- 
ing steady  play  with  some  Reform  cutlets  the 
while.  "  Besides,  I'm  too  poor  to  mount  an  es- 
tablishment properly  at  home :  and  though  I 
don't  much  care  where  I  sleep,  I  don't  know 
that  I  should  approve  of  roughing  it  under  one's 
own  roof.  I  shouldn't  approve  of  my  wife's 
roughing  it,  I'm  quite  sure." 

"Too  poor?"  Llewellyn  interrupted,  shrug- 
ing  his  shoulders.  "  What's  that  got  to  do  with 
it ?  You  may  take  your  oath,  your  coronet  has 
been  fresh  gilt  already,  at  some  time  or  another. 
Why  should  you  be  nicer  than  your  forbears! 
A  plumb  taken  in  season,  how  good  is  it  I  And 
there  are  several  Golden  Drops  just  now,  about 
fit  for  plucking.  What  do  you  think  of  Mary 
Welsted —  goes  about  with  Lady  Mandrake? 
Jekyl  christened  her  Maria  Maggiore — not  a  bad 
name 'either.  She's  substantial  enough,  in  all 
ways,  to  prop  up  a  principality,  much  less  a  peer- 
age." 

"A  cut  above  my  mark, "  Morecambe  said — 
"morally,  financially,  and  physically.  1  don't 
pretend  to  know  much  about  domesticities  :  but 
I  fancy  any  husband  must  sooner  or  later  be  in 
a  false  position,  who  gives  more  than  three  stone 
weight  away.  I've  no  idea  of  tying  myself  up 
yet,  either  for  pleasure  or  profit,  unless  I  find  a 
stray  Peri  somewhere  between  the  Caspian  and 
Cashmeer. " 

Quite  lately,  by  the  merest  chance,  as  if  he 
had  picked  up  a  purse  in  the  street,  Tiernan  had 
discovered  he  had  rather  a  good  bass  voice :  and 
since  then  he  had  become  a  perfect  melomaniac 
— ready  quidvis  facile,  aut  pati,  the  better  to  cul- 
tivate his  organ.  Kendall,  of  course,  could  be 
very  useful  in  this  way :  and  this  was  enough  to 
account  for  their  sudden  intimacy. 

When  the  name  of  Miss  Welsted  was  mention- 
ed, Horace  had  looked  up  quickly  from  his  plate , 
and  as  the  last  words  were  spoken,  he  glanced 
across  the  table  at  Tiernan,  who  nodded  and 
smiled  in  answer. 

' '  What  are  you  grinning  at  now,  Terry  ?'" 
Polwarth  asked.  "It's  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  that  grave  matters  can  never  be  discussed 
in  your  presence  without  that  indecent  levity 
breaking  out." 

"  I  wasn't  grinning,''  the  other  retorted  rather 
rebelliously — he  didn't  approve  of  his  fin  sourire 
being  so  stigmatized—"  I  was  only  thinking  that 
perhaps  the  Welsted  Cup  ain't  quite  such  an  open 
race  as  you  imagine.  How  do  you  know  the 
entries  aren't  closed  already  ?  Ask  Kendall 
there :  he  can  tell  you  something  about  it,  I 
dare  say." 

|  An  awkward  pause  ensued  :  for  no  one  seemed 
inclined  to  put  the  question  into  words,  though 
several  asked  it  plainly  enough  with  their  eyes. 
At  last  Polwarth  spoke. 
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you,  Mr.  Kendall,  if  he  means  any  thing  at  all ; 
that's  never  more  than  even  betting.  Rather  sud- 
den, isn't  it?" 

It  was  a  perpetual  chafe  to  Horace,  that  men 
who  seemed  to  be  hail-fellows  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  would  persist  in  addressing  him 
formally.  Furthermore,  there  was  sarcasm,  if 
not  incredulity,  in  Polwarth's  tone ;  yet  he  an- 
swered sweetly  and  smoothly. 

*•  You  won't  make  me  responsible  for  Terry's 
indiscretion.  I  hope"  (Polwarth's  byplay  on  the 
stage  was  one  of  the  best  points  of  his*  acting ; 
his  start  of  surprise,  and  shudder  at  the  famil- 
iarity, were  perfect).  "  What  I  said  to  him  was 
in  confidence,  to  begin  with,  and  didn't  go  half 
so  far  as  you  infer.  I'm  very  good  friends  with 
Miss  Welsted,  I'm  happy  to  say ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  I  should  care  to  be  more.  She's  rath- 
ei  an  overpowering  person,  as  Morecambe  says  ; 
perhaps  she'd  be  too  much  for  my  weak  mind. 
Don't  you  think  so,  my  lord  ?" 

The  peer  was  a  cosmopolite  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  Word.  He  had  the  faculty  of  be- 
coming promptly  hand-and-glove  with  any  fel- 
low-creature, utterly  irrespective  of  race,  color, 
or  degree;  but  he  could  assert  himself  pretty 
decisively  on  occasion,  as  others  besides  Kendall 
had  found  out  to  their  cost. 

"I  said  nothing  about  Miss  Welsted's  being 
overpowering.  I  simply  said  she  was  above  my 
mark ;  it  doesn't  follow  that  she's  above  yours ; 
and  as  to  what  your  strength  of  mind  may  be 
equal  to,  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  I  judge 
no  man's  character  on  short  or  slight  acquaint- 
ance." 

The  taunt  vent  right  home,  through  the  triple 
brass  of  Kendall's  self-conceit ;  but  instead  of 
teaching  him  caution,  it  made  him  vicious. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said  with  bitter 
humility,  "  for  asking  your  opinion  about  what 
couldn't  interest  you.  You'll  remember  it  was 
not  I  who  mentioned  Miss  Welsted's  name ;  I 
simply  answered  a  direct  question.  I  have  a 
perfect  right,  I  presume,  to  disavow  any  present 
intentions  in  that  quarter.  Indeed,  to  form  any 
aiich,  one  ought  to  be  quire  fancy-free." 

The  fatuous  smile,  and  the  still  more  signifi- 
cant sigh  rounding-off  the  sentence,  were  so  in- 
tensely exasperating,  that  more  than  one  of  his 
hearers  felt  a  keen  desire  to  arise  and  smite  the 
speaker  on  the  cheek.  Avenel,  who  sat  next  to 
Uim,  could  not  repress  a  movement  of  impatient 
dislike. 

Kendall  did  not  seem  to  notice  the  effect  of 
his  words,  but  went  on  nibbling  delicately  one  by 
one  the  grapes  from  a  bunch  that  he  held  in  his 
left  hand,  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  table.  The 
sleeve,  loose  after  the  fashion  of  that  year,  fell 
back  naturally  from  the  wrist,  leaving  the  arm- 
let that  you  wot  of  nearly  bare.  It  may  be  that 
Tiernan  desired  to  show  that  his  new"  intimate 
was  a  person  of  more  consequence  than  the  rest 
of  the  company  gave  him  credit  for :  or  he  may 
have  been  prompted  only  by  an  ultra-Irish  pro- 
pensity to  thrust  m  an  importunate  oar  just  when 
rocks  and  quicksands  were  ahead. 

"Fancy-free?"    he    said,   nodding   his    head 
again  still  more  sagaciously.      "  How  can  a  man 
be  free  at  all,  who  goes  about  manacled  ?     It's  a  j 
pretty  ornament,  too.  and  a  pretty  idea.     Let's  | 


have  a  look  at  it  closer. '' 


masking  covert  exultation,  Horace  stretched  out 
his  wrist  over  the  table.  There,  in  bright  relief 
on  the  dead  gold,  glittered  the  word  "  Nina" — 
legible  as  ever  was  record  of  female  folly  since 
the  days  of  Cadmus.  Not  half,  certainly,  of 
those  present  guessed  at  the  story  linked  with  the 
word  :  yet  all,  save  one,  guessed  that  there  was 
something  base  and  boastful  in  the  action,  and 
despised  it  accordingly.  Even  jovial  Mr.  Garratt 
looked  on  his  guest  with  disfavor  and  some  ap- 
prehension :  he  smelt  the  storm  a-brewing  ;  and 
this  was  the  first  time  that  quiet  digestion  had 
not  waited  on  appetite  at  his  entertainments. 
But  Tiernan's  blundering  head  was  fairly  loose, 
and,  utterly  disregarding  the  warning  frown  from 
Polwarth,  he  floundered  on  deeper  into  the  mire. 

"  Nina — eh  ?  Not  a  common  name,  is  it  ?  I 
think  we  could  put  a  surname  to  it,  if  we  chose. 
Perhaps  we  needn't  go  far  from  N  to  find  the 
other  initial.  I  should  like  to  know  how  you 
came  by  it,  though  ?" 

"  Stole  it,  most  probably." 

If  Reginald  Avenel  had  wrought  no  notable 
good  in  his  generation,  he  assuredly  deserved  all 
the  blessings  that  rest  on  peace-makers.  The 
first  article  of  his  creed  was,  that  to  float  on  plac 
id  waters  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  person- 
al comfort ;  and  he  had  shown  considerable  tact, 
more  than  once,  in  healing  disputes  that  might 
have  rankled  into  quarrels.  The  most  insolent 
and  iniquitous  of  cabmen  had  never  been  known 
to  provoke  him  to  any  thing  beyond  banter — 
courteous,  if  severe.  If  a  maroon  had  exploded 
in  the  midst  of  them,  his  friends  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  startled  than  by  such  an  interjec- 
tion proceeding  from  him. 

Kendall's  outstretched  hand  dropped  on  the 
cloth  sharply,  as  he  faced  round  on  the  speaker, 
flushing  to  the  roots  of  his  hair. 

"  That's  meant  as  a  joke,  I  suppose,"  he  said, 
with  rather  a  lame  attempt  at  a  laugh.  ' '  I  con- 
fess I  don't  quite  see  the  point  of  it ;  and  I'll  ask 
you  to  spare  me  those  jokes  in  future." 

"  It's  meant  as  nothing  of  the  sort,"  the  other 
retorted  ;  "I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life. 
A  man  who's  capable  of  parading  such  a  thing  as 
that  before  half  a  dozen  comparative  strangers, 
and,  so  to  speak,  thrusts  his  confidences  down 
their  throats,  is  perfectly  capable  of  petty  larcen- 
cy,  in  my  humble  opinion.  It's  a  mere  question 
of  opportunity." 

Despite  the  Proven9al  blood  in  his  veins,  Ken- 
dall was  too  cunning  to  embroil  himself,  if  he 
could  possibly  avoid  it,  unless  the  chances  were 
heavily  in  his  favor  ;  but  no  choice  was  left  him 
here.  He  rose  up,  pushing  back  his  chair  in  great 
heat  and  haste. 

"  I  didn't  come  here  to  be  insulted,"  cried 
Kendall. 

"No;  you  came  here  to  sing,  after  you  had 
finished  your  breakfast" — Avenel  interrupted, 
beginning  to  peel  a  peach  scientifically;  "so 
don't  strain  your  voice,  whatever  you  do." 

"I — I  tell  you,"  Kendall  gasped  out,  fairly 
hoarse  with  passion,  "  I  could  account — nothing 
easier — for  how  I  became  possessed  of  that  arm- 
let, if  you  had  any  right  to  ask  for  an  explana- 
tion." 

"But  I  haven't  a  right,  you  see,"  the  other 
answered  coollv  ;  "  and  if  I  had,  I  don't  know 


1  that  I  should  care  to  press  the  question.     Single- 
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handed  testimony  don't  go  for  much— under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 
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Here  the  host  interposed. 

"  Look  here  :  we've  had  more  than  enough  of 


this.  It's  an  unlucky  misunderstanding  from' 
first  to  last.  You'll  promise  me,  both  of  you — I 
know  you  will — that  this  shall  go  no  farther." 

Avenel  arched  his  handsome  brows  in  genuine 
surprise. 


"  My  dear  Garratt,  are  you  dreaming?  Yon 
talk  like  Polwarth,  when  he  plays  the  heavy  fa- 
ther. Nothing  ever  does  go  farther  in  these  days. 
I  had  very  slightly  the  honor  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
acquaintance  before;  and  that  little  I  choose 
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henceforth  to  decline.  I'm  too  sorry  that  I've 
broken  up  the  harmony  of  the  meeting ;  and  I'll 
do  penance  now,  by  calling  on  an  invalid  aunt. 
When  I'm  gone,  you  can  listen  to  love-stories  as 
long  as  you  like. " 

"  No ;  don't  you  go,  Avenel." 

Richard  Garratt  was  one  of  the  most  good-na- 
tured creatures  breathing,  and  would  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  rather  than  tread  on  a  worm ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  him,  he  could  not  help  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  personal  pronoun  that  would  have 
been  significant  to  a  duller  comprehension  than 
Kendall's. 

"  /'//  go, "  he  said  sullenly ;  * '  indeed,  I'd  much 
— much  rather." 

Beyond  the  faintest  of  formal  remonstrances 
from  the  host,  no  attempt  was  made  to  detain 
him ;  and  Tiernan — who  had  assisted  at  the  scene 
with  as  much  astonishment  as  if  he  were  utterly 
innocent  of  having  provoked  it — did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bear  his  maestro  company. 

The  after-breakfast  talk  in  Charles  Street  was 
often  prolonged  into  the  afternoon ;  but  to-day 
no  one  seemed  to  have  energy  enough  to  shake 
off  the  wet  blanket  that  had  fallen  on  the  compa- 
ny ;  and  the  smoking-room,  was  deserted  a  full 
hour  earlier  than  usual. 

Quoth  Polwarth  to  his  subaltern  as  they  walked 
away  together — 

*'"l  tell  you  what,  Terry;  we'll  have  to  take 
measures  with  your  music  madness.  I  don't  so 
much  mind  being  driven  wild  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night  by  your  native  wood-notes  "  (they 
lodged  in  contiguous  chambers);  "but  if  your 
tongue  leads  you  into  bad  company,  it'll  have  to 
be  slit,  and  that's  all  about  it.  A  pleasant  sort  of 
4  pal '  you've  picked  up  lately — a  creditable  sort  of 
creature,  to  be  Terry-ing  you  all  oT0r*>the  place, 
'  and  making  you  his  confidant.  All  that  happen- 
ed this  morning  was  more  than  half  your  fault. 
What  the  devil  did  you  mean  by  trotting  him  out 
for  a  show  ?  Ar'n't  you  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
yourself?" 

And  the  subaltern  was  constrained  to  confess 
that  he  had  indeed  "  made  a  regular  hash  of  it ;" 
and  that  "  Kendall  had  come  out  in  rank  bad 
form ;"  and  furthermore,  to  promise  that  he  would 
not  again  entreat  this  tuneful  person  to  a  dinner 
on  guard. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AVENEL'S  charitable  resolve  went  the  way  of 
many  other  good  intentions.  His  invalid  aunt 
waited  in  vain,  that  afternoon,  for  the  visit  which 
was  none  of  the  least  of  her  "  consolations ;"  for 
that  devout  lady — though  she  would  have  been 
exceeding  wroth  had  such  an  idea  been  suggest- 
ed to  her — did  in  truth  prefer  the  company  of 
this  graceless  nephew  to  that  of  more  straitfaced 
relatives.  Regy  went  to  his  chambers,  and  shut 
the  door  upon  the  outer  world,  in  a  frame  of 
mind  very  unsabbatical  and  unsatisfactory.  He 
was  thoroughly  discontented,  not  only  with  the 
aspect  of  things  in  general,  but  also  with  himself. 
In  the  first  place  he  held  it  unworthy  of  a  liter- 
ate person  to  lose  his  temper,  under  any  circum- 
stance whatsoever,  to  the  extent  of  speaking  un- 
advisedly. Though  he  had  maintained  a  decent 
outward  show  of  coolness,  he  could  not  deny  that 


his  anger  had  passed  boiling-point  more  than 
once — a  gross  mistake,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
But  there  was  worse  yet. 

Without  wearing  his  heart  actually  on  his 
sleeve,  Avenel  was  more  truthful  than  most  men 
who  have  lived  his  life.  His  moral  law  was  suf- 
ficiently elastic ;  but  the  saving  of  a  woman's 
credit  was,  in  his  eyes,  about  the  only  excuse 
which  could  turn  a  lie  into  a  venial  sin ;  and  in 
such  a  strait  he  had  seldom  been  placed.  Now, 
this  morning,  if  he  had  not  spoken  a  falsehood, 
it  is  most  certain  he  had  acted  one.  He  pitied 
Kendall  no  more  than  any  other  venomous  crea- 
ture on  which  he  had  chanced  to  trample  ;  but 
the  fact  of  his  having  come  out  of  the  encounter 
with  flying  colors  did  not  make  his  cause  the 
stronger.  As  a  mere  question  of  justice,  what 
right  had  he  to  hold  up  the  man  as  a  vain  brag- 
gart, not  to  be  believed  on  his  oath  ;  knowing  all 
the  while  that,  base  as  the  hint  might  have  been, 
he  other  was  only  hinting  at  the  truth  ? 

Avenel  had  seen  that  armlet  before,  in  a  cer- 

ain  jeweller's  shop  that  he  was  fond  of  frequent- 

ng — having  a  great  taste  for  cunning  goldsmith's 

vork.     He  had  been  first  struck  by  the  device 

f  the  fetterlock ;  then  by  the  name  embossed 

>n  the  gold ;  and  —  hearing  it  was  for  Lady 

wendoline  Marston,  who  was  expected  to  call 

or  it  herself — had  bestowed  on  the  damsel  a 

waltz  that  same  evening,  with  the  express  pur- 

)ose  of  questioning  her. 

"  It's  for  Helen  Tyrconnel,"  Nina  said  coolly, 
;hough  her  color  flickered  as  she  spoke.  "  She's 
my  pet  friend,  you  know,  and  she's  to  be  married 
next  Thursday.  No  one  but  her  is  to  know 
vhere  it  comes  from.  Regy — you  won't  get  me 
nto  a  scrape  by  telling  any  one?  I  hear  ser- 
mons enough  about  extravagance  as  it  is ;  and 
;his  one  would  be  an  awful  homily.  I'll  keep  a 
secret  for  you  whenever  you  ask  me — I  will,  in- 
deed." 

A  pretty  woman's  confidences  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne ;  and  Avenel, 
though  a  philosopher  in  his  way,  had  never 
studied  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  considered 
himself  almost  as  one  of  the  Marston  family ;  all 
the  Platonic  devotion  that  he  could  spare  was 
engrossed  by  Rose  Nithsdale ;  and  he  would  no 
more  have  dreamed  of  flirting  with  Nina  thai, 
with  any  other  child-cousin.  But  she  looked  too 
bewitching  just  then  to  be  refused  any  thing: 
and  it  would  have  been  too  absurd  for  Avenel  to 
have  taken  up  his  parable  against  extravagance : 
so  he  gave  the  promise  readily  enough,  and  had 
never  given  the  matter  a  second  thought  since. 

Now — with  his  real  regret  at  the  girl's  folly 
mingled  a  twinge  of  injured  self-esteem,  as  he 
remembered  how  easily  he  had  been  fooled. 
Hood-winking  is  not  pleasant  even  when  per- 
formed by  a  mistress  of  falconry ;  but  it  is  more 
aggravating  still  to  be  blindfolded  by  a  mere 
chit,  who  ought  to  be  busy  with  her  broidery- 
frame,  instead  of  meddling  with  lures  and  jesses. 
Over  all  these  things  Avenel  meditated,  smok- 
ing sullenly  the  while ;  but,  beyond  a  vague  im- 
pression that  it  behoved  him  to  do  something 
without  delay,  he  arrived  at  no  conclusion.  He 
generally  found  Nithsdale  House  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  Sabbath-day's  journey ;  and  went  straight 
thither  on  leaving  his  chambers,  purposing,  if 
opportunity  should  serve,  to  propound  the  diffi- 
culty to  the  Countess. 
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Of  whatsoever  shortcomings  in  respect  to  the 
Decalogue  this  lady  may  have  been  guilty,  she 
carried  out  thoroughly  at  least  one  of  its  precepts 
—that  of  making  the  Seventh  Day  a  day  of  rest. 
The  attractions  must  have  been  exceptional  that 
would  have  tempted  her  to  dine  abroad ;  and 
not  above  a  dozen  names  were  exempted  from 
the  general  orders  of  "Not  at  home"  on  Sun- 
day. Her  boudoir  was  nearly  as  full  as  it  could 
hold,  according  to  Lady  Rose's  idea,  when  Ave- 
nel  entered— that  is  to  say,  three  besides  herself 
were  there  assembled.  Two  of  these  were  men, 
pleasant  to  look  upon  and  to  listen  to,  or  they 
would  not  have  been  sitting  where  they  were ; 
and  as  it  chanced — for  this  was  by  no  means  a 
sequitur — no  less  eligible  as  partis  than  as  part- 
ners. The  third  personage  was  Gwendoline 
Marston. 

Avenel  knew  the  habits  of  the  house  well 
enough  to  be  aware  that  a  coterie  such  as  this 
did  not  break  up  in  a  hurry ;  and  saw  no  pres- 
ent chance  of  consultation  with  Lady  Rose ; 
however,  if  his  interest  in  securing  a  tete-a-tete 
had  been  purely  personal,  he  never  would  have 
dreamt  of  sulking  at  its  being  deferred.  Noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  air  of  domestic  comfort  with 
which  he  settled  himself  into  his  favorite  corner. 

The  concentrated  wit  of  all  assembled  there 
would  scarcely  have  furnished  forth  one  brilliant 
conversationalist ;  but  they  were  very  pleasant  in 
their  own  way,  and  relished  their  mild  jokes, 
and  harmless  repartees,  quite  as  keenly  as  sager 
and  sourer  people  relish  highly-spiced  epigrams 
or  venomous  satire.  If  the  laughter  was  not 
very  discriminating,  it  rang  none  the  less  mu- 
sically. 

Lady  Nithsdale  was  too  indolent  to  take  her 
proper  share  in  the  talk ;  but  Nina  more  than 
made  up  for  her  sister's  deficiencies.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  girl  had  some  presentiment  of 
approaching  danger,  and  guessed  too  from  what 
quarter  the  danger  came.  If  she  had  meant  be- 
forehand to  coax  Avenel  into  a  good  frame  of 
mind,  she  could  hardly  have  laid  herself  out  more 
assiduously  towards  that  object,  or,  to  speak  the 
truth,  more  successfully.  Regy  was  not  so  often 
really  amused,  but  that  he  could  feel  grateful  to 
any  one,  male  or  female,  who  purveyed  him  such 
entertainment.  Before  he  had  sat  there  an  hour, 
he  said  within  himself: 

"  She  shall  have  another  chance,  though  she 
don't  deserve  it. " 

And  he  resolved  to  bring  Mna  to  confession 
before  betraying  her  delinquencies  even  to  Rose 
Nithsdale.  The  opportunity  presented  itself 
sooner  than  he  had  reckoned  on.  Tea  was  scarce- 
ly over,  when  Gwendoline  said : 

"Will  some  one  put  me  into  a  cab,  and  pack 
me  off  home  at  once  ?  I'm  dreadfully  late  as  it 
is.  We  have  to  dine  at  Richmond — at  seven, 
of  all  unchristian  hours !  And  the  Buckhursts 
are  so  awfully  punctual." 

"  You'll  walk  home  in  about  half  the  time," 
Avenel  interrupted ;  "  and  I'll  take  care  of  you. 
I've  over-stayed  my  time  here  too — considering 
what  I  have  to  do  before  dinner.  You'll  trust 
her  with  me  so  far,  won't  you,  Lady  Rose  ?" 

Lady  Nithsdale's  eyes  opened  rather  wonder- 
ingly.  She  was  the  least  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  mortals ;  but  she  was  not  wont  to  see  Avenel 
so  ready  with  his  offers  of  escort ;  and  she  was 
rather  puzzled  as  to  the  nature  of  the  business 


which  could  call  him  away  from  her  boudoir  so 
peremptorily  on  a  Sunday  afternoon.  She  bit 
her  lip,  ever  so  slightly,  as  she  answered : 

"O  yes:  I  can  trust  you — so  far.  I  don't 
think  either  of  you  will  get  into  mischief,  be- 
tween here  and  Carrington  Crescent.  What 
you'll  do  afterwards — " 

So  those  two  went  off  together.  When  they 
were  fairly  in  the  street,  said  Avenel : 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  pet  friend  lately, 
Nina?  You  know  who  I  mean,  of  course- 
Helen  Irnham,  nee  Tyrconnel.  Do  you  know 
where  she  is  now  ?" 

"I  haven't  heard  very  lately,"  she  replied; 
and  once  again  her  color  flickered;  "but  I 
know  she's  in  Paris.  They  went  over  before  the 
Grand  Prix,  and  won't  be  back  for  another  ten 
days  at  least. " 

"You  think  so?  Then  you'd  be  very  much 
surprised  if  I  told  you  that  I  met  her  at  break- 
fast this  morning — at  a  bachelor  breakfast,  too — 
in  the  Albany.  Odd  place  to  meet  a  bride  in — 
wasn't  it  ?  Irnham's  an  easy-going  creature  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  he'd  approve. " 

In  a  bewilderment  that  could  scarcely  have 
been  feigned,  she  stopped  short,  gazing  ap  at 
him. 

' '  What  utter  nonsense  you  are  talking !  What 
can  you  possibly  mean  ?" 

' '  Don't  strike  an  attitude, "  he  retorted.  ' '  You 
can  hardly  have  learnt  to  be  theatrical— already. 
I'm  talking  perfectly  good  sense,  though  in  rath- 
er a  roundabout  manner.  You  gave  that  armlet 
to  Helen  Irnham,  you  know.  Well :  I  met  the 
wearer  of  it,  precisely  at  the  time  and  place  I 
have  mentioned.  I  recognised  it  directly.  If  I 
hadn't,  I  and  half-a-dozen  more  might  have  ex- 
amined it  at  our  leisure.  It  has  changed  own- 
ers, perhaps  you'll  say.  No  :  I  don't  think  you 
will  say  that,  though ;  or  that  you  will  say  that 
you  don't  know  now  what  I  mean." 

Walking  on  by  his  side,  she  looked  up  again 
— very  pale  this  time,  but  without  a  sign  of 
flinching.  Her  lips  moved  before  she  spoke 
aloud.  An  ear  laid  close  against  them  might 
possibly  have  caught  three  syllables — 

"  How  could  he!" 

' '  You're  quite  right,  Regy, "  she  said  aloud. 
' '  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  any  more  falsehoods. 
I  know  what  you  mean  very  well.  The  bracelet 
has  always  been  where  it  now  is.  I'm  not  sorry 
for  that ;  but  I'm  very  sorry  that  you  have  seen 
it,  and  seen  it — so." 

She  could  scarcely  have  gone  on  for  the  chok- 
ing in  her  throat ;  but  Avenel  broke  in  here — 

"  You  didn't  reckon  on  his  parading  it,  then  ? 
Why,  those  novellettes  you're  so  fond  of  might 
have  given  you  a  better  insight  into  the  jeune 
premier  form.  He  didn't  steal  it,  after  all? 
I'm  rather  glad  I  suggested  the  possibility, 
though." 

The  fire,  slumbering  always  in  the  depths  of 
the  Spanish  eyes,  flashed  out. 

"  You  said  that,  knowing  all  the  while  it  must 
be  a  base,  cruel  falsehood.  How  dared  you  ?" 

"There  wasn't  much  daring  required,"  he 
said  rather  scornfully ;  "  and  if  there  had  been 
— though  I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  champion — I'd 
have  tried  to  screw  my  courage  up  to  the  stick- 
ing-point,  to  stop  the  name  of  your  father's 
daughter  being  made  a  shuttlecock  for  the 
amusement  of  such  a  company. " 
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The  girl  laughed  insolently. 

"My  father's  daughters  are  infinitely  obliged 
to  you.  Such  disinterested  kindness  is  quite 
touching ;  I  don't  know  what  we  can  have  done 
to  deserve  it.  Don't  you  think  the  taking  care 
of  Kosie's  reputation  is  about  as  much  as  you 
can  manage  ?  What  is  the  disgrace  if  my  name 
was  coupled  with  his — just  as  if  he  were  not  bet- 
ter— cleverer — dearer  in  all  ways — than  the  best 
of  you!" 

Her  passion  moved  him  no,  more  than  if  Lady 
Nithsdale's  pet  lory,  which  he  was  always  teas- 
ing, had  pecked  him  rather  sharply. 

"I  wouldn't  take  the  passers-by  into  my  con- 
fidence if  I  were  you,  however  proud  you  may 
be  of  your  secrets.  That  respectable  couple 
nearly  dropped  their  prayer-books,  and  looked 
quite  scandalized.  Child,  all  your  heroics  won't 
make  a  hero  of  Mr.  Kendall.  Troubadours  are 
at  a  discount,  even  in  Provence,  just  now.  I 
don't  abuse  him,  mind.  I  know  nothing  of  who 
he  is,  or  whence  he  comes ;  and,  if  what  I've 
heard  is  true,  perhaps  he  couldn't  give  us  much 
information  on  these  points  himself.  But  I 
know,  that  if  he  were  all  you  say,  and  more,  he's 
not  a  fit  person  to  be  flashing  about  gages  d1  amour 
—  or  d'amitU  either,  for  that  matter  —  from 
Gwendoline  Marston.  However,  we  won't  dis- 
cuss the  question  any  farther.  It  isn't  likely  we 
shall  agree ;  and,  as  you  very  properly  observe, 
it's  no  concern  of  mine.  I  suppose  it  does  con- 
cern slightly  your  mother  and  father,  though. 
We'll  refer  it  to  one  or  both  of  them,  if  you 


She  stopped  short  once  more  —  luckily  the 
street  was  nearly  deserted  just  there — clasping 
his  arm  with  both  her  hands ;  so  that,  without 
actual  violence,  he  could  scarcely  have  stirred 
from  where  they  stood.  The  same  terror  was 
in  her  face ;  but  the  threat  of  betrayal  worked 
far  more  powerfully  now  than  when,  two  months 
ago,  it  brought  her,  outwardly  at  least,  to  sub- 
mission ;  for,  with  the  dread  of  being  separated 
from  him,  there  mingled  a  vague  apprehension 
of  insult  or  injury  imminent  over  Horace  Ken- 
dall. The  big  drops  gathered  slowly  in  her 
eyes ;  and  there  came  into  them  the  expression 
—at  once  piteous  and  desperate — that  may  be 
seen  in  those  of  a  deer  brought  to  bay  on  a 
crag's -edge,  where  the  sole  chance  of  escape 
from  the  hounds  is  a  leap  into  the  air.  An  old, 
old  simile  that ;  but  an  apt  one,  nevertheless. 
Those  who  have  ridden  straight  from  the  find 
under  Dunkerry  Beacon  to  the  finish  on  the 
Channel  cliffs,  can  bear  witness  that  the  first 
half  of  the  parallel  is  no  flight  of  fancy :  the  sec- 
ond, I  fear  me,  will  hold  good  to  the  break  of 
the  Millennium,  when  womanhood  shall  have  no 
more  sorrow. 

"You  won't  do  that,  Regy,"  she  said  at  last 
in  a  faint  voice;  "not  just  yet,  at  least.  You'll 
give  me  a  week;  well,  then,  three  days— just 
three  days.  I  promise  —  I  swear — I  won't  do 
any  thing  rash  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  honestly  what 
I  have  done.  Of  course  you  are  right;  of 
course  they'd  lock  me  up  rather  than  let  me  see 
him  ;  and  I'm  so  helpless  :  but  I  must,  I  must 
tell  him  in  my  own  way  that  it's — that  it's  all 
over." 

To  Avenel's  consternation  —  for  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  time  and  place 
he  dreaded  a  scene — she  fairly  broke  down  here. 


How  at  that  moment  he  regretted  ever  having 
meddled  at  all,  is  not  to  be  told.  His  first  im- 
pulse— rather  a  cowardly  one,  it  must  be  owned 
— was  to  calm  Nina  at  any  price ;  but  he  really 
pitied  her  besides. 

"For  God's  sake  don't  do  that  /"  he  said  im- 
ploringly. "  I  don't  want  to  bully  you,  if  you'll 
only  be  reasonable ;  or  to  get  you  into  a  scrape 
either.  I  never  told  tales  of  man,  woman,  or 
child  yet.  There,  I'll  take  your  word,  and  keep 
your  secret;  but  you'll  set  all  straight,  like  a 
good,  sensible  girl,  won't  you  ?  You'll  thank  me 
for  this  one  of  these  days. " 

As  she  dropped  his  arm,  and  moved  on  again, 
she  smiled  up  at  him  through  her  tears  —  a 
quaint,  sad  smile. 

"Perhaps  I  may.  I  thank  you  now,  at  all 
events ;  and  you  sha'n't  repent  trusting  me, 
Regy." 

Not  another  word  was  spoken  till  they  reach- 
ed Lord  Daventry's  door.  As  her  escort  was 
about  to  ring,  Nina  laid  her  hand  on  his  wrist. 

"  Only  one  thing  —  you  won't  do,  or  say,  any 
thing  that  could  hurt  him  ?" 

Avenel  prided  himself,  with  great  reason,  on 
the  evenness  of  his  temper ;  but,  for  the  second 
time  that  day,  it  was  fairly  ruffled.  The  obsti- 
nacy, and  wanton  waste  of  solicitude,  were  more 
than  he  could  bear.  He  shook  off  the  little 
hand  with  a  certain  roughness,  and  rang  the  bell 
sharply. 

"  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  abusing  people  be- 
hind their  backs ;  and  Mr.  Kendall  and  I  are  not 
on  speaking  terms." 

He  walked  away  without  further  ceremony, 
leaving  the  damsel  planted  somewhat  disconso- 
lately there.  A  lively  Richmond  dinner,  I  sup- 
pose, is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule ;  but 
few  of  us  have  undergone  such  a  penance  as  that 
evening's  entertainment  proved  to  Gwendoline 
Marston. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MORNING  in  Kensington  Gardens  again ;  but 
mornings  follow,  and  resemble  not  each  other. 
On  such  a  day — for  it  was  not  summer  always, 
even  in  Arcadia — the  Loving  Shepherd's  pipe 
could  hardly  have  been  attuned  to  sonnets,  nor 
would  Daphne  have  shown  much  indulgence  to 
his  lagging  muse.  Not  a  break  or  gleam  in  the 
dull  leaden  sky — not  a  breath  of  breeze  to  clear 
the  murky  air— not  a  whisper  from  the  sullen 
elms. 

I  think  we  hardly  realise  sufficiently  the  effect 
of  atmospheric  influences  in  this  curious  climate 
of  ours ;  nor  how  they  affect  persons  to  whom 
"nerves" — in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word — are  things  of  theory.  Years  and  years 
ago,  when,  during  the  decline  of  the  P.  R. ,  there 
still  were  fights  without  crosses,  on  the  eve  of  a 
famous  battle,  I  heard  a  gladiator  say,  speaking 
of  what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth  : 

"  I  hope  it'll  be  gay  weather.  I'd  chance  the 
sun  in  my  eyes,  for  a  real  heartsome  morning." 

To  the  criminals  pacing  to  and  fro  in  the  pris- 
on-yard for  a  half-hour  on  their  enforced  consti- 
tutional, do  you  suppose  it  matters  nothing, 
whether  the  square  p:m>h  of  sky  above  be  bright 
or  lowering?  There  are  days  on  which  good 
news,  howevgr  agreeable  the  surprise  might  be, 
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would  come  to  most  of  us  colored  with  a  certain 
inconsistency. 

On  this  especial  morning  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  Horace  Kendall  would  have  received  the 
pleasantest  intelligence  gratefully  or  graciously. 
It  was  just  twenty-four  hours  since  that  break- 
fast-party in  the  Albany  broke  up.  He  had  been 
gnashing  his  teeth,  so  to  speak,  ever  since,  over 
the  recollection  thereof.  One  of  the  attributes 
of  natures  such  as  his,  is  a  proneness  to  shift  their 
own  burdens  on  to  any  other  shoulders  whatso- 
ever ;  and  never,  by  any  chance,  to  blame  them- 
selves for  any  mishap  or  mistake,  whilst  it  is  bare- 
ly possible  to  throw  the  responsibility  on  friend 
or  foe.  In  Horace's  composition  there  were  no 
such  things  as  fine  feelings  ;  but,  from  mere  per- 
sonal vanity,  he  felt  contumely  quite  as  keenly 
as  many  endowed  with  more  delicate  sensibility. 
If  he  had  looked  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face,  he 
must  have  acknowledged  that  all  that  befell  yes- 
terday was  the  result  of  his  own  Juanesque  pos- 
ing ;  and  that  the  display  of  the  armlet  was  no 
more  accidental  than  any  other  planned  stage- 
trick.  But  looking  things,  or  people,  in  the  face 
is  precisely  what  men  of  his  stamp  will  not  or 
cannot  do.  He  hated  his  host  for  not  taking  his 
part ;  Tiernan,  for  the  unlucky  question  that  pro- 
voked the  debate ;  each  and  every  one  of  the  as- 
sistants thereat  for  being  witnesses — not  ill-pleas- 
ed witnesses  either,  he  fancied — of  his  discomfi- 
ture :  most  savagely  of  all,  of  course,  he  hated 
Avenel ;  but  he  would  sooner  have  accused 
Gwendoline  Marston  of  bringing  him  to  grief 
with  her  romantic  whims  than  imputed  to  him- 
self a  tittle  of  blame. 

Yet  if  he  were  not  troubled  with  self-reproach, 
Kendall  spent  about  as  uncomfortable  a  Sabbath 
afternoon  as  can  well  be  conceived.  He  too 
went  straight  to  his  own  rooms,  and  did  not  stir 
forth  till  the  evening ;  when  he  was'  engaged  to 
dine  out.  It  was  a  large  party,  made  up  of  an 
exclusively  musical  set.  It  was  odds  against 
any  one  there  present  having  been  made  aware 
of  his  misadventure  in  the  morning ;  neverthe- 
less, Kendall  felt  as  if  every  glance  that  dwelt 
upon  him  for  more  than  a  second's  space  was 
either  inquisitive  or  derisive :  when  there  was 
low  talk  and  laughter  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
table  from  where  he  sat,  he  grew  hot  at  the  sus- 
picion that  he  himself  furnished  matter  for  the 
jest.  He  could  not  well  refuse  to  sing ;  but  one 
attempt  showed  so  plainly  that  his  plea  of  not 
being  in  voice  was  no  formal  excuse,  that  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion  forebore  to  press  him 
further.  Horace  was  right  glad  to  get  back  to 
his  own  rooms  again.  Intemperance  was  not 
among  his  vices ;  but  his  nightcap  that  evening 
would  have  fitted  a  much  more  seasoned  head ; 
and  even  this  procured  only  feverish  and  broken 
sleep. 

Few  men,  indeed,  reach  their  life's  end  with- 
out having  cause  to  remember  what  it  is  to  wake 
with  the  consciousness  that  trouble  is  lying  in 
wait  just  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  day.  Most 
of  us  know  only  too  familiarly  that  "  evil  quar- 
ter-hour," and  the  manner  thereof:  how  there 
comes  at  first  a  vague  impression  of  something 
having  gone  very  wrong ;  and  how  that  Some- 
thing looms  nearer  and  larger,  like  the  images 
of  the  phantasmagoria,  till  it  confronts  us  in  full, 
it  may  be  in  exaggerated,  proportions.  Certain 
adventurers,  they  say,  in  the  course  of  warfare 


with  the  world,  become  proof  against  this, 
amongst  other  human  weaknesses  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately for  society,  such  mighty  Adullamites  are 
rare.  A  racking  headache  did  not  improve  the 
color  of  Kendall's  morning  meditations.  Not 
without  a  misgiving  of  what  the  post  might  have 
in  store,  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  his  letters. 
Only  one,  as  it  happened,  was  of  the  least  mo- 
and was  brief  enough  in  all  conscience. 

You  must  be 

N." 


ment 

"  At  eleven,  in  the  old  place. 
there. 


Lady  Daventry's  ears  next,  and  then —    Well, 
would  hear  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it  soon  ; 


That  was  all.  Nothing,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  make  his  hand  shake  as  he  read  the 
note  and  cast  it  down  beside  him  with  an  oath. 
With  what,  or  with  whom,  he  was  angry  he  him- 
self could  scarcely  have  told  you :  that  curse  was 
not  levelled  at  any  one  head  in  particular ;  but 
things  in  general  seemed  going  contrary ;  and, 
with  men  of  his  kind,  blasphemy  is  the  readiest 
panacea. 

That  the  note  had  something  to  do  with  the 
occurrences  of  yesterday  morning,  he  felt  sure. 
How  could  she  have  heard  of  it,  though  ?  Av- 
enel  had  told  her  probably— this  time  the  malison 
had  a  mark.  If  it  were  only  Nina's  anger,  he 
could  set  that  square  easily  enough  ;  but  suppose 
Lady  Nithsdale  had  been  told  too  ?  This  would 
complicate  matters  considerably.  It  would  come 
to" 
he 

and  there  was  not  much  time  to  spare,  if  Nina 
was  not  to  be  kept  waiting ;  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  might  be  hardly  advisable.  She 
might  just  as  well  have  made  it  an  hour  later, 
though. 

Grumbling  to  himself  in  this  wise,  Kendall 
arose;  made  a  careful  toilet,  though  not  quite 
so  scientific  as  usual — he  had  become  a  thorough 
petit-maitre  of  late — swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee, 
more  as  an  excuse  for  the  chasse  than  for  its  own 
3ake;  and  reached  the  trysting-place  a  minute 
or  so  before  the  appointed  hour.  As  he  put  his 
watch  back  after  ascertaining  this,  he  saw  Gwen- 
doline Marston  approaching.  Kendall's  percep- 
tions, when  his  own  interests  or  inclinations  were 
not  immediately  concerned,  were  not  very  keen ; 
but,  as  the  girl  drew  near,  even  he  guessed  that 
it  was  not  only  to  upbraid  him  that  she  had  sum- 
moned him  thither.  Her  head,  instead  of  being 
lifted  in  eager  expectancy,  as  it  was  when  they 
met  there  before,  was  bowed  dejectedly ;  and  her 
step,  as  she  came  slowly  across  the  grass,  was 
liker  a  sick  woman's  than  that  of  a  girl  with 
Spanish  blood  in  her  veins. 

"What  has  happened  ?"  Horace  asked,  as  he 
took  her  hand  in  both  his  own.  He  had  intend- 
ed to  treat  the  matter  in  a  light,  off-hand  way ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  point,  his  nerve  failed 
him.  It  was  evident  enough,  from  his  manner, 
that  he  divined  the  nature  of  her  news. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  Have  you  forgotten  yes- 
terday morning  already  ?:' 

In  her  tone  there  was  nothing  of  reproach  or 
scorn,  only  intense  sadness  :  nevertheless,  he 
dropped  her  hand  at  once,  and  his  countenance 
fell. 

"So  you  have  heard  of  it — his  version  too — 
and  you  have  come  to  take  his  part  now  ?  His 
conduct,  of  course,  was  chivalrous,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  mine — " 

"You  are  quite  wrong, "she  interrupted,  al- 
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ways  in  the  same  quiet,  sad  voice.  "So  little 
was  told  me,  that  I  can  only  guess  at  what  was 
said  or  done ;  and  you  would  not  say  that  I  took 
his  part,  if  you  had  heard  me  speak  yesterday. 
That  fetterlock  was  a  very  foolish  fancy  of  mine, 
I  know ;  but  I  never  thought  that  any  one  be- 
sides you  would  have  laughed  at  it." 

"  I  never  meant  to  show  it.  I  can't  help  it, 
if  you  choose  to  make  an  unpardonable  sin  out 
of  a  mere  accident." 

His  eyes  were  bent  sullenly  downwards  as  he 
spoke ;  but  it  needed  not  to  look  into  them,  to 
know  that  he  was  lying.  Some  such  conviction, 
perchance,  was  borne  in  upon  Nina,  despite  her- 
self; for  she  answered  only  the  last  words. 

"I  have  nothing  to  pardon,  dear;  you  have 
not  sinned  against  me.  It  was  not  because  I 
am  ashamed  of  caring  for  you  that  I  begged  you 
to  be  cautious.  It  was  because  I  felt  there  would 
be  dreadful  danger  if  any  one  else  were  taken 
into  our  secret.  I  didn't  hear  who  else  besides 
Regy  Avenel  were  present ;  but  we  are  at  his 
mercy,  at  all  events.  Now  you  know  what  has 
happened." 

"  Curse  his  insolence !"  he  said  viciously. 
"What  right  has  he  to  dictate  to  me,  or  to  set 
himself  up  as  your  protector  ?  He  shall  suft'er 
for  this  somehow,  by !" 

She  shrank  away  from  him  now. 

"  Hush !  I  should  hate  to  hear  such  words 
from  you,  even  if  they  could  help  us  in  the  least. 
I  don't  say  he's  any  right  to  interfere ;  but  if  he 
thinks  he  has,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  He 
won't  be  frightened  into  silence,  I'm  very  sure. 
It  was  all  I  could  do  to  get  three  days'  grace. 
He  won't  betray  us  till  I've  seen  him  again :  he 
won't  betray  us  at  all,  if  I  act,  as  he  calls  it, 
*  sensibly.' " 

"  Sensibly !  That  means  giving  me  up  for 
good  and  all.  Well,  it's  a  modest  condition,  and 
not  hard  to  fulfil  That's  what  you  are  driving 
at,  I  suppose  ?" 

As  she  gazed  up  at  him  her  eyes  brightened, 
not  with  the  gleam  of  quick  excitement,  but  with 
the  steady  light  of  resolve. 

"  So  hard — that  I  think  I  would  die  before  I 
would  promise  any  such  thing.  We  must  have 
patience  and  faith,  dear — that's  all.  We  must 
not  meet  again,  except  by  accident,  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Indeed,  indeed  we  have  no  choice. 
I've  not  been  very  carefully  watched  hitherto ; 
but,  if  this  were  known  at  home,  I  should  be 
simply  a  prisoner,  till  they  had  made  sure  that 
we  were  parted  for  ever.  You  know  this  as  well 
as  I  do — don't  you,  now  ?  I'm  miserable  enough 
as  it  is,  without  your  being  unjust  and  unkind." 

He  stood  silent  a  while,  debating  what  he 
should  answer.  A  strong  temptation  just  then 
assailed  him;  the  temptation  to  test  his  power 
over  Nina  there  and  then — to  try  whether  he 
could  not  induce  her  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  him 
at  once,  by  consenting  to  an  elopement  so  soon 
as  opportunity  should  serve.  He  did  not  mis- 
trust his  own  eloquence ;  and  she  had  never  look- 
ed so  attractive  as  at  this  moment.  To  a  man 
of  his  vainglorious  temperament,  the  notoriety 
of  such  an  adventure  was  in  itself  a  strong  in-  ! 
ducement :  nevertheless,  he  forbore.  Thinking  t 
over  these  things  afterwards,  he  took  infinite 
credit  to  himself;  yet  pity  or  generosity  had 
wonderfully  little  to  do  with  it.  The  safety  of  j 
his  own  precious  person  was  with  Kendall  the  i 


chiefest  of  all  earthly  considerations.  He  had  a 
strong  impression  that  the  Law  might  call  his 
romantic  escapade  by  some  uglier  name,  that 
would  render  him  amenable  to  all  manner  of 
penalties.  Furthermore,  he  argued  within  him- 
self that  he  and  his  bride  would  have  to  feed  al- 
most literally  on  crusts  till  such  time  as  it  should 
please  the  Daventrys  to  condone  the  offence; 
and  after  all,  now  and  then,  such  monsters  as  pa- 
rents indefinitely  relentless  will  sometimes  out- 
rage dramatic  proprieties.  If  the  whole  truth 
must  be  told,  there  was  in  the  background  of  his 
meditations  a  certain  figure — not  a  comely  one. 
albeit  a  woman's — whose  stout  forefinger  was 
first  raised  in  warning,  and  then  pointed  to  a 
goodly  pile  of  money-bags.  On  the  whole,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forward  game 
was  scarcely  suited  for  his  resources ;  and  that 
the  best  policy  would  be  to  yield,  as  gracefully  as 
might  be,  to  the  force  majeure.  Wliilst  he  thus 
reflected,  his  anger  had  full  time  to  cool.  The 
charlatan  was  himself  again,  and  fell  into  his 
theatrical  mannerisms  quite  naturally.  His  fa- 
cial muscles  were  remarkably  well-drilled ;  and 
his  plaintive  expression  of  self-sacrifice  might 
have  imposed  on  a  keener  critic  than  poor  Gwen- 
doline Marston. 

"It  was  too  bad  of  me  to  speak  so,"  he  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  "But  this  is  such  very 
sharp  pain ;  and  it  has  come  on  me  so  suddenly. 
Not  to  meet  again  for  a  long,  long  time ;  so  long 
that  we  can  put  no  limit  to  it  now.  Do  you 
know  what  that  means — for  me  ?  It  means  that 
the  aim  is  taken  utterly  out  of  my  life ;  and  that 
I  wander  on  henceforth  without  hope  that  to- 
morrow will  be  brighter  than  to-day.  It  means 
that  I  must  not  think  of  you  as  mine  any  more 
except  in  my  dreams ;  that  I  ought  not  to  wear 
this  any  longer" — he  stroked  the  armlet  tender- 
ly—  "because,  before  I  see  you  alone  again, 
some  one  else  may  have  a  better  right  to  wear  it. 
It  means  all  this.  I  don't  murmur  or  rebel :  I 
would  bear  a  hundredfold  more  sooner  than  bring 
any  trouble  on  your  head.  I  will  not  even  blame 
you  if  you  forget  me.  For  you  will  not  be  like 
me ;  you  will  often  be  tempted  to  forget." 

It  was  a  pretty  recitative  enough,  and  grace- 
fully delivered  too.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  wo- 
men, deeming  the  sentiments  something  too  sub- 
lime, and  the  periods  something  too  neatly  turn- 
ed, to  have  come  straight  from  the  heart,  would 
have  requited  the  effort  by  a  smile.  But  every 
word  came  to  Nina's  ears  with  the  golden  ring 
of  truth.  The  last  three  months,  measured  by 
their  influence  on  her  character,  might  count  for 
years ;  but,  though  she  was  a  woman  now  in  en- 
ergy of  purpose  and  strength  of  mind,  both  to 
dare  and  to  endure,  she  was  in  many  ways  the 
veriest  child  still — just  as  prone  to  invest  her 
tawdry  idol  with  all  manner  of  god-like  attri- 
butes as  when  she  first  bowed  down  before  him. 
As  she  looked  on  Horace  Kendall,  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  looked  on  the  sublimity  of  devotion  ; 
and  the  tears,  that  had  gathered  more  than  once 
during  the  interview  under  the  long  dark  lashes, 
began  to  rain  down  fast.  She  bowed  her  face 
upon  his  arm,  murmuring,  as  she  pushed  the 
armlet  back  on  his  wrist : 

"You  will  always  keep  it;  you  will  not  for- 
get?" 

"  I  never  will.     I  never  can." 

The  spot  of  their  meeting  was  well  chosen. 
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The  trunk  of  a  huge  elm  screened  them  from 
most  passers-by ;  and  on  such  a  morning  there 
were  few  loiterers  in  the  gardens.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  time  and  place  for  all  things ;  and  the 
cavalier,  even  if  the  lady  had  lost  her  head,  might 
certainly  have  remembered  that  the  pose  was  such 
as  ought  only  to  be  rehearsed  intra  muros. 

But  Horace  took  no  heed  of  such  trifles  as  he 
launched  forth  into  a  fresh  tirade.  Perhaps  the 
girl's  passion  was  really  to  some  extent  infec- 
tious :  but  Kendall  dearly  liked  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice;  he  was  in  the  vein  that  morning; 
and  it  was  not  likely  that  so  fair  a  chance  of  air- 
ing his  eloquence  would  soon  again  present  itself. 
Moreover,  though  he  judged  it  politic  not  to  put 
his  hold  on  Nina  to  the  breaking-strain,  he  had 
no  mind  it  should  be  loosened,  except  in  his  own 
good  time.  So  he  poured  forth  a  string  of  prom- 
ises, consolations,  and  endearments,  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  greatly  to  his  hearer's  com- 
fort ;  for,  whilst  he  was  still  in  mid-career,  Nina 
lifted  her  head,  half-smiling,  as  she  dried  her  eyes 
with  an  absurd  little  filmy  kerchief,  that  never 
was  meant  for  such  serious  work  as  the  stanch- 
ing of  tears. 

"Practising  for  private  theatricals,  I  presume, 
Nina?  Will  you  present  me  to  your  dramatic 
friend  ?" 

As  the  words  were  ttttered,  the  speaker  un- 
masked himself  from  behind  the  trunk  of  the 
elm. 

Horace  Kendall  was  fond  of  stage-effects,  as 
you  know.  But  in  his  programme  it  was  not 
set  down  that  he  should  find  himself  face  to  face 
with  Raoul,  Earl  of  Daventry. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  one — an  eminent  divine,  if  I  mistake  not 
— once  valued  a  thoroughly  good  temper  at  £500 
a  year.  If  such  things  were  marketable,  Lord 
Daventry's  ought  to  have  commanded  a  fancy 
price.  His  had  not  been  one  of  the  level,  une- 
ventful lives  that  cause  men  to  laugh  and  grow 
fat ;  almost  all  his  pleasures,  from  youth  up- 
wards, had  been  more  or  less  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, moral,  physical,  or  financial ;  and  he  had 
generally  indulged  his  fancy  without  counting 
the  cost  or  consequences.  Nevertheless,  few 
could  say  that  they  had  seen  the  peace  of  his 
great  brown  eyes  troubled  by  impatience  or  an- 
ger :  as  for  fear — the  Marstons,  male  or  female, 
had  not  been  hampered  by  that  weakness  for 
some  generations  past.  It  was  quite  a  treat  to 
see  him  go  in  to  back  one  of  his  own  horses  foi- 
st stake  at  a  large  race-meeting.  The  layers  of 
odds  knew  pretty  well  when  Lord  Daventry 
meant  business ;  and,  before  he  opened  his 
mouth,  would  gather  round  him  ravenously. 
Amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  uproar,  there  he 
would  stand,  a  perfect  picture  of  repose,  re- 
minding one  of  the  beautiful  sea-birds  that,  in 
wild  weather,  may  be  seen  rocking  betwixt  pur- 
ple billows.  Through  the  clamor  of  many  voices, 
hoarse  and  shrill,  you  would  catch  sometimes  his 
clear,  quiet  tones : 

''In  hundreds?  Yes,  you  may  put  it  down 
again.  And  once  more  with  you,  Mr.  Irons.  An 
even  monkey  to  finish  with  ?  Thanks,  that  will 
do ;  no  more." 


And  then  he  would  close  his  book,  and  saunter 
off  to  look  at  the  race,  with  less  apparent  inter- 
est in  the  result  than  any  man  on  the  ground. 
He  was  not  at  all  nice  in  the  choice  of  his  com- 
pany ;  and,  if  he  had  any  purpose  to  serve,  would 
just  as  soon  be  seen  in  earnest  converse  with 
a  clever  outsider  as  with  the  most  venerated  of 
turf  magnates  ;  but  somehow  he  seemed  to  have 
acquired  the  secret  of  touching  pitch  without  be- 
ing defiled.  He  never  dreamed  of  keeping  any 
one,  gentle  or  simple,  at  a  distance ;  yet  perhaps 
not  twice  in  his  life  had  he  had  occasion  to  repress 
insolence  or  familiarity. 

' '  I  wish  I'd  your  knack  of  keeping  people  in 
their  places.  It's  all  that  infernal  quiet  manner, 
I  suppose ;  but  it  ain't  so  easy  to  master." 

Thus  would  grumble  Sir  John  Pulleyne — en- 
vious, and  not  without  cause;  for  that  blatant 
baronet,  when  he  cursed  jockey,  trainer,  or  pro- 
fessional, not  unfrequently  got  to  the  full  as  bad 
as  he  gave.  Even  at  whist,  the  Earl  never  visit- 
ed the  most  atrocious  fault  in  his  partner  more 
severely  than  by  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  compassionate  smile.  Once — the  blunder 
was  an  excepional  one,  and  had  cost  him  some- 
thing over  two  hundred  sovereigns — he  was  heard 
to  say  reflectively : 

"  I've  been  at  it  now  for  about  thirty  years ; 
and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  play  rather 
tells  against  one  than  otherwise." 

But  this  remark  was  not  made  till  the  rubber 
had  been  some  time  over,  and  it  was  murmured 
too  low  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  offender.  Neither 
was  he  one  of  the  ' '  angels  abroad  and  devils  at 
home"  that  seem  to  be  less.uncommon  since  cigar- 
ettes and  absinthe  came  in.  His  wife  had  always 
had  quite  as  much  of  his  attention  and  society  as 
she  cared  to  claim :  though  he  never  interfered 
with  the  actual  management  of  his  family,  he 
liked  to  have  his  children  with  him ;  and,  when 
he  had  leisure,  was  always  willing  to  minister  to 
their  amusement. 

Of  all  the  unlucky  coincidences  in  life,  the 
most  frequent,  certainly,  is  the  unwelcome  pres- 
ence of  the  ' '  very  last  person  one  expected  to 
see."  Lord  Daventry's  presence  here  was  pure- 
ly accidental.  He  had  business  to  transact  that 
morning  Math  a  famous  turf  commissioner,  and, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  had  chosen 
to  confer  with  this  potentate  at  the  latter's  own 
house  in  Tyburnia.  His  nearest  and  pleasantest 
way  back  from  the  interview  lay  through  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  and,  as  it  chanced,  it  led  him 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  trysting  spot.  His 
friends  were  wont  to  deny  that  any  thing  could 
possibly  surprise  Daventry ;  but  this  opinion 
might  have  been  modified  by  whoso  had  read 
his  thoughts  when  he  first  recognised  the  female 
figure  in  the  interesting  group  over  against  him. 
It  was  a  breach  of  delicacy,  of  course,  to  approach 
unobserved,  and  to  listen  to  sentiments  never  in- 
tended for  his  ears  ;  but,  I  think,  few  British  pa- 
rents, under  the  circumstances,  would  have  acted 
more  chivalrously. 

Being  such  a  manner  of  man,  you  may  guess 
that  there  was  nothing  very  awful  in  the  demean- 
or of  Nina's  father,  though  his  appearance  did 
savor  of  the  Deus  ex  machind ;  but,  if  he  had  de- 
scended from  the  clouds  with  all  the  attributes 
of  Jupiter  Tonans,  the  pair  before  him  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  startled.  Their  first 
impulses  of  surprise  were  thoroughly  character- 
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istic  of  the  two.  Horace  stepped  a  pace  back- 
wards ;  Nina  drew  ever  so  little  closer  to  her 
lover's  side.  She  spoke  first,  too ;  though  it  was 
in  a  very  faint,  unsteady  voice  that  she  named — 

"Mr.  Kendall." 

The  Earl  lifted  his  hat.  With  whomsoever 
he  was  dealing,  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
omit  any  form  of  courtesy.  If,  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  he  had  been  forced  to  pass  through 
Sanson's  hands,  when  they  first  met  face  to  face 
he  would  not  have  failed  to  salute  the  headsman. 

"One  of  the  west-country  Kendalls?"  he  said 
interrogatively.  "  No  ?  That  is  the  only  family 
of  the  name  with  which  I'm  at  all  acquainted. 
Ah,  now  I  remember!  I  have  heard  of  a  Mr. 
Kendall  with  a  wonderful  voice.  Have  I  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  to  that — person  ?" 

The  pause  before  the  last  word  was  just  long 
enough  to  give  it  point — no  longer.  Horace's 
scattered  thoughts  had  not  rallied  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  do  more  than  bow  an  assent  to  the 
suggestion. 

"Exactly  so,"  the  Earl  went  on.  "This 
daughter  of  mine  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
dramatic  talent,  and  I  suppose  you're  assisting 
her  to  cultivate  it.  We're  infinitely  indebted  to 
you,  I'm  sure.  Nina,  my  dear,  I  think  you've 
had  about  enough  rehearsing  for  one  morning. 
You  found  your  way  here  alone,  I  presume,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  you  could  find  your  way  home 
just  as  easily ;  but  there's  no  necessity  for  that. 
Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  sit  down  there" — he 
pointed  to  an  unoccupied  chair  about  fifty  yards 
off — "till  I'm  ready  to  escort  you?  I  sha'n't 
detain  Mr.  Kendall  ten  minutes;  but  what  I 
have  to  say  to  him  I  don't  choose  you  to  hear." 

Very  keen,  according  to  the  poets,  are  the 
perceptions  of  hate  and  fear ;  yet  are  they  much 
keener  than  those  of  any  true  woman,  when  it  is 
a  question  of  pain,  orj)eril,  or  even  discomfort, 
impending  over  the  ma'n  who  has  the  keeping  of 
her  heart?  What  caused  Nina  to  apprehend 
that  her  lover  might  fare  ill,  if  left  unsupported 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  urbane  sire,  would 
be  rather  hard  to  say ;  but,  having  such  a  mis- 
giving in  her  mind,  her  first  impulse  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  wound  may  be  but  skin- 
deep,  and  he  for  whom  it  is  incurred  is  not  al- 
ways cognizant  thereof;  but  wonderfully  often, 
in  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  this  life  of  ours, 
that  scene  is  enacted  which  gave  Kirkconnell  Lea 
a  name  in  story. 

* ;  It  was  all  my  fault,  papa, "  the  girl  cried  out : 
"it  was,  indeed !" 

The  Earl  smiled  compassionately. 

"My  dear  Nina,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your 
first  French  governess  taught  you  that  qui  s'ex- 
cttse,  s 'accuse.  I  didn't  say  any  one  was  in  fault. 
I  only  said,  *  Sit  down  there  till  I  am  ready  to 
take  you  home.'  Will  you  do  so  at  once?" 

His  steady  eyes  quelled  the  rising  rebellion  in 
Nina's  breast.  Very  slowly  and  reluctantly,  like 
one  who  yields  to  the  mesmeric  will,  she  did  as 
she  was  bidden  :  she  looked  back  once  over  her 
shoulder,  and  then  her  lips  rather  formed  than 
uttered  the  single  word ' '  Good-bye."  The  Earl's 
glance  followed  his  daughter,  till  she  sank  down 
on  the  chair  he  had  pointed  out.  When  he  turn- 
ed again  on  Kendall,  his  brow  was  still  smooth, 
but  the  smile  was  off  his  face. 

"Now,  perhaps  you  will  explain  the  meaning 
of  all  this." 


Kendall  had  expected  some  such  interrogation 
for  the  last  five  minutes,  and  was  prepared  to  re- 
ply to  it  after  a  fashion.  He  began  a  pretty  set 
speech,  wherein  he  was  aware  that  he  was  scarce- 
ly worthy,  etc.  The  Earl  cut  him  short  before 
the  second  period  was  fairly  turned. 

"Ah,  we'll  leave  all  that  out,  if  you  please.  I 
prefer  to  listen  to  that  sort  of  thing  from  a  stall 
in  the  third  row.  I  want  a  plain  answer  to  a 
plain  question.  All  clandestine  meetings  have 
some  object,  I  presume.  What  was  yours  this 
morning  ?" 

Kendall  was  a  craven  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones,  yet  something  in  the  other's  manner 
goaded  him  into  a  show  of  spirit. 

"My  object?"  he  said  doggedly — "the  same 
object  that  any  man  might  own  who  loves  a 
woman  in  truth  and  honor,  and  hopes  to  win  her 
in  spite  of  some  differences  of  station.  It  may 
sound  presumptuous,  of  course ;  but  I  have  yet 
to  learn  that  I  have  any  thing  to  be  ashamed  of. " 

The  Earl  bent  his  head  in  quiet  assent. 

"I  think  you  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  Mr. 
Kendall.  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  coming  to  the 
point,  though.  Perhaps  the  less  said  about  truth 
and  honor  the  better ;  our  ideas  are  not  likely  to 
coincide.  Mine  are  old-fashioned,  I  dare  say. 
The  set  I've  lived  with  are  not  very  straitlaced ; 
but  they're  plain  people,  who  would  call  com- 
promising such  a  mere  child  as  that  one  yonder 
little  better  than  kidnapping.  No :  I'm  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there's  any  particular  presump- 
tion about  it.  Intellect  marches  on  so  fast,  that 
very  soon  any  man,  within  the  franchise,  will  be 
entitled  to  ask  any  other  elector  for  his  daughter. 
I  suppose,  however,  the  said  elector  will  retain, 
for  some  short  time  to  come,  the  right  of  saying 
'  Yes'  or  *  No. '  You  are  good  enough  to  allow 
that  there  exist  some  slight  social  differences 
between  yourself  and  Lady  Gwendoline  Marston. 
Never  mind  that.  I'm  speaking  to  you  now  as 
if  your  birth  and  breeding  were  on  a  par.  You 
know  best  what  your  own  resources  and  expecta- 
tions are.  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  on  that 
subject,  for  the  simple  reason  that  neither  now 
nor  at  any  future  time  can  it  possibly  interest 
me  or  mine ;  but,  before  you  think  seriously  of 
winning  any  woman,  gentle  or  simple,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  consider  how  you  are  going  to  sup- 
port her  ?  Now,  listen  to  me.  There's  a  certain 
sum  settled  on  my  younger  children,  of  course  ; 
but  Lady  Daventry  and  myself  have  the  '  power 
of  appointment.'  Perhaps  you  don't  know  what 
that  means.  Well,  I  can  tell  you.  It  means 
just  this :  that  I  can  prevent  any  one  of  those 
children  from  being  one  shillnig  the  better  by 
that  same  settlement  during  my  life  or  after  my 
death.  Now  this  power,  in  case  of  need,  I  intend 
to  exercise  to  the  last  letter.  If  a  daughter  of 
mine  marries  without  my  consent,  she  is  cut 
adrift  from  her  family  from  that  day:  I  would 
rather  thenceforth  help  with  my  purse  or  my  in- 
fluence the  merest  stranger,  than  her,  her  hus- 
band, or  her  children,  however  sore  their  strait 
might  be.  I  shouldn't  waste  breath  in  cursing ; 
it  would  be  much  simpler  to  leave  her  alone  to 
bear  her  own  burdens.  Under  the  circumstances, 
so  long  as  I  lived — and  I  have  a  very  fair  consti- 
tution— I  don't  think  the  '  connection'  could  be 
turned  to  much  account.  I  can't  answer  for 
Lady  Daventry,  of  course ;  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  her  feelings  would  not  be  easily  worked 
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upon.  You  have  heard  what  I  say— speaking 
for  mvself.  I  will  never  alter  or  abate  one  syl- 
lable, so  help  me  God!  Are  you  in  the  same 
mind  still  ?" 

In  the  same  mind  ?  No,  certainly  not  that ; 
but  the  precise  state  of  Kendall's  sensations  at 
that  moment  could  not  be  easily  set  down  in 
words.  He  was  quite  clever  enough  to  distin- 
guish between  vaporing  menace  and  substantial 
warning.  He  acknowledged  within  himself  that 
the  man  who  had  uttered  those  words  would  be 
more  likely  to  die  than  to  relent ;  and — standing 
there  with  scarcely  a  wrinkle  on  his  white  fore- 
head, or  a  silver  fleck  in  his  chestnut  curls— 
Lord  Daventry  looked  provokingly  full  of  vitali- 
ty. Weighing  the  certainty  of  heavy  risk  against 
the  faint  chances  of  remote  gains,  the  speculation 
was  hardly  such  as  to  tempt  a  prudent  pauper, 
with  his  way  to  make  in  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, Horace  could  not  bring  himself  at  once  to 
relinquish  it.  To  begin  with,  Nina  had  strong 
attractions  for  him — social  and  mercenary  con- 
siderations apart.  He  knew  that  to  many  others 
besides  himself  her  face  seemed  very  fair.  There 
was  incessant  food  for  vanity  in  the  thought  that 
men  who  scarcely  favored  him  with  a  careless 
nod,  and  who  would  have  blackballed  him  from 
head  to  heel  in  any  ballot  whatsoever,  might 
have  labored  long  to  secure  one  of  the  smiles 
that  for  him  had  ceased  to  be  rare.  He  liked 
the  girl's  wayward  daring,  perhaps  all  the  better 
because  it  contrasted  so  strongly  with  his  own 
cautious,  calculating  nature.  Furthermore,  there 
was  working  within  him — though  this,  perhaps, 
he  was  utterly  unconscious  of — the  black  acrid 
poison  that,  since  the  world  was  young,  has  leav- 
ened the  ferment  of  so  many  revolts — the  spleen 
of  social  inferiority. 

Without  some  sort  of  gloss,  that  last  sentence 
might  easily  be  misconstrued.  I  do  not  mean  to 
claim  for  the  "blue  blood"  immunity  from  mean- 
nesses ;  or  to  assert  that  the  guinea-stamp  is  the 
best  voucher  for  purity  of  metal ;  or  to  deny  that, 
setting  influence  of  circumstances  aside,  high  and 
healthy  impulses  are  not  as  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  gipsy-child,  swaddled  in  hay-bands,  as  in  the 
daintiest  porphyrogenete.  If  the  prophecies  of 
the  amiable  "  Historicus"  are  to  be  fulfilled,  we 
will  wish  the  working,  man  good  luck  with  his 
honor,  appending  thereunto  the  hope  that  his 
right  hand  will  not  teach  him  too  terrible  things. 
I  was  not  alluding  just  now  either  to  the  peasant 
or  artisan,  much  less  to  those  unhappy  creatures 
who  seem  predestined  to  ramp  in  the  mire  at  the 
foot  of  the  World's  Ladder,  with  no  particular  in- 
terest in  any  schemes  mooted  above  that  do  not 
bear  more  or  less  directly  on  the  subversion  of 
order  or  alteration  of  the  penal  code.  Neither 
had  I  in  mind  the  vast  middle  class,  taken  as  a 
whole,  but  only  certain  specimens  thereof — peo- 
ple who,  instead  of  doing  their  duty  in  the  state 
of  life  to  which  it  pleased  Heaven  to  call  them, 
like  the  honest  men  who  begat  them,  are  always 
wriggling  up  a  rung  higher,  utterly  careless  as  to 
how  unsteady  their  footing  may  be,  or  how  their 
hands  may  be  soiled  in  climbing— people  whose 
aspirations  have  furnished  food  for  ridicule  ever 
since  pencil  of  caricaturist  or  pen  of  satirist  was 
wielded ;  those  who  brought  into  vogue,  surely 
the  most  odious  word  that  ever  sprang  from  a 
musical  root  —  "gentility."  Mark  this  too: 
wherever  it  is  a  question  of  class  jealousy,  the 


envy  of  the  plebeian  born  and  bred  is  the  very 
milk  of  human  kindness  compared  to  the  malice 
of  the  parvenu. 

For  some  time  past,  Kendall  had  kept  steadily 
before  him  one  object — the  securing  a  recognised 
position  in  what  is  called  Society.  In  the  further- 
ance of  this,  there  is  scarcely  any  contumely  from 
which  he  would  actually  have  recoiled :  but  par- 
tial success  only  made  him  more  keenly  alive  to 
slights  and. repulses,  albeit  many  of  these,  per- 
haps, only  existed  in  his  own  morbid  fancy.  He 
was  always  tormented  by  the  misgiving  that  his 
pretty  little  affectations  must  seem  to  others,  as 
well  as  himself,  like  sham  jewels  set  side  by  side 
with  heir-looms.  The  very  type  of  the  set  that 
Horace  hated  and  envied  about  equally  was  be- 
fore him  now — languid,  self-possessed,  thorough- 
ly at  ease,  and  thoroughly  determined  to  abate 
not  an  inch  of  his  vantage-ground.  Overt  insult, 
or  coarse  abuse,  would  have  been  infinitely  easier 
to  endure  than  the  amenities  he  had  just  list- 
ened to.  Kendall  vowed  to  himself  that  his  ad- 
versary should  not  carry  the  matter  quite  so 
smoothly  through ;  nevertheless,  he  answered 
with  touching  humility,  after  an  instant's  pause : 

' '  My  wishes  would  never  change,  even  if  J 
were  forced  to  give  up  hope.  Do  I  understand 
that  you  require  that  Lady  Gwendoline  and  my- 
self should  be  strangers  henceforth — strangers  al- 
ways — and  that  this  can  never  be  altered?  It 
sounds  very,  very  hard — almost  too  hard." 

The  Earl  drew  himself  up  ever  so  slightly,  and 
the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  changed. 
Even  now  there  was  no  anger  in  his  eyes,  but 
the  softness  had  gone  out  of  them  utterly. 

"Unquestionably  you  may  understand  that 
much, "he  said;  "but  you'll  understand  some- 
thing more  before  we  part.  I  have  been  arguing 
<on  grounds  of  expediency  so  far,  as  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  social  distinctions.  As  the  ar- 
gument don't  seem  to  be  convincing,  we'll  take 
the  other  side  of  the  question — the  kidnapping 
side.  If  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  turn  that  poor  child  into  a  prisoner,  or  my 
house  into  a  jail,  to  keep  her  safe  from  you,  you 
labor  under  such  a  mistake  as  few  men  make 
twice  in  a  lifetime.  You  have  ample  warning 
now ;  it  won't  be  repeated.  If,  after  this,  there 
comes  any  annoyance  from  you,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  word,  deed,  or  letter — more  than  that, 
if  I  hear  of  your  making  a  good  story  out  of  any 
folly  that  you  may  have  entrapped  her  into  al- 
ready— /'//  stop  it — not  by  fair  means,  but  by 
foul.  Rather  a  hard  sentence  to  construe,  isn't 
it  ?  But  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved.  We 
live  in  the  midst  of  law  and  order,  of  course,  and 
the  Coventry  Act  has  been  a  dead  letter  this  long 
time  past ;  but,  if  they  were  communicative  down 
at  Scotland  Yard,  they  could  tell  you  one  or  two 
curious  stories  about '  East-ending. '  I  shall  give 
you  no  further  hints :  the  unknown  is  always  the 
most  terrible." 

Many  men,  finding  themselves  in  Kendall's  po- 
sition, would  have  turned  the  tables  at  once  in 
their  own  favor  by  laughing  the  menace  to  scorn ; 
but,  by  dint  of  making  experiments  in  corpore 
vili,  Lord  Daventry  had  acquired  a  tolerably 
sharp  insight  into  the  weaker  and  worse  side  of 
human  nature.  On  the  present  occasion  it  seem- 
ed he  had  gauged  very  accurately  the  character 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and  his  bolt  was  not 
shot  at  a  venture.  It  was  evident  that  Kendall 
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was  thoroughly  frightened.  His  clumsy  attempt 
at  bluster  would  not  have  imposed  on  a  child. 

"  I — I'm  not  to  be  intimidated,"  he  said  in  a 
thick,  unsteady  voice.  "Are  you  aware,  my  lord, 
such  threats  are  actionable  ?" 

"Perfectly .aware,"  the  other  replied  placidly. 
"  You  can  lay  an  information  if  you  like ;  but  I 
doubt  if  you'll  get  any  magistrate  to  take  it. 
I've  got  a  reputation  for  good  temper,  and  I 
haven't  been  in  a  quarrel  since  I  left  school.  I 
doubt  still  more,  if  you  came  to  harm  hereafter — 
if  your  beauty  were,  spoiled  in  a  street-row,  for 
instance — whether  you'd  bring  me  in  as  acces- 
sory before  the  fact.  East-enders  are  too  well 
paid  to  peach.  I  can  spare  you  no  more  time,  I 
am  sorry  to  say.  You  can  think  over  all  this  at 
your  leisure. " 

A  man  bold  enough  to  set  the  Earl's  warning 
utterly  at  naught  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  be 
impressed  by  the  contrast  between  his  dtbonnaire 
manner  and  the  purport  of  his  words.  Trucu- 
lence  would  have  been  infinitely  less  effective. 
Such  a  contrast  might  have  been  seen  at  some  of 
the  banquets  in  the  wild  old  times,  where  none 
wore  garb  more  warlike  than  what  is  wrought  in 
velvet,  miniver,  or  lawn ;  but  where,  if  a  guest 
stirred  over  hastily,  an  ominous  rattle  would 
have  been  heard,  and  gray  steel  would  have 
glimmered  under  rochet  or  robe  of  estate. 

There  was  an  awkward  pause.  Then  Horace 
spoke  with  some  faint  show  of  spirit ;  it  was  like 
the  last  melancholy  ruffle  of  the  drums  when  the 
garrison  of  a  surrendered  fortress  is  forming  to 
march  out. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  annoy  any  one,  or  to  thrust 
ray  company  where  it  is  not  welcome.  I  would 
have  said  as  much  five  minutes  ago.  Nothing  I 
have  done,  my  lord,  justifies  such  language  as 
you  have  seen  fit  to  use.  I  will  pass  my  solemn 
word  not  to  communicate  in  any  way  with  Lady 
Gwendoline  Marston  without  your  knowledge  or 
consent ;  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  her  name 
shall  never  suffer  through  me.  I  presume  this 
will  satisfy  vou  ?" 

Without  going  deep  into  decimals,  it  would  be 
hard  to  set  down  the  precise  value  at  which  the 
Earl  estimated  Horace  Kendall's  word ;  but  he 
thought  he  had  a  more  material  security  against 
any  future  breach  of  the  peace  than  that  gentle- 
man's own  recognisances  ;  and  it  had  always 
been  his  policy  to  provide  the  broadest  of  bridges 
for  a  flying  foe.  * '  Never  pen  'em,  if  you  can  help 
it, "  he  was  wont  to  say.  So  he  answered  with 
edifying  gravity,  just  as  if  he  were  accepting  the 
most  substantial  of  guarantees. 

"  Perfectly  satisfied.  And  now,  as  we  under- 
stand each  other  thoroughly,  and  I  happen  to  be 
rather  busy  to-day,  I  think  I  shall  wish  you  a 
very  good-morning." 

And  once  more  the  Earl  lifted  his  hat.  The 
other  returned  the  salute  mechanically  without 
looking  up ;  then  he  stood  quite  still,  his  hands 
crossed  before  him,  and  resting  on  the  handle 
of  his  walking-stick.  A  few  seconds  later  Nina 
passed  him  on  her  father's  arm  ;  and  her  piteous 
glance  was  unanswered,  even  if  it  was  noticed, 
by  those  sullen  eyes. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him,  papa?"  the  girl 
asked  when  they  had  gone  about  a  hundred 
yards.  "  You  will  tell  me,  I  know." 

Her  lips  were  very  white,  but  they  scarcely 
trembled  at  all.  She  was  a  thorough  Marston ; 


and  that  family  had  a  knack  of  taking  their  pun- 
ishment quietly,  in  whatsoever  shape  it  might 
descend. 

"  Well,  there's  very  little  to  tell,"  the  Earl  an- 
swered in  his  airy  way.  "I  explained  to  Mr. 
Kendall  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  all  this  non- 
sense— utterly  an  end — and  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  me." 

"He — perfectly — agreed — with  you?" 

The  dull  heavy  syllables  dropped  out  one  by 
one.  Then  her  lips  were  pressed  tightly  togeth- 
er ;  but  she  could  not  keep  them  from  quivering 
a  little  now. 

Kaoul  Marston  was  not  devoid  of  natural  af- 
fection, though  he  seldom  went  out  of  his  way  to 
display  it.  He  felt  very  sorry  for  his  little  daugh- 
ter, and  very  loth  to  add  to  her  pain.  It  cost 
him  no  small  effort  to  answer  her  cheerily. 

"Of  course  he  agreed  with  me;  and  so  will 
you,  my  dear,  when  your  foolish  little  head  gets 
straight  again.  I  hope  it  won't  be  so  easily  turn- 
ed in  future,  or  we  shall  have  to  send  you  back 
to  the  school-room,  and  have  that  last  Gorgon  of 
a  governess  back  again.  I'm  much  too  old  to 
turn  detective,  and  you're  too  young  to  be  turned 
into  a  prisoner  at  large.  Now,  you'll  just  give 
me  your  word  that  there  shall  be  no  further  com- 
munication between  yourself  and  Mr.  Kendall 
that  I  don't  sanction — it's  no  more  than  he  has 
done  already — then  all  this  shall  rest  a  secret  be- 
tween you  and  me.  I  sha'n't  even  tell  my  lady 
about  it." 

A  real  heroine  would  have  avowed  herself  will- 
ing to  be  incarcerated  there  and  then,  and  to  eat 
the  bread  and  water  of  affliction  indefinitely,  rath- 
er than  resign  her  heart's  desires ;  but  we  do  not 
often  read  of  such  in  the  romances  which  profess 
to  mirror  modern  society,  and  probably*  neither 
you  nor  I  ever  encountered  them  in  the  flesh. 
Nina  Marston  was  able  and  willing  to  bear  up 
her  full  share  of  the  burden  of  the  battle ;  but, 
now  that  her  natural  ally  had  signed  terms  of 
surrender  on  his  own  account,  she  was  not  mind- 
ed to  fight  to  the  death — alone.  It  may  be,  too, 
that  one  of  the  misgivings  that  she  had  never  been 
quite  able  to  smother  as  to  the  real  character  of 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  risked  so  much,  and 
with  such  poor  return,  came  back  upon  her  just 
then.  Moreover,  you  will  remember  she  had  come 
to  the  trysting-place  that  morning  with  the  set- 
tled purpose  of  saying  ' '  Good-bye. "  She  looked 
up  bravely  in  her  father's  face. 

"Let  me  write  to  him — just  one  little  note — 
that  he  may  not  think  me  cold  and  cruel ;  and 
then  I  will  give  you  that  promise,  papa,  and  keep 
it  too." 

Gwendoline  Marston's  parole  was  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  Horace  Kendall's.  A  strong-mind- 
ed parent  would  assuredly  have  rejected  that  con- 
dition :  perhaps  it  rather  strengthened  Lord  Da- 
ventry's  confidence. 

"I  oughtn't  to  listen  to  such  a  thing,"  he  said 
half-grumblingly ;  "  I  feel  like  an  accomplice  as 
it  is.  Well,  you  may  write  just  that  once,  and  I 
trust  you — do  you  hear  me,  Nina? — I  trust  you 
not  to  write  a  word  that  either  you  or  I  need  be 
ashamed  of  hereafter ;  and  then  all  this  shall  be 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  But  there  won't  be  an 
end  of  it,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  I  see  you 
look  pale  and  moping." 

"  You  needn't  fear,"  she  said. 

Glancing  round  first,  to  see  that  nobody  was 
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near— he  was  exceeding  circumspect  in  such  mat- 
ters—the Earl  stooped  and  kissed  his  daughter  s 
brow.  If  the  compact  had  been  duly  engrossed, 
attested,  and  signed,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
effectually  sealed. 

That  same  evening  Nina  and  Avenel  met — in 
a  crowd,  of  course— but  there  was  space  and  leis- 
ure enough  to  serve  their  purpose. 

"  Well  ?"  Regy  asked,  lifting  those  expressive 
brows  of  his,  which  did  almost  as  much  service 
as  Burleigh's  nod.  There  was  bitterness  enough 
still  clinging  about  the  girl's  heart  to  make  her 
feel  triumph  in  being  able  to  defy,  at  all  events, 
her  self-appointed  guardian. 

' '  Well  ?"  she  retorted.  ' '  That  means  that  you 
want  a  full  and  correct  account  of  all  my  sayings 
and  doings  to-day,  on  pain  of  being  brought  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  if  I  refuse.  I  do  refuse, 
then;  and  you  can  make  the  best  or  worst  of  it." 

Avenel  was  really  chagrined,  and  showed  it. 

* '  So  you  haven't  come  to  your  senses  yet  ?  And 
I  so  hoped  you  would.  I  must  speak  to  them  at 
home,  then :  God  knows  how  I  hate  it. " 

He  looked  so  pained  that  Nina's  enmity  was 
disarmed.  He  had  meant  kindly  by  her  through- 
out, after  all :  she  knew  that. 

"  No,  I've  nothing  to  tell  you,  Regy,"  she  said ; 
"  but  you  needn't  go  to  papa,  nevertheless.  He 
knows  everything,  or  nearly  everything ;  for  he 
came  up — quite  by  chance,  I'm  certain — when  I 
was  talking  to  him  this  morning.  It's  all  over — 
quite  over.  Papa's  satisfied  about  that,  so  I  sup- 
pose you'll  be.  Don't  speak  of  it  any  more,  please ; 
and  take  me  up  stairs  directly.  I  wouldn't  miss 
this  waltz  on  any  account.  I'm  just  in  the  hu- 
mor for  dancing  to-night.  Can't  you  fancy  it  ?" 

And  so  the  first  romance  of  Gwendoline  Mar- 
ston's  life  died,  and  was  buried — decently,  if  with 
no  great  pomp  of  funeral  honors.  Well — when 
on  such  sepulchres  there  is  not  written  Resurgam. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"A  THOROUGHLY  satisfactory  place,"  said  Vere 
Alsager. 

A  better  epithet  could  not  have  been  applied 
to  Kenlis  Castle  and  its  belongings.  There  was 
nothing  either  of  savage  grandeur  or  soft  luxuri- 
ance in  the  landscape ;  but  no  one  would  have 
thought  of  calling  it  tame,  and  it  embraced  most 
of  the  best  features  of  ordinary  Scotch  sceneiy. 
The  topmost  peak  of  the  long  hill-ranges,  stretch- 
ing away  till  purple  faded  into  misty  blue,  was  far 
from  kissing  heaven  ;  yet  the  travelling  of  them 
was  no  mean  test  of  wind  and  muscle.  The  pines 
in  the  hanging  woods  were  mere  dwarfs,  compared 
with  the  "shadowy  armies"  that  line  Norwegian 
or  Alpine  heights ;  but  they  made  up  a  rich  back- 
ground, and  a  fence  withal,  through  which  the 
north-east  winds,  though  they  strove  hard  and 
often,  could  not  force  a  passage.  The  loch,  wid- 
ening gradually  as  it  trended  seawards,  was 
scarcely  a  rifle-shot  across,  over  against  the  cas- 
tle ;  yet  its  shores  were  broken  by  more  bays  and 
promontories  in  miniature  than  are  often  found 
in  more  imposing  lakes ;  and  in  calm  weather  you 
felt  as  if  you  could  almost  cut  out  the  shadows  of 
birch  and  oak  resting  on  the  clear,  deep  water. 

As  for  the  castle  itself,  no  one  with  proper  ideas 
of  comfort  would  have  wished  to  add  a  cubit  to 
its  size,  or  a  year  to  its  age.  Some  additions  to 


the  original  fabric  had  been  made  from  time  to 
time — always  in  the  same  solemn  granite,  that 
looks  not  much  more  hoary  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  than  when  fresh  from  the  quarrying. 
However,  for  two  generations,  at  least,  the  sound 
of  mason's  hammer  had  not  been  heard  there ; 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  building  was  little 
changed  since  Sir  Dugald  Kenlis,  with  his  own 
hands,  fixed  the  last  battlement  of  the  central 
tower. 

After  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  the  trees  were 
bare  and  the  hill-sides  bleak,  and  the  loch  fretted 
with  foam,  the  castle  would  doubtless  look  some- 
what sombre  and  eerie.  At  such  a  season,  with- 
out some  strong  antidote  to  melancholy  or  mor- 
bid fancies,  even  a  strong-minded  sceptic  might 
have  caught  himself  speculating,  oftener  than  was 
agreeable,  whether  it  were  absolutely  certain  that 
the  legend  of  the  Brown  Lady  was  such  an  idle 
tale.  For  Kenlis,  be  it  known,  possessed  a  ghost, 
the  existence  and  occasional  appearance  of  which 
could  be  attested  by  several  living  witnesses — 
chiefly  by  a  certain  ancient  ex-housekeeper,  who, 
in  a  cottage  just  without  the  demesne  wall,  lived 
in  much  ease  and  dignity  on  her  pension  and  pec- 
ulations. A  pitiless  Presbyterian  was  this  an- 
cient dame,  and — on  the  principle  of  truth  being 
generally  disagreeable — implicitly  to  be  believed. 

But,  with  autumn  weather  overhead,  and  wealth 
of  greenery  all  round,  there  was  no  excuse  for  such 
vain  imaginings ;  and  there  was  justice  in  Blanche 
Ramsay's  self-reproaches  when  she  called  herself 
ungrateful  and  fanciful,  and  a  dozen  harder  names, 
for  feeling  so  constantly  out  of  spirits  there.  Her 
first  impressions  of  the  place  had  been  most  fa- 
vorable ;  and  these,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  not 
worn  off.  She  liked  water,  and  wood,  and  heath- 
er, to  the  full  as  well  as  when  she  looked  on  them 
first,  and  while  in  the  air  she  was  happy  enough 
in  her  own  quiet  way ;  but  directly  she  came  in- 
doors a  heavy  weight  seemed  to  oppress  her  that 
she  could  not  shake  off,  try  as  she  would.  She 
began  to  feel  dull  and  chilly,  and  disinclined  to 
talk  or  even  to  move  unnecessarily. 

Very  clever  upholsterers,  with  carte  blanche 
given  them,  had  refurnished  the  castle,  and  few 
appliances  of  modern  luxury  were  wanting  there; 
nevertheless,  the  interior  was  certainly  somewhat 
gloomy.  After  sunset,  even  at  this  season,  Night 
and  Echo  would  have  their  way  in  the  long  cor- 
ridors, in  despite  of  frequent  sconces  and  thick 
piled  carpeting;  and,  when  not  a  leaf  was  stirring 
outside,  a  breeze  seemed  always  soughing  among 
the  black  timberwork  of  the  vaulted  hall.  Yet 
this  could  not  account  for  it ;  for  her  own  special 
rooms,  looking  to  the  south,  were  airy  and  light- 
some as  she  could  desire,  and  she  felt  it  there 
just  the  same.  To  be  sure,  all  her  arrangements 
hitherto  had  been  on  rather  a  tiny  scale ;  and, 
when  she  first  began  to  play  the  chatelaine,  it 
was  only  natural  that  she  should  feel  somewhat 
over-awed.  Domestic  cares  or  anxieties  she  had 
none ;  for  Ramsay  had  no  small  economies,  and 
would  just  as  soon  have  thought  of  brushing  his 
own  clothes,  as  of  allowing  his  wife  to  trouble 
herself  with  any  matters  falling  within  the  house- 
steward's  or  housekeeper's  province.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  better  if  Blanche  had  been  forced 
to  exert  herself  in  some  way  that  would  have 
kept  her  thoughts  busy  whilst  she  was  alone : 
she  was  a  good  deal  alone  at  first,  for  business, 
chiefly  connected  with  outlying  portions  of  the 
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estate,  had  accumulated  during  Mark's  long  ab- 
sence; and  during  the  week  following  their  ar- 
rival at  Kenlis,  he  was  seldom  indoors  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 


On  one  of  these  afternoons,  Blanche  strolled 
down  to  the  loch -side,  and  nestled  herself,  with 
her  novel,  into  a  certain  cosy  nook  that  she  had 
discovered  in  one  of  her  earliest  rambles.  There 


NESTLED  IN  A  COSY  NOOK. 


she  sat,  reading  and  day-dreaming  in  about  equal  [  otherwise— till  she  was  startled  by  a  rustling  in 
proportions— for  the  book  rather  bored  her  than  j  the  birch -boughs  overhead  that  could  not  have 
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been  caused  by  the  breeze,  for  the  water  at  her        "  Well,  we'll  see  about  it,"  Mark  replied,  pick- 
feet  was  smooth  as  steel.     Before  she  could  look   ing  himself  up  leisurely.     ' '  I  haven't  the^slight- 
up  Mark  had  swung  himself  down  from  a  jutting 
crag  above,  and  dropped  lightly  on  the  sand  be- 


side her. 

"So  this  is  your  notion  of  doing  the  honors  of 
Kenlis,  Bianchetta?  Don't  you  know  that  you 
ought  to  be  sitting  up  there  in  state  to  receive 
visitors  ?  These  are  the  very  first  that  have  call- 
ed since  we  came  into  our  kingdom.  I've  no 
doubt  the  worthy  creatures  came  famishing  with 
curiosity  to  see  what  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  like ;  and 
lo,  they  are  sent  empty  away !" 

He  threw  a  couple  of  cards  into  her  lap,  where- 
on was  inscribed 


CAPTAIN  IRVING. 
Miss  IRVING. 

Drumour. 


"I'm  a  true  penitent,"  Blanche  said.  "If 
you'll  believe  me,  the  possibility  of  a  morning 
visit  never  once  crossed  my  mind.  Conceive 
there  being  a  neighborhood  somewhere  beyond 
our  hills !  I  wonder  what  these  people  are  like, 
Mark ;  the  name  sounds  rather  nice,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  Don't  found  pleasant  conclusions  on  that," 
Ramsay  said  with  a  laugh,  as  he  settled  himself 
on  the  rocky  ledge  on  which  his  wife  was  reclin- 
ing. "  I  know  nothing  about  the  Irvings— I've 
a  sort  of  notion  they  were  away  when  I  was  here 
last  autumn ;  at  all  events,  they  didn't  deign  to 
notice  graceless  grouse-shooters — but  I  dare  say 
my  fancy  portrait  won't  be  half  a  bad  likeness. 
The  father — a  regular  half-pay  '  heavy, '  with  an 
ancient  War-Office  grievance,  always  ready  to  be 
brought  in  when  he  has  said  his  say  about  Kirk 
and  Session — shoots  with  one  muzzle-loader  over 
slow  setters ;  and'  won't  allow  that  any  one  but 
himself  can  tie  a  fly.  The  daughter— or  sister, 
as  the  case  may  be — of  the  'bitter  barmaid'  type, 
gaunt  and  rather  grim,  wears  good  serviceable 
boots  and  a  tartan  petticoat,  and  writes  short 
tales  with  long  morals  for  Family  Journals.  Be- 
fore you  have  been  ten  minutes  in  her  company, 
she  will  find  out  something  about  your  '  state  of 
grace,'  Blanche,  depend  upon  it." 

Mrs.  Ramsay  shuddered  slightly. 

' '  And  you  call  that  portrait-painting?  I  won- 
der what  your  caricatures  would  be  like.  Now, 
I've  no  doubt  that  they  are  just  what  you  said 
at  first — very  worthy  creatures.  It  was  a  great 
stretch  of  charity  to  drive  out  at  all  on  such  a 
sultry  afternoon.  We  shall  appreciate  it  better 
when  we  return  their  visit,  I  dare  say." 

" I  rather  admire  that  'we.'  Is  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  take  part  in  the  ceremo- 
ny? I  think  I  must  stay  at  home  and  look  after 
Alsager,  who  comes  to-night,  you  know.  It 
wouldn't  be  civil  to  leave  him  to  his  own  devices 
quite  so  soon." 

"How  truly  considerate!"  Blanche  said  de- 
murely. "It's  quite  refreshing  in  these  selfish 
days  to  find  any  one  so  alive  to  hospitable  duties. 
Now  I  think  that  both  you  and  Mr.  Alsager,  if 
you  made  a  great  effort,  might  possibly  survive 
the  pilgrimage  to  Drumour.  If  you  can't,  I 
think  I  shall  defer  mine  till  the  Brancepeths 
come  next  week.  I'd  give  any  thing  to  hear 
Queenie  questioned  as  to  her  state  of  grace." 


est  doubt,  when  it  comes  to  the  point,  you'll  man- 
age it  your  own  way.  Suppose  we  stroll  slowly 
home ;  it's  too  hot  to  hurry,  and  it  must  be  close 
on  dressing-time.  These  long  rides  give  one  a 
savage  appetite,  and  Isidor's  entrees  are  too  clever 
to  be  kept  waiting. " 

It  was  on  the  following  morning  that  Alsager 
made  the  remark  recorded  above,  whilst  he  and 
his  host  were  smoking  the  after-breakfast  cigar 
on  the  broad  terrace-walk  that  ran  all  along  the 
western  and  southern  sides  of  the  castle. 

"Yes,  it's  a  liveable  place  enough,"  Ramsay 
acquiesced;  "but  I'm  happy  to  say  there's  plen- 
ty of  room  for  improvement  still.  I  don't  seem 
to  care  for  things  that  are  absolutely  perfect." 

"No,  I  shouldn't  think  you  did,"  the  other 
retorted.  "You're  not  exactly  a  'character,' 
Mark ;  but  I  never  saw  any  one  quite  like  you, 
all  the  same.  Now,  if  I'd  been  making  both  ends 
of  a  pittance  meet,  so  long — that's  just  what  a 
thousand  a-year  is  to  a  man  of  your  tastes  and 
habits — and  found  myself  one  fine  morning  a 
Carabas,  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  take  it  so 
coolly  as  you  do.  I  think  I  should  always  be 
calling  my  neighbors  to  rejoice  with  me,  or  mak- 
ing myself  ridiculous  in  one  way  or  other,  for  at 
least  another  twelvemonth  to  come." 

"The  neighbors  come  without  being  called — 
at  least  a  couple  of  them  have,  "Mark  said;  "I'll 
tell  you  about  that  presently,  though.  But  you 
are  wrong  there ;  I  don't  take  what's  happened 
all  as  a  matter  of  course :  indeed,  I  wonder  at  it 
as  much  as  I  can  wonder  at  any  thing." 

"Ah,  it  never  rains  but  it  pours!"  the  other 
went  on.  "I'm  not  at  all  sure  that  your  last 
stroke  of  luck  wasn't  as  good  as  the  first.  You 
don't  think  I'd  flatter  you  at  this  time  of  day ; 
but  I  don't  know  when  I've  seen  any  thing  so 
nice  as  Mrs.  Ramsay.  You  ought  to  be  too  hap- 
py, Mark,  that's  the  truth 'of  it.  If  I  were  you, 
I'd  contrive  to  drop  something  veijjr  valuable  into 
the  loch  occasionally,  on  that  Greek  tyrant's  prin- 
ciple of  throwing  a  sop  to  Fortune." 

' '  Polycrates,  you  mean.  It  wasn't  such  a  very 
bright  idea  either.  They  crucified  him  soon  aft- 
erward— served  him  quite  right,  too,  for  fancying 
that  he  could  satisfy  the  envy  of  gods  with  a  jew- 
eller's toy.  What  would  you  have  me  throw 
away,  Vere  ?  Not  my  wife,  I  presume  ?  She's 
about  the  only  portable  treasure  I  should  care 
very  much  about  losing — just  now." 

Alsager  was  not  more  malicious  or  envious 
than  his  fellows ;  nevertheless,  as  he  repeated 
the  last  words  to  himself,  he  laughed  a  little,  in- 
wardly. While  the  world  lasts,  he  whose  garden 
is  barren  of  herb,  fruit,  or  flower,  will  not  seldom 
console  himself  with  the  thought  that  a  canker- 
worm  may  be  coiled  round  the  root  of  his  neigh- 
bor's gourd. 

"You  were  mentioning  some  neighbors  just 
now,"  Vere  asked,  after  smoking  silently  a  min- 
ute or  two ;  ' '  what  of  them  ?" 

"Well,  a  Captain  and  Miss  Irving  left  their 
cards  yesterday,  and  it's  a  question  of  returning 
their  call.  Morning-visits  in  desert-life  are  too 
absurd ;  but  Blanche  is  so  plaintive  about  going 
alone,  that  I  hardly  like  to  send  her.  She's 
cruelly  out  of  her  element  Avith  stiff,  uncouth 
people,  such  as  these  are  certain  to  turn  out. 
Would  you  mind  very  much  going  over  to-mor- 
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row  afternoon  ?    We  can  make  up  a  scratch  | 
team  for  the  break ;  and,  as  they  want  putting 
together,  they'd  just  suit  you.     It's  a  fair,  hard 
road,  I  believe,  and  goes  through   some  good 
scenery." 

"I  don't  want  bribing,"  the  other  said;  "I 
rather  like  the  idea  than  not.  How  do  yon 
know  that  these  are  such  rough  diamonds?  The 
country  is  fairly  civilized  hereabouts,  and  the  | 
name  don't  sound  uncouthly.  There  was  an  ' 
Irving  made  a  great  stir  in  Florence  just  before 
our  time.  Though  domestic  duties  are  very  elas- 
tic out  there,  I  don't  think  he  could  have  been  a 
family  man.  To  be  sure  '  Miss'  stands  for  sister 
as  well  as  daughter ;  but  it's  long  odds  against 
its  being  the  same.  We'll  see  Mrs.  Ramsay 
through  it  to-morrow,  anyhow.  We  shall  have 
a  rare  sail  this  evening  if  the  breeze  holds — a 
leading  wind  both  ways — and  we're  sure  to  pick 
up  something, 'trailing.' " 

The  drive  next  day  quite  answered  Ramsay's 
warranty.  The  ground  was  not  such  as  most 
people  would  have  selected  for  the  trial  of  a 
scratch  team ;  but  Alsager  was  a  thorough  work- 
man, of  the  ' '  fast"  school.  He  hustled  his  horses 
too  much,  some  critics  said;  but  he  never  let 
them  get  out  of  his  hand.  Even  the  stubborn 
near  leader  was  fain  to  realize  at  last  that  he  had 
not  come  out  for  his  own  amusement  that  day, 
and  settled  down  doggedly  to  his  collar  up  the 
last  steep  slope,  in  the  valley  beyond  which  lay 
13  rumour. 

An  exclamation  of  pleased  surprise  broke  from 
Mrs.  Ramsay  as  they  rose  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

"  Do  pull  up  for  an  instant,  if  it's  possible,  Mr. 
Alsager ;  I  didn't  reckon  on  such  a  view  as  this. " 

"Nothing  easier,"  Vere  said,  as  he  brought 
his  team  up  with  a  long,  steady  pull;  "they'll 
be  all  the  better  for  a  breathing.  That's  worth 
looking  at,  certainly. " 

It  was  one  of  the  bits  of  scenery  not  uncom- 
mon in  Scotland — which,  lying  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  are  better  known  to  stalkers  than  to  tour- 
ists— where  Nature  has  shown  what  she  can  do 
when  she  sets  her  hand  in  earnest  to  landscape- 
gardening.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  im- 
prove on  the  grouping  of  cliff,  wood,  and  water  at 
Drumour,  though  every  thing  was  on  a  miniature 
scale — from  the  loch,  that  looked  as  if  no  gust 
had  ever  ruffled  it  rudely,  to  the  velvet  lawn, 
on  which  a  few  gorgeous  flower-beds  lay  like 
jewels.  The  house  itself  was  in  perfect  keeping 
witli  the  rest — a  low,  irregular  building,  abound- 
ing in  nooks  and  gables,  and  mantled  in  creepers 
to  the  base  of  its  quaint,  twisted  chimneys. 

"Do  half-pay  officers  usually  live  in  such 
quarters,  Mark  ?"  Mrs.  Ramsay  asked  rather  tri- 
umphantly. And  her  husband  was  fain  to  con- 
fess that  his  fancy  portrait  might  not  turn  out 
such  a  faithful  one. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  had  drawn  up  before  j 
the  porch,  and  had  been  informed  by  a  very  cor-  j 
rect-looking  man-servant  that  Miss  Irving  was  j 
at  home,  and  her  father  within  call.     Blanche's 
own  boudoir  at  Kenlis  was  not  more  dainty  to 
look  upon  than  the  drawing-room  into  which  the 
visitors  were  shown ;  yet  the  furniture  was  not 
specially  costly ;   and,  setting  aside  some  rare 
china,  the  nicknacks  scattered  about  were  more 
valuable  for  their  workmanship  than  for  their 
material.     And  the  mistress  thereof — was  she 
of  the  "bitter  barmaid"  type?    You  shall  judge. 


A  tall,  very  tall  figure,  and  superbly  devel- 
oped ;  yet  so  supple  and  delicately  moulded  that 
even  a  rival  would  not  have  ventured  to  speak 
of  it  as  "fine;"  glossy  nut-brown  hair,  rippling 
low  over  a  broad  Egyptian  forehead ;  gray  opal- 
line  eyes,  rather  deeply  set  under  strong  arched 
brows,  shaded  by  lashes  much  darker  than  the 
hair  ;  a  mouth  too  large  to  please  an  artist,  but 
to  ordinaiy  mortals,  with  its  firm  scarlet  lips,  and 
teeth  faultless  in  shape  and  color,  tempting  past 
the  telling ;  features  of  the  subdued  aquiline ;  a 
complexion  pale  on  the  surface,  with  subtle,  faint 
rose -tints  beneath,  when  you  looked  more  nar- 
rowly. Such  was  the  siynalement  of  Alice  Irving, 
(et.  22. 

In  the  fashion  of  her  dress  there  was  nothing 
apparently  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  waiting- 
maid's  skill ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  high  priest  of  the 
fashionable  temple  in  the  Street  of  Peace,  after 
an  hour's  devout  meditation,  could  have  ordained 
any  thing  more  suggestive  than  the  modest  fou- 
lard, which  might  have  been  chosen  to  match 
her  eyes.  Her  beauty  was  of  that  peculiar  stamp 
which  is  certain  to  provoke  enmity  and  envy, 
howsoever  meekly  it  be  used,  simply  because 
other  types,  differing  ever  so  much  betwixt  them- 
selves, suffer  almost  equally  in  comparison.  Un- 
luckily, it  happens  that  women  endowed  with  this 
perilous  pre-eminence  seldom  do  use  it  wisely  or 
well.  Nothing  could  be  quieter  than  her  voice 
and  manner ;  but,  before  her  few  simple  words 
of  welcome  were  spoken,  Alsager,  whose  ears  sel- 
dom deceived  him,  thought  within  himself  that 
it  would  be  worth  walking  more  miles  than  they 
had  driven  to  hear  that  woman  sing. 

Mrs.  Ramsay,  whose  presence  of  mind  was 
equal  to  most  social  emergencies,  was  fairly 
startled  by  the  apparition.  She  thought,  per- 
haps, like  Christabel  in  the  wood, 

'Twos  fearful  there  to  see 
A  lady  richly  clad  as  she — 

Beautiful  exceedingly. 

Mark  himself  took  the  whole  thing  in  his 
wonted  matter-of-course  way,  and  did  not  even 
answer  a  meaning  side-glance  from  Alsager. 

"Yes,  Drumour  is  charming,  even  in  winter," 
Miss  Irving  said,  in  answer  to  an  admiring  re- 
mark of  Blanche's;  "at  least,  I  find  it  so;  but 
at  this  season  every  one  is  fascinated  with  it.  I 
have  seen  little  of  it  lately :  we've  been  abroad 
the  last  four  years,  and  the  place  was  let." 

"Travelling  abroad?"  Mark  struck  in.  "I 
have  been  such  a  wanderer  myself,  that  it  is 
strange  we  have  never  met.  We  never  did 
meet,  I'm  quite  sure." 

A  faint  smile  showed  that  the  subtle  flattery 
of  the  last  words  was  not  lost  upon  Alice  Irving. 

"Not  so  strange,"  she  said,  "when  you  hear 
that  our  headquarters  were  at  Darmstadt,  and 
that  I,  at  least,  was  almost  always  a  fixture 
there.  It's  not  an  out-of-the-way  place,  certain- 
ly, and  birds  of  passage  often  perch  there  for  a 
single  night ;  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  one 
lingering  longer,  without  strong  and  sufficient 
reasons,  such  as  ours  were.  Every  thing  and 
every  body  is  so  deadly-lively,  from  the  Grand 
Duke  downward ;  and  when  one  gets  thoroughly 
torpid,  even  Shakespeare  in  German  won't  wake 
one  up." 

"  Well,  I  trust  you  are  quite  established  here 
now,"  Mrs.  Ramsay  said  kindly;  "and  that's  not 
a  very  disinterested  hope.  Kenlis  can't  have 
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manv  such  neighbors,  and  within  such  easy  dis- 
tance, too ;  the  drive  is  a  mere  nothing." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,"  Alice  answered ;  but 
we're  the  most  uncertain  people.  I  think  papa 
rather  piques  himself  on  making  no  plans  be- 
yond the  week.  Ah,  here  he  comes ;  he  will  be 
so  glad  not  to  have  missed  you !" 

There  was  little,  if  any,  family  likeness  betwixt 
father  and  daughter.  Captain  Irving's  figure  was 
wonderfully  proportioned,  and  his  features  nearly 
faultless ;  but  it  was  diminutive  perfection,  and 
the  general  effeminacy  of  his  appearance  was 
heightened  by  an  evident  coxcombry  of  attire. 
He  was  the  sort  of  man  that  you  could  fancy,  in 
case  of  shipwreck,  appearing  without  a  trace  of 
disorder  half  an  hour  after  he  had  been  cast  on 
a  desert  shore.  He  doffed  a  broad-leafed  hat  of 
Panama  straw  as  he  entered  through  one  of  the 
open  French  windows ;  and,  as  he  crossed  the 
light,  it  was  plain  to  see  that  either  Time  had 
dealt  very  gently  with  his  glossy  curls,  or  that 
Art  had  balked  the  old  Avenger. 

If  there  was  little  outward  resemblance  be- 
twixt father  and  daughter,  their  voices,  at  least, 
were  remarkably  alike.  Both  had  the  same  rich, 
flexible  intonations ;  and  you  could  fancy  Cap- 
tain Irving's  white  taper  fingers  straying  over  the 
keys  of  an  instrument,  and  working  wonderful 
things  thereon.  His  manner  was  very  quiet  and 
gentle,  though  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in 
his  welcome ;  and  he  settled  himself  down  by 
Mrs.  Ramsay  with  the  matter-of-course  ease  of 
a  man  who,  rightly  or  wrongly,  considers  he  has 
a  prescriptive  right  to  the  attention  of  pretty 
women. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  pleasant  quintette ;  and 
the  conversation,  such  as  it  was,  did  not  flag  a 
whit,  till  it  was  full  time  to  order  the  break 
round. 

"I  suppose  it's  no  use  asking  you  to  shoot 
with  us  just  yet  ?"  Mark  said  to  his  host  as  he 
rose  to  depart.  "A  man's  own  birds  have  the 
first  claim  on  him  for  a  good  week  after  the 
Twelfth.  But  we  shall  be  too  happy,  whenever 
you  can  spare  a  day — or,  better  still,  two  days — 
sleeping  at  Kenlis,  of  course ;  and  perhaps  Miss 
Irving  might  be  tempted  to  accompany  you. " 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  the  other  answered. 
"I  should  like  it  of  all  things;  but — it's  a  very 
humiliating  confession — I  haven't  fired  a  shot- 
gun for  years.  A  little  feeble  fly-fishing  is  my 
best  attempt  at  fulfilling  the  Whole  Duty  of  a 
Hielandmau ;  and  all  my  ground,  except  one  beat 
that  supplies  the  house,  is  let.  I'll  drive  Alice 
over  one  morning,  though,  in  time  to  escort  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  if  she  chooses,  to  meet  you  at  lunch. 
Those  are  the  only  circumstances  under  which  I 
ever  take  the  hill.  We'll  stay  that  night  with 
pleasure.  How  time  passes !  I  was  an  ensign 
and  lieutenant  when  I  slept  at  Kenlis  last." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

A  vote  of  confidence  in  Drumour  and  its 
tenants  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  commit- 
tee of  three  sitting  in  the  break ;  but  the  home- 
ward was  more  silent  than  the  outward  drive  hac 
been ;  and  before  the  hanging  woods  of  Kenlis 
were  in  sight,  one  of  those  fits  of  depression  that 
had  vexed  and  puzzled  her  so  much  of  late  began 
to  creep  over  Blanche  Ramsay.  They  would  no 
have  seemed  so  unaccountable  if  she  had  thor 
oughly  believed  in  presentiments.  But  her  lift 
hitherto  had  been  so  free  from  storms  that  she 


lad  not  learned  to  read  the  meaning  of  the  inno- 
cent-looking white  flecks  in  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
lad  never  been  forced  to  realize  that  a  small  inner 
?oice  oftentimes  speaks  more  soothly  than  all  the 
>rophets  that,  since  the  time  of  the  Tishbite,  have 
hreatened"Woe!" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  men  were  scarcely  alone  together  till  they 
settled  down  to  their  evening  smoke.  Then  said 
Alsager : 

"It's  the  Florentine  celebrity,  after  all,  you 
may  depend  upon  it.  '  Never  shoots  with  a  shot- 
gun'— that's  likely  enough  ;  but  I  dare  say  he 
could  give  either  you  or  me  a  lesson  with  hair- 
triggers.  His  pistol-practice  used  to  be  some- 
thing miraculous,  if  I  remember  right ;  and  it 
pulled  him  through  one  or  two  awkward  dilem- 
mas. It's  an  agreeable  surprise  altogether,  isn't 
it?" 

"Very  agreeable,  particularly  if  the  rest  of 
the  neighborhood  comes  up  to  the  first  sample. 
That  isn't  likely,  though.  I've  seen  the  father 
before — it's  a  sort  of  face  that  dwells  on  one's 
memory ;  it  was  at  Baden,  three  years  ago  ;  he 
was  playing  fearfully  high,  with  the  luck  dead 
against  him.  Navaroff  used  to  point  him  out,  as 
the  only  Englishman  who  coiild  lose  in  real  Rus- 
sian fashion.  I  quite  understand  their  living  at 
Darmstadt  now  :  it's  within^hail  of  every  hell  in 
Germany. " 

"  How  about  the  daughter's  face  ?  Don't  you 
think  that  would  be  likely  to  stay  by  one  too  ? 
There  has  been,  or  will  be,  the  framework  of  a 
sensation -piece  in  that  young  woman's  history, 
unless  I'm  much  mistaken." 

"Too  thoroughbred  for  the  stage,  I  should 
say,"  the  other  answered ;  "and  Darmstadt  isn't 
exactly  a  dramatic  place.  It's  odd  that  she 
hasn't  married,  though." 

"  Odder  still  that  she  should  not  have  got  into 
some  scrape  of  one  sort  or  another.  There's  a 
quiet  devilry  in  those  eyes  that  ought  to  take  her 
far. " 

Ramsay  shrugged  his  shoulders  somewhat  im- 
patiently. 

"  I'm  not  going  to  argue  the  point.  You're  a 
scientific  oculist,  Vere ;  but  even  science  is  wrong 
sometimes.  I  can  see  nothing  in  Miss  Irving 
but  a  highly  ornamental  young  person,  likely  to 
make  a  pleasant  companion  for  Blanche  when- 
ever we're  alone  here." 

"  That  of  course,"  Alsager  said  with  his  low 
laugh — "  a  perfect  godsend  for  Mrs.  Ramsay  in 
every  way. " 

And  all  the  while  he  thought  within  himself, 
half  compassionately,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  hostess,  a  thousandfold,  to  have 
found  at  Drumour  a  hard-featured,  harsh-voiced 
virago  than  such  an  one  as  Alice  Irving. 

Two  days  later,  the  Kenlis  party  was  com- 
pleted for  the  present  by  the  advent  of  three  fresh 
guests — the  Brancepeths  and  Colonel  Vane ;  and 
the  following  morning,  being  the  Feast  of  St.  Te- 
trao,  four  guns  were  at  work  betimes,  pairing  off 
on  separate  beats.  Mr.  Brancepeth  was  a  steady, 
methodical  performer,  but  could  not  stand  being 
hurried  or  flurried ;  and,  setting  jealousy  aside, 
had  a  wholesome  horror  of  long-striding  com- 
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panions,  like  Alsager  and  Vane.  With  his  host 
he  felt  a  comfortable  certainty  of  being  allowed 
to  go  his  own  pace  and  pick  his  own  shots ;  for 
Ramsay,  like  many  others  who  have  gone  in 
heavily  for  the  big  game,  was  by  no  means  keen 
in  the  pursuit  of  feathered  fowl,  though  he  shot 
in  remarkably  good  form.  When  they  ceased 
firing,  the  leisurely  couple  were  found  to  have 
contributed  rather  more  than  their  quota  to  a 
fair  mixed  bag  of  over  two  hundred  head. 

There  was  no  luncheon- party  that  first  day; 
for  La  Reine  Gaillarde  was  just  tired  enough  by 
her  long  journey  to  incline  rather  to  a  quiet  lion- 
izing of  Blanche's  new  home  than  to  the  climb- 
ing of  a  hill-side  on  pony-back,  even  with  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  certain  stalwart  figure  stand- 
ing in  relief  against  the  sky-line.  She  and  Vane 
were  ancient  acquaintances,  and  might  have  been 
familiar  friends — to  put  it  mildly — if  in  those 
days  the  colonel  of  the  Princess's  Own  had  had 
eyes  or  ears  for  the  service  of  any  but  Mrs.  El- 
lerslie.  It  was  not  in  Laura  Brancepeth  to  bear 
malice,  much  less  to  pine  over  any  discomfiture ; 
especially  if,  as  in  this  case,  she  had  never  seri- 
ously addressed  herself  to  the  conquest.  Cer- 
tainly, she  had  no  need  to  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  byways  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  her  ad- 
herents. Nevertheless  her  black  eyes  flashed 
with  pleasure  when  she  heard,  on  her  arrival, 
who  was  expected  hourly.  Vereker  was  about 
the  last  person  she  had  reckoned  on  meeting  at 
Kenlis,  at  least  so  soon.  Of  one  thing  she  felt 
sure — that  Mark  had  invited  him  there,  and  was 
thoroughly  safe  in  doing  so ;  and  further,  that 
if  Vane  should  show  signs  of  better  taste  than 
heretofore,  Blanche  would  not  be  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  their  innocent  amusements. 

There  was  a  good  deal  worth  looking  at  with- 
in doors  at  Kenlis  Castle ;  but  before  luncheon 
Laura  Brancepeth  had  rambled  through  the 
whole  of  it  alone,  and  had  penetrated  into  more 
passages  and  recesses  than  Blanche  herself  had 
ever  discovered.  After  luncheon,  the  two  wo- 
men loitered  together  through  the  gardens  and 
wood-paths  beyond,  till  they  ensconced  them- 
selves at  last  in  that  tempting  nook  by  the  loch- 
side  whereof  mention  has  before  been  made. 

"I  declare  it's  the  most  perfect  place  I  ever 
saw,"  La  Reine  said  in  her  hearty,  genuine  way. 
"  This  is  only  the  second  tune  I've  been  over  the 
Border,  it  is  true ;  but  I  don't  think  it  could  be 
matched  in  Scotland.  Blanche,  don't  y.ou  love 
it  already  ?" 

"  Yes ;  it's  quite  charming,"  Blanche  answer- 
ed, after  a  second's  hesitation;  "and  I  like  it, 
of  course — who  could  help  liking  it  ?  But  some- 
how I  don't  think  it  quite  suits  me,  Queenie. 
You  can't  imagine  how  languid  and  depressed 
I've  felt  at  times — particularly  when  I'm  alone. 
I've  been  a  good  deal  alone  since  we  came  down. 
There  were  an  infinity  of  things  for  Mark  to  look 
into  all  over  the  estate ;  and  there's  a  terrible 
creature — a  factor  they  call  him — who  won't  be 
denied.  Perhaps  the  air  is  rather  too  relaxing." 

"Absurd,"  the  other  retorted.  "The  air's 
simply  faultless.  It  has  given  me  a  fabulous  ap- 
petite already." 

Even  while  she  spoke  a  light  breeze  ruffled  the 
bright  water  at  their  feet ;  and  the  veriest  hypo- 
chondriac must  have  acknowledged  gratefully  the 
briny  freshness  it  brought  from  the  open  sea. 

"  Mark  says  just  the  same  thing,"  Mrs.  Ram- 


say answered  with  a  slight  sigh;  "and  you  are 
both  right,  I'm  certain.  I  haven't  an  excuse  for 
moping,  either,  now  you're  come :  indeed,  I  feel 
ever  so  much  better  since  yesterday.  We'll  take 
their  lunch  out  to  the  hill  to-morrow.  There 
are  plenty  of  available  ponies,  and  you'll  enjoy 
the  scramble.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  Irvings 
drove  over  in  time  to  go  with  us.  They're  our 
nearest  neighbors— ^the  only  ones,  indeed,  that 
have  given  signs  of  their  existence — quite  a  trou- 
vaille in  such  a  wild  country.  The  father  looks 
like  a  statuette  of  white  Dresden,  and  the  daugh- 
ter—  Well,  I  won't  describe  her,  Queenie ;  but 
I  think  you  will  be  surprised. " 

"  O,  I  do  hope  they'll  come,"  Lady  Laura  said 
eagerly.  ' '  Fancy  lighting  on  a  pair  of  Phoenixes 
so  far  north !  It's  a  wonder  that  none  of  you 
mentioned  the  female  bird,  at  all.  events,  soon- 
er." 

"I  had  so  many  things  to  talk  about,  I  sup- 
pose," Mrs.  Ramsay  said,  blushing  a  little.  "  It's 
dangerous  to  rest  too  much  on  first  impressions ; 
but  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  fine  weather  to-mor- 
row as  I  am  of  your  being  just  as  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  Drumour  people  as  we  were." 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  of  other  matters,  in- 
teresting to  themselves,  but  of  no  moment  to  the 
world  in  general. 

The  next  day  was  one  of  those  that  Scotland 
occasionally  produces,  to  confute  the  sulky  South- 
rons who  assert  that  "  there's  no  climate  there, 
only  d — d  bad  weather. "  The  air  was  so  clear, 
that  with  a  good  glass  you  might  almost  have 
counted  the  heather-sprays  where  they  cut  the 
sky-line.  There  was  just  breeze  enough  from 
the  north-west  to  prevent  sultriness  and  to  help 
the  setters,  without  any  of  the  gusts  or  flaws  that 
make  the  packs  lie  uneasily,  and  carry  them,  when 
once  on  the  wing,  far  out  of  bounds.  There  was 
firing  enough  to  satisfy  a  glutton  on  both  beats 
that  morning;  and  the  luck  or  skill  on  either 
side  was  so- nearly  level,  that  no  man's  appetite 
was  spoiled  either  by  self-upbraiding  or  envy  of 
his  fellow.  Alsager  halted  for  a  second  on  the 
crest  overlooking  the  hollow  where  lunch  was  al- 
ready preparing — the  other  party  were  half-way 
down  the  opposite  brae. 

"  Drumour  is  to  the  front,  you  see"  (there  had 
been  speculation  on  this  point  the  previous  even- 
ing). "I  wish  we  had  a  photographer  here — 
with  a  painter's  eye,  of  course,  to  throw  in  color 
afterwards." 

In  truth,  the  group  beneath  them  was  worth 
reproducing.  The  rich  heather — crimson  rather 
than  purple  just  here — toned  down,  instead  of 
contrasting  with,  the  bright  hues  of  the  kirtles, 
peeping  out  below  upper  skirts  kilted  a  la  Lind- 
say. The  soberer  tints  were  supplied  by  the 
plaids  on  which  the  women  reclined,  and  the 
neutral  gray  of  Captain  Irving's  shooting  suit. 
He  leant  against  a  rock  a  little  in  the  back- 
ground, in  precisely  the  attitude  that  a  sculptor 
would  have  chosen  as  best  adapted  to  display  the 
points  of  his  slight,  graceful  figure. 

The  luncheon,  of  course,  was  a  success,  for — 
putting  the  Irvings  aside,  who  evidently  came  de- 
termined to  be  pleased — everybody  had  more  or 
less  sufficient  reason  for  being  in  special  good- 
humor.  To  begin  with — seventy  brace  of  clean- 
killed  birds,  with  scarcely  a  cheeper  amongst 
them,  is  a  fair  forenoon's  work  for  men  shooting 
for  their  own  amusement,  with  no  idea  of  news- 
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paper  renown  or  the  puffing  of  their  moor, 
Brancepeth,  having  differed  in  opinion  from  the 
head-keeper  as  to  the  best  way  of  beating  the 
ground,  had  not  only  carried  his  point,  but  after- 
wards proved  himself  to  be  thoroughly  in  the 
right,  to  the  conviction,  if  not  satisfaction,  even 
of  the  stubborn  official.  Lady  Laura,  after  some 
sharp  badinage  at  breakfast,  had  backed  Alsager 
against  Vane  for  a  fair  stake  in  gloves  ;  and  was 
now  rejoicing  over  having  landed  her  bet  by  the 
very  short  head  of  a  single  bird.  Her  champion 
to  a  certain  extent  went  shares  in  the  triumph. 
As  for  Vereker,  he  was  thinking  how  much  pleas- 
anter  it  was  to  lose  in  this  fashion  than  to  win- 
even  with  the  probability  of  being  paid — at  Vin- 
cennes  or  La  Marche,  and  how  differently  sound- 
ed Laura  Brancepeth's  healthy  merriment  from 
a  certain  hard,  cruel  laugh  that  he  hoped  to  hear 
never  again. 

The  last  two  months  had  wrought  a  wonderful 
change  in  him,  outwardly  no  less  than  inwardly. 
At  his  worst  he  had  never  altogether  lost  his 
taste  for  the  field-sports  among  which  he  had 
been  born  and  bred,  and  he  came  back  to  them 
now  with  a  keener  zest  than  ever.  His  face 
would  never  look  otherwise  now  than  battered 
and  worn ;  but  the  haggard  fierceness  which  had 
deformed  it  was  there  no  longer  ;  and  it  was  now 
quite  possible  to  believe  that  those  who  had 
known  him  long  ago  had  not  overrated  his  per- 
sonal advantages.  In  many  respects  he  had 
waxed  wiser  of  late,  notably  in  this  one.  He 
could  eat  of  Mark  Ramsay's  bread  and  salt  with 
a  clear  conscience ;  for  he  coveted  his  wife  no 
more.  On  that  night  at  the  Bouffes  there  was 
worked  a  cure — sharp,  complete,  and  lasting. 
The  ex-dragoon's  code  of  morality  was  rather 
vague,  but  he  had  his  own  notions  concerning 
equity  notwithstanding.  He  felt,  somehow,  that 
the  Kamsays  had  held  out  their  hands  to  help 
him  shorewards,  when  others  would  have  passed 
by  and  left  him  wallowing  in  the  slough ;  and, 
since  then,  the  idea  of  troubling  their  domestic 
peace  had  never  once  crossed  his  mind.  He 
stood,  quite  firm,  on  the  friendly  footing  now. 
When  passion,  such  as  his,  is  once  slain  outright, 
it  passes  the  skill  of  sorcery  itself  to  put  life  again 
into  the  evil  dead. 

Blanche  herself  was  perhaps  in  better  spirits 
that  morning  than  she  had  been  since  she  lunch- 
ed under  the  sandstone  rocks  of  Fontainebleau. 
The  keen,  pure  mountain  air  had  produced  a 
tonic  effect  already.  Also  she  felt  somewhat 
elated  at  having  accomplished  a  formidable  feat 
successfully ;  for  she  was  a  timid  horsewoman, 
and,  though  she  kept  her  tremors  to  herself,  had 
seen  great  fear  in  the  beginning  of  the  ascent. 
But  misgiving  lapsed  gradually  into  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  sure-footed  beast  that  bore  her ; 
she  began  to  think  that  it  was  not  so  absolutely 
necessary  she  should  always  stay  moping  at  home 
when  her  husband  rode  over  the  hill ;  and  this 
in  itself  was  enough  to  make  her  happy. 

The  special  cause  of  Mark's  contentment  would 
not  be  so  easy  to  define ;  but  that  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  general  aspect  of  things  was  very 
clear.  From  his  welcome  of  the  Irvings,  you 
would  scarcely  have  guessed  that  their  acquaint- 
ance was  but  four  days  old. 

Altogether  a  cheerier  repast  is  not  often  par- 
taken of;  and  an  hour  was  nearly  up  before  Mr. 
Brancepeth — who  in  his  amusements  never  lost 


BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY ;  OR, 

sight  of  a  stern  sense  of  duty— thought  of  look- 
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ing  at  his  watch  meaningly. 

"Yes,  you're  quite  right  to  call  'Time,'" 
Ramsay  said,  answering  the  other's  glance  of  ap- 
peal; "but  it  so  happens  that  we  needn't  hur- 
ry. Cameron  wants  us  to  try  a  drive,  you  know. 
Some  of  the  men  are  left  back  with  the  flags  ; 
but  it'll  take  him  nearly  half  an  hour  to  get  his 
beaters  in  line.  He  has  shown  me  where  to  post 
the  guns  ;  it  won't  take  us  ten  minutes  to  get 
there." 

"How  lucky !"  Lady  Laura  cried ; 


;it's  the 


very  thing  I  wanted  to  see.  I'd  rather  look  at 
a  partridge-drive  than  a  '  hot  corner'  any  day ; 
and  this  must  be  twice  as  exciting.  We  sha'n't 
be  in  your  way,  Mr.  Ramsay,  if  we  sit  where  we 
are  told  as  still  as  mice.  Henry  will  go  bail  for 
my  good  behavior,  I  know." 

Mr.  Brancepeth  smiled  sedately. 

"You  couldn't  be  very  mouse-like  under  any 
circumstances,  I'm  afraid,  Laura ;  but  I've  nev- 
er yet  seen  you  spoil  sport." 

"You  won't  be  the  least  in  the  way,"  Mark 
answered ;  "indeed,  to  speak  the  truth,  the  drive 
was  organized  as  much  for  your  amusement  as 
for  ours.  It  isn't  a  long  pull,  either,  up  to  the 
stand,  though  it's  rather  steep  in  places." 

' '  Beyond  Punch's  powers,  I'm  afraid, "  Blanche 
interrupted,  "  and  so  beyond  mine.  I  never  in- 
tend to  part  company ;  I  don't  feel  safe  anywhere 
on  the  hill,  as  yet,  off  his  back.  As  for  Queenie, 
she's  a  perfect  Anne  of  Geierstein ;  and  I  think 
Miss  Irving  is  nearly  as  brave. " 

"I've  quite  forgotten  my  mountaineering," 
Alice  said  ;  "  but  I'm  not  in  the  least  tired,  and 
I  own  I  should  like  to  see  the  drive ;  yet  it  seems 
so  selfish  to  leave  you  here  alone.  Perhaps  you 
won't  be  alone,  though  ;  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
papa  looks  too  comfortable  to  move  just  yet. " 

"Infinitely  too  comfortable,  my  child,"  Cap- 
tain Irving  said  serenely.  "  I  wouldn't  climb  a 
hundred  feet  higher  to  see  a  drive  of  golden 
eagles.  I  can't  promise  to  amuse  Mrs.  Ramsay, 
but  I  promise  to  take  all  care  of  her  till  you  re- 
turn :  I  suppose  nothing  more  terrible  than  a 
hill-fox  is  likely  to  come  near  us." 

The  rest  of 'the  party  set  off,  making  for  the 
head  of  the  hollow.  .  It  was  a  steep  and  broken 
ascent,  but  nowhere  an  absolute  escalade  ;  and 
— with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Brancepeth,  who 
plodded  onwards  slowly  and  soberly,  taking  a 
line  of  his  own — not  one  of  the  climbers  was  fair- 
ly out  of  breath  when  they  reached  a  broad  neck 
of  table-land,  with  higher  ground  on  either  side, 
about  the  centre  of  which  the  guns  were  to  be 
posted.  There  had  been  built  across  here  a  rude 
stone  wall,  about  breast-high,  with  loop-holes 
through  which  the  birds  could  be  marked  some 
sixty  yards  ahead.  W'hen  the  four  men  had 
aligned  themselves  under  this  at  regular  dis- 
tances, they  nearly  covered  the  pass.  Brance- 
peth and  Vane  had  the  midmost  stands,  and  to 
the  latter  of  these  went  La  Reine  Gaillarde.  She 
was  going  double  or  quits  of  all  her  winnings  on 
the  event  of  this  drive,  and  chose,  she  said,  to 
see  with  her  own  eyes  that  the  Colonel  shot  fair, 
without  claiming  other  peaple's  birds.  The  de- 
moiselle seemed  to  be  hesitating  under  whose 
protection  she  should  place  herself,  when  Ram- 


"Will  you  come  to  my  stand,  Miss  Irving? 
You  won't  see  such  good  practice  as  if  you  were 
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in  Alsager's,  for  my  hand  is  rather  out  for  this 
work ;  but  I  suppose  I'm  morally  responsible  for 
your  safety  till  I  bring  you  back  to  your  father." 

Judging  from  Alice's  face,  the  arrangement 
seemed  to  her  also  the  most  natural  one.  Nei- 
ther did  Vere  Alsager  look  a  whit  discontented, 
as  he  moved  away  to  his  post ;  indeed  he  laugh- 
ed a  little,  as  he  muttered  to  himself— 

"Moral  responsibility!  That's  rather  a  neat 
way  of  putting  it.  There's  no  story  in  those 
eyes,  is  there,  Mark  ?  I  wonder  if  you'll  say  as 
much  to-morrow.  It  must  have  come  sooner  or 
later ;  but  it's  hard  lines  on  the  other — that  it 
should  come  so  soon — d — d  hard!" 

And  Vere  bit  off  the  end  of  a  cigar  with  vi- 
cious emphasis ;  but  a  minute  later  he  was  smok- 
ing tranquilly,  and  listening  with  all  his  ears  for 
the  first  "Mark  over." 

"You  needn't  be  a  mouse  just  yet,"  Ramsay 
said,  as  his  companion  seated  herself  on  a  broad 
flat  stone;  "the  beaters  can  hardly  have  got 
round.  And  this  is  your  first  experience  of 
grouse-driving,  I  believe  ?" 

"My  first  of  any  kind  of  shooting.  I've  nev- 
er yet  been  close  to  a  gun  when  it  was  fired :  so 
if  I  start  you  must  not  be  too  scandalized.  I'll 
promise  not  to  scream." 

"No,  you  won't  scream,"  he  said.  " I  fancy 
your  nerves  don't  often  fail  you.  It'll  be  rather 
deafening  at  first,  I'm  afraid ;  but  you'll  soon  get 
steady  under  fire. " 

"  One  soon  gets  used  to  most  things,"  she  said 
with  an  odd  sort  of  smile.  And  then  there  was 
silence ;  for  a  shout,  barely  audible,  gave  warn- 
ing that  the  drive  had  begun. 

A  few  seconds  later,  even  Alice's  inexperienced 
ears  caught  a  whirr  and  whistle  of  wings. 

"They're  coming  our  line,"  Mark  whispered, 
peering  through  his  loop-hole.  "Shall  I  shoot 
this  time  ?" 

Her  eyes  flashed  eagerly. 

' '  Shoot  ?  Of  course !    How  can  you  ask  me  ?" 

Eleven  grouse  came  sailing  low  over, the  neck, 
right  before  the  wind,  scarcely  swaying  their  pin- 
ions, though  they  were  at  top  speed.  When  they 
were  within  fifty  yards  or  so,  Mark  showed  his 
head  and  shoulders  over  the  wall.  The  wary  old 
cock  who  led  the  pack,  having  no  time  to  swerve, 
towered  upwards  with  a  startled  cry;  but  the 
best  part  of  an  ounce  of  No.  5  breasted  him  as 
he  rose,  and  he  left  his  life  in  the  air,  though  the 
impetus  of  flight  carried  him  within  a  fathom  of 
the  wall.  Mark  was  equally  lucky  with  his  sec- 
ond barrel — an  easy  cross-shot  to  the  left. 

"A  good  beginning,"  he  said,  smiling — not  so 
much  at  his  own  success  as  at  his  companion's 
satisfaction,  for  Alice  fairly  clapped  her  hands  in 
triumph — "  and  you  never  even  started,  I  do  be- 
lieve." 

"  No ;  I — I  forgot  to  be  frightened,"  she  said 
half-penitently. 

* '  Well,  mind  you  don't  remember  it  next  time. 
There  are  more  coming ;  but  to  the  centre  guns. 
Ah !  I  think  Lady  Laura  is  not  quite  so  mouse- 
like as — you  are.  I've  no  doubt  she's  accounta- 
ble for  Vane's  only  getting  one  barrel  in,  and  that 
when  they  had  passed  him." 

For  some  moments  afterwards,  and  indeed  till 
the  beaters  came  up,  the  firing  was  so  sharp  all 
along  the  line  that  there  was  no  leisure  for  talk- 
ing. Out  of  twenty-six  grouse  gathered  there 
and  then,  besides  three  more  stone  dead  just  be- 


low the  brow,  Alsager — as  Ramsay  had  predict- 
ed— claimed  the  largest  share.  So  La  Reine 
landed  her  jtaroll,  though  Vane  submitted  with 
a  laughing  protest. 

"  I  do  admire  your  idea  of '  seeing  fair,'  Lady 
Laura.  How  on  earth  do  you  expect  a  man  to 
shoot,  when  some  one  always  otters  to  back  the 
bird  just  as  he's  covering  it  ?  It's  much  more 
nervous  work  than  standing  opposite  the  pigeon- 
traps  with  the  Ring  behind  you. " 

' '  You're  very  ungrateful, "  she  retorted ;  * '  you 
ought  to  thank  me  for  furnishing  you  with  ex- 
cuses for  all  those  misses.  Pearl  grays,  six  and 
three-quarters,  mind ;  and  I  have  a  weakness  for 
Melnotte." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'd  better  pay  and  look  pleas- 
ant," the  Colonel  said  resignedly.  "  I  only  hope 
I  shall  live  to  see  them  worn  out ;  but  I  decline 
to  plunge  any  more." 

Then  they  descended  again  into  the  hollow, 
where  Mrs.  Ramsay  and  Irving  were  reclining 
contentedly ;  and  the  non-shooting  members  of 
the  luncheon-party  started  off' homewards.  Mark 
looked  after  them  rather  wistfully.  If  he  had 
followed  his  own  inclination,  he  certainly  would 
have  struck  work  there  and  then ;  but  he  had  a 
certain  conscience  in  these  matters,  and  felt  him- 
self bound  to  see  Mr.  Brancepeth  through  the 
day.  That  methodical  person  had  a  great  hor- 
ror of  any  alteration  in  the  programme,  and 
would  have  considered  himself  more  than  shab- 
bily treated  if  he  had  been  left  to  finish  their  ap- 
pointed beat  alone. 

"What  do  you  think  of  them,  Queenie?"  Mrs. 
Ramsay  asked,  as  the  two  women  came  down 
stairs  together  after  changing  their  walking- 
dress.  "  Are  they  not  quite  as  clever  and  agree- 
able as  you  expected  ?" 

"Rather  more  so,"  the  other  replied;  "but 
I'm  not  quite  so  wrapped  up  in  them  as  you  all 
seem  to  be.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can't 
look  at  either  of  them  without  thinking  of  the  old 
Scotch  proverb,  'Fair  and  false.'  There's  too 
much  gloss  about  the  father  quite  to  please  me ; 
and  the  daughter — handsome  as  a  picture,  I  ad- 
mit— is  rather  too  much  like  one's  idea  of  Cleo- 
patra." 

"Don't  be  cynical,"  Blanche  interrupted ;  "it 
isn't  like  you.  I  dare  say  they  are  just  as  honest 
as  humdrum  people,  though  they  have  much  more 
to  say  for  themselves.  I  was  quite  sorry  when 
you  all  came  back  this  afternoon.  You  have  no 
idea  how  amusing  Captain  Irving  can  be  when 
he  chooses." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  go  on  with  the  flirtation," 
La  Reine  rejoined;  "meanwhile  I'll  submit  to 
be  fascinated  by  the  Signorina." 

Fascinated  Lady  Laura  was  not ;  but,  before 
dressing -time  came,  she  accused  herself  more 
than  once  of  lack  of  charity  in  her  first  impres- 
sions of  Alice  Irving. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  however,  that  Drumour 
achieved  its  crowning  success.  All  the  Kenlis  par- 
ty were  more  or  less  musically  inclined  ;  though 
perhaps  only  Alsager  was  thoroughly  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  vocal  powers  of  the  father  and  daugh- 
ter. One  duet,  especially,  roused  Mr.  Brance- 
peth himself  into  something  like  enthusiasm. 
The  great  drawing-room  was  a  trying  place  for 
singing  ;  but  their  voices,  single  or  blended, 
seemed  to  fill  it  without  an  eifort  or  the  strain- 
ing of  a  note ;  and  a  marvellous  softness  per- 
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vaded  the  rich  volume  of  sound.  Lady  Laura 
and  Vane  were  as  vehement  in  their  admiration 
as  Blanche  herself  could  desire ;  and  Alsager — 
himself  no  mean  performer,  and  quite  aware  of 
the  fact— did  homage,  in  his  own  fashion,  to  su- 
perior talent ;  for,  though  he  never  left  the  piano 
after  the  Irvings  came  to  it,  he  could  not  himself 
be  prevailed  upon  to  utter  a  note.  During  all 
the  singing,  Mark  sat  a  little  apart,  shading  his 
face  with  his  hand,  and,  when  it  was  over,  paid 
his  acknowledgments  in  courteous  commonplaces. 
But  their  glances  met  for  two  seconds — no  more 
— as  he  wished  Alice  good-night,  and  the  lady's 
rest  was  broken  by  no 'misgivings  as  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  triumph.  She  had  been  compli- 
mented on  her  voice,  ere  now,  by  those  whose 
favorable  verdict  carried  with  it  fame ;  but  Ram- 
say's look  flattered  her  as  she  had  never  been 
flattered  before. 

There  are  vanities  and  vanities,  you  see.  Even 
in  her  failings,  Alice  might  have  boasted— with- 
out any  special  cause  for  thankfulness — that  she 
was  not  as  other  women. 

The  smoking-room  held  four  that  night ;  for 
Mr.  Brancepeth,  living  by  rule,  seldom  allowed 
his  feet  to  stray  into  such  unhallowed  places.  As 
for  Captain  Irving — he ' '  never  touched  tobacco, " 
he  said ;  "  but,  keeping  regularly  late  hours,  did 
not  choose  to  risk  his  night's  rest  by  seeking  it 
too  early."  Before  long  the  conversation  turned 
upon  play,  apropos  of  some  recent  Parisian  scan- 
dal. 

"  I've  given  up  heavy  wagering,"  Irving  said  ; 
"or  rather,  it's  given  me  up.  But,  I  own,  I've 
missed  my  piquet  dreadfully  since  I've  settled 
down  here.  I  could  have  taught  Alice,  for  she's 
quick  enough  to  learn  any  thing;  but  I'm  too 
old  to  play  for  love.  I  don't  think  I  should  ever 
have  left  Darmstadt  if  Bernsdorff  hadn't  died. 
You  never  knew  him,  I  dare  say.  He  had  a  per- 
fect passion  for  the  game ;  and  he  won  two  hun- 
dred points  of  me — we  played  the  Russian  rules 
— within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  end.  He  was 
the  Grand  Duke's  favorite  chamberlain,  and  a 
great  loss  to  society  in  every  way ;  but  I  doubt 
if  any  one  regretted  him  as  much  as  I  did.  I've 
never  slept  '  on  both  ears'  since.  I  should  be 
quite  happy  at  Drumour  if  I  had  my  parti. " 

"Then  I  hope  you'll  be  tempted  to  come  oft- 
ener  to  Kenlis,"  Mark  answered,  ringing  the  bell 
at  his  elbow;  "you'll  always  find  it  here;  and 
the  least  we  can  do  is  to  try  to  amuse  you,  after 
the  treat  you  gave  us  this  evening.  It's  my  fa- 
vorite game,  and  I  used  to  fancy  myself  at  it : 
I've  no  doubt  you'll  take  the  conceit  out  of  me." 

To  Alsager,  the  change  on  Irving's  face  was 
quite  a  study ;  and  Vane  too — not  near  so  keen 
a  physiognomist — remarked  on  it  afterwards. 
Listless  languor  had  given  place  to  hungry  eager- 
ness ;  yet,  to  do  the  man  justice,  it  was  not  the 
eagerness  of  greed,  but  rather  that  of  the  thor- 
oughpaced gambler,  to  whom  losing  at  play  is 
the  second  pleasure  in  life.  Not  less  strange  was 
it  to  mark  how,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  while  the 
cards  were  being  dealt,  his  face  settled  down 
again  into  statuesque  calmness  —  only  the  eyes 
glittered  still. 

The  match,  to  all  outward  appearances,  was  so 
even  as  would  have  interested  both,  if  they'had 
been  playing  for  stamps  instead  of  sovereigns.  It 
was  only  a  run  of  luck  just  at  last,  that  brought 
off  Mark  the  winner  of  the  odd  game. 


"I'm  not  a  Croesus," Captain  Irving  observed, 
as  he  opened  his  purse ;  ' '  but  I  should  not  grudge 
losing  that  every  night  for  a  week  to  come.  You 
play,  I  think,  a  shade  better  than  Bernsdorff." 

The  other  shook  his  head. 

"  I  doubt  if  I  could  quite  hold  my  own  in  the 
long-run ;  though  I  do  think,  between  us,  it's 
very  much  a  question  of  cards. " 

"I  hope  he  will  sleep  well,"  Mark  observed, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  Captain  Irving.  * '  That 
estimable  person  has  ministered  more  to  my 
amusement  to-night  than  any  one  has  done  for 
years  past ;  I'm  rather  tired,  though.  What  do 
you  say  to  a  regular  driving  day  to-morrow  ?  The 
women  would  like  it." 

"  Two  of  them  would,  no  doubt,"  Alsager  an- 
swered, ' '  and  I  dare  say  Mrs.  Ramsay  Avouldn't 
mind.  So  the  '  moral  responsibility'  wasn't  too 
much  for  you  to-day,  Mark  ?  I'm  glad  of  that. 
Considering  how  short  a  time  you've  been  head 
of  a  household,  you  take  pretty  kindly  to  your 
burdens.  What  an  organ  she  has,  though !  I 
quite  forget  to  look  at  the  woman  in  listening  to 
the  voice. " 

"Ah !  you're  afanatico,"  Mark  said,  not  no- 
ticing the  thrust  at  himself;  "  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  Good-night,  and  musical  dreams. " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  women  certainly  did  like  it,  when  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  day  was  propounded  at  break- 
fast. The  ground  to  be  driven  lay  nearly  oppo- 
site the  castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  loch,  and 
it  was  easily  to  be  reached  by  the  help  of  the 
ponies  sent  round  to  await  them  on  the  farther 
shore.  Nevertheless,  Captain  Irving  elected  to 
stay  at  home,  declaring  himself  not  equal  even  to 
that  exertion.  He  had  rather  better  health  than 
the  majority  of  his  compeers ;  but  his  maladif 
appearance  was  always  a  convenient  excuse  for 
laziness.  The  weather  was  perfect  again ;  and, 
before  noon,  the  guns,  with  the  fair  spirits,  their 
ministers,  were  duly  posted  under  stands  built  up 
of  turf  and  heather.  Two  of  the  pairs  were  the 
same  as  yesterday :  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  under  Al- 
sager's  charge. 

"  It  rather  went  against  my  conscience  to  leave 
your  father  at  home  alone,"  Mark  observed  to  his 
companion  as  he  made  a  seat  for  her  on  a  folded 
plaid;  "particularly  after  his  good-nature  last 
night.  It's  not  often  you  find  a  man  of  his  age 
so  willing  to  exert  himself  for  other  people's  pleas- 
ure. It  was  so  perfectly  evident,  too,  that  there 
was  no  vanity  about  it." 

"No,  papa  isn't  vain,"  Alice  assented.  Con- 
sidering his  habitual  courtesy,  it  was  odd  that 
Mark  still  so  persisted  in  ignoring  her  share  in 
the  performance,  and  odder  still  that  the  omis- 
sion did  not  seem  to  disappoint  her  in  the  least. 
"And  he's  generally  very  good-natured,  though 
rather  inclined  to  be  capricious.  I  have  known 
him  refuse  to  sing  a  note  when  most  persons 
would  have  been  glad  of  the  occasion  for  display, 
and  where  requests  passed  for  commands.  He 
was  disinterested,  too,  last  night,  for  he  could 
scarcely  have  reckoned  on  his  reward  so  soon.  I 
never  asked  him  a  question,  I  assure  you ;  but  I 
guessed  by  his  face  this  morning  that  he  had  his 
piquet  before  going  to  bed.  Was  I  wrong  ?" 
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"  Perfectly  right.  And  perhaps  you  guessed, 
too,  that  he  left  off  a  good  winner  ?" 

'"No ;  my  gifts  don't  go  so  far.  I  have  asked 
the  question  of  his  face  often,  and  it  has  very 
seldom  answered  me.  I  am  afraid  he  would  not 
be  less  grateful  to  you — or  whoever  it  was  that 
made  up  his  partie — if  he  got  up  a  loser.  It  was 
you,  I  feel  certain." 

"Right  again,"  Mark  answered;  "but  why 
do  you  say  afraid  ?  I  rather  admire  the  grand 
seigneur  way  of  accepting  bad  luck,  you  know." 

She  smiled  very  sadly,  and  her  head  drooped 
a  little. 

1 '  I  have  good  reason  to  say  *  afraid. '  We  are 
too  poor  to  play  the  grand  seigneur,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  I'm  not  a  bit  ashamed  of  speak- 
ing frankly  to  you,  Mr.  Ramsay,  though  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  be.  I  have  no  idea  what  stakes  you 
were  playing  for  last  night — nominal  ones,  I  dare 
say.  It  always  begins  so." 

Her  head  drooped  lower  and  lower. 

"  I  don't  ask  you  not  to  tempt  him  to  play 
deep — I'm  sure  you  wouldn't  do  that — but  I  do 
beseech  you — O,  so  earnestly  ! — not  to  be  tempt- 
ed yourself.  Can  you  promise  me  this  ?  You 
can't  imagine  what  a  rest  it  is  to  lie  down  at  night 
not  in  fear  and  trembling ;  and  I  did  hope  for 
that  rest  here." 

"I  would  promise  a  much  harder  thing,"  Mark 
answered,  bending  over  her.  "We  only  played 
for  sovereigns  last  night :  the  stakes  shall  not  be 
increased  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  I  can  help  it,  I 
feel  sure.  I  always  used  to  avoid  high  play  un- 
der my  own  roof,  even  in  the  old  days  ;  and  Cap- 
tain Irving  can't  have  much  worse  gambling  sins 
to  answer  for  than  I,  though  he  may  have  more. " 

Her  face  as  she  lifted  it  was  grave  still,  though 
not  sad. 

"  There  are  very,  very  few  like  him.  I  would 
almost  as  soon — don't  ask  me  why — that  he 
should  lose  as  win  heavily.  Gambling  runs  in 
the  blood,  like  any  other  madness,  I  suppose  ;  it 
runs  in  ours  assuredly.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  law  of  entail,  Drumour  would  have  passed 
away  from  us  long,  long  ago.  Did  you  ever  r,ead, 
or  hear  of,  that  horrible  story  of  a  man  setting 
his  wife's  honor  on  a  cast  when  he  had  no  other 
stake  left,  and  losing — and  paying?  Duncan  Ir- 
ving did  all  this  when  he  was  in.  exile  in  Holland 
with  Charles  II.,  and  added  a  double  murder  to 
the  shame.  The  direct  line  ends  with  us ;  for 
my  father  has  no  child  living  but  me  :  so  perhaps 
the  curse  will  be  abated.  Let  us  drop  the  sub- 
ject, please.  I'm  so  glad  I  had  courage  to  speak 
out ;  I  shall  feel  quite  safe  now  both  at  Kenlis 
and  Drumour." 

"  Yes,'you  are  quite  safe  with  we,"  Mark  said 
very  quietly;  nevertheless  there  was  something 
in  his  look  that  brought  the  color  out  brightly 
on  Alice's  cheek,  and  sent  her  eyes  earthwards 
again. 

Neither,  so  long  as  converse  was  permissible, 
was  there  silence  in  the  other  stands,  save  in  that 
one  where  Mr.  Brancepeth  sat  with  his  loader — 
he  still  stuck  to  his  favorite  Purdeys — a  satur- 
nine Scot,  whose  garrulity  was  limited  to  "  Mark 
right,"  "  Mark  left ;"  or  a  gruff  "  Gude  wark,*' 
after  a  peculiarly  creditable  shot. 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  and  her  cavalier  were  in 
great  amity  this  morning,  and  were  talking  of 
old  Marlshire  times  quite  confidentially. 

"What  an  utter  fool  I  made  of  myself,"  the 


Colonel  confessed  with  great  frankness;  "and 
what  a  nice  example  I  set  my  youngsters !  It 
must  have  been  great  fun  for  you  all  to  watch  me, 
though.  Do  you  remember  the  meet  at  Pinker- 
ton  Wood  ?"  " 

"  I  should  think  I  did  remember  it.  You 
quite  spoiled  our  hunting  that  day — Blanche's,  I 
mean,  and  mine — with  the  fright  you  gave  us.  I 
have  never  looked  at  the  Swarle  since  without  a 
sort  of  shiver.  What  became  of  The  Plunger, 
by-the-by  ?" 

"He  went  up  to  Tattersall's  with  the  rest," 
Vane  answered;  "and  I  got  a  plaintive  note 
soon  afterwards  from  the  man  who  bought  him, 
asking  me  how  he  was  to  ride  him.  Cool  that, 
wasn't  it?  I  wrote  back  that  the  brute  only 
wanted  humoring ;  but  I  didn't  give  my  horses 
character  for  any  thing  but  soundness.  So  she 
was  frightened  a  li.ttle  ?  I  shouldn't  have  thought 
it  likely.  Well,  I  bear  no  malice,  God  knows,  to 
her,  or  her  husband  either.  Perhaps  it  was  for 
the  best,  after  all.  If  she  had  said  '  Yes'  instead 
of  'No,'  I  should  never  have  suited  her  as  he 
seems  to  do.  They  are  perfectly  happy ;  don't 
you  think  so  ?" 

"  Wonderfully  happy,  if  it  only  lasts,"  she  an- 
swered rather  gravely.  "So  you  actually  did 
propose?  I  always  guessed  as  much,  though  I 
never  could  make  that  little  wretch  o\vn  it.  It's 
pleasant  to  be  abte  to  talk  over  old  times  com- 
fortably :  but  we  mustn't  chatter  any  more.  If 
you  don't  shoot  quite  up  to  the  mark,  it  won't  be 
any  fault  of  mine ;  my  sympathies  are  against 
the  birds  to-day. " 

For  the  first  time  since  his  arrival  Alsager 
found  himself  alone  with  his  hostess.  He  was 
rather  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  improving  their 
acquaintance ;  for  his  first  liking  for  Blanche  had 
much  strengthened  of  late,  and  he  fancied  that 
the  favorable  impression  was  to  a  certain  extent 
mutual. 

"Wouldn't  that  make  a  good  sketch?"  Vere 
observed,  after  they  had  duly  complimented  the 
weather. 

He  pointed  to  a  ravine  on  their  right,  widen- 
ing into  a  glen  as  it  trended  down  to  the  loch, 
so  that  a  broad  strip  of  clear  water  filled  up  the 
background. 

"I  was  just  thinking  so,"  she  returned ;  "but 
I  can  only  admire  points  of  view,  unluckily.  It's 
very  different  with  you.  Mr.  Alsager.  I'm  sure 
you  have  not  left  your  paints  and  brushes  behind 
you  in  the  South." 

*  *  They  would  be  of  little  use  here.  I,  too,  can 
only  admire  still  life.  I  never  could  accomplish 
a  landscape  worth  the  framing,  and  I  can't  afford 
to  spoil  canvas.  I  can  manage  a  recognizable 
portrait  now  and  then ;  for  I've  a  sort  of  knack 
of  catching  expressions  that  please  me,  though  I 
may  fail  in  bringing  out  the  features.  Do  you 
know,  Mrs.  Ramsay,  I  thought  of  asking  you  to 
indulge  me  with  a  sitting  on  the  first  hopelessly 
bad  day  ?  The  rain-gauge  will  come  to  its  level 
before  long,  depend  upon  it." 

"I'm  very  much  flattered,  of  course,"  Blanche 
answered;  "but  it  would  be  rather  a  waste  of 
talent  whilst  such  a  much  better  model  is  avail- 
able." 

Alsager  smiled  as  he  followed  her  glance  till  it 
rested  on  a  figure  in  the  extreme  left-hand  stand. 

"  You're  quite  right ;  it  is  a  superb  model  for 
a  master  du  genre.  Boulanger,  for  instance, 
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would  go  leagues  to  paint  her.  But  I'm  not  a 
master  _  only  a  mild  amateur,  with  more  than 
my  share  of  professional  whims.  I  said,  if  you 
remember,  that  I  could  sometimes  catch  expres- 
sions that  please  me.  I'm  not  quite  sure  that 
Miss  Irving's  comes  into  that  category." 

The  wonder  in  her  face  was  not  affected. 

"  What  can  you  find  to  cavil  at  ?  I  was  quite 
struck  by  the  sweetness  of  her  expression  the  first 
time  we  saw  her ;  and  it  is  a  beauty  that  grows 
on  you." 

"Very  sweet,"  he  said,  still  smiling,  "and 
perhaps  a  little— ever  so  little— subtle.  At  any 
rate,  it's  beyond  me.  I  could  listen  to  her — or, 
better  still,  to  her  and  her  father — for  hours  with 
my  eyes  shut,  and  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  car- 
icature her.  So,  if  you  don't  condescend  to  sit 
to  me,  my  brushes  will  lie  idle  —  no  great  loss, 
either,  to  the  world  in  general. " 

Much  of  the  coquettish  leaven  that  had  made 
Blanche  Ellerslie  so  dangerous  lingered  still  in 
Blanche  Ramsay.  She  was  pleased  by  the  pref- 
erence assuredly,  and  showed  this  ;  but  the  next 
minute  her  glance  reverted  somewhat  wistfully 
to  that  group  on  the  left. 

"Artists  are  not  to  be  contradicted,"  she  said  ; 
"so  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  way ;  but  I 
think  that  even  Mark  would  pity  your  taste.  He 
must  admire  her,  I'm  certain,  though  he's  never 
fairly  owned  it  yet." 

It  was  a  question,  though  not  a  direct  one, 
and  so  Vere  interpreted  it.  For  a  little  while 
he  doubted  within  himself  whether  those  words 
were  spoken  in  simplicity,  or  with  a  purpose  of 
entrapping  him.  Taking  the  charitable  view,  at 
last,  he  answered  quite  frankly : 

"Yes,  I  fancy  he  must  admire  her ;  though  I 
only  speak  by  conjecture.  Mark  is  not  expan- 
sive at  any  time,  and  on  the  present  occasion  I 
haven't  detected  even  a  spark  of  enthusiasm.  He 
called  me  a  fanatic  only  last  night  for  speaking 
of  Miss  Irving's  voice — well,  not  a  bit  more  high- 
ly than  it  deserved." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  Then  Blanche  said 
softly : 

"You  are  such  a  very,  very  old  friend  of 
Mark's,  Mr.  Alsager,  that  I  can  hardly  realize 
you  and  I  were  strangers  six  months  ago.  That 
is  why  I  am  going  to  ask  you  something  that  you 
need  not  answer  unless  you  like.  Do  you  think 
I  make  him  really — thoroughly — happy  ?" 

Vere  Alsager  had  little  charity  for  his  kind  to 
spare ;  but  if,  without  power  to  help  or  warn,  he 
had  been  forced  to  watch  the  hungry  sea  swal- 
lowing up,  inch  by  inch,  the  rock  on  which  a  fail- 
woman  lay  sleeping,  it  is  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  affected  by  some  such  thrill  of  compas- 
sion as  he  felt  then,  looking  down  on  Blanche 
Ramsay.  Nevertheless,  he  answered  as  cheerful- 
ly as  if  he  saw  no  peril  in  the  future. 

"Our  oldest  friends  don't  carry  windows  in 
their  breasts ;  but,  speaking  according  to  my  own 
light,  I  think  you  may  feel  quite  at  ease  on  that 
point.  You  have  read  that  old  story  of  Poly- 
crates'  ring  ?  Well,  I  actually  suggested  some 
such  set-off  against  good  luck  to  Mark  not  a  week 
ago,  and  his  chief  objection  to  it  Avas,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  that  there  Avas  nothing  he  should  miss 
sufficiently  except — his  wife." 

A  bright  glow  of  pleasure  possessed  her  face 
for  a  second  or  two.  Then  it  grew  pensive  again 
as  she  repeated  under  her  breath, 


"Not  a  week  ago!" 

Much  to  Vere's  relief,  "Mark  over!"  cajne 
down  the  wind  just  then,  and  stopped  the  con- 
versation for  the  present. 

To  chronicle  the  sport  at  length,  if  it  did  not 
savor  of  vain  repetition,  would  be  pains  thrown 
away.  To  such  as  have  approved  them  the 
sketch  would  seem  colorless  and  faint:  to  such 
as  know  them  not,  no  word-painting  would  wor- 
thily set  forth  the  various  delights — never  quite, 
though  so  nearly  the  same — of  a  clear  August 
day  so  spent  in  Wildernesse.  The  patient  up- 
ward climb  through  glen  and  corrie,  till  the  last 
brae  is  breasted  and  the  posts  attained — the  rest 
just  long  enough  to  steady  the  nerves  again 
amidst  great  peace,  which  is  not  stillness :  for 
there  is  never  stillness  on  the  moorland  while 
curlew  and  plover  are  awake,  or  the  western 
breeze  is  stirring — the  tingle  of  the  pulse  at  the 
first  whirr  of  coming  wings  —  the  self-approval 
when  each  shot  is  followed  by  a  dull  thud,  and 
through  the  smoke  of  the  second  barrel  you  look 
for  the  crumpled  heap  of  feathers  that  was  a 
brave  grouse-cock  a  second  ago — the  comparing 
of  notes  after  the  drive  is  done,  when  our  elab- 
orate defence  of  that  palpable  miss  finds  no  fa- 
vor with  a  jury  of  our  compeers,  who  will  never 
allow  that  sun  or  cloud  could  possibly  have  in- 
terfered in  any  aim  but  their  own — the  nooning, 
in  the  shadow  of  a  "  brindled  rock  '  within  reach 
of  the  hill-spring  that,  where  it  soaks  through  the 
moss,  makes  russet  emerald  —  the  conquest  over 
a  wolfish  appetite  and  intense  thirst,  achieved 
with  a  view  to  straight  powder  thereafter — then 
the  leisurely  walk  or  ride  that  brings  us  home 
again  ;  when  the  last  pipe  is  flavored  by  a  com- 
fortable consciousness  of  having  done  to  death 
a  certain  number  of  one's  fellow-creatures,  in  the 
merciful  fashion  that  leaves  few  halt  or  maimed. 
Looking  back  on  such  a  day  in  after-time,  from 
the  midst  of  work  or  worry,  are  you  not  prone  to 
murmur 

Quando  ullum  inveniem  parem  ? 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  drive  was  voted 
the  completest  success  by  every  one  concerned 
therein,  either  as  actor  or  spectator,  and  that 
the  whole  party  returned  in  great  spirit  to  the 
castle,  where  they  found  the  Solitary  in  a  state 
of  tranquil  beatitude. 

"I'm  ashamed  to  say  how  much  I've  enjoyed 
myself,''  he  said.  "I  like  poking  about  old 
places  above  all  things,  and  I  haven't  exhausted 
Kenlis  yet." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  this  account  that  Irving 
needed  so  little  pressing  to  prolong  his  visit. 
After  dinner  they  had  music,  of  course,  of  a  more 
desultory  kind  than  on  the  evening  before ;  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  confidential  chat — peo- 
ple pairing  off,  much  as  they  had  done  on  the 
hill -side.  Excitement  and  unwonted  exercise 
acting  on  a  delicate  frame  may  fairly  account  for 
fatigue :  but,  all  this  given  in.  Blanche  wonder- 
ed, as  she  laid.her  head  on  her  pillow  that  night, 
why  she  felt  so  very,  very  weary. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

QUITE  half  a  century  back.  Mervyne  was  a  sea- 
port of  high  credit  and  renown ;  month  by  month 
and  year  by  year  forging  gradually  ahead  of  her 
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rivals  in  the  colonial  trade,  and  taking  the  wind 
out  of  their  sails.  Her  merchants  even  then  were 
noted  for  bold  enterprise ;  albeit  rash  adventurers 
were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  gam- 
bling in  stocks  was  no  more  in  vogue  there  than 
French  hazard. 

In  those  days  there  dwelt  there  a  certain  hard- 
working lawyer — James  Welsted  by  name — with 
sufficient  ability  to  keep  together,  without  great- 
ly adding  to,  the  modest  connection  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  father.  His  opinion  carried 
some  weight  with  it,  even  in  matters  not  strictly 
professional ;  chiefly  because,  if  he  erred,  it  was 
sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  caution.  In  truth,  if  he 
had  sometimes  put  the  drag  on  wheels  rolling  to 
ruin,  he  had  quite  as  often  hindered  rapid  ad- 
vance to  fortune.  Such  being  the  nature  of  the 
man,  it  may  be  supposed  that  no  little  wonder 
prevailed  in  Mervyne  when  it  was  noised  abroad 
that  James  Welsted  had  invested  all  his  savings 
— more  than  this,  all  the  cash  he  could  raise  on 
credit  —  in  the  purchase  of  certain  waste-lands 
lying  along  the  farther  shore  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Mere. 

A  drearier-looking  estate  could  hardly  be  im- 
agined. The  hungriest  of  cattle  turned  away 
from  the  rank,  sour  pasturage,  and  from  the 
brackish  pools.  A  feeble  attempt  had  been  made 
at  establishing  a  rabbit-warren ;  but  even  the 
hardy  coney  declined  to  colonize  the  wind-swept 
hillocks,  with  naught  sweeter  than  bent-grass  to 
satisfy  his  cravings.  One  or  two  small  specula- 
tors had  tried  their  hands  at  draining ;  but,  go 
as  deep  as  they  would,  the  ooze  would  soak 
through  and  poison  the  crop  before  it  could 
sprout.  The  wiseacres  shook  their  heads  as  they 
asked  each  other  what  James  Welsted  could 
possibly  expect  to  make  of  his  purchase.  It  was 
useless  asking  him  that  question ;  for  he  could 
keep  his  own  counsel  not  less  religiously  than 
that  of  his  clients.  Some  of  his  intimates  ex- 
pressed their  misgivings  aloud,  whilst  others  ban- 
tered him  on  his  proprietary  ambition ;  but  the 
lawyer  listened  both  to  ridicule  and  warning  with 
the  same  saturnine  smile.  Three  years  later  he 
was,  in  outward  appearance,  the  least  astonished 
person  in  all  Mervyne  when  it  was  discovered 
that  every  perch  of  those  dreary  marshes  was 
worth  more  than  the  richest  meadow  acre  that 
ever  was  mown,  inasmuch  as  the  site  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  promotion  of  a  gigantic 
dock  scheme,  just  then  set  afoot  by  a  powerful 
company,  with  the  direct  sanction  of  government. 
The  drainage  difficulties,  which  had  exhausted 
the  patience  and  the  purses  of  the  puny  capital- 
ists who  had  hitherto  tried  experiments  here, 
were  mere  child's-play  to  the  engineers  who  had 
already  laid  athwart  Chat  Moss  a  safe  pathway 
for  the  "resonant  steam  -  eagles. "  The  water 
was  soon  taught  to  observe  order  and  method  in 
its  goings-out  and  comings-in ;  the  faithless  fri- 
able soil  was  shovelled  aside  or  crushed  into  con- 
sistency by  the  mere  weight  of  stone.  And  so 
the  great  work  went  grandly  on,  whilst  the  Mer- 
vynites  rubbed  their  eyes,  scarcely  believing  in 
the  wonders  wrought  over  against  them ;  much 
as  the  idlers  may  have  done  when  the  morning 
sun  shone  on  the  palace  built  for  Aladdin  by  the 
cunning  architects  of  Jinnistan. 

The  wealth  that  thus  flowed  into  the  lawyer's 
coffers,  if  not  absolutely  colossal  —  he  drove  no 
usurious  bargain  with  the  dock  company  —  was 


large  enough  to  make  him  at  once  a  man  of 
mark  ;  for  the  days  of  fabulous  speculation  were 
not  as  yet ;  and  seldom,  even  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, were  there  attempts  to  emulate  the  coup 
which,  after  Waterloo  was  won,  made  Roth- 
schild's name  scarce  less  famous  than  the  Iron 
Duke's.  At  any  rate,  James  Welsted  was  so 
content  with  his  gains  that  he  never  strove  to 
augment  them.  Men,  who  had  been  used  to  pass 
him  by  as  an  honest  humdrum  plodder,  bowed 
themselves  now  before  his  shrewd  foresight,  and 
besought  him  to  cast  upon  their  enterprises  the 
light  of  his  countenance.  Without  the  shadow 
of  risk,  he  might  have  made  tens  of  thousands 
by  simply  trafficking  on  his  name.  But  at  none 
of  those  baits,  however  tempting,  did  he  ever  so 
much  as  nibble,  and  so  what  was  added  to  his 
pile  was  only  the  superfluity  of  income  which  re- 
mained over  at  each  year's  end.  Sooth  to  say, 
these  savings  rolled  up  apace :  James  Welsted 
was  none  of  those  who  become  spendthrifts  after 
their  beards  are  gray,  and  the  woman  he  married 
somewhat  late  in  life  had  much  the  same  homely 
tastes  as  her  husband.  He  gave  up  his  profes- 
sion at  once — for  he  loved  not  labor  for  labor's 
sake — and,  after  due  circumspection,  once  more 
invested  large  moneys  in  land. 

Kineton  was  a  fine  place,  certainly ;  but  not 
large  enough  to  carry  with  it  much  territorial  in- 
fluence, and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  better  suited 
to  James  Welsted's  requirements.  Though  he 
was  neighborly  enough  in  all  essential  ways,  he 
never  sought  to  take  rank  amongst  the  county 
magnates — as  he  might  easily  have  done,  without 
fear  of  discouragement  on  their  part — and  stood 
scrupulously  aloof  from  politics.  After  he  had 
dwelt  there  a  dozen  years  or  more,  his  wife 
died,  and  thenceforth  liis  habits  were  complete- 
ly changed.  He  was  one  of  those  plain,  prac- 
tical people  who  never  gain  credit  for  deep  feel- 
Ings,  but  who,  nevertheless,  recover  more  slow- 
ly from  a  home-blow  than  irany  sentimentalists 
who  establish  a  claim  on  our  sympathy  by  dint 
of  parading  their  mourning-weeds.  A  stranger, 
walking  by  the  widower's  side  as  he  followed  the 
coffin  up  the  aisle,  would  scarcely  have  guessed 
at  the  love  which  had  bound  those  two  together. 
The  haggardness  of  his  countenance  might  have 
been  set  down  to  long  watching  quite  as  much 
as  to  grief;  and  there  were  no  tears  in  his  heavy, 
downcast  eyes.  But  he  never  lifted  his  head  or 
looked  the  world  fairly  in  the  face  again.  His 
only  child  was  scarcely  fourteen,  so  there  was  no 
absolute  reason  to  drag  him  into  society. 

Before  four  years  were  passed  James  Welsted 
had  done  with*  his  duties  towards  his  neighbor, 
and  had  written  up  his  account  with  God.  Be- 
sides sorrow  for  his  dead  wife,  the  old  man's  lat- 
ter days  were  troubled  with  misgivings  as  to  the 
future'of  his  orphan  heiress.  Of  all  the  texts  in 
Scripture — and  he  was  a  simple,  conscientious, 
if  not  a  very  earnest  Christian — there  were  none 
that  carried  more  thorough  conviction  to  his 
mind  than  those  which  touched  on  the  snares  en- 
compassing the  possessors  of  great  riches.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  must  be  owned  that  it  was  for  his 
child's  worldly  welfare  he  was  chiefly  concerned. 
Fond  as  he  was  of  her — proud,  too,  in  a  certain 
fashion — he  did  noli  invest  his  daughter  with  fic- 
titious personal  or  mental  attractions.  He  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  that  the  suitor  who  should 
seek  Mary  Welsted  without  a  single  mercenary 
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motive  was  not  likely  to  be  found.  His  long  le- 
gal experience  had  taught  him  to  estimate  pretty 
accurately  the  chances  of  happiness  where,  on 
one  side  at  least,  the  marriage  contract  is  signed 
in  a  purely  commercial  spirit.  However,  such 
of  these  misgivings  as  he  kept  not  entirely  to 
himself  were  confided  only  to  the  trusty  friend 
whom  he  appointed  Mary's  chief  guardian ;  and 
there  were  found  in  his  will  few  harder  condi- 
tions than  he  must  needs  have  insisted  on  had  he 
lived  to  dispose  of  her  hand.  And  so — having  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  made  his  provisions,  and 
set  his  house  in  order  —  honest  James  Welsted 
went  contented  to  his  rest. 

Is  there  any  older  simile  than  that  one  which 
symbolizes  man's  strength  and  woman's  weak- 
ness by  the  alliance  of  the  elm  and  the  vine  ? 
Perchance,  years  and  years  before  the  battered 
hull  carrying  JEneas  drifted  landwards  under 
the  lapygian  Cape,  singers  dallied  with  the  con- 
ceit, and  maidens  smiled  assent,  nestling  closer 
to  the  side  of  their  Pelasgian  lovers.  Every  age 
since  then  must  have  furnished  millions  of  in- 
stances where  a  conversion  of  terms  would  have 
brought  us  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  they  have 
become  so  multiplied  of  late  that  even  the  as- 
pirants to  the  honors  of  the  Eisteddfodd  would 
scarcely  venture  on  the  comparison.  Putting 
aside  the  professional  advocates  of  woman's  rights 
— simply  because  they  represent  womanhood  no 
more  than  the  Leaguers  represent  Liberalism — 
female  emancipation  has  spread  so  far  already, 
that  it  seems  to  me  the  best  thing  we  can  do,  in 
presence  of  these  wise  virgins  and  matrons,  is 
to  stand  aside  —  proffering  neither  counsel  nor 
championship  till  they  are  absolutely  required  of 
us,  and  hoping  that  the  Lemnian  revolution  may 
not  repeat  itself  just  yet. 

A  fitter  representative  of  the  Independent 
party  than  Maiy  Welsted  could  scarcely  have 
been  found.  As  the  helpmeet  of  an  ambitious 
business-man,  she  would  have  been  thoroughly 
in  her  right  place,  and  would  have  turned  out, 
not  only  a  more  useful,  but  a  more  agreeable 
member  of  society.  As  it  was,  her  obstinate  en- 
ergy had  nothing  substantial  to  work  upon  ;  and, 
from  mere  lack  of  outlet,  fermented  sometimes 
angrily.  Her  faults  did  not  spring  from  badness 
of  heart,  or  even  from  any  peculiar  infirmity  of 
temper.  She  was  large-handed  in  her  charities, 
and  spent  the  money  of  which,  long  before  she 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  she  had  unlimited 
command,  liberally  enough  ;  though,  even  at 
that  early  age,  she  had  very  just  notions  of  the 
value  of  a  pound  sterling.  She  bore  herself  a 
little  imperiously  sometimes,  but  never  tyranni- 
cally, towards  her  dependents,  and  had  fewer  ca- 
prices than  most  spoiled  children.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  have  been  as  gross  flattery  to  call 
Mary  Welsted  amiable,  as  it  would  have  been  to 
call  her  beautiful. 

She  herself  was  quite  conscious  of  this — pain- 
fully conscious,  too.  Even  strong-minded  wom- 
en, until  their  moral  training  is  perfected,  are  not 
always  exempt  from  personal  vanity ;  and  it  is 
often  the  last  weakness  that  they  vanquish. 

From  the  time  that  she  could  distinguish  good 
from  evil,  Mary  Welsted  had  seldom  looked  into 
her  mirror  without  discontent  and  envy ;  and  as 
she  passed  from  childhood,  this  feeling  was  rath- 
er embittered  than  softened.  The  large,  clumsy 
figure,  that  no  device  of  millinery  could  refine ;  I 


the  high,  coarse  complexion,  that  no  combina- 
tion of  colors  could  tone  down ;  the  pale,  dull 
eyes,  that  never  brightened  even  in  anger — the 
wealth,  that  would  have  enabled  her  to  fill  a  gal- 
lery with  masterpieces  of  modern  and  ancient 
art,  could  not  alter  one  of  these  defects.  She 
had  her  fair  share  of  natural  abilities,  but  none 
of  the  rare  talent  that  often  more  than  supplies 
the  lack  of  surface  beauty.  And  so  it  came  to 
pass,  though  neither  confessed  it  to  the  other, 
that  both  father  and  daughter  asked  of  them- 
selves the  same  dreary  question,  "Is  it  likely 
that  any  man  will  come  wooing  here  jn  truth 
and  honor  ?"  and  got  from  their  hearts  the  same 
dreary  answer. 

But  as  she  could  not  fret  herself  thin,  Mary 
Welsted  was  much  too  sensible  a  girl  to  fret  her- 
self to  death  over  any  dispensation  of  Providence. 
She  had  a  capital  constitution,  and  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  things  of  this  life.  When  the 
year  of  mourning  for  her  father  had  expired — 
and  very  sincere  mourning  it  was  —  she  went 
forth  into  the  world  with  a  firm  determination  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Her  chief  guardian  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  elder,  able  and  willing  to  take 
excellent  care  of  his  ward's  temporal  concerns, 
but  utterly  unfitted  to  escort  her  in  society.  In- 
deed, his  name,  so  honored  on  'Change,  was 
scarcely  known  west  of  The  Bar. 

Lady  Mandrake  was  the  Welsteds'  nearest 
county  neighbor.  She  was  a  dame  of  stainless 
repute,  and  had  married  off  both  her  own  daugh- 
ters creditably.  So  to  her  care  the  orphan  heir- 
ess was  committed,  and  she  readily  undertook 
the  charge. 

There  is  not  much,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man about  the  modern  fortune-hunter,  but  Ves- 
pasian himself  could  not  be  more  philosophically 
indifferent  as  to  the  source  of  the  golden  stream 
wherein  he  would  slake  his  thirst.  However, 
this  particular  Pactolus  might  have  been  traced 
to  its  fountain-head  without  aught  being  discov- 
ered to  offend  the  most  squeamish  nostrils.  Even 
in  point  of  birth  there  was  not  much  to  quarrel 
with  :  Miss  Welsted's  father,  and  grandfather  to 
boot,  were  "  esquires  by  act  of  Parliament ;"  and 
her  mother  sprung,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  from 
the  haute  bourgeoisie.  So,  at  the  advent  of  the 
new  heiress,  there  was  such  a  stir  amongst  the 
aspirants  and  their  patronesses  as  might  have 
been  seen  in  old  times  on  Amsterdam  quays 
when  some  stately  argosy  dropped  anchor,  hail- 
ing from  Indian  waters.  Men  who,  in  the  days 
when  Lady  Mandrake  had  daughters  on  hand, 
had  voted  her  evenings  slow,  and  only  lounged 
in  there  for  a  few  minutes  as  an  act  of  penance 
or  duty,  took  pains  to  make  their  invitations 
sure,  and  never  by  any  chance  were  engaged 
elsewhere.  The  dame  herself  was  much  too 
shrewd  and  worldly-wise  not  to  be  sensible  of 
the  indifference,  but  it  chafed  her  not  a  whit. 
Her  own  brood  were  comfortably  settled  in  their 
well-feathered  nests,  and  she  bore  no  malice  to 
the  stranger  for  wearing  more  gorgeous  plum- 
age. She  estimated  the  importance  of  her  posi- 
tion aright,  and  made  good  use  of  it,  you  may  be 
sure :  there  is  always  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
being  courted,  be  the  proxy  ever  so  palpable. 

In  the  course  of  her  first  season  Miss  Welsted 
was  credited  with  three  distinct  offers,  one  of 
which  seemed  perfectly  unexceptionable  :  all 
three  were  declined  quite  as  decisively  as  was 
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consistent  with  courtesy.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  republicanism  in  this  young  person's 
composition ;  and  for  aristocrats,  as  a  class,  she 
had  small  veneration  or  liking,  though,  socially 
speaking,  she  found  them  easier  to  get  on  with 
than  the  scions  of  the  plutocracy.  But  a  part- 
ner for  a  cotillon,  and  a  partner  for  life,  are  two 
very  different  things.  She  had  no  mind  to  enter 
a  great  family,  where  she  might  expect  such  a 
welcome  as  a  poor,  proud  German  princeling 
might  accord  to  some  potent  Hebrew  financier. 
She  did  not  fancy  that  the  faults  of  her  figure 
and  face  could  be  amended  by  the  wearing  of  a 
coronet  or  peeress'  robes  ;  and  she  thought  there 
were  better  investments  than  contingent  rever- 
sions ever  so  brilliant  and  proximate.  If  it 
must  needs  be  a  question  of  barter,  she  was  re- 
solved at  least  to  have  her  money's  worth  in  the 
ample  fulfilment  of  her  own  fancy.  Moreover, 
by  receiving  nothing  while  she  bestowed  all,  she 
had  at  least  a  chance  of  securing  gratitude,  even 
if  she  failed  in  winning  love. 

Lady  Mandrake — a  stanch  Conservative  in  all 
her  ways — had  little  sympathy  with  such  Radi- 
cal notions ;  but,  even  if  she  had  not  been  con- 
tent to  prolong  her  own  pleasant  responsibility, 
she  was  too  discreet  to  urge  her  charge  into  mat- 
rimony generally,  much  less  to  compromise  her- 
self by  advocating  any  special  suitor's  claims. 
Yet  dark  and  overcast  waxed  the  brow  of  the 
august  matron  when,  early  in  their  second  sea- 
son, she  discovered  that  her  heiress  was  no  lon- 
ger fancy-free,  and  guessed  where  the  preference 
had  fallen. 

Miss  Welsted  was  intensely  fond  of  vocal  mu- 
sic ;  and  amongst  her  physical  defects  a  weak, 
intractable  organ  was  the  one  she  regretted 
most.  Just  before  leaving  town  in  the  previous 
summer,  she  heard  Horace  Kendall's  voice  for 
the  first  time.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  listened  to  its  equal.  Many  others  sang 
that  night — he,  not  again :  but  Mary  Welsted 
went  home  with  certain  cadences  floating  in  her 
ears  which  haunted  them  long  and  often  after- 
wards— cadences  of  that  wonderful  love-song, 
all  the  more  passionate  because  there  mingle  in 
it  so  many  notes  of  a  dirge,  the  farewell  of  the 
doomed  troubadour. 

She  was  not  one  of  those  who,  if  a  fancy  can- 
not instantly  be  gratified,  straightway  forget  it 
and  take  up  a  new  one.  All  through  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  she  kept  one  purpose  steadily 
before  her — the  becoming  acquainted  with  Hor- 
ace Kendall.  She  came  to  town  in  the  middle 
of  the  ensuing  April,  and  before  the  1st  of  May 
they  were  almost  intimate. 

Now  it  might  reasonably  have  been  supposed 
that  further  acquaintance  with  Horace  Kendall 
would  have  been  the  best  possible  cure  for  the 
distemper  of  her  fancy.  The  stage  tricks  and 
mannerisms  that  might  dazzle  a  romantic  school- 
girl ought  surely  never  to  have  beguiled  plain 
common  sense  like  Mary  Welsted's.  There  were 
his  voice  and  face  to  be  sure ;  yet  one  would  have 
thought  that  something  more  than  attraction  of 
eye  and  ear  would  have  been  needed  to  enthrall 
such  a  character  as  hers.  But  the  whims  of 
even  strong-minded  women  are  not  to  be  meas- 
ured by  any  rule,  unless  it  be  the  rule  of  con- 
traries. Day  by  day  the  preference  of  the  heir- 
ess for  the  penniless  adventurer — for  such  she 
knew  Kendall  to  be — waxed  stronger ;  nor  was 


she  careful  to  conceal  it.  Whilst  the  season  was 
yet  young,  others  besides  Tiernan  guessed  that 
the  "Welsted  Cup  was  not  now  such  an  open 
race;"  and  the  attendance  at  Lady  Mandrake's 
evenings  fell  off  perceptibly. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  Kendall 
himself  should  so  far  have  manifested  no  great 
eagerness  to  profit  by  his  'vantage-ground.  His 
wildest  dreams  of  ambition  could  scarcely  have 
imagined  a  richer  prize  than  that  which  seemed 
hanging  within  his  grasp — a  prize,  moreover,  to 
which  men  worthier  tenfold  than  himself  were 
known  to  aspire :  yet  he  hesitated  to  pluck  it. 
Was  it  a  cold  calculation  of  the  chances  that 
caused  him  to  forbear  ?  Or  is  there  in  the  old 
worn  adage,  Nemo  repentefuit  turpissimus,  some 
truth  after  all?  Selfish,  and  treacherous,  and 
cruel  as  he  was,  there  was,  perchance,  enough  of 
the  red  Proven9al  blood  in  the  veins  of  Adele 
Deshon's  son  to  make  him  hesitate  betwixt  such 
a  scanty  dowiy  as  Gwendoline  Marston  could 
bring,  and  the  horn  of  plenty  held  in  the  larger 
hands  of  the  Loamshire  heiress.  Moreover,  in 
the  lighter  -scale  there  were  cast  the  attractions 
of  title  and  ancestry — always  so  tempting  to  the 
basely-born.  So,  for  a  while,  the  balance  sway- 
ed' almost  evenly. 

Miss  Welsted  was  as  well  aware  of  the  state 
of  things  as  if  Kendall  had  confessed  it  in  so 
many  words.  Matters  had  not  yet  come  to  such 
a  pass  betwixt  them  that  she  could  question  his 
actions,  or  indeed  give  any  outward  sign  of  jeal- 
ous discontent.  But  because  she  sedulously 
avoided  even  the  mention  of  her  rival's  name,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  either  waking  or  sleep- 
ing, she  ignored  the  other's  existence,  or  hated 
her  a  whit  less  bitterly.  Kendall  was,  as  you 
know,  forced  to  be  very  guarded  in  his  bearing 
towards  Nina  Marston ;  but  Mary  Welsted,  short- 
sighted as  she  was,  saw  many  things  to  which 
the  world  in  general  was  blind ;  and  often,  as 
she  drove  homewards  through  the  night  by  the 
side  of  her  dozing  chaperon,  angry  tears  wetted, 
without  cooling,  her  aching  eyes. 

The  heiress,  as  you  will  perceive,  held  undeni- 
ably strong  cards,  but  not  absolutely  a  game- 
hand,  unless  properly  led  up  to.  Such  aid  was 
rendered  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  quite 
undesignedly.  Lord  Daventry — his  eldest  son 
being  yet  of  tender  years — concerned  himself  not 
with  the  "good  things"  of  the  marriage-market, 
and  perhaps  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of  Miss 
Welsted's  name.  If  he  had  been  a  paid  agent, 
fie  could  not  have  forwarded  her  purposes  more 
effectually  than  he  did  on  a  certain  morning 
whereof  mention  has  been  made  above. 

A  brave  man  who,  either  from  force  of  circum- 
stances or  consciousness  of  being  fearfully  in  the 
wrong,  has  endured  insult  without  resenting  it, 
may,  when  thfe  first  bitterness  is  past,  bear  no 
malice  to  his  adversary ;  but  very  seldom,  since 
the  world  began,  has  a  coward  forgiven  the  per- 
son that  wrought  him  dishonor,  or  even  those 
who  indirectly  had  art  or  part  therein  5  there- 
fore you  may  judge  in  what  frame  of  mind  Ken- 
dall left  Kensington  Gardens  after  his  interview 
with  Nina's  father.  All  that  day  and  evening, 
though  he  went  into  society  as  usual,  he  brooded 
over  it,  till  he  came  to  look  on  every  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Marston  as  his  natural  enemy.  It 
was  with  no  gentler  feeling  that  he  tore  open  a 
note  brought  by  the  next  morning's  post ;  neither 
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BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY;   OR, 

Thus  it 


did  his  heart  soften  a  whit  as  he  read. 

"I ought  to  believe  that  these  are  the  last  words 
I  shall  ever  write  to  you ;  yet  I  cannot  believe  it. 
They  must  be  the  last  for  a  long,  long  time  to 
come ;  for  I  have  promised.  It  is  no  use  strug- 
gling'now:  perhaps  some  day  I  shall  not  be  utter- 
'lu  helpless;  and  then,  if  you  still  care,  you  shall 
see.  You  would  not  look  up  as  I  passed  this  morn- 
ing. Even  if  papa  spoke  harshly — it  would  not  be 
like  him  if  he  did— you  cannot  possibly  be  angry 
with  me.  That  would  be  too  hard.  Idont  think 
you  ever  guessed— perhaps  it  is  as  well  you  never 
'should  guess  now — how  much  I  cared  for  you. 

"I  do  so  wish  I  could  make  you  believe  that, 
till  I  know  for  certain  that  you  haae  quite  given 
me  up,  I  shall  never  do  or  say  a  single  thing  you 
need  mind.  It  is  very  foolish ;  but  I  cant  help 
hoping  still  that,  if  we  were  both  patient  and  true, 
we  might  win  the  battle  yet.  At  least,  I  mean 
to  try ;  and  will  you  not  try  too  ?  You  must  not 
speak  to  me  if  we  meet,  and  you  must  not  answer 
this:  it  might  make  more  mischief.  Nothing  that 
you  can  ivrite  would  make  me  trust  you  more  thor- 
oughly than  I  do  ;  and  I  would  not  fetter  you  with 
any  promises,  even  if  I  could.  My  fetter  has 
brought  bad  hick  enough  a/ready.  1  send  you 
back  the  key.  Dont  throw  the  poor  thing  away, 
though  it  got  us  into  this  scrape ;  but  look  at  it 
whenever  you  ivant  to  be  reminded  of  me.  And 
noiv,  good-bye,  dear.  I  pray — so  earnestly — that 
God  will  make  and  keep  you  happy,  even  if  I 
never  hear  you  say  'Nina'  again." 

He  unlocked  the  armlet  at  once,  and  flung  it 
from  him  with  a  coarse  laugh,  very  unlike  that 
soft,  subdued  one  with  which  society  was  fa- 
miliar. 

"  'Patient  and  true!' — that's  a  modest  sug- 
gestion. So  I  am  to  live  a  sort  of  anchorite's 
life  for  the  next  four  years  on  the  offchance  of 
her  people's  changing  their  mind,  or  of  her  being 
in  the  same  when  she  comes  to  be  her  own  mis- 
tress. Pas  si  bete,  mademoiselle  !  We  have  had 
enough  of  child's-play  and  sentimentality.  I 
have  a  much  better  game  to  play ;  and  I'll  play 
it  out  in  earnest  now,  by  G —  !" 

Every  word  in  that  letter  was  natural,  and 
came  straight  from  the  heart ;  yet  every  word  in 
it  was  penned  with  infinite  care,  in  the  earnest 
hope  that  it  would  plead  for  the  writer  in  the 
aftertime,  when  Gwendoline  Marston  and  Horace 
Kendall  must  before  the  world  be  strangers.  Did 
it  deserve  to  fare  better  ?  For  myself,  I  do  not 
care  to  answer  that  question.  If  damsels  of  high 
degree  will  derogate  beyond  reasonable  limits, 
perhaps  it  is  as  well  they  should  be  schooled 
somewhat  sharply. 

Years  ago  I  remember  assisting  at  an  agricul- 
tural meeting  in  the  Weald,  which,  after  the  se- 
rious toast-business  had  been  got  through,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  kind  of  harmonic  meeting. 
Late  in  the  evening  a  big  bass-voiced  farmer 
obliged  the  company  with  a  song  that  was  evi- 
dently a  special  favorite.  Only  the  first  out  of 
some  twoscore  verses  abides  in  my  memory : 

"  Come,  listen  all  unto  my  tale, 
And  I'll  tell  ye  how  it  began: 
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was  cheerful  in  the  extreme.  The  stalwart  Kent' 
ishmen  smote  on  the  board  till  the  goblets  jin- 
gled again — applauding,  as  it  seemed,  the  senti- 
ment no  less  than  the  melody ;  but  if,  the  next 
morning,  it  had  been  noised  abroad  that  the 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  squire  had  eloped  with 
her  father's  bailiff,  I  believe  every  man  there 
present  would  have  wagged  his  head  disapprov- 
ingly, prophesying  all  manner  of  evil  concerning 
the  delinquents. 

The  wedding-garment  made  up  of  diverse  fab- 
rics, even  if  it  be  becoming,  is  seldom  lasting 
— ay,  though  the  cloth-of-gold  be  worn  by  so 
gracious  a  lady  as  the  Duchess  Mary,  and  the 
cloth-of-frieze  by  so  proper  a  gallant  as  Charles 
Brandon. 


It's  all  alonj 
That  lovec 


of  a  lady  fair 
her  serving-man." 


In  point  of  tune  it  was  a  very  dolorous  ditty ; 
but  the  description  of  the  domestic  felicity  ensu- 
ing on  the  condescension  of  the  person  of  quality 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"Nor  wish  to  believe  you?  Why,  I  would 
give  half  I  am  worth — more  than  that — half  my 
life,  to  believe!" 

Mary  Welsted  spoke  these  words  with  a  pas- 
sion quite  foreign  to  her  steady,  well-regulated 
temper.  What  had  so  moved  her  you  shall  hear. 

Since  Horace  KendaD  resolved  within  himself 
to  put  aside  "child's-play,"  and  to  follow  up  in 
earnest  the  "better  thing,  he  had  shown  no  lack 
of  either  tact  or  energy.  Not  that  there  was  any 
great  need  of  either.  Mary  Welsted  was  one  of 
those  downright  women  whose  likes  and  dislikes 
are  not  easy  to  be  misinterpreted,  and  who,  how- 
ever humble  in  othc  matters,  are  apt  occasion- 
ally to  usurp  royal  pi  i » ileges,  by  doing  more  than 
the  passive  share  of  courtship.  She  preferred 
Horace  Kendall  to  all  the  world,  and  was  not  a 
whit  loth  that  all  the  world — including,  of  course, 
the  object  of  her  preference — should  be  made 
aware  of  the  fact.  Whether  that  preference  was 
wise  or  no,  was  quite  another  matter.  She  may 
possibly  have  asked  herself  that  question  more 
than  once;  but  for  some  time  past  she  had 
ceased  to  discuss  it  with  herself,  much  less  with 
others. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  model  chaperon 
like  Lady  Mandrake  would  approve,  or  even  con- 
nive at,  such  a  dereliction  in  social  duty  as  she 
was  now  compelled  to  witness  almost  daily.  Nei- 
ther did  the  august  matron  confine  her  protest 
to  dumb-show,  but  on  one  occasion  spoke  her 
mind  pretty  plainly. 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  money,  my  dear.  If 
you  had  decided  on  marrying  poor  Hugo  Cler- 
mont,  who  is  crible  de  defies,  and  never  can  have 
more  than  three  hundred  a-year  of  his  own,  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  ;  for  you  can  per- 
fectly well  afford  it,  and  you  would  have  gained 
something  like  a  Position"  (it  was  quite  a  treat 
to  hear  Lady  Mandrake  enunciate  this  word), 
"at  all  events.  There  is  no  need  to  look  into 
Burke  to  find  out  who  the  Clermonts  are.  But 
here — good  gracious! — what  do  you,  what  does 
any  one  know  about  Mr.  Kendall  except  that  he 
is  a  clerk  in  the  Rescript  Office,  with  a  fine  voice, 
and  a  presentable  face  ?  If  that's  all  you  look 
for  in  a  husband,  I  wonder  you  don't  choose  Fi- 
orelli  from  the  Mesopotamian.  His  singing  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  other's,  and  he's  much 
better  looking,  to  my  mind." 

Miss  Welsted  flushed  angrily,  yet  she  chose 
to  answer  only  the  first  part  of  the  diatribe. 
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"  There  is  no  accounting  for  taste,  of  course 
but  I  wonder  you  could  not  suggest  somebody 
more  attractive  than  Hugo  Clermont — a  creature 
with  a  head  like  a  barber's  block,  and  not  five 
ideas  inside  it." 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  ideas  he  may  have,' 
the  elder  lady  retorted ;  "  but  he  expresses  them 
like  a  gentleman,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Kendall.  His  affecta- 
tions are  the  most  palpable  counterfeits ;  it  quit 
fidgets  me  to  watch  him  sometimes." 

"I  never  denied  that  Mr.  Clermont  was  a  gen- 
tleman," the  other  replied:  "I  never  supposed 
a  cousin  of  yours  could  be  any  thing  else.  Per- 
haps it  is  my  fault  that  we  can't  get  on  together. 
It  is  only  quite  lately  that  I  have  mixed  in  gooc 
society,  remember.  I  dare  say  Mr.  Kendall's  man- 
ner is  not  perfect,  but  it  does  not  shock  or  fidget 
me.  It  is  very  true  that  we  know  nothing  about 
his  family,  and  perhaps  Burke  knows  nothing  ei- 
ther. Well,  if  I  marry  him,  there  will  be  no  one 
to  patronize  me  ;  that's  one  comfort,  and  not  a 
small  one  either." 

Lady  Mandrake  drew  herself  up  majestically. 
She  was  a  just  and  upright  person  in  the  main, 
though  somewhat  of  a  schemer,  and  throughout 
this  affair  had  certainly  been  innocent  of  nepo- 
tism. , 

"I  think  you  will  regret  that  taunt  about  my 
cousin  when  you  are  cooler,  Miss  Welsted;  I 
have  scarcely  deserved  it.  I  spoke  according  to 
my  own  ideas  of  duty.  They  are  old-fashioned, 
perhaps,  but  I  am  not  likely  to  change  them.  I 
did  not  pretend  to  any  authority  over  you  :  I  am 
not  your  guardian,  and  you  are  only  under  my 
charge  so  long  as  it  suits  your  pleasure.  I  ought 
to  apologize  for  having  spoken  to  you  as  if  you 
were  my  own  daughter." 

Mary  Welsted's  temper,  although  sufficiently 
obstinate,  was  not  rancorous.  When  she  felt  her- 
self in  the  wrong,  she  was  ready  enough  to  con- 
fess it. 

"lam  sorry  already,  Lady  Mandrake,"  she 
said  bluntly,  "  and  of  course  it's  I  who  ought  to 
apologize.  You  have  been  only  too  kind  to  me 
all  along,  and  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  you 
for  telling  me  I  am  a  fool.  I  dare  say  I  am ;  but 
I  can't  help  it.  Isn't  there  a  Fools'  Paradise 
somewhere  or  other  ?  Perhaps  they  will  let  us 
in  there ;  and  you  will  come  and  see  us  some- 
times, I  know,  though  you  do  look  so  grumpy 
about  it.  And  now  you  are  going  to  give  me  a 
kiss  and  make  it  up. " 

The  elder  dame  did  not  put  back  the  olive- 
branch  or  refuse  the  salute  ;  but,  whilst  she  be- 
stowed it,  she  grumbled  something  under  her 
breath  about  such  infatuation  being  perfectly  sin- 
ful. 

"Well,  the  sin  must  rest  on  my  own  shoul- 
ders," Mary  Welsted  said  with  a  laugh,  "and 
they  can  bear  it. " 

As  she  spoke  she  glanced,  with  a  kind  of  quaint 
humor,  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  substantial 
person  in  the  mirror  hard  by. 

Thus  the  course  of  courtship  ran  on  smoothly 
enough — so  smoothly  that  Horace  Kendall,  with 
all  his  fatuity,  was  sometimes  surprised  with  the 
progress  he  made.  It  was  strange  certainly  that 
the  set  speeches,  which,  even  in  the  ears  of  such 
a  romantic  child  as  Nina  Marston,  did  not  always 
ring  true,  should  pass  current  with  one  whose 
sound  common  sense  verged  on  strong-minded- 


ness. Nor,  in  very  deed,  was  Miss  Welsted  al- 
ways, or  even  often,  imposed  upon.  She  drank 
the  poison — drank  it  greedily  too — knowing  it  to 
be  poison  all  the  while.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
the  opium-eater  repeating  itself,  as  it  will  do  to 
the  end  of  Time.  The  warning  of  all  the  doc- 
tors in  Christendom  cannot  open  the  victim's 
eyes  more  thoroughly  than  they  are  opened  al- 
ready to  the  properties  of  the  fatal  herb  :  he 
knows  better  than  you  can  tell  him  what  a  price 
must  be  paid  for  each  delicious  dream  ;  and  yet 
it  would  be  easier  to  keep  the  wounded  hart  away 
from  the  water-brook  than  to  teach  him  to  re- 
frain. Nevertheless,  the  heiress  was  not  so  en- 
tirely given  up  to  her  own  devices  but  that  she 
hesitated  a  little  when  she  had  to  answer  to  a  di- 
rect question  "  Yea"  or  "  Nay ;"  and,  when  Mr. 
Kendall  became  plaintive  about  her  not  wishing 
to  believe  in  the  disinterestedness  of  his  attach- 
ment, it  was  with  a  bitterness  savoring  of  self- 
contempt  that  she  spoke  the  words  set  down  at 
the  commencement  of  this  chapter. 

Kendall  was  not  really  much  discouraged  by 
this  reply ;  but  if.his  aspirations  had  been  crushed 
decisively,  his  tone  and  manner  could  not  have 
been  more  tenderly  reproachful. 

"Is  it  so  impossible,  then,  for  a  poor  man  to 
be  honest?  Will  you  judge  only  as  the  world 
judges  ?  I  thought — I  hoped — you  would  judge 
differently.  Surely  it  was  cruel  not  to  have  spared 
me  this." 

"There  is  no  cruelty  in,  the  case,"  she  retorted 
in  her  abrupt  way  :  "on  my  side,  at  least,  there 
have  been  no  false  pretences.  To  the  question 
you  asked  me  just  now  I  answer  'Yes.'  Wait, 
don't  come  any  nearer  yet.  Having  said  so  much, 
I  say  again  that  I  would  give  half  my  life  to  feel 
quite  sure  that  if  I  had  been  portionless — ay,  or 
not  richer  than  Gwendoline  Marston — I  should 
have  heard  you  speak  as  you  have  spoken  to- 
day." 

In  the  flush  of  success  Kendall  had  risen  to  his 
feet,  with  the  evident  intention  of  enacting  all  the 
forms  of  gratitude  suitable  to  the  circumstances ; 
but  that  impulse  was  checked,  as  you  perceive : 
and,  as  he  stood  still  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
his  affianced,  his  demeanor  was  scarcely  that  of 
a  triumphant  lover. 

' '  So  you  will  half  trust  me  in  spite  of  worldly 
wisdom — Mary  ?  (A  slight  pause  made  the  word 
fall  all  the  more  musically.)  "  Whole  trust  will 
come  in  time,  I  know,  and  I  will  be  patient  till 
it  does  come.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that 
name ;  for  if  you  have  a  shadow  of  suspicion  in 
that  quarter  henceforth  it  will  be  your  own  fault, 
not  mine.  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  admired 
Lady  Gwendoline;  but  I  declare,  on  my  honor, 
that  I  ceased  to  think  of  her  before  I  ever  thought 
hopefully  of  winning  you." 

A  dignified  disclaimer,  was  it  not,  to  be  ut- 
tered by  the  lips  of  Adele  Deshon's  son  ?  Very 
rarely,  be  sure,  does  even  a  sensible  woman  see 
any  outrageous  absurdity  in  the  self-assertion 
of  the  man  she  loves,  when  it  is  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  her  own  sex.  Conquests  for  which  Ed- 
win would  not  gain  credit  with  the  most  simple- 
minded  of  his  club  intimates  he  may  parade  be- 
fore Angelina,  in  the  comfortable  assurance  not 
only  of  their  being  implicitly  believed,  but  of  their 
seing  retailed  afterwards,  under  the  strictest  seal 
of  secrecy,  to  Angelina's  select  circle.  And  the 
odd  part  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  only  the  lady-par- 
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amount  of  Edwin's  affections  who  is  thus  jealous 
of  his  amative  renown.  Araminta,  whom  every- 
body said  he  jilted  so  infamously,  when  she  has 
finished  bewailing  her  virginity  or  widowhood, 
as  the  case  may  be,  seems  equally  anxious  to 
prove  that  his  fascinations  have  been  fatal  to  oth- 
ers beside  her  hapless  self,  and  will  resent  incre- 
dulity quite  as  fiercely. 

Her  suitor's  sultanesque  pose  did  not  strike 
Mary  Welsted  as  ridiculous.  On  the  contrary, 
she  felt  more  satisfied  than  she  had  hitherto  done 
that  he  was  speaking  truth ;  and  so  perhaps  he 
was,  or  just  so  much  of  it  as  the  Father  of  Lies 
would  choose  for  the  seasoning  of  his  subtlest 
falsehood.  Kendall  was  indeed  definitely  sev- 
ered from  Nina  Marston  before  he  seriously 
urged  his  suit  to  her  rival.  How  the  severance 
was  effected  was,  of  course,  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

"Ceased  to  think  of  her?" 

Why,  even  whilst  he  was  gazing  into  the  dull, 
unexpressive  orbs,  that  after  his  most  rapturous 
tirades  scarcely  brightened,  he  remembered  what 
a  light  and  lustre  used  to  fill  the  superb  Spanish 
eyes  ;  and  even  while  he  spoke  of  trust  and  pa- 
tience, he  remembered  who  wrote,  so  lately, 
"  Only  be  patient  and  true." 

Though  she  had  fair  intuitive  powers,  Miss 
Welsted  guessed  at  not  one  syllable  of  all  this. 
And  though  the  misgiving  that  she  was  acting 
unwisely  had  not  vanished  entirely,  she  had  per- 
haps never  felt  happier  in  her  life  than  when  she 
stretched  forth  her  hand  to  her  lover  as  he  fin- 
ished speaking. 

It  was  an  honest  workaday  hand,  sufficiently 
white,  but  without  any  pretensions  to  elegance, 
and  scarcely  to  be  compressed  into  liberal  "sev- 
ens. "  These  defects  had  never  been  so  palpable 
to  Horace  as  when  he  stooped  and  pressed  the 
massive  fingers  to  his  lips  ;  but  he  executed  him- 
self bravely,  and  held  them  there  quite  as  long 
as  was  becoming.  Nor  was  he  less  successful  in 
the  achievement  of  the  betrothal  embrace,  which 
shortly  afterwards  ensued.  Nevertheless,  when 
Miss  Welsted  hinted  that  she  would  prefer  being 
left  alone,  he  accepted  his  dismissal  very  patient- 
ly, on  the  condition  of  their  meeting  later  in  the 
evening ;  and  if  you  had  crossed  him  on  his  way 
homeward,  you  would  scarcely  have  guessed  that 
you  looked  on  the  winner  of  the  great  prize  in 
that  season's  lottery. 

The  potent  seniors  who  on  summer  afternoons 
congregate  in  a  special  window  of  the  Sanctorium 
are  not  prone  to  indulge  in  idle  gossip.  The  sub- 
jects there  are  for  the  most  part  such  as  are  like- 
ly to  interest,  on  political  or  other  grounds,  men 
holding  a  stake  in  the  country.  The  scandal  and 
chit-chat  of  the  hour  they  leave  to  the  smoking 
and  billiard  rooms,  where  is  found  the  lighter- 
minded  leaven  of  that  august  society.  Neverthe- 
less, on  the  following  day,  the  Welsted^  engage- 
ment was  fully  discussed  at  this  conclave ;  and 
Lord  Nithsdale  thought  the  news  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  an  inroad  into  his  wife's 
dressing-room  before  dinner. 

"We  need  not  have  been  anxious  about  Nina 
after  all, "  he  observed ;  "Mr.  Kendall  had  much 
more  substantial  objects  in  view,  it  seems,  than  a 
foolish  flirtation. " 

The  Lady  Rose  bit  her  lips,  as  if  the  intelli- 
gence only  half-pleased  her. 

"More  substantial,  certainly,  in  every  way. 


Well,  some  people's  luck  is  quite  provoking  ;  1 
have  no  patience  with  it." 

Lord  Nithsdale  smiled  gravely.  Not  particu- 
larly keen-sighted  in  ordinary  matters,  he  had 
begun  already  to  interpret  his  wife's  thoughts 
very  accurately. 

"So  you  had  designs  on  the  heiress  for  one 
of  your  proteges,  Rosie  ?  I  am  sorry  you  are  dis- 
appointed, but  it  almost  serves  you  right.  You 
should  leave  match-making  to  older  and  wiser 
heads." 

The  Countess  could  not  deny  the  imputation. 
She  had  never  yet  mentioned  the  scheme  to  the 
person  chiefly  interested  therein,  but  she  had 
certainly  speculated  as  to  Avenel's  chances  of 
success,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  lay  serious 
siege  to  the  heiress.  It  was  so  pleasant  to  fan- 
cy Regy  a  millionaire,  and  with  such  a  perfect 
temper  he  was  sure  to  make  any  woman  happy. 
She  had  laid  quite  a  train  of  combinations  for 
bringing  them  together,  and  here  were  all  these 
ingenious  schemes  shivered  as  hopelessly  as  Al- 
naschar's  glass. 

"  Never  mind  what  I  meant,"  she  said  rather 
impatiently.  "  If  I  am  disappointed,  I  dare  say 
I  am  not  the  only  one.  I  suppose  one  ought  to 
pity  poor  Miss  Welsted ;  but  I  have  no  compas- 
sion to  spare  for  people  I  hardly  know.  I  won- 
der what  Nina  will  say  to  it.  I  have  not  heard 
her  mention  his  name  lately,  and  I  fancy  they 
have  very  seldom  met.  I  am  to  take  her  to  the 
Martindales'  ball  to-night.  Mamma  is  still  nurs- 
ing her  cold. " 

The  season  was  thinning  out,  but  the  Martin- 
dales'  entertainment  was  always  crowded.  Their 
rooms  were  perfect  for  dancing,  and  their  suppers 
something  to  eat,  and  not  to  dream  of  afterwards. 
The -drive  thither  from  Carrington  Crescent,  where 
Lady  Nithsdale  picked  up  her  sister,  was  a  very 
short  one.  Nevertheless,  the  Countess  found  time 
to  say : 

"Have  you  heard  the  last  piece  of  news,  Nina? 
Miss  Welsted.  the  great  heiress,  you  know,  is  en- 
gaged at  last." 

"Engaged?  Not  to  Regy  Avenel  by  any 
chance?"  the  other  asked,  in  the  listless  way 
that  had  come  over  her  of  late. 

"No  such  luck,v  the  Countess  retorted  pettish- 
ly. "As  papa  would  say,  a  rank  outsider,  who 
ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  race.  There, 
you  would  never  guess.  It's  your  friend — not 
mine,  thank  goodness  ! — Mr.  Kendall. " 

Rose  Nithsdale  was  the  tenderest-hearted  creat- 
ure breathing.  She  would  not  willingly  have  dealt 
to  her  bitterest  enemy  such  a  stab  as  she  now 
dealt  to  her  pet  sister;  but  she  was  utterly  in 
the  dark,  you  must  remember,  as  to  the  state  of 
Nina's  feelings,  and  had  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
she  touched  anything  more  sensitive  than  a  fool- 
ish fancy,  cured  long  ago. 

Gwendoline  Marston  reared  herself  out  of  the 
corner  where  she  leant,  and  sat  for  a  few  seconds 
quite  upright,  without  speaking.  Then  she  said 
in  a  slow,  measured  voice,  like  a  child  repeating 
a  lesson  painfully  learned  by  rote  • 

"Horace — Kendall — and  this  is  true?" 

"Perfectly  true, "Lady  Nithsdale  returned  in- 
differently. "Hugh  brought  it  from  the  Sanc- 
torium this  afternoon,  and  they  don't  deal  in 
canards  there.  A  curious  piece  of  luck,  isn't  it  ? 
But  you  needn't  look  so  thunderstricken. " 

A  lamp  flashed  in  just  then  on  Nina's  wide 
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fixed  eyes ;  and,  at  the  same  instant,  there  flash- 
ed across  Lady  Nithsdale's  mind  a  vague  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth — a  suspicion  which,  had  it  come 
a  little  sooner,  would  have  made  her  bite  her  tongue 
through  rather  than  speak  so  carelessly. 

One  word  in  the  last  sentence  was  not  so  ill- 
chosen,  after  all.  Walking  along  the  conven- 
tional paths  of  society,  with  no  Asmodean  advan- 
tages, we  may  be  reminded  now  and  then  of  poor 
Duchess  May,  when 

She  stood  up  in  bitter  case, 
With  a  pale  and  steadfast  face ; 

Toll  slowly. 

Like  a  statue  thunderstrook, 
That,  though  shivered,  seems  to  look 
Right  against  the  thunder-place. 

But,  before  Lady  Nithsdale  could  put  either 
pity  or  penitence  into  words,  Nina  sank  back  into 
her  corner  again,  closing  her  eyes. 

"  We  shall  see  them  to-night,  I  suppose?"  she 
said  quite  quietly. 

And  then  Lady  Nithsdale  knew  that,  whatever 
sorrow  might  be  lying  at  her  little  sister's  heart, 
there  was  no  fear  that  the  world  would  be  made 
ware  of  it.  She  did  not  answer  the  half-ques- 
tion ;  but  her  hand  somehow  stole  into  Nina's ; 
and  the  girl  held  it  fast,  as  one  who,  even  with 
some  such  help,  can  scarcely  master  a  paroxysm 
of  pain.  She  was  holding  it  so  still,  when  their 
carriage  stopped  at  the  Martindales'  door. 

As  she  followed  her  sister  up  the  staircase,  she 
overheard  a  whisper — "Looks  wonderfully  hand- 
some to-night."  She  knew  perfectly  well  for 
whom  the  remark  was  meant,  and  smiled  a  sau- 
cy smile,  and  lifted  her  haughty  little  head  like 
a  thorough  Marston.  All  know  their  motto  — 
Poinct  FaUlir. 

As  the  sisters  passed  through  the  first  door 
they  came  upon  Avenel,  who  was  evidently  wait- 
ing for  them. 

"You  are  engaged  to  me  for  the  next  waltz, 
Nina,  remember,"  he  said. 

The  girl  understood  him  quite  well ;  and,  as 
she  took  his  arm,  looked  up  into  his  face  grate- 
fully. And  Lady  Nithsdale  did  so,  partly  at  least ; 
for  she  did  not  feel  surprised,  much  less  vexed,  at 
what,  under  any  other  circumstances,  she  would 
have  considered  a  breach  of  allegiance. 

"Are — are  they  here  ?"  Nina  asked  almost  in- 
audibly,  when  they  had  made  some  way  through 
the  throng. 

4 '  Yes,"  he  answered.  And  so  they  moved  on 
slowly  and  silently,  till  they  came  over  against  a 
group  in  the  second  saloon,  at  which  many  glances 
had  already  been  levelled. 

By  virtue  of  seniority,  Lady  Mandrake  was  the 
chief  personage  therein.  The  aspect  of  the  wor- 
thy dame  was  decidedly  louring.  She  sat  there 
upright  and  grim,  with  the  air  of  one  determined 
to  carry  out  to  the  letter  a  certain  duty  without 
dissembling  a  distaste  for  it.  Close  to  her  stood 
Horace  Kendall,  who  had  scarcely  yet  learned  to 
bear  himself  quite  as  becomes  an  accepted  suit- 
or. He  had  answered  several  congratulations — 
for  the  engagement  was  now  publicly  announced 
— cleverly  enough ;  nevertheless,  he  seemed  nerv- 
ous and  ill  at  ease,  and  ever  and  anon  glanced 
over  his  shoulder  as  if  he  expected  something  or 
somebody  to  appear.  Last,  though  certainly  not 
least,  of  the  trio  was  Miss  Welsted  herself.  Even 
u  partial  friend  must  have  allowed  that  the  heir- 
ess was  not  looking  her  best  that  evening.  The 


last  few  days  had  been  full  of  excitement,  and 
excitement  on  sanguine  complexions  like  hers 
tells  very  unbecomingly.  Somehow,  too,  her  dress 
— brilliant  azure,  trimmed  with  lace— rather  seem- 
ed to  enhance  than  to  tone  down  this  effect. 

"I  can't  look  at  her  without  humming  'The 
Red,  White,  and  Blue,'  "  Harry  Jekyl  observed. 
And  truly  the  parallel,  though  malicious,  was  not 
inapt. 

^Seeing  her  chaperone  execute  a  salute  a  la 
Commandeur — Lady  Mandrake  on  this  especial 
evening  was  chary  of  even  such  stony  civilities — 
Miss  Welsted  looked  up  to  see  who  was  thus  fa- 
vored, and  thus  her  eyes  and  Gwendoline  Mars- 
ton's  met.  The  heiress  was  as  self-possessed  and 
self-reliant  a  person  as  you  could  easily  find,  but 
she  certainly  was  not  equal  to  this  occasion.  She 
read,  thoroughly  well,  the  meaning  of  the  satiric 
glance  that  roved  all  over  her  own  expansive  fig- 
ure, and  she  knew  that  the  comparison  was  not 
drawn  by  herself  alone  betwixt  her  uncouth  con- 
tours and  the  other's  lithesome  grace.  Had  she 
been  on  speaking  terms  with  her  rival,  her  posi- 
tion would  have  been  less  embarrassing.  Any 
thing,  in  fact,  would  have  been  better  than  sitting 
there  helplessly,  conscious  of  growing  hotter  and 
redder  every  instant. 

A  disinterested  bystander  might  have  been  pro- 
voked if  he  could  have  detected  the  passion  work- 
ing then  within  those  two  women — each  of  them 
in  her  own  way  worthy  of  honest  love — and  have 
realized  for  whose  sake  such  passion  was  stirred. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  strange  in  this. 
All  who  have  read  King  Lear  will  remember  how 
the  peace  and  honor  of  two  royal  houses  were 
wofully  wrecked,  only  that  the  false,  fair -faced 
bastard  might  be  able  to  boast  as  he  lay  a-dying — 

Yet  Edmund  was  beloved. 

Kendall's  attention  had  been  called  off  for  a 
moment ;  but,  turning  his  head  as  a  person  to 
whom  he  had  been  speaking  passed  on,  he  saw 
the  disturbance  on  the  face  of  his  betrothed  and 
— its  cause.  To  say  that  he  was  put  to  confu- 
sion very  faintly  expresses  Horace's  state  of 
mind.  His  cunning,  or  tact,  if  you  like  to  call 
it  so,  could  carry  him  through  any  small  dilem- 
ma, but  it  was  quite  useless  in  an  emergency 
like  this.  He  was  quick-witted  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  significance  of  Nina's  appearance, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  man  who  had  so  lately 
put  him  to  open  shame,  and  to  feel  that  there 
could  no  longer  be  peace,  or  even  a  hollow  truce, 
betwixt  himself  and  Lord  Daventiy's  daughter. 
Moreover,  he  saw  that  Avenel  was  well  aware  of 
his  embarrassment,  and  relished  it  keenly.  A 
desperate  impulse,  that  he  could  not  afterwards 
account  for,  prompted  him  to  take  a  step  for- 
ward, half  stretching  out  his  hand.  A  faint  smile 
showed  that  the  gesture  was  not  lost  on  Lady 
Gwendoline  Marston ;  then,  with  a  slight  bend 
of  her  slender  neck,  she  glided  away  through  an 
opening  in  the  throng. 

No  cut  direct  could  have  been  half  so  galling 
as  that  cold,  quiet  farewell.  Yet  farewells  less 
bitter  have  been  spoken  on  the  decks  of  outward- 
bound  ships  by  those  who  could  never  hope  to 
meet  again  on  earth ;  ay,  and  on  deathbeds,  by 
those  who,  unless  the  mercy  of  Heaven  be  bound- 
less, could  scarcely  hope  to  meet  again  in  eternity ! 

"  You  are  a  trump,  Nina !"  Avenel  muttered ; 
"you  did  that  superbly." 
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THE   CUT  DIRECT. 


She  glanced  up  at  him  with  the  prettiest  disdain. 

"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  scream,  or 
faint,  or  amuse  all  these  people  with  a  scene? 
Merci !  Did  you  not  tell  me,  not  so  long  ago, 
that  I  was  too  young  for  stage  tricks  ?  I  think 
I  am  too  young  to  wear  willow  either,  even  if 
wreaths  were  not  out  of  fashion.  Didn't  they 


look  happy  ?  But  if  happiness  makes  one  look 
so  hot  and  red,  I  think  I  should  prefer  a  little 
mild  melancholy.  I  don't  wonder,  quite  so  much 
now,  that  Rosie  found  you  intractable.  Ah  !  you 
needn't  look  unconscious ;.  I  know  what  has  been 
her  pet  scheme  lately.  She  certainly  is  over- 
whelming!" 
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*«It  will  take  a  wiser  head  than  Lady  Rose's 
to  make  my  fortune,"  he  answered  gravely. 
4 'Though  it's  very  nice  to  be  schemed  for,  I 
should  make  a  poor  prince-consort  for  such  a  tre- 
mendous royalty. " 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  afterwards  that  the 
whole  world  might  not  have  listened  to.  Her 
partners — comparing  notes,  at  Platt's,  far  into  the 
small  hours — agreed  unanimously  that  Gwendo- 
line Marston  was  in  "  ripping  form"  that  even- 
ing ;  and  Lady  Nithsdale  —  watching  her  little 
sister,  anxiously,  for  a  while — felt  sure  that  no 
harm  had  been  done  beyond  a  heart-graze,  al- 
ready nearly  healed.  Let  us  assume  that  they 
all  were  right.  If  we  can  carry  our  own  burdens 
lightly,  without  stooping  or  staggering,  there  is 
surely  no  Jaw  that  obliges  us  to  lay  them  in  the 
scale,  that  busybodies  may  test  their  weight  to  a 
grain. 

As  the  crowd  closed  in  behind  Avenel  and  his 
companion,  Kendall  drew  his  breath  hard,  like  a 
man  relieved  of  some  choking  pressure;  and, 
leaning  over  Miss  Welsted,  tried  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  conversation  where  it  hadJbeen  broken 
off  some  minutes  before.  But  that  he  spoke,  send 
she  listened,  under  a  certain  constraint  was  per- 
fectly evident.  Lady  Mandrake's  voice  had  .sel- 
dom sounded  so  pleasantly  in  Horace's  ears  as 
when,  after  a  whispered  conversation  with  her 
charge,  she  asked  him  to  call  her  carriage. 

Soon  afterwards  he  found  himself  in  the  smok- 
ing-room of  his  club,  listening  to  the  comments, 
wondering  or  envious,  on  the  brilliant  change  in 
his  prospects.  But  all  this  incense — under  the 
semblance  of  unconcern,  he  inhaled  it  greedily 
enough,  Heaven  knows — did  not  so  possess  Ken- 
dall's brain  as  to  bring  placid  sleep,  or  to  baffle 
the  busy  mockers  of  Dreamland. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WHEN  the  affianced  couple  met  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  no  allusion  was  made  by  either  to  the 
rencontre  of  the  previous  evening.  Kendall,  of 
course,  was  not  likely  to  broach  the  subject,;  and 
Mary  Welsted  had  tact  enough  to  see  that  it  was 
best  avoided.  It  was  abundantly  clear  that  no 
rivalry  or  interference  was  to  be  apprehended 
thenceforth  from  Gwendoline  Marston ;  and,  like 
a  sensible  woman,  she  was  content  to  profit  by 
the  present  without  raking  up  the  past.  Never- 
theless—  much,  it  must  be  owned,  to  Horace's 
relief— it  was  evident  that  she  neither  expected 
nor  desired  demonstrative  love-making,  and  their 
common  future  was  discussed  in  an  exceedingly 
matter-of-fact  way.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  heiress's  faults,  avarice  was  not  among  them  ; 
and,  if  her  own  wishes  could  have  been  carried 
)ut,  there  would  have  been  little  trouble  on  the 
point  of  settlements.  But  they  were  only  wishes 
after  all. 

Nearly  a  year  had  still  to  elapse  before  she 
would  cease  to  be  a  minor :  whilst  her  wardship 
lasted  she  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  her 
guardian,  dispose  of  the  smallest  portion  of  her 
inheritance.  According  to  the  provisions  of  her 
father's  will,  in  case  of  her  dying  unmarried  be- 
fore attaining  her  majority,  the  entire  property 
would  pass  to  her  nearest  male  relative — a  York- 
shire clergyman,  endowed  with  a  small  living  and 
a  large  family.  The  testator  hardly  knew  his 


cousin  by  sight ;  but  he  knew  him  to  be  an  hon- 
est, honorable  man,  such  a  one  as  might  be  trust- 
ed with  the  responsibility  of  founding  a  family. 
Though  James  Welsted  had  personally  no  ambi- 
tion, he  was  not  minded  to  leave  the  distribution 
of  his  great  wealth  to  chance,  or  to  risk  its  being 
dribbled  away  through  many  channels ;  still  less 
did  he  fancy  the  idea  of  its  furnishing  a  piece  de 
resistance  for  endless  legal  banquets. 

This  state  of  things  was  new,  not  to  say  start- 
ling, to  Kendall ;  and,  though  he  listened  with 
much  outward  complacency,  the  skein  of  his 
thoughts  was  somewhat  ravelled. 

Under  the  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  defer  the  marriage  some  nine  months,  so  that 
the  settlements  might  be  drawn  up  in  accordance 
with  the  heiress's  own  liberal  notions,  rather  than 
trust  to  such  concessions  as  might  be  wrung  from 
the  stern  probity  of  her  guardian — a  stiff  cus- 
tomer to  deal  with,  if  report  spoke  truth  ?  On 
the  other  hand  was  to  be  takeainto  considera- 
tion the  danger  of  Mary  Welsted  dying  in  the 
interval ;  but,  reviewing  the  robust  proportions 
of  his  betrothed,  Horace  decided  within  himself 
that  the  risk  was  by  no  means  a  formidable  one. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  he  would  prefer  to  wait. 
However,  as  unnecessary  delay  did  not  appear  to 
enter  into  the  lady's  calculations,  he  could  not 
decently  suggest  such  a  thing,  and  was  fain  to 
accept  the  position  with  the  best  possible  grace. 
The  heiress  was  to  have  an  interview  with  her 
guardian  that  same  day,  and  after  this,  perhaps, 
he  would  see  his  way  somewhat  clearer. 

"  What  does  your  mother  say  ?"  Miss  Welsted 
asked,  all  at  once.  "You  have  written  to  her, 
of  course  ?" 

Horace  almost  started.  This  was  the  very 
first  time,  since  he  left  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
that  any  one  had  alluded  to  a  single  member 
thereof.  But  his  confusion  only  lasted  a  minute 
or  so. 

"  She  is  in  the  seventh  heaven,  of  course,"  he 
answered.  "  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  I  do 
wish  I  had  brought  her  letter  to  show  you, 
though  you  would  have  laughed  at  it,  I  dare  say. 
My  poor  mother  has  not  quite  forgotten  yet  that 
she  was  bred  in  Provence,  and  her  fondness  for 
me  amounts  to  infatuation." 

' '  No,  I  shouldn't  have  laughed ;  and  I  shouldn't 
have  considered  her  so  infatuated  as  you  do.  I 
wonder  whether  she'll  like  me  ?  I  am  not  what 
is  called  a  '  taking  person,'  I  am  afraid ;  but  I 
get  on  pretty  well  with  some  people." 

Any  other  than  Horace  Kendall  would  have 
been  moved  by  the  earnestness  of  the  homely 
face,  but  his  heart  turned  towards  her  not  a  whit 
more  tenderly.  Neither  then  nor  thereafter  did 
one  better  impulse  hallow,  were  it  but  for  an  in- 
stant, his  sordid  greed ;  yet,  as  you  may  fancy, 
not  the  less  profuse  was  his  lip-gratitude. 

He  would  not  listen  to  her  if  she  spoke  so  un- 
justly of  herself ;  but,  before  she  had  known  his 
mother  a  day,  she  would  have  no  such  misgiv- 
ings. To  make  them  acquainted  was  the  thing 
he  most  wished,  only  he  had  scarcely  liked  to 
propose  it.  If  she  would  not  think  herself  neg- 
lected, he  would  run  down  to  Swetenham  to-mor- 
row, and  persuade  Mrs.  Kendall  to  come  up  tc 
town  for  a  week  at  least.  She  was  a  sad  stay- 
at-home  ;  but  now  she  would  gladly  return  with 
him,  he  felt  sure.  He  need  not  be  absent  twen- 
ty-four hours. 
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His  distaste  for  the  unlucky  girl  to  whom  he 
had  plighted  his  troth  scarcely  amounted  to  an- 
tipathy, yet  he  caught  eagerly  at  the  first  excuse 
for  absenting  himself  from  her  presence.  Before 
they  were  riveted,  the  golden  fetters  began  to 
gall ;  and  as  she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
with  more  of  trust  and  fondness  than  she  had 
hitherto  shown,  it  was  not  compunction  at  the 
lie  he  was  enacting  that  caused  him  to  shrink  ever 
so  little  from  the  caress. 

"That  is  a  good,  kind  thought,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  hope  you  will  per- 
suade your  mother  to  return  with  you ;  but  don't 
hurry  back  on  my  account :  I  promise  not  to 
think  myself  neglected.  It  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  face  this  awful  guardian  of  mine  when 
you  return.  Perhaps  his  growl  will  be  the  worst 
part  of  him,  after  all." 

So,  on  the  following  day,  the  affianced  suitor 
betook  himself  to  Swetenham.  The  fashion  of 
his  reception  there  will  be  easy  to  imagine.  A 
quarter  of  a  century's  sojourn  in  the  land  of  fogs 
and  frosts  had  not  sobered  down  A  dele  Deshon 
to  the  level  of  decorous  British  matronhood;  and 
she  could  be  passionate  in  her  joys  and  sorrows 
still,  on  much  lighter  provocation  than  now,  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  her  Prince  Charming  be- 
ing installed  in  a  statelier  castle  than  she  had  ever 
dared  to  build  for  him  in  Cloudland.  She  was 
half  tempted  to  bribe  the  church-ringers  to  wel- 
come her  son  with  the  full  strength  of  their 
chimes,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the  fear  that 
such  homage  might  be  displeasing  to  its  object, 
with  the  uncertainty  of  whose  taste  it  was  not 
safe  to  trifle. 

Any  one  who  could  have  assisted  invisibly  at 
the  family  party  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coolness  with  which  Kendall  pere 
listened  to  the  details  of  the  rare  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  his  only  child.  The  expression 
of  his  cold,  crafty  fox- face  could  never  have  been 
mistaken  for  sympathy,  and  his  small  eyes  twin- 
kled rather  with  malicious  cunning  than  parental 
pride.  Soon  after  dinner  he  took  himself  off  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  and  left  the  other  two  to 
savor  their  triumph. 

The  evening — a  pleasant  one  on  the  whole — 
did  not  pass  without  a  slight  difference  of  opinion 
betwixt  the  pair.  This  arose  on  a  suggestion  of 
Mrs.  Kendall  that  her  son  should  write  and  com- 
municate the  brilliant  change  in  his  prospects  to 
the  squire  of  Vernon  Mallory,  who  vvas  still  in 
enforced  exile. 

"  He  has  had  nothing  but  worry  of  late,  poor 
fellow !"  Adele  said  with  a  sigh  $  "  and  I  know 
he  would  be  pleased  at  the  news  coming  directly 
from  you.  This  is  not  the  time  to  forget  what 
we  owe  him. " 

Men  of  Kendall's  stamp  are  usually  prone  to 
spurn  the  ladder  by  which  they  have  mounted ; 
and,  when  the  bridge  has  once  carried  them  safely 
over,  care  not  how  soon  it  goes  to  ruin  and  wreck. 

"You  know  best  what  your  own  debts  amount 
to,  mother, "  he  said  sneeringly.  ' '  A  place  in  the 
Rescript  Office,  and  an  odd  hundred  or  two  to 
start  me,  I  think  about  express  mine.  I  don't 
see  why  I  should  trouble  myself  about  it.  The 
news  will  read  quite  as  pleasantly  when  it  comes 
from  you." 

Adele  bit  her  lip — a  full  scarlet  lip  still— and 
the  color  sank  in  her  face  as  she  pressed  her 
hand  on  her  side. 


"Don't  speak  like  that,"  she  said  in  a  low, 
tremulous  voice.  "It  hurts  me.  If  you  won't 
do  as  much  on  your  own  account,  surely  you  will 
not  refuse  to  do  it  on  mine  ?" 

The  other  apparently  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  prolong  the  discussion. 

"Very  well;  I'll  see  about  it,"  he  grumbled. 
And  with  this  concession  his  mother  was  fain  to 
be  content. 

Early  on  the  following  day  Dr.  Kendall  re- 
quired a  private  interview  with  his  son.  What 
he  had  to  say — short,  and  very  much  to  the 
point — possibly  did  more  credit  to  his  head  than 
to  his  heart.  There  are  things  so  unutterably 
base  that,  whether  they  occur  in  the  course  of 
fact  or  fiction,  they  are  best  left  unrecorded. 
Therefore  the  arguments  with  which  the  doctor 
enforced  his  claim — not  an  exorbitant  one,  it 
must  be  owned — to  a  share  in  the  advantages  of 
the  proposed  alliance  shall  have  no  place  here, 
specially  as  their  nature  may  easily  be  guessed. 

In  spite  of  Miss  Welsted's  freedom  from  prej- 
udice and  large  democratic  views,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  how  she  would  have  received  a 
secret  that  Dr.  Kendall  might,  had  he  chosen, 
have  revealed.  At  any  rate,  Horace  did  not 
choose  to  make  the  experiment ;  and  he  would 
have  purchased  silence  at  a  higher  price  than 
was  now  demanded.  That  he  long  ago  suspect- 
ed, and  more  than  suspected,  the  ugly  truth,  is 
most  probable ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  it  had 
been  placed  before  him  in  its  bare  deformity;  and 
he  went  out  of  his  reputed  father's  presence  much 
in  the  condition  of  a  drummed-out  soldier,  who, 
callous  to  all  other  ignominy,  still  winces  a  little 
whilst  the  smart  of  the  branding  lasts. 

No  very  hard  words  had  passed  between  the 
two.  It  was  a  mere  question  of  exchange  and 
barter.  The  younger  man  was  not  wont  to 
waste  his  heroics ;  and  the  elder,  if  you  had 
flung  a  crown -piece  at  his  head  with  a  curse, 
would  have  stooped  contentedly  to  pick  up  the 
coin  out  of  the  kennel. 

Nevertheless,  hardly  any  consideration  short 
of  necessity  would  have  tempted  Horace  to  tarry 
another  night  under  that  roof.  He  said  as  much 
to  his  mother,  indeed ;  and,  if  her  preparations 
had  not  been  so  simple,  she  would  have  made  no 
demur  about  their  hurried  departure  after  looking 
once  into  his  face. 

The  journey  back  to  town  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  blithesome  one.  Though  Kendall 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  morning's  interview,  his  sullen  si- 
lence was  significant  enough,  even  without  the 
scowl  that  ever  and  anon  shot  from  under  his 
bent  brows;  and  Adele V flushed  cheeks  and 
drooping  eyelids  showed  that  there  was  woman- 
liness enough  left  in  her  warped  nature  to  make 
her  feel  ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  her  son, 
since  she  knew  him  to  have  been  made  aware, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  of  her  ancient 
shame. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  radiant  than 
the  demeanor  of  the  pair  when,  on  the  following 
morning,  they  had  audience  of  Miss  Welsted. 
Certainly  the  latter  need  not  have  disquieted 
herself  as  to  how  she  would  be  welcomed  by  her 
future  mother-in-law.  Perhaps  a  person  of  more 
refined  taste  might  have  been  somewhat  op- 
pressed by  Mrs.  Kendall's  "gushing;"  but  the 
heiress  rather  liked  it  than  otherwise.  It  had 
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the  charm  of  novelty ;  for  her  lot  had  hitherto 
been  cast  amongst  staid  and  steady  people,  and 
any  thing  that  was  overstrained  she  set  down  to 
Proven9al  enthusiasm. 

So  every  thing  went  swimmingly  on.  The 
formidable  guardian — though  he  evidently  re- 
garded his  ward's  choice  with  no  great  admira- 
tion or  favor — showed  himself  more  tractable 
than  had  been  expected;  and,  before  a  week 
had  passed,  Horace  congratulated  himself  on  not 
having  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  delay  in  com- 
pleting the  contract. 

Miss  Welsted's  presence  at  Kineton  for  a  while 
was  for  many  reasons  desirable ;  so  she  proceeded 
thither — escorted  by  Mr.  Garden,  her  guardian, 
and  her  quondam  governess,  who  had  for  some 
time  past  performed  such  sheep-dog  duty  as  it 
was  beneath  Lady  Mandrake's  dignity  to  under- 
take. That  excellent  chaperon  bade  adieu  to 
her  charge  with  much  civility  and  kindness;  but 
she  did  not  precisely  weep  upon  her  neck,  as  she 
would  probably  have  done  had  the  match  been 
of  her  own  making.  It  was  with  a  certain  re- 
luctance— she  was  so  hampered  by  engagements, 
she  said — that  she  promised  positively  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  nuptials,  that  were  to  take  place  early 
in  September. 

Although  Horace  could  hardly  be  said  to  miss 
his  betrothed,  the  days  ensuing  her  departure 
dragged  somewhat  heavily.  They  were  days  of 
perfect  liberty,  for  the  laziest  Sybarite  would  not 
have  murmured  at  occasional  visits  to  Lincoln's 
Inn  on  such  pleasant  business.  However,  he  re- 
gretted, now  and  then,  that  he  had  resigned  his 
appointment  in  the  Rescript  Office  go  hastily. 
He  knew  himself  to  be  no  favorite  there,  and  did 
not  flatter  himself  that  the  congratulations  of  his 
former  fellows  would  be  very  sincere ;  but,  if  he 
had  got  no  sympathy,  he  would  at  least  haVe 
known  that  he  was  envied — no  mean  satisfac- 
tion :  it  was  a  capital  lounging-place  too,  for  the 
work  was  nearly  always  nominal.  He  had  not 
even  his  mother  to  talk  to  or  to  tease,  for  Mrs. 
Kendall  left  town  the  day  after  Miss  Welsted. 

The  general  exodus  was  now  in  full  progress, 
and  a  more  popular  man  than  Kendall  would  not 
seldom  have  been  condemned  to  a  solitary  club- 
dinner.  As  he  walked  home  after  one  of  those 
dreary  repasts,  he  felt  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  conventionalities  which  prevented  him  just 
now  from  being  a  guest  at  Kineton.  If  the  place 
were  ever  so  dull,  it  would  be  his  own,  or  virtually 
his  own,  very  soon,  and  the  sense  of  proprietor- 
ship would  make  his  walks  abroad  there  rather 
pleasant.  He  was  tempted  to  invent  some  decent 
pretext  that  might  excuse  his  running  down,  if 
only  for  a  day.  A  little  solitude  will  work  won- 
ders, sometimes,  in  forcing  domestic  affections 
that  otherwise  would  be  slow  in  flowering. 

A  reading-lamp  was  burning  in  his  sitting- 
room  when  he  entered  it.  He  glanced  carelessly 
at  his  writing-table,  where  his  letters  were  usu- 
ally laid,  to  see  if  any  had  come  by  the  last  post. 
There  were  no  letters,  but  there  was — a  telegram. 

The  feats  of  the  electric  battery  stand,  clearly, 
first  and  foremost  amongst  the  achievements  of 
this  wonder-working  century:  nevertheless,  I 
have  great  doubts  whether  the  span  of  human 
existence  is  not  materially  affected  by  the  addi- 
tional strain  on  the  nerves.  Gamblers  on  the 
Turf  or  Stock  Exchange,  or  even  perfectly  legit- 
imate speculators,  doubtless  get  used  to  it."  They 


flinch  no  more  before  the  dusky-yellow  envelopes 
than  others  do  before  the  blue-wove  packets,  di- 
rected in  a  fair  clerkly  hand,  that  add  so  mate- 
rially to  the  merriment  of  each  Christmastide. 
But  nine  ordinary  people  out  often  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  a  certain  sinking  of  the  heart  at  first  sight 
of  one  of  these  messages,  the  import  whereof 
they  cannot  guess — or  guess  only  too  truly. 

"Ill  news  travels  apace"  was  a  proverb  in 
vogue  long  before  Volta  was  born,  and  even  now- 
adays, when  our  ships  come  in,  our  correspond- 
ents ere  content  as  a  rule  to  advise  us  thereof  by 
post.  It  is  only  when  they  have  a  wreck  to  an- 
nounce— the  wreck,  perchance,  of  our  very  last 
venture — that  they  work  the  wires  with  a  will. 

Kendall  would  have  treated  any  possible  dis- 
aster that  could  have  befallen  his  neighbor  with 
a  calm  philosophy,  but  when  it  was  a  question  of 
his  own  misfortune  his  sensibilities  were  wonder- 
fully keen,  and  you  would  not  have  supposed 
that  a  grain  of  stoicism  was  to  be  found  in  his 
whole  composition.  He  felt  sick  and  faint  as  he 
took  up  the  ominous  missive,  and  his  hand  shook 
as  he  opened  it.  This  is  what  he  read : 

Kineton,  5.30  P.M. 

A  fearful  accident  has  happened.  Come  im- 
mediately. J.  GARDEN. 

Not  a  word  as  to  who  was  the  sufferer ;  but 
that  was  quite  needless.  There  was  but  one  life 
at  Kineton  in  which  he  had  any  interest,  and  this 
life,  he  knew  very  well,  was  the  one  imperilled, 
if  not  already  ended.  Poring  over  the  paper  in 
a  dull,  mechanical  way,  he  became  at  last  aware, 
from  the  date  of  its  delivery  at  the  London  office, 
that  the  message  must  have  arrived  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  time  when  he  went  out  after  dress- 
ing. If  he  had  got  it  then  he  might  just  have 
caught  the  down-mail,  now  it  was  impossible  to 
start  before  morning. 

He  had  just  sense  enough  to  realize  this ;  he 
realized  little  more,  as  he  sat  there  staring  Avith 
haggard,  vacant  eyes.  Amongst  all  the  feelings 
seething"  within  him,  there  was  not  one  with 
which  an  honest  man  or  woman  would  sympa- 
thize ;  yet  if  any  of  you  who  read  these  pages 
have  spent  one  of  those  awful  periods  of  enforced 
inaction,  when  your  presence  is  urgently  needed 
at  some  tragedy  being  enacted  elsewhere,  you 
may,  perchance,  hold  even  such  a  creature  as 
this  not  wholly  undeserving  of  pity.  The  brandy 
that  he  drank  in  the  course  of  the  night  would 
have  stupefied  him  at  any  other  time ;  now  it 
only  steadied  his  hands  enough  to  enable  them 
to  pack  a  few  necessaries  that  he  must  take  with 
him  ;  for  before  his  servant,  who  slept  out  of  the 
house,  could  come  in  the  morning,  Horace  hoped 
to  be  miles  away. 

He  got  to  the  station  somehow,  and  took  the 
first  train,  though  it  was  one  of  the  slowest,  and 
reached  Kineton  little  earlier  than  the  express 
starting  two  hours  later.  But  motion  ever  so 
dilatory  was  better  than  sitting  still.  When  he 
reached  his  destination  at  last  he  found  a  dog- 
cart waiting  for  him. 

"How  is  your  mistress?"  he  asked  of  the 
groom  standing  at  the  horse's  head. 

Kendall's  voice  was  so  husky  that  the  man 
had  almost  to  guess  at  the  words ;  but,  knowing 
what  the  first  question  would  be,  he  had  his  an- 
swer ready. 

"Mortal  bad,  sir.     We  all  hoped  you'd  ha 
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come  by  the  night  mail.  I  'most  doubt  if  you 
will  find  her  alive  now.  You  had  better  let  me 
drive  please"— Kendall  was  fumbling  helplessly 
with  the  reins— "the  mare's  a  bit  awkward  till 
she  gets  into  your  hands,  and  we  haven't  a  min- 
ute to  spare." 

The  distance  was  not  great,  and  the  trotting 
mare  did  it  in  fair  match-time,  but  before  they 
drew  up  at  Kineton-hall  door  Horace  had  heard 
all  the  details  of  the  disaster. 

Miss  Welsted  had  gone  out  in  her  pony-car- 
riage as  usual.  The  tiger,  occupying  the  tiny 
back  seat,  was  a  mere  child :  she  had  no  other 
attendant,  for  the  governess  who  usually  accom- 
panied her  chanced  to  be  unwell  that  afternoon. 
The  ponies  were  young  and  rather  hot,  but  she 
had  driven  them  several  times  before,  and  they 
had  never  shown  any  symptom  of  vice.  The 
flies  had  fretted  them,  perhaps,  while  they  were 
standing,  for  they  pulled  more  than  usual,  even  at 
starting ;  but  Miss  Welsted,  being  strong  in  the 
wrist  and  perfectly  fearless— though  by  no  means 
a  scientific  whip — rather  liked  this  than  other- 
wise. They  were  about  half  way  down  the  av- 
enue that  led  to  the  lodge  gates,  when  one  of  the 
Highland  cattle  feeding  in  the  park  rose  sudden- 
ly from  behind  a  patch  of  fern,  and  bolted  across 
the  road.  The  ponies  gave  a  mad  bound  that 
started  every  bolt  in  the  fore-carriage,  and  the 
next  instant  they  were  away. 

The  solitary  witness  of  what  happened  after- 
wards, besides  being  stunned  at  the  time,  was  too 
stupefied  with  terror  and  grief  to  give  a  very  clear 
account  of  it. 

"  His  mistress  did  not  seem  much  frightened," 
he  said,  ' '  and  she  never  screamed  out  once.  But, 
as  they  tore  round  the  last  turn  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  lodge,  he  heard  her  say,  quite  softly, '  God 
help  us!  They  are  shut!'  Then  he  stood  up 
and  screamed  with  all  his  might -^to  open  the 
gates;  but  the  lodge-keeper  ran  out  a  second 
too  late. 

Perhaps  the  runaways  could  not  have  stopped 
themselves  then  if  they  would.  At  any  rate,  they 
never  slackened  their  pace,  but  crashed  full  front 
against  the  bars.  The  shock  pitched  the  lad — 
a  mere  featherweight  —  sheer  over  the  fence 
amongst  the  garden-shrubs.  When  his  senses 
came  back,  he  saw  amongst  the  wreck  of  iron 
and  wood — for  the  gates  too  were  shattered — 
one  of  the  ponies  stone  dead,  and  the  other  help- 
lessly maimed,  and  his  mistress  in  the  lodge-keep- 
er's arms,  lying  white  and  still. 

Mary  Welsted  was  not  dead,  though  when  the 
doctor  saw  her  half  an  hour  afterwards  he  de- 
cided it  to  be  a  desperate  case  of  brain-concus- 
sion, and  all  the  science  that  was  soon  summoned 
to  her  aid  only  confirmed  that  verdict. 

Mr.  Carden  met  Kendall  in  the  hall  as  he  en- 
tered, and  beckoned  him  into  the  library.  The 
old  man's  face  was  very  sorrowful,  and  his  eye- 
lids, perhaps,  were  heavy  with  something  else  be- 
sides a  long  night's  watch.  His  manner  was  in- 
finitely more  cordial  now  than  when,  a  fortnight 
ago,  he  went  through  the  forms  of  congratula- 
tion. 

"I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart," 
he  said.  "It  may  be  some  slight  comfort  to 
know  that  you  have  not  come  too  late,  and  that 
if  you  had  come,  last  night  it  would  have  availed 
nothing.  She  has  never  spoken  since,  or  even 
opened  her  eyes." 


' '  Is  there  no  hope  ?"  Horace  asked  faintly. 

"Absolutely  none.  Indeed,  we  ought  to  hope 
that  the  release  will  come  speedily.  You  will 
know  why  when  you  have  seen  her.  Will  you 
come  at  once  ?" 

They  went  up  stairs  together.  On  the  first 
landing  Kendall  stood  still,  listening  and  trem- 
bling. 

Down  the  corridor,  from  a  room  at  the  farther 
end,  there  came  a  sound  such  as  few  can  hear 
for  the  first  time  unawed — a  sound  which,  once 
heard,  is  not  easily  forgotten — a  sound  more  ter- 
rible in  its  monotony  than  any  sharp,  sudden 
cry — a  sound  which,  though  it  savors  of  both,  is 
neither  gasp  nor  groan — a  sound  that  forces  us, 
in  our  own  despite,  to  believe  that  unconscious- 
ness is  not  insensibility — a  sound,  perhaps  more 
significant  than  any  other,  of  the  prolonged  ago- 
ny of  a  parting  soul. 

"  It  has  gone  on  so  ever  since  she  was  brought 
in,"  Mr.  Carden  said,  answering  the  other's  look 
of  frightened  inquiry.  "They  have  tried  tre- 
panning without  the  slightest  effect.  I  don't 
wonder  that  you  are  overcome.  It  has  tried  us 
allrfearfully." 

Kendall  paused  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
spoke  in  a  weak,  hesitating  voice : 

"  If  there  is  no  chance  of  her  knowing  me,  do 
you  think  I  had  better — ' 

The  elder  man's  face  changed  from  compas- 
sion to  contempt. 

" Do  I  think  you  had  better  go  in  at  once?" 
he  said-  very  coldly.  ' '  Unquestionably  I  think 
so.  You  will  act  as  you  think  fit,  of  course. 
My  duty  was  to  bring  you  here,  and  I  have  done 
it." 

Horace  could  not,  for  very  shame,  hang  back. 

"You — quite  misunderstand  me,"  he  stam- 
mered tfut ;  and  so  passed  on,  and  in  through 
the  door  standing  ajar. 

The  room  was  darkened ;  but,  as  Kendall  en- 
tered, one  of  the  attendants  drew  a  curtain  part- 
ly aside,  so  that  a  thin  column  of  light  streamed 
in  on  the  deathbed.  There  was  nothing  there 
very  shocking  to  the  eye.  The  fatal  blow  had 
left  little  outward  trace ;  and,  beside  that  terri- 
ble moaning,  she  gave  no  signs  of  life ;  this — the 
doctor,  standing  by  the  bedside,  whispered— was 
growing  fainter  and  fainter. 

Putting  great  force  upon  himself,  Horace  came 
near  and  pressed  his  lips  on  the  pale  hands — 
motionless  save  for  a  slight  twitching  of  the  fin- 
gers. Even  at  such  a  moment  he  could  spare 
no  tenderer  caress  for  the  woman  who  would 
have  given  him  all.  Then  he  sat  down  apart, 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

All  those  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Carden,  gave  him  credit  for  natural  emotion,  and 
pitied  him  accordingly.  If  they  could  have  pe- 
rused his  thoughts,  perhaps  they  would  not  have 
been  so  liberal  of  sympathy.  He  was  utterly 
crushed  by  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of 
the  blow ;  but  his  regrets  were  almost  purely 
selfish.  For  the  poor  girl  who  lay  a-dying  he 
felt  much  the  same  vague,  careless  compassion 
as  a  speculator  would  give  to  the  laborers  drown- 
ed by  the  flooding  of  his  favorite  mine. 

Minutes,  under  such  circumstances,  are  not 
counted  by  the  clock.  Though  the  silence, 
broken  only  by  brief  whispers,  seemed  to  Horace 
endless,  it  had  not  perhaps  lasted  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  when  the  moaning  grew  perceptibly  fainter, 
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and  was  succeeded  by  heavy,  labored  breathing ; 
and  then  the  doctor  said — speaking  for  the  first 
time  above  his  breath — 


"  She  is  going  fast." 

The  agony,  if  such  it  had  been,  had  spent  it- 
self; but  in  the  last  moments  of  life  a  faint 


gleam  of  consciousness  seemed  to  cross  the  poor 
dizzy  brain ;  for  her  eyes  were  half  unclosed, 
though  it  was  evident  that  she  recognised  no 
one,  and  her  right  hand  groped  feebly  on  the 
coverlid,  as  it  searched  for  some  other  hand. 


Mr.  Garden  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  Ken- 
dall, who  had  drawn  near  with  the  rest ;  then, 
seeing  that  Horace  stood  helpless  and  irresolute, 
he  bent  down  and  took  the  quivering  fingers  into 
his  own. 
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And  so,  holding  an  honest  man's  hand  after 
all,  Mary  Welsted  passed  away,  we  may  hope, 
into  some  better  abiding-place  than  the  Fool  s 
Paradise  whereunto  she  had  aspired. 

Kendall's  first  impulse,  when  all  was  over,  was 
to  escape  as  speedily  as  possible  from  the  scene 
of  the  disaster.  It  was  bitterly  true  that  he  had 
no  business  at  Kineton  now ;  neither,  truth  to 
speak,  did  Mr.  Garden  seem  specially  anxious  to 
detain  him.  It  was  settled,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Horace  should  be  present  at  the  fu- 
neral ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon 
he  took  his  departure. 

Certain  half-hours  cut  a  deeper  notch  in  a 
man's  life  than  the  average  of  years  will  leave. 
Horace's  drive  back  to  the  station  was  one  of 
such.  The  soft  summer  breeze  sweeping  through 
the  tall  elms  of  the  avenue  seemed  to  murmur 
mockery.  There  was  insolence  in  the  aspect 
of  the  ample  corn-lands,  red-ripe  for  the  sickle, 
and  in  the  greenery  of  the  broad  meadows  dot- 
ted thickly  with  fat  kine.  On  all  this,  one  day 
— and  no  distant  day  either — he  was  to  have 
looked  as  lord  and  master.  How  did  he  look  on 
them  now  ?  His  face  was  so  far  a  tell-tale  that 
even  the  stolid  Loamshire  man,  sitting  by  his 
side,  partly  guessed  at  the  color  of  his  musings, 
and  was  rather  inclined  to  rejoice  than  to  re- 
pine when  the  other  dismissed  him,  at  their  jour- 
ney's end,  without  any  offer  of  gratuity. 

"  He  looked  a  precious  sight  more  sulky  than 
sorry, "  the  groom  remarked  afterwards.  "  He's 
a  bitter  bad  devil,  I  reckon.  If  the  poor  missus 
had  lived,  she'd  ha'  repented  of  her  bargain  pret- 
ty often." 

In  very  truth,  it  was  long  before  Horace  Ken- 
dall emerged  from  that  savage  desperation  which 
has  tempted,  or  well-nigh  tempted,  certain  pro- 
fessing Christians  to  "curse  God,  and  die." 
However,  there  is  method  even  in  the  madness 
of  some  folk.  To  the  blasphemy  our  friend  was 
fully  equal ;  but  as  for  the  death — 

In  spite  of  such  losses  and  reverses,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  delicate  plant  will  flourish  when 
harder  and  nobler  trees  are  dust. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  glory  of  autumn  was  waning  in  the  west- 
ern highlands.  The  rich  contrasts  of  color — for 
Wildernesse,  like  a  mere  mortal,  seeks  ever  by 
gorgeous  apparel  to  dissemble  her  decline — were 
giving  place  rapidly  to  sober  russets  and  grays. 
The  wind  swept  keenly  down  the  gullies  with,  an 
ominous  whistle,  and  had  had  a  skirmish  or  two 
already  with  the  pines  in  prelude  to  their  winter 
battle.  The  loch  was  seldom  calm  enough  now 
to  mirror  birch  or  oak,  and  such  shadows  were 
thinner  where  they  fell.  The  grouse -cocks 
crowed  defiantly  on  the  moorland ;  for,  standing 
erect,  each  on  his  own  tussock,  all  ear  and  eye, 
they  might  set  at  naught  the  wiles  of  the  fowler. 
A  few  chances  in  sheltered  hollows  where  there 
was  still  feeding-ground,  or  a  long  shot  in  round- 
ing the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  were  about  all  one 
could  expect ;  and  it  was  a  little  too  early  for 
good  cover-shooting  as  yet.  At  such  a  season,  a 
man's  thoughts,  unless  he  be  very  keen  on  sport, 
are  apt  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  swallow. 

Now  Mark  Ramsay  was  by  no  means  an  in- 


veterate gunner ;  and,  when  his  destructive  du- 
ties had  been  duly  performed,  one  would  have 
thought  that  his  inclinations  would  have  tended 
southwards ;  but  he  seemed  perfectly  content  to 
abide  at  Kenlis.  Once,  when  his  wife  ventured 
to  question  him  as  to  the  probable  time  of  their 
removing,  he  contrived  to  evade  a  direct  reply ; 
and,  though  there  was  no  impatience  in  his  man- 
ner, it  was  evident  that  he  did  not  choose  to  be 
pressed  on  the  subject. 

The  castle  party — speaking  of  those  actually 
resident  there — was  narrowed  down  to  three. 
Alsager  and  Vane  had  gone  their  several  ways 
some  time  ago,  and  a  week  later  Mr,  Brance- 
peth,  too,  had  left  on  a  tour  of  lowland  and 
North-country  visits  that  would  bring  him  home 
by  leisurely  stages.  Lady  Laura  was  to  have 
borne  her  husband  company  throughout ;  but 
though,  when  her  friend  spoke  of  departure, 
Blanche  made  no  objection  in  words,  the  piteous 
pleading  in  her  eyes  was  quite  too  much  for  La 
Reine  Gaillarde,  who,  without  more  ado,  cast 
her  engagements  to  the  winds,  utterly  setting  at 
naught  the  resentment  of  her  ill-used  acquaint- 
ance, and  making  very  light  of  her  lord's  grum- 
bling. 

"  Don't  pretend  to  be  helpless,"  she  said,  "but 
go  off  and  enjoy  yourself  like  a  man — or  rather 
like  a  single  man.  You  don't  often  get  such  a 
chance,  you  know.  If  you  get  into  any  mischief 
— provided  it  isn't  very  bad  mischief — I'll  try  to 
forgive  you." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Brancepeth  was  rather  flattered 
at  being  still  considered  capable  of  a  peccadillo, 
or  the  very  idea  was  too  much  for  his  gravity. 
At  any  rate — solutis  risu  tabulis — it  was  amicably 
settled  that  Lady  Laura  should  remain  at  Kenlis 
till  the  Ramsays  could  escort  her  south. 

La  Reine  was  by  no  means  an  exemplary  ma- 
tron. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  her  sins, 
either  of  omission  or  commission,  would  have 
brought  her  under  the  ban  of  any  criminal  code ; 
but  with  her  reckless  words  and  actions  she  very 
often  proved  a  rock  of  offence  to  her  weaker  sis- 
ters. As  for  the  strong-minded  ones — the  stones 
they  had  cast  at  her  already  Avould  have  made  a 
goodly  cairn.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that 
certain  famous  fanatics  would  have  haggled  a 
while  with  their  consciences  before  completing 
such  a  self-sacrifice  as  she  now  decided  on  un- 
hesitatingly. She  knew  perfectly  well  that,  at 
most  of  the  halting-places  above  mentioned,  there 
would  be  ample  provision  of  the  amusements  in 
which  her  soul  delighted.  She  was  sure  to  fore- 
gather there  with  more  than  one  of  her  special 
favorites ;  indeed,  divers  pleasant  plans  had  been 
laid  already  with  a  view  to  such  meetings :  hard- 
est trial  of  all,  she  knew  that  certain  of  her  ri- 
vals, with  the  advantage  of  a  start  and  clear 
course,  would  make  play,  and  want  some  catch- 
ing whenever  she  should  take  up  the  running 
again.  Yet  she  accepted  quite  readily  the  pros- 
pect of  comparative  solitude,  without  a  chance  of 
the  mildest  flirtation  or  of  a  break  to  the  monot- 
ony of  the  days  following  and  resembling  each 
other,  beyond  an  occasional  scamper  on  the  back 
of  a  hill-pony,  or  a  sail  on  the  loch  when  the  wind 
was  not  too  wild. 

Laura  took  no  credit  to  herself  for  all  this.  To 
stand  by  a  friend  in  need  seemed  to  her  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  nature,  and  no't  in  any  wise  to  be 
regarded  as  a  penance,  or  even  as  an  exception- 
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al  duty.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  charities,  less 
worthy  of  record,  have  been  celebrated  in  pom- 
pous phrase  on  lettered  tombstones. 

Certainly,  few  could  have  looked  in  Blanche 
Ramsay's  face  without  feeling  that  her  need  of 
support,  if  not  of  succor,  was  very  sore.  The 
melancholy  which  had  assailed  her  by  fits  and 
starts  in  the  early  days  of  her  residence  at  Kenlis 
had  fairly  mastered  her  now,  and  seldom  loosened 
its  grasp",  strive  or  struggle  as  she  would.  But 
there  was  a  cause  for  it  now — a  cause  that,  ere 
this,  has  made  braver  and  brighter  birds  than 
this  little  Oriole  sit  moping  with  dull  eyes  and 
plumage  unpreened,  whilst  their  mate  was  soar- 
ing through  all  other  tracks  of  air  rather  than 
the  one  which  led  nestwards. 

To  speak  plainly — though  she  had  not  as  yet 
made  a  confidante  of  even  Laura  Brancepeth, 
Blanche  had  long  ago  confessed  to  herself  that 
she  was  jealous  in  real  earnest.  The  cause  of 
that  jealousy  you  will  easily  guess. 

I  have  said  that  the  actual  residents  of  the 
castle  numbered  only  three ;  but,  whether  the  Ir- 
vings  could  be  considered  as  non-residents,  might 
fairly  have  been  questioned.  Assuredly,  much 
more  of  their  time  was  spent  at  Kenlis  than  in 
their  own  home ;  and  during  the  brief  intervals 
of  their  absence,  it  might  have  been  remarked 
that  some  business  generally  called  away  Ramsay 
on  such  distant  expeditions  as  engrossed  all  the 
time  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  Once,  and 
once  only,  he  had  avowedly  gone  over  to  Drum- 
our.  He  went  there  alone,  for  a  single  night,  to 
help  to  fill  some  game-boxes  that  Captain  Irving 
wanted  to  send  off  south ;  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  grouse  were  wilder  than  usual, 
for  it  was  the  third  day  before  he  returned  to 
Kenlis. 

Even  in  his  hot  youth,  Mark  had  always,  to  a 
certain  extent,  acted  caute,  si  non  caste ;  and  he 
was  still  less  likely  to  parade  his  indiscretions 
now.  Whilst  conversing  with  Alice  Irving,  his 
voice  rarely  sunk  below  its  ordinary  tone ;  and 
very  rarely  were  the  glances  of  either  more  ex- 
pressive than  familiar  acquaintance  would  war- 
rant. He  never  pretended  to  engross  her  atten- 
tion, or  seemed  jealous  at  seeing  it  bestowed  on 
another.  Nevertheless,  a  mere  stranger,  after 
being  an  hour  in  their  company,  would  probably 
have  concluded  that  a  singularly  good  under- 
standing existed  betwixt  the  two.  There  is  a 
subtle  mesmerism  in  these  affinities  that,  without 
being  at  all  contagious,  makes  others  besides 
those  directly  influenced  by  them  conscious  of 
their  existence. 

Laura  Brancepeth — neither  a  stranger  nor  dis- 
interested— fully  appreciated  the  state  of  things, 
and  chafed  under  it  hourly ;  but,  with  all  her  im- 
pulsiveness, she  was  far  too  well  versed  in  the 
world's  ways  to  interfere  by  word  or  gesture,  or 
to  broach  the  subject  till  Blanche  herself  should 
think  fit  to  do  so.  Though  she  had  rather  a 
knack  at  travestying  proverbs,  she  had  got  that 
one  about  a  tree  and  its  bark  pretty  straight; 
and  on  more  than  one  similar  occasion  had  found 
the  benefit  of  acting  thereupon.  But,  if  it  was 
occasionally  pain  and  grief  to  the  friend  to  keep 
silence,  how,  think  you,  did  it  fare  with  the  wife  ? 
A  dangerously  deep  game  was  being  played 
up  yonder,  and  the  players  did  not  start  on  level 
terms.  Comparing  great  things  with  small,  any 
one  who  has  often  looked  on  at  high  whist  must 


have  seen  a  parallel  case  scores  of  times.  Do 
,ve  not  know  him — the  light-minded  gamester, 
utterly  incorrigible  in  the  error  of  his  ways,  and 
proof  against  reproach  or  sarcasm — who,  having 
trusted  once  too  often  to  his  luck,  accepts  the  po- 
sition quite  hilariously,  treating  his  own  blunders 
as  if  they  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  elaborate 
joke  ?  And  we,  the  bystanders,  laugh  with,  quite 
as  much  as  at,  him,  and  think  ' '  what  a  good  loser 
he  is !"  contrasting  his  bearing  very  favorably  with 
that  of  his  partner,  who,  it  is  evident,  does  not 
relish  the  jest  quite  so  keenly ;  for  every  point 
lost  to  themselves  or  gained  by  their  adversaries 
is  scored  on  that  other  face  —  anxious  enough 
when  the  play  began.  Now  it  does  not  follow 
of  necessity  that  difference  of  temperament  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  this  difference  of  demeanor. 
It  may  well  be  that,  as  they  walk  homewards  to- 
night, one  man  will  confess  to  himself — if  he  re- 
flects at  all — that  the  purchase  of  that  peacocky 
park-hack  must  be  deferred,  or  that  Coralie  must 
be  balked  of  her  latest  whim  in  jewelry ;  whilst 
the  other  will  be  racking  his  brain,  overstrained 
already,  with  reckoning  up  the  resources  where- 
with he  may  once  again  tempt  Fortune.  And, 
if  he  be  not  quite  case-hardened  against  remorse, 
he  may  perhaps  remember  having  heard  long  ago 
that  "it  is  not  meet  to  take  the  children's  bread 
and  cast  it  to  dogs." 

It  was  not  of  her  own  free-will  that  Blanche 
Ramsay  was  playing  so  perilously.  Her  position 
had  been  simply  forced  upon  her;  but  it  was 
none  the  less  true  that  her  very  last  stake  was 
now  involved.  Considering  all  things,  her  self- 
possession  and  self-control  were  something  won- 
derful. If  the  tie  binding  her  to  Mark  grew  frail- 
er daily,  no  fault  of  hers  brought  it  to  breaking- 
strain.  Peevish,  or  plaintive,  or  sullen  she  never 
was ;  and,  if  her  face  sometimes  looked  a  little 
sad  or  weary,  a  gentle  word  from  him  would  al- 
ways bring  the  light  back  again,  though  it  lasted 
not  long.  So  much  even  he  was  fain  to  confess 
— thinking  over  these  things  in  the  after-time. 

As  for  Mark,  he  was  simply  following  up  his 
fancy,  as  he  had  done  a  score  of  times  before,  ut- 
terly regardless  of  the  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong,  faith  and  falsehood,  cruelty  and  com- 
passion. It  was  his  fancy  so  far — no  more.  In 
such  a  nature  as  his,  love,  as  honest  men  define 
it,  had  no  more  chance  of  ripening  than  the  gold- 
en grain  scattered  amongst  desert  stones.  He 
had  not  begun  to  dislike  Blanche  as  yet,  and 
found  her  sufficiently  companionable  still,  when  he 
had  time  to  spare ;  but  such  hours  as  were  spent 
in  the  shadow  of  Fontainebleau  rocks  would  nev- 
er come  again ;  and  the  soft  white  hand,  that  he 
was  then  so  fond  of  toying  with,  was  powerless 
now  to  keep  him  from  straying. 

What  Alice  Irving  had  at  stake  would  be  hard 
to  determine.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  she  had 
not  yet  defined  it  to  herself.  She  was  no  novice 
at  the  game,  that  was  clear ;  and,  being  conscious 
of  the  strength  of  her  hand,  was  content  to  play 
it  warily  without  forcing  the  chances.  With  her 
demeanor  towards  .Blanche,  La  Reine  herself 
could  not  quarrel.  Not  a  single  act,  or  word,  or 
look  could  fairly  be  called  presumptuous.  She 
deferred  in  all  things  to  her  hostess,  beyond  what 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  meekest  of 
guests  ;  •  and  if  any  point,  howsoever  trivial,  was 
referred  to  her  decision,  she  invariably  withheld 
it  till  she  was  certain  of  not  running  counter  to 
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the  slightest  wish  of  Mrs.  Ramsay.  And  the 
other  paid  her  back  in  kind.  No  stranger,  com- 
ing to  Kenlis,  would  have  guessed  that  Alice  Ir- 
ving's  presence  was  less  welcome  to  its  chatelaine 
than  it  was  the  first  time  she  set  foot  therein. 

So  things  went  on  with  admirable  surface- 
smoothness  :  but,  go  as  smoothly  as  they  would, 
the  time  came  when  Mark  could  no  longer  delay 
a  move  southwards,  especially  as  Laura  Brance- 
peth  was  waiting  for  his  escort.  He  said  as 
much  to  Captain  Irving  one  night,  as  they  were 
finishing  their  partie. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  rather  rue- 
fully. 

"I've  been  expecting  this,  anytime  these  three 
weeks.  You're  thoroughly  right  to  go.  I  won- 
der at  any  one  staying  here,  after  the  fall  of  the 
first  leaves,  who  isn't  shackled  down  as  I  am.  I 
should  have  liked  above  all  things  to  spend  this 
winter  in  town  with  Alice— leaving  her  at  Kenlis 
alone  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course — but  I 
simply  can't  afford  it.  The  fat  kine  have  never 
much  favored  our  pastures  ;  and  this  is  one  of 
our  famine-years.  I'd  have  strained  a  point  or 
two,  for  her  sake,  if  it  had  been  possible.  She'll 
find  the  winter  very  long,  I'm  afraid." 

Now,  this  speech,  coming  from  many  people, 
would  have  meant  just  this  :  "  I  am  very  poor, 
and  you  are  very  wealthy.  If  you  happen  to 
have  two  or  three  hundreds  lying  idle  at  your 
banker's,  the  proffer  of  a  six  months'  loan  would 
come  at  this  juncture  with  peculiar  grace ,  and 
so  neither  our  party,  nor  our  piquet,  need  be 
broken  up." 

But,  like  the  Castilian  beggar  who  will  never 
overstep  a  certain  line  in  degradation,  Alexander 
Irving,  gambler  and  profligate  to  the  back-bone, 
had  his  points  of  honor.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  meant  what  he  said,  neither  more  nor 
less ;  and  Ramsay,  who  had  exceptional  luck  in 
steering  clear  of  gaucheries,  knew  his  man  too 
well  to  think  of  suggesting  any  such  aid.  He 
only  said : 

"I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  could  have  man- 
aged it ;  it  would  have  been  so  pleasant  for  all 
of  us.  Couldn't  you  venture  on  a  short  visit  ? 
Perhaps  before  long  we  could  offer  you  quarters. 
At  the  present  moment  we're  roofless  in  London, 
you  know." 

"Don't  tempt  me, "Irving  answered  gravely. 
"  If  I've  learned  nothing  else  in  all  these  years, 
I've  learned  not  to  trust  myself.  It  wouldn't  be 
a  short  visit  if  I  once  got  into  the  old  haunts, 
and  among  the  old  faces ;  and,  with  my  habits,  I 
would  not  accept  quarters  even  under  your  roof. 
Thanks  for  the  notion  all  the  same.  If  things 
should  turn  out  better  than  I  expect,  we  may 
possibly  meet  again  before  long ;  if  otherwise,  I 
dare  say  Alice  and  I  will  surviA'e  till  you  come 
North  again." 

Then  the  subject  dropped. 

A  word  or  two  about  that  same  piquet-playing 
will  make  matters  clearer.  Mark  had  adhered 
fairly  enough  to  the  spirit  of  his  promise  to  Alice 
to  abstain  from  deep  gambling,  and  the  nominal 
stakes  remained  much  the  same  as  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  a  fiver  on  the  rubber  of  three  games 
had  become  by  no  means  exceptional  of  late ; 
and  they  played,  as  often  as  not,  according  to  the, 
Russian  rules,  where  every  point  scores.  One 
way  or  another,  Irving's  winning  balance  had 
mounted  to  no  inconsiderable  sum :  it  might  be 


reckoned  in  hundreds  now.  The  luck  had  been 
tolerably  equal ;  but  Mark  was  probably  right  in 
giving  his  opponent  credit  from  the  first  for  su- 
perior skill,  and  in  predicting  that  it  must  tell  in 
the  long-run.  The  superiority  was  not  disagree- 
ably manifest ;  and  it  was  still  so  much  a  ques- 
tion of  cards,  that  a  shade  of  odds  would  have 
tempted  an  ordinary  backer  to  give  choice.  The 
subject  of  profit  or  loss  had  never  been  touched 
on  betwixt  them  till  the  very  last  night.  It  was 
much  later  than  usual  when  they  sat  clown,  and 
their  time  was  limited ;  for,  though  neither  af- 
fected early  hours,  it  was  their  rule  never  to 
break  far  into  the  morning. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  how  we  stand?*'  Mark 
asked  as  he  took  up  his  cards.  "You  keep  a 
score,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,''  Irving  answered ;  "  I  have  done  so  for 
many  years.  If  my  banking-book  had  been  as 
regularly  kept  as  my  play-account,  it  would  have 
been  better  for  me  and  mine.  I  can  tell  you 
now,  if  you'll  wait  a  minute. — I'm  just  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  to  the  good,"  he  went  on,  after 
adding  up  a  page  of  his  carnet.  "  I  didn't  think 
it  had  been  quite  so  much." 

"  1  thought  it  was  more,"  the  other  said  care- 
lessly. "  If  that's  the  case,  I  have  seldom  had 
so  much  amusement  for  my  money — and  instruc- 
tion too,  for  the  matter  of  that.  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  improved  several  points  since  our  first  trial 
of  strength. '' 

"You  don't  flatter  yourself,''  Irving  said. 
"There  can't  be  a  doubt  about  your  playing  bet- 
ter than  you  did  at  first ;  and  you  would  play 
better  still — you  don't  mind  my  telling  you — if 
you  were  not  quite  so  quick  over  your  discard.  I 
can  afford  to  give  you  that  hint  now,  you  see. " 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  Mark  retorted. 
"  You've  hit  the  blot — that's  certain  ,  and  I'm 
obliged  to  you  for  the  hint.  I'd  rather  it  had 
come  an  hour  later,  though.  Can  you  guess 
why  ?  Well :  I  was  going  to  propose  to  you  one 
rubber  of  three — a  VAnylaise — absolutely  the 
last  for  this  bout :  fifty  on  the  game,  and  a  hun- 
dred on  la  belle.  There's  too  much  the  double 
or  quits  about  it,  isn't  there  ?  I  don't  the  least 
expect  you  to  accept.'' 

The  same  eagerness  came  over  Irving's  face, 
and  the  same  gleam  into  his  eyes,  as  was  re- 
marked there  when  piquet  was  first  mentioned 
at  Kenlis.  He  had  none  of  the  small  meannesses 
of  the  third-rate  gambler ;  and,  Avhen  he  erred,  it 
was  never  on  the  side  of  timidity.  His  principle 
was  invariably  to  pousser  sa  masse — only,  unluck- 
ily for  him,  the  mass  was  as  often  his  own  as  the 
banker's  money. 

"And  why  not  accept?"  he  said  in  his  softest 
voice.  "It  is  no  great  plunge  for  me.  At  the 
very  worst,  I  shall  rise  a  better  winner  than  per- 
haps I  have  any  right  to  expect ;  and  if  I  win,  in 
spite  of  the  famine-year,  there'll  be  a  little  corn 
in  Egypt. " 

"We'll  have  fresh  cards,  then,"  Mark  ob- 
served ;  and  with  no  more  said  on  either  side, 
the  heavy  rubber  began. 

Irving  had  it  all  his  own  way  at  first,  and 
scored  a  game  without  difficulty ;  but  the  second 
was  more  evenly  contested.  The  luck  seemed  to 
have  turned,  for  Mark  scored  ninety  against  his 
adversary's  fifty-five,  the  latter  being  eldest  hand. 
A  glance  at  his  cards  told  Mark  that  there  was  a 
heavy  point,  and  in  all  probability  at  least  one 
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long  sequence,  against  him.  Indeed,  it  might  be  I 
the  taking  in  of  one  card  only  would  save  the  ' 
game ;  but  that  one  would  win  it — the  fourth 
queen.  He  held  an  ace  and  king  of  different 
suits,  so  the  quatorze  must  needs  be  good.  It 
seemed  as  though  Irving's  hint  had  not  been 
lost :  he  pondered  long  enough  over  the  discard, 
at  all  events.  Then — laughing  to  himself  a  little 
contemptuously,  as  men  laugh  at  some  trite  jest 
or  old-fashioned  conceit — he  put  out  the  queen 
of  hearts.  . 

The  topmost  card  on  his  paquet  was  her  sister 
of  diamonds. 

On  Irving's  placid  face  there  was,  it  must  be 
owned,  a  palpable  anxiety  as  he  began  to  declare. 
His  hand  was  decidedly  strong:  six  cards,  a 
quint  to  a  knave,  and  a  tierce-major,  made  him 
twenty-four.  Then  he  announced  three  aces. 
He  glanced  sharply  at  his  adversary,  evidently 
not  expecting  them  to  pass  unchallenged ;  but 
Mark  only  nodded ;  and  now  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  the  pique,  which  made  the  eldest  hand 
game  and  rubber  at  once. 

"That  was  a  near  thing, "the  conqueror  re- 
marked, with  the  slightest,  the  very  slightest, 
tremor  in  his  voice.  ' '  The  quatorze  of  queens 
was  against  me  throughout.  Is  it  possible  that 
you  didn't  go  for  it  ?" 

"  Quite  possible,"  Mark  answered ;  "  though  I 
ought  to  have  done  so,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  it  was 
my  best  chance.  If  one  could  only  guess  what 
one  was  going  to  take  in — I  don't  know  that  it 
would  improve  the  game,  though;  its  pretty 
enough  as  it  stands." 

Whilst  he  was  speaking,  he  had  taken  up  his 
discard  and  mixed  it  into  his  hand  ;  shuffling  the 
cards  to  and  fro  mechanically,  like  one  whose 
thoughts  are  busy  elsewhere.  Then  he  rose,  and 
unlocking  an  escritoire,  took  some  notes  out  of 
ift,  which  he  laid  upon  the  card-table.  The  other 
let  them  lie  there. 

"You  don't  care  for  your  revenge,  then?" he 
said. 

"I  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  for  that  was  to  be 
absolutely  the  last  rubber ;  and  if  I  had,  I  should 
waive  it :  I  should  only  be  following  up  a  bad 
veine.  Those  unlucky  queens  ought  to  be  a 
warning. " 

With  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief,  Irving 
folded  up  the  notes  tenderly,  and  placed  them  in 
his  pocket-book. 

"I  think  we  shall  not  winter  at  Drumour, 
after  all,"  he  remarked,  after  a  minute's  silence. 
"  To-night  has  just  turned  the  scale.  We  shall 
be  boarded  and  lodged  at  your  expense,  after  all, 
Alice  and  I." 

Mark's  start  of  surprise  was  perfect. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  ?  I  didn't  grudge  my 
losing  it  before ;  but,  now,  I  think  I  seldom  or 
never  won  to  such  good  purpose.  There's  one 
thing  I'm  going  to  ask  you.  Will  you  tell  Miss 
Irving  nothing  of  to-night's  doings,  and  not  let 
her  guess  how  her  winter  in  town  was  brought 
about  ?  It  would  be  a  pity  to  spoil  her  pleasure, 
you  know ;  and  that  it  will  be  pleasure,  there's 
little  doubt.  I  don't  mind  confessing  to  you  that, 
the  first  time  she  ever  stayed  here,  certain  confi- 
dences passed  between  us  on  the  subject  of  high 
play,  and  that  I  received  a  certain  warning. " 

Captain  Irving's  smile  was  full  of  indulgent 
superiority — such  as  might  become  a  great  phi- 
losopher, whose  abstruse  pursuits  are  scarcely 


appreciated  as    they  deserve  by  his   kith   and 
kin. 

"  Poor  Alice!"  he  said.  "  Yes ;  she  does  tor- 
ment herself  sometimes  about  these  matters — as 
if  self-tormenting  ever  helped  one's  self  or  others. 
You're  quite  right,  though.  There  are  secrets — 
quite  harmless,  of  course — of  which  womankind, 
ever  so  trusty  or  tractable,  is  not  worthy,  and 
this  is  one  of 'em.  So  about  this  last  rubber — 
silence  a  la  mort  /" 

After  a  little  more  converse  of  no  moment,  the 
two  parted  for  the  night  on  the  best  possible 
terms.  But  Irving  knew  only  half  the  secret 
after  all.  He  had  all  the  worst  faults  of  an  in- 
veterate gambler ;  he  would  have  won  a  pauper's 
last  shilling  with  as  little  scruple  or  pity  as 
though  it  belonged  to  a  millionaire;  and  he 
would  push  the  advantage  of  skill  to  the  very 
verge  of  honor.  Nevertheless — let  us  give  the 
devil  his  due — if  he  could  have  overlooked  his 
opponent's  play  during  that  last  hand,  he  would 
have  cast  down  those  notes  that  he  folded  so 
complacently,  even  as  Judas — a  thought  too  late 
— cast  down  the  blood-money.  Ay — more  than 
this.  If  he  could  have  guesed  at  the  motive 
prompting  that  curious  discard,  it  would  have 
been  no  fault  of  his  if  Mark  Ramsay  had  not  had 
an  early  opportunity  of  proving  whether  Vere 
Alsager  was  right  or  wrong  in  crediting  those 
delicate  white  fingers  with  some  skill  in  the  use 
of  hair-triggers. 

The  Irvings  departed  after  luncheon  on  the 
morrow ;  for,  on  the  following  day,  Kenlis  Castle 
was  to  be  left  till  next  summer  to  the  care  of  two 
or  three  Scotch  servants,  who,  for  a  sufficient 
"con-si-de-ra-tion,"  were  not  afraid  to  risk  an 
occasional  encounter  with  the  Brown  Lady.  But, 
in  the  course  of  the  morning,  Alice  Irving  found 
herself  in  a  certain  nook  of  the  south  terrace,  - 
where — by  the  merest  chance  in  the  world — 
Ramsay  was  smoking  a  contemplative  cigar. 
She  was  radiant  with  happiness,  for  she  had  just 
heard  from  her  father  of  the  change  in  their  win- 
ter quarters. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  all  owing  to  you.   Don't  deny  it." 

And  her  eyes  said,  better  than  the  scarlet  lips 
could  have  done,  "I  thank  you." 

"I  never  deny  pleasant  imputations,"  Mark 
said  with  a  laugh.  "You  may  give  me  all  the 
credit  you  can  possibly  afford.  I  deserve  a  good 
deal:  it  was  so  thoroughly  disinterested  of  me,  to 
try  to  persuade  Captain  Irving  that  neither  of 
you  were  quite  fitted  for  an  Arctic  winter !  Is 
it  treason  to  mention  Drumour  and  winter  in  a 
breath?  Never  mind:  it  can't  be  helped.  The 
die  is  cast  now,  and  you  must  make  the  best  of 
it." 

"The  best  of  it!" 

She  spoke  the  words  almost  in  a  whisper;  but, 
as  she  spoke,  she  glanced  up  once  in  her  com- 
panion's face.  If  Vere  Alsager  had  been  near 
enough  to  look  under  the  long,  sweeping  lashes, 
he  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  alter 
his  opinion  as  to  the  "quiet  devilry"  of  the  great 
gray  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

WE  have  almost  forgotten  George  Anstruther. 
Out  of  such  clay  it  is  difficult  assuredly  to  mould 
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an  interesting  personage,  either  in  real  life  or 
romance :  nevertheless,  as  he  played  rather  an 
important  part  in  this  story,  it  will  be  better  to 
go  back  to  him  for  a  while. 

The  outward  perturbation  in  which  you  saw 
him  last — Avhen  he  made  haste  to  escape  out  of 
the  sound  of  Blanche  Ramsay's  marriage-bells — 
passed  away  within  the  hour;  but  the  methodical 
routine  of  his  days  was  not  taken  up  so  easily 
again.  It  is  the  same  with  all  machines — alive 
or  dead — working  in  a  deep  groove.  Hard  as  it 
may  be  to  throw  them  out  of  gear,  when  this  is 
once  done  effectually,  it  is  harder  yet  to  set  them 
back  on  the  track.  For  the  first  time  in  all  his 
life,  Anstruther  knew  what  restlessness  meant. 
Certain  tormenting  phantoms  haunted  him — in 
his  laboratory,  where  he  now  worked  only  by  fits 
and  starts— in  his  hours  of  exercise,  ride  as 
sharply  as  he  would — and,  most  of  all,  when  he 
lay  down  and  strove  to  force  himself  into  sleep  ; 
and  sleep,  when  it  came,  was  too  full  of  dreams 
to  refresh  or  restore.  Even  at  the  whist-table 
his  thoughts  would  go  wandering  far  beyond  the 
outer  walls  of  the  Orion — sometimes  beyond  the 
sea. 

The  jar  of  his  moral  organization  told  on  him 
physically  too.  The  fine  regular  appetite,  that 
wa"s  the  envy  of  all  his  Indian  comrades,  began  to 
fail ;  and,  more  than  once,  an  artistic  dish  sent 
back  untasted  gave  the  chef  of  the  Planet  occa- 
sion to  exclaim  against  insular  ingratitude. 
Divers  of  his  acquaintance  noticed  the  change, 
and  decided  that  it  was  "a  case  of  liver;"  and 
that  George  Anstruther,  after  all,  had  not  fared 
much  better  than  other  consumers  of  curry  and 
cayenne.  He  himself  at  last  inclined  to  this 
view  of  the  question ;  and,  after  considerable 
reluctance  and  delay,  consented  to  a  medical  in- 
spection. 

The  famous  physician  he  consulted  was  a  man 
of  the  world  as  well  as  a  man  of  science — perhaps 
not  a  few  of  his  cures  might  have  been  attributed 
to  a  habit  of  considering  and  prescribing  for  oth- 
er than  mere  bodily  symptoms  of  disease.  In  the 
present  instance  he  allowed  that  the  liver  was 
partly  at  fault ;  but  it  Avas  not  only  on  this  ac- 
count that  he  suggested  change  of  scene.  A 
month  in  Switzerland,  and  another  at  Wiesba- 
den, with  one  or  two  simple  remedies,  were  all 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  prescribe. 

Anstruther  took  both  the  advice  and  the  physic 
patiently,  and  went  through  the  course  of  travel 
and  the  course  of  waters  with  exemplary  punct- 
uality— feeling,  all  the  while,  tolerably  sure  that 
neither  would  do  him  any  material  good.  In  the 
first  fortnight  of  his  sojourn  at  Wiesbaden  there 
certainly  was  an  improvement;  and  three  or  four 
Orionites,  who  had  come  thither  on  a  like  sani- 
tary mission,  found  him  quite  as  ready  as  them- 
selves to  make  up  a  rubber  at  club-points — which 
those  decent  bodies  much  preferred  to  the  mer- 
etricious trente  et  quarante — and  much  readier 
to  take  exercise  either  on  foot  or  horseback. 
But,  all  at  once,  he  seemed  to  fall  back  again 
beyond  the  point  from  which  improvement  had 
begun.  There  was  no  rational  way  of  account- 
ing for  this,  unless  a  packet  of  letters  forwarded 
from  England  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  As 
for  the  intelligence  they  contained,  the  whole 
world  might  have  looked  oyer  his  shoulder  as  he 
opened  them  and  been  none  the  wiser,  though 
they  included  a  brief  note  from  Blanche  Ram- 


say, asking  Mr.  Anstruther  to  spare  them  a  fort- 
night at  Kenlis,  or  longer  if  he  could  so  contrive 
it. 

Do  you  remember  his  behavior  some  months 
before  when,  walking  in  his  garden,  he  first  read 
that  handwriting?  How  carefully  he  opened  the 
dainty  envelope  ?  How  he  lingered  over  the  pe- 
rusal ?  How  long  he  mused  afterward — frown- 
ing the  while  ?  Much  after  the  same  fashion  he 
bore  himself  now,  only  that  his  feverish  fingers 
did  not  entreat  the  note  quite  so  delicately.  They 
rather  crushed  than  toyed  with  it ;  and  those  few 
lines  took  thrice  as  long  as  the  others  in  reading; 
his  frown,  too,  as  he  sat  a-musing,  was  heavier 
tenfold. 

Nothing  of  all  this  was  apparent  in  the  tone  of 
his  answer.  His  regret  at  being  now  forced  to 
decline,  and  hope  of  being  more  fortunate  here- 
after, were  perfectly  worded.  If  a  fault  could 
have  been  found,  it  would  have  been  that  the 
courtesy  was  a  little  too  formal  and  cold.  But, 
from  that  day,  there  was  a  notable  change  in 
Anstruther  for  the  worse.  Notable  it  must  have 
been ;  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  Orionist 
clique  was  too  much  engaged  in  watching  the 
state  of  his  own  health  to  look  very  keenly  after 
his  neighbor's ;  yet  they  all  observed  and  com- 
mented on  it. 

When  the  appointed  time  Avas  spent,  An- 
strnther  drifted  listlessly  back  \vith  the  tide — 
setting  homeward  noAv.  He  took  Paris  on  his 
way,  purposing  to  spend  a  week  there ;  but  by 
the  third  evening  he  was  Aveary  even  to  death  of 
the  noisy,  tourist-ridden  city,  and  came  straight 
to  town  by  the  night-mail. 

The  autumnal  attractions  of  London  to  most 
people  are  not  powerful ;  but  Anstruther  AAras  in- 
dependent of  society — or,  at  least,  of  all  but  a 
very  minute  portion  thereof — so  far  as  his  amuse- 
ments went.  He  Avas  really  glad  to  find  himself 
within  arm's-length  of  his  books  and  his  crubibles 
again ;  and  a  faithful  few — loving  a  square  yard 
of  green  cloth  better  than  the  Avidest  prospect  of 
emerald  fields — mustered  still  in  the  card-room 
of  the  Orion. 

Gradually  he  began  to  slide  back  into  the  old 
ways  ;  before  he  had  been  home  a  full  month  he 
had  found  quiet  again,  if  not  perfect  peace,  and 
for  a  while  the  current  of  his  life  flowed  on  much 
as  heretofore.  If  the  tormenting  phantoms  had 
not  utterly  A^anished,  they  kept  discreetly  in  the 
background  for  the  present ;  but  in  most  of  these 
cases,  once  haunted  is  always  haunted :  he  kneAv 
Arery  well  that  they  Avere  lurking  someAvhere  in 
the  dark,  and  would  appear  once  more  at  their 
OAvn  time  and  season. 

One  murky  afternoon  —  the  November  fogs 
came  before  their  time  that  autumn — Anstruther 
went  down  to  his  club  at  the  usual  hour,  and 
stopped  on  the  steps  to  exchange  salutations  with 
one  of  his  familiars  passing  out:  "familiar"  is 
the  proper  term  ;  for  no  one,  since  Walter  Ellers- 
lie's  death,  had  the  right  to  call  Anstruther 
' '  friend. "  This  man — Thorndyke  by  name — was 
amongst  his  closest  intimates.  Both  were  old 
bachelors,  leading  a  methodical  sort  of  life,  and 
respect  for  each  other's  skill,  added  to  certain 
gastronomic  sympathies,  had  bred  A  kind  of  lik- 
ing betwixt  them.  Anstruther  was  rather  dis- 
appointed at  seeing  the  other's  face  turned  out- 
wards :  Mr.  Thorndyke's  place  at  the  Avhist-table 
could  not  easily  be  filled. 
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* '  You're  off  early, "  he  said ;  ' '  some  business, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"You  are  about  right,"  Thorndyke  retorted, 
turning  up  his  furred  collar  with  a  shiver.  "I 
haven't  a  hundred  steps  to  walk ;  but  no  man 
would  go  that  far  for  his  own  pleasure  through 
this  infernal  fog.  There's  something  worth  look- 
ing at  up  stairs,  too — though  it's  more  in  your  line 
than  mine ;  for  I  don't  appreciate  piquet.  There's 
a  fresh  hand  turned  up  this  afternoon — fresh  to 
most  of  us  at  least,  though  he's  a  very  old  mem- 
ber. Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Captain  Irving — 
no?  Well,  he  has  just  sat  down  to  play  nine 
games  with  Blanchmayne,  with  fifty  on  the  rub- 
ber. They  are  ancient  antagonists,  it  seems.  I 
fancy  the  Viscount  must  have  got  a  rare  dressing 
once  or  twice,  or  he  wouldn't  be  so  civil." 

This  famous  card-room  was  not  an  out-of-the- 
way  garret,  or  a  noisy  ground-room — such  as  may 
be  seen  in  other  clubs,  where  whist  is  subordinate 
to  conviviality — but  a  lofty  and  spacious  presence- 
chamber,  wherein  brooded  always  a  solemn  still- 
ness, if  not  a  silence  that  might  be  felt.  Thick 
sun-blinds  and  ample  curtains  repelled  the  garish 
eye  of  day,  and  after  dusk-fall  the  sad  mellow 
light  of  shaded  waxen  tapers  prevailed.  The  wa- 
gering, though  never  desperate,  was  often  deep  ; 
but  bets  were  offered  and  accepted  in  a  quiet  mer- 
cantile fashion.  Winners  betrayed  no  noisy  ex- 
ultation, and  losers  cursed  not  their  ill-luck — 
aloud.  Light-minded  strangers  entering  there 
jocund  with  good  cheer — the  cellar  of  the  Orion 
was  proverbial  —  had  scarcely  passed  through 
those  august  portals  before  the  religlo  loci  con- 
strained them  to  tread  softly  and  speak  under 
their  breath  ;  and  they  issued  forth,  as  a  rule,  in 
a  frame  of  mind  befitting  those  who  have  so- 
journed for  a  space  within  the  Trophonian  Cav- 
ern. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  couple  of  rubbers 
were  going  on,  neither  of  which  had  any  special 
attraction  for  Anstruther ;  and  he  walked  straight 
to  the  corner  where  a  knot  of  spectators  were 
gathered  round  the  piquet-table.  Of  the  two 
players,  one  you  are  well  acquainted  with ;  the 
other  was  an  oddity  in  his  way — a  most  disagree- 
able way,  it  must  be  owned. 

There  was  not  a  shadow  of  reason  or  excuse, 
so  far  as  any  one  knew,  for  Lord  Blanchmayne's 
misanthropy.  His  constitution  was  as  tough  as 
whalebone;  his  fortune  far  beyond  his  needs; 
and  he  was  hampered  by  no  kind  of  family  du- 
ties or  cares.  Yet  he  had  never  been  known  to 
waste  kindly  or  courteous  word  on  man,  woman, 
or  child.  He  was  a  solitary — partly  by  choice, 
partly  of  necessity :  for  his  own  order,  when  the 
fact  of  Lord  Blanchmayne's  confirmed  celibacy 
was  once  established,  cared  not  to  court  his  so- 
ciety; and  when,  to  suit  his  own  purpose,  he 
mingled  with  his  inferiors,  he  never  dissembled 
contempt  for  his  company.  He  was  an  adept  at 
all  games  of  chance  and  skill,  and  a  shrewd, 
though  not  an  energetic  or  eloquent  politician. 
But  he  would  have  been  more  successful  had  he 
had  a  better  opinion  of  the  world  in  general ;  and 
some  of  his  subtlest  combinations  went  awry, 
simply  because  he  would  not  give  his  partners 
credit  for  common  honesty.  Parcere  devictis  was 
a  maxim  that  even  as  a  schoolboy  he  had  learned 
to  despise ;  but  he  was  a  good  loser— the  stake 
was  of  no  sort  of  consequence  to  him;  and  instead 
of  bearing  malice  to  any  man  who  fairly  got  the 


best  of  him,  he  rather  respected  such  a  one,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  His  sallow,  cross-grain- 
ed face  does  not  lower  a  whit  more  than  usual 
now,  though  the  second  game  has  just  been  scored 
against  him ;  and  with  a  kind  of  sullen  admira- 
tion he  growls  out : 

"  You  haven't  grown  rusty  in  all  these  years 
— plenty  of  practice,  I  suppose  ?  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  for  myself  j  but  bad  play's  catching, 
and  I  don't  get  many  chances  of  improving  my 
game." 

The  side-blow  was  meant  for  certain  by-stand- 
ers  who  rather  fancied  themselves  at  piquet. 

"  As  far  as  practice  goes,  you  must  have  had 
the  advantage  in  point  of  quality,  if  not  in  quan- 
tity," Irving  answered,  with  a  glance  round  that 
took  the  edge  off  the  other's  sarcasm.  "I've 
been  playing  a  good  deal  lately,  it's  true  j  in  Ger- 
many, first,  with  a  real  professor,  who  is  gone, 
I'm  afraid  not  to  a  better  world — Paradise,  with- 
out piquet,  would  be  Purgatory  to  poor  Berns- 
dorff—  and  lately  in  Scotland  with  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  mine — Mark  Ramsay  of  Kenlis  Castle — 
a  fine  player  too,  though  a  little  flashy.  He's  in 
town  now,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  were  put 
up  here.  Does  any  one  know  him  ?" 

Blanchmayne  grunted  out  a  negative ;  and  it 
was.  evident  that  the  name  had  no  interest  or  sig- 
nificance for  any  there  present — save  one. 

Anstruther  started  ;  and,  if  you  had  watched 
his  face  narrowly,  you  would  have  seen  his  brow 
contract  and  his  lips  brace  themselves ;  but  he 
never  uttered  a  syllable  till  the  partie  was  de- 
cided easily  in  Irving's  favor.  During  the 
buzz  of  comment  that  ensued  —  the  Viscount 
chose  to  defer  his  revenge — he  accosted  the  con- 
queror. 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  be- 
fore to-day.  When  we're  better  acquainted,  I 
hope  you'll  give  me  some  lessons  at  piquet ;  but, 
frankly  speaking,  that's  not  my  object  now. 
You  said  that  the  Ramsays  are  in  town,  I  think? 
I  was-  not  aware  of  it.  Perhaps  you  can  telL  me 
where  they  are  staying  ?  My  name  is  George 
Anstruther." 

"  You  flatter  me,"  the  other  said  with  a  little 
deprecating  Jaugh.  "Qnepartie  don't  go  for 
much :  I'm  more  likely  to  learn  than  to  teach 
here.  I  remember  your  name  quite  well ;  for  I 
heard  Mrs.  Ramsay  say  that  she  could  not  pre- 
vail on  you  to  come  so  far  north.  Luckily  I  can 
give  you  their  address.  For  the  present  they've 
got  rooms  at 's. " 

In  those  days  the  renown  of  that  famous  Car- 
avanserai was  scarcely  limited  by  the  frontier  of 
civilization.  Its  ancient  proprietor — an  enter- 
prising cosmopolitan,  who,  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
profession,  soared  superbly  above  prejudice  and 
conscience— has  gone  to  settle  his  own  account, 
or  found  a  principality  in  some  far-off  clime ;  and 
the  place  is  changed—not  for  the  better,  perhaps. 
But  even  now,  few  strangers  arriving  there — 
hailing  from  regions  howsoever  remote,  of  the 
four  continents — need  be  debarred  from  their 
national  comforts  and  delicacies.  Prayer-car- 
pets are  still  provided  at  a  small  extra  charge, 
and  a  space  on  the  house-top  is  especially  set 
apart  for  sun-worship.  If  the  heir-apparent  of 
the  Cannibal  Isles  were  sojourning  there,  I  doubt 
not  that  Jilets  de  garfon  a  la  Perouse  would  be 
served  at  his  table  as  often  as  it  pleased  him — 
always  provided  that  the  prince  were  not  terrified 
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by  the  figures  set  over  against  that  dish  of  savory 
meat  in  the  bill. 

"  I  thought  of  calling  there  on  my  way  home" 

Irving  went  on— "only  to  leave  a  message, 

though.  Shall  I  give  you  a  lift  so  far  ?" 

Anstrnther's  manner — especially  with  stran- 
gers  Was  always  rather  stiff  and  formal ;  but  it 

was  unusally  constrained  now,  and  he  seemed  to 
shrink  back  within  himself,  as  if  he  regretted 
having  made  the  first  advances  towards  conver- 
sation. 

"Thanks.  I  should  be  very  happy,  if  I  were 
not  otherwise  engaged,"  he  said;  "but  I  can't 
possibly  call  this  afternoon.  I  shall  take  an  ear- 
ly opportunity  of  doing  so.'" 

The  change  in  the  speaker's  tone  did  not 
escape  Irving— very  few  things  passing  within  his 
sight  or  hearing  did  escape  him.  He  thought 
there  was  something  decidedly  eccentric  about 
his  new  acquaintance ;  but  he  simply  bowed  his 
head,  as  if  accepting  the  excuse. 

"  Shall  I  mention  that  we  have  met,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  see  Mrs.  Ramsay  ?  I  think,  from  what  I 
have  heard  her  say  at  Kenlis,  she  would  be  glad 
to  know  that  you  are  in  town." 

"If  you — please,"  Anstruther  answered—this 
time  with  marked  hesitation ;  and  then  turned 
away  abruptly. 

"A  very  fair  beginning,"  Irving  mused,  as  he 
stepped  gingerly  across  the  slippery  pavement 
to  his  cab,  and  pulled  up  the  windows.  ' '  I 
rather  believe  in  auguries,  and  it's  as  well  to 
start  with  something  in  hand.  Blanchmayne 
was  quite  right.  His  game  isn't  improved  since 
we  met  last :  I  think  I've  got  his  measure.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  others  are  like .  it 
wouldn't  be  safe  to  take  his  estimate  of  them, 
that's  certain ;  but  with  even  paper  I  ought  to 
hold  my  own.  It  strikes  me,  my  losings  to 
Bernsdorff  weren't  such  a  bad  investment.  I'll 
take  odds,  that  same  Anstruther  knows  a  thing 
or  two.  I  don't  fancy  those  modest  people  who 
are  so  ready  to  take  lessons,  particularly  when 
they're  my  canny  countrymfin ;  and  there's  no 
doubt  on  which  side  of  the  Border  he  was  begot- 
ten. It's  a  hard-bitten  face  :  but  how  queer  it 
looked  just  now !  I  believe  he'd  have  blushed  if 
he  hadn't  forgotten  the  trick — and  what  made 
him  stammer?  It's  not  his  habit,  evidently. 
Mrs.  Ramsay  spoke  of  him  as  a  sort  of  guard- 
ian, if  I  remember  right.  Can  there  have  been 
any  love  passages  ?  Absurd  !  A  cCautres,  mon 
bon." 

A  complacent  chuckle  suggested  what  sort  of 
comparison  he  was  drawing  in.  his  mind  just 
then. 

Mrs.  Ramsay  was  not  at  home  when  he  call- 
ed, so  that  evening  Irving  had  no  chance  of  see- 
ing whether  her  face  would  have  furnished  mat- 
ter for  guess-work  at  the  mention  of  a  certain 
name. 

When  Anstruther  turned  away  after  the  col- 
loquy recorded  above,  he  went  first  to  one  of  the 
whist-tables,  and  stood  watching  the  progress 
of  the  game ;  after  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  remembered  something,  he  walked 
quickly  through  the  door  leading  into  a  smaller 
apartment  used  as  a  writing-room.  It  was  emp- 
ty just  then,  as  indeed  was  generally  the  case ; 
for  little  correspondence  was  conducted  at  the 
Orion,  and  ink  was  seldom  used  save  for  the 
drawing  of  checks.  He  sat  down  at  one  of  the 


tables  and  took  up  a  pen ;  but  this  was  a  palpa- 
ble excuse  for  lingering  there,  for  he  never 
traced  a  word  on  the  paper  before  him.  His 
thoughts  were  in  a  strange  medley,  and  he  him- 
self could  hardly  have  told  whether  they  were 
more  tinged  with  pleasure  or  pain. 

One  thing  was  certain :  the  calm  of  the  last 
few  weeks  had  been  utterly  broken  up  within  the 
last  half  hour.  The  phantoms  that  had  kept 
aloof  for  a  while  were  at  their  old  mocks  again 
already,  and  they  were  clearer  in  outline  now — 
more  like  the  reflections  in  a  mirror  of  forms  in 
flesh  and  blood.  So  she  was  in  London ;  with- 
in reach— easy  reach— of  him  at  that  very  mo- 
ment. To-morrow — this  very  day,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that— he  might,  if  he  chose",  prove  wheth- 
er the  soft  brown  eyes  had  forgotten  to  look  up 
pleadingly,  and  whether  the  cool  white  fingers 
would  still  send  the  same  feverish  thrill  through 
his  pulses  as  when  they  touched  his  wrist  on  a 
certain  afternoon.  Was  it  well  to  make  the 
trial?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  fly — ay,  even 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — while  he 
could  yet  use  his  wings,  than  to  hover  stupidly 
over  the  snare?  He  recognized  with  self-con- 
tempt verging  on  self-loathing — nevertheless  he 
did  recognize  it — that  he  was  being  mastered 
by  a  passion  utterly  irrational,  hopeless,  and 
guilty.  Truth  to  say,  it  was  not  the  guilt  that 
made  him  shrink  and  waver. 

When  George  Anstruther 's  character  was  first 
sketched,  he  was  set  down,  as  you  will  remem- 
ber, as  one  self-respecting  rather  than  God-fear- 
ing ;  and  when  a  monitor  like  self-respect  cairns 
such  a  turmoil  as  was  working  within  him,  then 
flax-withes  will  bind  fire-brands.  If  he  had  been 
inclined  to  boast  that  he  had  avoided  hitherto 
gross  or  overt  offence  against  written  law,  he 
must  needs  have  boasted  himself  as  one  whom 
chance  or  circumstance  has  kept  clear  of  the 
verge  of  battle,  rather  than  as  one  putting  off 
harness  smirched  and  dinted  by  strife.  He  was 
virtuous — or  what  the  world  calls  virtuous — by 
habit  rather  than  by  creed ;  and  he  had  no  sure 
or  abiding  principle  whereunto  to  cling  when  a 
fierce  temptation  dragged  him  down. 

Since  Phryne,  laughing  scornfully,  shut  her 
door  in  the  face  of  the  poor  philosopher  who 
came  a-wooing  with  the  dye  fresh  on  his  scanty 
locks,  what  a  many  right  merrie  jests  have  been 
indited  concerning  the  loves  of  elders !  Yet  if 
the  records  of  crime  throughout  all  nations  and 
all  ages  were  searched  narrowly,  not  many  black- 
er pages  would  be  found  than  those  whereon  it 
is  written  what  befell  in  the  baffling  or  the  ac- 
complishing of  these  untimely  passions. 

Young  man's  love  blazeth,  and  is  done ; 
Old  man's  love  burueth  to  the  bone. 

There  is  truth  enough  in  that  rude  couplet  to 
leaven  a  large  lump  of  Proverbial  Philosophy. 

The  curled  darlings,  scarcely  out  of  their  teens, 
are  prone  enough — Heaven  knows ! — to  waste  a 
fair  inheritance,  and  dishonor  an  ancient  name, 
for  a  harlot's  kiss  or  a  coquette's  smile ;  and  even 
the  Barn  well  tragedy  repeats  itself  only  too  often. 
But  in  sin  and  shame  there  is  always  a  deeper 
depth — well  for  us  and  our  children  that  it  is  so 
— and  the  boy  will  stand  shivering  and  shrinking 
on  the  brink  of  the  pit  into  which  the  graybeard 
has  plunged  headlong  at  the  beck  of  waving  white 
arms.  Wild  tales  assuredly  might  have  been  told 
of  Antony's  youth  ;  but  I  doubt  if,  while  his  brow 
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was  bent,  he  would  have  followed  so  fast  in  the 
wake  of  the  Egyptian  galley  while  the  seafight 
was  swaying  to  and  fro  off  Actium,  or  have  set 
his  breast  so  straight  against  his  sword's  point  at 
the  first  rumor  of  Cleopatra's  suicide. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  PERHAPS  we  may  meet  again  before  very 
long." 

So  much,  and  no  more,  said  Alice  Irving,  when 
she  bade  adieu  to  her  hostess  at  Kenlis.  She  did 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  set  forth  more  definite- 
ly her  father's  plans  for  the  winter;  and  when 
Blanche  a  little  hesitatingly  answered.  "I'm  sure 
I  hope  so,"  the  latter  did  not  dream  the  truth  of 
her  words  would  be  tested  so  soon.  She  count- 
ed, not  unnaturally,  on  a  brief  respite  from  the 
anxieties  and  suspicions  that  had  harassed  her 
of  late ;  and  when,  on  the  fourth  evening  after 
their  arrival  in  town,  Mark  observed  carelessly, 
"I  met  Irving  in  St.  James's  Street  this  after- 
noon, "  her  heart  gave  a  painful  throb,  and  then 
sank  within  her.  Had  her  thoughts  been  put  into 
words,  she  might  have  murmured, 

" Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy?" 

If  she  manifested  no  great  pleasure  at  the  in- 
telligence, she  betrayed  no  vexation.  You  would 
have  detected  no  sarcasm  in  her  placid  reply : 

"Indeed!  I  didn't  think  they  would  have  fol- 
lowed us  so  quickly. " 

But  as  she  lay  awake  that  night  alone,  as  was 
usual  now — for  Mark,  since  he  took  to  keeping 
late  hours,  occupied-a  separate  sleeping-chamber, 
on  the  pretext  of  not  breaking  his  wife's  rest — 
the  tears  rolled  fast  down  her  cheeks,  and  she  did 
not  try  to  check  them.  She  remembered  how 
she  had  lain  awake  musing  once  before — on  the 
eve  of  her  second  marriage-day.  That  was  only 
a  few  months  ago ;  yet  how  far,  far  off  it  seemed ! 
Her  heart  had  fluttered  then,  but  not  painfully, 
and  she  fell  asleep  smiling.  Her  smiles  now  were 
for  the  world  to  see,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  find 
them  sometimes ;  certainly  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  force  them  for  her  own  behoof.  And  then,  in 
spite  of  herself — for  here  she  strove  hard  to  turn 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  —  she  remembered 
Oswald  Gauntlet's  warning.  Would  he  be  glad 
or  sorry  if  he  knew  that  it  had  all,  or  nearly  all, 
come  true  ?  Not  glad,  she  felt  right  sure  of  that. 
Then  she  fell  a-wondering  where  Oswald  was  just 
now.  Perhaps  he  was  in  town,  or  at  Woolwich 
— much  the  same  thing.  Suppose  she  were  to 
write  a  little  note  to  his  club,  and  ask  him  to  call 
on  her,  just  once,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  letting 
bygones  be  bygones.  Amongst  her  conjugal  con- 
fidences were  not  included  the  details  of  that  last 
interview  in  Craven  Square ;  but  would  Mark  be 
likely  to  object,  even  if  he  knew  all  ?  Blanche 
sighed  drearily  as  she  acknowledged  that  she  need 
have  no  scruples  on  that  score.  She  felt  as  if  the 
sight  of  a  kind,  familiar  face,  even  though  it  should 
look  on  her  at  first  somewhat  angrily,  and  the 
clasp  of  a  strong,  honest  hand — not  a  white,  wom- 
anly one,  like  Captain  Irving's  —  might  help  to 
brace  her  nerves.  There  were  substantial  dan- 
gers enough  around  her ;  but  she  had  begun  to 
start  at  the  merest  shadows  of  late ;  and,  since 
she  had  no  longer  La  Heine  to  lean  upon,  the 
sense  of  isolation  and  helplessness  darkened  round 


her  hourly.  Yes ;  she  would  certainly  write.  To 
have  settled  even  so  much  was  some  comfort; 
nevertheless,  she  fairly  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Before  noon  on  the  following  day  the  note  was 
duly  despatched ;  but  the  messenger  brought  word 
back  that  Major  Gauntlet  was  still  abroad,  that 
it  was  not  known  when  he  would  return,  and  that, 
till  further  notice,  his  letters  were  to  be  forward- 
ed to  the  Poste  Restante,  Vienna.  Mrs.  Ramsay 
was  bitterly  disappointed.  All  that  morning  she 
had  been  rehearsing,  much  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion, an  imaginary  scene  with  Oswald,  and  now 
it  seemed  likely  to  be  deferred  indefinitely.  She 
could  not  possibly  write  and  ask  him  to  come 
back  from  Vienna.  It  was  provoking,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  and  in  the  first  moment  of  vexation, 
I  fear  she  spoke  unadvisedly  with  her  lips  concern- 
ing Commissions,  and  the  War  Office  to  boot. 
Unless  their  lovers'  or  their  friends'  credit  be  at 
stake,  very  few  of  our  sisters  are  patriotic  or  Spar- 
tan enough  to  submit  without  a  murmur  to  their 
private  arrangements  being  thwarted  by  public- 
duty  ;  and  betwixt  such  superior  persons  and  our 
poor  Blanche  there  was  not  a  single  feeling  or 
idea  in  common. 

In  this  discontented  mood,  after  making  an  ut- 
terly abortive  attempt  at  luncheon,  Blanche  was 
debating  with  herself  how  she  should  get  rid  of 
the  afternoon — none  of  her  confidential  were  in 
town,  and  to  general  converse  she  felt  by  no  means 
equal — when  Mr.  Anstruther's  card  was  brought 
up. 

"  Certainly ;  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  she  said,  in 
answer  to  the  query  whether  she  would  receive 
the  visitor. 

This  was  not  merely  a  form  of  words.  An  old 
acquaintance  was  not  like  an  old  friend,  particu- 
larly such  an  old  friend  as  Oswald  Gauntlet ;  but 
the  homely  proverb  about  "half  a  loaf"  applies 
to  the  petite  maitresse  sometimes,  no  less  than  to 
the  peasant  wench,  and  Blanche  just  now  was 
not  inclined  to  be  dainty. 

This  was  where  his  meditations  of  overnight 
had  led  George  Anstruther.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise:  when  such  a  question  is  once  debated, 
as  a  rule  it  is  virtually  lost.  It  struck  Blanche 
that  he  was  somewhat  altered  since  they  last  met. 
He  looked  certainly  gaunter  and  more  angular, 
and  altogether  more  precise  and  formal,  than 
heretofore.  He  was  carefully  dressed,  as  usual ; 
but,  abased  as  the  man  was  already — at  all  events, 
in  his  own  eyes — he  was  still  above  the  devices 
of  elderly  foppery,  and  chose  that  his  face  and 
figure  should  remain  as  time  and  climate  had  left 
them.  Mrs.  Ramsay,  it  seemed,  was  quite  con- 
tent to  take  him  as  he  was ;  and  a  more  sanguine 
visitor  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  warmth 
of  her  welcome. 

"  One  is  never  really  at  home  in  a  hotel,"  she 
said,  after  the  first  greetings  had  been  exchanged. 
"  even  in  the  way  of  receiving  one's  friends ;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  the  week 
would  not  have  passed  without  my  letting  you 
know  our  whereabouts.  By -the -by,  how  did 
you  find  us  out  ?" 

He  answered  the  first  part  of  her  speech  only 
by  a  stiff'  bow. 

"It  was  at  the  Orion,  an  old-fashioned  club  I 

dare  say  you  never  heard  of.     A  Captain  Irving 

mentioned  Mr.  Ramsay's  name.     From  what  he 

said,  I  fancy  he  must  have  been  a  constant  visitor 

i  at  Kenlis." 
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Had  the  room  grown  darker  all  of  a  sudden, 
or  was  the  fresh  shadow  on  Blanche's  face  ? 

"A  very  constant  visitor,"  she  said  hurriedly. 
"He  was  our  nearest  neighbor,  to  be  sure,  and 
any  thing  like  society  is  at  a  premium  in  the  far 
North ;  but  Mark  and  he  have  become  almost 
inseparable  of  late.  They  are  both  devoted  to 
piquet,  you  know. " 

She  thought  afterwards  he  guessed  at  her 
embarrassment,  and  would  have  helped  her  out 
of  it. 

"Quite  enough  to  account  for  an  intimacy,  I 
think.  It's  a  fascinating  game,  as  I've  found  to 
my  cost.  Yes,  it  was  as  a  piquet-player  your 
husband  was  first  alluded  to.  Then  I  introduced 
myself  to  Captain  Irving,  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  if  you  were  in  town." 

"Then  you  cared  to  know?"  she  asked,  with 
one  of  the  shy,  eloquent  glances  that  had  helped 
to  do  much  mischief  in  old  times. 

Anstruther  bore  it  bravely  —  at  least,  not  a 
muscle  in  his  stolid,  rough-hewn  face  stirred,  but 
the  fingers  that  lay  crossed  on  his  knee  were 
locked  a  little  more  tightly. 

' '^Undoubtedly  I  cared, " he  made  answer.  ' '  I 
have  not  so  many  friends  that  I  can  afford  either 
to  forget  or  neglect  them.  I  assure  you  I  often 
thought  of  you  at  Kenlis,  and  hoped  you  were 
making  the  most  of  all  that  glorious  weather. 
There  hasn't  been  such  a  Highland  autumn  for 
years,  they  tell  me. " 

"Yes,  the  weather  was  perfect;  it  is  a  pity 
you  were  not  with  us  to  enjoy  it.  I  hardly  ex- 
pected a  refusal,  I  own.  Did  you  not  give  me  a 
half  promise  when  you  gave  me — this  ?" 

She  drew  out  of  the  bodice  of  her  high  velvet 
dress  the  amulet  you  wot  of,  with  the  fire-opal 
gleaming  in  the  square  of  dusky  gold. 

Anstruther's  cheek  flushed  for  a  second  quite 
visibly,  though  in  the  stiffness  of  his  manner 
there  was  no  change. 

"  If  I  had  given  a  whole  instead  of  a  half 
promise — and  even  to  that  I  don't  plead  guilty," 
he  said,  "I  must  needs  have  broken  it.  I  was 
working  out  my  time  at  Wiesbaden.  I  didn't 
expect  much  of  the  waters,  luckily,  or  I  should 
have  been  disappointed;  but  I  thought  them 
worth  a  trial.  So  you  wear  that  trinket  some- 
times ?  *It  is  highly  honored." 

"It's  silly  to  be  superstitious,  I  suppose, "she 
said, ' '  but  I  never  pretended  to  be  wise.  I  have 
great  faith  in  talismans.  Don't  they  lose  their 
virtue  if  they  are  not  always  worn  ?  Have  you 
been  ill,  then  ?  I  had  no  idea  you  were  at  Wies- 
baden for  health's  sake,  or  I  should  not  have  ac- 
cused you  of  playing  me  false. " 

"It  was  nothing  worth  speaking  of, "he  replied 
indifferently;  "only  the  harvest  of  seed  sown 
long  ago  in  India.  But  I  cannot,  to  speak  truth, 
congratulate  you  on  the  effects  of  Highland  air. 
Would  it  be  impertinent  to  ask  you  that  same 
question  ?" 

"By  no  means  impertinent;  my  glass  tells 
me  the  same  blunt  truth  every  morning.  No, 
the  air  certainly  didn't  brace  me  as  it  ought  to 
have  done.  I  think  I  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  thoroughly  tired  before,  with  no  sufficient 
exercise  to  account  for  it." 

"Had  you  a  very  large  party  to  entertain?" 
he  asked;  "because  that  is  fatigue  enough  in 
itself,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the  society. " 

His  cold  gray  eyes  were  steady,  as  a  rule, 
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rather  than  piercing,  but  now  she  was  aware  of 
a  scrutiny  in  them  that  set  her  on  her  guard. 

' '  Not  at  all  a  large  party :  only  the  Brance- 
peths  and  Mr.  Alsager — these  you  know — and 
Colonel  Vane,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  and 
Mark's.  To  be  sure  the  Irvings  might  almost 
be  reckoned  in  our  party,  for  they  were  more  at 
Kenlis  than  at  Drumour." 

' '  Captain  Irving  is  married,  then  ?" 

Blanche  only  half  liked  the  interrogatory,  es- 
pecially as  she  suspected  a  purpose  in  it. 

"  He  has  been  a  widower  some  years,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  slight  movement  of  impatience,  as 
if  she  had  had  enough  of  the  subject.  "  He  has 
one  daughter — a  fascinating  person  in  every  way. 
You  can  judge  of  that  for  yourself,  if  you'll  meet 
them  here  at  dinner  to-morrow.  It's  difficult  to 
tempt  you,  I  know ;  but,  if  you're  fond  of  music, 
when  you  have  heard  them  sing  together  you 
won't  repent  for  once  breaking  your  rule.  And 
we  shall  be  such  a  small  party — only  six,  with 
yourself. " 

Anstruther's  deliberation  Avas  long  enough  to 
have  suited  a  weightier  question  than  the  accept- 
ance or  refusal  of  a  simple  dinner  invitation. 

"  Thanks — you  are  very  kind, "he  said  at  last. 
"  I'm  ashamed  to  say  that  the  music  is  no  great 
temptation  to  me.  Putting  that  aside,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  dine  with  you  to-morrow." 

Blanche  was  really  pleased.  That  his  old- 
fashioned  reserve  should  have  yielded  to  her  first 
word  was  a  triumph  in  its  way,  though  scarcely 
one  on  which  she  would  have  plumed  herself  a 
year  ago ;  and  it  was  a  certain  satisfaction  to 
feel  that  the  virtue  of  persuasion  had  not  wholly 
gone  out  of  her. 

"That  is  prettily  said, "she  answered.  "The 
bad  habit  of  always  saying  '  no'  is  difficult  to 
cure,  but  your  case  cannot  be  desperate  yet.  I 
shall  reckon  on  you ;  and  if  you  fail  me  this 
time,  don't  expect  to  be  forgiven." 

"  There's  no  danger  of  my  failing,"  Anstruther 
answered,  as  he  rose  to  take  his  leave.  "A  punc- 
tual eight,  I  suppose  ?  Don't  blame  me  if  your 
party  is  spoiled — a  stranger  coming  amongst  in- 
timates is  apt  to  be  a  kill-joy." 

"We'll  take  our  chance  of  that,"  she  said. 
' '  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  that  you  wouldn't  be 
bored.  Till  to-morrow,  then." 

It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  an  interview 
should  have  been  disagreeable,  either  in  antici- 
pation or  reality,  because  we  are  sensible  of  a  re- 
lief when  it  is  over.  There  was  not  the  smallest 
necessity  for  Anstruther  to  have  presented  him- 
self on  that  day — or,  indeed,  on  any  other — be- 
fore Mrs.  Ramsay.  He  had  taken  some  pains  to 
ascertain  where  she  was  staying,  and  had  mount- 
ed those  stairs  entirely  of  his  own  free  will ;  yet 
he  descended  them  with  something  like  a  light- 
ening of  spirit.  It  may  be  that  he  had  distrust- 
ed his  self-command  more  than  he  cared  to  con- 
fess to  himself,  and  was  proportionately  inclined 
to  rejoice  that  it  had  carried  him  through  with- 
out a  stumble.  Yet,  for  all  this,  he  despised  him- 
self not  a  whit  less  heartily  now  than  he  had 
done  when  he  first  recognized  his  weakness,  and 
ceased  to  fight  against  it.  He  was  not  destitute 
of -a  grim  sense  of  humor;  and  the  ridicule  of 
the  whole  position  struck  him  so  forcibly,  that 
twice  or  thrice  as  he  walked  through  the  streets 
he  could  scarcely  forbear  laughing  aloud.  And 
this  man— you  will  remember— for  a  score  of 
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years  past  had  rarely  rewarded  any  jest,  spoken 
or  written,  with  any  thing  beyond  a  coldly  ap- 
preciative smile. 

"I  wonder  what  they'd  say  at  the  Orion,"  so 
his  thoughts  ran,  "if  they  got  an  inkling  of  all 
this  ?  Much  what  I  should  have  said  last  spring, 
I  suppose,  if  I  heard  that  Blanchmayne  had 
eloped  with  somebody  else's  wife,  or  Thorndyke 
had  taken  to  the  squiring  of  dames.  They  are 
Tieither  of  them  five  years  my  senior,  and  I've  no 
doubt  they  are  twice  as  well  preserved.  Does  it 
make  it  any  better  that  I'm  going  down  hill  with 
my  eyes  open  ?  Better  ?  A  thousand  times 
worse.  I  know  so  well,  too,  the  very  uttermost 
that  I'm  likely  to  win — a  soft  shy  look,  some- 
thing like  what  I  saw  to-day ;  or  a  whisper — 
'  You're  so  very  kind,  Mr.  Anstruther ;  I  know 
you'd  help  me  if  you  could.'  Well,  and  isn't  it 
enough — and  more  than  enough  ?  Just  as  if  the 
thing  that  was  George  Anstruther  a  year  ago 
would  not  pass  through  fire  for  a  lighter  reward 
than  the  lightest  of  these.  Help  her  ?  So  I  will, 
somehow ;  and  perhaps  without  her  leave  or  li- 
cense. I  half  guess  already  what  has  made  her 
cheek  so  pale  and  thin.  I'll  see  my  way  clearer 
lifter  to-morrow ;  but  if  I  would  keep  my  wits 
about  me,  I  must  keep  this  flutter  quiet.  I'll 
have  sleep  to-night  at  any  price. " 

Mrs.  Ramsay,  too,  had  her  little  meditation, 
all  to  herself,  after  her  visitor  had  departed. 

"There  is  one,  at  all  events,"  she  thought, 
"  who  likes  me  as  well  as  ever — I  almost  fancy, 
better  than  ever.  It's  not  a  very  magnificent 
conquest,  to  be  sure.  How  Queenie  would  laugh 
if  she  heard  of  it !  I  wish  she  were  here  all  the 
same :  I  do  miss  her  dreadfully.  I  am  sure  he 
guessed  I  had  been  unhappy,  and  pitied  me  in 
his  awkward  way.  It's  very  ungrateful  to  say 
so  ;  but  I'd  rather  he  hadn't  done  either.  There 
are  not  above  two  or  three  people  alive  that  I 
should  like  to  be  pitied  by,  much  less  that  I 
would  ask  to  help  me.  And,  after  all,  how  can 
any  one  help  ?  Even  I  can  only  wait,  and  hope 
against  hope.  Ah  me !  It's  a  weary  world,  aft- 
er all,  and  I  used  to  think  it  such  a  pleasant 
one ;  and  to  think,  too,  how  sad  it  would  be  to 
have  to  leave  it  before  one's  time.  I  don't  think 
so  now.  If  I  could  have  one  whole  year  just  like 
lust  summer,  I'd  be  content  to  lie  down  quietly 
and  trouble  no  one  any  more — not  that  I've  been 
any  trouble  to  Mark  as  yet.  He  ought  to  re- 
member that,  whatever  happens.  Perhaps  he 
does  remember  it,  for  he  has  never  spoken  un- 
kindly to  me  yet.  I  almost  wish  he  would  some- 
times ;  any  thing  would  be  better  than  being  put 
on  one  side  in  that  off-hand,  good-tempered  way. 
And  how  well-drilled  she  is  too !  Even  Queenie 
—though  I  know  she  was  always  on  the  watch — 
never  could  find  any  thing  to  quarrel  with  ;  but 
how  do  I  know  what  goes  on  when  she  and  Mark 
are  alone  together,  or  how  often  that  happens  ? 
He's  out  the  whole  day  long;  and  it  can't  be  bus- 
iness that  keeps  him,  for  I  don't  believe  he's  real- 
ly begun  house-hunting  yet.  There,  there — I'm 
foolish  again.  I'd  better  order  the  carriage  be- 
fore my  eyes  get  red :  the  air  may  cure  my  head- 
ache, if  it  don't  my  heartache. " 

The  dinner  next  day  went  off  pleasantly 
enough.  Putting  Anstruther  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  almost  a  family  party :  the  sixth 
guest  was  Vere  Alsager ;  and  when  people  who 
have  lived  for  some  space  in  the  same  country 


quarters  meet  for  the  first  time  in  town,  they 
generally  feel  more  or  less  domestic  for  the  mo- 
ment. Anstruther  said  but  little,  and  that  little 
chiefly  to  Mrs.  Ramsay,  on  whose  right  hand  he 
was  placed ;  but  his  presence  was  no  constraint 
on  the  others ;  and  Mark — who  was  invariably 
courteous  to  each  and  every  one  of  his  wife's 
friends  or  acquaintance— soon  put  the  stranger 
thoroughly  at  his  ease.  Prejudiced  as  he  was 
against  Ramsay,  and  little  inclined  to  appreciate 
mere  outward  graces,  Anstruther  was  not  thor- 
oughly proof  against  the  charm  of  the  other's 
manner;  and,  when  the  women  had  departed, 
he  moved — not  unwillingly — into  the  chair  next 
to  his  host's. 

"  I  was  rather  disappointed  in  not  seeing  you 
at  the  club  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Anstruther,"  Ir- 
ving remarked.  "  They  tell  me  you  rarely  fail 
to  put  in  an  appearance  there." 

"I  had  business  that  detained  me,"  the  other 
answered  rather  hesitatingly — he  had  been  so 
much  out  of  the  way  of  conventionalities,  that 
even  an  excuse  came  lamely  off  his  tongue — "  1 
shall  take  my  lesson  before  long,  rely  upon  it." 

"  The  lesson  will  be  the  other  way,  from  what 
I  hear, "Irving  said.  "The  Viscount  allowed 
that  '  you  were  acquainted  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  game ; '  so  you  must  be  nearly  de  la 
premiere  force ;  but  that  wasn't  why  I  specially 
wfshed  to  meet  you.  Ramsay's  name  was  put 
up  there  to-day,  with  Blanchmayne  as  his  pro- 
poser, and  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  second  him. 
I'd  have  done  it  myself,  of  course ;  but  I've  been 
at  the  Orion  so  rarely  of  late  that  I'm  almost  for- 
gotten there ;  and  you  are  as  one  in  authority,  I 
understood." 

Now,  though  Anstruther  had  small  liking  or 
esteem  for  Blanche's  husband,  the  proposal  would 
have  been  less  distasteful  coming  from  any  oth- 
er channel.  Long  judicial  practice,  and  natural 
keenness  of  perception,  had  made  him  no  mean 
physiognomist ;  at  all  events,  he  had  got  accus- 
tomed to  facial  warnings,  and  to  rest  a  good  deal 
on  first  impressions;  and  these  had  rarely  de- 
ceived him.  He  had  not  watched  that  partie  of 
piquet  two  days  ago  for  naught.  He  had  begun 
to  distrust  from  the  very  first  those  smooth,  deli- 
cate features  and  glittering  eyes,  and  guessed 
that  sharp,  cruel  talons  could  come  forth  on  oc- 
casion from  the  velvet  paws.  He  would  never, 
thereafter,  have  met  Alexander  Irving  in  any  re- 
lation of  life,  where  his  own  or  a  friend's  interest 
was  deeply  concerned,  without  standing  some- 
what on  his  guard.  In  the  very  proposal  that 
he,  George  Anstruther,  should  avouch  Mark 
Ramsay  a  good  man  and  true,  there  was  some- 
thing that  jarred ;  but,  issuing  from  that  espe- 
cial quarter,  it  sounded  ominous  and  unnatural. 
However,  there  was  no  real  choice  left  him. 

There  are  persons,  doubtless — luckily  their 
name  is  not  Legion — who,  when  replete  with  old 
wine  and  fat  venison,  would  decline — without 
sufficient  cause,  remember — to  requite  their  en- 
tertainer with  such  a  slight  service ;  and  depart, 
pluming  themselves  on  having  discharged  a  so- 
cial duty  rather  cleverly.  But  Anstruther  was 
by  no  means  equal  to  such  an  occasion  :  he  hes- 
itated just  long  enough  to  prevent  the  acquies- 
cence being  cordial,  and  then  professed  his  will- 
ingness to  become  Mr.  Ramsay's  seconder,  and 
forward  his  election  in  all  reasonable  ways — dis- 
laiming,  at  the  same  time,  any  thing  like  influ- 
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ence  at  the  Orion.  The  obliged  person  noticed 
the  hesitation  without  guessing  at  its  cause :  it 
rather  amused  him  than  otherwise,  and  did  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  his  expressions  of  ac- 
knowledgment. Irving  observed  it  too,  and  be- 
ing considerably  mystified  thereby,  gave  the  puz- 
zle much  more  thought  than  Mark  had  done. 

"What  the  devil  was  he  boggling  at?"  said 
he  to  himself.  "  It's  just  of  a  piece  with  his  be- 
ginning to  stammer  the  other  night,  for  no  rhyme 
or  reason.  People  with  mysteries  have  no  busi- 
ness in  society.  He'll  bring  about  an  imbroglio 
somehow  or  other  before  all's  done ;  see  if  he 
don't !  But  it's  not  likely  to  affect  me  or  mine, 
that's  one  comfort." 

Alexander  Irving  remembered  those  last  words 
— and  with  cause — before  all  was  done. 

Whatever  his  private  fancies  might  have  been, 
no  sign  of  suspicion  shov.'ed  itself  on  the  surface; 
and  the  flow  of  desultory  talk  went  smoothly  on, 
tiii  Alsager,  whose  love  of  music  amounted  to  a 
passion,  suggested  a  move.  Both  father  and 
daughter  were  in  superb  voice  that  night ;  and 
even  Blanche's  admiration  was,  for  the  moment, 
sincere.  But  to  one  man  there  present — though 
he  seemed  to  listen,  in  rapt  attention,  with  half- 
closed  eyes — the  rich  melody  was  as  the  flowing 
of  a  far-off  torrent,  without  rhythm  or  distin- 
guishment  of  sound.  "With  all  his  vigilance — 
and  neither  eyes  nor  ears  had  for  an  instant  that 
evening  been  off  duty — Anstruther  had  failed 
to  catch  a  look  or  word  whereon  suspicion  might 
be  grounded.  Nevertheless,  he  had  gained  the 
first  letter  of  the  word  which,  when  fully  formed, 
would  unlock  the  secret.  Over  this  he  ponder- 
ed ;  and  as  he  drove  homewards  alone,  he  mur- 
mured, half  aloud, 

"A  blight  on  the  fair  false  face !  I  know  now 
what  makes  the  other  wan  and  pale." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WHEN  Captain  Irving  spoke  of  the  current 
year  as  one  of  financial  famine,  he  rather  over- 
colored  the  state  of  the  case.  That  he  was  still 
suffering,  as  he  had  long  suffered,  from  chronic 
insufficiency  of  income  was  perfectly  true ;  for 
his  life-interest  in  Drumour  was  heavily  encum- 
bered, and  never  likely  to  be  otherwise  ;  and  the 
sum  derived  from  the  letting  of  the  house  and 
shooting  was  barely  sufficient  to  cover  house- 
hold expenditure,  conducted  on  ever  so  modest  a 
scale.  Unless  the  Sards  were  kind,  luxuries  were 
out  of  the  question.  He  had  grown  accustomed 
to  thus  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  perhaps  did  not  altogether 
dislike  it.  He  was  such  an  inveterate  gambler, 
that  increase  of  fortune  would  only  have  led  to 
playing  for  increased  stakes ;  so  that  a  heavy 
run  of  ill-luck  might  at  any  moment  have  re- 
duced him  to  his  present  ebb. 

We  all  know  how  the  Indian  "brave" — of 
the  Cooper  type — bears  himself  when,  having 
lost  his  last  horse,  so  that  he  can  chase  the  buf- 
falo no  longer,  he  sees  the  keg  of  fire-water 
empty  and  his  wigwam-walls  bare  of  meat  He 
wastes  no  breath  in  cursing  or  praying,  but 
chooses  some  convenient  spot  for  ambush,  and 
will  wait  there  patiently  from  dawn  to  evening, 
and  from  evening  to  dawn — only  tightening  his 


belt  sometimes  to  choke  the  wolf  within  him — 
till  the  Great  Spirit  shall  seer  fit  to  send  game 
within  reach  of  his  arrow.     In  Irving,  an  epi- 
curean by  habit  and  inclination  to  the  tips  of  his 
delicate  fingers,  there  was  a  strong  dash  of  this 
|  simple  stoicism.     When  he  found  that  his  re- 
sources were  crippled  for  a  time,  he  accepted 
the  position  with  perfect  good-humor;  making 
|  a  jest  of  privation  and  of  the  shifts  that  he  was 
compelled  to  resort  to.     Alice  never  complain- 
ed, to  be  sure  :  that  was  a  great  point ;   and,  on 
\  the  whole,  the  wheels  of  their  frail  chariot  rolled 
|  on  more  smoothly  than  could  have  been  expect- 
!ed. 

Fortune  had  rather  smiled  than  frowned  on 
Captain  Irving  of  late,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  found  that  autumn   at  Drumour,  though 
there  were   sufficient  reasons  for  his  presence 
I  there ;  for  the  lease  of  the  house  and  shooting 
j  had  just  expired,  and  no  eligible  offer  of  fresh 
j  tenancy  had  been  made,  up  to  the  time  when 
!  the  absentee  resolved  to  try  what  a  spell  of  his 
native  air  would  do  toward  banishing  certain 
ailments  that  had  begun  to  trouble  him.     He 
:  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
[  his  interests,  such  as  they  were,  had  been  looked 
after  there  of  late ;  and  though  he  would  have 
laughed  the  very  idea  to  scorn,  there  abode  with 
him,  perchance,  still  some  faint  tinge  of  the  nos- 
talgia which  is  found  nowhere  so  strong  as  in  the 
;  Scot.     Indeed,  at  first — though    out-door   pur- 
suits were  entirely  out  of  his  line,  and  he  set  his 
foot  upon  his  Tiative  heath  only  under  protest — 
i  it  was  rather  pleasant  to  loiter  about  the  old 
j  haunts,  and  to  throw  a  fly  into  the  pool  out  of 
j  which  his  first  trojit  -was  landed,  and  to  watch 
j  the  sun  go  down  behind  a  hill  that  was,  nomi- 
nally at  least,  his  own.     But,  as  the  novelty  wore 
off,  Irving  began  gravely  to  misdoubt  the  wisdom 
of  his  move  from  Darmstadt ;  before  the  Kenlis- 
Castle  party  appeared  upon  the  scene,  he  had 
more  than  on.ce  unmistakably  regretted  it.  Aft- 
erward it  was  different;  and  the  autumn  passed 
away  quite  as  rapidly  as  he  could  wish  :  but  the 
prospect  of  a  Highland  winter  was   any  thing 
!  but   inviting.      Nevertheless,  acting   up*  to   his 
I  principle  of  "  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  en- 
dured," the  Laird  of  Drumour  had  made  up  his 
mind    to   be    ice-bound ;    and  it  was  only  the 
stroke  of  luck   mentioned  above  that  induced 
him  to  alter  his  plans. 

Self  was  bound  to  stand  first  and  foremost  in 

I  all  Captain  Irving's  calculations ;  but   he   was 

I  not  positively  an  unnatural  father.     Though  pa- 

j  rental  solicitude  had  really  little  to  do  with  his 

i  move  southward,  he  would  never  have  dreamed 

j  of  leaving  Alice  in  the  North  alone ;  and  in  his 

!  choice  of  town-quarters  her  comfort  and  con- 

j  venience  were  certainly  more  studied  than  his 

;  own.     He  was  not  a  man  of  half-measures,  and, 

j  before  he  decided  to  winter  in  London,  had  suf- 

|  ficient  in  hand  to  make  petty  economies  needless. 

I  He  had  no  notion  of  being  cabined  in  furnished 

j  apartments,  or  of  testing  his  digestion  by  a  lodger 

cuisine.     Three  of  the  Drumour  household — the 

cook,  butler,  and  Alice's  own  maid — accompanied 

their  master  to  town  ;  and  before  the  week  was 

out,  the  Irvings  were  established  in  one  of  the 

daintiest  maisonnettes   in  Mayfair — "absolutely 

thrown  away,"  according  to  the  pathetic  house- 

agent,  at  twelve  guineas  a  week. 

Captain  Irving  was  very  consistent  in  his  habits 
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though  they  were  the  reverse  of  what  are  usually 
tailed  "  regular."  The  time  of  his  going  to  rest 
was  rather  uncertain,  to  be  sure  ;  about  two  A.  M., 
rather  before  than  after,  would  have  been  a  fail- 
average.  From  that  time  up  to  noon  the  outer 
world,  with  the  exception  of  his  valet,  had  no  cog- 
nizance of  or  communication  with  him.  Punctu- 
ally, or  almost  punctually,  at  that  hour  he  break- 
fasted in  foreign  fashion,  and  was  choice  in  his 
light  wines.  Unless  she  had  some  exceptional 
engagement,  which  rarely  happened,  he  liked 
Alice  to  keep  him  company  at  this  meal.  It 
was  not  a  heavy  tax  on  filial  duty,  and  it  was 
about  the  only  one  she  was  called  upon  to  render. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  day  she  was  free  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  her  pleasure ;  and  a  brougham  with  a 
coachman  warranted  steady  was  at  her  service 
to  carry  her  whither  she  would.  No  matter 
what  the  weather,  her  father  went  forth  soon 
after  one,  and  never  by  any  chance  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance again  till  close  on  dressing- time. 

First,  he  drove,  or,  if  the  morning  was  excep- 
tionally fine,  sauntered,  down  to  his  club  at  the 
corner  of  Pall  Mall,  where  he  usually  met  three 
or  four  ancient  comrades  who  remembered  Alec 
Irving  as  "devilish  good  company"  when  they 
were  all  beardless  guardsmen  together,  and  were 
quite  willing  to  chat  with  him  now,  in  spite  of 
the  scandals  that  had  since  attached  to  his  name 
— scandals  almost  forgotten  by  this  time,  even  if 
they  did  not  come  within  the  social  Statute  of 
Limitations.  After  lounging  away  an  hour  or  so 
here,  he  went  about  any  business  he  might  have 
on  hand,  such  as  a  visit  to  his  bankers;  but  by 
three,  or  thereabouts,  he  generally  found  himself 
opposite  Lord  Blanchmayne,  or  some  other  an- 
tagonist of  the  like  calibre,  at  the  piquet-table. 
Thence  he  returned  straight  home,  just  in  time 
for  a  leisurely  evening  toilet.  This  ceremonial 
he  was  never  known  to  pretermit ;  and,  whether 
he  dined  alone  with  Alice  or  in  society,  made  no 
sort  of  difference  either  in  the  process  or  the  re- 
sult. In  the  former  case  he  rather  lingered  than 
hurried  over  his  repast,  and  dallied  for  at  least 
twenty  minutes  with  his  coffee  and  chasse;  but 
it  was  rarely  much  past  ten  when  he  bade  his 
daughter  an  affectionate  good-night,  and  depart, 
ed  to  his  club  again.  When  they  dined  in  soci- 
ety— which  was  seldom — the  brougham  always 
left  him  at  the  Orion,  after  dropping  Alice  at 
home. 

It  was  a  strange,  lone  life  for  a  woman  in  the 
prime  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  for,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  maiden  aunt  whom  she  could  not  en- 
dure, and  a  couple  of  cousins  whom  she  hardly 
knew,  Alice  had  no  relatives  in  town  ;  and,  from 
having  sojourned  so  long-  abroad,  her  acquaint- 
ance scarcely  extended  beyond  the  people  she 
had  met  at  Kenlis. 

But  was  it  so  certain  that  her  life  was  lonely? 

Most  parents,  however  much  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  pursuits,  would  have  found  time  to 
ask  themselves  that  question,  if  not  of  others. 
But  Alice  had  been  so  used  to  be  left  to  her  own 
devices,  and  her  father's  conscience  had  so  long 
ago  ceased  to  prick  him  on  that  point,  that  per- 
haps it  was  only  likely  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  should  seem  to  both  the  most  natural  ar- 
rangement possible.  What  turned  Captain  Ir- 
ving's  meditations  into  a  particular  channel,  on 
a  particular  morning,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  say.  It  so  happened  that  he  had  won  rather 


largely  overnight ;  but  an  equally  heavy  reverse 
would  not  have  accounted  for  his  being  captious, 
or  fretful,  or  inclined  to  disturb  the  peace  of  his 
establishment.  In  this  respect  he  was  a  model 
for  better  men.  Possibly  some  vision  had  dis- 
quieted him.  No  philosopher,  unless  his  diges- 
tion be  faultless,  can  afford  to  laugh  at  dreams. 
Howsoever  this  might  be,  it  was  clear  that  some- 
thing was  amiss  with  Irving  just  now.  He  was 
unusually  taciturn  at  breakfast,  and  sent  away 
one  of  his  favorite  dishes  untasted.  If  his  brow 
were  not  precisely  stormy,  it  was  certainly  over- 
cast. Alice  was  not  a  whit  alarmed  by  these 
unusual  demonstrations  ;  but  rather  curious  as 
to  their  cause  and  meaning.  At  last,  glancing 
up  from  her  Post,  she  asked  her  father,  point- 
blank,  what  he  was  thinking  about. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  answered  very  deliber- 
ately, "  what  a  pity  it  was  your  mother  died  so 
soon." 

Alice  opened  her  great  eyes  in  wonder.  Truly, 
to  find  grapes  growing  on  thorns,  or  milk  flow- 
ing in  a  barren  land,  would  have  seemed  likelier 
than  a  gush  of  sentiment  from  such  a  source. 

"Do  you  really  think  it  a  pity?"  she  said 
placidly.  "I  always  fancied  poor  mamma  was 
saved  so  much  trouble.  It  must  have  been  a 
great  loss  to  you  at  first ;  but  I  thought  you  had 
quite  got  over  it." 

The  satire  was  quite  sufficiently  veiled  for 
Irving  to  have  passed  it  by  at  any  other  time ; 
now,  he  winced  perceptibly. 

"  I  wouldn't  sneer  if  I  were  you,  it  don't  suit 
your  style  efface  ;  besides,  there's  no  point  in  it, 
as  it  happens.  It  was  for  your  sake,  not  for 
mine,  that  I  thought  it  was  a  pity.  Your  mother 
was  not  a  clever  woman,  but  she  would  have  been 
about  equal  to  playing  duenna ;  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  you  want  one.  Now  we  are  oh  the  subject 
— what  are  your  engagements  this  afternoon  ?" 

"Nothing  tremendous,"  she  answered.  "I 
think  of  going  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Winter 
Exhibition,  and  then  I  shall  pay  a  duty-visit  to 
Aunt  Caroline.  She's  quite  enough  of  a  bore 
as  it  is,  without  making  herself  out  neglected." 

"Do  you  go  to  the  pictures  alone?" 

"  I  go  alone,  certainly;  I  believe  Mr.  Ram- 
say will  meet  me  there.  He  has  a  marked  cat- 
alogue, which  will  be  useful." 

"  Very  useful,  no  doubt.  Now,  when  did  you 
see  his  wife  last  ?" 

The  dry,  semi  judicial  tone  of  these  queries 
puzzled  Alice  exceedingly,  to  say  the  least  of  it ; 
and  her  color  began  to  heighten. 

"I  forget  whether  it  was-on  Thursday  or  Fri- 
day :  what  makes  you  ask  ?" 

"Never  mind  what  makes  me  ask;  but  an- 
swer me  one  more  question.  When  did  you  see 
him  last  ?  Perhaps  your  memory  won't  fail  you 
there." 

"  I  saw  him  yesterday,"  she  said,  with  perfect 
composure.     "  It's  quite  a  new  idea,  papa,  your 
taking  so  much  interest  in  my  visits  and  visitors 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  flattered." 

"  You  may  suppose  I  have  some  reason  for  it, 
at  all  events.  Alice,  listen  to  me.  I  have  a 
suspicion  —  only  a  faint  suspicion,  mind  —  that 
there's  some  fooling  afoot  between  you  and  Mark 
Ramsay.  Now,  once  for  all — I  won't  have  it. 
There  are  people  who  can  carry  off  such  things 
with  a  high  hand,  simply  by  virtue  of  their  posi- 
tion ;  but  we're  not  strong  enough  to  muzzle 
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the  scandalmongers,  and  I  don't  intend  that  half 
the  idle  tongues  in  London  should  be  set  wag- 
ging at  our  expense.  I  don't  know  what  they 
may  do  in  America ;  but  I  do  know  there's  no 
country  in  Europe  where  a  girl  can  carry  flirta- 
tion with  a  married  man  beyond  a  certain  point 
without  risking  her  reputation.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ;  or  shall  I  speak  plainer?" 

The  girl  drew  herself  up  haughtily.  There 
was  a  strong  family  likeness  betwixt  the  two ; 
though  in  Alice  there  were  signs  of  an  energy 
of  existence — a  vivida  vis,  as  the  Latins  have  it 
—and  of  a  quick  energy  that  could  never  have 
belonged  to  her  father ;  for,  from  his  youth  up- 
ward, Irving's  demeanor  had  been  marked  by  a 
listless  indifference— not  only  to  things  in  gen- 
eral, but  to  the  matter  actually  in  hand — and 
this  had  told  heavily  against  him  in  his  by-gone 
fredaines.  People  would  have  it  that  he  sinned, 
not  from  impulse,  but  of  aforethought ;  and  gave 
judgment  accordingly.  This  outward  likeness 
was  never  so  striking  as  when  their  faces  hard- 
ened. 

"Yes,  I  understand  you," she  said,  low  and 
distinctly.  "  There's  no  need  for  plainer  speak- 
ing. Married  flirtations  are  utterly  unpardon- 
able, unless — they  are  carried  on  with  a  purpose. 
Conscientious  scruples  are  always  to  be  respect- 
ed, of  course.  I  almost  wonder,  papa,  that  these 
didn't  develop  themselves  eighteen  months  ago, 
in  dear,  dull,  respectable  Darmstadt.  There, 
surely,  if  anywhere,  one  would  have  thought  we 
ought  to  have  been  careful  about  the  proprieties. 
Wasn't  it  rather  imprudent  to  give  Vladimir 
Hunyadi  the  entree  to  our  house  at  all  sorts  of 
hours  ?  Perhaps  I  was  dreaming  when  I  heard 
him  talk  about  the  wife  he  had  left  behind  in 
Hungary?  That  was  in  the  early  part  of  our 
acquaintance  to  be  sure  ;  he  didn't  mention  her 
often  afterward.  The  poor  Magyar!  I  hope 
his  grafin  was  not  very  unforgiving  when  he 
went  back  to  confess  that  he  was  half-ruined." 

"  He  lost  his  money  fairly,"  Irving  said,  with- 
out lifting  his  eyes;  "and  he  was  an  honest, 
hot-headed  fool ;  not  a  cool,  pitiless  devil,  like 
this  last  friend  of  yours.  I  have  heard  enough 
about  him,  if  you  haven't." 

Her  laugh  was  very  musical ;  but  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  hear. 

"  Lost  his  money  fairly ;  not  a  doubt  of  that : 
just  as  fairly  as  he  would  have  lost  his  life,  if  he 
had  stood  opposite  you  a  la  barriere.  It's  only 
just,  skill  should  correct  luck,  you  know.  But, 
papa,  that  idea  about  '  this  last  friend  of  mine' 
is  quite  impayable.  Perhaps  it  was  I  who  pro- 
posed that  we  should  accept  the  first  invitation 
to  Kenlis,  and  proposed  going  there  each  time 
afterward,  and  started  the  idea  of  our  wintering 
in  town  instead  of  at  Drumoiir  ?  It's  very  odd. 
I  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion  it  was 
just  the  other  way.  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
all  those  dreadful  stories  about  Mr.  Ramsay  since 
you  came  to  town,  and  they  will  continue  to  tor- 
ment you  till — till  next  August,  let  us  say  ;  and 
you  have  begun  to  ponder  over  them,  since  you 
found  a  better  match  for  you  at  piquet.  Con- 
fess now— isn't  it  so  ?" 

It  was  long  since  Irving  had  been  so  nearly 
on  the  verge  of  a  vulgar  outbreak  of  anger  :  his 
face  grew  actually  paler  in  the  effort  he  made  to 
repress  it. 

"  Insolence  isn't  argument,  you'll  find  ;  and 


whether   you  comprehend  them  or  not,  you'll 
have  to  obey  orders." 

She  answered  gently,  almost  humbly ;  yet 
there  was  no  submission  in  her  eyes. 

"I  don't  mean  to   be  insolent,  or  rebellious 

either ;  but,  papa,  before  you  give  your  orders, 

wouldn't  it  be  as  well  we  should  understand  each 

other?     Surely  it's  too  soon — or  too  late — for 

us  to  quarrel.     Have  you  forgotten  the  compact 

j  we  made  just  a  week  after  I  came  of  age,  when 

1 1  signed  away  all — it  was  little  enough,  Heaven 

knows — that  I  had  power  over !     It  was  agreed 

i  then  that  I  should  be   absolute  mistress  of  my 

!  own  actions  thenceforth,  and  that  I  might  spend 

[  my  allowance  and  my  time  exactly  as  it  seemed 

j  to  me  good.     I  didn't  ask  for  any  thanks  then, 

because  I  considered  that  I  got  an  equivalent 

for  what  I  gave.     I  bought  my  freedom  with  a 

price ;  and  it's  too  much  to  expect  me  not  to 

|  use  my  own,  or  to  abandon  it  so  soon." 

Her  father's  face  had  grown  darker  and  darker. 
"And  you  expect  me  to  sit  smiling  and  blink* 
ing,  while  you  walk  straight  to  your  shame  ? 
Curse  your  compacts !  They  wouldn't  hoodwink 
a  county  bench  or  a  Blankshire  jury.  Alice,  you 
ought  to  know  me  b*y  this  time :  I'm  not  given 
to  bluster.  I'll  watch  you  both  narrowly,  and 
if  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mark  Rumsay 
means  foul  play — whether  you  are  his  accomplice 
or  not — I'll  give  him  no  more  chance  than  I 
would  a  mad  dog  at  large.  Now  you  can  act 
as  you  please." 

Her  courage  was  beyond  that  which  common- 
ly falls  to  the  lot  of  woman,  and  in  presence  of 
physical,  or  pui'ely  personal,  danger,  many  of 
the  ruder  sex  might  have  envied  her  nerve  ;  but 
she  grew  a  coward  now,  all  in  a  moment.  Yes, 
she  knew  her  father  only  too  well :  she  knew 
that  in  his  delicate  blue  veins  flowed  the  bitter 
Irving  blood,  which,  even  within  her  memory — 
to  say  nothing  of  worse  deeds  in  the  aforetime — 
had  broken  out  to  deadly  effect.  She  knew  that, 
when  he  had  once  passed  the  bounds  of  cool  cal- 
culation, neither  fear  of  God  or  man  would  turn 
him  back  from  the  work  whereto  his  hand  was 
set.  It  had  always  been  so — in  anger  as  in  love 
— and  would  be  so  again.  But  she  was  too  wise 
to  show  one  sign  of  the  terror  that  was  master- 
ing her;  and  she  looked  straight  into  her  fa- 
ther's eyes— lifted  now— smiling. 

"  We're  getting  quite  melodramatic.  What 
a  pity  we  have  no  audience !  But  that  tragic 
pose  was  unnecessary,  papa.  So  you  actually 
gave  me  credit  for  misplaced  affection,  and  an 
unfortunate  attachment,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing  ?  How  very  nice  of  you !  Now,  isn't  it 
barely  possible  that  I  might  flirt  for  a  purpose 
of  my  own,  instead  of  a  purpose  of  yours  ?" 

"I  don't  see  what  you're  driving  at,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  a  much  more  placable  tone,  though. 

"  Have  you  ever  considered  the  position  in 
which  I  should  be  placed  at  your  death  ?  I  have. 
To  be  sure,  I'm  the  person  most  interested  in  the 
matter.  I  should  be  simply  penniless  —  that's 
all :  for  every  acre  of  Drumour  is  entailed,  and 
if  the  cards  ran  ever  so  luckily,  you  would  never 
leave  a  large  balance  at  your  banker's.  Wouldn't 
it  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  you  in  your  last  mo- 
ments, papa,  if  you  left  me  established  for  life  at 
Kenlis  Castle?  You  needn't  lift  your  eyebrows 
so  contemptuously :  more  improbable  things  have 
,  come  to  pass.  Mark  Ramsay  would  marry  me 
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to-morrow,  if  any  thing  happened  to  his  wife, 
And  I  doubt  if  hers  is  a  good  life — certainly  not 
so  good  as  mine." 

Irving  was  fairly  dazzled,  for  the  moment,  by 
the  light  that  broke  in  upon  him.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  with  a  long,  low  whistle  ;  and  then  said 
softly  to  himself, 

"The  devil!" 

It  was  much  as  if  a  devout  Catholic  had 
crossed  himself,  invoking  his  patron  saint — only 
different  people  have  different  ways  of  express- 
ing surprise. 

"  And  in  the  mean  time — if  there  is  a  mean 
time  " — he  said,  after  a  pause — "  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  take  very  good  care  of  myself," 
she  answered  with  a  sauciness  that  became  her 
infinitely — "just  as  I  have  done  for  the  last 
seven  years.  Don't  you  think  I  am  still  capable 
of  it?" 

The  father  looked  down  upon  the  daughter 
with  a  benignity  beautiful  to  behold  —  such  as 
might  light  up  the  countenance  of  a  pious  parent 
gathering  the  first-fruits  of  good  seed  sown  in 
early  days. 

"  Yes :  I  really  think  you  can  be  trusted." 

And  he  dropped  a  kiss  of  peace  lightly  on  her 
forehead. 

"Now  you're  sensible,"  Alice  remarked,  "I 
don't  mind  confiding  to  you  that  Mr.  Alsager 
is  to  be  there  too  this  afternoon.  There's  safety 
in  numbers ;  and,  if  he's  not  a  very  efficient 
chaperon,  he  can  point  out  what  I  ought  to  ad- 
mire. " 

Her  father's  good-humor  was  not  to  be  ruffled 
again. 

"  You  little  plague,  why  couldn't  you  say  as 
much  at  first?  You'd  have  had  your  lecture, 
though,  some  time  or  another ;  so  it  don't  much 
matter.  Well,  be  prudent,  and  don't  give  the 
dowagers  a  chance ;  you  are  too  handsome  to 
be  let  off  easily." 

Irving  went  forth  in  unusually  high  spirits 
that  day.  He  had  done  with  moral  scruples 
long  ago  ;  yet  the  talons  hid  in  the  velvet  paws 
would  have  sprung  out  none  the  less  sharply  to 
punish  attaint  of  Alice's  good  name.  Making  a 
jest  of  most  things  that  good  men  believe  in,  he 
was  specially  apt  to  mock  at  the  virtue  of  wom- 
ankind ;  but  in  this  one  woman's  power  to  walk 
unscathed  amongst  snares  and  pitfalls,  he  had 
implicit  belief.  He  was  right — so  far. 

In  those  last  two  syllables,  is  struck  the  key- 
note of  many  threnodies.  If  the  sad  old  parable 
of  the  pitcher  carried  once  too  often  to  the  well 
applies  sometimes  to  those  who  never  sleep  or 
wake  without  whispering — "Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,"  how  much  more  nearly  ought  it  to 
touch  those  who — save  for  certain  forms  of  out- 
ward observance — might  as  well  have  been  born 
in  Heathenesse  ?  Whether  the  vessel  was  once 
moulded  in  coarse  delf,  or  tawdry  china,  or  por- 
celain more  precious  than  the  ancient  Myrrhine 
ware,  matters  but  little,  when  there  remains 
naught  thereof  but  a  heap  of  shards,  unworthy 
a  beggar's  gathering. 
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chief  actors  of  this  story.  The  estrangement 
between  Ramsay  and  his  wife  continued ;  and  at 
last  even  the  world  began  to  remark  that  those 
two  were  never,  by  any  chance,  seen  together, 
except  at  some  great  dinner-party,  or  other  sim- 
ilar ceremonial. 

They  were  established,  long  ago,  in  a  furnished 
house,  "adapted,"  to  quote  the  advertisement 
"  to  the  most  luxurious  requirements."  But  the 
great  reception-rooms  were  never  used  ;  for  Mrs. 
Ramsay's  excuse  of  "  not  feeling  strong  enough 
to  entertain  on  a  large  scale,"  was  no  false  plea  ; 
and  Mark  was  not  likely  to  suggest  any  arrange- 
ment that  would  have  necessitated  his  presence 
at  home.  Blanche  never  complained,  or  in  any 
wise  took  her  husband  to  task  for  his  neglect ; 
but,  beyond  a  certain  point,  she  would  not  dis- 
semble. Long  before  the  winter  was  over,  she 
had  ceased  to  affect  anxiety  to  keep  up  an  inti- 
macy with  the  Irvings.  She  received  them  at 
her  own  house  pretty  frequently,  and  dined  at 
theirs  in  return  in  due  course ;  and  on  these 
occasions — or  the  still  rarer  ones  when  they  met 
on  neutral  ground — her  manner  was  courteous, 
without  a  spark  of  cordiality.  Once,  and  once 
only,  she  had  expressed  herself  plainly  on  this 
subject.  It  happened  thus. 

There  was  a  private  concert  to  be  given,  at 
which,  besides  other  attractions,  a  famous  canta- 
trice  from  La  Scala  was  to  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
invitations  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  obtain  ; 
and  even  to  Mrs.  Ramsay,  popular  as  she  was, 
only  two  were  vouchsafed.  By  a  very  rare 
chance,  Mark  was  lunching  at  home  when  these 
arrived. 

"The  second  one's  in  blank,  I  see,"  he  ob- 
served, after-  glancing  at  the  card.  "  How  do 
you  mean  to  fill  it  up,  Blanche  ?  It  would  be 
very  good-natured  of  you  if  you  were  to  take 
Alice." 

Even  before  they  left  Kenlis,  he  had  begun 
to  speak  of  her  thus. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  his  wife  answered  composedly  ; 
"but  I  don't  feel  particularly  good-natured  this 
morning ;  and  Alice  has  so  many  opportunities 
of  amusement  of  one  sort  or  another,  from  what 
I  hear,  that  I  think  she  can  afford  to  wait.  Be- 
sides, I've  settled  to  take  Ida  Jocelyn,  if  I  take 
any  one." 

An  evil  change  came  over  Ramsay's  face.  It 
only  lasted  for  a  second,  and  its  precise  expres- 
sion could  hardly  have  been  defined.  It  was  not 
so  much  anger  as  surprise,  with  perhaps  a  little 
aversion,  and  a  tinge  of  vexation — as  though 
he  had  whispered  to  himself: 

"  Tume  lo  pagherai" 

But  this  was  what  he  said  aloud,  and  he  said 
t  smiling : 

"  Of  course  you'll  do  exactly  as  you  please  ; 
mine  was  the  merest  suggestion.  You  can't  ac- 
cuse me  of  interfering  with  your  arrangements ; 
but  I  think  you're  more  good-natured  than  you 
ake  credit  for,  or  you  wouldn't  have  gratified 
Mrs.  Jocelyn.  Next  to  her  husband,  she's  quite 
the  greatest  bore  of  our  acquaintance." 

He  had  risen  as  he  spoke,  and  was  sauntering 
out  of  the  room,  when  Blanche  called  him  back. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  Mark.  I  have  never  ac- 
cused you  of  interfering,  and  you  must  do  me  the 
same  justice.  It's  just  as  well  that  you  should 

iinrlnvet-sinrl  tViof    if  I  hnrln'f  nrrnnnrr»H    tn  tnlrA  Trla 
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Jocelyn,  I  should  not  have  taken  Alice  Irving. 
And,  if  at  any  time  she  should  want  a  chaperone, 
she  must  not  reckon  on  me.  My  reason  is  very 
simple— I  don't  like  her." 

There  was  nothing  in  his  face  now  but  lazy 
astonishment. 

"Is  it  possible?  I  fancied  you  got  on  so 
capitally  together.  Now,  I  rather  like  her,  as  it 
happens.  If  we  ever  have  a  discussion,  Blanche, 
I  hope  it  won't  arise  from  simple  variety  of  taste. 
'May  difference  of  opinion  ' — I  forget  the  rest  of 
the  toast  or  sentiment ;  but  it's  much  to  the  same 
purpose.  You  needn't  stand  too  much  on  the 
defensive.  I  don't  think  there's  much  danger,  in 
that  quarter,  of  your  being  impressed  into  chape- 
ron-service." 

And  so  Mark  effected  an  orderly  retreat — 
having  certainly  not  got  the  worst  of  the  light 
skirmish,  though  Blanche  stood  on  the  vantage- 
ground  of  one  who,  having  been  asked  to  grant  a 
favor,  has  declined  for  good  and  sufficient  cause. 
A  bolder  and  wiser  matron  would  doubtless  have 
swooped  down  on  the  opportunity,  for  the  which 
she  had  watched  all  the  time  she  was  circling  so 
so  tranquilly.  But  this  gentle  bird  had  never 
swooped  on  any  thing  rougher  than  a  rose-branch 
and  then  with  no  direr  intent  than  resting  there 
awhile,  or,  at  the  very  worst,  pecking  at  a  petal. 
If  she  had  acted  up  to  a  stern  sense  of  duty 
would  it  have  fared  better  with  her,  then  or 
thereafter  ?  For  myself,  I  doubt  it.  At  any 
rate,  the  opening — such  as  it  was — was  lost,  and 
did  not  recur  again  for  many  a  day. 

The  Ramsays  spent  their  Christmas  at  Brance- 
peth  Castle  :  it  was  an  engagement  of  some 
standing,  and  Mark  could  not  avoid  it  with  any 
good  grace ;  nor  indeed,  did  he  attempt  to  do  so. 
La  Reine,  though  she  had  many  guests  to  attend 
to,  found  time  to  watch  both  husband  and  wife 
narrowly  on  the  first  evening  of  their  stay.  Her 
bright  eyes  grew  misty  once  or  twice,  and  her 
honest  heart  burned  hotly  within  her,  as  she  saw 
how  fearfully  those  few  weeks  spent  in  town  had 
told  on  the  one,  and  how  utterly  indifferent  the 
other  was  to  the  change.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  she  kept  her  anger  in  check,  when  her 
remark,  "  How  very  pale  and  ill  Blanche  is  look- 
ing !"  'was  answered  by,  "Do  you  really  think 
so  ?  I  hadn't  noticed  it.  A  little  tired  with  the 
journey,  perhaps." 

"  Joui'ney !" 

That  was  all  she  said ;  but  the  word  was  like 
a  missile,  and  she  fluttered  her  fan  till  the  sticks 
crackled  again.  If  it  had  been  in  the  old  times, 
when  buffets  were  dealt  by  soft  no  less  than  by 
horny  hands,  I  think  there  would  have  lighted 
on  somebody's  cheek,  just  then,  rather  a  sting- 
ing salute. 

Blanche  herself  owned  that  she  felt  weaker 
and  duller  lately ;  but  beyond  this  she  could  not 
be  brought  to  confession,  and  Lady  Laura  had 
not  the  heart  to  press  her. 

"It's  no  good  talking  over  one's  ailment?,  I 
know,"  she  said,  "so  we'll  drop  the  subject  al- 
together ;  and,  while  you're  here,  we'll  suppose 
you've  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  you. 
You  sha'n't  have  a  moment's  worry  if  I  can  help 
it ;  and  I  mean  to  send  you  away  in  as  rude 
health  as  it's  in  your  nature  to  be— as  if  you 
conld  be  rude,  if  you  tried." 

These  sanguine  expectations  were  not  exactly 
realized  ;  but  Blanche's  state,  both  of  body  and 


mind,  was  doubtless  improved  by  the  fortnight's 
respite. 

For  that  brief  space  she  needed  not  to  disquiet 
herself  about  Mark's  goings  out  and  comings  in. 
There  was  truce  to  the  jealousies  and  disappoint- 
ments, not  the  less  keenly  felt  because  they  re- 
curred so  incessantly ;  and  she  even  fancied — it 
might  have  been  only  fancy,  poor  thing — thnt 
there  was  more  of  kindness  in  his  manner.  It 
was  the  palest  image,  at  the  best,  of-  the  old  de- 
votion ;  but  is  not  even  a  shadow  a  relief  on  a 
dead  blank  wall  ? 

Mark  had  never  been  very  enthusiastic  about 
field-sports  ;  however,  he  took  to  them  now  witli 
a  will,  and  was  seldom  to  be  found  within  doors 
when  any  thing  was  to  be  done  afield  with  a  gun, 
or  in  saddle. 

But  twice  or  thrice  he  lounged  into  his  wife's 
apartment  half  an  hour  before  dressing  -  time, 
and  chatted  to  her  about  the  day's  performance. 
La  Reine  always  knew  when  this  had  happened 
by  Blanche's  appearance  when  she  came  down  to 
dinner ;  and  a  comparative  stranger  remarked 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  "  What  a  very  vari- 
,  able  face  it  is !  She  looked  so  wan  and  worn 
at  luncheon,  and  to-night  she's  quite  girlishly 
pretty."  But  old  Marlshire  acquaintances  shook 
their  heads  as  they  confided  to  each  other,  that 
they  had  always  thought  Mrs.  Ramsay  delicate. 
.  That  clear  white  complexion  often  went  with 
heart-disease  ;  and  she  seemed  so  strangely  out 
of  spirits  too. 

One  day,  when  the  hounds  met  within  easy 
distance,  Blanche  was  driven  to  the  meet  by  her 
hostess.  Seyton  of  Warleigh  was  the  Master 
now ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  phaeton  appeared,  he 
ranged  up  alongside  to  exchange  greetings  with 
its  occupants. 

"Why,  almost  the  last  time  I  saw  you  out," 
he  said  to  Blanche — "  the  very  last,  I  do  believe 
— was  that  famous  Pinkerton  day,  when  Ranks- 
borough  and  Vane  had  their  swimming-match. 
Do  you  remember  it,  Mrs.  Ramsay?" 

Her  answer  was  not  very  distinct ;  and  she 
drew  down  her  veil,  as  Seyton  turned  away,  to 
hide  some  foolish  tears.  Yes,  she  remembered 
it  too  well — how,  just  to  pass  the  time,  she  co- 
quetted with  Leo  Armytage,  and  provoked  Vere- 
kcr  Vane's  jealous  wrath ;  and  how — a  little 
frightened,  but  scarcely  repentant  —  she  had 
watched  him  ride  down  headlong  on  the  Swarle. 
j  Was  it  possible  that  she  was  the  same  Blanche 
i  Ellerslie  who  had  played  at  cup-and-ball  with 
!  men's  hearts  ;  feeling  just  an  idle  interest  in  the 
|  game,  and  a  certain  pride  in  her  own  skill  ? 
!  Something  of  this,  though  not  in  so  many  words, 
I  she  hinted  to  her  companion.  That  the  com- 
1  parison  had  struck  La  Reine  too  was  evident, 
!  though  she  endeavored  to  answer  jestingly. 

"We  have  all  grown  older,  and" sadder,  and 
wiser,  of  course.  Why,  the  Sabreur  himself  has 
j  got  almost  sober  and  staid ;  and,  as  for  Leo 
Armytage,  it  was  only  the  other  day  I  heard  he 
was  going  to  marry  an  alderman's  daughter  with 
a  fathomless  cassette.  One  ranges  one's  self,  that's 
all." 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  possible  to  grow  sadder 
without  growing  wiser?"  Blanche  asked. 

Lady  Laura  did  not  seem  inclined  to  discuss 
metaphysics  ;  for,  instead  of  answering,  she 
dropped  her  hand  to  her  ponies,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  fidget,  and  followed  in  the  wake  of 
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the  crowd   toward  the   cover,  into  which   the 
hounds  had  just  been  thrown. 

It  was  a  coffee-house  sort  of  a  day,  with  a  bad 
scent  and  short-running  foxes ;  but  excellently 
well  suited  for  hunting  on  wheels.  However, 
before  lunch-time  Mrs.  Ramsay  looked  so  tired 
and  pale  that  La  Heine  turned  back,  and  made 
the  best  of  her  way  home.  That  same  afternoon 
— almost  for  the  first  time  in  her  life — Blanche 
iiad  something  unpleasantly  like  a  fainting-fit. 
She  rallied,  however,  quickly ;  and  made  light 
of  it  to  Mark  when  he  came  to  inquire  after  her 
on  his  return — indeed,  throughout  the  evening 
she  seemed  in  rather  better  spirits  than  usual. 

One  way  or  another,  the  fortnight  passed  only 
too  quickly;  but  when  it  was  over,  Blanche 
would  not  hear  of  prolonging  their  visit.  She 
knew  that  her  choice  lay  betwixt  accompanying 
her  husband,  and  letting  him  return  to  town 
alone,  and  did  not  hesitate.  And  so  began 
again  for  her  the  same  wearing  round  of  restless 
nights  and  unquiet  days. 

"  I  never,"  said  a  sage  matron  in  my  hearing 
awhile  ago,  when  the  griefs  of  a  mutual  acquain- 
tance were  being  discussed — "  I  never  pity  any 
one  who  is  thoroughly  inconsistent."  If  you  in- 
dorse this  opinion — which,  by  the  bye,  I  did  not 
venture  at  the  time  to  controvert — you  will 
henceforth  have  little  compassion  to  spare  for 
Blanche  Ramsay  in  her  troubles. 

She  had  spoken,  you  may  remember,  with 
tolerable  plainness  concerning  Alice  Irving ; 
and — making  every  allowance  for  female  muta- 
bility— it  was  scarce  to  be  expected  that,  within 
a  month,  she  would  entreat  that  young  person 
to  sojourn  as  a  guest  beneath  her  roof.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  invitation  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  conceivable. 

Captain  Irving  was  one  of  those  inscrutable 
people  who,  having  little  or  no  ostensible  busi- 
ness to  occupy  them,  are  constantly  being  sum- 
moned away  on  urgent  private  affairs.  Early 
in  the  spring  it  appeared  that  his  presence  was 
heeded  at  Paris — "for  a  week  or  ten  days" — he 
said  vaguely :  but  it  was  evident  that  the  term 
of  absence  would  be  elastic.  Whilst  it  lasted, 
Alice  must  either  keep  house  alone,  or  be  com- 
mitted to  the  guardianship  of  the  Aunt  Caroline 
whom  she  disliked  so  cordially.  That  disinter- 
ested regard  for  the  young  lady's  comfort  or 
convenience  did  not  prompt  Mrs.  Ramsay's 
strange  offer — it  was  perfectly  voluntary,  re- 
member ;  for  Mark  never  hinted  at  such  an  idea 
— may  fairly  be  assumed.  The  real  reason  lay 
somewhat  deep  below  the  surface. 

The  instances  are  manifold,  both  in  new  and 
old  times,  of  those  who  have  been  so  goaded  and 
worked  upon  by  the  consciousness  of  being  men- 
aced  by  a  vague  danger  or  followed  by  an  un- 
seen foe,  that,  instead  of  seeking  any  longer  to 
escape,  thcv  have  turned  in  their  tracks,  and 
gone  to  meet  the  mischief;  and  this  has  been 
the  desperation  of  cowardice,  moral  or  physical, 
as  a  rule. 

Perhaps  you  have  read  that  rattling  ballad — 
one  of  Thornbury's,  if  I  mistake  not— "The 
Cavalier's  Ride  :" 

Tramp,  tramp  came  on  the  heavy  roan, 

Pat,  pat  the  mettled  pray; 
Fivt;  uiile.s  of  down  to  Salisbury  town, 

And  just  an  hour  to  day. 

The  godless  gallant  had  the  heels  of  the  Round- 


heads, and  might  have  made  good  his  escape 
without  striking  a  blow  ;  but,  says  he — 

They  pressed  me  hard,  and  my  blood  grew  hot ; 

So  I  made  me  ready  to  turn 
Just  where  whitest  grew  the  May, 

Where  thickest  grew  the  fern. 

It  was  a  merry  bout,  be  sure  —  none  the.  less 
merry  that  "  Chestnut  Kate  "  carried  her  master 
safe  and  sound  into  Salisbury  after  all.  But  the 
sport  is  not  quite  so  rare,  when  the  hunted  crea- 
ture comes  to  bay — not  in  anger  or  dare-devilry, 
but  because  the  sharp  swift  agony  that  will  end 
all  seems  easier  to  endure  than  the  sickness  of 
doubt  and  fear. 

The  illustration  may  seem  strangely  inappli- 
cable to  such  "  genteel  comedy "  as  this  has 
been  hitherto:  nevertheless,  the  parallel  does 
not  altogether  fail.  That  there  was  a  danger, 
and  an  enemy  to  boot,  in  the  background, 
Blanche  was  right  well  aware.  She  had  neve* 
yet  questioned  her  husband  as  to  where  a  single 
hour  of  his  long  absences  was  spent ;  but  if  she 
had  so  questioned  him,  and  he  had  answered  tru- 
ly, perhaps  she  would  have  been  brought  not  much 
nearer  the  mark  than  she  was  brought  by  her 
own  fancy.  She  was  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  Captain  Irving's  habits  to  be  certain  that 
during  the  afternoon  Alice  might  almost  safely 
reckon  on  going  whither  she  would,  or  receiving 
whom  she  would:  but  in  that  "almost"  there 
was  a  slight  safeguard — miserably  slight,  to  be 
sure ;  yet  the  idea  of  its  being  removed  was  to 
Blanche  simply  intolerable. 

One  thing  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  : 
Mrs.  Ramsay 'had  never  admitted  to  herself  the 
possibility  of  their  being  actual  guilt  in  her  hus- 
band's intimacy  with  Miss  Irving.  Though  slic 
had  lived  from  girlhood  upward  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  coquetry,  and,  more  or  less,  in  a  fast  set, 
she  had  never  been  brought  into  contact  with 
any  thing  much  worse  than  folly  ;  and  her  suspi- 
cions travelled  more  slowly  than  those  of  the 
average  of  prudes.  She  thought  that  Alice  was 
daily  and  hourly  stealing  from  her  larger  por- 
tions of  Mark's  love,  or  of  the  sentiment — no 
matter  what — which  she,  Blanche,  had  been  too 
glad  to  accept  in  love's  stead.  This  was  all ; 
and  it  was  more  than  enough  to  make  her  hate 
the  beautiful  marauder  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
which  her  nature  were  capable.  She  had  no 
brain  for  plotting  or  counterplotting ;  but,  with  a 
certain  shrewdness  of  reasoning,  she  told  herself 
that,  as  her  guest,  Alice  would  be  less  a  free 
I  agent  than  under  her  own  father's  roof  during 
his  absence.  Mark,  however  little  he  might 
respect  his  moral  obligations,  had  a  decided  re- 
gard for  his  social  ones ;  and  was  likely  to  be 
•  more  guarded  in  his  demeanor  under  his  own 
!  roof  than  under  any  other  that  could  be  named. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  one  of  these  reasons  will 
exempt  our  unlucky  heroine  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  above  mentioned ;  but  perhaps 
they  may  prevent  this,  her  act  and  deed,  from 
being  set  down  as  an  insane  vagary. 

The  surprise  that  Alice  could  not'conceal,  when 
the  invitation  came,  seemed  not  to  be  purely  pleas- 
urable ;  indeed,  she  pouted  her  lip  at  first,  as  if 
the  horizon  thus  opened  to  her  was  not  all  rose- 
color.  However,  she  had  not  a  shadow  of  ex- 
cuse for  declining  it ;  Captain  Irving  would  not 
have  listened  for  one  moment  to  such  a  thing. 
It  was  the  very  arrangement  for  which  he  would 
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schemed  •  and  he  could  hardly  believe  in  [      "  Don't  hurry  yourself,"  the  other  said  rather 
such  good-luck' as  that  his  opponent-for  in  this    dryly.      «  It  will  come,  I  dare  say  " 
li  ht   he  had  begun   to  consider  Mrs.  Ramsay  I      And  for  at  least  five  minutes  the  two  smoked 
of  late— should  play  directly  into  his  hand. 


It !  on  in  silence. 


was  one  of  his  favorite  maxims,  that  it  mattered  |      "  What  are  yon  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ?  ' 
little  what  a  husband  or  wife   did,  so  that  the    ™— '•  --1--1  - 
other  party  to  the   marriage- contract   took  no 
overt  exception  to  the  proceedings 


I  shall  go  to  Paris  now  with  a  quiet  con- 
science," he  said  to  his  daughter— as  if  he  and 
his  conscience  had  not  come  to  terms  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  And  she  answered : 

"Well,  there's  some  comfort  in  that,  at  all 
events,"  with  equal  gravity. 

Those  two  were  so  used  to  their  masks  that 
even  when  alone,  they  did  not  often  lay  them 
aside. 

Mark  heard  of  the  arrangement  with  much 
outward  indifference. 

"  It  is  very  benevolent  of  you,"  he  remarked  to 
his  wife.  "  I  suppose  you've  thought  better  of 
what  you  said  the  other  day.  You  needn't  take 
her  out  more  than  you  like,  you  know — particu- 
larly if  it  tires  you."  Blanche  was  really  glad  that 
he  did  not  thank  her.  She  felt  that  she  deserved 
thanks  so  little,  that  she  could  hardly  have  lis- 
tened to  them  without  a  disclaimer. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

A  WILD  spring  morning,  with  promise  of  worse 
weather  yet,  in  the  keen  wind-gusts  and  fierce 
rain-swirls — a  morning  utterly  abominable  to 
those  who  are  forced  on  their  own  or  on  others' 
business  to  be  abroad ;  and  yet  not  without  its 
merits  to  such  as  are  permitted 

Partem  solido  demere  de  die, 

at  their  own  fireside  in  idleness,  or  in  pretence  at 
industry.  So  thought  Vere  Alsager,  as — after 
dallying  with  a  late  breakfast,  and  skimming 
two  or  three  papers — he  lounged  in  the  same 
chair  that  he  occupied  on  the  eve  of  Blanche's 
marriage ;  watching  the  smoke  curl  from  his  pipe 
with  half-shut  eyes,  whilst  he  debated  whether 
he  was  equal  to  the  labor  of  putting  a  few  finish- 
ing-touches to  a  crayon-sketch,  to  be  matured 
some  day  into  an  oil-painting,  if  the  Fates  pleased. 

A  ring  at  the  outer-bell  made  him  turn  his 
heard,  murmuring  :  "A  dun,  I  suppose.  He 
almost  deserves  to  be  paid  for  venturing  out  in 
such  weather;  but  his  pluck  is  likely  to  be  its 
own  reward,  I'm  afraid.  I  hope  he  won't  give 
me  the  trouble  of  explaining  so  much  to  him." 

However,  when  the  door  opened,  it  was  no 
commercial  face  that  appeared.  Vere  nodded 
lazily  to  the  new-comer. 

"Why,  Mark,  what  brings  you  out  so  early? 
You  haven't  become  a  man  of  business  all  of  a 
sudden,  have  you  ?  And  you  wouldn't  have  come 
far  out  of  your  way  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  my 
valuable  society." 

"I  don't   know   about  that,"  the  other  an- 
swered, as  he  settled  himself  into  another  arm- 
chair.    "  You  are  as  good  company  as  any  body  i 
else,  when  you  take  the  trouble  to  talk ;  a'nd  al- 1 
most  any  company,  in  such  infernal  weather,  is 
better  than  one's  own.     I  suppose  I  had  some- 


thing to  say  to  you,  though,  when  I  came  out,  if  ;  prepared  for  this." 
I  could  only  remember  what  it  was."  "  I  don't  suppos 


Mark  asked  at  last. 

"  Well  I  hardly  know.  It's  as  likely  as  not 
that  I  sha'n't  stir  out  at  all  till  after  dark.  I've 
rather  a  drawing  fit  on  me — at  least  it  was  de- 
veloping itself  when  you  rang.  It's  a  bad  light, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  don't  matter  so  much  for 
crayons." 

Ramsay  bent  his  brows. 

' '  Not  going  out  till  dark  ?     That's  unlucky. " 

"  Why  unlucky  ?"  Vere  inquired.  "  Did  you 
want  me  to  go  anywhere  ?  Well,  the  symptoms 
of  industry  are  not  very  pronounced  :  I  dare  say 
I  can  manage  it." 

"I  didn't  want  you  to  go  anywhere  in  partic- 
ular," the  other  answered  ;  "  but  I  wanted  you 
to  be  anywhere  but  here  for  about  a  couple  of 
hours  this  afternoon.  I  promised  to  bring  some 
one  to  look  at  the  carvings,  and  the  things  I 
brought  from  Italy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

Still  with  his  eyes  half  shut,  Alsager  smoked 
on. 

"Miss  Irving,  of  course,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  "  Ah,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
is  a  pretty  good  judge  of  Italian  art ;  and  you 
are  perfectly  well  qualified  to  play  the  cicerone. 
But  whether  I'm  exactly  fitted  for  the  part  you 
want  me  to  play,  is  another  question." 

Mark  appeared  to  think  the  first  suggestion  not 
worth  answering,  the  inference  was  too  self-evi- 
dent ;  but  to  the  second  he  was  forced  to  reply. 

4t  What  are  you  dreaming  about,  Vere  ?  I  nev- 
er asked  you  to  play  any  part,  as  you  call  it.  I 
promised  to  show  Alice  my  old  quarters ;  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  tete-a-tete  than  en 
tiers.  I  couldn't  guess  you  would  be  so  wedded 
to  your  chimney-corner  on  this  particular  day." 

Alsager's  eyes  were  opened  now  ;  and  he  faced 
half-round  on  the  speaker. 

"They  are  your  quarters  still.  Don't  sup- 
pose I  dispute  for  a  moment  your  right  to  go  in 
and  out  and  dispose  of  them  as  you  please  ;  but 
as  for  disposing  of  me —  Look  here,  Mark,  we'll 
play  with  cards  on  the  table.  I'll  go  out  this  aft- 
ernoon ;  for,  of  course,  I  have  no  more  right  to 
keep  you  out  of  these  rooms  than  to  take  up  your 
library  at  Kenlis.  It's  as  well  we  should  under- 
stand each  other,  for  the  future.  It's  clear  you've 
been  counting  on  me  to  help  you  in  this  affair; 
and,  last  year,  you  would  not  have  been  far  out  of 
your  reckoning — but  I'm  not  so  sure  about  it  now. 
You  are  going  to  remind  me  of  what  passed  here 
the  night  before  you  were  married.  Yon  needn't. 
I  remember  it  all  perfectly  well — better  than  you 
do  perhaps.  When  I  fancied  it  was  impossible 
you  could  ever  want  these  chambers  again,  you 
said,  '  Highly  improbable,  certainly  ;  but  as  for 
impossible,  its  too  big  a  word  for  my  dictionary.' 
It  was  a  fair  warning,  I  don't  deny ;  and  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  taken  by  surprise  now — or  that  I 
have  not  been  expecting  this,  or  something  like 
this  for  weeks  past :  but  I  don't  seem  to  like  it  a 
bit  better  for  that." 

Ramsay  returned  the  other's  steady  gaze  with 
interest. 

'  You  have  scruples,  then  ?    I  confess  I  wasn't 


suppose  you  were,"  the  other  retort- 
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ed  coolly.  "  It's  not  a  question  of  scruples,  as  it 
happens;  but  simply  of  taste — or  of  whim,  if 
you  like.  I  dare  say  there  were  few  pleasanter 
persons  in  Troy  than  Pandarus —  somehow, 
though,  I  don't  think  I  should  have  appreciated 
him,  unless  I  had  been  in  love  with  Cressida 
— and  I  dare  say  the  led-captain's  isn't  half  a 
had  business  when  you  get  use  to  it.  I  wasn't 
broken  in  young  enough,  you  see.  You'll  have 
to  look  out  for  some  one  else  to  be  your  house- 
steward  here,  Mark.  The  present  man  isn't 
strong  enough  for  the  place,  that's  the  long  and 
short  of  it ;  and  he'll  clear  out  at  once  without 
a  month's  warning." 

Whatever  Ramsay  may  have  felt,  he  certainly 
kept  his  temper  admirably. 

"There's  no  necessity  for  heroics,"  he  said, 
"  or  for  unsavory  comparisons  either.  I  offered 
you  these  quarters  without  condition ;  and,  if 
they  have  been  any  use  to  you,  you  are  just  as 
welcome,  up  to  this  moment,  as  if  you  were 
ready  to  help  me  with  your  whole  heart  and 
soul.  There's  no  need  for  you  to  clear  out  so 
suddenly.  If  I  want  these  chambers,  I'll  tell 
you  so — without  the  slightest  ceremony — you  may 
depend  upon  it.  We  needn't  make  a  quarrel  of 
it,  unless  by  your  particular  desire  ;  but  I  should 
like  you  to  answer  me  one  thing,  just  for  curi- 
osity's sake.  We'll  suppose  that  scruples  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  squeamishness — you 
quite  misunderstood  the  help  I  wanted  of  you ; 
never  mind  that — but  I'm  certain  you  are  think- 
ing of  somebody  else  besides  yourself  in  all  this. 
Who  is  it?" 

There  were  few  redeeming  points  in  the  char- 
acter of  either  of  those  two.  Yet  both  were  en- 
dowed, almost  equally,  with  a  straightforward- 
ness of  speech  and  action — attributable,  probably, 
to  constitutional  intrepidity — which  saved  them 
from  descending  to  vulgar  shifts  and  subterfuges. 
Alsager  was  not  a  whit  disconcerted  by  the  point- 
blank  question,  though  he  pondered  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two  before  he  made  answer. 

"  You're  quite  right.  I  am  thinking  of  some 
one  else — of  the  only  person,  perhaps,  that  is 
really  worth  consideration.  I  am  thinking  of 
Mrs.  Ramsay." 

Neither  did  Mark  blench  before  the  riposte 
that  would  have  staggered  most  men;  but  his 
tone — albeit  still  not  provocative — was  just  a  lit- 
tle sneering. 

"You  do  Mrs.  Ramsay  infinite  honor.  I  dare 
say,  if  she  knew  who  was  her  champion,  she 
would  be  almost  as  much  surprised  as — her  un- 
worthy husband.  May  I  ask  you  one  more 
question  ?  Since  when,  have  you  felt  this  voca- 
tion to  succor  the  distressed  and  rescue  the  inno- 
cent?" 

Alsager's  lip,  too.  began  to  curl. 

"If  you  mean  by  'the  innocent' — Alice  Ir- 
V5ng»  y°11  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  there. 
I  assure  you  that  I  don't  take  the  faintest  inter- 
est in  her  welfare,  and  I  would  not  lift  my  fin- 
ger to  warn  her.  If  yon  want  to  know  when  I 
began  to  pity  your  wife — to  pity  her  so  much, 
that  I  will  have  neither  art  or  part  in  working 
out  more  sorrow  for  her — I'll  tell  you.  It  was 
since  it  became  quite  plain  to  me  that  she  was 
dying  by  inches.  That's  about  two  months  ago." 

A  curious  expression — or,  rather,  a  medley  of 
expressions — possessed  Mark's  face.  There  was 
surprise,  and  a  certain  vexation,  like  that  of  a 


man  suddenly  made  aware  that  others  are  cog- 
nizant of  a  secret  he  would  rather  have  kept  to 
himself;  but  Alsager  always  thought  afterward, 
that  there  mingled  with  this  a  cruel,  eager  sat- 
isfaction. 

"  Dying?"  he  said  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  You 
must  be  dreaming.  Why,  I've  never  heard  her 
complain  once ;  and  I  don't  believe  she's  ever 
seen  a  doctor  since  we  came  to  town." 

"  She's  not  of  the  complaining  sort,"  the  oth- 
er answered,  with  his  low  laugh  ;  "  and  I  doubt 
if  all  the  drugs  of  the  Pharmacy  would  do  her 
much  good  ;  unless  they  made  her  sleep.  But 
I  believe  that  others  have  seen  it,  besides  me : 
and  that  she  knows  it  herself.  See  now,  Mark 
— I'm  not  giving  to  whining,  and  it  sounds  too 
absurd  for  me  to  be  preaching  to  you  ;  but  I  do 
think  it's  d — d  hard  on  her,  that  she  should  not 
have  had  one  year's  grace  before  she  was  knock- 
ed out  of  time.  You  wanted  an  ornament  for 
your  table — that  was  all  right  enough  ;  but  why 
on  earth  could  not  you  have  picked  out  one  that 
would  stand  careless  handling,  and  wouldn't  break 
when  you  tossed  it  aside  ?  Poor  little  woman  ! 
It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were  out  driv- 
ing on  the  hill,  and  she  asked  me  if  I  thought 
she  made  you  thoroughly  happy ;  and,  by  way 
of  answer,  I  told  her  what  you  had  said  about 
Polycrates'sring.  It  wasn't  a  lie  then — at  leasr, 
I  suppose  it  wasn't." 

"  And  why  should  it  be  a  lie — now  ?"  the  oth- 
er said  doggedly.  "  You  don't  suppose  I  wish 
'  the  poor  little  woman ' — as  you  call  her — any 
harm.  No;  it's  not  come  to  that  yet:  though 
it's  quite  clear  that  I  made  a  mistake,  and  took 
my  leap  in  the  dark  just  six  months  too  soon. 
We're  playing  cards  on  the  table,  to  be  sure  ; 
but  you  would  read  my  hand  if  I  didn't  show  it. 
I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I'm  fairly  bewitch- 
ed— bewitched  as  I've  never  been  since  I  was 
twenty.  Alice  is  not  the  least  like  any  woman 
I  have  ever  met.  She  seems  perfectly  reckless 
at  times ;  and  yet  I  don't  believe  that  any  man 
living  would  tempt  her  to  go  an  inch  over  the 
line  she  has  drawn.  Perhaps  that's  why  she  can 
make  me  do  pretty  well  as  she  likes,  already.  I 
don't  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

"  Your  being  in  a  hurry  was  not  the  only  mis- 
take," Alsager  observed.  "According  to  your 
own  account,  you  thought  of  marriage  in  the  first 
instance  as  a  political  necessity.  You  had  much 
better  have  kept  it  on  that  footing.  When  pri- 
vate feelings  are  mixed  up  with  reasons  of  state, 
there's  certain  to  be  a  complication.  Why  the 
devil  did  you  take  so  much  trouble  to  win  your 
wife's  heart.  That  you  did  rake  the  trouble  is 
quite  clear:  she's  not  one  of  the  gushing  crea- 
tures that  would  give  theirs  to  the  first  comer. 
If  you  had  taken  things  coolly  from  the  first,  I 
dare  say  she'd  have  accepted  mutual  freedom 
quite  pleasantly.  It's  impossible  now.  You 
don't  know  what  will  come  of  it — neither  do  I. 
I  believe  it's  a  presentiment,  as  much  as  any 
thing  olso,  that  makes  me  so  loth  to  meddle  with 
the  whole  business.  Do  you  remember  when, 
we  first  talked  about  her  my  wondering  whether 
that  girl  had  ever  been  the  heroine  of  a  sensa- 
tion story  ?  She  will  be  yet,  and  of  a  bitter  bad 
one,  too." 

On  a  certain  summer  afternoon  long  ago — it 

as  in  old  Oxford  days — I  was  riding  with  two 

others  along  the  skirts  of  Wychwood  Forest,  not 
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disforested  then,  and  we  came  suddenly  on  a 
gipsy  encampment.  The  Zingara  who  accosted 
us  in  passing  was  no  withered  beldame  ;  but  a 
•'nut-brown  maid,"— a  noted  beauty,  as  we  aft- 
erward heard,  among  the  Romany  Rye.  ^  None 
had  the  heart  to  refuse  the  piece  of  crossing-sil- 
ver; and  our  fortunes  were  told  one  by  one. 
Two  of  us  were  prophesied  unto  in  terms  little 
varying  from  the  usual  trade  jargon,  and  prom- 
ised our  fair  ladies,  and  warned  against  our  dark 
rivals,  in  due  course.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  both  promise  and  warning  impressed  us  in- 
finitely at  the  time,  and  have  profited  us  materi- 
ally since.  But  over  the  third  hand,  the  sibyl 
pondered  much  more  attentively.  It  may  be 
that  her  seeming  reluctance  to  speak  was  a  mere 
trick  of  the  craft ;  but  I  did  not  suspect  this  at 
the  time, — and  I  suspect  it  still  less  now.  She 
must  have  been  a  rare  natural  actress,  if  the 
wistful,  almost  pitiful,  look  in  her  eyes  was  sim- 
ulated ;  and  her  voice,  too,  seemed  to  have  lost 
much  of  the  traditional  whine. 

' '  My  pretty  gentleman  " — he  was  a  very  pretty 
gentleman,  poor  fellow,  in  those  days — "you 
mustn't  be  angry  with  the  poor  gipsy,  if  she  talks  | 
as  the  Fates  bid  her  :  and  wiser  than  me  make 
mistakes  sometimes — though  not  so  often  as  you 
think.  You'll  have  your  heart's  wish  often,  and 
you'll  make  others'  hearts  ache,  for  sure  ;  and,  for 
all  you  are  freehanded,  you'll  neverwantfor  silver 
or  for  gold.  But,  my  pretty  gentleman,  the  line 
of  life's  crossed  deep  and  early — just  for  all  the 
world  like  mine  is — and  them  that  have  that 
cross  don't  often  wear  gray  hairs,  or  die  in  their 
beds.  You  won't  slight  thepoor  gipsy's  warning, 
because  she  can't  speak  to  th  place  nor  the  hour. 
You  have  a  bold  spirit  of  your  own,  and  a  strong 
hand,  and  a  sharp  eye ;  but,  for  all  that,  don't 
ye  ride  too  far  or  too  fast." 

She  fell  back,  and  let  us  pass  without  another 
word.  And  I,  looking  into  Nigel  Kenward's 
face,  saw  a  sickly  change  come  over  it — though, 
when  we  were  out  of  the  gipsy's  hearing,  he 
laughed  out  loud. 

"  I  got  my  money's  worth,  didn't  I  ?"  he  said 
in  his  gay  rollicking  tone,  "and  a  little  more 
than  I  bargained  for.  Devilish  odd  things  are 
coincidences.  She  could  not  have  guessed  that 
I've  dreamed,  at  least  twice  every  year  since  I 
could  remember,  that  I  had  broken* my  neck  in 
a^  'crumplcr.'  If  her  words  come  true,  and 
either  of  you  fellows  meet  her  again  afterward, 
stand  her  a  sovereign  for  my  sake — she  deserves 
it  for  the  shot." 

Now  this  man  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  fear.  In  those  days,  not  a  few  rode 
with  more  courage  than  judgment ;  but  his 
dreams  did  not  prevent  him  from  astonishing  the 
rashest  of  us  at  times,  when  he  was  getting  a 
beaten  horse  over  a  stiff  country.  When  his 
countenance  changed,  as  I  have  described,  it  had 
certainly  nothing  to  do  with  nerves :  it  was 
rather  the  natural  surprise  of  one  who  hears  a 
feeling,  hitherto  confined  to  his  own  breast,  sad- 
denly  interpreted  aloud. 

The  gipsy's  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  almost  to 
the  letter.  Assuredly,  more  hearts  than  one 
were  set  aching,  when,  five  years  later,  we  read 
in  the  Homeward  Mail,  that  Nigel  Kenward  had 
been  picked  up  stone-dead,  after  a  terrible  fall 
into  a  nullah. 

The  present  was  a  somewhat  parallel  case. 


You  may  remember  that,  insouciant  fatalist  as  he 
was,  Mark  Ramsay  had  long  been  haunted  by 
an  impression  that  retributive  justice  would  one 
day,  in  some  shape  or  other,  overtake  him.  This 
had  never  diverted  him  a  hair's-breath  from  any 
one  of  his  purposes  ;  nor  was  it  likely  to  do  so 
now.  Nevertheless,  he  scarcely  repressed  astarr, 
when  Alsager's  random  words  set  the  chord  of 
that  sombre  fancy  vibrating.  He  answered  in 
a  very  grave,  gentle  voice,  without  a  symptom  of 
resentment  at  the  other's  plain  speaking. 

"It's  more  than  likely  you're  right ;  but  it's 
too  late  now  to  draw  back — and  I  wouldn't  if  I 
could.  We  must  '  dree  our  weird,'  as  the  auld 
wives  say.  But  I  don't  wonder  at  your  wishing 
to  stand  aloof— or  blame  you  either;  and  I  don't 
bear  malice  for  what  you've  said  to-day.  You 
needn't  trouble  yourself  to  go  out  this  afternoon, 
Vere.  On  s'arrangera.  Good-bye  for  the  pres- 
ent. You  can  meet  Mrs.  Ramsay  with  a  clear 
conscience  at  all  events." 

"  A  clear  conscience,"  Alsager  mused,  rather 
discontentedly,  when  he  was  alone.  "I  wasn't 
aware  that  I  had  a  conscience  till  quite  lately ; 
and  I  don't  know  that  I'm  enchanted  by  the  dis- 
covery. I  wonder  if  the  weather  has  any  thing 
to  do  with  these  sudden  accesses  of  virtue?  I 
suppose  I  shall  be  found  preaching  at  street- 
corners  next,  or  lecturing  Young  Men's  Associ- 
ations on  continence.  There's  no  knowing  what 
one  may  come  to  in  his  old  age.  I've  probably 
done  rather  more  harm  than  good  this  morning 
— that's  a  satisfactory  reflection.  Saint  Mark  be- 
haved better  than  I  expected,  certainly  ;  though 
there  was  a  queer  look  in  his  eyes  when  I  talk- 
ed about  his  wife's  dying.  Dying?  So  she  is. 
There's  not  a  doubt  about  it.  I'm  by  no  means 
certain  it  isn't  the  very  best  thing  that  can  hap- 
pen to  her.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I'd  better 
look  out  for  fresh  quarters.  It's  a  bore,  too, 
for  these  suit  me  down  to  the  ground  ;  but  I 
can't  stand  living  even  rent-free  on  sufferance, 
or — what's  nearer  the  truth — on  false  pretences.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

IT  is  spring  again  —  not  spring  only  by  tho 
calendar,  but  spring  in  real  earnest ;  with  a 
broad  blue  in  the  sky,  and  westerly  softness  in 
the  wind.  There  is  shade  now  under  the  trees 
lining  the  Row ;  and  the  shade  is  not  unwel- 
come for  an  hour  before,  and  after,  noon.  Allt_ 
the  world — according  to  the  Court  Newsman's'- 
definition  of  the  term — is  settled  in  town  for  the 
season  ;  and  in  the  long  catalogue  might  be 
found  almost  every  name  that  has  hitherto  fig- 
ured in  this  story. 

Major  Gauntlet  and  his  fellows  in  Commi<- 
sion  were  perfuncti  officio  at  last;  and  had  lai  I. 
before  the  War  Office  the  grapes  gathered  in 
Canaan.  On  the  very  night  of  his  arrival,  Os- 
wald found  himself — as  you  may  suppose — in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  Bellona. 

In  the  pre-Stephensonian  era,  when  cosy  hos- 
telries  were  to  be  found  all  along  the  King's 
highway,  there  lived  an  eccentric  noble,  who 
was  so  fond  of  sojourning  in  such  places,  that, 
when  travelling  home  to  the  seat  of  his  ances- 
tors, he  invariably  slept  at  an  inn  within  three 
leagues  of  his  own  pavk-gate.  "They  are  al- 
ways glad  to  see  me  there,"  he  used  to  say. 
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Now,  without  taking  quite  such  a  melancholy 
view  of  things,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
a  man  of  average  popularity,  returning  after  a 
prolonged  absence,  is  likely  to  meet  with  quite 
as  warm  a  welcome  at  his  club  as  he  can  reckon 
on  elsewhere.  Gauntlet's  popularity  was  much 
above  the  average.  He  was  rather  a  don  in 
some  respects,  it  is  tr&e  ;  and  possessed  a  knack 
of  utterly  ignoring  the  opinion,  if  not  the  pres- 
ence, of  confident  subalterns,  which  was  discon- 
certing, to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  he  had  a 
frank,  free  way  with  him  which  prevented  even 
these  repressed  persons  from  taking  more  than 
momentary  umbrage  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  carry 
his  honors  very  meekly,  his  self-assertion  never 
trenched  upon  the  swagger.  So  there  was  a 
kind  of  stir  in  the  smoking-room,  when  his  taw- 
ny  mustache  came  floating  through  the  door- 
way; and  he  had  so  many  greetings  to  answer, 
that  it  was  a  good  half-hour  before  he  got  into 
his  favorite  corner  with  a  quartette  of  familiars. 

"Well,  what's  the  last  news?"  Oswald  in- 
quired, as  soon  as  they  were  thoroughly  settled. 
"  Meriton,  suppose  you  give  a  short  summary 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stranger." 

The  man  he  addressed  was  a  grizzled  old  ar- 
tillery-surgeon— slow,  but  untiring  of  speech — 
who  was  always  a  safe  draw  for  the  latest  intel- 
ligence. 

"  There's  nothing  to  epitomize,"  he  answered 
after  a  little  consideration  ;  "  or  next  to  noth- 
ing. The  land  is  barren,  or  el^e  it's  a  back- 
ward season.  I  suppose  you've  heard  that  Hel- 
vcllyn  went,  over  the  Liverpool — he's  been  going 
any  time  these  six  months — and  Carlyon's  wife 
has  bolted  with  a  Frenchman.  She's  been  go- 
ing any  time  these  six  years.  I  don't  believe 
there's  any  thing  else  that  you  won't  have  read 
in  Galignani ;  but  every  body  you  know  is  in  town, 
so  you'll  be  well  posted  before  long.  By-the-by, 
I  saw  a  very  old  friend  of  yours  only  yesterday 
— Mrs.  Ramsay." 

A  huge  puff  of  smoke  almost  hid  Oswald 
Gauntlet,  as  he  replied  : 

"  You  saw  Mrs.  Ramsay  yesterday.  And  how 
was  she  looking  ?" 

"  Looking  devilish  ill,"  was  the  reply.  "  Gad ! 
I  almost  doubt  if  you  would  recognize  her.  If 
her  carriage  had  been  on  the  rfiove,  instead  of  in 
a  block,  and  if  I  hadn't  remembered  the  horses, 
I  think  I  should  have  passed  her :  I  wouldn't 
have  done  that  on  any  account.  I've  known 
her  since  she  was  a  child ;  and  what  a  pretty 
child  she  was — what  a  pretty  woman  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  You'd  hardly  give  her  credit 
for  it  now." 

The  three  others  who  sat  listening  were  rough- 
and- ready  soldiers — not  endowed  with  any  spe- 
cial tact  or  delicacy — but  each  and  every  one  of 
them  chose  to  look  anywhere  but  into  Gauntlet's 
face  just  then.  Yet  his  voice  was  quite  steady. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  this.  Do  you  think  she 
is  as  ill  as  she  looks  ?" 

"Worse,"  Meriton  answered  sententiously. 
"  The  voice  is  quite  as  much  a  symptom  as  the 
pulse  sometimes.  There  was  never  much  of  a 
ring  in  hers  ;  but  I  never  heard  it  weak  and 
hollow  till  yesterday.  That's  a  rank  bad  sign. 
I'd  half  a  mind  to  ask  her  if  she'd  let  me  call 
and  look  after  her,  just  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake — I  prescribed  for  her  when  she  was  a  baby 
— but  somehow  I  boggled  over  the  words.  The 


fact  was,  I  felt  sure  that  neither  I  nor  all  the 
;  doctors  in  London  would  do  her  much  good. 
It's  mind  more  than  body  that's  ailing,  unless 
I'm  much  mistaken  ;  that's  how  it  began  at  all 
events:  and  these  atrophies  —  we're  bound  to 
call  them  by  a  professional  name — beat  the  best 
of  us." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

The  other  lowered  his  voice  a  little ;  though 
with  the  buzz  of  talk  going  on  all  round,  he  was 
!  not  likely  to  be  overheard. 

"  Well — I  only  speak  on  conjecture,  mind — 
I  don't  think  that  she  made. a  wise  choice  in  her 
!  second  husband.     Nobody  ever  supposed  that 
|  she  was  in  love  with  poof  old  Ellerslie  ;  but  if 
she  was  not  happy,  it  wasn't  his  fault,  God  knows; 
and  I  believe  she  was  happy  in  a  quiet  sort  of  • 
way.     Now,  if  all  tales  are  true — they're  only 
vague  rumors  as  yet — she  does  love  this  one", 
and  gets  very  little  thanks  for  it." 

We  need  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  the 
meaning  of  two  short  syllables  that  were  scarcely 
smothered  in  Gauntlet's  ponderous  mustache; 
but  I  fear  they  were  set  down,  broad  and  black, 
by  a  certain  Recorder ;  and  I  fear,  moreover, 
that  each  of  the  four  listeners  said  Amen  to  the 
evil  litany. 

That  the  spirit  of  partisanship  should  have 
shown  itself  so  strong  in  a  place  where,  if  con- 
jugal differences  were  ever  discussed,  the  sym- 
pathy would,  generally  be  found  on  the  marital 
side,  will  not  appear  so  wonderful  when  we  re- 
member that  Blanche's  surroundings  —  almost 
literally,  from  her  cradle  up  to  very  lately — had 
been  more  or  less  military.  Her  father  and  her 
husband,  though  both  martinets  in  matters  of 
discipline,  were  well  liked  by  their  comrades  and 
subalterns ;  and  in  both  homes  her  gentle  and 
graceful  influence  had  been  appreciated — some- 
what too  thoroughly  appreciated  occasionally — 
by  all  those  who  came  to  eat  or  to  drink  or  to 
flirt  there.  But  if  those  honest  fellows  carried 
away  a  heartache,  they  took  the  fault — rightly  or 
wrongly — to  themselves,  and  bore  no  malice  to 
the  fair  cause  thereof  in  after-days.  Even  Harry 
Armar,  you  will  remember,  when  he  lay  a-dying, 
said,  "God  bless  her."  Truly,  I  think  that,  if 
the  present  question  had  come  on  for  judgment 
before  a  jury  picked  at  random  out  of  the  Bel- 
lona,  it  would  have  gone  somewhat  hard  with 
Mark  Ramsay. 

"Yes,  it's  a  hard  case,"  Meriton  went  on, 
without  noticing  the  savage  interjection,  "cruelly 
hard,  if  it  is  as  I  fear.  I  don't  know  much  about 
these  things  ;  for  I  haven't  got  tired  of  my  own 
wife  yet,  and  it's  close  upon  our  Silver  Wed.ding. 
But  I  should  have  thought  that  a  man,  ever  so 
blase  and  bad,  might  have  lived  with  that  nice 
little  thing,  for  just  one  year,  without  wearying 
of  her — and  showing  it.  There — it  don't  bear 
talking  of.  Let's  change  the  subject." 

Gauntlet  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
for  he  made  no  effort  to  prolong  the  topic,  and 
the  chat  thenceforth  became  general ;  but  when 
Meriton,  who  kept  regular  hours,  rose  to  go, 
Oswald  rose  also. 

"I'll  walk  with  you,"  he  said.  "You  are  inmy 
line  home,  and  I  feel  sleepy  after  my  journey." 

When  they  were  in  the  street,  Oswald  put  his 
arm  into  his  companion's,  and  slackened  his  pace 
into  a  saunter. 

"Meriton,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was  not 
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quite  so  steady  now,  "you  and  I  have  known 
one  another  for  a  good  number  of  years;  and  it 
isn't  likely  I  should  flatter  y6u  at  this  time  of 
day :  but  there  are  one  or  two  points— not  pro- 
fessional, mind— on  which  I'd  rather  take  your 
opinion  than  that  of  any  lawyer  or  parson.  I 
want  to  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions  now.  The 
first  is— Have  any  of  those  vague  reports,  that 
you  spoke  about,  coupled  Mark  Ramsay's  name 
with  any  woman's  except  his  wife?" 

"It's  really  as  I  said,"  the  other  answered. 
'•There  has  been  no  definite  scandal ;  but  they 
are  very  intimate -with  some  Irvings  —  county 
neighbours,  I  believe.  Indeed,  the  daughter  was 
actually  staying  with  the  Ramsays  a  little  while 
ago,  if  she's  not  there  still ;  and  that  same  daugh- 
ter is  remarkably  handsome — quite  dangerously 
so — there's  no  doubt  about  it.  But  it's  hardly 
charitable  to  jump  at  conclusions." 

"Charitable!1'  the  other  returned  savagely; 
"we  need't  trouble  ourselves  about  charity  when 
we're  discussing  Mark  Ramsay,  Well,  you  have 
answered  me  one  question  ;  now  answer  me  an- 
other. Look  here,  doctor  :  you  know  pretty  well 
how  it  has  been  with  Blanche  and  me.  You 
know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  I  would  have  tried 
to  make  her  my  wife  long  ago  if  I  hadn't  been 
next  door  to  a  beggar.  I  didn't  like  to  be  a 
pensioner,  even  upon  her.  Whether  she  would 
ever  have  said  'Yes ' is  another  matter — I  never 
nsked  her.  But  there's  something  perhaps  you 
don't  know.  I'm  not  a  saint,  and  I'm  not  half 
as  fit  to  die,  as  I  ought  to  be  :  but,  if  I'd  only 
got  an  hour  to  live,  there's  not  a  word  that  I 
ever  spoke  to  her  I'd  wish  unsaid — that's  true, 
before  God.  But  I  don't  know  how  long  that 
would  last,  if  I  saw  her  often — as  you  saw  her 
yesterday.  And  so  I  am  come  to  my  second 
question — Do  you  advise  me  to  go  and  call  there, 
or  not?" 

In  cases  of  conscience,  John  Meriton,  if  not 
an  exceeding  wise,  was  a  very  upright  judge  ; 
and,  whether  he  had  to  decide  for  himself  or  for 
others,  he  laid  down  the  law  according  to  his 
light,  without  fear  or  favor.  He  pondered  a 
while  now  before  he  answered  ;  and,  when  he 
did  so,  it  was  hesitatingly. 

"Yes  ;  I  think,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  call. 
She  needs  all  the  strengthening  that  can  bo  given 
her,  poor  thing ;  and  perhaps  the  sight  of  a  kind, 
honest  face  would  be  a  better  cordial  than  any  I 
could  prescribe.  And  yours  would  be  an  honest 
one,  Gauntlet — honest  to  the  end.  I  am  inclined 
to  trust  you  more  than  you  seem  to  trust  yourself. 
I  don't  say  that  there  won't  be  temptation ;  and  I 
don't  say  that  many  men  we  call  devilish  good 
fellows  wouldn't  drop  to  it :  but  I  do  say  that,  if 
I  thought  you'd  ever  try  to  make  things  worse 
there  (and,  bad  as  they  are,  they  might  be  worse) 
I'd  never  touch  your  hand  again — unless  it  were 
to  feel  your  pulse ;  and  then  I'd  make  pretty  sure 
first  that  vou  weren't  malingering." 

"Thanks." 

That  small  word  in  Oswald's  lips  meant  a  good 
deal.  Beyond  a  "  Good-night,"  thev  exchanged 
no  other. 

Les pauvres  esprits  se  rencontrent  sometimes,  as 
well  as  the  finer  ones.  There  could  not  possi- 
bly be  any  collusion  between  the  two ;  and,  as 
they. were  then  a  mile  apart,  even  mesmeric  af- 
finity of  thought  could  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  Yet  you  will  observe,  that  Meriton's  antici- 


pations coincided  curiously  with  those  that 
Blanche  had  indulged  in  when  she  resolved  on 
sending  her  note  to  the  Bellona. 

The  next  morning  was  so  soft  and  sunny,  that 
Gauntlet  thought  it  not  unlikely  he  would  find 
Mrs.  Ramsay  in  the  double  rank  of  sitters  lining 
the  Row.  Though  he  was  not  the  least  appre- 
hensive of  a  scene,  lie  would  somehow  have  pre- 
ferred their  first  meeting  should  take  place  un- 
der the  public  eye.  He  saw  scores  of  fair  famil- 
iar faces,  but  not  the  one  he  was  in  search  of; 
and  on  more  than  one  of  these  there  was  a  light 
of  welcome  in  which  many  men  would  have  been 
tempted  to  bask  for  a  while.  But  Oswald  was 
in  an  ungrateful,  not  to  say  ungracious,  mood 
just  now  ;  and  few  of  his  acquaintance  got  more 
from  him  than  a  word  or  two  in  passing.  As 
he  Mras  leaving  the  Park,  after  a  couple  of  turns 
to  and  fro,  he  came  upon  a  group  on  the  skirts 
of  the  crowd,  that,  if  he  had  felt  no  special  in- 
terest in  either  of  the  two  persons  composing  it, 
would  probably  have  attracted  his  notice.  In- 
deed, the  face  and  figure  of  the  lady  would  have 
attracted  attention  anywhere  ;  and  her  dress,  in 
a  quiet  style,  was  absolutely  perfect.  Who  she 
was  you  may  easily  divine,  and  also  who  was 
her  cavalier.  Gauntlet's  glance  scarcely  rested 
on  the  pair  for  a  second  ;  but  in  that  second  he 
amply  realized  the  dangerous  beauty  of  which 
Meriton  had  spoken.  There  was  nothing  em. 
presse  in  Mark's  demeanor  as  he  leaned  against 
the  rail  immediately  behind  Miss  Irving's  chair, 
dropping  a  careless  remark  occasionally.  But 
that  very  carelessness  would  to  some  people  have 
conveyed  an  idea  of  security,  and  so  Oswald  in- 
terpreted it.  The  two  men  exchanged  nods — 
they  were  very  slightly  acquainted — and  rather 
an  odd  smile  flickered  on  Ramsay's  lip,  as  he 
!  bent  down  to  whisper  something  to  Alice  which 
made  her  look  up  quickly.  Oswald  guessed  at 
once  that  he  was  the  subject  of  the  whisper ;  and 
partly,  too,  guessed  its  import.  As  you  may 
suppose,  his  feeling  toward  the  speaker  did  not 
grow  more  charitable. 

From  the  Park  to  the  square  where  the  Ram- 
says were  residing,  was  but  a  stone's-throw ;  and 
he  found  himself  at  their  door  before  he  had 
time  for  further  reflection. 

When  her  visitor  was  announced,  Blanche  rose 
up  from  the  couch  on  which  she  was  lying  with 
a  little  startled  cry.  As  she  stood  upon  her  feet, 
Oswald  fancied— it  might  have  been  only  fancy, 
of  course — that  he  saw  her  totter.  But  there 
could  be  no  question  whether  the  surprise  was  an 
agreeable  one  or  not ;  for  there  was  a  flush  of 
pleasure  on  her  face,  such  as  had  not  been  seen 
there  for  many  a  day.  Whilst  that  flush  lasted, 
she  looked  so  like  her  old  self  that  Gauntlet  was 
half  inclined  to  laugh  at  Meriton's  dismal  fore- 
bodings ;  but  when  it  vanished — and  it  did  so 
vanish,  even  whilst  he  held  her  hand — her  pallor 
grew  even  more  remark  able ;  the  snow  never  looks 
so  deathly  white,  as  instantly  after  the  Alpen- 
gluth  has  faded. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back, "she 
said,  as  she  sank  down  wearily  on  the  couch 
again.  "  When  did  you  return"?" 

"Only  last  night;  so  you  see  I  have  lost  no 
time  in  finding  you  out." 

The  effort  that  it  cost  him  to  speak  those  few 
words  cheerfully,  none  but  those  who  have  put 
the  like  force  on  themselves  would  understand  ; 
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for  his  big  heart  waxed  faint  within  him,  as  he  j 
looked  on  the  ruin  that  the  last  few  months  had  ' 
made.    No  need  to  ask,  how  it  had  been  wrought 
— he  knew  that  right  well. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  come  so  soon,  when  you 
must  have  so  many  things  to  do,  and  so  many 
people  to  see  !  And  to  come  unasked  too — that's 
best  of  all." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  ought  to  have  waited  for 
an  invitation,"  he  said,  with  a  poor  attempt  at 
si  laugh  ;  "  but  we're  too  old  friends  to  stand  on 
ceremony  ;  and  there's  no  one  I  want  particu- 
larly to  see — unless  it  is  at  the  War  Office.  I 
must  report  myself  this  afternoon.  Never  mind 
my  affairs  though  :  they  will  keep.  I  want  you 
to  talk  about  yourself.  I  am  afraid  you  have 
not  been  well  lately,  from  what  Meriton  told  me." 

"  The  dear  old  doctor !  Yes,  I  saw  him 
yesterday,  and  I  meant  to  have  asked  him  if  he 
had  heard  any  thing  of  you  lately;  but  he  went 
oft  in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  hadn't  time.  So  he 
thought  I  was  looking  ill  ?  Well,  I  can  hardly 
tell  you  what  has  been  the  matter  with  me.  I 
never  was  very  strong,  you  know ;  but  I  seem 
to  have  gone  down-hill  very  fast  lately ;  and  I 
don't  feel  as  if  it  was  in  me  to  climb  up  again." 

"Don't  be  so  absurd.  You  have  no  business 
with  such  ideas  at  your  time  of  life.  Now,  I 
dare  say  you  have  had  no  advice  all  this  time. 
It's  just  like  you :  you  never  would  take  common 
care  of  yourself." 

He  spoke  almost  angrily ;  but  Blanche  was 
not  deceived  for  an  instant  as  to  the  feelings 
masked  by  the  roughness  of  speech. 

"It  seems  like  old  times,  when  you  begin  to 
scold  me.  No :  I  confess  I  have  seen  no  doc- 
tor. I  felt  so  perfectly  sure  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  and  trouble." 

The  very  echo  of  Meriton's  words.  No  won- 
der, if  they  sounded  in  Gauntlet's  ears  like  the 
strokes  of  a  funeral  bell. 

"But  you  will  have  advice  now — if  it's  only 
because  I  ask  you  so  very  earnestly  ?" 

"  Don't  look  so  piteous  about  it,"  she  said, 
with  a  faint  smile.  "  You  haven't  asked  a  favor 
from  me  for  such  ages,  that  I  am  bound  to  grant 
you  this  one.  There :  I'll  see  any  doctor  that 
you  like  to  send  here,  and  I'll  promise  to  do  as 
he  bids  me.  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?" 

He  took  her  hand — it  lay  ns  light  as  a  snow- 
flake  in  his  broad,  brown  palm — and  pressed  it 
by  way  of  answer. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  give  any  account  of  your- 
self?" Blanche  asked,  when  the  silence  was  be- 
coming awkward.  "You  must  have  travelled 
over  half  Europe,  judging  from  the  time  you 
have  been  away." 

"  Over  most  of  it,  certainly  ;  but  there's  very 
little  to  tell.  You  would  not  care  for  a  lecture 
on  fortification,  I  suppose.  I  saw  three  or  four 
reviews,  to  be  sure — especially  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna — that  the  poor  old  general  would  have 
revelled  in,  and  that  I  think  would  have  amused 
you." 

"  That  was  the  business  part :  I  want  to  hear 
nl)out  the  amusements.  You  don't  mean  me  to 
infer  that  it  was  all  work  and  no  play?  Is  the 
Viennese  waltzing  as  wonderful  as  it  is  report- 
ed ?  You  must  have  appreciated-  that,  at  all 
events." 

"  It's  very  good,  but  nothing  miraculous,  so 
far  as  I  saw.  I  can't  speak  from  absolute  ex- 


perience ;  for — you  will  hardly  believe  me,  I 
dare  say — I  haven't  had  a  single  spin  of  any  sort 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"I  can  hardly  believe  you,"  Blanche  said, 
with  a  gleam  of  mischief  in  her  eyes.  "  Fancy 
you  as  a  wallflower!  Why,  in  the  old  times, 
you  used  to  think  nothing  of  going  a  hundred 
miles  to  a  ball." 

"  Ah  !  but  it  was  in  the  old  times,  you  see  ; 
that  makes  all  the  difference.  One  must  draw 
the  line  of  levity  somewhere ;  and  I  drew  mine 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  Emeritan.  I  believe, 
if  any  member  of  the  club  were  to  be  found  in- 
dulging in  a  round  dance,  it  would  be  a  case  for 
the  committee  at  once. " 

She  looked  at  him,  still  with  that  same  faint 
smile,  and  once  again  she  read  him  thoroughly. 
She  guessed  quite  well  what  had  kept  his  arm 
from  encircling  any  woman's  waist  during  all 
those  months  ;  and  why  it  was  just  possible  that 
Oswald  Gauntlet  never  would  breathe  partner 
more.  Long  as  she  had  known,  and  well  as  she 
had  liked  him,  she  had  never  till  this  moment 
rightly  appraised  the  value  of  the  heart  she  had 
put  aside — for  what?  Even  now  there  was  not 
within  Blanche  Ramsay  a  spark  of  what  we,  who 
are  of"  the  earth,  earthy,  call  love.  Neverthe- 
less, she  felt  half  inclined,  just  then,  to  lay  her 
head  down  on  the  brave,  broad  breast,  and  sob 
herself  to  sleep,  as  she  had  done  when  she  was 
a  small  spoiled  child. 

Very  absurd — was  it  not — that  she  should  be 
moved  by  so  slight  a  sacrifice  ? 

Life  is  real,  life  ia  earnest, 

as  the  poet  very  properly  sings ;  and  thoughts 
ought  not  to  be  wasted  on  treading  of  measures 
or  twanging  of  viols.  But  we  are  as  God  made 
us,  and  as  the  world  has  left  us,  after  all— not 
a  whit  better,  or  wiser,  or  stronger;  and,  with 
many  of  us,  such  trifles  as  these  go  far  to  complete 
the  sum  of  weal  or  woe. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  Mrs.  Kam- 
say  did  not  commit  herself  so  ridiculously.  On 
the  contrary,  she  was  sensible  enough  to  turn 
the  conversation  immediately  to  less  dangerous 
ground — such  as  the  well,  or  ill-faring  of  their 
mutual  friends,  etc. — reserving,  as  she  said,  the 
right  of  questioning  Oswald  hereafter  as  to  his 
sayings  and  doings  abroad.  And  so  the  dread- 
ed interview  passed  off,  very  much  as  Blanche 
had  sketched  it  out  in  her  mental  programme, 
without  a  single  embarrassing  allusion  to  her 
past  or  present  domestic  relations ;  for  Mark's 
name  was  never  mentioned  from  first  to  last: 
but  when  Gauntlet  rose  to  depart,  she  as  nearly 
as  possible  spoiled  all  by  breaking  down. 

"You'll  come  again  soon,  very  soon — won't 
you?"  she  said  holding  his  hand  fast.  "I  am 
so  lonely !" 

A  whole  chapter  of  lamentations  and  com- 
plaints would  not  have  been  so  piteously  eloquent 
ns  that  one  sentence.  It  was,  in  terrible  earnest, 
"the  cry  of  the  helpless  and  needy  in  their  dis- 
tress." 

"I'll  come  as  often  as  you  like,"  Oswald  said, 
once  more  forcing  himself  to  speak  cheerily — it 
was  a  harder  effort  than  ever  now.  «'  Oftener 
than  you  like  perhaps.  Now,  good-bye  for  the 
present:  remember  your  promise  about  the  doc- 
tor; it  will  be  claimed  to-morrow." 

The  pent-up  tears  flowed  apace  when  Blanche 
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was  left  nlono.     Nevertheless,  she  felt  glad  and 
grateful  beyond  words  for  Oswald  Gauntlet's  rc- 

As  for  him— this  is  what  he  muttered  through 
his  teeth  us  lie  .strode  away,  scareely  knowing 
whither  ho  went: 

44  Dying — dying  of  neglect !  And  they  want 
us  to  believe  in  justice  and  mercy  1" 

Better  Christians  than  the  poor  horse -gun- 
ner perhaps,  have  sinned  almost  as  heavily  in 
thought  when  such  a  trial  vexed  them  sore.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  reeogni/.e  that  wo  ourselves 
are  punished  according  to  our  deserts  than  that 
the  penance  of  those  we  love  very  dearly  is  mer- 
ited. The  maxim  "  Whatever  is,  is  right,"  dates 
from  old  time.  It  ought  to  guide  us  in  rough 
paths  no  less  than  in  smooth,  and  others  besides 
complacent  sinecurists  are  bound  to  respect  it. 
It  might  have  seemed  to  many,  that  Blanche 
Ramsay  was  now  only  expiating  the  misdemean- 
ors of  Blanche  Ellerslie.  But  if  all  jurists  that 
ever  expounded  points  of  law,  and  all  the  di- 
vines that  ever  taught  submission,  had  pleaded 
and  preached  to  this  effect  till  they  were  hoarse, 
and  if  Oswald  Gauntlet  had  patience  to  listen  to 
the  end,  he  would  still  have  reared  his  rebellious 
head  and  answered  : 

"A  lie!" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AMONG  the  many  mansions  that  woke  up  to 
life  with  the  spring,  Nithsdalo  House,  of  course, 
was  numbered.  The  Countess  was  there,  and 
— if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression  —  "all 
there,"  Indeed,  before  the  marigolds  were  in 
bud,  the  choir  of  her  adherents  had  begun  to 
chant  in  their  hearts,  if  not  with  their  lips, 

\Vith  ovory  thing  that  protty  bin, 
Our  lady  swoot,  an  so! 

And  she  answered  blithcsomely  to  the  call. 
Country  air  and  gentle  exercise  had  refreshed 
her  wonderfully,  and  she  came  up — as  her  rac- 
ing friemls  would  have  expressed  it — "in  bloom- 
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Hulition "    for   the   season's   work.     Earl 


Hugh  had  left  his  home-farm  and  young  plan- 
tations with  less  reluctance  than  heretofore.  He 
grew  fonder  of  his  dear  little  wife  every  day; 
and,  though  he  could  not  entor  actually  into  her 
favorite  amusements,  it  was  such  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  realize  that  she  was  enjoying  herself, 
that  he  began  to  think  London  not  such  a  weari- 


this  earth  of  ours,  is  there  ono  that  can  compare 
with  the  dawn  of  fair  womanhood?  In  this 
light,  Gwendoline  Marston  just  now  lived  and 
moved.  It  was  soon  beyond  dispute  that  she 
would  rank  high  among  the  beauties  of  that 
season  ;  and  none  acknowledged  the  fact  more 
than  another  old  acquaintance  of  ours. 

The  world  had  not  gone  particularly  well  with 
Horace  Kendall  since  the  cup  of  wealth — not  to 
say  of  happiness — was  dashed  from  his  grasp  so 
rudely.  The  life  of  an  absolutely  idle  man  with 
small  means,  and  few  personal  friends,  is  not 
often  enviable.  lie  was  not  absolutely  a  pauper, 
it  is  true  ;  but  the  loss  of  the  small  salary  drawn 
from  the  Rescript  Office  made  a  material  dif- 
ference to  his  income  ;  for,  though  that  same 
mysterious  allowance  was  still  continued,"  he  had 
had  a  hint — conveyed  in  equally  mysterious 
fashion — that  it  might  lapse  at  any  time.  This, 
added  to  a  nourishing  crop  of  small  debts,  made 
the  look-out  ahead  rather  gloomy.  But  it  was 
not  only  as  a  profitable  speculation,  that  he  re- 
pented himself  of  having  lost  Nina  Marston. 
Watching  her  eagerly — and  he  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  so  watching  her — as  she  walked  or 
sat  in  the  glory  of  her  beauty,  he  was  filled  with 
regret  and  longing  which,  if  not  good  and  gen- 
erous, were  at  least  sincere.  All  that  there  was 
of  manhood  in  this  man's  nature  was  waked  at 
last — and  waked  for  his  punishment;  and  very 
often, 

His  own  thought  drove  him  like  a  goad. 

lie  did  not  find  many  distractions  in  society 
cither.  It  might  have  been  part  of  his  self-tor- 
menting to  imagine  this ;  but  somehow  people 
were  not  so  anxious  now  to  invite  him  to  their 
houses  as  before,  and  the  influx  of  invitation- 
cards  was  not  positively  overwhelming.  With 
Ladv  Longfield,  for  instance,  he  was  scarcely  on 
speaking  terms — to  be  sure,  he  had  treated  his 
early  patroness  with  such  insolent  neglect,  when 
he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  prosperity,  that  it 
u'as  no  wonder  she  should  be  offended.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  was  not  so.  The  pood  lady  was  inca- 
pable of  bearing  malice  against  any  one — simply 
because  she  had  not  memory  enough  to  cherish 
even  an  affront ;  but  her  pretty  cage  would  only 
hold  one  lion  at  a  time,  and  it  was  fully  occupied 
now  by  a  distinguished  foreigner,  who  had  come 
over  from  Nordland,  with  a  head  of  hair  like 
Absalom's,  and  a  touch  on  the.  harp  like  that  of 
Absalom's  sire.  She  had  forgotten  Kendall's 
existence — that  was  all :  and  perhaps  society 


some  place  after  all.  A  certain  carefulness —  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  followed  her  example, 
not  to  say  smartness — was  observable  in  his  at-  When  a  person  with  no  substantial  claims  on  its 
tire,  which  had  hitherto  been  of  the  homeliest.  I  attention,  once  loses  the  world's  ear,  it  is  a 
Indeed,  some  of  his  cronies  at  the  Sanctorium  \  chance,  as  every  one  knows,  if  he  gets  listened 
bantered  him  on  this  point;  and  the  Earl  did  to  again. 

So,  by  day  and  by  night,  Horace  went  about 
discontentedly  to  each  and  every  place  where 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  his  meeting  his  lost 
love;  and  when  he  did  meet  her  what  did  it 
profit  him  ?  Whether  he  looked  plaintive  or  sav- 
age— and  his  eyes  were  tolerably  expressive,  you 
will  remember — he  was  always  answered  by  the 
careless  salute,  before  which  he  had  winced,  as 
he  stood  side  by  side  with  his  betrothed  to  re- 
ceive congratulations  on  his  triumph.  Twenty 
times  he  had  gone  forth  swearing  a  great  oath, 
that  he  would  accost  her  and  know  the  worst  of 
it,,;  and  each  time  he  had  come  back,  without 
having  opened  his  lips,  cursing  himself  as  fool 


not  deny,  or  seem  to  dislike,  the  imputation. 

The  Paventrys,  too,  were  to  the  front  again. 
Though  the  duties  of  hereditary  legislation  sat 
very  lightly  on  the  head  of  the  family,  he  was 
generally  to  b«  found  in  his  place  about  the  time 
of  the  great  spring  handicaps.  If  the  winter  re- 
cess had  done  much  for  Lady  Nithsdale,  it  had 
certainly  done  more  for  her  sister.  The  slender 
figure  had  acquired  a  richer  roundness  ;  and  the 
girlish  face,  a  more  decided  character,  without 
losing  any  of  its  delicacy.  The  startled  anxious 
look,  that  might  have  been  seen  there  often 
enough  last  summer,  was  never  seen  now  in  the 
Spanish  eyes.  Of  all  the  lights  that  shine  over 
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and  coward.  When  at  last  he  did  speak  it  was 
without  premeditation,  and  it  happened  in  this 
wise. 

It  was  at  a  garden-party  at  Fulham — one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  season  ;  and  the  hostess  had 
invited  quite  as  many  people  as  her  grounds  would 
comfortably  hold.  Nina  was  too  bewitching  that 
day.  She  wore  the  peculiar  shade  of  blue  which, 
beyond  all  other  colors,  became  her.  She  was 
in  radiant  spirits  too  ;  and,  every  now  and  then, 
you  might  hear  her  silvery  laugh  trilling  from 
amongst  the  little  crowd  that  seemed  determined 
to  beset  her.  Horace  looked  on  and  listened, 
till  he  waxed  wild  ;  and,  while  the  fit  was  still 
upon  him,  it  chanced  that  Nina  stood  for  a  sec- 
ond quite  alone.  A  waltz  was  just  over,  and  her 
partner  had  gone  to  fetch  her  something  from 
the  buffet  close  by.  She  did  not  notice  Horace's 
approach,  till  his  voice  sounded  close  behind  her 
shoulder. 

"  Good-morning,  Lady  Gwendoline.  You  see 
I  can't  keep  silence  any  longer." 

She  did  not  start :  although  the  laughing  light 
had  vanished  from  the  face  she  turned  upon  him, 
there  was  neither  anger  nor  scorn  there — only 
perfect  calm. 

4 'And  why  not?"  she  asked.  "  Have  you  any 
thing  particular  to  say?" 

He  put  on  his  best  expression  of  tender  re- 
proach. It  was  wonderful,  on  what  small  en- 
couragement the  man  would  grow  melodramat- 
ic :  if  he  had  been  on  his  death-bed,  unless  dis- 
traught with  terror,  I  believe  he  would  have  tried 
for  an  "effect." 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Can 
not  you  guess  what  I  would  say?  If  you  would 
only  listen— Is  pardon  utterly  hopeless  ?  Ah  ! 
have  you  forgotten  your  last  letter?  I  read  it 
through  daily." 

She  did  start  now,  slightly— there  was  no  de- 
nying it — and  her  color  changed  withal. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  she  said,  in  a  very 
low,  quiet  voice. 

There  was  no  time  for  more ;  for  just  then 
Nina's  partner  returned,  and  Kendall  fell  back. 
He  had  tact  enough  to  know  that,  if  he  had  gain- 
ed any  advantage,  now  was  not  the  time  to  press 
it, 

"I've  made  her  answer  me,"  he  muttered; 
"  that's  one  point  scored  ;  and  I've  got  over  my 
d — d  shamefaced  ness — that's  another." 

And  he  went  home  better  pleased  with  the 
world  in  general,  and  himself  in  particular,  than 
ho  had  felt  for  a  long  while  past. 

Howsoever  sanguine  may  have  been  the  ex- 
pectation that  Horace  founded  on  this  incident, 
lie  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  a  note  that 
reached  him  by  post  the  very  next  morning.  It 
contained  .one  sentence  only. 

"//"you  can  call  at  Nithsdale  House  this  after- 
noon, between  two  and  three,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you. " 

He  turned  the  note  over  and  over,  as  if  he 
were  not  sure  that  he  read  aright.  There  was 
no  mistake  about  the  handwriting  —  he  could 
swear  to  that  anywhere.  Why,  her  last  letter — 
it  was  an  odd  coincidence,  certainly — had  reach- 
ed him  under  precisely  similar  circumstances  of 
place  and  hour.  Ho  fell  into  a  hurly-burly  of 
thought,  quite  bewildering. 

What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  re- 


lenting ?  Was  it  possible  that  the  cold  indiffer- 
ent demeanor  had  only  been  a  mask,  whilst  the 
willful  passionate  heart  WHS  still  more  than  half 
his  own,  and  that  Nina  had  only  waited  for  a 
chance  of  being  reconciled  ?  Very  possible,  cer- 
tainly. He  would  have  preferred  seeing  a  little 
more  emotion  when  he  accosted  her  yesterday  ; 
but  then  she  had  always  wonderful  self-command, 
and  plenty  of  pride,  too.  Doubtless,  even  now, 
much  special  pleading  would  be  needed  to  ban- 
ish her  bouderie.  If  he  could  get  her  alone  for  a 
clear  half-hour,  he  had  no  fear  of  failing  here. 
Of  course,  she  meant  to  see  him  alone  ;  but  why ' 
at  Nithsdale  House?  Perhaps  it  was  the  safest 
— the  only  safe  place  after  all.  Their  last  ren- 
dezvous in  the  open  air  had  not  come  off'  so  suc- 
cessfully, as  to  tempt  her  to  risk  another  such. 
Perhaps  she  had  enlisted  her  sister  on  her  side  : 
there  was  no  telling.  Every  body  said  the  Count- 
ess was  a  paragon  of  good-nature  —  though  he 
himself  could  never  quite  see  it — and  if  matters 
were  once  put  ^straight  again,  they  would  run 
more  smoothly  than  ever.  Finally,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  Horace  Kendall  was  a  very 
fascinating  person,  and  fully  deserved  all  the  luck 
that  could  befall  him — only  henceforth,  he  must 
throw  no  chance  away.  He  spent  the  rest  of 
the  morning  in  deciding  on  the  line  of  argument 
that  he  meant  to  adopt ;  and  he  had  got  it  toler- 
ably well  cut  and  dried  when  he  started  to  keep 
the  appointment. 

Despite  all  this,  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  satis- 
fied as  he  stood  under  the  portico  of  Nithsdale 
House;  and,  as  he  mounted  the  great  staircase, 
his  confidence  oozed  out,  much  after  the  fashion 
of  Mr.  Acre's  courage;  so  that  he  came  into 
Nina's  presence  in  rather  a  modest  and  humble 
frame  of  mind.  She  was  waiting  for  him — alone, 
as  he  had  expected — in  the  first  and  smallest  of 
the  four  reception-rooms  that  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  floor;  and  the  folding-doors 
leading  into  the  next  apartment  were  closed. 

She  rose  up  as  he  entered,  snying, 

"  You  are  very  punctual.  I  am  glad  you  have 
come." 

But  her  hand  was  not  stretched  forth  to  wel- 
come him ;  it  only  pointed  to  a  chair,  close  to 
the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting.  It  was 
not  quite  the  greeting  he  had  reckoned  on  ;  and, 
sojnehow,  the  programme  did  not  look  quite  so 
easy  -as  it  had  d'onc  three  hours  ago.  As  he  sat 
down,  he  began  to  speak  hastily— as  if  afraid 
that,  if  he  hesitated,  his  nerve,  or  memory,  or 
both  might  fail. 

"Could  I  do  otherwise  than  come?  C;-n  not 
you  fancy  how  I  have  longed  for  this  interview  $ 
and  how  I  had  hoped,  almost  against  hope,  that 
I  should  hear  you  say  you  forgave  me  ?  I  was 
in  utter  despair  last  year— despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  come  near  you  again  ;  and  half-mad  with 
anger  too.  You  would  not  wonder,  if  you  had 
heard  the  words  Lord  Daventry  said  to  me  that 
morning.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this,  it  would 
never  have  happened.  You  must  know  that  my 
heart  had  nothing  to  say  to  that  unlucky  engage- 
ment." 

If  her  color  had  only  changed,  or  if  her  lip 
had  trembled  ever  so  slightly,  or  if  her  eyes  had 
flashed,  even  in  anger !  But  check,  and  lip,  and 
eye  were  steady  as  steel. 

"I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  she  answered. 
"There  is  no  use  in  forgiving  dead  people  or 
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things,  I  have  always  heard ;  and  our  past  is  dead 
long  ago.  You  gave  me  a  sharp  lesson,  and  it 
has  not  been  lost  on  me— that's  all.  If  it  pleases 
you  to  give  papa  the  credit  of  all  that  was  said 
or  done  after  that  morning— very  soon  after,  too 

I  dare  say  he  would  be  content  to  take  it.     . 

don't  want  to  hear  about  your  engagement.  I 
was  sorry— yes,  really  sorry— for  your  sake,  and, 
still  more,  for  hers,  that  it  ended  so  terribly.  It 
was  for  quite  another  reason  that  I  asked  you  to 
come  here  to-day." 

Was  this  quiet,  self-possessed  woman  the  same 
Nina  Marston  who  used  to  flush  and  flutter  under 
his  glance,  and  shrink  before  a  sharp  word?  Ken- 
dall was  bewildered. 

"  Then  what  was  the  reason  ?" 
"  It  is  soon  told.     You  spoke  of  a  letter  of 
mine  yesterday.    I  suppose  you  have  it  still — and 
there  was  an  armlet  too." 

As  his  golden  visions  vanished  faster  and  fast- 
er, his  face  began  to  lower. 

"  So  that's  your  game,  my  lady" — he  said  to 

himself — "to  get  every  thing  back  that  could 

compromise  you,  and  then  to  drop  me  quietly. 

Not  a  bad  game  either  ;  but  I'll  spoil  it  yet." 

Nevertheless,  he  answered  in  his  silkiest  voice. 

"  Yes,  I  have  it  safe ;  and  the  armlet  too — 

and  every  line  you  ever  wrote,  and  every  flower 

you  ever  gave  me.     Is  it  likely  I  should  ever  part 

with,  or  destroy,  any  thing  that  links  me  to  you?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  it's  being  likely.     I  only 

know  that  I  sent  for  you  here  for  the  one  purpose 

of  asking  you  to  give  me  back — every  thing." 

His  eyes  grew  cunning  and  malignant,  and  his 
tone  almost  openly  defiant. 

"I  will  not  part  with  a  scrap  of  paper,  or  a  rose- 
leaf — to  say  nothing  of  the  armlet — while  I  live." 
She  did  not  seem  a  whit  vexed  or  surprised : 
indeed,  she  scarcely  repressed  an  evident  inclina- 
tion to  smile. 

"  You  can  keep  the  flowers,  if  you  have  a  fancy 
for  relics.  It's  the  other  things  I  am  anxious 
about — really  anxious,  I  don't  mind  confessing 
it ;  or  I  should  not  have  sought  this  interview. 
But  I  never  quite  expected  that  you  would  give 
them  back — for  nothing.  I  know  exactly  how 
often  I  wrote  to  you ;  and,  as  you  have  kept 
every  scrap,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  letters.  They  can't  be  worth  much  to  you. 
Now  to  me — with  the  armlet,  of  course — they 
would  be  worth  just  £500.  Will  you  sell  them  ?'" 
Horace  Kendall,  as  you  know,  was  not  troubled 
with  many  of  the  finer  feelings  that  hamper  some 
people  in  their  pursuit  of  substantial  advantages  ; 
but  he  sprang  up  from  his  seat  now,  with  his 
cheeks  all  aflame,  as  if  a  buffet  had  lighted  on 
them  suddenly. 

"  Did  you  send  for  me  here  to  insult  me?"  he 
stammered.    "It was  base — cruel — unwomanly." 
She  smiled  outright  now. 
"  I  thought  we  had  quite  done  with  theatri- 
cals.    Pray  don't  excite  yourself  unnecessarily. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  buying  and  selling.    There 
is  no  insult  in  a  fair  proposal.     If  you  won't  ac- 
cept my  terms,  I  am  sorry  for  it.     I'm  afraid  I 
can't  raise  them." 

If  wishes  could  wither,  or  kill,  Gwendoline 
Marston's  tenure  of  life  and  beauty  would  have 
been  slight  indeed,  just  then.  After  the  first  pas- 
sionate outbreak,  Kendall  had  cooled  down  al- 
most instantly  ;  but  his  sneer  was  worse  to  look 
upon  than  his  scowl. 


"You  are  magnificent  in  your  offers,  at  all 
events.  It's  rather  an  expensive  whim,  this  last 
one  of  yours.  Since  when  have  you  become  a 
millionnaire  ?" 

"Ah!  you  doubt  my  power  of  performing 
what  I  promised  ?  Well,  you  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so,  and  ought  to  be  satisfied." 

Before  he  was  aware  of  her  intent,  she  had 
crossed  the  room  with  her  swift,  springy  step,  and 
opened  the  folding-doors,  beckoning  to  some  one 
within.  The  some  one  was  no  other  than  the 
master  of  the  house  himself.  Now  Lord  Niths- 
dale  was  not  only  very  kind-hearted  and  easy- 
tempered  by  nature,  but  showed  it  in  all  his  bear- 
ing toward  his  fellow-men.  Even  on  the  Bench 
he  had  a  way — as  we  have  hinted  before — of  look- 
ing at  criminals,  when  it  was  not  a  case  of  pre- 
sonal  violence,  much  more  compassionately  and 
encouragingly  than  was  becoming  in  a  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions.  Perhaps  not  twice  before 
in  all  his  life  had  such  an  expression  been  seen 
on  his  honest,  homely  face  as  it  wore  when  he 
came  forward  now,  t'aking  no  sort  of  notice  of 
Horace's  nervous  salutation. 

"Hugh" — Lady  Gwendoline  said — "I  want 
you  to  convince  Mr.  Kendall,  that  the  money  we 
have  been  speaking  of  will  be  forthcoming." 

The  Earl  nodded  to  her  kindly  ;  but  when  he 
addressed  himself  to  his  visitor,  John  of  Somer- 
set himself  could  not  have  quarrelled  with  the 
affability  of  his  manner. 

"You  can  scarcely  suppose,"  he  said,  "that 
this  interview  would  have  been  allowed  to  have 
taken  place  here,  unless  Lady  Gwendoline  Mar- 
ston had  previously  consulted  me,  and  unless  I 
had  approved  of  its  object.  Why  she  took  me, 
instead  of  Lady  Daventry,  into  her  confidence, 
concerns  no  one  but  ourselves.  I  decline,  also, 
to  discuss,  for  one  moment,  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  letters  and  other  matters  came 
into  your  hands.  It  is  sufficient  to.assume,  that 
Lady  Gwendoline  desires  to  get  possession  of 
them — of  every  thing — and  that  she  is  prepared 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  so  doing.  My  guaranty 
will  probably  be  satisfactory  ;  besides,  I  have  my 
check-book  here.  It  is  for  you  to  say,  whether 
you  accede  to  our  terms  or  not.  They  will  not 
be  altered  ;  but  you  can  take  time  to  consider 
them,  of  course." 

Horace  was  almost  choked  by  disappointment 
and  rage  ;  but  his  very  passion  gave  him  strength 
that  he  might  otherwise  have  lacked,  to  make  an 
attempt  at  self-assertion. 

"I  don't  want  an  instant  to  consider,"  he  an- 
swered, with  great  heat.  "  After  the  words  that 
have  been  said  here,  I  should  despise  myself  if  I 
kept  one  thing  that  could  remind  me  of  Lady 
Gwendoline  Marston.  All  that  pertains  to  her 
shall  be  returned  within  the  hour,  and  without  a 
bribe.  I  trust  that  you  will  both  some  day  repent 
this  insult — utterly  uncalled  for  and  impossible 
to  resent — that  you  have  thought  fit  to  put  upon 
me." 

And  so  Horace  Kendall  made  his  exit  from 
this  our  stage — not  so  clumsily  after  all,  if  he  did 
not  precisely  strut  off  vith  an  air.  Let  us  hope 
that  his  small  audience  did  not  begrudge  him  his 
little  effect.  Lord  Nithsdale  watched  him  de- 
part, with  a  queer  expression  of  dislike,  dashed 
with  curiosity,  such  as  might  suit  an  entomologist 
who  had  just  lighted  on  some  rare  but  revolting 
specimen.  As  the  door  closed,  he  turned  to  Nina. 
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"  That's  well  got  rid  of,  at  all  events.  We'll 
send  the  check  directly  we  get  your  packet.  It 
won't  be  returned,  you'll  see." 

She  tried  to  smile  up  in  his  face,  and  to  mur- 
mur a  few  words  of  thanks  ;  but  it  was  a  failure. 
And  then  Gwendoline  Marston  did  what,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  perhaps  the  last  thing  you 
would  have  expected  of  her — she  sat  down,  and 
began  to  cry  bitterly.  But  her  tears  were  dry 
long  before  the  packet  arrived,  though  it  came 
punctually  enough ;  and  the  messenger  took  back 
an  envelope  containing  a  slip  of  that  plain  gray 
paper,  which  on  certain  occasions  is  apt,  more 
than  the  most  perfect  picture,  to  wake  "the  de- 
sire of  the  eye." 

Horace  Kendall  cursed  the  giver  freely,  as  he 
crumpled  the  check  in  his  hot  fingers  ;  but  he 
took  special  care  not  to  tear  or  destroy  it ;  and 
he  would  perhaps  have  been  infinitely  discon- 
certed, if  the  envelope  had  contained  a  less  prac- 
tical proof  that  he  had  been  right  in  trusting 
to  the  other  side's  liberality.  The  £500,  in  fig- 
ures, looked  fair  and  round ;  and  the  subsidy 
would  help  materially  to  clear  off  a  crop  of  ill 
weeds  in  the  shape  of  debt.  Why  should  he 
trouble  himself  to  be  generous  to  utter  strangers 
— such  as  all  connected  with  the  Marston  name 
must  henceforth  be  to  him  ?  If  his  feelings  had 
been  hurt — cruelly  hurt — there  was  the  more 
reason  for  golden  salve.  In  fine,  he  pocketed 
the  check  ;  and  cashed  it  without  delay. 

When  Gwendoline  Marston  that  night  in  her 
prayers  thanked  God  that  she  was  free — quite 
free — she  had  as  ample  cause  for  gratitude,  as 
ever  had  woman — be  she  maid,  wife,  or  widow — 
since  Eve's  first  orison. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

IF  a  man  overborne  by  any  grief  or  pain — not 
the  more  endurable  because  no  outward  symp- 
toms can  be  discerned — should  go  forth  into  a 
crowd  to  seek  for  solace,  the  chances  are,  that 
he  will  return  in  a  more  discontented  frame  of 
mind  than  that  in  which  he  set  out — simply 
from  realizing  the  fact,  how  infinitely  little  his 
own  sufferings  affect  the  rest  of  the  world  at  its 
work  or  play.  It  seems  very  hard  ;  and  it  seems 
quite  as  much  so  to  those  who  would  repel  rath- 
er than  solicit  verbal  condolement,  as  to  the 
tenderer  natures  who  are  not  too  proud  to  be 
pitied  or  petted.  Yet  there  is  less  reason  in  this 
than  in  most  human  repinings  :  we  might  just  as 
well  expect  a  darkening  on  the  face  of  Nature, 
when  our  own  mood  is  gloomy,  as  on  the  face 
of  Society.  The  children  may  complain  to  their 
fellows  that  these  have  not  danced  to  their  pip- 
ing, nor  wept  to  their  mourning ;  but  we  whose 
benvds  are  grown,  if  not  grizzled,  ought  at  least 
to  have  learned  this  lesson — that  it  is  not  in  the 
market-place  we  must  look  for  sympathy  to 
lighten  the  burden,  or  increase  the  joyaunce  of 
our  day. 

Suppose  that,  spent  with  hard  struggling  for 
life,  we  stand  on  a  sinking  ship — why  should  it 
disquiet  our  friends  ashore,  who,  if  a  blast  shrill- 
er than  common  should  roar  round  the  gable, 
will  only  mutter,  "A  wild  night,"  and  then  fin- 
ish their  wine  with  a  keener  zest ;  or  our  warier 
comrades  who,  ere  this,  have  found  safe  anchor- 
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age  under  the  lee  of  the  black  headland  we  shall 
never  weather  ?  Still  more,  how  can  it  concern 
the  sea-folk  down  yonder?  A  fiercer  storm 
than  that  in  which  we  are  laboring  would  not 
trouble  the  silence  and  rest, 

Where  there  ia  neither  moon  nor  star, 
But  the  waves  make  music  above  them  afar- 
Low  thunder  and  light  ia  the  magic  night. 

Nay,  if  all  tales  are  true,  nothing  that  once 
was  flesh  and  blood  sinks  far  below  the  central 
deeps  ;  and  there  is  no  fear  lest  the  mermaiden 
at  her  play  should  be  frighted  by  any  such  ugly 
sight  as  the  corpse  of  a  drowned  man. 

So  the  business  and  pleasure  of  this  season 
went  on,  just  as  if  no  story  could  have  been 
written  about  any  one  in  particular  concerned 
therein.  It  was  a  summer,  to  be  sure,  somewhat 
fruitful  of  misfortune.  There  was  terribly  heavy 
plunging  east  as  well  as  west  of  Temple  Bar*; 
and  certain  disasters  caused  the  most  careless  of 
passers-by  to  stop  for  a  second  to  listen  to  the 
crash  and  watch  the  ruin.  But  when  merchant- 
princes  met,  haggard  and  careworn,  in  conclave, 
to  discuss  whether  for  the  general  credit's  sake, 
it  were  not  better  to  avert  some  great  house's 
downfall  by  private  sacrifices — not  only  of  mon- 
ey, but  of  principle  ;  for  the  very  indulgence 
verged  on  a  compromise  of  crime — the  layers  at 
the  Corner  were  not  less  busy  or  the  backers 
less  bold.  And  when  the  heir  to  a  great  name 
and  fair  estate  was  found  with  a  bullet  through 
his  heart  after  the  St.  Maur  handicap  was  won 
by  a  dead  outsider,  the  event  was  scarcely  men- 
tioned on  'Change,  and  was  instantly  forgotten 
in  the  hubbub  of  the  announcement  that  Cacus 
and  Co.  had  failed. 

Without  this  preamble,  you  would  probably 
have  inferred  that  the  drama  in  which  the  Ram- 
says  bore  principal  parts  attracted  no  sort  of 
public  attention  :  nevertheless  the  plot  thickened 
daily,  simply  because  it  was  evident  to  any  who 
cared  to  watch  it,  that  the  last  scene  must  be 
played  out  ere  long. 

The  Brancepeths  came  to  town  rather  later 
than  usual ;  but  within  an  hour  of  their  arrival 
La  Reine  was  sitting  with  Blanche.  The  change 
in  her  friend's  appearance  that  she  had  noticed 
at  Christmas  struck  her  much  more  forcibly  now 
— so  forcibly  that  she  forgot  all  her  prudent  doc- 
trines of  non-interference,  and  freed  her  soul 
abruptly. 

"  It's  no  use,  Blanche  :  I  dare  say  I  shall  only 
make  matters  worse  ;  but  I  can't  be  a  hypocrite 
any  longer.  It  is  being  a  hypocrite,  to  keep  on 
pretending  to  think  there's  nothing  the  matter, 
when  you  are  fretting  yourself  to  death  under 
one's  eyes ;  and  to  pretend,  too,  that  I  don't 
know  what's  wrong.  Won't  you  let  me  talk  to 
you  about  it  at  all  events,  and  make  sure  that 
I  can't  help  you  in  any  possibly  way  ?  How  I 
do  wish  I  could  I" 

Lady  Laura  had  nestled  down  on  a  low  foot- 
stool, close  to  the  sofa  on  which  Mrs.  Ramsny 
was  lying;  and,  as  in  her  eagerness  she  pressed 
the  other's  hand,  she  felt  it  grow  cold  and  trem- 
»le.  Nevertheless  Blanche's  face  lighted  up  a 
ittle. 

"Yes,  I  don't  mind  talking  about  it — now, 

Queenie.     Do  you  remember  one  afternoon  in 

raven   Square,  when  you  wished   me  happy, 

ind  promised  that  if  I  ever  confessed  to  you  it 

was  otherwise,  you  wouldn't  answer  with — 'I 
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told  you  how  it  would  be  ?'  You'll  keep  that 
promise,  dear,  I  know.  You  wouldn't  be  harder 
on  me  than  Oswald  Gauntlet ;  he  has  never  re- 
minded me  of  his  warning— he  did  warn  me  be- 
fore it  was  too  late ;  perhaps  you  guessed  that 
and  I  have  hurt  him  more  than  I  vexed  you." 

"Hard  on  you?"  Laura  broke  in,  "I  didn't 
think  any  one  could  be — till  lately.  Even  now, 
I  don't  believe  your  husband  realizes  the  harm 
that  has  been  done  and  is  doing.  Men,  under 
certain  circumstances,  are  so  awfully  blind  ; 
even  when  they  don't  shut  their  eyes  willfully. 
Would  you  mind  my  speaking  to  him— I  don't 
mean  scolding,  but  speaking— I  am  not  the  least 
bit  afraid?" 

The  other  raised  herself  on  her  arm,  with  an 
eagerness  closely  resembling  terror. 

"Don't  dream  of  such  a  thing,  Queenie.  I 
wouldn't  have  you  do  it  for  the  world.  You 
can  not  possibly  do  any  good ;  and  you  might 
do  more  harm  than  you  can  imagine.  You 
don't  know  Mark,  or  such  an  idea  would  never 
have  entered  your  head." 

La  Reine's  face  expressed,  pretty  plainly,  that 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  Mark  Ramsay's 
character  was  as  much  as  she  cared  for  ;  but  she 
nodded,  and  seemed  in  no  wise  disconcerted  at 
finding  her  first  suggestion  unfavorably  received. 

"Do  you  think  I  might  speak  to — any  one 
else?"  she  said  after  a  slight  pause. 

There  was  no  need  of  an  interpreter  between 
those  two.  Blanche  knew  perfectly  whom  ' '  any. 
one  else  "  meant ;  and  her  face  actually  flushed 
as  she  answered : 

"  O,  Queenie,  that  would  be  worse  than  all! 
I  never  had  much  proper  pride,  as  they  call  it. 
I  would  go  down  on  my  knees  this  moment,  to 
win  from  Mark  one  of  the  old  kind  looks  and 
words.  But  to  her —  If  I  heard  that  interces- 
sion had  been  made  for  me  there,  I  should  die 
of  the  shame." 

Lady  Laura  bit  her  lip.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  rejection  of  her  good  offices,  as  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  inefficiency,  that  chafed 
her. 

"I  don't  think  I  should  have  exactly  inter- 
ceded :  there  are  so  many  ways  of  putting  things. 
But  perhaps  you're  right,  dear.  I'm  too  much 
of  a  blunderer  to  be  trusted.  Is  tfiere  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing— I  can  do  ?  It's  so  provok- 
ing to  be  useless  and  helpless." 

"  You  can  do  a  great  deal,"  Blanche  said,  as 
she  laid  her  cheek  against  the  other's  shoulder. 
"You  can  come  and  sit  with  me  when  you've 
nothing  better  to  do.  I'm  not  the  least  like 
an  invalid :  but  somehow  I've  got  so  dreadfully 
indolent  lately,  that  every  afternoon,  when  I've 
been  out  for  about  an  hour,  I  always  want  to 
creep  back  here :  then,  if  I  rest  till  dinner-time, 
I  get  through  the  evening  tolerably  well." 

"  Not  an  invalid  ?"  the  other  interrupted  im- 
patiently. "I  wonder  what  your  doctor  would 
call  you.  I  suppose  you've  gone  through  the 
form  of  seeing  one  by  this  time?" 

"  Indeed  I  have,'*'  Blanche  replied,  with  her 
faint  smile.  "  Oswald  Gauntlet  made  such  a 
point  of  it  the  first  time  he  called,  and  he  be- 
haved so  wonderfully  well  altogether,  that  I  ! 
couldn't  refuse  him.  And  a  very  nice— moth- 
erly  person  I  was  'going  to  say— that  same  Dr. 
Swinton  is.  He's  a  wonderful  reputation,  and 
yet  I  don't  exactly  believe  in  him  :  but  his  medi- 


cines are  quite  delicious ;  and  he's  a  voice  like 
an  elderly  turtle-dove.  You  can't  think  how 
soothing  it  is,  to  hear  him  cooing  away  close  to 
your  ear.  I  always  feel  sleepy  after  he's  gone." 

"Well,  but  what  does  he  say  is  the  matter 
with  you ?"  Lady  Laura  persisted.  "He  must 
have  given  a  rational  opinion  at  some  time  or 
another." 

"  It's  something  about  a  sluggish  action  of  the 
heart, "  Blanche  said  placidly.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  that  means;  I  should  have  thought 
that  mine  went  fast  enough,  sometimes — not  al- 
ways— to  satisfy  anybody." 

"  And  what  does  he  tell  you  to  do,  or  not  to 
do?" 

"  I'm  never  to  overtire  myself,  and  to  be  amused 
as  much  as  possible  without  being  excited,  and 
to  eat  every  thing  I  can  fancy.  Not  a  hard  regi- 
men, is  it  ?  And  then  he  says  I  shall  be  well 
very  soon.  Queenie  dear  " — here  her  voice  sank, 
but  did  not  tremble  in  the  least — "I  think  the 
doctor's  right ;  I  believe  I  shall  be  well  very — 
soon." 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  that  Laura  Brance- 
peth  saw  all  things  through  a  mist  darkly.  She 
did  not  trust  herself  to  speak  of  these  things 
further  that  day  ;  and  it  was  long  before  she  had 
courage  to  broach  the  subject  again. 

If  Major  Gauntlet  did  not  fulfill  his  threat  of 
coming  too  often,  and  never  overstaid  his  wel- 
come, it  was  not  for  want  of  making  the  experi- 
ment. As  yet  he  had  never  encountered  Mark 
Ramsay  in  his  own  house.  Twice  or  thrice  they 
met  casually  in  society ;  and,  on  one  of  these  6c- 
casions,  Mark  said  a  few  polite  words  about  the 
cheering  effects  of  the  other's  visits  on  Blanche's 
spirits. 

"I  can  always  tell  when  you've  been  there," 
he  concluded. 

It  did  not  seem  to  strike  him  that  he  himself 
had  any  business  "there ;"  or  that  he  was  expect- 
ed to  do  any  thing  toward  lightening  his  wife's 
depression — though  he  ignored  it  no  longer. 

Oswald  felt  much  as  Laura  Brancepeth  had 
done  under  like  circumstances;  and,  as  man 
talking  to  man,  he  found  it  even  more,  difficult 
to  frame  his  answer  fittingly.  It  seemed  almost 
intolerable  to  accept  the  cool  careless  words  of 
compliment  from  the  author  of  all  the  mischief 
that  had  been  done,  and  never  could  be  undone  ; 
and  to  be  conscious  the  while  that  the  speaker 
was  deliberately  trampling  under  foot  a  gift  that, 
to  that  other,  seemed  priceless.  He  did  contrive 
to  mutter  some  meaningless  commonplaces  ;  but 
thenceforth,  he  gave  Mark  no  chance  of  airing 
his  courtesy. 

Before  any  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
two  chapters  occurred,  Alice  Irving  had  ceased 
to  be  the  Ramsays'  guest,  and  had  gone  back  to 
keep  house  for  her  father,  who  had  returned 
somewhat  sooner  from  Paris  than  was  expected. 
During  her  visit  not  a  word  worthy  of  the  record- 
ing passed  between  her  and  Blanche.  The  gen- 
tle deference  to  her  hostess  and  utter  absence  of 
self-assertion  which  had  marked  the  girl's  de- 
meanor in  the  later  days  at  Kenlis  were  still  un- 
altered ;  and  her  bearing  toward  Mark — in  the 
presence  of  a  third  person  at  least — was  quite 
faultless.  Their  sayings  or  doings,  en  champ 
clos,  shall  have  no  place  in  this  story.  A  few — 
even  if  they  have  not  made  novelettes  their  chief 
study — will  be  able  to  fill  up  the  blank  page ; 
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and  to  others  let  it  remain  a  tabula  rasa.  Licit 
and  lawful  love-making,  perhaps,  is  not  often 
brilliant  in  reality ;  and  not  many  would  have 
patience  to  read  through  one  chapter  thereof 
reported  verbatim  ;  yet  it  is  honest  bread  at  all 
events,  if  it  be  somewhat  stale  and  flavorless. 
There  is  little  of  the  wholesome  leaven  in  such 
converse  as  was  likely  to  pass  betwixt  Blanche 
Ramsay's  husband  and  Alexander  Irving's  daugh- 
ter. 

That  some  such  mutual  understanding  as  has 
been  hinted  at  above — not  the  less  definite,  per- 
haps, because  it  had  never  been  written  down  or 
outspoken — subsisted  between  them,  is  certain. 
Doubtless  Alice  had  grounds  for  reckoning  on 
speedy  promotion,  in  the  event  of  a  death-va- 
cancy. 

Now  you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember, 
that  in  one  of  our  opening  chapters  it  was  set 
down  that  Ramsay  was  as  far  removed  from  my 
own  personal  idea  of  a  hero  as  it  is  well  possible 
to  conceive.  Howsoever  austerely  he  may  be 
judged,  it  is  not  his  biographer  who  will  plead  ex- 
tenuating circumstances,  or  take  exception  to  the 
verdict.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  you  to  realize 
that  it  is  a  man — perverted  and  depraved  as  you 
will,  but  still  a  man,  and  not  a  monster — here 
described.  It  may  seem  to  some  almost  prepos- 
terous that  such  a  compact  should  exist  at  all — 
much  less  before  the  ink  in  the  marriage-lines  of 
one  of  the  parties  thereto  had  had  time  to  fade. 
But  as  to  the  fact,  I  fear  one  would  not  have  to 
search  far  through  modern  annals  to  find  its  par- 
allel ;  and,  if  witnesses  were  to  be  called  as  to 
the  mere  probability,  more  than  one  name  not 
yet  erased  from  visiting-lists  would  be  found  on 
the  subpoena.  As  to  the  time —  Well,  there  are 
other  ways  of  reckoning  this  than  by  the  pen- 
dulum. 

There  is  a  weird  old  German  story  that  tells 
how  a  student  once  sold  himself  to  the  Tempter, 
for  a  price  in  which  length  of  days  was  a  chief 
item.  How  the  rest  of  the  juggle  was  wrought 
out  matters  not ;  but  this  part  of  the  bargain  the 
Fiend  evaded  by  causing  his  victim  every  now 
and  then  to  fall  into  a  trance,  which  lasted  for 
years  instead  of  hours,  in  some  desert  place  ;  so 
that  the  dupe  reached  the  extremest  limit  of 
man's  existence,  before  he  had  lived  half  its 
span. 

My  brother,  it  might  happen  to  you  or  to  me 
— for  it  has  happened  to  our  betters — without 
having  given  bond  to  Sathanas,  on  awaking  from 
a  lethargy  or  a  dream,  which  seemed  only  to  en- 
dure a  few  seconds'  space,  to  find  all  around  us 
barren  and  lonely,  and  ourselves  wrinkled  arid 
withered  and  gray. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  Irving  had  not  been 
wrong  in  the  confidence  that  he  reposed  in  his 
daughter — if  a  calculation,  evil  and  base  at  the 
best,  be  worthy  of  the  name.  However  closely 
Alice  may  have  walked  to  the  verge  of  crime, 
she  assuredly  had  not  hitherto  forfeited  the  right 
to  boast  that  she  could  take  very  good  care  of 
herself.  Mark  had  no  doubt  won  from  her 
more  than  any  honest  man  has  aright  to  expect 
from  a  woman  who  can  not  bear  his  name  ;  but 
he  was  still  more  than  half  baffled  by  a  steady  re- 
sistance such  as  he  had  seldom  or  never  before 
encountered.  In  this,  perhaps  as  much  as  in 
any  thing  else,  lay  the  secret  of  his  being  so  be- 
witched as  he  had  avowed  himself  to  Alsager. 


It  was  in  his  nature  to  wait  forever,  rather  than 
abandon  an  object  on  which  he  had  earnestly 
fixed  his  desire :  but  the  struggle  and  strife  told 
on  him  outwardly;  and,  had  you  perused  his 
face  narrowly,  you  would  have  found  divers  lines 
and  hollows  that  were  not  there  last  autumn. 

Blanche's  bearing  toward  her  guest  was  per- 
fect, too,  in  its  way.  She  no  longer  affected 
cordiality ;  but  in  the  minutest  observances  of 
all  courtesy  she  never  failed.  The  state  of  her 
health  was  quite  sufficient  excuse  for  her  not 
chaperoning  Alice  abroad — even  if  the  latter, 
during  her  father's  absence,  had  not  declined  al- 
most all  invitations.  Though  the  visit  had  been 
suggested  by  Blanche  herself,  Captain  Irving's 
return  was  doubtless  a  relief;  and  on  the  day 
of  Alice's  departure,  she  felt  as  if  a  painful  strain 
had  been  relaxed,  and  quite  enjoyed  the  reaction. 

During  Miss  Irving's  stay  Anstruther  only 
called  once  at  the  Ramsays',  and  twice  excused 
himself  from  dining  there.  Upon  the  single  oc- 
casion when  they  met,  after  their  first  greeting, 
he  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  Alice's  presence : 
only  once,  just  before  he  rose  to  take  leave,  he 
glanced  at  her  askance.  His  back  was  turned 
to  Mrs.  Ramsay,  and  Alice's  face  was  averted 
for  a  moment ;  else,  perhaps,  one  or  both  might 
have 'been  startled — if  not  warned — by  the  ma- 
levolent meaning  of  his  eyes. 

Anstruther  had  fallen  much  into  his  old  hab- 
its again ;  and  now  not  a  morning  passed  with- 
out his  spending  two  hours  at  least  in  his  labo- 
ratory. The  only  difference  was,  that  now,  as 
a  rule,  he  preferred  to  work  alone  ;  whereas  be- 
fore he  had  usually  been  assisted  by  his  servant, 
Henry  Prescott  by  name.  The  man  was  neat- 
handed  and  intelligent ;  and,  besides,  had  a  nat- 
ural fancy  for  chemistry — so  much  so  that  he 
was  inclined  to  grumble  at  his  services  being  now 
so  often  dispensed  with.  Also  Anstruther  had 
resumed  his  regular  attendance  at  the  Orion. 
He  had  tried  his  strength  at  piquet  against  Ir- 
ving several  times  before  the  other  went  to  Paris, 
and  successfully;  though  the  skill  was  so  nearly 
balanced  that  there  was  no  question  of  "a  les- 
son "  on  either  side. 

When  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  left  alone  again, 
Anstruther  found  his  way  to  her  house  much 
oftener  ;  thougli  his  visits  were  still  scarcely  fre- 
quent enough  for  intimacy,  and  their  conversa- 
tion never  touched  upon  any  thing  more  inter- 
esting than  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day.  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  talker,  certainly ;  but  there 
was  a  dry  shrewdness  about  his  remarks  that  not 
seldom  made  Blanche  smile;  and  before  Gaunt- 
let appeared  he  was  perhaps  about  the  most 
welcome  of  her  visitors.  Afterward  things  were 
altered.  Of  course  the  two  men  were  bound  to 
meet  before  long.  On  Oswald's  third  visit,  he 
found  the  chair  by  Blanche's  sofa  already  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Anstruther.  The  latter  did  not 
take  his  leave  immediately ;  but  he  moved  from 
his  place  at  once,  as  though  aware  that  the 
new-comer  had  a  better  right  to  it,  and  was  un- 
usually silent  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay. 
More  than  once,  when  he  thought  he  was  unob- 
served, his  eyes  peered  earnestly  from  under 
their  shaggy  "brows  into  the  martial  face  over 
against  him ;  but  there  was  no  malevolence  in 
them  now — only  a  kind  of  wistful  curiosity. 
And  as  he  so  gazed,  the  outlines  of  a  story  came 
upon  him  clear  out  of  the  shadow. 
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BREAKING  A  BUTTERFLY;  OR, 


"Ay,  you  love  her  dearly,"  he  thought  within 
himself;  "  and  you  have  loved  her  for  half  your 
life,  I  dare  say— and  what  have  you  got  for  it  ?  A 
few'  sunnier  smiles,  and  a  few  softer  speeches 
than  the  other  fools — that's  all.  And  she  likes 
you  better  than  the  rest,  no  doubt ;  and  I  would 
give  a  year  or  two  of  life  to  be  in  your  place  now 
—though  whilst  she's  looking  up  into  your  face, 
she's  whispering  in  her  heart :  « If  it  was  only 
Mark  who  was  sitting  there !'  And  yet  you 
would  not  grudge  her  a  drop  of  your  heart's 
blood.  It's  a  brave  heart,  too— you  didn't  get 
that  Cross  for  nothing :  I've  heard  more  than 
the  dispatches  ever  told.  You'd  ride  with  a 
laugh  on  your  lip  into  a  place  that  to  us  poor 
civilians  would  seem  like  the  mouth  of  hell.  But 
I'd  do  more  for  her  than  you,  after  all.  I'd  do 
for  her  that  which,  if  it  were  named  in  your 
hearing,  would  take  the  color  out  of  your  brown 
cheek,  and  make  your  great  strong  pulse  stand 
still.  I  will  do  it,  too  ;  and  then  we'll  see  which 
of  us  stands  nearest  to  her — you  or  I." 

These  sombre  meditations  did  not  prevent 
Mr.  Anstruther  from  expressing,  with  more  than 
his  customary  courtesy,  his  pleasure  at  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  Major  Gauntlet. 
He  did  not  seem  much  inclined  to  profit  by  the 
chance,  though  ;  for  it  was  many  a  day  before 
his  gaunt  figure  darkened  those  doors  again. 
Blanche  herself  remarked  upon  it  at  last. 

"  I  do  beliere  he's  jealous  of  you,"  she  remark- 
ed to  Oswald.  "Some  people  are  so  exacting, 
they  can't  bear  to  share  even  their  friends  with 
any  one.  I'm  half  sorry  you  frightened  him 
away ;  he's  rather  amusing,  with  his  old-fashion- 
ed oddities." 

The  gunner  twisted  his  mustache,  somewhat 
superciliously ;  as  if  he  thought  the  subject  not 
worth  deep  discussion.  However  —  putting 
Laura  Brancepeth  aside,  who  somehow  never  was 
in  any  body's  way — he  would  have  supported 
with  much  equanimity  the  absence  of  any  per- 
son—however agreeable— that  was  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  tete-a-tete  upon  which  he  had 
come  to  reckon  almost  daily. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CAPTAIN  IRVING'S  winter  campaign  in  town 
stretched  into  the  summer.  You  may  guess  that 
it  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable ;  or  it  would 
not  have  been  so  prolonged.  He  h ad  a  good  deal 
more  than  held  bis  own  at  the  Orion.  Besides 
Blanchemayne,  who  took  his  punishment  like  a 
glutton,  and  one  other,  few  cared  to  measure  their 
strength  against  the  smooth,  smiling  champion, 
who  seemed  to  have  chained  Fortune  to  his  chair. 
The  second  exception  was  George  Anstruther ; 
and  this  adversary,  after  a  while,  Irving  became 
not  over-eager  to  engage.  He  was  not  precisely 
afraid,  either  of  the  other's  skill  or  luck,  albeit 
he  recognized  both ;  and— being  superstitious,  like 
all  thorough-paced  gamblers— was  rather  troub- 
led by  a  presentiment  that  he  was  fighting  against 
heavier  metal.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  had  an 
absolute  dislike  to  sitting  opposite  the  cold  judi- 
cial eyes,  that,  whilst  they  dwelt  on  his  own  face, 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  of  deeper 
import  than  points  or  sequences.  Somehow  he 
telt  certain  that  this  man,  for  some  reason  utterly 


inexplicable,  bore  him  a  grudge ;  and  Alexander 
Irving  —  who  throughout  his  life  had  set  at 
naught  enmities  howsoever  well  deserved — was 
strangely  disquieted  by  this  fancied  animosity. 
From  one  cause  or  another,  he  never  played  quite 
up  to  his  game  against  Anstruther,  and  this  in 
itself  chafed  him  sharply.  When  a  glimmer  of 
the  truth  crossed  his  mind,  it  was  unheeded. 
Even  if  he  had  suspected  that  Anstruther  once 
admired,  or  even  loved,  Blanche  Ramsay — and 
he  had  long  since  admitted  the  utter  improba- 
bility of  the  hypothesis — he  would  never  have 
suspected  him  of  partisanship  now. 

"  He  must  have  got  hold  of  one  of  those 
cursed  stories,  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"That's  what  makes  him  look  so  queer." 

Indeed,  there  were  stories  enough  and  to 
spare  abroad,  relating  to  Captain  Irving's  youth 
and  manhood,  that  might  have  accounted  for  peo- 
ple— not  specially  scrupulous  or  sensitive— look- 
ing on  him  rather  queerly.  However,  in  spite 
of  occasional  hitches  and  checks,  the  sojourn  in 
town  turned  out  any  thing  but  an  extravagance  ; 
and  others,  besides  Mark  Ramsay,  contributed  to 
the  free  maintenance  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring  of  father  and  daughter.  So  satisfied  was 
Irving  with 'the  result,  that  he  thought  he  would 
let  well  alone.  His  wary  eye  had  detected  divers 
indications  lately  as  a  turn  in  his  luck,  and  he 
resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  it. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  without  any  pre- 
vious notice  of  his  intention,  he  bade  Alice  be 
ready  to  return  to  Drumour  the  following  week. 
She  received  the  announcement  with  perfect  in- 
difference ;  and  when  her  father  asked  her  with  a 
sort  of  lazy  curiosity,  "  Are  you  glad  or  sorry  to 
go?"  it  seemed  as  if  she  were  speaking  truth 
when  she  answered,  "Well,  I  hardly  know.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  I'm  glad.  I'm  "beginning  to 
get  a  little  tired  of  the  cohue,  and  of  seeing  the 
same  faces  so  often.  Drumour  will  be  quite 
lovely  just  now." 

' '  I  suppose  you  will  see  some  of  the  same  faces 
again  before  long,"  Irving  retorted,  with  a  slight 
sneer;  "meanwhile  you  can  be  as  pastoral  as 
you  please.  I  don't  know  about  Drumour  being 
lovely :  it  certainly  won't  be  lively  :  but  a  little 
lethargy  will  do  neither  of  us  any  harm." 

If  Mark  Ramsay  was  chagrined  or  surprised 
when  he  heard  of  the  intended  departure,  he  dis- 
sembled extremely  well.  When  Blanche  was 
told  of  it  by  Alice  herself — Miss  Irving's  conven- 
tional calls  had  never  been  interrupted — she  was 
fain  to  turn  her  face  away,  lest  it  should  betray 
her.  She  would  scarcely  have  felt  so  exultant, 
had  she  guessed  at  certain  arrangements  that 
were  made  that  same  day ;  nor  perhaps  would 
Mark's  equanimity  have  seemed  so  very  wonder- 
ful, to  any  one  cognizant  thereof. 

The  respite,  while  it  lasted,  was  even  greater 
than  that  which  Blanche  had  enjoyed  at  Brance- 
peth ;  but  it  lasted  hardly  so  long.  The  Irvings 
might  have  been  gone  some  ten  days,  when  Mark 
appeared  in  his  wife's  dressing-room  one  morn- 
ing, whilst  she  was  making  an  attempt  at  a  late 
breakfast.  He  looked  graver  than  usual,  and 
frowned  over  some  letters  that  he  held. 

"How  have  you  slept,  Blanche?"  he  asked, 
just  touching  her  brow  with  his  lips,  before  he  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  to  her  couch.  ' '  You  look  better  this  morn- 
ing." 
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Even  that  careless  caress  made  her  heart  flut- 
ter and  her  cheek  glow. 

"I  slept  better;  and  I  feel  almost  brilliant 
this  morning  :  but  what  does  those  letters  mean, 
Mark  ?  Nothing  troublesome,  I  hope." 

' '  Nothing  terrible ;  but  decidedly  troublesome. 
They  seem  to  have  a  knack  of  getting  matters 
into  a  tangle  at  Kenlis,  and  old  Menzies  has  no 
head  to  unravel  them.  We  shall  have  to  change 
our  factor  soon  ;  I  think  he's  getting  past  his 
work.  Indeed,  he  almost  confesses  as  much. 
It  was  a  sort  of  anarchy  in  Sir  Robert's  time ; 
and  they  don't  relish  the  mildest  form  of  regular 
government.  It's  a  bore  to  be  hampered  with 
business  when  we  have  a  houseful ;  and  I  should 
like  to  get  every  thing  straight  before  the  shoot- 
ing begins.  Our  term  here  expires  on  the  last 
of  July,  you  know ;  but  I  must  go  down  much 
sooner  than  that — indeed,  I  think  of  starting  by 
the  night  mail  to-morrow." 

The  soft  eyes  rested  on  him  more  steadily 
than  searchingly.  It  seemed  rather  as  if  she 
were  beseeching  him  not  to  deceive  her,  than 
imputing  to  him  any  such  intent. 

"It  is  troublesome,"  she  said,  "  and  so  very 
sudden  too.  You  know  best  what  ought  to  be 
done,  Mark,  of  course.  I  could  not  start  quite 
so  soon  as  that;  but  there  is  nothing  to  keep 
me  in  town.  I  could  join  you  next  week — if 
you  wished  it." 

There  was  a  piteous  significance  in  those  last 
words ;  but  Mark  never  noticed  it.  He  was  only 
too  content  to  see  his  wife  take  things  so  .quietly. 
He  had  counted  on  her  submission ;  but  scarcely 
on  such  a  placid  acquiescence. 

"  If  I  wished  it !"  he  answered  quite  cordially. 
' '  Of  course  I  wish  it.  The  sooner  you  can  come 
the  better,  Blanche:  Kenlis  is  much  too  large 
and  eerie  a  place  to  make  a  comfortable  hermit- 
age ;  and  I  fancy  the  change  will  do  you  good. 
You  certainly  want  bracing." 

"  Bracing."  Yes !  she  did  want  it  cruelly ;  but 
it  was  of  a  kind  that  never  came  on  the  wings 
of  the  purest  breeze  that  ever  rustled  through 
heather.  Some  such  fancy  crossed  Blanche's 
mind  ;  yet,  under  the  gleam  of  kindliness  in 
Mark's  manner,  her  face  brightened. 

"  I  have  no  trouble  with  household  matters, 
so  my  preparations  will  be  soon  made,"  she  said. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  the  change  will  do  me 
good  ;  but  I  shall  like  it.  Town  isn't  lively, 
when  one  only  sees  one's  friends  at  home.  By- 
the-by — talking  about  one's  friends — have  you 
settled  who  are  to  be  asked  to  Kenlis  in  August  ?" 

"No;  I  have  left  that  to  you,"  he  replied. 
"  At  least,  nearly  so.  Alsager's  is  the  only  name 
I'll  put  down  on  my  own  account.  It's  no  use 
counting  on  Vane.  He'll  be  amongst  the  buffaloes 
about  that  time,  from  all  I  can  hear.  Blanche, 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  you'll  please  me 
best  by  inviting  just  the  people  that  please  you 
best — neither  less  nor  more  ;  and  there's  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  wait  for  August.  There's 
very  fair  sea-trout  fishing,  and  somehow  or  other 
people  are  always  amused  at  Kenlis,  or  seem  to 
be  amused,  which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing. 
Couldn't  you  persuade  some  one  to  escort  you 
down  ?  There's  Gauntlet,  for  instance  :  he  can 
get  what  leave  he  likes.  If  he's  no  other  en- 
gagement, I  should  think  he  would  be  charmed." 

It  was  so  seldom  that  Mark,  of  late,  had  shown 
any  such  solicitude  for  his  wife's  comfort,  that 


|  the  novelty  ought  to  have  gratified  if  it  did  not 
surprise  her.  And  yet  Blanche's  heightened 
color  sprang  more  from  vexation  than  from  anv 
|  other  cause.  She  could  not  help  asking  herself 
whether  it  was  likely  that,  had  the  positions  of 
the  two  men  been  reversed,  Oswald  would  have 
dreamed  of  consigning  her  to  the  other's  escort ; 
and  further,  whether  Mark  himself  wojild  have 
been  so  trustfully  inclined,  when  he  and  she  loi- 
tered under  the  Fontainebleau  oaks.  It  was  with 
a  certain  constraint  she  answered : 

"I  don't  know  what  Major  Gauntlet's  en- 
gagements may  be  ;  but  I  can  easily  ascertain, 
and  I'll  ask  him  to  take  care  of  me  as  you  sug- 
gest. I  dare  say  he  will  be  glad  to  do  so  if  he's 
free.  He's  one  of  the  few  people  who  like  old 
friends  better  than  new  ones,  and  don't  mind 
trouble.  I  should  have  asked  you  to  have  found 
room  for  him  at  Kenlis,  in  any  case,  this  autumn. 
I  should  like  the  Brancepeths  to  come  too,  as 
soon  as  they  can  manage  it.  And,  Mark,  would 
you  mind  my  inviting  Mr.  Anstruther?  He's 
really  been  very  good-natured  in  calling,  and 
bringing  me  books,  and  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 
Though  he  declined  last  year,  I  think  he'll  ac- 
cept this.  I  know  he's  not  a  favorite  of  yours  : 
but  he  won't  be  much  in  your  way ;  for  he  never 
shoots,  and  keeps  very  early  hours." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Mark  returned  coolly  ; 
"  I  have  no  sort  of  antipathy  to  Mr.  Anstruther : 
indeed  I  rather  admire  him  than  otherwise. 
Judging  from  the  little  I've  seen  at  the  Orion, 
his  whist  and  piquet  are  of  the  first  force.  Be- 
sides, it'll  be  great  sport  to  see  him  pitted  against 
Irving ;  and  a  professor  is  an  acquisition  almost 
anywhere.  Ask  him,  by  all  means." 

After  this  they  spoke  only  of  domestic  matters 
of  no  moment ;  and  Mark  departed  well  satisfied 
with  the  manner  and  result  of  his  interview. 
Blanche  did  not  see  him  alone  again  till  the 
following  evening,  when  he  dined  early  at  home 
before  starting  by  the  north  mail. 

Not  many  injured  wives  would  have  let  slip 
such  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  delinquent  con- 
sort to  task,  were  it  ever  so  gently.  But  Blanche 
was  not  equal  to  remonstrance — much  less  to 
rebuke.  There  are  weaknesses  which  are  un- 
pardonable ;  and  hers  was  one  of  such,  no  doubt. 
If  any  excuse  could  be  alleged  for  her  supine- 
ness,  it  would  lie  in  this.  Not  only,  as  was  afore- 
said, did  she  hold  her  husband  guiltless  so  far  of 
absolute  criminality  ;  but  a  shrewder  and  bolder 
legalist  than  she  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
frame  definite  articles  of  accusation  against  ei- 
ther him  or  his  accomplice:  the  guarded  de- 
meanor of  both — if  it  did  not  save  them  from 
suspicion — made  them  nearly  safe  from  impeach- 
ment. Neglect,  Blanche  might  certainly  have 
complained  of:  but  it  is  very  hard  to  grapple 
with  a  negative;  and  her  miynonne  hands  were 
not  formed  to  grapple  with  any  thing.  If  their 
tender  clasp  failed  to  detain  the  truant,  she  could 
but  fold  them  meekly,  while  she  sat  and  pined. 
The  wiles  of  light  attack  and  simple  ambush- 
ment,  which  had  helped  her  only  too  effectually 
to  achieve  the  conquests  that  she  did  not  care  to 
keep,  had  failed  her  utterly  here;  and  when 
they  so  failed,  she  had  no  more  science  or  ener- 
gy in  reserve. 

During  the  tete-a-tete  dinner,  though  her  eat- 
ing and  drinking  was  the  merest  form,  she  seem- 
ed in  better  spirits  than  usual ;  and  alluded  once 
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or  twice  to  the  people  at  Drumour,  and  the 
probability  of  Mark's  seeing  them  so  soon,  with 
perfect  composure— mentioning  also,  almost  tri- 
umphantly, that  she  had  secured  Oswald  Gaunt- 
let's escort  for  her  journey  in  the  following  week. 
When  it  was  time  for  Mark  to  depart,  he  came 
round  to  where  his  wife  was  sitting,  saying, 

"  Well,  good-bye  for  the  present,  Bianchella. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  follow  soon.'' 

And  he  meant  to  seal  the  adieu  with  just  such 
a  careless  salute  as  that  of  yesterday.  Perhaps, 
unknown  to  himself,  his  tone  had  softened,  or 
perhaps  the  pet  name,  seldom  if  ever  bestowed 
of  late,  had  its  effect ;  but,  as  her  husband  stoop- 
ed over  her,  Blanche  turned  toward  him,  and  her 
arms  were  wound  round  his  neck,  and  his  lips 
were  drawn  down  to  hers,  while  she  whispered, 

' '  Kiss  me  once,  dear — only  once — in  the  old 
way. " 

A  grain  or  two  of  remorseful  pity  hindered, 
just  for  a  second  or  so,  the  smooth  working  of 
the  well-ordered  machine  that  served  Mark  Ram- 
say for  a  heart,  as  he  did  as  he  was  bidden.  He 
did  not  grudge  the  caress,  nor  seek  to  shorten  it ; 
and  if  it  were  to  be  exchanged  at  all,  it  might 
well  be  prolonged.  Scarce  a  year  since,  those 
two  were  formally  made  one,  as  firmly  as  God 
and  man  could  weld  them ;  and  yet,  through  all 
the  cycles  to  come,  their  lips  will  never  be  joined 
again. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

MR.  ANSTRUTHER  was  the  earliest  arrival  at 
Kenlis ;  for  the  Brancepeths  could  not  move 
northward  till  after  Goodwood,  and  Alsager  was 
only  expected  on  the  eve  of  the  Twelfth.  Judg- 
ing from  his  demeanor  during  the  first  days  of 
his  stay,  the  former  personage  was  not  likely  to 
add  much  to  the  conviviality  of  the  party.  He 
never  fished,  or  rode,  or  drove ;  but  seemed  to 
prefer  a  solitary  ramble  to  any  other  diversion ; 
and  when  he  sat  down  to  piquet  at  Mark's  spe- 
cial invitation,  it  was  evidently  more  to  please 
his  host  than  from  any  special  interest  of  his  own 
in  the  game.  He  played,  too,  in  an  odd,  absent 
way — not  nearly  up  to  his  proper  form.  There 
was  a  haggard  look  in  his  eyes  ;  and  more  than 
once  Blanche  was  struck  by  this  when — with  an 
instinctive  feeling  that  she  was  being  watched— 
she  looked  up  and  met  them.  For  the  first  time 
in  their  acquaintance,  she  was  rather  inclined  to 
avoid  than  to  seek  a  tete-a-tete  with  Mr.  An- 
struther ;  and,  for  a  week  at  least,  there  was  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  such  a  thing.  But  one  day 
—  the  day  before  the  Brancepeths'  arrival  —  it 
could  not  well  be  avoided. 

Mark  had  ridden  out,  as  was  his  custom,  alone 
immediately  after  breakfast ;  and  Blanche  had 
positively  insisted  on  Major  Gauntlet's  profiting 
by  a  morning  made  for  the  destruction  of  sea- 
trout.  She  almost  regretted  her  self-sacrifice — 
loss  of  Oswald's  company  for  six  hours  was  noth- 
ing short  of  this — when  she  saw  that  Anstruth- 
er  did  not  seem  inclined  to  start  for  his  usual 
ramble ;  but  loitered  about  like  one  who  has  no 
intention  of  stirring  far  afield.  Watching  him 
from  her  boudoir-window,  she  felt  certain  that 
he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  speak  to  her. 

*'  I  wish  he'd  make  it  up  quickly,  and  get  it 


over,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  something  of  her 
old  petulance. 

And  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  precipitate 
matters  that  she  left  her  own  room,  and  estab- 
lished herself  in  the  library,  which  looked  out 
upon  the  south  terrace,  where  the  gaunt  figure 
was  still  pacing  up  and  down.  She  was  not  kept 
long  in  suspense ;  she  had  scarcely  settled  her- 
self on  her  sofa,  when  the  door  opened  and  An- 
struther  entered.  He  had  evidently  not  calcu- 
lated on  finding  her — at  least  so  soon — for  he 
started,  and  half  drew  backward,  and  advanced 
at  last  hesitatingly. 

"  I  came  to  look  for — for  the  second  volume 
of  Antediluvian  Remains, "  he  muttered. 

"  That  ponderous  book  !"  Blanche  answered. 
"  Couldn't  you  put  off  poring  over  it  till  a  rainy 
day  ?  This  one's  too  delicious  to  be  wasted. 
I'm  ashamed  of  sitting  in-doors  myself;  and,  as 
it  is,  I  think  I  shall  creep  round  the  garden  be- 
fore lunch." 

He  sat  down,  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table 
that  stood  betwixt  them,  and  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hand. 

"  The  book  doesn't  matter,"  he  said  absently ; 
"and  I  suppose  the  day  is  tempting.  I've  hard- 
ly noticed  it.  I  may  as  well  go  out  for  my  walk, 
after  all.  At  any  rate  I  won't  inflict  my  compa- 
ny upon  you  much  longer.  Don't  be  compli- 
mentary, please.  I  know  it  isn't  genial  compa- 
ny at  anytime — less  than  ever  now." 

"  Why  now  ?"  Blanche  inquired.  "  Are  you 
beginning  to  suffer  in  the  same  way  as  you  did 
last  year  ?" 

"  Likely  enough,"  he  answered,  with  a  gruff 
laugh.  "  Such  things  are  apt  to  return,  even 
when  we  think  we  are  rid  of  them — which  I  nev- 
er did.  Will  you  let  me  put  my  ailments  aside 
for  the  present,  and  ask  about  yours  ?  Perhaps 
I  have  less  reason  to  say,  4  Don't  think  me  imper- 
tinent,' now,  than  when  I  put  the  question  last. 
You  haven't  grown  stronger  since  then." 

"Not  stronger,  certainly, "Blanche  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  cheerfulness ;  "but  who  knows 
what  the  Highland  air  will  do  for  me  ?" 

The  long,  bony  fingers  clasping  his  brow  con- 
tracted a  little. 

"It  did  you  more  harm  than  good  last  year, 
that  same  air.  Mrs.  Ramsay — I  have  given  of- 
fense often  enough  in  my  life,  by  being  rough 
and  plain  of  speech.  If  I'm  to  be  unlucky  again 
now,  I  can't  help  it.  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  I 
never  forget  what  I  say.  Perhaps  you've  guess- 
ed that  I'm  going  to  remind  you  of  something  I 
said  not  much  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  when  I  in- 
terpreted the  letters  engraved  on  that  trinket  — 
you  haven't  got  tired  of  it  yet.  I  said,  you  may 
remember,  that  if  you  ever  needed  help,  I  should 
be  ready  to  serve  you  in  other  ways  than  as  ad- 
viser or  trustee.  I  think  you  do  need  help  now  ; 
and — I  am  ready." 

Blanche  looked  at  him  in  utter  amazement. 
Could  he  possibly  imagine  that  she  —  who  to 
Laura  Brancepeth  had  given  only  a  half  confi- 
dence ;  to  Oswald  Gauntlet  none — would  lav- 
bare  to  George  Anstruther  the  secret  of  her 
heart's  bitterness?  A  grain  more  pride  would 
have  made  her  answer  haughty.  As  it  was,  it 
was  cold. 

"  Thanks :  you  mean  every  thing  that  is  kind. 
But  I  can  not  see  how  you  can  give  me  help  ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  I  need  any." 
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The.  hand  covering  his  face  sank  by  degrees 
till  it  rested  on  the  table  ;  but  the  shaggy  brows 
still  shaded  the  downcast  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  see— you  do  not  know,"  he  said. 
"  I  both  see  and  know.  I  see  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  one  shadow  over  your  life,  it  might  run 
on  smoothly  and  brightly  enough — ay  !  for  years 
after  I  am  dead  and  gone ;  and  I  know  this 
shadow  might  be  removed.  There — I  have  not 
patience  to  speak  in  parables — Blanche  Ramsay, 
would  not  the  world  look  pleasanter  if  Alice  Ir- 
ving were  out  of  it,  or  out  of  your  way  ?" 

Her  nerves  had  never  been  very  strong,  and 
weakness  and  fretting  had  unstrung  them  so  of 
late,  that  a  very  slight  shock  was  enough  to  break 
them  down.  She  was  dreadfully  frightened  now. 
It  was  not  that  she  had  a  suspicion  of  the  real 
import  of  Anstmther's  words :  her  only  definite 
idea  was  that  she  had  fallen  on  one  of  the  cases 
of  sudden  and  unaccountable  insanity,  of  which 
she  had  read  and  heard,  and  was  alone  with  a 
maniac.  Looking  up  with  this  terror  upon  her 
she  met  his  eyes — lifted  now  for  the  first  time — 
gleaming  with  an  eager  malice.  Blanche  shrank 
back  into  the  farthest  comer  of  her  sofa,  with  a 
smothered  cry.  She  knew  afterward  that  she 
had  answered  quite  quietly,  and  wondered  to  her- 
self j  but,  at  the  moment,  she  was  scarcely  con- 
scious of  what  she  said. 

"  Don't  talk  in  that  strange  way,  or  look  at 
me  so  strangely.  The  world  is  well  enough  with 
its  lights  and  shadows  as  they  are.  I  have  no 
wish  to  alter  them.  If  you  speak  like  that  again 
I  shall  forget  you  are  an  old  kind  friend,  and  be 
very — very — angry. " 

The  effort  almost  exhausted  her,  and  she  broke 
down  with  a  gasp  and  a  s'ob.  Anstruther  saw 
at  once  the  effect  of  his  words — precisely  the 
contrary  of  what  lie  had  intended — and  his  first 
impulse  was  to  undo  this.  lie  swept  his  hand 
quickly  across  his  eyes ;  when  they  met  Blanche's 
.igain,  the  evil  fire  had  died  out  of  them,  and 
they  were  colorless  and  cold. 

"Pray  don't  disturb  yourself, "he  said  in  his 
most  deliberate  tones.  *  *  You  have  completely 
misapprehended  my  meaning :  but  let  that  pass. 
My  intrusion  was  quite  unwarrantable,  and  I  ask 
your  pardon  for  it  humbly.  I'll  promise  never 
to  repeat  the  offense.  It's  sufficient  for  me  to 
know  that  you  don't  think  fit  to  trust  me.  I 
ought  never  to  have  expected  otherwise. " 

The  staid  sobriety  of  his  manner  re-assured  her 
at  once.  "It  was  only  his  brusque,  awkward 
way  of  putting  things,  after  all,"  she  thought  to 
herself.  He  had  meant  to  console  her — there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  of  it ;  only  she  did  not 
want  consolation  from  that  quarter. 

"There  is  no  offense, "she  said  softly  when 
her  breath  grew  steady  again.  "  I  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  my 
happiness,  or  unhappiness  ;  and  I  aw  grateful, 
believe  me.  But  there  are  some  things  one  does 
not  talk  about,  even  to  one's  self.  The  best  way 
will  be  to  forget  every  thing  that  has  been  said 
this  morning.  Will  it  not  ?" 

And  she  held  out  her  hand  still  trembling. 

"  Much  the  best  way,"  he  answered  as  he  put 
it  to  his  lips  in  a  dull  mechanical  way.  The  life 
and  heat  that  were  there  a  few  minutes  ago 
seemed  utterly  to  have  gone  out  of  the  man ; 
Miul  as  he  rose  up,  his  very  limbs  seemed  to  move 
stiffly. 


"It  will  be  much  the  best  so  ;  and  now  I'll  go 
for  my  walk.  I  have  done  mischief  enough  for 
one  day." 

So,  without  listening  to  a  faint  contradiction 
from  Blanche,  he  departed.  Though  she  called 
herself  fool  for  having  been  frightened  at  all,  for 
a  good  while  after  she  was  left  alone  she  lay  flut- 
tering and  quaking  like  one  scarce  awake  from 
an  ugly  dream ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  repressed  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  a 
hearty  crying  fit.  Such  temptations  were  much 
too  frequent  of  late,  it  must  be  owned.  When 
she  was  a  little  recovered,  she  rang  and  ordered 
her  pony  carriage,  and  caused  herself  to  be  driven 
down  to  the  nearest  point  to  the  trouting-ground. 
In  truth  the  fishermen  were  found,  so  to  speak, 
almost  within  hail.  Mrs.  Ramsay  brought  with 
her  a  much  more  elaborate  lunch  than  had  been 
earned  out  in  the  spare  creel ;  and  the  two  con- 
sumed it  in  great  comfort  and  amity — though  the 
lady's  portion  would  scarcely  have  overfed  a  ca- 
nary. 

Often  and  vividly  in  after-time  will  the  memo- 
ry of  that  scene  recur  to  Oswald  Gauntlet.  If 
he  should  live  till  his  ears  wax  dull,  and  his  eyes 
dim,  he  will  not  forget  the  whisper  of  the  birches 
overhead;  or  the  glimmer  of  the  loch  through 
the  sweeping  boughs ;  or  the  velvet  sheen  on  their 
moss  carpet.  No  wonder,  if  they  lingered  there 
till  the  best  of  a  perfect  fishing-day  was  wasted. 
And  though  the  gruff  old  keeper  growled  under 
his  breath  "It's  a  sair  pity,"  it  was  probably 
more  as  a  professional  protest  than  because  he 
thought  the  Sassenach's  laziness  unnatural.  Per- 
haps before 

Grizzling  hairs  his  brain  had  cleared, 
and  before  he  had  learned  to  value  aright  the 
"worth  of  a  lass,"  Donald  himself,  at  such  a 
place  and  time,  would  scarcely  have  been  more 
keen. 

When  at  last  Mrs.  Ramsay  thought  it  was 
time  to  return,  she  did  not  affect  to  decline  Os- 
wald's offer  of  escort.  She  had  no  mind  to  trust 
herself  alone  at  Kenlis  again.  Nevertheless,  she 
seemed  quite  to  have  shaken  off  her  fright  of  the 
morning.  Indeed,  her  companion  flattered  him- 
self that  she  was  in  rather  better  spirits  than  usu- 
al ;  and  there  was  not  a  trace  of  consciousness 
about  her  when  she  met  George  Anstruther  at 
dinner.  Neither  in  the  latter's  manner  was 
there  any  visible  alteration  from  his  usual  stiff 
formality. 

The  Brancepeths  arrived  early  on  the  following 
day ;  and,  as  soon  as  she  could  get  Laura  to  her- 
self in  her  boudoir,  Blanche  confided  to  her  as 
much  as  she  could  recollect  of  the  scene  enacted' 
in  the  library  on  the  previous  forenoon.  La 
Reine  was  a  good  deal  puzzled,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed; though  she  would  by  no  means  allow 
that  Blanche's  terror  had  been  any  thing  but 
absurd. 

"I  always  fancied  he  was  very  fond  of  you, 
in  a  fatherly  way.  Not  that  I  believe  much  in 
fatherly  attachments.  They  are  very  much  like 
cousinly  ones — a  delusion  and  a  snare.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  meant  to  entrap  you  into  a  confi- 
dence ;  only  he  mismanaged  it  rather  clumsily. 
As  for  his  going  out  of  his  mind,  he's  no  more 
chance  of  doing  that  than  you  or  I,  depend  upon 
it.  I  don't  admit  that  disliking  Alice  Irving — 
supposing  he  does  dislike  her — is  any  proof  of 
incipient  insanity.  If  it  were,  more  than  one  of 
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us  will  want  the  camisole  before  long.  For  my 
part,  I  think  the  world  would  get  on  capitally 
without  her ;  but  my  thoughts  don't  much  affect 
the  question,  and  I  don't  see  that  Mr.  Anstruth- 
er's  do  either.  Lettres  de  cachet  are  out  of  fash- 
ion nowadays — I'm  not  sure  that  it's  altogether 
a  blessing— can  he  be  thinking  of  making  a  raid 
on  Dramour,  and  abducting  her  with  the  strong 
hand  ?  Or  stay— perhaps  he  meditates  marrying 
her  in  due  form  and  getting  her  out  of  our  way 
legally.  That  would  be  something  like  self-devo- 
tion ;  wouldn't  it,  dear  ?  Of  course,  he  wouldn't 
reckon — no  man  ever  does — on  a  certain  rejec- 
tion." 

Her  reckless  rattle  was  not  altogether  without 
a  purpose  ;  and  it  did  indeed  provoke  Blanche 
to  smile. 

"I  shall  think  you  mad,  Queenie,"  she  said, 
"if  you  go  on  in  that  strain.  As  to  what  he 
meant,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea :  nothing,  very 
probably,  except  to  show  that  he  was  sorry  for 
me  ;  but — I  didn't  like  his  eyes." 

She  shivered  as  she  spoke  the  last  words  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"  I  don't  suppose  any  one  admires  them,"  the 
other  returned  composedly.  "  But  he  can't  alter 
his  eyes,  any  more  than  he  can  his  nose,  or  chin, 
or  any  other  feature  in  his  face — and  some  eyes 
have  a  trick  of  scowling  whenever  they  want  to  be 
expressive.  It's  not  so  clear  to  me  that  I've  been 
talking  such  utter  nonsense,  after  all.  At  any 
rate,  Blanche,  I  won't  have  you  torment  yourself 
witli  any  ridiculous  fancies.  I'm  certain  you  look 
a  shade  better  than  when  you  left  town.  Oswald 
Gauntlet  must  have  taken  great  care  of  you  on 
the  journey — and  since.  I  really  think  I  admire 
that  man  more  than  any  one  I  ever  read  of.  It's 
so  nice  to  see  him  with  his  gentle  ways,  and  to 
remember  that  if  he  had  his  deserts,  he  would  be 
covered  with  crosses.  And,  of  course — like  all 
true  devotion — it  is  unrequited.  Often  if  1  were 
to  hold  my  tongue,  he  wouldn't  know  that  I  was 
in  the  room.  It's  very  good  of  me  never  to  have 
a  jealous  fit." 

"  You're  always  good,"  Blanche  said,  as  she 
nestled  closer  to  her  friend,  "and  so  is  he — you 
can  hardly  guess  how  good.  Now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  You  must  have  quantities  to 
tell  me.  Begin  about  your  Goodwood  party." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  A  BAD  look-out,"  said  Vere  Alsager,  as  he 
shut  down  his  window  with  a  shiver,  betimes  on 
the  morning  of  the  Twelfth ;  referring,  you  will 
understand,  not  so  much  to  the  landscape  as  to 
the  prospect  of  sport.  The  wracks  of  cloud  were 
drifting  in  from  seaward,  broken  here  and  there, 
but  not  brightened  by, 

Dreary  gleams  above  the  moorland. 
By-and-by,  perhaps,  when  the  fractious  wind  had 
done  moaning,  blinding  mist  would  drive  the 
keenest  homeward  ;  but,  at  present,  there  was  not 
even  this  excuse  for  shirking. 

"  We'll  have  the  hill  to  ourselves,  at  all  events," 
he  muttered,  rather  sulkily,  as  he  donned  his 
frieze.  "There'll  be  no  luncheon-foolery  to- 
day. " 

It  was  not  often,  even  in  his  thoughts,  that 
Alsager  did  the  gentler  sex  discourtesy  ;  but  he 


was  in  a  misogynic — not  to  say  misanthropic — 
mood  that  morning.  The  state  of  the  weather 
did  not  altogether  account  for  this.  Vere  had 
not  yet  succeeded  in  laughing  himself  out  of  the 
weakness  of  pitying  Blanche  Ramsay.  The  sub- 
ject of  their  conversation  on  a  certain  morning 
that  you  wot  of,  had  never  since  been  broached 
betwixt  him  and  Mark,  and  the  two,  to  all  out- 
ward seeming,  were  just  as  good  friends  as  ever  ; 
nevertheless,  though  he  had  received  no  notice 
to  quit,  or  even  a  hint  at  such  a  thing,  Vere  had 
sought  and  found  fresh  quarters.  He  had  not 
as  yet  occupied  them,  but  it  was  understood  that 
he  would  return  to  his  old  ones  no  more.  On 
his  arrival  overnight,  he  had  been  very  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  his  hostess.  So 
far  from  seeing  any  such  improvement  as  Lady 
Laura  had  fancied,  he  detected  a  decisive  change 
for  the  worse.  Not  only  did  Blanche  look  paler 
and  thinner,  but  there  was  a  sort  of  transparency 
in  her  complexion — which  even  to  an  unprofession- 
al eye  is  of  evil  augury — and  it  was  evident  that 
the  slight  duties  of  hospitality  amongst  intimates 
overtaxed  her  strength. 

From  the  sofa  where  Blanche  reclined,  listen- 
ing to,  rather  than  sharing  in,  the  low  causerie 
carried  on  by  Lady  Laura  and  Gauntlet,  Alsager's 
glance  turned  toward  another  corner  of  the  same 
room,  where  Mark  leaned  over  the  back  of  Miss 
Irving's  chair,  commenting  on,  as  it  would  seem, 
the  contents  of  a  portfolio  of  Highland  photo- 
graphs that  lay  on  her  lap.  Alice  and  her  father 
had  arrived  the  same  day  on  a  week's  visit. 

Alsager,  perhaps,  spoke  only  the  simple  truth, 
when  he  said  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  the 
girl  for  a  model.  But,  if  he  had  never  been  fas- 
cinated by  her  beauty,  he  had  always  fully  recog- 
nized it — never  more  fully  than  now.  As  she 
sat  so  quiet  and  demure — rarely  unveiling  her 
dangerous  eyes  ;  still  more  rarely  smiling  with 
her  rich  ripe  lips — the  contrast  with  the  pale, 
listless  figure  over  yonder,  was  as  striking  as  if 
she  had  seemed  to  exult  insolently  in  her  advan- 
tages. So  it  struck  one  at  least  of  the  spectators. 
The  cold  cynic — not  greatly  changed  perchance, 
in  the  main  points,  from  the  man  whom  all  Flor- 
ence cried  shame  upon  years  ago — was  conscious 
just  then  of  a  glow  of  honest,  unselfish  anger. 
Truly — though  she  had  fared  ill  in  other  ways, 
and  though  it  helped  not  a  whit — this  poor 
Blanche  had  the  luck  of  awaking  sympathy  with 
her  sorrows  in  the  unlikeliest  quarters. 

This  is  why  the  moroseness  of  Alsager's  morn- 
ing mood  was  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  a 
falling  glass.  Those  whom  he  met  at  breakfast 
seemed  scarcely  in  blither  humor.  There  was 
only  a  quartette  of  them — all  men,  of  course. 
No  one  in  his  senses,  who  had  no  business  abroad, 
would  have  made  acquaintance  with  such  a  day 
an  hour  earlier  than  usual.  However,  there  was 
no  talk  of  staying  at  home,  or  giving  the  weather 
chance  of  clearing.  Nothing  but  rheumatism  or 
Cimmerian  darkness  would  have  kept  Mr.  Brance- 
peth  off  the  hill  on  the  Twelfth.  Mark,  though 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  very  expressively,  took 
the  inevitable  bore  with  his  wonted  coolness; 
and  a  soaking  more  or  less  mattered  little  to 
Gauntlet  or  Alsager.  So  they  sallied  out  in  pairs, 
as  in  the  previous  year. 

The  sport  was  very  much  what  might  have 
been  expected,  except  that  it  lacked  the  excite- 
ment of  finding  the  grouse  wild.  Even  that, 
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nuisance  as  it  is,  would  have  been  better  than 
seeing  them  get  up  sulkily,  and  drop  down  weari- 
ly, as  if  impressed  with  a  morbid  suicidal  idea 
that  life  was  not  worth  flying  far  or  fast  for. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  dreary  work — up-hill,  in 
more  senses  than  one — and  the  gillies  themselves 
were  rather  glad  when,  as  the  several  parties  met 
for  lunch,  the  thick  white  mist  wreaths  settled 
steadily  down  with  such  evident  intention  of 
holding  the  ground  till  nightfall,  that  no  one 
controverted  Mark's  suggestion  that  they  had 
done  enough  for  one  day.  As  it  was,  if  the 
cony  beneath  them  had  not  been  easy  and 
straight  travelling,  they  might  have  had  some 
difficulty  in  groping  their  way  down  to  the  loch- 
side,  and  finding  the  boats  that  were  to  ferry 
them  back. 

Northern  twilight  comes  late,  as  youknow ; 
but  on  this  afternoon,  so  far  as  the  sun  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  a  case  of  dead-reckoning  ;  and  by 
six  o'clock,  any  one  standing  on  the  terrace  at 
Kenlis,  might  have  fancied  he  was  looking  over 
the  Thames  in  November  —  rather  than  over  a 
Highland  loch  in  August.  If  it  was  dark  with- 
out, it  was  darker  within  doors— darkest  of  all, 
in  a  certain  corridor,  facing  north,  at  the  best  of 
times  but  gloomily  lighted  by  narrow  windows 
holding  scarcely  more  glass  than  stone.  Like 
all  the  rest  of  the  house,  it  was  comfortably  car- 
peted, and  the  embrasures  were  all  cushioned ; 
yet  it  was  not  a  place  where  any  body  would  be 
likely  to  linger.  The  family  pictures  lining  the 
walls  were  not  very  enticing.  No  winsome 
dames  or  courtly  cavaliers  were  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  These  austere,  hard-visaged 
worthies  were  evidently  here  in  a  sort  of  honora- 
ble banishment,  instead  of  being  actually  buried 
in  the  lumber-room. 

Nevertheless,  the  north  corridor  seemed  to 
have  certain  attractions  for  certain  people  at  cer- 
tain seasons.  It  was  nearly  half  an  hour  since 
Mark,  passing  through  —  quite  accidentally,  of 
course — had  found  Alice  Irving  sitting  in  one  of 
the  aforesaid  embrasures.  In  that  same  spot  the 
two  still  sat ;  speaking  but  seldom,  and  when 
they  spoke,  seldom  glancing  at  each  other,  but 
gazing  out  always  on  the  mist  and  rain.  At 
length,  said  Mark,  after  a  steadier  look  in  his 
companion's  face  than  he  had  indulged  in  hith- 
erto : 

"  Is  it  my  fancy,  or  is  it  this  dreary  half-light 
that  makes  you  look  so  pale,  Alice?  You  are 
not  ill  ?  Your  hand  is  like  ice." 

The  words  were  simple  enough  :  just  such  as 
a  man  in  all  innocence  might  have  spoken  to  any 
woman  his  familiar  friend.  They  were  quietly 
uttered  too  ;  and  yet  they  breathed  a  tender  anxi- 
ety which,  had  they  been  addressed  to  herself, 
would  have  made  Blanche  Ramsay's  heart  leap 
for  joy.  They  were  significant  enough  to  Alice 
herself;  even  without  that  other  eloquence  of  the 
fingers  twined  in  hers. 

She  was  not  pale  now  ;  but  she  shivered  as  she 
replied : 

"  No  ;  I  am  not  ill — perhaps  I  have  caught  a 
slight  cold — or,  perhaps,  I  have  been  moping  till 
I  have  begun  to  stagnate.  I  wasn't  brilliant 
when  I  came  down  this  morning ;  for  I  was  stupid 
enough  to  have  a  bad  dream  last  night,  and  not 
to  forget  it  when  I  woke." 

"  A  dream?"  said  Mark,  inquiringly. 

"  A  dream,  of  course  ;  how  should  it  be  any 


thing  else  ?  I  should  like  to  tell  it  you,  though. 
I  thought  I  was  here,  in  Kenlis ;  in  a  part  of  the 
castle  I  had  never  seen.  It  was  a  gallery,  some- 
thing like  this,  only  much — much — longer,  and 
the  walls,  and  ceiling,  and  floor  were  all  of  bare 
gray  stone.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  lighted, 
for  there  were  no  windows  that  I  saw,  and  no 
lamps  anywhere ;  but  it  was  not  dark,  or  any  thing 
like  dark  ;  for  I  could  see  the  great  door  at  the 
farther  end.  I  felt  somehow  that  I  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  had  lost  myself:  but  if  I  could  only 
get  to  the  door,  and  if  it  were  unlocked,  I  should 
find  my  way  easily  enough.  Though  I  tried  to 
make  haste,  I  could  only  creep  along,  and  the  door 
seemed  to  grow  farther  off  and  smaller  ;  but  I  got 
to  it  at  last,  and  it  was  locked — fast  locked — or  I 
could  not  stir  it.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  want- 
ed to  scream ;  but  I  could  only  just  whisper 
'  Help !'  Almost  before  I  had  spoken  the  word, 
I  heard  a  rustle  like  the  rustle  of  a  woollen  dress 
outside,  and  then  a  laugh — a  low,  dreadful  laugh. 
I  wished — oh,  how  I  wished  ! — that  I  had  let  the 
door  stay  locked  forever,  rather  than  have  called 
the  'Brown  Lady'  to  open  it.  I  knew  it  was 
she  who  had  laughed,  before  I  saw,  as  the  door 
swung  ajar,  the  skirt  of  her  dark  robe.  I  fell  for- 
ward on  the  flags,  hiding  my  eyes  in  my  hands, 
for  somehow  I  felt  they  would  be  blighted  if  she 
looked  upon  my  face;  but  the  next  moment  I 
knew  she  was  bending  over  me,  and  I  heard  her 
laugh  again,  and  say — don't  think  I  am  roman- 
cing; I  can  remember  every  syllable — '  Ye've 
thought  to  save  your  bonnie  face.  Keek  in  the 
glass  when  ye  rise.'  It  was  the  agony  of  fear 
that  woke  me  then.  At  first,  I  lay  panting  and 
trembling — too  thankful  to  find  it  was  only  a 
dream  ;  but,  as  my  breath  came  back,  I  seemed 
to  hear  that  same  rustle  of  woollen  stuff;  and 
then,  my  room-door  closing,  very  stealthily.  At 
first  I  was  more  frightened  than  ever,  but  then  I 
said  to  myself,  it  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one 
would  be  likely  to  imagine  after  such  a  dream. 
Presently  I  took  courage  to  draw  the  curtain  and 
peep  out.  The  door  was  fast  shut,  and  every 
thing — as  far  as  I  could  see  by  the  lamplight — 
exactly  as  Julie  had  left  it ;  and  so  she  said, 
when  I  asked  her  the  question  this  morning.  It 
must  have  been  a  fancy,  and  a  very  foolish  one 
too — not  half  enough  to  account  for  my  bad  spirits 
to-day.  I  have  heard  of  people  playing  cruel 
tricks  ;  but  this  is  the  last  place  on  earth  where 
one  would  fear  such  a  thing." 

"The  very  last,"  Mark  answered,  frowning. 
"There's  not  a  man  or  woman  here  capable  of 
a  vulgar  practical  joke — even  if  they  would  risk 
the  consequences.  But  how  came  you  to  dream 
of  such  horrors  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  you  had 
ever  heard  of  that  absurd  legend,  or  that  any  one 
— except  an  old  crone  or  two— believed  in  it. 
However,  all  things  considered,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it.  No ;  it  must  have  been  pure  fancy  ;  but 
what  with  that  and  the  dream,  you  may  well  look 
pale.  It's  been  such  a  weary  day  for  you,  too, 
my  Alice." 

Her  hand  still  rested  in  his,  and  she  did  not 
resist  when  he  drew  her  closer  to  his  side ;  nor 
reprove  him  for  those  two  last  guilty  words.  She 
was  in  one  of  her  reckless  moods  just  then  ;  and 
something  else,  besides  mere  depression  of  spirits, 
had  contributed  to  this.  Alice  was  still  sensi- 
tive in  her  pride,  if  not  in  her  conscience ;  and 
Laura  Brancepeth's  cold  civility  had  galled  her 
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all  through  that  day  keenly.  It  was  so  seldom 
that  La  Reine  Gaillarde  kept  any  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, that  reserve  on  her  part  was  more  signifi- 
cant than  rudeness  would  have  been  in  such  a 
woman  as  Lady  Peverell. 

Yes ;  it  was  rather  a  dreary  morning,    she 


as  any  that  has  been,  blessed  at  God's  altar ;  and 
moreover,  it  was  her  first  love.  Strange  enough, 
was  it  not,  that  just  the  same  miracle  should  have 
been  wrought  in  her  case  as  in  Blanche  Ramsay's, 
and  that  both  should  have  been  wrought  by  the 
same  hand  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  so  strange. 


said  with  a  sigh.  "I  am  very,  glad  you  were  |  We  should  know  by  this  time  that  Detur  digniori 
driven  off  the  hill  so  soon ;  papa  hasn't  shown  \  is  about  the  last  device  that  should  be  borne  by 
to-day.  You  see  there  Avas  no  one  at  home  I  j  celui  qu'on  aime.  And  then  remember  what  Alice's 
cared  for  much — or,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  j  training  had  been.  She  had  had  no  mother  since 
purpose,  who  cared  for  me.'"  !  she  could  lisp  the  name.  Left  to  run  wild  in  her 

M*i\k  smiled.     He  had  seen  enough  of  these  !  own  fashion,  she  had  been  kept  ever  since  girl- 
femirllhe  reprisals  to  guess  what  Alice  had  suf-  j  hood  by  her  father's  negligence — if  not  by  his 

will— always  within  the  glow  of  the  furnace  of 
temptation.  Perhaps  she  had  fared  better  than 
many  would  have  done,  in  escaping  hitherto — as 
she  had,  in  very  truth,  escaped — without  any  se- 
rious scar.  If  the  smell  of  fire  still  clung  to  her 


fered,  and  at  whose  hands  she  had  suffered  it. 
"So  they  were  not  hospitable  to  you  within- 
ors.     Now,  who  was  in  fault,  I  wonder  ?" 


doors 


She  drew  her  hand  away,  though  he  would 
still  have  detained  it — coloring  deeply. 


"  Not  Mrs.  Ramsay,  you  may  be  sure  ;  she's    garments,  was  it  wonderful  ? 
always  much  gentler  and  kinder  than— than — I  j      This  girl  had  had  wonderfully  little  happiness 
deserve."  I  in  her  life  ;  perhaps,  with  all  her  faults,  rather 


Then  it  was  Lady  Laura,"  Mark  said,  with 


a  certain  contempt, 
she  says  or  thinks. 


' '  Nobody  ever  minds  what 
She  would  not  have  been 


so  warlike  if  she  had  a  flirtation  of  her  own  on 
hand.  But  she  takes  after  Cleopatra  in  more 
ways  than  in  the  swarthy  cheeks  and  bold  black 
eyes ;  and  now,  I  suppose, 

It  chafes  her  that  she  can  not  bend 

One  will ;  nor  tame  and  tutor  with  her  eye 

That  dull,  cold-blooded  gunner. 

Never  mind,  Alice ;  perhaps  some  day  you'll 
choose  your  own  company  at  Kenlis ;  and  then 
you  needn't  be  troubled  with  people  who  don't 
care  about  you." 

She  rose  up  quickly. 

"  Hush !  you  know  I  never  like  to  hear  you 
speak  so,  and  I  like  it  less  than  ever  to-day.  It 
will  bring  bad  luck,  if  nothing  worse.  Now  I 


less  than  her  share — so  little  indeed,  that  some 
charitable  Christians,  if  they  knew  all,  might  have 
held  that  her  resting  there  contentedly  was  not 
absolutely  an  unpardonable  sin.  Recovering  her 
self-possession,  she  withdrew  herself  from  the 
half-embrace,  and  moved  swiftly  away.  Mark 
knew  better  than  to  attempt  to  detain  her. 

When  he  was  alone,  he  turned  again,  pressing 
his  forehead  against  the  glass  and  his  hand  against 
the  stone  mullion,  as  though  he  wished  by  the 
cold  contact  to  quiet  the  fever  in  his  blood ;  but 
when,  shortly  after,  he  sauntered  into  the  library 
where  most  of  the  others  were  assembled,  you 
would  have  judged  from  the  slightly  bored  ex- 
pression of  his  face,  that  he  had  just  had  an 
interview  with  his  factor.  They  had  a  great  deal 
of  music  that  evening,  and,  one  way  or  other, 
every  body  was  so  much  engaged  that  a  brief  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Anstruther's  was  not  noticed  by  any 


one  of  the  party.    He  was  not  away  more  than  a 


must  go :  I've  staid  too  long.     I  should  not  like 
to  be  missed  down-stairs." 

"  When  it's  a  question  of  proprieties,  up-stairs  j  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  returned  just  when  Alice 
or  down-stairs,  or  in  my  lady's  chamber,  there's  j  was  beginning  her  last  song.  It  was  an  old  Bre- 
an  end  of  all  argument.  It's  a  pity  you  have  j  ton  chanson,  very  rude  and  simple  in  its  melody, 
overstaid  your  time.  Perhaps  we  had  better  but  with  wild,  thrilling  cadences  exactly  suited  to 


have  kept  the  hill,  after  all." 

She  turned  where  she  stood,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  his  arm  ;  looking  up  at  him  with  such  a  soft- 
ness in  her  changeful  eyes  as  he  had  never  seen 
there  yet. 

"  Unjust — unkind !" 

That  was  all  she  said :  then  her  head  drooped 
lower^  and  lower,  till  it  rested  on  his  shoulder. 
Mark's  arm  girt  her  waist ;  and  he  too  bent  his 
head  till  his  lips  lighted  on  her  brow  and  there 
abode. 

I  by  no  means  wish  to  enlist  your  sympathies 
for  Alice  Irving ;  but,  in  settling  her  sentence, 
certain  things  should  be  considered.  That  she 
had  acted  cruelly  and  basely  in  stealing — or  in 
accepting,  it  matters  not  which— the  treasure  of 
another  woman's  life— more  basely  and  cruelly 
still  in  founding  hopes  on  that  other's  death — 
no  casuist  could  dispute :  yet  these  hopes  were 
not  mercenary.  To  prevent  her  father's  inter- 
ference, she  had  caused  him  to  believe  that  a 
calculating  ambition— rather  than  blind  impulse 
—had  guided  her  hitherto :  but  it  was  not  so. 
Had  Mark  been  landless  and  nameless  she  would 
still  have  been  tempted— sorely  tempted— to  fol- 
low him  to  the  world's  end.  This  unholy  love 
of  hers  was  as  sincere,  if  it  was  not  as  abiding, 


her  rich,  flexible  voice.  The  words  matter  noth- 
ing— indeed  they  were  in  patois — but  the  burden 
of  the  chant  was  "Farewell." 

"I  do  hope  it  will  be  fine  to-morrow,"  Miss 
Irving  said.  "  If  it's  very  bright  and  warm, 
could  we  not  go  out  with  the  lunch  ?" 

She  looked  rather  hesitatingly  at  Laura  Brance- 
peth :  but  the  appeal  was  by  no  means  success- 
ful. 

"  You  can  do  as  yo.u  please,"  La  Reine  an- 
swered. "  I  shall  stay  and  keep  Blanche  com- 
pany." 

Alice  bit  her  lip  in  anger — not  more  at  the  re- 
buff than  because  she  felt  she  was  coloring. 

"  Will  you  take  me,  papa  ?"  she  asked.  ' '  Of 
course  I  can't  possibly  go  alone." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  Lady  Laura  inquired  coolly. 
' '  Je  rfen  vois  pas  la  difficult^.  Above  a  certain 
degree  of  latitude,  chaperones  are  not  required. " 

Irving  did  not  like  the  turn  of  the  conversa- 
tion ;  but  did  not  think  fit  to  take  up  the  glove 
in  his  daughter's  behalf  just  then ;  so  he  answer- 
ed with  his  placid  smile  : 

"Certainly,  child,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  squire 
you — if  it's  any  thing  like  a  day." 

Then  they  separated  for  the  night. 

Laura  Brancepeth,  knowing  what  sue  knew, 
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setting  all  suspicion  aside — owed  little  charity  to 
Alice  Irving ;  yet  she  would  never  have  spoken 
or  looked  so  hardly,  if  she  could  have  foreseen 
what  one  hour  would  bring  forth. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

ONE  of  the  pleasantest  rooms  at  Kenlis,  espe- 
cially under  lamplight,  was  the  smoking-room. 
It  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  second  library ; 
but  of  its  studious  aspect,  there  were  few  traces 
now.  A  great  trophy  of  Eastern  arms  hung 
over  the  fireplace,  and  two  or  three  bookcases  of 
black  oak  were  evidently  left  there  rather  as  gar- 
nish for  the  walls,  than  for  any  studious  purposes ; 
and  in  any  of  those  lazy  luxurious  chairs  work 
would  have  been  impossible.  Anstruther  and 
Irving  were  playing  piquet,  and  the  other  three 
men  were  discussing  the  prospect  of  the  morrow, 
and  of  the  season — glancing  from  time  to  time  at 
the  progress  of  the  game,  on  which  they  had  bets. 
Mr.  Brancepeth  was  not  among  them,  but  in  his 
own  chamber,  already  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the 
just. 

Though  they  did  not  notice  it  much  at  the  time, 
both  Alsager  and  Gauntlet  remembered  afterward 
how  strangely  Anstruther  looked  that  evening. 
He  had  accepted  Irving's  challenge  in  that  absent 
indifferent  way  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
before,  and  he  had  not  spoken  a  syllable  since, 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  required  in  scoring ; 
but  that  vigilant  anxiety  in  his  eyes  was  more  re- 
markable than  ever — only  he  seemed  to  be  watch- 
ing, not  his  adversary  or  the  game,  but  sonlething 
as  it  were  in  the  distance. 

The  last  hand  was  almost  played  ;  for  Irving, 
with  a  dash  of  triumph  in  his  courtly  smile,  was 
about  to  declare  a  point  and  sequence  that  must 
needs  have  been  decisive  in  his  favor,  when  he 
dropped  his  cards  and  sprang  to  his  feet,  as  did 
every  man  there  present — Anstruther  overturning 
the  table  as  he  rose. 

From  overhead  there  came  a  terrible  cry — 
something  betwixt  shriek  and  wail — significant, 
not  of  physical  torture  alone,  but  of  utter  despair 
— such  a  cry  as  the  mere  parting  of  soul  and 
body  would  scarcely  wring  even  from  the  weakest 
— such  a  cry  as  through  Heaven's  mercy  seldom 
startles  the  echoes  of  this  our  earth,  though  it 
may  be  familiar  to  those  of  the  Place  of  Doom. 
In  that  awful  utterance  more  than  one  who  heard 
it  seemed  to  recognize  a  voice  that  had  witched 
their  ears  ere  now  with  its  glorious  flood  of  mel- 
ody ;  and  more  than  one  said  within  himself  what 
Irving's  pale  lips  said  aloud : 

"  My  God !     That  was  Alice's  scream !" 

Little  as  either  of  them  liked  the  unhappy 
girl,  as  they  sprang  up  the  stairs  together,  Os- 
wald Gauntlet's  heart  fluttered  faster  than  it  had 
done  in  its  baptism  of  fire;  and  Vere  Alsager 
felt  a  quiver  of  the  nerves — such  as  might  affect 
one  forced  against  his  will  to  witness  some  ghast- 
ly experiment  of  surgery. 

Tottering  and  stumbling  as  he  went,  Irving 
followed  at  his  best  speed.  The  last  to  leave  the 
room  was  George  Anstruther.  Dore  might  have 
caught  a  fresh  idea  from  his  face  just  then.  This 
man  was  already  numbered  amongst  those  who 
are  tormented — not  before  their  time.  Ramsay 
himself  was  across  the  hall  before  any  of  the  oth- 


ers had  left  the  smoking-room;  but,  before  he 
had  mounted  the  first  flight  of  the  great  oak 
stairs,  there  were  hurrying  feet  in  the  main  cor- 
ridor above,  and  shrieks  of  women — not  like  the 
cry  that  had  startled  them  but  now,  nor  uttered 
by  the  same  voice — but  rather  of  terror  than  of 
pain.  He  knew  well  enough  in  what  room  the 
tragedy,  of  whatsoever  kind  it  might  have  been, 
was  being  enacted ;  and  as  he  came  to  the  half- 
open  door,  he  met  Laura  Brancepeth  on  the 
threshold.  La  Reine  looked  fairly  panic-stricken. 

"You  mustn't  go  in,"  she  said,  closing  the 
door  behind  her.  "  Don't  think  of  it :  it  is  loo 
horrible !  Her  maid  and  mine  are  with  her ;  they 
will  do  all  that  can  be  done  till  a  surgeon  comes. 
Where  does  the  nearest  live  ?  Send  for  him  in- 
stantly;  you  can  give  no  help  here." 

' '  What  has  happened  ?"  Mark  asked  in  a  hard, 
dry  whisper.  He  had  to  moisten  his  lips  before 
he  could  accomplish  even  this. 

In  a  very  few  words  she  told  him.    , 

Alice  Irving  was  not  given  to  cosmetics,  nor 
was  there  much  temptation  for  such  fraud.  Paint 
or  pearl-powder  could  have  done  little  for  her  clear 
complexion  and  delicate  coloring,  and  she  could 
well  afford  to  let  them  stand  on  their  merits  ;  but 
sometimes,  especially  in  the  autumn,  when  she 
was  most  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  simply  as  a 
precaution  against  tanning  she  would  bathe  her 
face  and  neck  before  going  to  rest  with  milk  of 
roses,  or  some  innocent  lotion.  She  was  begin- 
ning to  do  this  that  night  when  her  maid  left 
her.  Before  the  liquid  had  time  to  dry,  her 
cheeks  and  throat  began  to  smart  and  burn  in- 
tolerably ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  they  were  cover- 
ed with  an  awful  eruption — like  an  aggravation 
of  erysipelas — that  was  not  only  skin-deep,  but 
seemed  to  corrode  the  flesh.  She  flung  the  bot- 
tle from  her — it  was  smashed  to  atoms  where  it 
fell — and  sprang  to  her  pier-glass:  looking  on 
the  reflection  therein,  she  cried  aloud  in  her  de- 
spair, as  she  would  never  have  cried  in  her  pain. 

Can  you  wonder  at  it  ?  It  is  well  to  prate  and 
preach  about  the  worthlessness  of  surface  beauty ; 
but  show  me  the  woman  who,  without  one  in- 
stant's preparation,  will  accept  the  change  from 
fair  to  foul,  from  lovesome  to  laidly,  unrepiningly, 
and  I  will  bow  before  such  a  world's  wonder  as 
neither  we  nor  our  fathers  have  known. 

Though  she  knew  it  was  but  a  disguise  that 
she  could  doff  in  her  own  good  time,  even  Medea 
could  not  complete  without  a  pang  the  hideous 
self-transformation  that  was  to  beguile  the  daugh- 
ters of  Pelias ;  when 

She  poured 

Into  the  hollow  of  an  Indian  gourd 
A  pale-green  liquor,  wherefrom  there  arose 
Such  scent  as  o'er  some  poisonous  valley  blows 
Where  naught  hut  dull-scaled  twining  serpents  dwell. 
Nor  any  more  now  could  the  Oolchian  smell 
The  water-mint,  the  pine-trees,  or  the  flower 
Of  the  heaped-up  sweet  odorous  virgin's  bower. 
But  shuddering,  and  with  lips  grown  pale  and  wan, 
She  took  the  gourd,  and  with  shut  eyes  began 
Therefrom  her  body  to  anoint  all  o'er ; 
And  this  being  done,  she  turned  not  any  more 
Unto  the  woodland  brook. 

While  La  Reine  was  speaking,  and  while  Mark 
stared  at  her  as  if  he  only  half  realized  her  mean- 
ing, Irving  came  up  behind.  The  rest  had  suf- 
fered him  to  pass  them  on  the  landing  :  Anstruth- 
er halted  there ;  and  the  others  stood  aloof  in 
the  corridor. 

"  You  will  go  in,"  Laura  said,  opening  the  door 
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wide  enough  to  let  the  father  enter,  and  shutting 
it  again  behind  him.  In  that  brief  instant  Mark 
Ramsay  heard  and  saw  more  than  he  is  ever 
likely  to  forget :  he  heard  a  deep  hoarse  moan- 
ing like  that  of  one  choking  in  quinsy— he  saw 
Alice  Irving,  grovelling  prone  on  her  face  as  she 
had  grovelled  in  her  dream. 

If,  as  they  sat  in  yonder  north  window  togeth- 
er, a  jagged  rift  of  flame  had  shot  suddenly  out 
of  the  low  clouds  and  stricken  down  beside  him 
the  woman  whose  hand  he  held,  Mark  would  not 
have  felt  half  so  horror-struck  and  helpless  as  he 
now  did.  Yet,  as  he  turned  to  give  orders  to  one 
of  the  servants,  who  were  hurrying  up  by  this 
time,  about  fetching  a  surgeon  instantly,  his  face 
was  marvellously  calm— only  it  looked  infinitely 
older. 

"  The  rest  of  you  go  down,"  he  went  on.  * '  This 
part  of  the  house  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
and  all  the  help  that  is  wanted  at  present  is  here ; 
unless— unless  any  one  knows  any  thing  of  sur- 
gery." 

Rather  vacantly  than  with  any  apparent  hope, 
as  it  seemed,  of  its  being  answered,  his  glance 
wandered  from  Alsager  to  Gauntlet,  and  rested 
at  last  upon  Anstruther — standing  still  on  the 
landing.  All  shook  their  heads ;  but  Anstruther 
averted  his  as  he  did  so,  and  you  might  have  seen 
the  hand  behind  him  clutch  the  oak  balustrade, 
as  though,  without  some  such  support,  he  would 
have  staggered.  Mark  noticed  nothing  of  this  ; 
but,  as  he  turned  away  from  the  stairs  again,  he 
saw  Laura  Brancepeth  start  forward  from  the 
doorway,  and  heard  her  say : 

' '  Blanche !  How  could  you  be  so  rash  ?  You're 
not  fit  to  leave  your  room — much  less  to  be  here. " 

The  next  moment  he  was  looking  at  his  wife 
— fascinated,  so  to  speak  in  spite  of  himself,  by 
her  strange  expression.  There  had  been  a  kind 
of  horror  a  while  ago  even  in  Laura  Brancepeth's 
bold  eyes,  and,  considering  the  temperament  of 
the  two,  that  this  should  have  appeared  in 
Blanche's  intensified  was  but  natural :  but  why 
should  they  betray  a  horror  of  remorse  as  well 
as  a  horror  of  fear  ?  And  why  should  they  turn 
with  awful  questioning  toward  George  Anstruth- 
er's  still  half-averted  face?  White,  even  down 
to  the  lips,  as  the  lace  on  her  dressing-robe,  Mrs. 
Ramsay  stood  panting  and  quivering ;  but  she 
never  spoke  till  she  drooped  her  head  on  La 
Reine's  shoulder,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  round 
the  other's  arm ;  and  only  that  one  ear  caught 
the  whisper : 

"  God  help  us!    I  know  what  he  meant  now." 

Laura  started  violently,  and  for  a  second  or 
two  she  felt  fainter  than  when  she  first  looked 
on  the  ruin  within.  But  the  very  perilousness 
of  the  situation — though  she  embraced  it  not 
wholly — nerved  her  to  an  effort.  Bad  as  things 
were,  she  felt  they  might  be  worse  yet. 

"  Hush !"  she  murmured  swiftly.  "  You  don't 
'know  what  mischief  you  may  do."  Then  she 
said  aloud,  "  Let  me  take  you  back  to  your  room, 
Blanche,  while  you  can  walk.  It  is  madness  to 
stay  when  you  can't  help,  and  you  know  that 
every  thing  that  is  possible  will  be  done.  1  don't 
answer  for  keeping  my  wits  about  me,  if  you  are 
taken  ill  to-night." 

Mark  Ramsay's  gaze  followed  the  two  as  they 
moved  slowly  away.  That  he  had  some  vague 
suspicions  it  was  clear  ;  but  he  was  in  that  state 
of  bewilderment  which  causes  a  man,  if  he  has 


any  power  of  reasoning  left,  rather  to  mistrust 
than  rely  on  his  first  impressions.  After  a  pause, 
he  said  composedly  enough,  addressing  himself  to 
Alsager, 

' '  I  think  you  had  better  all  go  down.  I  will 
stay  here  till  Irving  comes  out." 

Was  it  only  minutes  that  Mark  sat  there,  star- 
ing at  the  door  over  against  him,  listening  for  a 
sound  ever  so  slight,  that  should  break  the  dead 
stillness  ?  Would  it  have  been  easier  for 'him  to 
bear,  if  he  had  guessed  that  it  was  for  his  sake 
Alice  so  wrestled  with  her  agony  as  not  to  moan 
once  above  her  breath  since  she  knew  him  to  be 
within  hearing  ?  It  is  satisfactory  to  reflect  that 
every  iota  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  this 
man  now  had  been  thoroughly  well  earned.  I 
am  not  sure  that  there  was  not  in  his  own  mind, 
just  then,  a  consciousness  that  the  retribution 
which,  despite  his  fatalism,  he  had  foreseen,  if 
not  dreaded,  had  overtaken  him  at  last.  But  I 
I  am  quite  sure  that  such  a  consciousness  did  not 
make  him  more  inclined  to  bow  to  the  chastise- 
ment, or  a  whit  less  savagely  bent  on  revenge  to 
i  the  uttermost  on  whoso  had  art  or  part  therein. 
I  His  wife  knew  something  of  it,  he  felt  sure ;  and, 
|  before  the  night  was  out,  whatever  she  knew  he 
would  know,  or — 

Before  he  had  thought  out  the  threat,  the  door 
opened,  and  Irving  came  forth,  his  face  wearing 
its  courtly  mask  no  longer,  but  distorted  with 
grief  and  rage. 

"  Can  you  give  no  guess  at  the  meaning  of 
this  devilry,  or  the  author  of  it  ?"  he  said  hoarse- 
ly. "The  bottle's  smashed  to  atoms,  and  the 
hell-broth  spilled  ;  but  I  rubbed  my  finger  on  the 
carpet 'where  it  was  soaking.  Look  at  that — and 
then  guess  how  Alice  looks  as  she  lies  there. " 

On  the  smooth,  white  flesh  there  was  a  swell- 
ing like  an  angry  blain,  and  the  inflammation  was 
evidently  spreading  still. 

"Guess?"  Mark  retorted,  shrinking  back  as 
he  spoke.  "  Do  you  suppose  if  I  could  guess, 
I  should  be  idling  here  ?  But  we'll  not  sleep  till 
we  have  found  out  something.  That's  for  our- 
selves ;  but  can  nothing  be  done  for  her — noth- 
ing ?" 

"  Nothing ;  till  the  doctor  comes,"  Irving  re- 
plied.    ' '  Cotton-wool  dipped  in  iced  water  seems 
to  relieve  her,  and  they're  trying  that  now.     She'll 
be  in  a  raging  fever  before  morning,  I  suppose ; 
perhaps  that's  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to 
her.     I'm  not  to  go  back  till  I  bring  the  doctor ; 
and — and  she  begged  of  me  so  earnestly  to  take 
you  down  stairs,  anywhere  from  here.     You'll 
;  come  away,  won't  you  ?     I'm  going  to  my  own 
j  room  till  I'm  wanted." 

They  parted  at  the  stair-head,  and  Mark  went 
i  straight  to  his  own  apartment,  where  lights  were 
|  always  burning  at  this  time.     He  remained  there 
j  perhaps  twenty  minutes,  evidently  in  deep  thought. 
I  Then  he  went  up  stairs  again,  and  passed  along  the 
main  corridor  without  lingering  for  a  second  to 
:  listen  at  the  threshold  of  Alice's  chamber,  and 
!  so  came  to  a  door  which  he  opened  softly  with- 
out knocking.     It  led  into  a  room — half  dress- 
ing-room, half  boudoir  —  where  he  found,  as  he 
had  expected,  his  wife  and  Laura  Brancepeth. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

You  may  remember  that  in  the  early  days  of 
their  acquaintance,  La  Heine  had  decided  that 
Mark  Ramsay  was  not  so  black  as  he  had  been 
painted.  But  of  late  she  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  original  coloring  of  the  fancy  por- 
trait was  about  correct,  and  he  was  as  thorough- 
ly out  of  favor  with  her,  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive. The  reason  was  simple  enough.  Her 
prejudices  against  Mark  only  vanished,  when  she 
saw  that  he  had  both  the  will  and  the  power  to 
make  Blanche  perfectly  happy ;  and,  when  he 
ceased  to  trouble  himself  about  this,  they  re- 
turned with  double  force.  But,  for  eveiy  one's 
sake,  she  took  special  care  to  conceal  her  dislike ; 
and  before  the  world  they  were  the  best  possible 
friends.  With  all  this,  the  very  last  person  that 
Laura  would  have  wished  to  see  enter  the  room 
at  that  moment  was  Mark  Ramsay. 

She  had  been  trying  her  best  to  soothe  Blanche ; 
telling  her  that  Alice's  injuries  might,  after  all, 
be  only  superficial  and  temporary — that,  at  any 
rate,  they  must  have  been  caused  by  some  terri- 
ble mistake  in  the  ingredients  of  the  lotion — that 
it  was  absolute  insanity  to  impute  such  a  crime 
to  George  Anstruther.  Blanche  had  listened, 
and  seemed  to  wish  to  be  persuaded,  perhaps  be- 
cause she  was  too  weak  to  argue  ;  and  she  was 
lying  still  now,  with  her  eyes  half  closed,  hold- 
ing Laura's  hand  fast.  She  opened  her  eyes 
when  her  husband  entered,  and  started  up. 

If  you  had  seen  Mark's  face  just  then,  you 
would  not  have  wondered  at  her  alarm :  there 
was  a  fell  louring  there  worse  than  overt  men- 
ace ;  and  somehow  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
here  with  a  purpose — and  not  a  kindly  one.  It 
was  to  La  Reine  he  first  addressed  himself. 

"I  am  sorry  to  disturb  you;  but  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  to  Blanche  alone.  I  won't  ask 
you  to  leave  us  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  or  to 
go  farther  than  the  next  room." 

Laura  was  sorely  tempted  to  rebel.  It  seemed 
to  her  little  less  than  cruelty,  to  leave  that  weak, 
fluttering  creature  to  fight  her  own  battle ;  for 
one  glance  at  Mark's  face  had  told  her  that  his 
errand  was  not  peace.  But,  unless  there  is  mat- 
ter for  the  Divorce  Court's  handling,  it  is  very 
hard  for  any  third  person  to  hinder  a  husband 
from  a  private  interview  with  the  woman  who 
has  sworn  to  honor  and  obey  him.  Even  La 
Reine  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the  force  of 
circumstances ;  but,  as  she  rose,  she  kissed  her 
friend,  whispering, 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  frightened  at,  darling. 
I  shall  be  quite  close  by." 

Then  she  turned  to  Mark. 

"You  will  be  careful,  won't  you?  She  has 
been  so  shaken  already  to-night. " 

As  she  said  this,  there  was  a  pleading,  not 
often  seen,  in  her  haughty  eyes  ;  but  Ramsay  did 
not  seem  to  notice  either  the  glance  or  the 
words  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her  to  pass  into 
the  sleeping-room  beyond,  and  closed  it  behind 
her  carefully.  Then  he  came  back  and  stood 
gazing  down  at  his  wife  as  she  lay — always  with 
the  same  darkness  on  his  face — till  Blanche 
could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer. 

"What  is  it,  Mark?"  she  cried  out;  "what 
have  I  done?  It  is  too  cruel  to  frighten  me 
so." 

Was  it  possible  that  the  hard,  icy  voice  that 


I  answered  her  could  ever  have  whispered  "  Bian- 
chetta?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  may  have  done — I  do 
not  say  that  in  your  own  person  you  have  done  any 
thing.  But  I  say  you  can  help  to  bring  guilt 
home  to  others :  and  this  help  you  will  hardly 
refuse  me.  I  have  no  time  for  paltering.  Will 
you  tell  me  at  once — not  what  you  know — but 
what  you  guess  about  this  affair  ?" 

She  trembled  in  every  limb,  as  she  turned  her 
face  away,  till  it  was  half  hid  on  the  pillows. 

"  What  can  I  tell  you  ?  How  could  I  guess  ? 
'  Oh,  Mark,  it's  not  possible  you  suspect  any  one 
j  here  of  having  contrived  this  fearful  thing  ?  What 
earthly  motive  could  there  have  been  ?" 

She  had  risen  up  in  her  eagerness,  and  would 
!  have  caught  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  but  he 
drew  back  out  of  her  reach. 

' '  I  have  come  here  to  ask  questions,  not  to 
answer  them ;  but  I  will  answer  this.  Yes :  I  do 
suspect — and  more  than  suspect.  I  have  my 
choice  between  believing  in  a  miracle,  and  believ- 
ing that  this  devil's  work  was  planned  and 
wrought  by  some  one  under  this  roof.  No  mo- 
tive ?  Is  it  so  unlikely  that  you  should  have 
found  a  friend  shrewd  enough  to  guess  that  the 
spoiling  of  Alice  Irving's  face  would  please  you, 
and  devoted  enough — that's  the  word,  I  suppose 
— to  accomplish  it  ?" 

Soft  and  yielding  as  she  was  by  nature,  and 
weakened  moreover  by  long  illness,  she  would 
not  let  the  insult  pass  quite  unresisted. 

"  I  have  not  deserved  this,"  she  said,  more 
firmly.  "  What  right  had  any  one  to  suppose 
that  I  should  rejoice  in  such  a  crime  ?  And 
that  you,  of  all  people,  should  hint  at  it !  Ah  ! 
Mark — "  She  broke  down  with  a  sob. 

He  laughed  out  loud ;  and  Laura  Brancepeth 
within,  hearing  that  laugh,  drew  closer  to  the 
door  dividing  them. 

"No  reason? — Not  if  they  guessed  that,  for 
this  year  past,  there  has  been  but  one  face  in  all 
the  world  for  me — the  face  that  has  been  marred 
to-night?  The  end  sanctifies  the  means,  you 
know ;  and  what  could  be  a  holier  end  than  bring- 
ing husband  and  wife  together  again?  They 
put  Dunstan  in  the  Calendar  for  searing  a  woman's 
face  with  hot  irons.  Why  should  they  not  do  as 
much  for  your  instrument  ?  You  will  not  help 
him  by  equivocating,  I  warn  you." 

She  was  fairly  roused  at  last.  Did  not  George 
Anstruther  deserve  threefold  better  at  her  hands 
than  this  man,  who,  not  content  with  neglect  and 
treachery,  must  flout  her  with  the  insolent  avowal 
of  his  sin  ?  Why  should  she  give  up  a  friend, 
howsoever  guilty,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  one 
who  would  not  show  even  the  mercy  of  allowing 
her  to  ignore — or  seem  to  ignore — her  wrongs  ? 
She  looked  up  at  her  husband— not  quailing  or 
flinching  now. 

"  Such  words,  spoken  by  you  to  me,  are  simply 
cowardly.  I  never  sought  your  love ;  but,  since  I 
accepted  it,  I  have  tried  hard  to  keep  it — how 
hard,  you  know  as  well  as  I — and  when  I  thought 
I  had  lost  it,  I  never  reproached  you.  I  only 
hoped  that  God  would  have  pity,  and  give  it  me 
:  back,  or  let  me  die.  And  He  has  had  pity  ;  for  I 
believe  I  am  dying,  and  I  believe  you  know  this. 
You  might  have  had  patience  a  little  longer  :  but, 
if  I  were  to  live  to  grow  old,  you  and  I  would  be 
as  much  apart,  from  this  minute,  as  if  one  of  us 
were  buried.  There  need  be  no  open  csclandre 
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unless  you  wish  it :  I  care  little  which  way  you 
decide.  I  will  never  knowingly  see  Alice  Irving 
again :  yet  no  one  can  be  sorrier  than  I  am  for 
this  horrible  accident— I  believe  it  is  an  accident 
—at  least,  I  can  not  help  you  to  any  other  con- 

Her  voice  never  faltered  once,  though  the  dark- 
ness on  Mark  Ramsay's  face  waxed  more  malign 
with  every  word  she  spoke.  He  strode  closer  to 
the  sofa,  and  canght  Blanche  by  the  wrist— not 
crushing  it  at  all ;  but  holding  it  lightly  in  his 
fingers,  as  if  he  only  wished  to  fix  her  attention. 
"  So' you  won't  turn  king's  evidence  ?"  he  said. 
"  Well,  I  gave  you  the  chance,  remember.  It'll 
be  time  enough  to  settle  our  conjugal  relations 
when  to-night's  account  is  balanced.  Now,  I'm 
going  to  deal  with  your  champion.  Perhaps  he'll 
prove  more  tractable  than  his  mistress." 

The  momentary  excitement  had  passed  off; 
and  fear— not  so  much  for  herself  as  for  others- 
began  to  master  her  again. 

"  For  pity's  sake  don't  leave  me  so !"  she  mur- 
mured. "  You  are  under  some  dreadful  mistake 
— I  can't  even  guess  whom  you  are  alluding  to. " 
"  Not  to  George  Anstruther,  of  course.  Bah ! 
I  thought  you  were  better  at  dissembling.  Why, 
your  eyes  betrayed  you  in  the  corridor,  and  your 
pulse  betrays  you  now." 

He  flung  her  hand  away  as  he  spoke,  and 
turned  to  go;  but  Blanche  caught  him  fast,  and 
held  him  so  that  he  could  not  wrench  himself 
loose  till  she  had  slipped  down  before  him  on  her 
knees.  She  had  no  breath  to  speak ;  but  the 
agony  of  her  upward  look  ought  to  have  pleaded 
for  her  more  effectually  than  any  prayer.  All  at 
once  a  change  like  death  swept  across  her  face ; 
and  Mark,  stooping,  was  just  in  time  to  catch  her 
before  her  head  struck  the  floor.  His  own  face 
never  softened  a  whit ;  but  he  laid  the  senseless 
form  on  the  sofa  as  gently  as  if  he  had  still  loved 
it;  raising  his  voice  whilst  he  did  so,  to  call 
Laura  Brancepeth. 

As  La  Reine  advanced  quickly,  you  might  have 
seen  that  she  had  done  with  intercession ;  for  her 
eyes  dissembled  no  longer  her  aversion  and  scorn. 
"  So  you  have  killed  her!"  she  said  low  and 
bitterly ;  "and  that  is  what  you  came  to  do.  I 
half  suspected  it." 

They  had  flung  aside  conventional  courtesies, 
these  two— as  men  on  the  verge  of  mortal  duel 
cast  away  cumbersome  garments.  As  Mark 
lifted  his  head  their  glances  crossed  like  swords. 
"I  have  done  no  murder — as  yet;  and  what 
is  more,  Lady  Laura,  I  have  used  no  poison- 
practice,  which,  considering  the  fashion  of  the 
house,  is  perhaps  remarkable.  You'll  find  Mrs. 
Ramsay  has  only  fainted ;  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  be 
much  use  in  recovering  her.  I'll  send  her  maid 
here  at  once.  You  need  not  fear  my  disturbing 
you  any  more  to-night. " 
And  so  he  went  out. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 
WHEN  Alsagcr  and  Gauntlet  got  back  to  the 
smoking-room,  both  were  too  thoroughly  unset- 
tled to  think  of  going  to  rest ;  and  it  was  as  well 
to  watch  there  as  elsewhere.  There  was  no 
danger  of  their  voices  being  overheard :  yet  it 
was  under  their  breath  that  they  spoke  of  what 
had  happened  above. 


"It's  the  most  horrible  thing  I  ever  heard  of," 
Dswald  said  ;  "  and  it's  so  utterly  inexplicable. 
There's  an  infernal  ingenuity  about  it  that  don't 
ook  like  a  servant's  trick.  Her  maid  is  a 
Frenchwoman,  to  be  sure ;  but  why  should  she 
lave  borne  malice — such  malice  too?" 

'Julie's  perfectly  devoted  to  her  mistress,! 
jelieve,"  Vere  answered.  "No  ;  it  was  no  serv- 
ant's work,  you  may  be  sure  of  that." 

There  was  a  kind  of  intelligence  in  his  face, 
that  made  the  other  ask  quickly — 

'  Then  whose  work  was  it  ?  You  have  a  sus- 
picion, I'm  certain." 

"  Scarcely  a  suspicion  —  only  a  vague  idea 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  encourage.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ought  to  mention  it.  Well,  if  there's 
no  further  cause  to  justify  it,  you  will  consider  this 
unsaid.  I  am  more  than  half  afraid  Anstruther 
knows  more  of  this  matter  than  he  would  care  to 
confess." 

;'  Anstruther !"  Gauntlet  repeated  in  profound 
amazement.  "What  on  earth  makes  you  pitch 
on  that  harmless,  old-fashioned  creature?" 

;T11  telLyou,"  Alsager  said,  sinking  his  voice 
still  lower.  "  Did  you  ever  notice  all  those  flecks 
and  stains  on  his  hands  ?  I  did,  long  ago,  and 
wondered  how  they  came  there — for  his  neatness 
in  other  respects  is  quite  remarkable — till  Mrs. 
Ramsay  explained  it  by  saying  he  was  a  great 
chemist.  He  spent  half  his  life  in  India;  and 
our  poisoners  are  the  merest  bunglers  compared 
with  the  Easterns.  They  have  all  manner  of 
damnable  herbs  and  plants  and  juices  out  there, 
that  we  know  nothing  of.  The  Begums,  if  I  re- 
member right,  were  often  quite  as  clever  at  dis- 
figuring as  in  slaughtering  their  rivals.  You 
must  have  heard  a  dozen  such  stories  yourself." 

Gauntlet  nodded  his  head. 

' '  I  see  your  drift  now ;  and  there's  a  shadow  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  certainly.  But  there's 
an  absolute  want  of  motive — unless  you  hold  it 
to  be  a  case  of  malignant  monomania.  We  read 
of  such  things.  There  was  a  curtfin  Belgium  who 
used  to  poison  the  Communion  wine." 

Alsager  looked  searchingly  at  the  other  for 
some  seconds  before  he  answered. 

"  An  absolute  want  of  motive  ?  And  you  say 
this.  I  confess  you  surprise  me.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  begun  such  frank  speaking  ;  but  as 
it  is  begun  surely  it  isn't  worth  while  beating 
about  the  bush.  I  believe  you  have  known  Mrs. 
Ramsay  from  her  childhood.  It  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  year  since  I  made  her  acquaintance  ;  and 
yet  I  guessed,  some  months  ago,  that  all  the  grief 
which  is  wearing  her  life  out  was  caused  by  the 
face  that  has  been  spoiled  to-night.  Ay !  And 
I  guessed  besides  that  yonder  harmless,  old- 
fashioned  creature,  to  do  her  a  kindness  or  a 
pleasure,  would  execute  what  neither  of  us  would 
have  nerve  to  plan." 

Oswald  Gauntlet  leaped  up  from  his  chair  with 
a  bitter  oath. 

"  And  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  Blanche 
Ramsay  could  be  privy  to  such  loathsome  work, 
or  that  it  was  to  serve  her  that  it  was  done  ?" 

"Sit  down,"  Alsager  said  with  his  rire  sous 
cape;  "it's  pure  waste  of  chivalry.  Insinuations 
are  not  much  in  my  line;  and  I'm  just  as  inca- 
pable of  imputing  connivance  in  such  iniquity  to 
Mrs.  Ramsay,  as  you  are.  Even  if  it  had  ever 
been  otherwise,  I  should  have  done  her  justice 
after  what  I  saw  to-night.  I  wonder  you  didn't 
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see  it  too.  You're  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  I  took 
you  to  be.  You  didn't  remark  the  way  she  looked 
at  Anstruther  in  the  corridor,  or  you  would  have 
thought,  as  I  did,  that  her  suspicions,  at  all  events, 
went  straight  to  the  mark,  and  had  not  /ar  to 
travel.  But  there  never  was  such  a  horror  on 
the  face  of  any  accomplice,  ever  so  remote,  as 
was  written  then  in  hers." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,''  Gauntlet  said  rather 
confusedly;  "I  totally  misunderstood  you.  But 
if  there  was  no  complicity  on  her  part — and  of 
course  there  was  none — why  should  she  have  sus- 
pected him  more  than  you  or  me  ?" 

"Ah!  there  I'm  hopelessly  at  fault.  Some 
vague  threat  of  his,  perhaps,  or  even  a  look  in 
his  eyes,  which  she  remembered  and  interpreted 
when  it  was  too  late.  I  told  you  from  the  first 
my  clue  was  a  very  slight  one,  and  it  may  snap 
at  any  moment.  I  only  wish  it  may.  If  Mark 
should  get  hold  of  it,  and  follow  it  up,  there'll  be 
worse  work  before  morning  than  these  old  stones 
have  seen  for  many  a  day." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Oswald  asked  with 
some  impatience.  "  Can't  you  speak  plainer  ?" 

"There'll  be  murder,"  the  other  retorted — 
"neither  more  nor  less.  That's  what  I  mean. 
I  hope  that's  plain-speaking  enough  for  you? 
Well:  we  can  only  wait  and  see.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  the  Twelfth  that  I  shall  not  mark  with  a 
white  stone  in  my  calendar." 

Then  there  ensued  a  long  silence. 

When  those  two  went  down  to  the  smoking- 
room,  Anstruther  betook  himself  to  his  own 
chamber,  which  lay  at  the  end  of  a  passage  lead- 
ing out  of  the  main  corridor.  He  locked  the 
door  as  he  entered — so  hastily,  that  the  key  was 
turned  before  he  was  aware  that  he  was  not  alone. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  his  valet's  pres- 
ence there  would  have  seemed  very  natural ;  but 
Mr.  Anstruther  at  that  moment  desired  solitude 
above  all  things ;  and  he  was  about  to  bid  the 
man  depart  rather  sharply,  when  a  glance  at  the 
other's  face  checked  and  changed  his  intention. 

It  was  a  countenance  of  the  ordinary  plebeian 
type — not  remarkable  for  intelligence,  and  rather 
good-humored  than  morose  in  its  habitual  cast ; 
but  it  was  entirely  transfigured  now  by  a  strange 
expression  of  mingled  cunning  and  fear.  The 
latter  seemed  at  first  to  predominate  ;  for  it  was 
some  time  before  he  managed  to  answer  his  mas- 
ter's question  as  to  what  he  wanted. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you,"  he  said  at  last, 
"  about — about — my  own  matters ;  and  about — 
something  else." 

He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  main  corri- 
dor. There  was  a  significance  about  the  gesture, 
which,  no  more  than  the  omission  of  all  form  of 
address,  was  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Anstruther.  His 
brows,  contracted  already,  were  bent  a  little  more 
heavily  ;  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of  emotion 
as  he  sat  down  rather  wearily,  and  in  his  curtest 
manner  bade  the  man  say  out  his  say,  and  be 
quick  about  it ;  for  he  wanted  to  be  alone. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned," the  other  retorted.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  he  was  too  frightened  to  be  civil,  and 
had  been  providing  himself  with  Dutch  courage 
to  boot.  "  I've  come  to  give  you  warning — no 
month's  notice,  or  nonsense  of  that  sort.  I  wish 
to  go  at  once  ;  and  I  mean  to !" 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  Anstruther  asked  indifferently. 
"  There  need  be  no  difficulty  about  it.  I  suppose 


1  you  know  your  own  mind,  though  you  have  been 
drinking." 

"Not  all— nor  half  all,"  the  man  rejoined 
with  a  scowl.  Anstruther  was  not  popular  with 
his  inferiors,  and  perhaps  the  valet  was  not  sorry 
of  a  chance  of  venting  some  suppressed  spleen. 
"I  mean  to  have  something  more  than  my 
wages  and  my  fare  back  to  town.  Now,  you're 
going  to  say  that  I  haven't  a  claim  even  to  that- 
much  in  law  !  D — n  your  law  !  I  wonder 
what  the  law  would  think  of  such  work  as  you've 
been  doing  to-night  ?" 

Always  in  the  same  indifferent  manner,  An- 
struther answered. 

"  You  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  accountable 
for  Miss  Irving's  accident  ?" 

"Imply?"  Prescott  snarled.  "Yes;  I  do 
'mean  to  imply.'  Do  you  suppose  I'm  fool 
enough  to  speak  as  I  have  now  without  proofs. 
Ah  !  proofs  enough  to  bring  you  to  the  gallows, 
if  it's  a  hanging  matter  ;  and  if  it  isn't,  it  ought 
to  be.  Would  you  like  to  know  what  they  are  ? 
Well :  bad  as  you  are,  you've  a  right  to  look  at 
your  goods  before  you  buy  'em.  I  began  to  sus- 
pect there  was  something  up,  when  you  got  so 
infernally  close,  and  fond  of  working  alone  at 
the  chemicals.  It's  a  pity  you  never  thought  of 
locking  the  shop  up  when  you  left  it.  I  used  to 
ferret  about  there  when  you  were  out  riding ; 
and  one  day  I  came  on  a  vial  hid  up  in  a  corner, 
half  full  of  a  curious  whitish  liquor  with  hardly 
any  smell ;  but  what  there  was,  was  unlike  any 
thing  I  had  ever  smelt  before.  I  just  wetted  the 
tip  of  my  finger  with  the  stopper,  and  I  thought 
I'd  had  enough  of  experiments  for  one  day — I 
dare  say  you  guess  why.  I  put  the  vial  back, 
and  I  didn't  see  it  again  for  ever  so  long,  though 
I've  looked  for  it  often  enough.  But  I  could 
swear  to  the  smell  again  anywhere ;  and  so  you'd 
find,  if  you  were  to  go  with  me  into  the  poor 
young  lady's  room  yonder." 

"  A  link  of  evidence,  certainly  ;  but  only  one, 
and  not  enough  to  convict." 

Anstruther  spoke  with  the  discrimination  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  weigh  testimony,  and  with 
no  other  interest  in  the  case  than  that  which  an 
upright  judge  might  feel. 

"Ah  !  but  suppose  it's  not  the  only  one  !"  the 
other  went  on  in  malignant  triumph.  "  Suppose 
I'd  noticed  how  queer  you  looked,  and  how  your 
hand  shook  when  you  were  dressing  to-night, 
and  suspected  something  was  coming  off— though 
I'd  clean  forgotten  the  bottle  ?  And  suppose  I'd 
been  in  this  room  somewhere  between  nine  and 
ten,  and,  hearing  your  step  in  the  passage,  had 
hidden  behind  the  window-curtains,  and  seen  you 
take  something,  devilish  like  that  same  vial,  out 
of  the  dispatch-box  that  has  no  key  except  the 
one  you  wear ;  and  that  I'd  watched  you  leave 
the  room  and  come  back  in  five  minutes  or  so, 
with  a  queerer  look  on  your  face  than  ever,  and 
push  into  the  heart  of  the  fire  something  that 
cracked  and  spluttered — lucky  the  day  turned 
chilly,  wasn't  it? — and  then  pretty  nearly  empty 
that  "pocket-flask — you,  who  are  so  mealy-mouth- 
ed about  a  drop  of  liquor,  too !  Just  suppose  all 
this— and  then  say  what  you  think  of  the  case. 
I'd  bet  you've  hung  men  on  less." 

Still  not  a  muscle  in  George  Anstruther's  face 
moved ;  but  there  came  an  expression  into  his 
eyes,  that  made  Prescott  resolve  to  keep  hence- 
forth at  least  the  width  of  the  table  betwixt  them. 
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"The  evidence  is  strong,"  he  said;  "and 
you  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  in  my  time 
I've  been  satisfied  with  less.  That's  nothing  to 
the  point.  If  this  case  should  come  into  court, 
mv  line  of  defense  would  be  very  simple  and 
easy-  I  should  affirm  that,  finding  you  in  my 
room  drunk  and  insolent,  I  dismissed  you  on  the 
spot ;  and  that  you  had  trumped  up  this  charge 
to  revenge  yourself.  The  testimony  of  a  dis- 
charged servant  is  usually  sifted  rather  severely. 
It  would  come  to  a  question  of  character,  after 
all.  There  has  never  been  a  whisper  against 
mine :  you  know  best  if  your  own  would  bear 
rigid  looking  into ;  from  what  I  have  heard  of 
your  antecedents,  I  should  say — not.  I  don't  say 
that  I  should  wish  it  to  come  into  court.  You 
want  hush-money,  of  course  ;  but  you  had  better 
take  all  this  into  consideration  in  fixing  your 
terms." 

Prescott  bit  his  lip  sulkily.  He  was  not  alto- 
gether prepared  for  the  case  assuming  this  com- 
plexion, and  he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a 
probable  one. 

"  I  don't  know  about  my  evidence  satisfying  a 
jury,"  he  grumbled.  "  Mr.  Ramsay  here  is  the 
nearest  magistrate  ;  and  it's  more  than  likely  it 
would  satisfy  him." 

It  was  a  random  shaft,  but  it  told  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  the  archer.  Whether  it  was 
that  some  natural  instinct  warned  George  An- 
struther  of  the  deadly  peril  in  which  he  would 
stand  if  thus  confronted  with  Mark  Ramsay  ;  or 
whether,  having  nerved  himself  to  endure  a  dis- 
tant though  perhaps  certain  penalty,  he  shrank 
appalled  from  swift  and  instant  retribution, 
would  be  hard  to  say.  For  myself,  I  incline  to 
the  latter  interpretation.  There  are  numberless 
instances  of  hardier  criminals  than  he  being  ut- 
terly cowed  by  the  news  that  the  days  of  grace 
betwixt  them  and  their  doom  were  shortened  to 
hours.  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  countenance  had 
lost  its  judicial  coolness,  and  his  voice  shook  with 
something  else  than  anger  as  he  required  the 
other  to  "  name  his  price  at  once  without  further 
paltering." 

"It's  worth  five  thousand— well  worth  it," 
Prescott  replied  doggedly;  "but  as  you're  not 
made  of  money,  and  I  want  it  in  a  hurry,  we'll 
say  four.  If  you've  not  got  it  at  your  banker's 
you  can  get  it  fast  enough  in  London  ;  and  you 
would  leave  this  to-morrow  anyhow.  I'll  go 
with  you  so  far,  for  the  look  of  the  thing  ;  but  the 
other  thousand  wouldn't  ternpt  me  to  stop  the 
month  out  in  your  service — no,  nor  hardly  to 
brush  your  clothes  again." 

Though  for  mere  greed  this  man  was  willing 
to  connive  at  crime,  he  spoke  those  words  with 
a  loathing  palpably  sincere.  Amid  all  the  tur- 
moil raging  within  him,  Anstrnther  was  sensible 
of  a  sharper  pang,  as  he  felt  that  even  such  a 
creature  as  this  had  a  right  to  shrink  from  him 
now. 

"  You  shall  have  your  money,"  he  said,  speak-  ! 
ing  with  an  effort.  "  You'll  trust  me  till  I  can  , 
raise  it,  I  presume  ?" 

*l  Yes :  I'll  trust  you.  You  daren't  break  faith 
With  me;  and  I  believe  you  are  honest  in  your 
way.  ^  I'd  give  something  to  know  what  set  you 
on  this  game." 

"Will  you  go  now?" 

That  was  all  Anstruther  said  ;  and  the  words 
came  indistinctly  through  his  hands  that  cover- 
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ed  his  face,  as  he  rested  his  elbows  on  the  table  : 
the  valet  was  only  too  glad  to  find  himself  safe 
outside  in  the  passage,  with  his  object  attained. 
Long  after  his  departure  Anstruther  sat  motion- 
less iij  that  same  position.  At  length  he  rose, 
and  unlocked  the  dispatch-box  to  which  Prescott 
had  alluded.  From  this  he  took  out  a  tiny  sil- 
ver tube — like  the  porte-couleurs  used  by  artists 
— which  he  dropped  into  his  pocket,  and  then 
resumed  his  former  attitude. 

It  was  not  till  the  door  opened  again  that  he 
lifted  his  head. 

Was  it  worth  while  to  have  endured  the  ago- 
ny of  abasement  —  to  have  bought  shameful 
safety  with  a  bribe — to  have  been  made  the 
mock  of  his  own  hireling — only  to  be  set  face  to 
face  with  Mark  Ramsay  before  the  night  was  out  ? 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

WITH  the  average  of  mankind — to  woman- 
kind the  aphorism  scarcely  applies — audacity,  or 
even  coolness,  under  peculiar  circumstances  is 
very  much  a  question  of  experience. 

There  flourishes  even  now  down  in  the  West, 
a  certain  divine,  eminent  in  learning,  piety,  and 
charity ;  who  became  more  famous  than  ever 
from  the  manner  in  which  he  bore  himself  in 
time  of  sore  trial.  The  town  in  which  he  min- 
istered was  visited  by  one  of  those  epidemics 
that  are  scarcely  less  dreadful  than  the  ancient 
Plagues.  At  last  there  was  such  a  panic  in  the 
place,  that  all,  who  could  by  any  means  escape, 
fled  therefrom ;  some  even  of  the  doctors  came 
reluctantly  to  their  duties,  if  they  did  not  abso- 
lutely shirk  them.  Now  the  good  parson  not 
only  put  far  away  from  him  all  temptation — and 
temptations  were  not  lacking — to  quit  his  post ; 
but  labored  more  strenuously  than  ever.  Late 
and  early  he  might  have  been  found  with  a 
countenance,  if  not  cheerful,  always  serene,  in 
such  fearful  straits  as  were  Aaron's,  when  he 
swung  the  censer  of  atonement  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran. 

When  at  length — partly  by  fever,  partly  by  fa- 
tigue— he  was  brought  so  low  that  all,  himself 
included,  believed  his  hours  were  numbered,  he 
waited  for  death,  they  say,  not  less  composedly 
than  he  would  have  waited  for  sleep.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  this  same  divine  was  involved 
in  a  terrible  railway  accident,  from  which  he  es- 
caped comparatively  unhurt ;  though  his  situa- 
tion for  some  time  was  critical  in  the  extreme. 
He  preached  a  very  eloquent  sermon  afterward, 
wherein  he  described  his  own  sensations  at 
length ;  and  a  more  beautiful  illustration  of 
submissive  trust  in  Providence  could  hardly  be 
conceived.  He  was  not  apt  to  vaunt  himself; 
and  perchance,  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
thought,  had  come  to  believe  that  he  had  in 
very  truth  felt  what  he  described.  Nevertheless, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 
during  that  period  of  peril  he  did  nothing  but 
wail  and  babble  incoherently — being  fairly  dis- 
traught with  fear. 

As  the  strongest  antithesis  to  this  godly  per- 
son, take  Cecil  Grantley.  He  would  fly,  like  a 
timid  hare,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  mildest  form 
of  scarlatina ;  and,  when  he  joins  in  the  "pur- 
suit," requires  much  priming  before  he  will  ne- 
gotiate a  sheep-hurdle.  Not  long  ago,  he  got 
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into  a  very  awkward  scrape,  the  nature  of  which 
matters  not.  Up  to  a  certain  point  he  had  to 
deal  with  feminine  adversaries;  and,  thus  far, 
his  trepidations  were  simply  pusillanimous.  Sud- 
denly a  fresh  personage  appeared  on  the  scene 
— a  most  truculent  personage,  too :  but  Cecil 
brightened  up  directly. 

*'  It's  all  right  now,"  he  said.  "  We've  got  a 
man  into  the  wrangle."  And  thenceforth  he 
carried  the  thing  with  a  high  hand. 

Now  George  Anstruther  perhaps  was  not, 
physically  or  morally,  more  of  a  coward  than 
liis  fellows;  but  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  he 
had  hardly  ever  been  proved  by  any  thing  like 
personal  danger.  In  those  days — it  was  before 
the  Mutiny — "  the  gentle  Hindoo  "  seldom  be- 
lied his  character.  For  many  years,  the  Indian 
judge  had  been  surrounded  by  people  who 
would  no  more  have  dreamed  of  menacing  him, 
even1  in  gesture,  than  of  insulting  a  statue  of 
Siva.  A  canter  along  an  indifferent  road  was 
about  the  roughest  exercise  he  had  ever  indulged 
in  :  he  considered  the  honor  of  the  first  spear 
by  no  means  worth  the  risk  of  broken  bones ; 
and  would  go  a  mile  round,  sooner  than  scram- 
ble across  a  moderate  nullah — let  alone  leaping 
it.  Excitement  of  any  sort  he  considered  un- 
wholesome and  irrational — the  excitement  of 
peril  most  irrational  of  all.  Whilst  his  villainous 
scheme  was  still  in  the  germ,  he  had  counted  the 
cost  and  resolved  to  pay  it ;  and  when  he  grew 
too  familiar  with  the  idea  to  shrink  from  the 
purposed  atrocity,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
probable  consequences  to  himself.  He  knew 
that  the  mere  fact  of  his  predilection  for  chem- 
istry would  be  sure  to  attract  suspicion  sooner  or 
later;  and  moreover,  though  difficult,  it  might 
not  be  impossible  for  an  analyst  to  determine 
from  what  precise  region  the  venomous  ingredi- 
ents must  have  been  brought.  Alsager's  sur- 
mises were  right.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in 
India  that  Anstruther  had  obtained  these.  He 
had  indeed  confiscated  them,  after  they  had  been 
employed  in  a  similar  disfigurement. 

He  had  taken  all  possible  precaution,  to  be 
sure ;  and,  with  average  luck,  the  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  linking  him  with  the  crime 
must  needs  be  weak.  At  first,  ho  thought  he 
had  prospered  beyond  his  hopes ;  for,  though  he 
was  last  to  enter  the  corridor,  he  was  there  soon 
enough  to  hear  Laura  Brancftpeth  speak  of  the 
broken  vial.  There  was  little  fear  of  analytical 
tests  after  that.  Then  had  come  the  blow  which 
had  put  all  his  calculations  to  the  rout.  It  had 
never  entered  his  head,  that  stolid  William  Pres- 
cott  would  be  shrewd  enough  and  patient 
enough  to  play  the  spy — and  play  it  to  such  fa- 
tal purpose.  But,  though  taken  by  surprise,  he 
kept  his  self-possession  admirably  till  he  heard 
that  threat — it  was  only  half-intended  as  a 
threat,  after  all — about  Mark  Ramsay. 

It  was  not  the  magistrate  he  dreaded  ;  but  the 
man,  who,  if  half  the  tales  were  true,  had  tram- 
pled under  foot  written  and  unwritten  laws,  on 
less  provocation  than  this,  ere  now ;  and  who 
would  scarcely  be  less  scrupulous  in  working  out 
his  revenge,  than  he  had  always  shown  himself 
in  working  out  his  desire.  It  was  this  which 
made  George  Anstruther  accept  extortion  with- 
out bargaining  ;  and  it  was  this  which  sent  such 
a  shiver  through  his  blood,  when  he  looked  up 
and  saw  who  stood  on  the  threshold. 


With  eyes  wide  open  and  vacant,  like  asleep- 
walker's,  he  stared  at  his  visitor,  as  the  other 
closed  the  door  softly  and  turned  the  key,  and 
then  came  nearer,  till  he  stood  just  where  Pres- 
cott  had  been  standing  a  while  ago.  There  was 
nothing  positively  alarming  in  his  face :  it  was 
scarcely  so  lowering  as  when  he  entered  his  wife's 
dressing-room ;  but  it  was  even  more  set.  For 
perhaps  hjalf  a  minute,  Mark  watched  in  silence 
the  workings  of  the  other's  countenance ;  they 
would  have  told  him  enough,  if  his  suspicions 
had  slumbered  till  now.  Then  he  said  with  a 
strange  quietness : 

"  You  can  guess  why  I  have  come  here  ?" 
The  first  syllables  of  Anstruther's  reply  were 
scarcely  intelligible ;  but  the  last  were  uttered 
more  distinctly. 

"I  can  not  guess.  Has — has  it  any  thing  to 
do  with  the — the — accident  of  this  evening  ?" 

"  Every  thing  to  do  with  the— accident :  we'll 
call  it  so  for  the  present.  You  remember  I  ask- 
ed in  the  corridor  just  now,  whether  any  one 
knew  any  thing  of  surgery  ;  and  you  shook  your 
head  like  the  rest.  Perhaps  you  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  hadn't  time  to  think  over  your  re- 
sources. It  may  be  hours  before  the  doctor  comes, 
and  every  second  may  be  precious.  Chemists, 
such  as  you  are,  often  carry  about  strange  drugs 
with  them  ;  and,  if  you  have  no  drugs,  you  have 
knowledge.  They  say  all  poisons  have  an  anti- 
dote. Is  there  none  to  this  ?" 

Anstruther  could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  person  he  so  dreaded 
had  not  come  to  accuse  or  condemn,  but  only  to 
ask  for  such  succor  as  any  man  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  stranger  sojourning  within  his 
gates?  But  the  first  flush  of  glad  surprise  was 
checked  by  a  cold  sense  of  helplessness — by  a 
feeling  that,  though  the  door  of  escape  stood 
wide,  he  could  not  pass  through. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  George  An- 
struther  would  have  given  up  almost  any  thing, 
short  of  his  heart's  blood,  to  have  had  the  pow- 
er of  undoing  his  deed.     Fear  of  the  consequen- 
ces, doubtless,  chiefly  swayed  him  ;  but  there  was 
a  tinge  of  remorse  too,  howsoever  faint :  moreover, 
a  dreary  consciousness  that  his  crime  was  futile, 
and  that  not  one  doit  of  the  price  for  Which  he 
had  sold  himself  would  ever  be  paid,  had  crept 
over  him  since,  yonder  in  the  corridor,  glancing 
up  once  sidelong  and  stealthily,  he  met  the  hor- 
ror of  Blanche  Ramsay's  eyes.     It  was  not  to 
be.     He  knew  right  well  that  though,  besides 
the  risk  of  fever,  there  was  little  danger  of  life 
from  his  devilish  drugs,  their  effects  were  past 
the  art  of  healing ;  and  time  would  never  ef- 
face, even  if  it  should  faintly  mitigate,  the  hide- 
ous scars.     The  face  that  was  so  dangerous  yes- 
terday never  again  would  wake  passion  or  envy. 
For  Alice  Irving  there  would  be  no  more  place 
amongst  fair  women  henceforth,  than  there  is 
for  a  lazar  among  his  kind.     Though  he  dared 
not  avow  all  this,  he  dared  not  speak  contrariwise. 
"I  would  gladly  help  you,"  he  said — "  most 
gladly.     But  I  have  small  skill  in  such  matters, 
and  I  might  do  more  harm  than  good  in  advis- 
ing.    They  have  tried  cold  applications,  I  sup- 
pose ?     That  ought  to  give  temporary  relief,  and 
I  trust  the  surgeon  will  be  here  very  soon." 

Mark's  gaze  dwelt  on  the  speaker,  still  rather 
earnestly  than  threateningly. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  can  suggest  nothing  ? 
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Mind  :  I  ask  you  this— knowing  that  mere  medi- 
cal skill  will  avail  little.  Think  again.  It  is 
a  question  of  life  and  death." 

The  keen  perception  that  had  served  Anstruth- 
er  well  in  ordinary  matters  quite  failed  him  here : 
from  that  strange  quietness  of  Mark's  manner, 
he.  drew  encouragement  when  he  ought  to  have 
drawn  warning. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  others  can  do,"  he  said 
with  a  certain  haughtiness  ;  "  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  can  do  nothing.  If  I  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  I  should  not  have  wanted  asking 
twice." 

"  I'll  give  you  one  more  chance,"  Mark  said, 
speaking  very  low.  "Not  for  your  own  sake; 
but  for  hers  who  lies  yonder.  I  know  as  well 
who  has  done  this  deed,  as  if  I  had  watched  you 
drop  in  the  poison.  Don't  waste  time  in  denial 
— it  may  be  shorter  than  you  think — but  listen 
to  me.  If  you  can  hold  out  any  certain  hope 
that  what  has  been  done  can  be  undone— quite 
undone — you  shall  go  forth  from  this  house 
harmless  ;  and  you  shall  never  be  troubled  more 
by  me  or  mine  ;  and,  if  you  bear  me  any  grudge, 
you  may  set  your  foot  on  my  neck  now,  if  you 
please.  Lying  won't  help  you.  I'll  look  into 
your  eyes  while  you  answer." 

All  his  terrors  came  back  upon  Anstruther  like 
a  wave  in  reflux ;  yet  he,  too,  felt  that  lying  or 
evasion  would  be  useless.  He  spoke  like  the 
possessed  of  old  time,  whose  utterances  were  not 
after  their  own  will,  but  according  to  the  spirit 
within  them. 

"  Her  life  is  safe  :  I  can  give  no  other  hope." 

Mark  breathed  long  and  deep,  as  gymnasts 
do  preparing  for  some  great  feat  of  strength  or 
skill. 

"Then  half  my  errand  is  done.  I  came  to 
seek  help  here,  as  I  would  have  sought  it  in  hell, 
if  I  had  known  the  road  there ;  and  I  would 
sooner  have  given  the  devil  my  soul,  than  you 
your  freedom,  in  exchange  :  but  I  would  have 
given  it.  There  was  something  else  though.  If 
there  was  no  help  to  be  wrung  from  you,  I  came 
— to  kill  you." 

Mark  Ramsay's  voice  was  a  proverbially  pleas- 
ant one.  There  was  nothing  jarring  in  the  tone 
of  those  last  three  words.  If  an  actor  had  de- 
livered them  on  any  stage,  the  house  would  have 
murmured,  justly  enough,  at  a  good  "point" 
being  spoiled.  A  very  quiet  reading,  even  of 
Hamlet,  rarely  succeeds.  But  then,  you  see,  it 
was  a  singularly  select  audience  to  which  Ram- 
say was  playing,  and  he  did  not  trouble  himself 
to  study  effects.  In  sober  truth,  there  was  a 
savage  earnestness  there,  that  could  never  have 
been  conveyed  by  the  thunderous  declamation 
that  rends  a  passion  to  tatters ;  and  so  the  soli- 
tary witness  interpreted  it,  as  he  sprang  up  with 
a  white  terror  on  his  face,  glaring  round  him  in 
a  wild  hopeless  way.  Yes— hopeless :  for,  wheth- 
er by  chance  or  design,  Ramsay  had  moved 
during  the  last  two  seconds,  so  as  to  stand  di- 
rectly betwixt  the  other  and  the  fireplace,  where, 
putting  weapons  of  defense  out  of  the  question, 
the  one  bell-rope  hung. 

There  was  little  chance  of  a  shout  bringing 
timely  succor ;  and,  even  if  it  had  not  been  so, 
there  was  manhood  enough  left  in  the  old  civilian 
to  make  him  loth  to  cry  aloud  for  help  against  a 
single  unarmed  enemy.  Indeed,  the  physical 
odds  against  him  were  not  so  great.  He  had 


the  advantage  in  height  and  weight,  and  proba- 
bly in  strength,  if  not  in  activity  ;  and,  though  his 
gaunt  frame  had  waxed  thinner  of  late,  it  had 
not  become  bent  or  emaciated,  and  there  was  a 
tough,  wiry  look  about  it  still.  But  there  was 
no  question  of  physique  here,  A  thirsty  eager- 
ness for  the  struggle  on  the  one  side,  was  op- 
posed to  shuddering  reluctance  on  the  other; 
and,  had  you  seen  the  two,  you  would  no  more 
have  doubted  as  to  the  result,  than  if  you  had 
Avatched  a  panther  crouching  for  his  spring  on  a 
buffalo. 

"You  —  you  are  mad!"  Anstruther  gasped 
out.  "  Have  you  forgotten  that — that  your  life 
is  forfeit,  when  you've  taken  mine  ?" 

The  other  broke  into  a  ghastly  laugh,  and 
drew  ever  so  little  nearer — very  slowly  ;  it  seem- 
ed as  though  he  saw  the  terror  he  inspired,  and 
savored  it  as  part  of  his  vengeance. 

"  Forgotten  ?  No  :  I  have  forgotten  nothing. 
What  you  have  done  is  no  hanging  matter — what 
I'm  going  to  do  is — that's  clear  as  day.  It's 
only  a  sort  of  suicide  after  all ;  and  it's  a  pleas- 
anterway  than  knotting  one's  own  noose.  You'll 
have  made  clean  work  of  it  between  you — you 
and  yondor  wife  of  mine." 

A  passion,  with  which  animal  fear  had  naught 
to  do,  rang  out  in  Anstruther's  cry. 

"  My  God  !  Is  it  possible  you  suspect  your 
wife  of  having  art  or  part  in  this  ?  See — I  speak 
as  if  I  were  on  my  death-bed.  By  all  my  hopes 
of  mercy,  she's  as  innocent  as  any  of  heaven's 
angels.  You  shall — you  shall — believe  me." 

"I  b3lieve  you,"  Mark  answered.  "And 
she'll  have  the  benefit  of  her  innocence — if  that's 
any  consolation  to  you.  If  I'd  time  to  think 
about  such  trifles,  perhaps  I  might  wonder  what 
has  made  you  so  zealous  to  serve,  and  so  anx- 
ious to  shield  her.  We're  past  all  that — now. " 

And  even  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  nearer ;  and 
the  hungry  glitter  brightened  in  his  eyes. 

The  bitterness  of  death  comes  not  always  just 
before  the  death-pang;  and  those  who  tottered 
and  stumbled  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dark  Val- 
ley, have  been  known  to  walk  steadily  enough 
when  they  were  far  within  the  shadow.  So  it 
was  now  with  George  Anstruther.  Whether  it 
was  the  mere  energy  of  despair  that  sustained 
him,  or  whether  the  generous  impulse  prompt- 
ing his  last  intercession  abode  with  him  still, 
no  one  will  ever 'know.  But,  assuredly,  he  did 
not  die  a  coward. 

"  I  loved  your  wife,"  he  said,  speaking  quite 
firmly.  "Does  not  that  account  for  all?  I 
loved  her  that  day  when  you  and  I  first  met. 
I've  loved  her  since — so  well — that  I  repent  to- 
night's work  no  more  than  if  I'd  set  my  heel  on 
an  adder  in  her  path.  I  love  her  now — so  well 
— that  I'll  save  her,  in  <?pite  of  you,  from  the 
shame  of  having  married  a  felon.  You  thought 
I  was  afraid  of  death  ?  So  I  was :  but  it  was 
of  death  in  your  fashion,  not  in  my  own.  Be- 
fore I  knew  you  were  coming,  I  was  ready,  with 
— this." 

He  felt  in  his  pocket ;  and,  with  the  quickness 
of  thought,  drawing  forth  the  tiny  silver  tube, 
crushed  it  betwixt  his  strong  white  teeth. 

With  a  spring  like  a  wild-cat's,  Mark  Ramsay 
cleared  the  distance  betwixt  them ;  but  his  fin- 
gers gripped  a  throat  that  never  felt  the  pressure  ; 
and  of  the  two  bodies  that  crashed  on  the  floor 
together,  the  life  was  in  only  one. 
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The  fury  of  baffled  revenge  mingled  with  a 
natural  horror  in  the  survivor's  face,  as  he 
shook  himself  clear  of  the  corpse  and  arose.  As 
he  grew  calmer,  he  began  to  debate  with  him- 
self what  was  to  be  done.  After  two  or  three 
minutes  spent  in  deep  thought,  he  walked  to  the 
door  and  unlocked  it,  and  then  rang  twice  or 
thrice  violently.  Not  for  one  instant,  while  he 
waited  there,  did  he  avert  his  gaze  from  the 
corpse ;  find,  not  for  one  second,  did  his  eyes 
alter  their  expression  of  hate  and  loathing. 
Two  or  three  servants  came  hurrying  up — Pres- 
cott  foremost.  It  was  to  this  man  Ramsay  ad- 
dressed himself. 

"Your  master  has  taken  poison.  He  took  it 
too  suddenly  for  me  to  stop  him  ;  though,  of 
course,  I  tried.  He  took  it,  to  save  himself  from 
being  arrested  for  the  crime  that  was  done  here 
to-night." 

The  valet  was  too  utterly  prostrated  by  the 
annihilation  of  his  golden  dreams,  to  do  more 
than  repeat,  "Poisoned  himself!" 

"There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  Mark  replied. 
"There'll  be  some  sort  of  inquest  or  inquiry,  I 
suppose  ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  you — and  you 
— and  you — "  he  glanced  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  servants — "to  take  notice  of — this." 

Shuddering  and  shrinking,  they  followed  the 
direction  of  his  finger.  It  pointed  to  the  silver 
tube  still  crushed  betwixt  the  clenched  teeth. 
Human  help  was  so  palpably  useless  that  no  one 
thought  of  rendering  it ;  and  all  followed  Kam- 
say out  of  the  room  in  silence. 

"  Speak  as  little  about  this  as  can  be  helped ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  speak  low.  And  keep  this  door 
locked  till  the  doctor  comes,"  Mark  said  to  Pres- 
cott.  "  He  can  go  in  if  he  thinks  proper,  after 
he  has  visited  Miss  Irving." 

Then  he  walked  slowly  away,  whither  you 
will  presently  see. 

"What  a  fool  I  was  to  trust  him !"  the  valet 
muttered  to  himself  disconsolately.  And  this 
— setting  aside  exclamations  of  wonderment 
amongst  his  acquaintance  when  the  news  was 
bruited  at  the  Orion,  and  the  self-congratulations 
of  the  successor  to  his  pension  —  was  the  only 
funeral  oration  pronounced  over  a  man  who  in 
his  time  had  filled  high  places  with  honor ;  a 
man  whose  word  was  as  his  bond,  and  whom 
Walter  Ellerslie  had  trusted  like  a  brother.  If 
not  a  model  of  Christian  charity,  he  had  seldom 
willfully  or  wittingly  broken  God's  laws,  or  hurt 
one  of  God's  creatures,  till  the  night  when — hav- 
ing sinned  heavily  in  both  wise — he  died  unre- 
penting. 

Finis  coronat  opus.  The  dullest  schoolboy  has 
that  by  heart  before  he  has  got  half  through  his 
rudiments ;  but  sometimes  wise  ciders  will  be  very 
near  the  End,  before  they  are  assured  whether  the 
Crown  will  be  one  of  shame  or  glory. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

IT  was  in  truth  only  a  fuinting-fit  into  which 
Blanche  had  fallen  a  while  ago ;  but  it  lasted 
long,  and  when  she  partially  recovered,  her  sens- 
es seemed  to  be  wandering.  Her  first  intelligi- 
ble words  signified  a  wish  to  be  left  alone  again 
with  Laura  Branccpeth;  so  the  m;iid  was  dis- 
missed, to  wait  in  the  sleeping-chamber  till  she 
should  be  required. 


"Now  you  mustn't  excite  yourself,  dear,"  La 
Reine  said.  "And  whatever  you  do,  lie  still 
for  the  present." 

"Lie  still!"  Blanche  moaned.  "How  is  it 
possible?  Oh,  Laura,  if  you  knew — ifyouknew — " 

"But  I  do  know,"  the  other  retorted  in  her 
impetuous  way.  "It's  not  hard  to  guess,  that 
your  husband's  furious  at  what  has  happened 
to-night,  and  came  to  vent  his  wrath  on  you. 
That's  so  like  a  man,  and  especially  like  a  hus- 
band :  even  Henry  does  it  sometimes,  though 
he's  rather  afraid  of  me.  He  didn't  say  it  was 
your  fault,  I  suppose?" 

"No," Blanche  murmured.  "He  didn't  say 
it  was  my  fault,  though  he  said  many  cruel 
words — such  as  I  could  never  forget,  even  if  I 
forgave  them.  But,  Queenie — he  suspects  the 
same  person  that  I  did,  and  I  think  he  is  gone 
there  now.  What  will  happen  to  us  all?" 

La  Reine  looked  somewhat  blank  at  this, 
though  she  made  shift  to  answer  carelessly. 

"Happen  to  us?  Nothing  worse  than  has 
happened  already,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
Mark  knows  better  than  to  bring  such  a  charge 
against  one  of  his  guests  on  mere  suspicion — 
more  than  suspicion  there  could  not  be.  If  he 
were  mad  enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  Mr.  An- 
struther  would  not  condescend  to  plead  'guilty' 
or  '  not  guilty,'  but  leave  the  house  at  once.  It's 
the  only  thing  he  could  do.  Every  one  will  be 
going  to-morrow,  as  it  is,  I  should  think — ex- 
cept me,  of  course.  I  shall  stay  till  I  take  you 
south." 

Her  assumed  cheerfulness  had  small  effect. 
It  could  not  bring  back  the  light  on  Blanche's 
face,  nor  still  the  tremors  that  shook  her  almost 
incessantly. 

"You  don't  know  Mark,"  she  panted.  "I 
never  knew  him  myself  before  to-night.  I  wish 
— yes,  I  do  wish — that  I  had  died  yesterday. 
No :  I'm  not  wandering,  Queenie — nor  dream- 
ing. If  one  could  only  wake,  and  find  all  this 
was  a  dream  !  I  feel  that  some  worse  horror 
will  happen  yet ;  and  it  will  be  all — all  through 
me." 

Laura  Brancepeth's  wits  were  good  service- 
able ones,  not  easily  to  be  scattered ;  but  they 
were  getting  into  sore  confusion.  It  was  useless 
to  argue  with  Blanche  in  her  present  state ;  and 
yet,  if  she  could  not  be  pacified,  serious  harm 
must  needs  ensue. 

"What  can  I  do,  dear?"  she  said,  half-de- 
spairingly.  "  Shall  I  call  in  Wright  to  take  care 
of  you,  and  go  and  find  Mark  and  bring  him 
here  ?  Any  thing's  better  than  your  torturing 
yourself  so." 

For  the  first  time  since  her  sv/oon,  Blanche 
opened  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  her  friend 
eagerly. 

"Ah,  if  you  could  do  this,  Queenie — if — if 
you  were  not  afraid — " 

"Afraid  !"  Laura  retorted  in  supreme  scorn. 

But  her  dauntlessness  was  not  put  to  the 
proof — at  least,  in  the  way  she  had  intended  ; 
for,  as  she  rose  up  to  call  in  the  maid  from  the 
adjoining  chamber,  the  door  of  the  dressing-room 
opened,  and  Ramsay  entered  once  more. 

It  was  recorded  long  ago  that  the  best  point 
in  Mark's  rare  personal  beauty  was  the  soft  rich- 
ness of  his  coloring.  This  would  certainly  have 
never  been  noticed  now,  for  the  color  seemed  to 
have  faded  in  some  strange  way  out  of  his  eyes 
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and  lips,  and  his  clear  olive  cheeks  looked  sick- 
ly and  wan,  but  the  mafignant  lowering  was  no 
longer  on  his  face:  he  only  looked  intensely 
weary.  He  did  not  speak  till  he  came  quite 
close  to  the  two  women,  and  then  it  was  in  a  sub- 
dued tone. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  disturb  you  again  to-night ; 
but  I  have  no  choice.  Something  has  happened 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

La  Reine  had  risen,  and  stood  betwixt  hus- 
band and  wife,  holding  Blanche's  hand  fast,  as 
though  she  would  have  shielded  her  from  some 
bodily  harm. 

"Good  heavens!  what  is  it?"  she  cried  out 
angrily.  "Surely  we  have  no  fresh  disasters  to 
hear  of?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  Mark  answered,  still  in  the  same 
slow,  deliberate  voice.  "  Would  you  call  it  a 
disaster,  if  the  author  of  this  crime  had  been 
discovered,  and  made  confession  ?" 

Laura's  hand  was  wrung  till  she  could  scarcely 
bear  the  pressure,  as  Blanche  started  up  with  a 
piteous  wail. 

"Mark!  Mark!  You  will — you  will — have 
mercy?" 

He  never  blenched  before  that  agony  :  indeed, 
you  might  have  fancied  there  hovered  round  his 
lip  the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

"  Are  you  interceding  for  George  Anstruther  ? 
You  may  spare  your  breath.  A  priest's  prayers 
might  help  him  now — if  priests  can  help  "the 
dead." 

Cruel  as  this  man  was  by  nature  —  tenfold 
crueller  now  in  the  bitterness  of  half-slaked  re- 
venge— I  believe,  had  he  guessed  of  the  effect  of 
his  words,  he  would  no  more  have  uttered  them 
— in  that  shape — than  he  would  have  driven  a 
knife  straight  to  his  wife's  heart  then  and  there. 
Had  he  done  so,  it  would  scarce  have  been  quick- 
er work. 

Whilst  the  last  syllable  lingered  on  his  lips, 
Blanche  stood  upright  on  her  foet,  clasping  both 
hands  tightly  on  her  side,  and  staring  at  him 
with  wild,  haggard  eyes.  Then  a  change — other 
than  he  had  seen  there  lately — such  a  change 
as  can  come  but  once  on  any  human  face — swept 
across  hers,  and  she  sank  back  on  the  couch 
with  a  long,  gasping  sob.  Her  hands  dropped 
idly  down,  and  she  lay  quite  still. 

The  old  physician's  prophecy  had  come  true ; 
though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  spoken  ; 
and  sooner  than  he  had  reckoned  on.  It  was 
"  well "  with  Blanche  Ramsay  at  last. 

What  passed  during  the  next  quarter  of  an 
hour  Laura  Brancepeth  could  never  distinctly 
recall.  Perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  tax  her 
memory  too  closely.  She  had  a  hazy  impression 
of  having  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  upbraiding, 
and  of  Mark's  having  listened — gazing  at  her 
always  in  the  same  dreamy  way — as  though  her 
bitterest  words  stung  him  neither  to  remorse  nor 
anger.  He  must  have  made  her  understand 
somehow  that,  howsoever  accountable  he  might 
be  for  the  shortening  of  the  frail  life  just  ended, 
George  Anstruthers  blood  was  not  actually  on 
his  head;  but  how  he  did  this,  she  could  never 
recollect.  She  remembered  the  maid's  rushing 
in,  and  then  out  into  the  corridor  to  seek  for 
help ;  and  she  remembered  that  a  certain  relief 
mingled  with  her  terrors,  when  she  found  her- 
self watching  the  corpse  alone. 

When  Laura  Brancepeth  shall  come  to  the 


hour  when,  for  her  soul's  sake,  it  will  behoove 
her  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men,  one  name,  as- 
suredly, will  be  excepted  from  the  amnesty. 
Yet  perhaps  it  is  as  well  she  never  knew  that 
Mark  Ramsay  went  straight  from  her  presence 
into  that  of  Alice's  father. 

To  give  Irving  his  due,  no  disaster  of  his  own 
would  have  brought  such  dejection  on  his  face  as 
possessed  it  whilst  he  sat  brooding  over  that 
which  had  befallen  his  daughter ;  but  natures 
such  as  his,  are  more  often  hardened  than  soft- 
ened by  any  great  sorrow ;  and,  as  he  looked  up 
and  saw  who  it  was  that  entered,  his  brows  con- 
tracted gloomily.  If  he  did  not  hold  Mark  ac- 
countable, as  it  were,  in  the  second  degree,  for 
Alice's  calamity,  it  had,  at  all  events,  occurred 
under  his  roof,  and  this  was  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  sight  of  him  unwelcome  just  now. 

"The  doctor  is  come,  of  course?"  Irving  in- 
quired, with  something  in  his  tone  which  signi- 
fied that,  without  some  such  excuse,  the  intru- 
sion was  unwarrantable. 

;'No;  he  has  not  come  yet,"  Mark  replied; 
"but  it  was  needful  I  should  see  you  at  once. 
You  asked  me,  an  hour  ago,  if  I  could  give  no 
guess  as  to  the  meaning  or  author  of  the  devil's- 
ivork  yonder.  I  could  guess  at  neither,  then ; 
but  both  are  known  to  rne  now.  That's  what 
I've  come  to  tell  you.  Be  patient  a  minute,"  he 
vent  on,  as  Irving  rose  up  with  such  a  fell  men- 
ace on  his  face  as  would  be  hard  to  describe — 
I  must  say  out  my  say,  once  for  all.  I'm  not 
going  to  deny  that  the  scandal-mongers  might 
have  found  fault  with  my  intimacy  with  Alice ; 
and  I'm  not  going  to  prove  to  you  that  it  was 
innocent,  at  this  time  of  day :  if  you  had  thought 
otherwise,  I  should  have  heard  of  it  long  ago. 
It's  sufficient  to  know  that  some  people  looked 
on  her  as  my  wife's  worst  enemy  ;  and  that  this 
thought  was  uppermost  in  George  Anstruther's 
mind,  when  he  mixed  his  poisons  to-night." 

"  You  know  all  this,"  the  father  said  in  a  sav- 
age whisper.  "And  you  mean  to  hold  your 
hand,  and  ask  me  to  hold  mine  ?" 

"What  would  you  do?"  said  Mark  Ramsay 
drearily.  "They  are  both  dead." 

Irving  staggered  a  full  pace  backward,  with  a 
dreadful  question  in  his  eyes  that  to  save  his 
life  he  could  not  then  have  put  into  words.  The 
other  laughed — much  as  he  had  done  when  he 
answered  Anstruther. 

"You  think  I  killed  them ?  I  don't  wonder. 
I  did  mean  to  kill  him;  but — curse  him! — he 
was  too  quick  for  me.  She  died  five  minutes 
ago,  in  a  heart-spasm." 

"Tell  me  more,"  Irving  said  under  his  breath. 

The  first  horror  had  left  him,  and  all  the  pity 
he  had  to  spare  was  engrossed  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter. Nevertheless,  it  was  with  an  awe  such  as  he 
had  never  known,  that  he  listened  to  the  brief 
story  of  what  you  have  just  read — such  an  awe 
as  the  toughest  skeptics  have  felt  when  the  air 
around  them  was  heavy  with  death.  But  always 
in  his  mind  the  thought  was  uppermost  of  how, 
on  the  first  hour  of  their  meeting,  he  had  con- 
ceived a  vague  dislike  and  apprehension  of 
George  Anstruther ;  and  how,  in  his  folly,  he 
had  said,  "He  can  not  harm  me  and  mine." 

Moreover,  though  he  himself  would  have  scoffed 
at  the  idea — or,  at  the  most,  would  only  have  ad- 
mitted fatality — he  was  overborne  by  a  strange 
sense  of  helplessness  :  by  a  consciousness  that 
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all  these  rough-hewn  ends  had  been  shaped  by 
other  hands  than  those  that  first  fashioned  them 
— perchance,  by  the  hands  of  Him  who  said,  so 
many  ages  ago,  "Vengeance  is  mine."  There 
is  a  weak  point  in  almost  all  infidelities ;  and 
many,  before  atheism  was  put  to  the  last  crucial 
test,  have  cried  in  their  hearts — if  not  aloud — 
Vtcisti,  Galilcee  ! 

What  were  Alice  Irving's  thoughts  when  she 
heard  how  swiftly  and  completely  she  was 
avenged?  It  was  one  of  her  attendants  that 
brought  the  news.  The  woman  was  too  fright- 
ened to  speak  coherently  ;  but  Alice  divined  all 
the  tragedy  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  en- 
acted before  her  eyes. 

The  evil  calculation  had  come  right  to  the  let- 
ter. Her  life  had  outlasted — perhaps  was  likely 
far  to  outlast — her  rival's ;  and  what  did  that 
profit  her  ?  She  knew,  not  less  surely  than  if  a 
hundred  surgeons  had  sentenced  her,  that  her 
beauty  was  marred,  not  for  a  season,  but  for  ever- 
more ;  she  knew,  not  less  surely  than  if  his  own 
lips  had  uttered  the  bitter  words,  that,  thence- 
forth, pity  was  the  uttermost  she  could  expect 
from  Mark  Ramsay.  Though  his  love,  in  spite 
of  the  guilt  that  loaded  it*,  had  been  so  precious 
to  her,  she  had  always  recognized  it  as  a  passion 
strong  chiefly  in  its  sensuousness,  and  one  that 
would  prove  unstable  as  water  under  such  a  trial 
as  this.  There  was  the  stale  formula  of  consola- 
tion— "They  might  be  friends  still."  Friends! 
Alice  almost  gnashed  her  teeth  as  she  thought 
what  a  horrible  hypocrisy  such  a  pretense  would 
be,  betwixt  herself  and  the  man  who  that  day 
had  kissed  her  brow.  She  felt  the  print  of  his 
lips  yet,  amid  all  those  burning  pains. 

Moreover,  though  her  conscience  had  slum- 
bered of  late,  she  was  not  so  unsexed  as  to  be 
proof  against  natural  remorse.  She  knew  that 
both  the  lives  lately  sacrificed  might  be  required 
at  her  hand-«-well-nigh  as  justly  as  though  she 
had  wittingly  dealt  the  death-blow — and  that  she 
must  carry  to  her  life's  end  that  load  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  with  never  a  break  of  feverish  or  guilty 
happiness. 

Amongst  the  mysteries  of  theology  with  which 
it  is  not  fitting  the  laity  should  meddle,  the 
doctrine  of  Penance  may  surely  be  reckoned. 
Perhaps  pain,  not  self-inflicted  or  voluntary,  may 
not  much  avail  to  atone.  Nevertheless,  wise  and 
good  men  have  held  that  the  punishment  of  any 
misdeed  whatsoever  must  needs  be  finite,  though 
with  the  measure  thereof,  we,  who  are  "  shapen 
in  wickedness,"  have  naught  to  do.  If  they  have 
riot  erred,  Alice  Irving  must  needs  have  expi- 
ated, that  night,  some  portion  of  her  mortal  sin. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

THE  smoking-room  lay  at  the  extreme  end  of 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  castle,  and  it  was  too  re- 
mote for  any  sound  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
house  to  penetrate  there — unless  it  were  such  a 
cry  as  had  startled  its  occupants  an  hour  ago. 
The  servants,  who  were  cognizant  of  Ansthruth- 
cr's  death,  obeyed  orders,  and  discussed  it  only 
amongst  themselves  and  stealthily. 

Neither  of  this,  nor  of  the  other  tragedy,  were 
Alsager  or  Gauntlet  made  aware  till  the  door 
opened,  and  Ramsay  appeared.  There  were  no 


signs  of  passion  on  his  face — only  that  weary 
look  of  exhaustion.  And  yet  both  guessed,  be- 
fore he  spoke  a  word,  he  had  blacker  news  to 
tell  than  any  they  had  already  listened  to. 

"  Is  she  much  worse  ?"  Alsager  asked. 

"You  mean  Alice  Irving?"  Mark  replied,  aft- 
er he  had  filled  and  drained  a  great  goblet  of 
iced  water.  "  Not  that  I  know  of.  When  last 
I  heard  of  her  she  was  in  rather  less  suffering. 
But  I  have  heavy  news  for  you.  Anstruthcr 
has  committed  suicide,  after  confessing  himself 
the  cause  of  her  disfigurement.  I  was  present ; 
but  not  near  enough  to  prevent  him.  The  poi- 
son did  its  work  quicker  than  a  bullet.  There — 
you  needn't  waste  pity  on  such  a  hound  as  that : 
there's  worse  behind.  Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
ago,  I  broke  the  news  to  Blanche.  I  did  it  as 
cautiously  as  I  could,  and  Lady  Laura  was  there 
with  her ;  but  her  fright  brought  on  a  spasm  of 
the  heart,  and  she  died  almost  instantaneously." 

"Dead!" 

The  word  broke  from  the  lips  of  both  simul- 
taneously; but  in  the  one  case  there  was  only 
the  shock  of  surprise,  in  the  other  there  was  the 
crisis  of  a  strong  heart's  agony.  And  as  Gaunt- 
let covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  he  groaned 
aloud. 

For  months  past  he  had  seen  the  end  coming 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  he  had  known  that  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle  could  avert  or  perhaps 
delay  it ;  but,  now  that  it  had  come,  it  seemed 
to  him  like  some  hideous  nightmare.  He  could 
not  realize  at  first  that  the  delicate,  mobile  lips, 
whose  smile  when  it  lost  its  mirth  did  not  lose 
its  pleasantness,  were  now  still  and  set ;  or  that 
the  eyes,  which  had  never  looked  on  him  un- 
kindly, were  lustreless  and  dim ;  or  that  the 
voice,  which,  when  he  last  heard  it,  had  stirred 
his  pulse  not  less  powerfully  than  in  the  old  days, 
was  dumb  for  evermore.  When  he  did  realize 
all  this,  there  began  a  struggle  in  Oswald's  breast, 
such  as  must  needs  leave  traces  long  after  it  is 
ended ;  and  he  was  beset  by  a  temptation  the 
like  of  which  he  had  never  encountered.  It  was 
no  other  than  a  longing  to  add  another  crime 
to  the  catalogue  of  that  night — black  enough  al- 
ready— if  indeed  it  were  a  crime :  to  grapple 
Mark  Ramsay's  throat  as  he  would  have  done 
any  other  felon's,  and  to  exact  of  him  life  for  life. 

For  then,,  assuredly — even  if  he  grew  more 
charitable  in  the  after-time — he  held  this  man 
no  less  accountable  for  the  death  of  the  woman 
whom  he,  Oswald  Gauntlet,  had  loved  so  dearly, 
than  if  the  murder  had  been  wrought  by  a  down- 
right  brutal  blow.  It  was  because  he  loved  her  so 
dearly  that  he  restrained  himself.  If  Blanche's 
name  must  indeed  be  mixed  up  in  this  sorrowful 
and  shameful  story,  it  was  not  for  him  to  add 
thereunto  another  ghastly  chapter.  Had  she 
been  living  still,  her  wan  hand  would  have  been 
surely  raised  to  warn  him  from  reprisals,  and  he 
would  surely  have  obeyed  the  beckon.  So — 
now  as  then — let  her  have  her  will.  But,  albeit 
he  prevailed  in  wrestle  over  the  devil  that  fought 
savagely  within  him,  he  prevailed  not  so  far  as 
to  endure  Mark's  presence.  When  he  rose  up, 
it  was  with  averted  face ;  and  their  eyes  never 
met,  as  he  walked  out  of  the  room  silently  and 
swiftly. 

The  other  two  kept  silence  likewise  for  a  full 
minute  after  the  door  had  closed  behind  Gaunt- 
let, till  Ramsay  broke  it  impatiently. 
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"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  I'd  rather  hear 
you  speak,  than  watch  you  stare." 

"Is  it  worth  while  to  ask?"  the  other  said. 
"  If  my  thoughts  ever  mattered  much,  it's  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  ask  for  them.  Besides,  if  I 
were  to  tell  you,  it  might  only  breed  a  quarrel, 
and  somehow  I  don't  feel  up  to  that.  We  had 
best  let  ill  alone.  After  all,  I've  no  right  to 
judge  you." 

"I  understand.  You  write  down  every  item 
of  what  has  happened  here  to  my  account.  You 
are  not  unjust,  I  dare  say." 

There  was  a  helpless  depression  in  his  manner, 
that  moved  the  other  to  answer  less  harshly. 

**  I  don't  know  that.  The  fatalists— I'm  more 
than  half  a  fatalist — would  say  you  were  only  an 
instrument.  If  it  is  so,  I'm  selfish  enough  to  be 
glad  you  were  picked  instead  of  me.  Mark,  I'd 
have  changed  places  with  you  pretty  often  with- 
in the  last  two  years:  I  wouldn't  do  that  to- 
night ;  and  I  wish  the  night  was  over,  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul." 

"  Do  you  think  to-morrow  will  be  any  better  ?" 
Mark  asked  wearily,  "  or  the  next  day,  or  the 
next?  Do  you  remember,what  I  said  when  we 
talked  it  over  in  my  chambers  ?  We  have  '  dreed 
our  weird'  with  a  vengeance.  You've  never 
asked  me  how  it  all  happened.  I'd  rather  tell 
you  and  get  it  over,  though  I've  told  it  once  al- 
ready." 

As  Alsager  listened  to  much  the  same  story 
as  Irving  had  heard,  it  was  evident  that  his  in- 
terest in  the  first  catastrophe  did  not  go  beyond 
wonder  and  curiosity.  He  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  scattering  his  sympathy  broadcast ;  and 
George  Anstruther's  suicide  moved  him  very  lit- 
tle more  than  if  he  had  read  it  in  the  public 
prints. 

"  That  was  a  devilish  narrow  escape  of  y-oui's," 
he  remarked  coolly,  when  he  heard  how  Mark's 
murderous  intent  had  been  anticipated.  "It 
was  a  very  natural  impulse,  I'll  allow ;  but,  at 
our  time  of  life,  we  ought  to  have  got  beyond 
such  things;  and  so  you'd  have  thought,  when 
you  found  yourself  in  the  dock.  I  doubt  if 
they'd  have  brought  it  in  even  manslaughter ; 
unless  Nevis  had  tried  you.  It's  very  odd  I 
should  have  always  suspected  him.  I  told 
Gauntlet  so,  and  he  wouldn't  have  it  at  first.  I 
wonder  what  he  thinks  of  it  now— or  of  any 
thing  else,  for  that  matter  ?  I  never  saw  any 
man  more  thoroughly  knocked  out  of  time.  Go 
through  with  it :  it's  no  use  halting  when  you've 
got  so  far." 

But  as  Alsager  listened  to  the  details— still 
more  brief— of  the  second  calamity,  the  hard 
cynicism  vanished  from  his  face  ;  and,  when  all 
was  told,  he  drew  a  long  breath  very  like  a  sigh. 

"It  was  over  so  quickly,  she  could  not  have 
suffered  much,"  he  said.  "I'm  glad  of  that, 
poor  thing.  She  had  her  share  of  it  before. 
That  was  the  time  to  pity  her ;  and  I  did,  and 
told  you  so.  It's  absurd  to  pity  her  now.  Do 
you  know,  Mark,  I  believe  in  many  more  things 
than  people  give  me  credit  for  ?  I  like  to  fancy 
that  she'll  find  a  pleasant  berth  somewhere — a 
real  pleasant  one — such  a  long  way  off  from 
yours  and  mine.  Heart-complaints  are  curious 
things,  and  hers  might  have  killed  her  without 
any  meddling  of  yours.  Perhaps  that's  the  best 
way  of  looking  at  it." 

The  other  shook  his  head,  as  though  putting 


aside  the  crumb  of  comfort,  if  it  was  so  meant. 
He  made  no  answer  ;  and  then  again  silence  en- 
sued. At  last  said  Alsager  abruptly  : 

"What  do  you  wish  every  one  to  do?  I. 
don't  think  Lady  Laura  will  move  before  the 
funeral.  I'll  stay  too,  if  I  can  help  you.  What- 
ever you've  done  or  left  undone,  you've  stood  by 
me  pretty  stanchly  since  that  morning  in  Flor- 
ence ;  and  I'll  see  you  through  this,  even  if  we 
cry  'Quits  !'  afterward." 

Seldom — perhaps  never — had  any  man  seen 
such  an  eager,  beseeching  look  in  Mark  Ram- 
say's eyes  as  glistened  in  them  then. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  go!'1  he  muttered  hur- 
riedly. "I'm  so  nearly  beat  as  it  is — much 
more  than  I  was  after  that  jungle-fever.  I  rath- 
er prided  myself  on  my  nerve  :  I  shall  never  do 
that  again." 

"That's  settled,  then,"  the  other  answered, 
with  his  wonted  composure.  "  I  stay.  And 
now — how  about  the  Irvings?" 

Mark  started,  just  as  he  had  done  once  befoi'e 
when  Alsager  set  a  chord  in  his  musings  tingling, 
and  from  just  the  same  cause.  Amid  all  the 
turmoil  through  which  he  had  lately  passed,  be 
sure  he  had  found  time  to  ask  of  himself  that 
question  more  than  once.  Alice  had  gauged 
very  accurately  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  his  love  ;  no  more  life  lingered  in  it  now,  than 
was  in  the  corpse  of  his  wife  up  stairs.  It  was 
the  spectral  semblance  of  love  that  he  had  to 
face  henceforth  ;  a  man  of  his  temperament  had 
better,  tenfold,  be  haunted  by  any  "  dull  me- 
chanic ghost  "  than  by  such  a  one  as  this.  He 
had  not  yet  confessed  as  much  to  himself;  and 
he  certainly  was  not  prepared  to  confess  it  to 
even  such  an  old  friend  as  Alsager.  Neverthe- 
less, he  shifted  his  posture  uneasily  as  he  an- 
swered. 

"The  Irvings — ?  They  must  stay  here  for 
the  present,  of  course.  She  could  not  possibly 
be  moved  in  her  present  state ;  though,  if  that 
dead  dog  did  not  lie,  her  life  is  in  no  danger." 

"They  must  remain  here  for  the  present,  nat- 
urally," the  other  persisted  ;  "  but  afterward — M 

Vere  had  not  any  intention  of  tormenting; 
yet  compassion  for  Blanche  Ramsay  was  still 
strong  enough  within  him,  to  make  him  watch 
with  some  satisfaction  the  other's  embarrass- 
ment. 

"Afterward!"  Mark  retorted  peevishly. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  my  nerve  was  gone  for  the 
moment  ?" 

It  was  a  relief  at  least  to  one  of  those  two, 
when  a  servant  came  into  the  room  to  say  that 
the  doctor  had  arrived. 

Mr.  Brancepeth  was  one  of  those  whose  very 
existence,  in  time  of  great  emergency,  their  fel- 
lows are  apt  to  ignore  :  no  one,  from  first  to 
last,  had  thought  of  rousing  him.  But,  far  in 
the  night,  he  was  waked  from  a  placid  and  not 
unstertorous  slumber  by  a  light  touch  on  the 
shoulder,  and  by  a  warm  drop  falling  on  his 
brow.  Without  being  intrepid,  he  was  a  very 
self-possessed  person  ;  nevertheless,  during  his 
first  waking  moments,  he  felt  a  slight  tremor  as 
he  doubted  whether  he  saw  a  vision  or  no.  That 
white,  tear-stained  face  ought  rather  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Brown  Lady  who  was  said  to 
walk  at  Kenlis,  than  to  his  gay,  daring  wife. 
But  it  was  Laura,  and  no  other,  that  stood  sob- 
bing there — so  utterly  broken  down,  that  it  was 
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some  time  before  she  could  give  any  rational 
account  of  what  had  happened.  To  say  that 
her  husband  was  horror-struck  faintly  expresses 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  thrown.  It 
was  not  only  the  intrinsic  blackness  of  the  events 
themselves  that  affected  him  so  strongly.  If 
they  had  occurred  in  a  sphere  of  life  removed 
from  his  own,  and  they  had  been  brought  before 
him  in  his  official  capacity,  he  would  have  met 
them  with  magisterial  calmness.  But  the  fact 
of  their  having  been  enacted  under  his  very  eyes 
— though  those  eyes  chanced  to  be  closed — and 
of  all  the  actors  and  sufferers  therein  being  his 
own  intimate  acquaintance,  if  not  familiar 
friends,  seemed  to  him  to  involve  such  an  awful 
incongruity,  that  for  the  moment  he  was  fairly 
unhinged,  and  was  almost  as  incoherent  in  his 
questions  as  Laura  was  in  her  answers. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  some  who  read  these 
pages  may  partly  indorse  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Brancepeth  ;  arid  consider  such  passions  and  ca- 
lamities as  have  been  just  narrated  well  suited  to 
mediaeval  melodrama,  but  singularly  improbable 
in  a  modern  country-house,  entirely  inhabited  by 
members  of  the  upper  ten  thousand. 

The  objection  does  not  sound  hypercritical. 
Yet,  when  there  is  fever  or  venom  in  the  blood, 
it  matters  but  little  whether  its  color,  as  it  ran  in 
health,  was  of  imperial  purple  or  of  murky  red. 
Furthermore — I  will  take  leave  to  suggest  that 
we  are  in  no  material  respects  much  politer  than 
our  nearest  neighbors  beyond  seas;  and  that,  be- 
fore all  things  went  awry,  Choiseul-Praslin  held 
no  mean  rank  amongst  the  ancient  names  of 
France;  and  that  the  tragedy  wherewith  Europe 
rang  from  west  to  east  was  wrought  just  twenty- 
two  years  ago. 

A  very  heavy  heart  that  night  was  Laura 
Brancepeth's ;  but  it  would  have  been  heavier 
far,  if  the  last  thought  on  her  mind  before  she 
sank  into  a  feverish  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion, 
had  not  been,  that — prosy,  and  precise,  and  gro- 
tesque in  some  points  as  he  might  be — it  was  an 
honest,  honorable  man,  at  least,  that  lay  beside 
her:  ay,  and  that — with  all  her  recklessness — 
she  had  never  said  or  done  aught  that  need  shame 
him. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  doctor  who  had  been  summoned  to  Ken- 
lis  was  a  favorable  specimen  of  a  country  prac> 
titioner  ;  and,  when  he  was  walkingthe  hospitals, 
had  been  rather  celebrated  for  nerve  and  clever- 
ness in  the  accident-ward  ;  but  the  case  he  had 
now  to  deal  with  was  far  beyond  his  skill ;  and 
though,  after  hearing  the  nature  of  the  calamity, 
he  had  come  provided  with  divers  lenitives  and 
emollients,  he  could  only  succeed  in  mitigating 
the  torture  Alice  was  still  enduring.  With  re- 
spect to  a  permanent  cure,  he  could  hold  out 
little  more  comfort  than  Anstruther  had  given. 
Those  fearful  seams  and  scars  were  surely  indel- 
ible ;  and  even  though  the  sight  might  be  saved, 
there  was  little  chance  that  the  beautiful  gray 
eyes  would  ever  regain  their  lustrous  softness. 
As  a  matter  of  form,  without  the  faintest  idea  of 
being  useful,  he  visited  the  scenes  of  both  the 
other  catastrophes.  He  was  tolerably  callous, 
both  from  habit  and  temperament ;  but  it  was 
not  without  a  certain  emotion  that  he  laid  down 


Blanche  Ramsay's  hand,  after  searching  for  a 
pulse  in  vain  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
relief  that  he  closed  the 'door  again  on  the  corpse 
of  the  suicide. 

Few  at  Kenlis  Castle,  either  gentle  or  simple, 
closed  their  eyes  that  night  in  more  than  brief, 
broken  sleep,  and  all  were  glad  to  see  day  break, 
though  it  broke  but  gloomily. 

Laura  Brancepeth  was  up  and  dressed  be- 
times. It  was  not  that  she  had  any  thing  spe- 
cial to  do  ;  but,  when  once  awake,  she  could  not 
bear  to  be  still.  She  did  not  think  of  leaving 
her  rooms,  and  had  just  been  trying  to  swallow 
some  slight  refreshment,  when  her  husband,  who 
had  risen  still  earlier,  came  in. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  disturb  you;  but  Major 
Gauntlet  is  so  very  anxious  to  see  you,  I  could 
not  refuse  to  ask  whether  you  were  equal  to  it. 
If  you  are,  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  kindness." 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  she  said  ;  "and  I  am  not 
a. bit  surprised  at  his  wishing  to  see  me." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Gauntlet  entered 
alone.  His  face  was  very  pale,  but  perfectly  com- 
posed, as  were  his  voice  and  manner. 

"You. will  guess  that  I  should  not  have  in- 
truded on  you  at  such  a  time  without  a  purpose. 
I  have  come  to  ask  you  a  great  kindness.  I  do 
not  think  you  will  refuse  it,  though  if  you  should 
do  so,  I  shall  not  take  it  in  ill  part.  Before  I 
leave  this  place — and  I  do  so  within  the  hour — I 
should  like  to  see  her  just  once ;  and  I  want  you 
to  go  with  me  as  far  as  the  door.  Wait — don't 
decide  till  you  have  listened  a  minute  longer.  If 
I  had  ever  spoken  one  word  to  her  who  is  an  an- 
gel now,  that  could  shame  her  where  she  is  gone, 
either  in  jest  or  seriously,  I  would  not  ask  you 
this.  Ah — I  see  you  believe  me  without  an  oath ; 
but,  if  I  swore  it  on  my  death-bed,  perhaps  the 
world  would  only  half  believe.  What  has  hap- 
pened here  will  be  more  than  a  nine-days'  won- 
der ;  and  the  scandal-mongers  won't  leave  a  blank 
in  their  romance  if  they  can  help  it.  I  would 
not  have  one  stone  cast  at  her  on  my  account. 
They  may  say  I  loved  her — so  I  did,  God  alone 
knows  how  dearly — but  they  can  hardly  say  that 
I  meant  dishonor,  if  my  last  visit  to  her  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  kind  woman  who  was  her  nearest 
friend." 

The  earnestness  with  which  they  were  uttered 
made  the  simple  words  almost  eloquent ;  and 
Laura  Brancepeth's  heart  glowed  as  she  held  out 
her  hand  frankly. 

"  I  do  believe  you  ;  and  I  never  hesitated  from 
the  first,  though  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  the  end. 
I  will  come  with  you  at  once." 

So  those  two  went  together — treading  softly, 
though  on  the  thick  carpet  their  steps  made  no 
echo — to  the  door  of  the  chamber  where  the  re- 
mains of  Blanche  Ramsay  lay  ;  and  Laura  stood 
and  watched  without,  whilst  the  other  went  in, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Through  that  door 
it  is  not  needful  we  should  follow. 

Many  years  ago,  walking  after  nightfall  through 
the  streets  of  a  town  in  Northern  Italy,  I  came 
upon  an  open  porch  through  which  poured  a  flood 
of  light  from  many  tapers.  On  a  couch,  just 
withinside — in  an  attitude,  not  of  death,  but  of 
sleep,  for  the  head  was  propped  up  by  a  silken 
pillow — lav  a  corpse — the  corpse  of  a  young,  fair 
woman  ;  there  was  a  bright  garland  on  the  deftly- 
braded  hair,  round  the  neck  a  golden  chain,  and 
on  the  waxen  arms  and  fingers,  jewels  not  a 
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few.  I  have  looked  upon  some  grewsome  sights 
since,  but  never  on  one  that  shocked  me  so  thor- 
oughly. I  thought  then,  and  I  think  now,  that 
of  all  this  earth's  pomps  and  vanities,  the  least 
pardonable  are  funeral  parades.  Whilst  the  world 
lasts  ceremonials  will  endure ;  and  when  great 
men' fall  in  Israel  perhaps  there  needs  must  be 
lyings-in-state.  Yet  those  of  lowlier  degree  may 
well  hope  for  peace  and  privacy  on  their  bier,  if 
they  have  found  them  not  elsewhere.  Even  in 
a  marionette-show,  it  is  well  to  cover  decently,  if 
not  reverently,  the  face  of  the  puppet-corpse. 

The  minutes  that  she  watched  seemed  to  La 
Reine  almost  endless  ;  yet  probably  not  ten  had 
elapsed  when  the  door  opened  again,  and  Gaunt- 
let came  out.  His  countenance  was  not  more  dis- 
turbed than  it  had  been  when  he  entered ;  but, 
as  he  closed  his  lips  quickly  after  a  vain  effort  to 
speak,  even  under  his  thick  mustache  they  could 
be  seen  quivering  and  trembling:  deathly  cold 
those  same  lips  felt  when,  a  second  later,  they 
were  pressed  on  Laura's  hand  in  grateful  farewell. 
Neither  could  she  repress  a  slight  shiver,  as  she 
guessed  where  they  had  caught  their  chill. 

That  silent  leave-taking  was  the  only  one  that 
Gauntlet  exchanged  with  any  soul  at  Kenlis. 
He  walked  straight  from  that  spot  out  into  the 
open  air ;  leaving  word,  as  he  passed  through  the 
hall,  that  his  servant  was  to  follow  him  with  the 
carriage  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  nearest 
station.  Neither  did  he  turn  his  head  or  look 
backward,  till  Kenlis  Castle  was  hidden  from 
view. 

It  was  long  before  Laura  Brancepeth  could 
muster  courage  to  enter  the  chamber  at  the  thresh- 
old of  which  she  had  been  watching ;  but  having 
once  entered,  she  was  in  no  haste  to  leave  it ;  and 
when  she  did  so.  it  was  with  a  calm  on  her  spirit 
which  was  not  after  violently  disturbed. 

The  master  of  Kenlis  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  apartment  after  an  interview  with  the  doc- 
tor, and  would  see  no  one  but  Alsager;  to  the 
latter  fell  the  direction  of  all  funeral  arrange- 
ments. Only  on  one  point  did  Mark  interfere, 
but  there  he  was  stubborn.  Vere's  suggestion, 
that  it  might  stifle  scandal  if  Anstruther's  body 
was  allowed  to  remain  where  it  lay  to  await'  the 
necessary  inquiry,  he  utterly  set  at  naught,  and 
was  scarcely  induced  to  grant  the  shelter  of  a  dis- 
used outbuilding.  The  other  went  so  far  as  to 
hint,  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in  finding 
bearers  willing  to  carry  forth  the  ghastly  burden ; 
for,  putting  superstition  out  of  the  question,  the 
servants  were  fairly  demoralized  by  the  events  of 
last  night.  The  next  minute  he  repented  of  his 
caution ;  and  was  haunted  long  afterward  by  the 
expression  on  Ramsay's  face  as  he  made  answer. 
You  had  better  find  them  soon,  as  you  are 
so  squeamish  about  scandal ;  or— I'll  cast  the  car- 
rion out  with  my  own  hands." 

After  this  one  outbreak  he  relapsed  into  sullen 
silence ;  and  when  advertised  of  Gauntlet's  ab- 
rupt departure  only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
to  imply  that  it  was  just  what  he  had  expected, 
and  did  not  concern  him  in  the  least.  Yet,  in 
the  midst  of  this  apathy,  he  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  something— not  with  any  eagerness  or  impa- 
tience, but  with  the  expectation  of  one  who  knows 
sooner  or  later  it  must  come. 

Though  she  was  any  thing  but  robust  in  ap- 
pearance, Alice  Irving  must  have  possessed  an 
exceptionally  good  constitution.  Her  system  had 


so  far  resisted  a  shock  that  would  have  shattered 
many  athletic  ones,  that  she  had  kept  her  con- 
sciousness throughout ;  and,  as  the  pain  abated, 
it  seemed  as  if  she  might  even  escape  the  serious 
danger  of  fever  ;  neither  was  her  strength  mate- 
rially prostrated.  The  fingers  only  of  one  of  her 
hands  were  injured,  where  they  had  touched  the 
sponge  scarcely  soaked  in  the  lotion ;  and  she 
could  use  her  hand  perfectly.  Her  sight  was  not 
at  all  affected,  though  her  eyes  had  suffered  some- 
what from  the  inflammation  around.  So  when 
she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  short  note, 
the  doctor  who  remained  in  attendance  objected 
only  faintly ;  indeed,  he  thought  the  risk  thus  in- 
curred would  be  less  than  that  of  the  irritation 
and  anxiety  which  might  follow  on  prohibition. 

This  is  what  Alice  Irving  wrote,  and  what  a 
few  minutes  later  Mark  Ramsay  read : 

"  They  say  my  life  is  safe,  and  I  am  glad — or 
I  ought  to  be  glad,  I  am  so  little  fit  to  die — but 
there  is  still  danger  of  nervous  fever.  While  I 
am  sure  of  my  senses  I  will  write ;  perhaps  I 
shall  be  quieter  when  it  is  done.  Before  you 
opened  this  note,  you  guessed  it  came  to  say 
good-bye— not  good-bye  for  a  little  while,  or  for 
so  many  months  or  years — but  forever  and  ever. 

"It  is  not  an  easy  word  to  write,  and  it  does 
not  make  it  easier  that  we  have  both  well  de- 
served what  has  come  upon  us.  Yes,  upon  us; 
for  I  know  that  your  sufferings,  in  another  way, 
are  not  much  lighter  than  mine.  I  am  not,  and 
never  shall  be,  a  good  Christian.  It  was  a  sin  to 
listen,  as  I  have  listened,  to  much  that  you  have 
said  ;  yet  I  scarcely  repent  it  even  now/  Never- 
theless I  know — and  you  know — that  if  I  could 
have  foreseen  the  least  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences, I  never  should  have  listened.  Even  if 
I  were  the  same  Alice  that  stood  by  your  side 
yesterday,  I  hope— I  can  not  be  sure,  but  I  do 
hope — that  I  should  still  be  able  to  say  that,  of 
my  own  free  will,  you  and  I  shall  never  meet 
again.  If  no  judgment  had  fallen  upon  me,  there 
never  could  have  been  happiness  for  us  two  after 
last  night. 

"If  you  ever  cared  for  me  at  all,  you  will  help 
me  now.  .  For  pity's  sake  do  not  prevent  my  go- 
ing home  as  soon  as  I  can  be  moved — to  lie  here 
is  worse  than  the  burning.  And  do  not  let  your 
eyes  rest  upon  me,  even  for  a  second — that  I 
could  not  bear. 

"And  now  we  will  go  our  several  ways.  In 
spite  of  all,  I  will  believe  yours  will  not  always 
be  dark  and  lonely.  As  for  me,  I  shall  at  lea"st 
never  again  have  to  fight  with  temptation ;  and 
I  trust  the  time  yet  may  come  when,  without 
blasphemy,  I  may  pray  God  to  forgive  us  both, 
and  to  bless  you  always.  A.  I." 

In  a  strange  medley  of  emotions,  Mark  pon- 
dered over  the  almost 'illegible  lines.  The  ensu- 
ing horrors  had  not  abated  the  bitterness  of  the 
wrath  and  disappointment,  aroused  in  him  by  the 
first  disaster ;  nevertheless,  the  beauty  that  had 
bewitched  him  seemed  already  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and,  though  he  chafed  savagely  over  the 
loss  thereof,  he  coveted  it  no  longer.  He  had 
worked  himself  into  such  a  dread  of  an  inter- 
view with  Alice,  that  the  certainty  of  its  being 
deferred  indefinitely,  if  not  forever,  was  an  in- 
tense relief.  There  was  no  pain  or  peril  that  this 
man  would  not  have  incurred  in  pursuit  of  his 
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heart's  desire ;    but  he  shrank,  like  the  merest  j 
coward,  from  the  slightest  annoyance  that  must  ; 
needs  be  profitless.     Selfishness  in  this  man  was 
sublimed.     If  he  could  have  followed  his  strong- 
est impulse,  he  would  have  set  a  hundred  leagues 
that  night   betwixt    himself   and  Kenlis ;    and 
would  have  tried  on  the  morrow,  whether  some- 
where on  earth  there  could  not — even  for  such  a 
blow  as  that  which  had  smitten  him — be  found 
anodynes. 

His  meditations,  whatsoever  they  were,  were 
brief;  and  his  answer  certainly  was  not  long  in 
penning. 

"  You  are  far  stronger  than  I  if  you  can  hope  ; 
and  far  braver,  if  you  dare  to  look  forward  or 
backward.  But  you  shall  have  your  will,  now 
and  henceforth,  neither  less  nor  more  than  you 
should  have  had  it  yesterday.  Our  ways  shall 
lie  apart — whilst  it  pleases  you.  Only  remember 
this.  Whilst  I  have  strength  and  sense  left, 
wherever  I  may  be,  if  you  say  '  Come,'  there  is 
no  power  short  of  miracle  shall  hold  me  back 
from  you  an  hour." 

Was  the  curtness  of  the  farewell  designed  in 
kindness  or  in  cruelty  ?  Were  the  words  when 
they  were  written  sincere,  or  designed  to  lie  ? 
How  often  Alice  Irving  asked  those  questions  of 
herself,  in  the  dreary  after-time,  may  hardly  be 
imagined.  She  seldom  dared  wait  for  her  own 
heart's  reply — much  less  put  the  doubt  to  the 
proof. 

But  perchance  Mark  Ramsay  may  yet  hay&  to 
answer  them  in  a  Court  where  casuistry  has  nev- 
er yet  availed,  and  where  the  stubbornest  crimi- 
nal has  never  yet  declined  to  plead. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WITH  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  Blanche 
Ellerslie,  it  is  fitting  that  this  tale  should  end. 
Neither  concerning  the  events  immediately  con- 
nected therewith  is  much  more  to  be  recorded. 

Into  one  only  of  the  catastrophes  that  had  oe- 
curred  at  the  Castle,  inquiry  was  made.  Mrs. 
Ramsay  had  notoriously  so  long  been  ailing,  and 
there  was  so  little  mystery  about  the  manner  of 
her  death — especially  as  it  happened  in  Laura 
Brancepeth's  presence — that  they  forbore  to  dis- 
quiet her  further.  With  no  pomp,  yet  with  all 
decent  observance,  they  laid  her  in  the  family 
vault,  under  a  great  whispering  birch.  And  let 
us  hope  she  rests  there  not  less  peacefully  be- 
cause none  of  her  kith  and  kin  sleep  near :  for 
never  before,  within  man's  memory,  had  any 
strange  coffin  been  lowered  amongst  those  bear- 
ing the  name  and  scutcheon  of  Kenlis. 

With  George  Anstruther  it  was  different.  To 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  one  witness  only 
could  speak,  and  from  this  one  he  got  no  more 
mercy  dead  than  he  would  have  met  with  living. 
If  Mark  Ramsay  did  not  stoop  to  exaggeration, 
that  he  extenuated  nothing  is  most  sure ;  and, 
albeit  his  testimony  was  delivered  with  perfect 
calmness,  more  than  one  of  his  hearers  were 
aware  of  a  scarcely  suppressed  rancor.  One  of 
these — a  shrewd  old  tacksman  —  put  into  words 
the  thought  that  was  probably  in  the  minds  of 
more  than  one  of  his  fellows. 


"  He  was  ower  quick  for  ye?"  quoth  David 
Anderson,  repeating  Ramsay's  words.  "  Ay, 
mon  ;  I  sare  misdoot  there  are  twa  sides  to  that. 
It  was  written  that  there  suld  be  murder  in  this 
house  the  nicht ;  but  that  it  wad  be  self-mur- 
der was  nae  sae  sure.  Guid  save  us  a' !  The 
auld  enemy  has  been  recht  busy  here,  and  aiblins 
mair  souls  than  his  that  lies  streekit  yonder  hae 
fallen  intil  his  net." 

But  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  impute 
malice  to  the  laird  of  Kenlis,  imputed  not  to  him 
false  witness.  Indeed,  his  evidence,  had  it  not 
been  amply  corroborated  by  that  of  the  surgeon, 
bore  too  palpably  the  stamp  of  truth,  that,  had 
the  inquest  been  conducted  according  to  "  crown- 
er's  quest  law,"  some  charitable  jurors — insisting 
on  the  utter  absence  of  motive  in  Anstruther's 
first  crime— might  possibly  have  prevailed  with 
their  associates  so  far  as  to  bring  in  a  milder  ver- 
dict of  insanity. 

But  the  procurator-fiscal  was  a  stern  elder  of 
the  Kirk,  and  would  have  held  such  misplaced 
leniency  little  less  than  compounding  with  felony 
—not  to  say  making  an  actual  compromise  with 
Sathanas.  If  crime  had  been  wrought  in  high 
places,  the  more  reason  it  should  be  fittingly 
branded,  and  not  be  wrapped  up  delicately.  In 
fine,  over  George  Anstruther  no  burial  service 
was  read,  and  few  of  those  dwelling  in  or  near 
Kenlis  know  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

When  all  these  things  were  reported  in  town, 
the  posthumous  disgrace  attaching  to  their  com- 
rade caused  greater  scandal  at  the  Orion  than  all 
the  other  horrors.  Even  an  Orionite  could  not 
be  considered  exempt  from  mental  aberration  any 
more  than  from  any  other  ill  to  which  flesh  is 
heir.  But  to  the  steady,  sponsible  bodies  pre- 
ponderating there — who  even  when  they  plunged 
did  it  too  methodically  to  ruffle  the  surface  of 
propriety — it  seemed  incredible  that  an  associate, 
whom  they  had  been  used  to  revere  as  a  club  au- 
thority —  Anstruther  was  actually  on  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time— should  even  after  his  decease 
have  lain  under  felonious  taint. 

"He  must  have  been  mad,"  they  agreed  al- 
most unanimously.  Many  had  noticed,  though 
they  had  never  chosen  to  mention  it  till  now,  a 
very  queer  look  in  his  eyes  :  for  a  full  year  past 
there  had  been  a  strange  abruptness  in  his  man- 
ner, and — there  were  fewer  still  who  could  re- 
member this — occasional  signs  of  weakness  in 
his  play. 

* '  Insanity  ?  Of  course  it  was, ''  Lord  Blanch- 
mayne  growled.  "Any  decent  English  jury 
would  have  brought  it  in  so — and  that  would 
have  been  the  result  of  the  inquiry  yonder,  if  it 
had  been  held  over  a  shopkeeper ;  but  there's  no 
such  d— d  democrat  as  your  Free-kirk  deacon. 
He  never,  misses  a  chance  of  snapping  at  a  gen- 
tleman, alive  or  dead." 

Truly,  so  far  as  devotion  to  any  form  of  doc- 
trine— established  or  disestablished — was  con- 
cerned, the  Viscount  might  be  presumed  to  speak 
impartially. 

Besides  him,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
still  considered  George  Anstruther  to  have  been 
an  ill-used  person,  and  rather  a  victim  of  ap- 
pearances, or  of  misconception,  than  as  morally 
criminal. 

Before  either  the  funeral  or  the  inquiry  took 
place,  the  Irvings  had  returned  to  Drumour. 
The  doctor,  knowing  nothing  of  the  undercur- 
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rent  at  work,  but  judging  simply  from  what  he  [  The  moors  were  caught  up  directly  they  ap- 
sa\v  on  the  surface,  decided  that  there  would  be  peared  in  the  market ;  but  if  residence  at  Kenlis 
less  danger  in  a  removal,  than  in  the  strain  to  had  been  thrown  in,  it  would  have  hindered  rather 
which  Alice's  nerves  must  needs  be  subjected  !  than  advance  the  hiring— for  a  very  simple  rea- 
if  she  remained  on  the  scene  of  her  disaster,  j  son :  the  place  has  such  an  evil  name  now,  that 
Her  strength  still  kept  up  wonderfully,  and  she  I  if  a  tenant  could  be  found  hardy  enough  to  inhab- 
walked  to  the  carriage  that  was  to  take  her  home  !  it  it,  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  <o  find  a 
without  faltering  or  tottering  ;  but  as  she  passed  i  household  to  minister  to  him  there.  There  is 
out  through  the  great  gloomy  hall,  there  broke  nothing  more  infectious  than  superstition,  and  the 
from  under  the  triple  veil  that  fell  to  her  waist,  skeptical  Southern  serving-man,  who  has  once 
one  dreadful  sob — scarcely  less  piteous  than  the  succumbed  to  ferrors  —  visible  or  invisible  —  is 
first  wail  of  her  despairing  agony.  more  helplessly  subdued  than  the  most  credulous 

Rumors though  only  vague  "rumors — of  the  j  Highland  crone.       The  Brown  Lady  may  roam 

truth  had  got  abroad  amongst  the  servants  at  at  will  through  the  echoing  corridors,  and  it  is 
Kenlis,  and  they  liked  their  dead  mistress  too  whispered  that  now  she  walks  not  always  alone, 
well  to  have  any  kindly  feeling  toward  Alice  Ir-  Strange  things  are  reported  to  have  been  seen 
ving.  Nevertheless  not  one  of  the  few  who  saw  and  heard  by  those  who  staid  behind,  after  the 
her  depart,  withheld  from  her  some  compassion,  j  departure  of  the  last  guest  that  will  tarry  there 
Mark  Ramsav  was  not  among  these;  nor  was  he  j  for  many  a  day  to  come,  to  set  the  castle  in  order. 


even  made  aware  of  the  precise  time  of  Irving's 
departure. 


The  natives,  who,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
old  housekeeper  mentioned  above,  were  left  in 


The  subject  had  not  once  been  broached  be-  charge  to  keep  the  furniture  from  falling  into 
twixt  the  'father  and  daughter,  yet  both  were  |  decay,  sleep  without  the  walls,  and  perform  their 
equally  aware  that,  after  that  evening,  they  would  duty  always  betwixt  dawn  and  sunset.  Scarce 
set  foot  in  Kenlis  no  more.  The  former  had  as-  one"  of  them,  even  at  high  noon,  would  be  bribed 
sented  at  once  to  the  removal,  and  had  made  no  to  go  down  the  dark  passage,  at  the  farther  end 
attempt  to  take  any  leave  of  his  host — contenting  \  of  which  is  a  room  fast  locked  and  barred — the 


himself  with  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  not  intrude  himself  on  the  other  till 
after  the  funeral. 

Irving  was  indeed  more  crushed  by  this  blow 
than  by  any  which  had  reached  him  —  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  weight,  as  of  its 
exceeding  strangeness.  The  more  he  pondered, 
the  less  he  saw  his  way  through  the  future.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  to  be  constantly  in  presence 
of  such  a  calamity  as  had  befallen  Alice  would  be 
more  than  he  could  endure;  for  you  must  remem- 
ber that  this  man,  without  being  in  the  least  sen- 
sitive, was  wonderfully  fastidious.  To  look  on 
any  physical  deformity  whatsoever  was  to  him — 
although  he  might  have  no  special  interest  there- 
in —  even  more  disagreeable  than  listening  to 
singing  or  music  played  out  of  tune.  Yet  he 
never  dreamed  of  separating  himself  from  his 
daughter.  To  this  man's  selfishness,  you  see, 
there  were  limits.  However,  though  he  gave  no 
outward  signs  of  these  misgivings,  then  and  long 
afterward  he  behaved  himself  toward  his  daugh- 
ter with  tact,  if  not  tenderness,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  more  perfect  parent. 

Throughout  that  autumn  and  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, those  two  remained  at  Drumour.  In  the 
spring  they  went  abroad  again,  and  have  not 
since  returned  thither. 

Drumour  has  been  leased  for  a  term  of  years 
to  a  wealthy  Glaswegian,  who — having  no  more 
eyes  for  beauties  of  nature  than  for  the  points  of 
a  picture — looks  on  the  place  as  a  mere  shooting- 
lodge,  and  neglects  it  accordingly.  The  lawn  has 
lost  its  soft  velvet  sheen,  and  the  parterres  glisten 
no  longer  \\ke/>taques  of  ruby  or  turquoise  enamel, 
and  the  creepers  that  used  to  twine  lovingly  around 
Alice's  casement  flaunt  or  trail  at  their  own  will 
or  the  caprice  of  breeze  or  rain. 

But,  desolate  as  the  house  may  be,  it  is  bright 
and  cheerful  compared  to  the  castle  you  wot  of 
hard  by.  At  Drumour  at  least  there  are  signs 
and  sounds  of  life  sometimes — though  of  a  rough 
boisterous  sort  —  whilst  at  Kenlis,  there  broods 
always  a  stillness  worse  than  the  stillness  of  death 
—the  stillness  of  a  curse. 


room  where  George  Anstruther  escaped  out  of 
Mark  Ramsay's  hands  to  fall  into  those  of  a 
mightier  if  not  a  more  merciful  judge. 

As  for  the  Master  of  Kenlis,  though  he  has 
wandered  since  far  and  wide,  he  has  never  wan- 
dered home.  It  is  this  constant  restlessness  that 
is  the  most  remarkable  change  in  the  man.  He 
was  always  fond  of  travelling,  but  he  had  taken 
it  heretofore  in  the  same  listless,  easy-going  way 
that  marked  his  pursuit  of  all  other  amusements ; 
but  now  he  seems  incapable  of  abiding  more  than 
the  shortest  space  in  any  one  spot.  The  anxiety 
to  be  gone  is  not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  liveli- 
ness or  dullness  of  the  place  of  sojourn.  After  his 
first  year— during  which  time  no  one  knew  much 
of  his  movements — he  has  not  affected  to  shun 
society — that  is,  foreign  society ;  for  England  and 
he  have  been  strangers  since  the  events  recorded 
above.  And  society  outre  mer  receives  him  ami- 
ably, if  not  cordially.  He  had  been  unhappy  in 
his  conjugal  relations,  of  course ;  but  what  else 
could  be  expected  in  a  land  where  the  sale  of 
wives  is  scarcely  obsolete  ?  The  same  thing  would 
apply  to  so  many  milors,  and  if  Mark's  story  was 
a  little  worse  than  those  of  others,  it  might  be 
imputed  to  his  having  a  little  less  than  his  share" 
of  Britannic  phlegm. 

Does  he  himself  look  so  lightly  on  his  path  ? 

That  is  a  question  no  one  can  answer,  not  even 
Vere  Alsager.  Indeed,  though  there  is  nothing 
like  enmity,  overt  or  covert  between  the  two,  they 
have  seldom  been  seen  together  since  they  parted 
at  Kenlis,  and  no  man  or  woman  now  is  supposed 
to  be  in  Ramsay's  confidence.  Neither  can  it  be 
known  whether  he  would  have  had  the  courage  to 
keep  the  promise  conveyed  in  his  last  letter  to 
Alice  ;  for  she  has  never  written  to  say  "  come," 
and,  I  think,  never  will. 

Probably  this  thread  has  been  plucked  out  for- 
ever from  the  web  of  Ramsay's  life.  Yet  in  the 
plucking  forth,  the  whole  fabric  was  frayed  and 
tangled  past  the  mending.  The  woman  whom  he 
swore  to  honor  and  cherish,  he  remembers  only 
with  vague  self-reproach  and  compassion — and  a 
regret,  not  altogether  selfish,  that  she  ever  crossed 
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his  path ;  but  the  woman  whom  to  love  was  dis- 
honor, and  whose  shame  he  meditated,  though 
he  accomplished  it  not,  he  remembers  with  a  bit- 
terness that  none  of  the  distractions  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  seek  have  yet  effaced.  It  may  be,  that 
Ermengild  von  Adlersberg's  pupil  has  not  yet 
wrought  out  his  full  tale  of  misdoing  ;  but  assu- 
redly there  are  certain  stings  which  pierce  some- 
times sharply  enough  through  the  hide  of  his 
cruel  philosophy.  Perhaps,  with  that  solitary 
exception,  there  are  none  living  who  wish  it  oth- 
erwise. 

Ramsay  and  Alice's  father  have  met  once  only ; 
at  Baden.  Both  doubtless  would  have  avoided 
the  encounter,  had  it  been  possible ;  but  to  the 
latter  it  seemed  especially  unwelcome.  His  cour- 
tesy was  of  the  coldest,  and  his  answers  to  the 
other's  inquiries  of  the  briefest.  He  simply  said 
that  Alice  was  as  well  as  she  ever  would  be, 
and  then  changed  the  subject  decisively.  Irving' s 
face  was  not  in  the  habit  of  telling  tales,  never- 
theless Mark  was  not  deceived  for  a  moment 
as  to  the  state  of  the  other's  feelings  toward  him- 
self. 

Familiarity  with  Alice's  calamity  had  not  made 
Irving  hate  less  the  man  but  for  whom  it  would 
never  have  been.  He  hated  him  moreover — 
though  perchance  he  himself  would  not  have 
acted  otherwise  —  fof  having  since  then^  stood 
aloof,  making  no  tender  of  reparation.  'It  was 
for  her  sake  alone  that  he  kept  back  some  bitter 
words  that  were  just  on  his  lips. 

Irving  did  not  mention  that  meeting  when  after 
his  gambling  bout  he  went  back  to  the  place  of 
Alice's  retreat.  They  lived  at  Baden  during  the 
winter  ;  but  before  the  earliest  visitors  appeared, 
they  retired  to  a  quiet  hamlet  far  up  the  Schwartz- 
wald,  where  even  yet  the  peasantry  have  not 
ceased  to  look  wonderingly  after  the  graceful  lady 
whose  face  has  never  been  seen  unveiled. 

We  will  leave  them  there. 

La  Reine  Gaillarde  has  not  abdicated  her  sove- 
reignty ;  but  if  her  laugh  rings  out  joyously  at 
times,  it  rings  not  so  often  as  heretofore.  She  has 
never  quite  shaken  off  the  weight  that  settled  down 
on  her  spirits  that  terrible  night  at  Kenlis.  Some 
of  her  many  friends  like  her  the  better  for  the 
chastening  of  her  reckless  mood. 

Chiefest  among  these  is  Major  Gauntlet.  Oddly 
enough  even  scandal-mongers  have  forborne  to 
cavil  at  their  intimacy ;  yet  there  is  a  secret  be- 
twixt those  two  of  which  the  world  knows  noth- 
ing, and  of  which  they  themselves  seldom  care 
to  speak.  It  may  be  that  the  big,  brave  heart 
will  be  open  some  day  to  receive  with  du§  honor 


one  worthy  to  be  enthroned  there ;  but  thus  far, 
Oswald  has  never  breathed  in  any  woman's  ear 
even  such  words  as  he  was  not  ashamed  to  speak 
to  the  wife  of  Mark  Ramsay. 

Lady  Nithsdale  is  as  light  of  heart  and  foot 
as  ever,  and  still  lures  her  husband  on  to  follow 
at  a  respectable  distance  along  the  flowery  paths 
it  pleases  her  to  tread ;  and  Regy  Avenel  is  still 
her  prime  minister  and  celibate. 

Though  Nina  Marston  still  keeps  her  maiden 
name,  she  will  be  Nina  Hampton,  they  say,  be- 
fore the  summer  is  out :  and,  though  a  few  may 
envy,  not  many  hate  her  for  having  drawn  a 
quaterne  in  the  matrimonial  tombola. 

You  will  scarcely  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Horace  Kendall  has  had  no  chance  of  repeating 
the  bold  stroke  for  fortune  that  he  missed  so  nar- 
rowly. The  mysterious  allowance  with  which  he 
started  in  life  lapsed  long  ago,  soon  after  the  time 
when  the  news  came  home  that  his  god-father, 
Vernon  of  Vernon  Mallory,  had  gone  to  his  rest, 
or — unrest.  He  is  reported  to  be  studying  hard 
in  Italy  now,  with  a  view  to  turn  his  voice  to 
substantial  account.  With  professional  attrac- 
tions thrown  in,  he  may  emulate  Camille  Des- 
moulins  before  all  is  done. 

In  this  weak,  erring  world  of  ours,  desiderium 
tarn  cari  capitis  is  not  always  measured  by  in- 
'  trinsic  worth.  Often  to  the  wisest  and  most  vir- 
tuous, even  after  their  decease,  more  justice  is 
done  by  strangers  who  knew  them  only  by  repute 
than  by  those  who  knew  them  familiarly. 

In  ancient  time  there  lived  a  pious  person, 
who,  having  walked  long  before  the  Lord,  in  stern 
uprightness,  was  duly  canonized.  Concerning 
the  new-made  saint  a  man  scarcely  less  pious, 
though  less  austere,  thus  expressed  himself: 

"Let  us  intercede  yet  more  earnestly  for  the 
peace  of  the  dead,  now  that  he  hath  gone  among 
them." 

When  Lady  Peverell  is  removed  to  a  better — 
it  can  scarcely  be  a  higher — sphere,  I  think  even 
amongst  the  children  she  has  dragooned  into 
helplessness,  if  they  were  not  goaded  to  rebellion, 
or  amongst  the  poor  who  have  eaten  the  acrid 
bread  of  her  charity,  will  be  found  regret,  so  last- 
ing and  sincere,  as  was  wasted — if  you  will  have 
it  so — on  frail  Blanche  Ellerslie. 

Though  the  loss  left  its  mark  on  none  so  deep- 
ly as  on  Gauntlet  and  Vane,  there  are  others  be- 
sides—"not  more  given  to  the  melting  mood — who 
never  remember  without  bitterness  the  progress 
!  of  her  punishment,  and  who  never  see,  without  a 
i  sinking  of  the  heart,  the  years  bring  round  the 
'  day  on  which  the  grace-blow  was  dealt. 


THE    END. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   RIVERSIDE. 

"  How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  —  so  brave 
and  noble  and  self-devoted  1  Oh !  I  can't 
tell  you  what  I  feel ;  nothing  I  could  say 
would  be  half  strong  enough.  I  only  know 
that  you  have  saved  ray  life  at  the  risk  of 
your  own,  and  that  I  shall  never,  never 
cease  to  be  grateful." 

The  speaker  was  a  dark-eyed,  dark-haired 
'young  lady,  with  a  figure  and  carriage  which 
it  might  have  been  possible  under  ordinary 
circumstances  to  characterize  as  distin 
guished,  but  who  just  now  was  looking 
rather  limp  and  undignified  by  reason  of  be- 
ing very  wet.  Very  wet  indeed  she  was ; 
and  not  wet  merely  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  may  be  used  of  one  who  has  been 
caught  in  the  rain  without  an  umbrella,  but 
with  water  streaming  from  her  dishevelled 
hair  and  muddy  clothes  so  as  to  make  a  sort 
of  pool  all  around  her. 

The  person  whom  she  was  addressing 
was  a  young  man  in  like  plight  to  herself. 
It  was  evident  that  the  pair  had  just  come 
out  of  a  rapid  little  river  which  ran  by  close 
to  where  they  stood,  gleaming  saucily  in  the 
sunlight,  and  bearing  away  in  triumph  a 
smart  hat  and  feather  and  a  large  white 
sheet  of  what  looked  like  drawing-paper. 
Behind  the  young  lady  lay  an  overturned 
camp-stool  and  a  sketching  portfolio  with  its 
contents  scattered.  Apparently  a  study  of 
river  scenery  had  lately  been  in  progress  at 
this  spot.  The  couple  thus  oddly  circum- 
stanced were  quite  alone,  all  trace  of  human 
habitation  being  shut  out  from  view  by  the 
thick  woods  which  skirted  the  stream  on 
each  side,  only  just  leaving  room  for  a  nar- 
row footpath  between  the  rich  summer  foli- 
age and  the  water's  edge. 

"What  do  I  not  owe  you?"  resumed  the 
young  lady,  clasping  her  hands  fervently  to- 
gether, regardless  of  the  wet  mud  with 
which  they  were  most  unromantically  plas- 
tered. "  But  for  you  where  should  I  have 
been  by  this  time  ?  It  makes  me  tremble  to 
think  of  it.  And  suppose  you  had  been 
lost,  too,  in  the  attempt  —  how  could  I  ever 
have  forgiven  myself?  Oh,  how  brave  you 
must  be,  how  wonderfully  brave  !  For  the 
sake  of  a  stranger,  never  seen  before  to-day, 
to  expose  yourself  to  so  terrible  a  danger  — 
it  was  heroic." 


"  I  don't  suppose  it  was  so  very  danger- 
ous," said  the  young  man,  blushing,  while 
he  nervously  rubbed  a  spot  of  mud  deeper 
into  his  coat-sleeve.  "  The  river  is  rather 
nasty  about  here  certainly,  but  I  can  swim, 
you  know,  and  we  were  close  to  the  edge. 
Oh !  I  can  tell  you  I  wasn't  a  bit  afraid." 

"No,  of  course  you  were  not,  a  brave 
man  like  you  never  is  afraid,  —  never  for 
himself  at  least.  But  I  know  it  was  danger- 
ous, dreadfully  dangerous,  though  you  try 
to  make  so  light  of  it.  What!  suppose  I 
had  lost  my  presence  of  mind  and  struggled ; 
we  should  both  have  gone  down  —  both 
have  been  engulfed  —  together;  one  reads 
of  such  things  every  day." 

"  Well,  so  one  does,"  admitted  the  youn£ 
man,  lowering  his  eyes  modestly.  "But 
you  see  I  just  took  my  chance  of  that;  it 
don't  do  to  shilly-shally  when  life  and  death 
are  at  stake.  And  I  can  tell  you  I  thought  no 
more  at  the  time  of  jumping  in  after  you 
than  —  than  you  do  of  sitting  down  to  din- 
ner. It  seemed  to  come  really  quite  natu- 
ral." / 

"  I  am  sure  it  did,  I  know  it  did,"  said 
the  young  lady,  enthusiastically.  "  But  for 
all  that,  you  can  not  prevent  me  from  being 
grateful  as  long  as  I  live,  and  my  friends 
for  me,  —  I  can  answer  for  them.  Oh !  when 
my  aunt  hears  —  What  is  your  name  ?  She 
will  want  to  know  whom  she  has  to  thank, 
and  so  shall  I.  But  stay ;  is  it  possible  that 
I  have  ever  seen  you  before?  I  seem  to 
fancy  that  I  have,  but  at  this  moment  I  for- 
get —  How  stupid  I  am  to  be  sure !  " 

She  looked  at  him  again  with  an  ai  r  of 
perplexed  semi- recognition.  He  was  a  slim, 
young-looking  man,  apparently  not  more 
than  one  or  two-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
with  regular  though  rather  small  features,  a 
clear,  fresh-colored  complexion,  a  profusion 
of  wavy  light  auburn  hair,  abundant  whiskers 
of  the  same  color,  and  a  slight  shade  over 
the  upper  lip  showed  that  an  equally  abun- 
dant mustache  was  ready  to  develop  itself 
"lad  it  been  permitted."  He  was  well-dressed 

—  or  at  least  it  was  visible  through  the  dev- 
astation caused  by  mud  and  water  that  he 
lad  been  well-dressed  a  few  minutes  before 

—  in  a  neat  suit  of  black,  surmounted  by 
a  carefully  disposed  white  necktie.     But 
;hough  the  young  lady  was  able  to  make  out 
all  this  for  herself,  and  felt  sure  besides 
;hat    she  had  seen    him  somewhere  very 
"ately,  she  did  not  advance  a  step  further 
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toward  recognition,  vainly  trying  to  assist 
her  memory  by  going  rapidly  through  a 
mental  list  of  the  best  families  with  which 
she  had  ever  been  acquainted,  and  especially 
those  having  sons  in  the  church. 

The  young  man  bore  her  scrutiny  uneasily 
for  a  few  seconds,  during  which  the  natural 
fresh  color  of  his  cheeks  was  deepening  into 
a  crimson  flush  which  spread  over  his  face 
to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair,  and  then,  with 
what  seemed  a  desperate  effort,  stammered 
out :  — 

"I  think  —  I  believe,  that  is  — I  had  the 
pleasure — the  honor  —  of  waiting  on  you 
j^esterday,  at — in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  Jenkinson.  A  grenadine  of  very 
superior  quality  for  evening  wear  —  sixty- 
five  shillings  and  sixpence  the  piece — you 
must  remember,  I  am  sure." 

The  young  lady  started  and  turned  very 
red  also,  then  answered,  stammering  almost 
as  badly  as  he  had  d'one  himself:  — 

"  Oh  yes!  I  remember;  it  was  stupid  of 
me  to  forget.  But  —  but  I  never  thought  — 
I  beg  your  pardon  —  I  mean  —  I  mean  — oh 
yes !  I  remember  it  quite  well." 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised,"  continued  the 
young  man,  softly,  and  as  it  almost  seemed 
apologetically.  "  I  expected  you  would  be, 
indeed  I  am  sometimes  surprised  myself 
when  I  think —  For  of  course  I  am  aware, 
miss,  that  the  sphere  is  comparatively  lowly, 
and  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  satire  and 
unkind  misconception  from  the  world,  which 
would  naturally  be  trying  for  any  body, 
much  more  if  you  are  feeling  perhaps  all  the 
time  that  you  have  a  soul  fitted  for  higher 
things.  But  such  is  life,  —  some  are  born  to 
pomp  and  grandeur  and  luxury,  and  others, 
who  may  be  a  great  deal  better,  to  a  simple 
lot  of  rustic  obscurity  and  content ;  though 
when  I  say  born,  I  don't  exactly  mean  that, 
for  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known  —  " 

"But  you  mistake  me,  indeed  you  do," 
interrupted  the  young  lady,  vehemently. 
"  I  am  not  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  believe 
me,  I  am  not.  Rank  and  its  factitious  ad- 
vantages are  nothing  to  me — less  than 
nothing.  I  was  surprised  for  the  moment, 
but  as  for  being  base  enough  to  be  a  bit  less 
grateful —  You  have  preserved  my  life  at 
the  cost  —  at  the  peril  —  of  your  own,  and 
what  prince  could  have  done  more?  Oh, 
be  assured  that  notwithstanding  —  no,  no, 
that  is  not  what  I  meant  — be  assured  that 
I  shall  bless  your  name  forever  and  ever. 
But  that  reminds  me,  you  have  not  told  me 
yet  what  it  is." 

"George  Williams,  at  least  that  is 
what  —  " 

"George  Williams  —  oh,  never,  never 
shall  I  forget  it !  Oh !  I  am  almost  wicked 
enough  to  be  glad  that  —  that  —  of  what 
you  told  me  just  now,  I  mean ;  it  makes  me 
hope  that  perhaps  I  may  find  an  opportunity 
of  serving  you.  But  I  have  not  told  you 
my  name  yet.  I  am  Kathleen  St.  Quintin. 
We  are  living  —  my  aunt  and  I,  that  is  — 
at  154  Marine  Parade;  we  are  to  stay  at 
Stornmouth  all  through  the  winter,  and 
have  taken  the  house  for  a  year.  You  will 
come  to  see  us  very  soon,  won't  you  ?  My 


aunt  will  be  longing  to  thank  my  deliverer 
as  much  as  I  shall." 

"You  are  very  good,  miss;  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  avail  n^self  of  the  honor. 
Miss  St.  Quintin,  154=  Marine  Parade,  I 
think  you  said?" 

"Yes,  or  Miss  Thorne,  —  perhaps  that 
would  find  us  out  better.  Miss  Thorne  is 
my  aunt,  you  know,  —  she  was  poor  mam- 
ma's sister.  Oh !  how  frightened  she  will  be, 
to  be  sure,  when  she  hears  what  an  escape  I 
have  had!  She  has  been  here  all  the  morning 
with  me,  poor  auntie,  but  I  was  so  long  fin- 
ishing my  sketch  that  she  got  quite  tired  out. 
I  don't  think  she  had  been  gone  five  min- 
utes when  it  happened." 

"Dear  me,  how  singular!    And  how  did 
it  exactly  happen,  Miss  St.  Quintin,  if  I  may ' 
make  so  bold?" 

"I  hardly  know,  I  was  so  frightened.  I 
was  looking  for  a  pencil  I  had  let  fall,  and 
the  wind  caught  my  paper  and  blew  it  into 
the  water,  and  I  tried  to  get  it  back  with 
my  parasol,  and  I  think  the  ground  was 
slippery,  and  —  and  —  Oh !  I  shall  never  for- 
get how  I  felt  when  I  found  myself  strug- 
gling in  that  —  that  raging  flood.  I  screamed 

—  did  I  not?" 

"  Yes,  it  was  hearing  a  scream  that  made ' 
me  rush  to  the  spot.    I  was  walking  in  the 
copse  at  the  time,  taking  a  little  turn,  ray 
coustitutional  as  I  may  call  it,  this  being  a 
hoi  —  a  leisure  afternoon." 

"Ah!  little  did  I  dream  that  aid  was  so 
near.  And  then  the  next  thing  I  remember 
was  finding  myself  supported  by  a  strong 
arm,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  on  shore 
again,  saved  from  —  how  shall  I  express  it? 

—  from  a  watery  grave.    Oh !  what  do  I  not 
owe  you?  " 

"  Only  too  glad  to  have  been  of  service, 
miss,  I  am  sure.  But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
had  you  not  better  decide  at  once  on  the 
best  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  am  afraid  it  won't  do  to 
stand  about  like  this ;  you  are  so  wet,  you 
know." 

"  Ah  yes !  so  I  am,"  said  the  young  lady, 
glancing  down  at  her  dripping  garments  as 
though  she  had  just  made  the  discovery. 
"And  you  too  — how  selfish  I  was  to  for- 
get !  Oh,  let  us  come  away  at  once.  But 
where  shall  we  go  ?  I  have  lost  my  hat,  and 
dear  me,  what  a  state  I  am  in  —  I  had  no 
idea.  How  am  I  possibly  to  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Stornmouth?  " 

She  looked  at  her  companion  pathetically 
for  advice.  He  reflected,  and  presently  an- 
swered :  — 

"  There  is  a  farm-house  on  the  other  side 
of  the  copse,  not  five  minutes  from  this, 
where  I  am  sure  they  would  pay  you  every 
attention.  I  think  you  can  not  do  better 
than  proceed  there,  and  I  shall  be  most 
happy  to  be  your  chaperon." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  he  meant  cice- 
rone, but  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  very  thing  —  what  a  capi- 
tal idea !  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,  but  as  I  do  not  know  my  way  — 
How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness  ?  " 
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The  plan  thus  approved  was  immediately 
acted  on,  and  the  young  man,  gallantly 
charging  himself  with  the  camp-stool  and 
portfolio,  led  the  way  into  a  narrow  foot- 
path, which  —  its  entrance  scarcely  visible 
for  the  projecting  branches  of  the  trees  and 
bushes  that  grew  around  —  wound  upward 
through  the  wood  from  the  place  where 
they  had  been  standing.  A  few  minutes  of 
heavy  walking  brought  them  to  the  top  of 
the  ascent;  and,  emerging  once  more  into 
the  sunlight,  they  found  before  them  a  wide 
expanse  of  pasture  land  and  newly  reaped 
corn-fields,  which  the  eye  might  follow  for 
about  a  mile  till  the  view  was  terminated 
by  a  blue  glittering  band  of  sea  interposed 
as  it  were  between  sky  and  earth.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  field  stood  a  small  but  sud- 
stantial-looking  farm-house,  surrounded  by 
a  comfortable  cluster  of  hay-stacks  and 
barns,  and  thither  the  wayfarers  bent  their 
steps. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  the 
field-laborers  having  finished  their  work  for 
the  clay,  the  pair  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the 
farm-yard  without  being  met  by  any  one. 
As  they  reached  it  a  servant-girl  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  house  with  a  dishful  of 
broken  victuals,  probably  intended  for  the 
pigs  or  the  poultry.  On  catching  sight  of 
the  strangers,  she  came  to  a  halt  in  sheer 
astonishment,  exclaiming,  not  without  some 
apprehension  in  her  tones  :  — 

11  My  goodness  gracious  me !  — what  ever 
is  the  matter?" 

And  indeed  the  new-comers  did  present 
a  rather  odd,  not  to  say  alarming,  appear- 
ance, -•-  especially  the  young  lady,  who  had 
lost  her  hat,  and  whose  long  tresses  of 
dark-brown  hair,  falling  down  on  each  side 
of  her  face,  gave  her  decidedly  something 
of  a  distraught  look.  But  the  face  itself, 
almost  childishly  soft  in  outline  and  fresh 
in  color,  did  not  answer  to  the  idea  of  an 
escaped  lunatic  at  all,  while  the  pleading 
eyes  which  she  raised  on  being  thus  accost- 
ed— large,  clear,  hazel  eyes  they  were,  of 
the  sort  that  one  seems  to  be  able  to  look 
deep  into  —  made  an  appeal  to  svmpathy 
which  could  not  be  resisted.  So  "the  girl 
laid  clown  her  dish,  and  came  forward  to 
open  the  gate. 

"My  stars!  what  ever  is  it?"  she  ejacu- 
lated, her  astonishment  not  diminishing  on 
a  nearer  view.  "Well,  I  declare,  if  "you 
aint  in  a  mess." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"but  I  am  only  too  thankful.  I  have  just 
had  such  an  escape,  —  the  narrowest  escape. 
Another  moment,  and  I  must  have  perished 
in  the  waves.  That  dreadful,  dreadful 
river !  " 

"  The  river!  "  eagerly  commented  the  lis- 
tener, in  a  paroxysm  of  delighted  curiosi- 
ty. "Ah!  I've  always  said  it's  a  wonder 
there  aint  more  accidents  through  that  riv- 
er. I  remember  hearing  'em  say  how  deep 
it  was  last  year  when  Mrs.  Brown's  boy 
was  pulled  out  all  but  drownded  dead, 
along  of  stopping  to  catch  minnows  instead 
of  going  to  school.  I  should  be  afraid  to 
say  how  many  feet  at  the  worst  part,  but  I 


know  it  was  something  awful  —  enough  to 
drown  ten  men.  And  so  you  fell  into  the 
river,  did  you  ?  Poor  dear  —  only  think !  " 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  have  lost  my  life  mis- 
erably far  from  all  human  aid,  but  that  this 
gentleman,  providentially  hearing  my  cries, 
rushed  to  the  spot,  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  in  the  bravest,  most  heroic  manner  res- 
cued me." 

"Jumped  in  and  pulled  you  out,  did  he  ?  " 
said  the  girl,  and  stared  in  awe-struck 
wonder  at  the  hero.  He  had  discreetly 
dropped  back  a  few  paces  during  this  ex- 
planation, and  now  smiled  and  shook  his 
head  gently  in  deprecation  of  so  much  fem- 
inine admiration. 

"  Oh,  I  do*  assure  you  I  thought  nothing 
of  it,  and  if  only  the  young  lady  is  none  the 
worse  I  shall  be  delighted  it  has  happened, 
—  'pon  my  word  I  shall.  We  have  called  to 
ask  Farmer  Humphreys  to  take  her  in  for  a 
little  while  till  we  can  procure  assistance 
from  the  town." 

"Oh,  step  in,  miss,  pray!  Master  and 
missus  are  both  inside,  and  will  be  quite 
pleased,  I'm  sure.  Oh,  I  declare,  here  is 
master ! " 

"Hollo!  what's  all  this?"  cried  a  gruff 
voice  from  within ;  and  immediately  there 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house  a  stout 
red-faced  man  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand. 

"  A  lady  and  gentleman  been  in  the  water, 
sir,  and  both  as  near  drownded  as  ever  was, 
And  they  want  to  know  if  they  can  come 
in." 

"Come  in  — I  should  think  they  may," 
said  the  farmer,  laying  down  his  pipe  in  the 
ardor  of  his  hospitality,  and  striding  for- 
ward to  receive  his  guests.  "  Come  in 
both  of  you,  and  my  missus  shall  make  you 
a  jorum  of  something  to  comfort  you.  Why, 
here's  a  pretty  go !  blest  if  you  don't  look 
like  a  couple  of  drownded  rats.  So  you've 
been  in  the  water,  —  have  you?  How  did 
you  manage  it  ?  " 

The  young  lady  seemed  a  little  taken 
aback  by  an  energy  of  manner  which  she 
was  probably  unused  to,  and,  seeing  her 
hesitate,  the  sympathizing  servant-girl  an- 
swered for  her :  — 

'  The  lady  fell  into  the  river,  sir,  and  the 
gentleman  jumped  in  after  her." 

"  Oh,  was  that  the  way  of  it?  Well,  you 
can't  expect  to  do  such  things  without  get- 
ting wet,  can  you  ?  Ha !  ha !  But  come  in, 
I  tell  yon,  come  in,  and  we'll  see  what  we 
can  do  for  you." 

And  thus  speaking  he  conducted  the  vis- 
itors into  a  comfortable-looking  kitchen, 
where  a  woman  as  stout  and  as  red-faced  as 
himself  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  to 
nquire  in  a  great  flutter  what  was  the  mat- 
er. 

"Oh,  nothing  to  frighten  yourself  about, 
old  woman,"  said  the  farmer,  soothingly., "  A 
ady  and  gentleman  who  have  got  a  wet- 
;ing,  that's  all.  Lady  tumbled  in  and  gen- 
tleman fished  her  out  again,  that  was  it, 
—  wasn't  it  ?  " 

'  Saved  me  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life," 
said  the  young  lady,  rather  turning  away 
from  the  farmer  and  addressing  herself  by 
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preference  to  her  hostess.  "  There  never 
was  such  an  escape  as  we  both  have  had, 
never.  Just  at  the  worst  part  of  the  river 
too,  where  they  tell  me  a  little  boy  was 
nearly  drowned  last  year—  Oh,  what 
cause  have  I  not  for  thankfulness ! " 

"Poor  lamb!  poor  lamb!"  condoled  the 
farmer's  wife.  "  Ah !  well  can  I  understand 
__ «" 

"You  go  and  make  'em  something  hot 
and  strong  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  their  in- 
sides  instead  of  standing  jabbering,"  inter- 
posed her  husband  roughly.  "  Come,  miss, 
sit  down  by  the  fire  and  rest  yourself  a  bit. 
So  it  was  at  Miller's  Gap  you  fell  in,  —  was 
it?  A  bad  place,  to  be  sure.  But  what  made 
you  come  all  the  way  here  ?  It's  a  couple  of 
mile  if  it's  a  step." 

The  heroine  of  the  adventure  shook  her 
head  and  looked  perplexed,  and  her  com- 
panion came  to  her  assistance. 

"  It  wasn't  at  Miller's  Gap  at  all,"  he  told 
the  farmer,  a  little  superciliously;  "you 
quite  misunderstand.  It  was  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  copse,  just  at  the  place  where 
the  path  turns  up." 

"Yes,  just  there,"  said  the  young  lady, 
shuddering.  "  Oh,  when  I  think  of  it,  my 
blood  runs  cold." 

"  There»  was  it  ?  "  said  the  farmer.  "  Then 
I  tell  you  what,  miss,  don't  you  be  frightened 
any  more ;  you  were  safe  as  the  bank  all 
the  time.  The  river  aint  more  than  three 
or  four  foot  deep  down  there,  to  my  certain 
knowledge.  If  you'd  been  left  to  your- 
self you'd  scrambled  to  your  feet  in  no 
time." 

"You  are  quite  mistaken,"  answered  the 
young  lady,  rather  coldly,  considering  that 
the  information  had  been  volunteered  to 
reassure  her.  "  I  ought  to  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  danger  I  was  in  than  any  body  else, 
and  I  know  I  was  far,  far  out  of  my  depth, 
and  so  was  this  gentleman,  I  am  sure,  — 
were  you  not?" 

"  I  almost  forget  —  in  a  moment  of  such 
confusion,  you  know.  But  I  should  say  I 
was,  I  am  sure  I  was  indeed.  At  all  events 
/never  heard  of  the  river  being  so  wonder- 
fully safe  hereabouts." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  if  you'd  lived  in  this 
house  man  and  boy  for  the  last  fifty  year," 
retorted  the  farmer,  a  little  nettled.  "  But 
never  mind,  let  it  be  as  deep  as  you  choose, 
—•twenty  feet  if  you  like,  I  dare  say  it's 
more  than  that  at  Miller's  Gap.  Here,  miss, 
here's  a  dose  of  something  to  do  you  good. 
Drink  it  off  quick  and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it." 

"  I  could  not  touch  it,  indeed  —  I  never 
take  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  you  would 
let  me  have  a  drop  of  cold  water  —  " 

"Cold  water,  bother  the  cold  water. 
You've  had  enough  of  cold  water  for  to- 
day, haven't  you  ?  " 

"Drink  it  off,  there's  a  pet;  you'll  find 
there's  nothing  like  sending  down  some- 
thing warm  into  the  stomach,"  said  the 
farmer's  wife,  coaxingly. 

The  victim,  thus  adjured,  yielded  in  a  sort 
of  desperation,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
ska  did  not  feel  so  grateful  toward  either  of 


her  kind  entertainers  as  she  ought  to  have 
done. 

A  similar  remedy  was  administered  to  the 
other  guest,  and  then  the  farmer  said  :  — 

"Now  look  here,  miss,  my  missus  will 
take  you  up  stairs  and  tuck  you  up  snug 
and  warm  while  we  send  somebody  to  let 
your  friends  know  where  you  are,  and  to 
fetch  you  dry  clothes.  If  you'll  tell  me  your 
address  —  " 

"  I  will  go,"  said  the  young  man,  starting 
up.  "  With  the  greatest  pleasure." 

"Nonsense!  what  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
go  home  and  get  into  dry  things.  Let  me 
see,  you  are  young  Williams,  I  think,  eh? 
Well,  you  haven't  far  to  go,  else  I'd  rig  you 
out  in  a  suit  of  my  own,  but  they  wouldn't 
fit,  and  I  suppose  you're  so  much  the  gentle- 
man now  that  you'd  turn  up  your  nose  at 
them  if  they  did.  Anyhow  you'd  better  get 
home  as  fast  as  you  can  if  you  don't  want 
to  be  laid  up  with  the  rheumatics.  I'll  see 
after  the  lady." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you  had  better  do  as  he  says," 
urged  the  young  lady,  eagerly.  "Pray, 
pray,  take  care  of  yourself,  or  who  knows 
what  the  consequences  might  be,  —  a  fever 
perhaps.  Oh,  go  home,  go  home  at  once, 
I  entreat  of  you!  But  first  you  promise 
that  you  will  come  to  see  me  and  my  aunt 
to-morrow,  and  receive  our  thanks,  —  will 
you  not  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,  miss.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  myself  the  pleasure." 

"Kind!  what!  when  you  have  just  rushed 
as  I  may  say  into  the  jaws  of  death  to  res- 
cue me !  How  can  you  talk  of  such  a  thing  ? 
O  Mr.  Williams,  be  assured  that  if  you  can 
forget  the  peril  we  have  shared  together,  I 
never,  never  can." 

"  If  you  knew  what  the  rheumatics  were 
—  "  put  in  the  farmer. 

"  Oh !  go,  go,  I  would  not  keep  you  an  in- 
stant longer  for  the  world.  Good-by,  but 
mind,  we  are  to  see  you  to-morrow.  154 
Marine  Parade,  remember." 

The  young  man  promised  to  obey,  and 
then,  having  held  for  a  moment  rather  awk- 
wardly the  hand  which  was  gracefully  ex- 
tended to  him,  nodded  stiffly  to  the  farmer 
and  his  wife,  and  set  out  for  home  the  near- 
est way. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GEORGE  AND  ALICE. 

His  destination  was  far  other  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  Jenkinson,  a  mag- 
nificent Corinthian-fronted  building,  closely 
shuttered  just  now  by  reason  of  the  Satur- 
day half-holiday,  which  he  passed  on  his 
road  home. 

Leaving  it  and  the  handsome  modern 
street  in  which  it  was  situated  far  behind, 
he  made  his  way  toward  the  harbor  end  of 
the  town,  a  part  of  it  seldom  or  never  seen 
by  the  migratory  population  on  whose  fairer 
members  Messrs.  Jenkinson  depended  for 
patronage,  but  which  nevertheless  had  con- 
stituted all  that  there  was  of  Stornmouth 
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before  railways  and  fashionable  physicians 
had  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class 
watering-place.  And  surely  there  was  much 
in  this  despised,  unexplored  quarter  worth 
seeing,  for,  though  the  streets  were  narrow 
and  irregular  and  not  over-clean,  they 
abounded  with  picturesque  red-tiled  gables 
and  curiously  carved  doorways  which  might 
be  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  correctly 
ordered  rows  of  spruce  shops  and  dwellings 
which  made  up  the  Stornmouth  known  to 
visitors.  For,  like  so  many  other  of  our 
seaport  towns,  Stornmouth  possessed  a 
double  identity,  —  at  one  end  moss-grown, 
as  it  were,  with  historical  and  sentimental 
associations,  a  type  of  all  that  is  most 
quaint  and  venerable  in  English  provincial 
life,  and  at  the  other  spick  and  span  new,  a 
type  of  all  that  is  most  stirring  and  most 
showy  in  nineteenth-century  go-aheadism. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  most  old-fashioned 
streets  of  the  town  that  the  young  man 
at  last  came  to  a  halt,  at  the  door  of  a  dark 
little  haberdashery  shop  which  might  bear 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  emporium  of 
Messrs.  Jenkinson  as  the  river  Storn,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  adventure,  did  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  house  was  small  and 
narrow,  with  only  one  floor  above  the  shop, 
and  a  pointed  roof  that  made  it  look  as  an- 
tique as  in  truth  it  Was.  But,  humble  as 
the  place  must  have  appeared  to  eyes  ac- 
customed to  the  splendors  of  Messrs.  Jen- 
kinson's,  this  was  the  young  man's  home, 
and  had  been  so  from  the  time,  dating  be- 
yond his  earliest  recollections,  when  his 
mother,  who  was  a  lodger  here,  had  died 
leaving  him  to  be  brought  up  by  the  charity 
of  the  people  of  the  house.  These  were  a 
couple  of  the  name  of  Williams,  and  to  them 
lie  owed  every  thing  that  he  had  in  the 
world.  They  had  fed  him,  clothed  him, 
educated  him,  given  him  a  share  of  all  that 
was  theirs,  down  to  their  very  name;  in 
fine,  adopted  him  as  a  son  in  word  and 
deed.  This  benevolence  was  the  more 
large-hearted  as  the  yearly  profits  of  their 
business  were  scanty  and  they  had  already 
a  child  of  their  own,  a  daughter,  to  provide 
for.  But  they  had  not  been  able  at  the  first 
to  decide  that  the  poor  boy  should  goto  the 
work-house,  and,  once  having  begun  to 
treat  him  as  their  son,  they  involuntarily 
went  on  until  they  had  almost  forgotten 
that  he  was  not.  Thus,  when  such  educa- 
tion as  they  were  able  to  give  him  by  dint 
of  pinching  and  scraping  Avas  completed, 
their  ambition  for  him  had  soared  far  higher 
than  it  had  ever  done  for  themselves ;  and, 
determined  that  he  should  learn  business  on 
the  grandest  scale,  they  did  not  rest  till 
they'had  succeeded  in  getting  him  started 
in  life  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Jenkin- 
son. He  had  now  been  for  some  two  or 
three  years  an  "assistant"  in  that  mighty 
firm,  and  had  so  become  quite  a  great  man 
as  compared  with  his  adopted  parents,  in 
their  eyes  at  least,  and,  it  may  be  added,  in 
his  own.  But,  to  whatever  temptations  his 
position  and  prospects  may  have  exposed 
him,  he  had  hitherto  been  proof  against 
them  all,  and  was  as  affectionate  and  dutiful 


in  his  domestic  relations,  as  glad  to  spend 
his  evenings  and  holiday  afternoons  in  the 
cramped  back  parlor  of  his  childhood's 
home,  as  if  he  had  never  known  any  higher 
vocation  in  life  than  counting  buttons  and 
measuring  yards  of  tape  in  the  wretched 
little  front  shop. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  first 
incidents  of  his  return  on  this  particular 
afternoon ;  the  astonishment  and  alarm  ex- 
cited among  those  at  home  by  his  wet  and 
muddy  condition,  their  eager  questioning, 
his  reassuring  answers,  followed  up  by  a 
minute  and  circumstantial  history  of  his  ad- 
venture. Passing  over  all  this,  it  may 
suffice  to  rejoin  him  an  hour  later  in  the 
evening,  when  —  these  and  other  prelim- 
inaries having  been  gone  through,  includ- 
ing a  long  and  elaborate  toilet  — he  was 
sitting  at  tea  in  the  back  parlor,  talking 
over  the  affair  in  a  family  conclave  com- 
posed of  his  adopted  parents  and  their 
daughter,  and  feeling  that  it  had  made  him 
more  of  a  great  man  than  ever. 

"Oh!  His  surprising  what  a  little  pres- 
ence of  mind  will  do  in  cases  of  danger,"  he 
said,  stirring  his  tea  modestly.  ""But  in- 
deed I  never  thought  of  danger  at  the  time; 
it  was  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  fear 
was." 

"  But  I  do  hope  and  trust  you  were  care- 
ful for  all  that,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with 
some  acerbity,  apparently  forgetting  that 
the  danger,  whatever  it  had  been,  was  alto- 
gether past.  "  It's  all  very  fine  for  them  as 
have  got  nobody  belonging  to  'em  to  talk 
about  not  knowing  what  fear  is ;  but  that's 
not  your  case,  thank  goodness,  and  I  hope 
it  never  will  be.  And  Heaven  forgive  me 
for  saying  so,  but  I  think  young  ladies  as 
have  the  feelings  of  young  ladies  ought  to 
look  to  their  feet  and  not  go  slipping  into 
rivers  and  risking  other  people's  lives  to 
pull  'em  out  again.  And  what  kind  of 
young  lady  was  this,  pray?  " 

"  Oh,  she  was  quite  the  lady!  "  said  the 
young  man,  slightly  drawing  himself  up, 
"  quite  the  lady,  I  can  assure  you.  And  a 
very  pretty  girl  too ;  I'm  sure  you  would  all 
be  quite  taken  with  her.  Not  but  what  I 
know  some  girls  a  great  deal  prettier,"  he 
added,  with  a  side  glance  at  somebody  who 
was  sitting  next  him  at  the  table,  and  who 
blushed  up  very  becomingly  at  the  insinua- 
tion. 

This  somebody  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams's  daughter.  But  though  he  felt  toward 
them  in  all  respects  as  toward  a  real  father 
and  mother,  he  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
feeling  toward  Alice  as  toward  a  sister. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  done  so  if  he  "  had 
been  always  with  her  in  the  house,"  but  cir- 
cumstances had  made  her  till  very  recently 
a  comparative  stranger  iu  her  own  home. 
When  she  had  been  some  eleven  or  twelvo 
years  of  age,  her  parents  —  partly  induced 
by  their  own  poverty,  partly  by  the  hope 
of  securing  for  her  a  better  education  than 
they  with  their  other  burdens  could  afford 
—  had  consented  to  let  her  go  and  stay  with 
a  distant  relation  a  great  deal  better  off  than 
themselves,  who,  being  the  wife  of  a  sea- 
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captain  and  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  wanted 
somebody  as  a  companion  and  attendant 
during  the  frequent  absences  of  her  hus- 
band. As  this  lady  lived  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  there  had  been  complete 
separation  for  some  years  between  Alice 
and  her  family ;  and  this  had  continued  till 
within  the  last  few  months,  when  the  death 
of  her  patroness  had  left  the  girl  free  to 
return  home.  She  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  very  grave  and  quiet  for  her  age, 
perhaps  from  the  habit  of  living  constantly 
with  a  companion  much  older  than  herself, 
but  perfectly  amiable  and  sweet-tempered, 
and  as  great  a  favorite  with  all  at  home  as 
if  she  had  never  left  them.  For  though  it 
has  been  said  that  the  young  man  had  not 
been  able  to  bring  himself  to  regard  her  as 
a  sister,  it  must  not  on  that  account  be  sup- 
posed that  she  had  failed  to  commend  her- 
self to  his  liking. 

Before  Alice  had  done  blushing  —  and  as 
her  complexion,  though  clear  and  healthy, 
was  generally  rather"  pale,  a  blush  was  a 
great  improvement  to  her  —  Mr.  Williams 
the  elder,  a  large,  stout  man,  who  did  every 
thing  in  slow,  ponderous  style,  put  down 
his  cup  and  winked,  —  a  proceeding  which 
made  her  blush  still  more.  The  poor  girl 
looked  very  much  relieved  when  her  moth- 
er, having  noticed  this  little  bit  of  by-play 
with  a  grim  smile  in  passing,  brought  back 
the  conversation  to  the  point  by  respond- 
ing, disdainfully :  — 

"Ah,  indeed!  a  pretty  girl,  was  she? 
But  you  see  I  don't  judge  people  by  their 
outside  looks,  and  if  I'd  got  to  drown  my- 
self I'd  as  soon  do  it  for  an  ugly  girl  as  a 
pretty  one.  It  wouldn't  make  no  difference 
to  me." 

"  No  more  it  don't  to  me,  mother,  —  what 
nonsense,  to  be  sure !  "  and  the  hero  of  the 
day  looked  a  little  put  out  of  countenance. 
"But  as  I  was  saying,  she  really  was  a  very 
nice  young  lady,  and  you  would  have  taken 
to  her,  I'm  positive.  If  you  had  only  heard 
how  much  obliged  she  was!  I  shouldn't 
wonder  but  she  may  do  something  very 
handsome." 

"  Obliged !  and  so  she  ought  to  have  been 
obliged.  Only  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is, 
George,  I  don't  believe  much  in  genteel  folks' 
gratitude,  and  I  don't  advise  you  to 
neither.  You  think  she  is  going  to  do  great 
things  for  you,  I  dare  say,  but  for  my  part  I 
only  hope  you'll  never  have  cause  to  be 
sorry  you  came  across  her." 

The  speech  was  delivered  with  great 
sharpness,  which,  however,  did  not  seem 
much  to  disconcert  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  For  those  well  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Williams  knew  that  she  consid- 
ered it  her  special  office  to  be  acrimonious 
and  critical,  perhaps  from  the  necessity  she 
felt  of  supplying  the  deficiencies  of  a  hus- 
band with  a  more  than  usually  easy-going 
disposition,  perhaps  from  sheer  redundancy 
of  the  vital  energy  and  administrative  power 
usually  found  in  women  of  wiry,  active  tem- 
perament such  as  hers.  It  was  her  way  to 
be  sharp,  just  as  it  was  her  husband's  way 
to  be  lymphatic,  and  when  once  you  were 


used  to  it  the  one  way  was  as  little  formi- 
dable as  the  other. 

"O  mother,  how  can  you?"  put  in 
Alice,  deprecatingly,  for  she  was  still  com- 
paratively new  to  Mrs.  Williams's  peculiari- 
ties, and  the  vehemence  with  which  the 
last  words  were  flung  out  had  rather 
shocked  her.  "  George  can  never  be  sorry 
for  doing  a  good  action,  whether  he  is  re- 
warded for  it  or  not.  And  I  am  sure, 
mother,  you  would  be  the  last  to  wish  that 
he  had  done  differently." 

"  Who  is  saying  that  he  ought  to  have 
done  differently?  I  declare,  child,  you  put 
me  out  of  patience.  But  I  say  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  the  young  lady 
had  managed  not  to  fall  into  the  water,  and 
I  say  it  still.  Such  a  muck  as  he  has  got 
his  clothes  in  I  never  saw  the  likes  of;  it 
will  be  lucky  if  half  a  five-pound  note  will 
cover  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble  of 
brushing  which  won't  be  your  work,  nor  his 
either.  And  if  you  call  that  a  thing  to  sit 
looking  as  pleased  as  Punch  about,  I  don't, 
that's  all." 

"  As  if  human  life  wasn't  worth  more  than 
a  paltry  suit  of  clothes !  "  said  George,  con- 
temptuously, with  a  rather  unfair  avoidance 
of  the  point  of  the  argument.  "But  you 
wouldn't  talk  like  that  if  you  had  seen  her, 
—  quite  an  aristocratic  air  she  had,  really, 
and  a  glace  silk  that,  though  it  did  look 
rather  queer  with  the  water,  can't  have  been 
less  than  five  shillings  the  yard  when  new. 
Oh!  I  believe  she  must  be  quite  tip-top. 
And  almost  the  last  words  she  said  were 
that  she  would  be  my  friend  for  life." 

"Oh,  indeed!  Well,  I  only  wish  she 
may  pay  for  the  damage  done.  And  so  you 
are  going  to  see  her  to-morrow,  —  didn't 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  you  have  no  idea  what  a  point 
she  made  of  it ;  it  was  certainly  most  flatter- 
ing. So  I  shall  find  out  all  about  her  to- 
morrow, you  see.  How  strange  it  will  be 
if  she  turns  out  somebody  of  consequence, 
and  'pon  my  word  I  expect  she  will.  But 
it  has  been  a  most  wonderful  affair  alto- 
gether, —  quite  a  romance  really." 

And  he  twiddled  his  teaspoon  with  the 
dignified  though  unobtrusive  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  man  who  feels  that  Fate  has  called 
him  to  an  adventure  out  of  the  beaten 
track. 

The  idea  evolved  in  the  last  words  ap- 
peared to  have  struck  Mr.  Williams,  for, 
after  a  minute  or  two  of  reflection,  he  came 
out  with  the  remark :  — 

"  It's  like  a  play,  so  it  is.  For  all  the 
world  like  a  play.  I  remember  seeing  a 
play  once  where  a  young  man  went  in  after 
a  young  woman,  and  they  got  so  fond  of 
each  other  in  consequence  that  they  made  a 
match  of  it  out  of  hand.  Ha !  ha !  That's 
the  way  to  go  it,  George,  eh?"  And  he 
chuckled  over  the  idea  till  his  portly  sides 
shook  again. 

George  turned  very  red. 

"  Come,  come,  father,  that  aint  fair,  and 
I  won't  have  it.  As  if  a  fellow  couldn't  go 
near  a  young  lady  without  people  saying  — 
The  very  idea!  It's  all  a  joke,  I  dare  say, 
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but  still  I  think  that  knowing  as  you  do  the 
direction  of  my  sentiments  —  " 

"  All  a  joke,  of  course  it's  all  a  joke,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Williams,  more  tartly  than 
she  had  yet  spoken,  "  and  like  one  of  your 
father's  rubbishing  jokes  too.  But  I  can't 
sit  here  all  night  talking  about  stuff  and  non- 
sense. Any  body  for  some  more  tea  before  I 
clear  out  the  pot  ?  And  if  you  and  Alice  want 
to  go  out  for  a  walk  this  evening,  you  had 
better  make  haste  before  it  gets  dark." 

It  was  an  understood  thing  that  George 
should  have  a  claim  on  Alice's  company  for 
a  walk  on  fine  evenings,  and  they  were  seen 
together  with  a  regularity  which  caused 
them  to  be  pretty  generally  regarded  as  an 
engaged  couple.  This,  however,  they  were 
not  exactly,  though  perhaps  it  came  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  the  fact  being  that 
George  had  some  time  ago  made  an  avowal 
of  love  which  on  Alice's  part  had  not  been 
met  by  a  repulse.  But  he  had  not  yet 
enough  to  marry  on,  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
who  had  a  horror  of  long  engagements,  had 
decreed  that  nothing  more  should  be  said 
on  the  subject  for  a  year  or  so,  when 
George  might  look  for  a  rise  of  salary,  and 
when  both  would  know  their  own  minds 
better  than  a  couple  of  children  like  them 
could  be  expected  to  do  at  present.  And  as 
each  was  fully  confident  of  the  feelings  of 
the  other,  the  young  people  had  been  con- 
tent to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement  as  a 
'virtual  betrothal. 

"  I  should  like  a  walk  of  all  things,"  said 
George,  and  looked  at  Alice,  who  blushed 
and  went  away  to  get  ready. 

She  was  not  long  over  her  preparations, 
and  presently  the  two  were  going  arm-in- 
arm up  the  old-fashioned  street  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fields  behind  the  town. 

There  was  not  much  said  between  them 
for  the  first  few  minutes,  for  the  pavements 
were  narrow  and  they  had  every  now  and 
then  to  separate  to  let  others  pass,  not  to 
speak  of  the  awkwardness  which  always 
oppresses  a  couple  of  young  people,  actual 
or  potential  lovers,  on  first  finding  them- 
selves alone.  But  when  they  began  to  get 
into  the  country,  when  the  gloomy  houses 
on  each  side  of  the  way  were  succeeded  by 
hedges  which  left  unobstructed  the  face  of 
the  glowing  evening  sky  and  gave  free  pas- 
sage to  the  cool  evening  breeze,  their  tongues 
gradually  became  unloosed,  and  they  got 
rapturous  together  on  the  beauty  of  the 
sunset  and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  clover  till 
the  ice  was  fairly  broken.  It  was  not  be- 
fore -those  subjects  were  fully  exhausted 
that  either  reverted  to  the  topic  which  had 
engrossed  the  conversation  at  tea-time, 
though  probably  it  was  still  pretty  promi- 
nent in  George's  thoughts,  for  at  last  he 
broke  out  rather  suddenly :  — 

"  What  a  foolish  prejudice  that  is  of  your 
mother's  against  every  body  who  happens 
to  be  a  little  genteel  or  above  the  common 
run !  It's  so  absurd,  you  know.  One  would 
think  she  had  taken  a  positive  dislike  to 
that  Miss  St.  Quintin,  and  for  nothing  but 
for  being  a  lady." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  mistaken. 


Only  I  suppose  mother  was  a  little  afraid 
you  might  think  this  young  lady  meant 
more  by  all  her  promises  of  friendship  than 
perhaps  she  did,  and  wanted  to  warn  you 
against  being  disappointed." 

"Yes,  but  why  should  she  have  such  a 
bad  opinion  of  the  young  lady  ?  —  that's  what 
I  want  to  know.  It  is  so  silly  to  think  that 
only  because  people  belong  to  the  upper 
classes  they  should  be  monsters  of  false- 
hood and  ingratitude." 

"  Dear  George,  I  know  she  never  meant 
to  say  that.  But  we  must  not  put  too  much 
dependence  on  any  thing  we  don't  under- 
stand, and  those  great  people  and  their 
ways  are  so  different  from  us,  —  we  are  not 
so  very  mean  and  grovelling,  I  hope.  Why, 
one  would  say,  to  hear  you  speak,  you 
thought  they  were  made  of  different  flesh 
and  blood!  I  consider  myself — and  you, 
too,  you  know  —  quite  as  well  qualified  for 
greatness  as  any  body,  I  can  assure  you." 

"  O  George !  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  never  thought  any 
thing  else,"  said  George,  settling  his  shirt- 
collar  with  a  grand  air.  "  But  perhaps  it's 
natural  I  should  feel  differently  in  such  mat- 
ters to  what  you  do ;  you  don't  sympathize 
with  me,  I  dare  say.  Though  I  do  hope, 
Alice,  as  a  favor  to  me,  you  will  remember 
in  future  that,  whether  it's  fellow-feeling  or 
not  I  don't  know,  but  there  is  nothing  so 
repugnant  to  my  feelings  as  hearing  un- 
meaning, unnecessary  abuse  of  the  aristoc- 
racy." 

He  paused,  but,  not  receiving  an  imme- 
diate answer,  settled  his  shirt-collar  again, 
and  resumed,  slackening  his  own  and  his 
companion's  pace  in  order  to  enforce  his 
arguments :  — 

"You  talk  about  great  people  being  so 
different  from  us,  and  so  cold-hearted  and 
ungrateful  and  I  don't  know  what.  And 
suppose  I  was  to  turn  out  one  of  them  my- 
self some  day,  what  would  you  say  then? 
And  much  more  unlikely  discoveries  havo 
been  made  than  that,  you  know." 

"0  George,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't. 
It  is  not  good  for  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  indeed  it  is  not,  —  not  even  if  there 
should  be  really  any  thing  in  it."' 

"Tjf  there  should  be  anything  in  it! 
Either  that  letter  proves  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  it,  or  the  person  that  wrote  it  was  a 
liar,  and  you  don't  mean 'to  tell  me  anything 
so  uncomplimentary  as  that,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no!  surely.  But  she  may  have  been 
wandering ;  you  know  how  ill  she  was." 

"  Oh !  of  course  you  always  try  to  make  it 
out  quite  impossible  that  I  should  be  any 
body  the  least  out  of  the  common.  I  suppose 
you  think  that,  as  all  the  swells  are  so 
wicked  and  ungrateful,  I  should  fling  every 
body  at  home  overboard  at  once,  eh?  " 

He  was  evidently  getting  a  good  deal  out 
of  temper,  but  she  looked  with  such  a  dis- 
tressed expression  in  her  dark  eyes  as  to 
disarm  him  instantly. 

"My  little  pet,  is  that  what  it  thinks?" 
he  asked,  patting  the  small  head  that  lay 
upon  his  arm.  "  Then  it  was  never  more 
mistaken  in  its  life,  that's  all.  Shall  I  tell 
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vou  what  I  would  do  if  the  biggest  piece 
of  fortune  you  could  mention  was  to  come 
to  me  this  minute?  Why,  first  I'd  go  to 
your  father  and  mother  and  get 'em  to  name 
the  dav,  and  next  I'd  go  to  the  jeweller's 
and  buy  the  finest  diamond  set  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  after  that  to 
our  place  and  look  you  out  a  white  moire 
antique  at  twenty-four  guineas  the  full 
dress." 

"  George,  George,  how  you  talk !  " 
"Do  I?  Not  more  than  I  would  act 
though,  if  I  had  the  chance.  And  if  it  was 
a  title  I  came  into,  mind  you,  it  would  be 
just  the  same,  —yes,  even  if  it  went  up  to 
an  earl  or  a  duke.  Oh,  you  would  have  no 
call  to  begrudge  me  good-luck !  It  would  be 
equal  good-luck  for  you,  depend  on  it,  and 
for  your  father  and  mother,  and  every  one 
belonging  to  you.  Why,  I  would  build 
them  a  house  and  give  them  a  little  pony- 
chair,  and  they  should  have  a  beautiful  gar- 
den. But- 1  needn't  go  on,  for  I  dare  say  I 
shall  never  have  the  opportunity,  only  I 
assure  you  I  have  often  thought  of  it ;  so 
you  may  see  what  my  feelings  are.  Well, 
you  are  not  afraid  now,  are  you?  " 

"Dear  George!  But  it  is  best  not  to 
think  of  such  things,  indeed.  I  am  sure  we 
are  a  great  deal  better  and  happier  as  we 
are." 

"Oh,  you  think  so,  do  you?  Well,  I 
don't,  you  see,  that's  all." 

She  sighed,  but  said  nothing,  and  they 
went  on  for  some  time  in  silence,  though 
George  showed  that  something  was  on  his 
mind  by  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he 
switched  at  the  heads  of  the  thistles  by  the 
wayside.  At  last  he  delivered  himself  of 
the  results  of  his  cogitations  thus  :  — 

"Yes,  yes,  it's  a  very  fine  thing  to  be 
contented  and  all  that,  but  for  my  part  give 
me  a  spirit  of  honorable  ambition  and 
proper  pride  in  one's»self.  I  should  like  to 
know  where  the  world  would  be  by  this 
time  if  every  body  was  satisfied  to  potter 
on  as  they  are.  Excelsior  is  my  motto, — 
that  is  Italian  for  '  always  higher,'  you 
know.  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Alice,  when 
people  talk  about  never  wanting  to  be  any 
better  off,  it  looks  as  if  they  didn't  deserve 
to  be,— that's  just  it.  And  I  should  be  more 
sorry  than  I  can  say  to  have  to  think  such 
a  thing  of  you,  —  'pon  my  word  I  should." 

"I  hope  you  will  never  have  cause  to 
think  badly  of  me,  George,"  she  replied, 
mournfully,  but  with  a  quiet  dignity  which 
made  him  perceive  that  his  implied  re- 
proach had  wounded  her  very  deeply.  He 
felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  what  amends  he  could,  not 
by  begging  her  pardon,  — she  might  have 
taken  that  as  an  acknowledgment  of  error 
in  his  argument— but  by  changing  the  sub 
ject  as  soon  as  might  be. 

"  What  nonsense !  don't  I  think  better  of 
you  than  of  any  body  else  in  the  world? 
Come,  let  us  talk  of  something  else.  I  say, 
do  you  remember  of  me  telling  you  about 
Walter  being  sweet  on  Miss  Brown  ?  Well, 
me  and  Smithson  are  of  opinion  it's  all  u.  p 
up  now." 


( Indeed !  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.   What 
makes  you  think  so  ?  " 

'  Oh !  you'd  have  said  so  too  if  you  had 
seen.  She  had  to  come  to-day  right  up  to 
where  he  was  standing,  to  look  for  the  box 
of  two-and-ninepenny  ladies'  kids,  and  he 
never  so  much  as  turned  round  to  help  her, 
hough  she  had  to  reach  up  ever  so  far.  And 
that's  not  all ;  it's  my  belief  he  is  making  up 
to  one  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  bonnet  de- 
partment —  that  new  girl  I  told  you  of.  She 
came  clown  stairs  to  get  him  to  match  a  rib- 
)on,  and  I  know  I  saw  his  little  finger  touch 
hers  as  they  were  comparing  the  width." 

'  Oh,  clear !    I  am  afraid  he  must  be  very 
fickle  and  heartless." 

"  Yes,  for  I'm  sure  every  body  in  the  place 
thought  he  was  keeping  company  with  Miss 
Brown;  it's  downright  scandalous,  you 
snow.  How  any  body  can  be  capable  of 
such  conduct  I  really  can't  think.  But 
Walker  is  a  fellow  of  quite  inferior  calibre, 
oh,  quite  inferior.  And  then  there's  an- 
other excuse  to  be  made  for  him,  and  that 
s,  Miss  Brown  is  not  a  girl  you  can  fancy  a 
fellow  being  regularly  in  love  with,  Very 
different  from  a  dear  darling  sweet  little 
irl  that  I  happen  to  be  acquainted  with." 

He  squeezed  her  arm  to  point  the  allu- 
sion, and  Alice,  undemonstrative  through 
she  generally  was,  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  raising  her  eyes  with  a  smile 
to  the  beloved  face  which  she  knew  was 
turned  toward  her.  It  was  far  from  being 
a  bad-looking  face,  certainly,  especially 
when  lit  up  with  the  lover-like  fondness 
and  admiration  which  shone  from  it  now. 
And  however  handsome  or  tender  it  may 
have  looked,  we  may  be  sure  that  Alice 
ave  it  the  amplest  credit  for  both  quali- 
ties, for  her  own  became  transfigured  with 
an  expression  of  ineffable  happiness,  which 
showed  that  she  esteeemed  herself  thrice 
blest  in  having  such  a  lover.  Poor  Alice ! 
she  was  very  sober  and  sensible  in  most 
things,  but  she  was  in  love  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  and  even  the  quietest  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  be  transcendental  under  such 
circumstances. 

George  squeezed  her  arm  again,  and  felt 
that  he  had  forgiven  her  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart.  All  subject  of  difference  be- 
tween them  was  forgotten  now,  and  in  per- 
fect happiness  and  perfect  harmony  they 
wandered  on  under  the  rosy  twilight  sky, 
holding  sweet  discourse  on  a  multiplicity 
of  topics  which,  however  remote  they 
seemed  to  be  from  the  main  question, 
George  always  dexterously  managed  to 
bring  round  to  it,  and  with  nothing  to 
trouble  their  enjoyment  save  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  going  home. 


CHAPTER  III. 
No.  154. 

THE  pleasant  impression  of  this  delightful 
walk  was  still  fresh  on  George's  mind  the 
next  morning,  influencing  it  so  strongly 
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that  even  the  romantic  incident  at  the  river 
had  faded  into  the  background  in  compari- 
son. He  remembered  his  promise  to  call 
on  the  young  lady  in  the  course  of  that  day 
just  sufficiently  to  be  a  little  more  than 
usually  elaborate  in  his  toilet,  but  the  idea 
was  quite  of  secondary  interest  to  him,  and 
continued  to  be  so  for  some  hours  to  come. 
For  it  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  a  Sunday 
morning  always  brought  with  it  the  pleas- 
ure of  walking  with  Alice  to  church  behind 
her  father  and  mother,  and  afterward  of  sit- 
ting next  to  her  for  a  couple  of  hours,  hold- 
ing the  same  prayer-book,  and  occasionally 
exchanging  an  accidental  glance  to  which 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  imparted  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  surreptitiousness. 

By  the  time  they  came  out  of  the  church 
(it  was  the  old  parish  church  of  Storn- 
mouth  whither  fashionable  worshipers  nev- 
er went),  he  only  recollected  his  prom- 
ised visit  to  the  young  lady  to  look  upon  it 
as  a  bore.  It  was  his  practice  on  a  fine 
Sunday  afternoon  to  take  a  turn  with  Alice 
before  dinner,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  quite  a 
grievance  that  .his  hard-earned  weekly  hol- 
iday should  be  cut  up  by  the  necessity  of 
making  a  call.  However,  given  the  neces- 
sity, it  was  as  well  to  get  the  thing  over  as 
early  as  possible,  and,  having  walked  back 
with  Alice  to  the  end  of  their  own  street, 
he  took  a  reluctant  leave. 

"Good-by.  I  won't  be  longer  than  I 
can  help.  And  sha'n't  we  have  a  jolly  walk 
after  dinner  to  make  up  for  it?  " 

"  Good-by.  You  are  sure  we  need  not 
put  back  the  roast  half  an  hour  for  you?  " 

"Oh, dear  no!  it  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  getting  away  to  tell  them  dinner's  wait- 
ing. I  say,  is  my  tie  quite  straight?  " 

"Quite.  You  are  looking  very  well  in- 
deed." 

And  then  she  blushed  at  having  been  be- 
trayed into  such  an  encomium,  and  he 
smiled  and  felt  it  more  of  a  hardship  than 
ever  to  have  to  leave  her  just  as  they  were 
getting  on  so  pleasantly. 

"  You  dear  little  flattering  thing !  What 
a  nuisance  this  is  to  be  sure !  But  I'll  cut 
it  very  short,  see  if  I  don't." 

She  smiled  at  him  very  brightly,  and  they 
parted,  Alice  hastening  after  her  father  and 
mother  down  the  old-fashioned  street, 
George  turning  into  a  more  modern  one 
which  led  in  the  direction  of  the  Parade. 

He  continued  dreamily  thinking  of  Alice 
during  his  progress  through  the  back 
streets,  and  did  not  waken  up  to  the  more 
practical  interests  of  the  present  till  he 
found  himself  walking  on  the  Parade,  in 
front  of  a  long,  white  line  of  houses  that 
almost  glittered  in  the  sunlight.  Then  he 
began  to  think  what  flne  houses  they  were, 
and  in  what  a  delightfully  gay  and  lively  sit- 
uation, and  to  reflect  how  extraordinary  it 
was  that  he  should  actually  be  going  to 
make  a  call  in  one  of  them.  Number  154 
too,  just  at  the  most  fashionable  end  ;  per- 
haps one  of  those  handsome  houses  —  man- 
sions, the  agent  had  called  them  in  the  bills 
—  built  two  years  ago  with  bow- windows 
all  the  way  up  and  a  veranda.  And,  won- 


dering if  indeed  it  was  so,  he  quickened  his 
pace  and  began  noting  the  numbers  very 
carefully. 

He  reached  154  at  last,  and  sure  enough 
it  was  one  of  the  best  houses  of  the  whole 
series,  with  bow-windows  and  veranda  and 
all  complete.  Evidently  he  had  been  quite 
right  in  his  estimation  of  Miss  St.  Quintin's 
position  in  society,  but  indeed,  as  he  said 
to  himself,  if  he  did  not  know  a  lady  when 
he  saw  her  who  should? 

More  and  more  interested  in  the  adven- 
ture, he  mounted  the  door-step  and 
knocked,  —  a  very  low,  wavering  kind  of 
knock,  for  he  was  getting  decidedly  nervous. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  gentlemanly-look- 
ing man  in  black,  whom  he  felt  almost  afraid 
of  insulting  by  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
ladies  were  at  home,  but  who  without  the 
slightest  appearance  of  offense  responded 
that  they  were,  and  invited  him  to  walk  up 
stairs.  And  having  got  up  stairs  somehow 
or  other,  for  by  this  time  he  was  so  con- 
fused as  hardly  to  know  whether  he  was  on 
his  head  or  his  heels,  he  found  himself  left 
alone  in  the  front  drawing-room. 

This  front  drawing-room  was  undoubted- 
ly the  largest  and  handsomest  room  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  He  had  been  occasional- 
ly in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Parade  houses 
before  now,  for  the  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
were  always  obligingly  ready  to  send  goods 
to  be  inspected  at  ladies'  own  residences, 
but  such  errands  were  generally  intrusted 
to  Smithon  as  being  the  senior  assistant, — 
at  all  events  it  had  never  been  George's  lot 
to  be  sent  to  quite  such  a  grand  place  as 
this.  As  he  sat  observing  the  room  and  the 
furniture,  the  tall  commanding  gilt  chim- 
ney-glasses, the  solemnly  impressive  cur- 
tains, the  very  grand  grand-piano  of  dark- 
ly dignified  rosewood,  the  aristocratically 
fantastic  round  ottoman  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  he  felt  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
mingled  awe  and  wonder  at  the  notiou  of 
the  acquaintance  he  had  formed. 

"Yes,  quite  tip-top,  there's  no  cloufit 
about  that,"  he  communed  with  himself. 
I  wonder  what  Alice  and  her  mother 
would  say  now  if  they  could  see.  They 
would  be  half  frightened,  I  think;  such 
fine  things  would  be  too  much  for  them, 
perhaps.  Now  to  me  they  seem  to  come 
quite  natural.  It  makes  me  feel  as  if  I  was 
in  my  own  element  like.  And  those  con- 
ceited vulgar  fellows  Smithson  and  Walk- 
er, I  should  like  to  know  what  they  would 
think  if  they  could  see  me  sitting  as  it  were 
at  home  in  a  place  like  this,  —  in  marble 
halls,  as  I  may  say.  Rather  a  cut  above  any 
thing  they  are  accustomed  to,  I  flatter  my- 
self; though  when  I  say  that,  perhaps 
Smithson  may  have  seen  something  like 
it  at  the  gentlemen's  seats  where  they  send 
liim,  and  I'm  sure  it  often  surprises  me 
that  they  do.  But  as  for  him  visiting  such 
a  place  on  any  thing  like  a  personal  foot- 
ing—  the  very  idea!  What  a  fish  out  of 
water  he  would  be  !  But  then  we  all  know 
that  he  hasn't  good  blood  in  his  veins.  As 
for  me,  I  seem  actually  to  breathe  more 
freely.  I  wonder  when  they  are  coming 
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down ;  I  hope  I  have  not  called  too  soon. 
But  anyhow  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
look  about  me  a  little.  How  truly  genteel 
and  elegant  it  all  is !  " 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  specimen  of  his 
meditations  that  he  no  longer  found  his  en- 
gagement a  bore. 

While  he  was  ruminating  thus  in  the 
drawing-room,  an  animated  discussion  — 
animated  at  least  on  one  side  —  was  going 
on  in  the  front  bedroom  overhead.  The 
speakers  were  the  young  lady  of  the  river 
adventure,  now  quite  dry  and  very  charm- 
ingly attired  in  a  light  summer  costume 
which  showed  no  traces  of  the  disaster,  and 
a  portly  lady  of  middle  age  with  a  large, 
somewhat  flabby  face  and  long,  iron-gray 
ringlets  pendant  at  each  cheek.  The  elder 
lady  was  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  her  toilet  after  her  return  from 
church,  and  the  younger  one,  having  just 
been  told  of  the  visitor's  arrival1,  had  come 
to  accelerate  the  operation  as  far  as  might 
be. 

"Here  is  your  other  cuff,  aunt.  Let  me 
fasten  it ;  I  can  do  it  ever  so  much  quicker. 
Pray,  pray  make  haste.  It  looks  so  unkind 
to  keep  him  waiting  so  long  by  himself." 

"  It  is  no  good  to  flutter  me,  Kathleen. 
I  am  getting  on  as  fast  as  I  possibly  can, 
and  you  only  make  me  nervous.  You  are 
always  so  impetuous." 

"Am  I?  I  am  so  sorry,  but  I  can't  help 
it.  Are  you  looking  for  your  collar?  here 
it  is.  Now,  dear  aunt,  you  quite  understand 
that  you  are  to  be  very,  very  kind  to  the 
poor 'fellow;  remember  what  he  has  done 
for  us." 

"  I  hope  I  always  know  how  to  conduct 
myself,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  but  I  want  to  impress  it  upon  you 
particularly.  If  he  was  a  —  if  he  was  more 
in  our  own  circumstances,  I  mean  —  I 
should  not  think  it  necessary,but  I  do  so  wish 
that  he  should  be  made  to  feel  completely  at 
his  ease.  He  is  evidently  very  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  position,  and  I  am  sure  I  hurt 
his  feelings  yesterday  when  he  told  me  — 
But  I  really  could  not  help  looking  a  little 
surprised,  for  of  course  such  a  thing  had 
never  entered  my  head.  So  I  would  not 
for  the  world  that  any  thing  of  the  sort 
should  happen  to-day,  you  know.  He  must 
be  treated  entirely  and  altogether  as  an 
equal.  And,  aunt,  I  had  nearly  forgot  to 
say  — of  course  you  must  insist  on  his 
staying  to  dinner." 

The  elder  lady  paused  i»  the  act  of  draw- 
ing a  fat  forefinger  through  one  of  the  iron- 
gray  ringlets,  absolutely  petrified  with 
astonishment. 

"To  dinner!  My  dear  child,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
show  the  young  man  every  attention  in  my 
power,  of  course,  considering  the  service 
he  has  rendered  us,  but  the  idea  of  asking 
him  to  dinner —  Why,  only  think  what 
the  servants  would  say !  " 

"Who  cares  what  the  servants  would 
say?  "exclaimed  Kathleen,  a  flush  of  su- 
preme scorn  and  indignation  rising  very 
becomingly  to  her  face.  "Are  we  to  be 


prevented  from  doing  what  is  right  by  fear 
of  what  the  servants  or  any  body  else  will 
say?  Oh,  that  old,  old  argument  of  Mrs. 
Grundy,"  —  here  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
looked  upward,  —  "  what  a  tyrant  it  is !  " 

"But,  my  dear,"  expostulated  her  aunt, 
retreating  somewhat  hurriedly  from  this 
first  position,  "  you  surely  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  something  is  not  due  to  difference 
of  social  rank  ?  " 

"  And  did  he  think  of  the  difference  of 
social  rank  when  he  risked  his  life  to  save 
me?  O  aunt,  if  you  had  gone  through 
what  I  did  in  that  moment  when  I  felt  the 
waters  closing  over  me  —  the  dark,  cold, 
boiling  waters  —  " 

"  O  my  dear,  don't  talk  so;  it  makes  me 
shudder." 

"  They  say  the  river  is  twenty  feet  deep 
in  some  places,"  continued  Kathleen,  press- 
ing her  advantage.  "Twenty  feet — just 
fancy.  And  only  last  year  a  poor,  dear 
little  boy  was  all  but  drowned  there." 

"  0  child,  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't !  " 

"And  yet  you  try  to  make  out  that  the 
man  who  saved  me  from  that  frightful  fate 
at  the  peril  of  his  own  life  is  not  good 
enough  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  us !  " 
cried  the  young  lady,  with  a  relapse  into  in- 
dignation. "  You  talk  to  me  about  the 
servants  and  the  difference  in  social  rank! 
Social  rank,  —  what  a  wicked,  false,  foolish 
pride  that  phrase  represents!  and  I  have 
been  only  too  much  under  its  influence 
hitherto,  I  know.  But  I  will  crush  the  bar- 
barous, impious  feeling  at  any  cost ;  I  will 
learn  to  forget  that  senseless  jargon  about 
old  names  and  old  families ;  I  will,  if  it  is 
only  to  punish  myself  for  having  felt  as  I 
did  for  a  moment  yesterday.  Aunt,  that 
poor,  good,  brave  young  man  must  and 
shall  dine  with  us  to-day.  Now  don't  say 
any  thing  more  about  the  servants."  (The 
last  word  spoken  with  ineffable  scorn.) 

"  Oh,  as  for  the  servants  it  doesn't  signify 
so  much,"  said  the  aunt,  feeling  that  she 
had  already  made  a  capital  mistake  in  start- 
ing that  argument.  "  But  it  is  such  an  un- 
usual thing,  you  know,  my  love.  And  then 
it  seems  to  me  so  very  unnecessary  —  " 

"It  is  not  at  all  unnecessary;  he  would 
never  feel  at  home  with  us  else.  Besides,  I 
want  an  opportunity  of  a  good  long  talk,  so 
as  to  find  out,  without  any  appearance  of 
prying  or  patronizing,  all  about  him  and  his 
circumstances.  Oh,^I  do  so  hope  and  trust 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  do  something  for 
him,  —  something  substantial,  I  mean.  I 
never  was  so  glad  before  to  be  what  they 
call  rich.  Do  you  think  Uncle  John  will  le*t 
me  have  the  money  for  it  now,  or  will  he 
make  me  wait  till  I  am  of  age  ?  That  would 
be  very  cruel.  What  I  should  like  would 
be  to  set  him  up  in  a  nice  snug  little  shop 
of  his  own,  and  furnish  his  house  when  he 
marries,  —  for  he  can't  be  married  yet,  I 
should  think,  —  and  stand  godmother  to  all 
his  children.  Oh,  I  only  wish  he  had  a 
dozen  already  that  I  might  begin  by  giving 
them  a  present  all  round.!  " 

"You  stupid  child,  what  a  ridiculous 
idea!" 
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"  Upon  my  word,  I  am  quite  serious.  So 
you  see,  auntie  dear,  how  important  it  is 
that  he  should  have  the  fullest  opportunity 
of  telling  us  all  about  his  affairs,  which  of 
course  he  couldn't  do  in  a  stiff,  ceremonious 
morning  call.  And  you  know  if  he  had 
been  a  fine  gentleman  you  would  feel  you 
couldn't  do  less  than  ask  him  to  dinner  after 
saving  my  life;  it  would  have  been  common 
politeness  then,  would  it  not  ?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  in  that  case !  " 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  know  what  moral 
difference  it  makes  that  he  should  be  poor 
and  struggling?"  asked  Kathleen,  with  an 
air  of  victorious  logic  which  showed  that 
she  felt  assured  alike  of  the  justice  of  her 
cause  and  of  its  triumph.  "  And  now  that 
we  have  settled  that,  do  pray  come  down, 
or  he  will  be  thinking  us  so  unkind." 

"lam  coming,  love;  I  am  almost  quite 
ready.  But  don't  you  think  —  " 

"Oh,  you  are  ready  ten  times  over,  you 
are  looking  beautiful.  Do,  do  come !  " 

The  poor  lady  would  haYe  expostulated 
further,  but  before  she  could  utter  another 
word  a  slender  arm  was  tucked  into  hers, 
and  she  found  herself  led  out  of  the  room 
and  down  stairs,  feeling  morally,  if  not 
physically,  no  better  than  a  leaf  in  the 
whirlwind  of  her  niece's  impetuosity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MISS  ST.   QUINTIN. 

BEFORE  following  the  young  lady  and  her 
aunt  into  the  room  where  they  were  waited 
for  with  so  much  nervous  interest  and 
curiosity,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  more 
fully  than  has  yet  been  done  who  and  what 
the  young  lady  was. 

In  the  first  place,  her  position  and  worldly 
circumstances  were  quite  as  satisfactory  as 
her  deliverer  had  imagined  in  his  most  san- 
guine moments  that  they  might  be.  She 
was  descended  from  a  good  old  North-of- 
England  family  (with  a  dash  of  Irish  blood 
imported  into  its  veins  by  a  grandmother  of 
her  father's  from  whom  also  she  had  in- 
herited her  Christian  name),  a  family  which 
had  lived  in  the  same  county,  and  owned 
the  same  estates  for  centuries  together. 
And  of  the  said  estates,  forming  a  compact 
property  worth  from  four  to  five  thousand 
a  year,  Kathleen  St.  Quintiu  was  now  sole 
and  undisputed  possessor. 

She  was  not  yet  of  age,  and  would  not  be 
so  for  another  year  to  come.  Her  father 
had  died  nearly  two  years  before  her  ro- 
mantic introduction  to  George  Williams, 
leaving  her  to  the  guardianship  of  a  ma- 
ternal uncle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Miss  Thome. 
These  shared  the  responsibility  of  the 
charge  on  the  principle  of  division  of  labor. 
The  uncle,  a  shrewd  old  bachelor  who  had 
made  a  fortune  in  India  and  was  now  settled 
among  a  knot  of  congenial  spirits  at  Chel- 
tenham, looked  after  the  property  and  the 
rents,  managed  the  correspondence  with  the 
family  lawyer  in  London  and  the  local  agent 


at  St.  Quintin.  The  aunt,  a  maiden  lady  of 
a  certain  age,  who  had  spent  her  life  in 
fluctuating  between  apartments  in  a  back 
street  of  the  West  End,  and  the  houses  of 
hospitable  country  friends,  undertook  to 
watch  over  the  heiress's  person,  and  to  con- 
duct the  heiress's  education  according  to 
her  ideas  of  what  a  young  lady's  education 
ought  to  be.  And  though  Mr.  Thorne  was 
wont  to  growl  and  grumble  over  the  labors 
which  his  share  of  the  burden  entailed,  it 
must  be  said  that  Miss  Thome's  task  was 
by  far  the  hardest. 

For,  up  to  the  time  that  she  had  thus 
come  under  her  aunt's  authority,  Kathleen's 
education  had  not  been  conducted  on  lady- 
like principles  at  all,  and  she  had  unfortu- 
nately been  used  to  a  great  deal  too  much 
of  her  own  way^to  submit  with  proper  do- 
cility to  a  new  regime.  Her  mother  had  died 
when  she  was  little  more  than  ten  years 
old,  and  from  that  time  till  her  father's 
death  she  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
pretty  nearly  wild.  Mr.  St.  Quintin  had 
always  been  a  shy,  studious  man,  and  after 
the  loss  of  his  wife  his  eccentricity  in- 
creased tenfold.  He  seemed  to  take  a  mor- 
bid aversion  to  all  society  except  that  of  his 
little  girl,  and,  rejecting  all  overtures  from 
without,  shut  himself  up  with  her  and  his 
books  in  his  great  rambling  old  house  at 
St.  Quintin,  whither  not  even  his  wife's  re- 
lations were  ever  invited  to  bear  him  com- 
pany in  his  solitude.  Once  he  so  far 
yielded  to  their  representations  as  nearly 
to  have  decided  on  getting  a  resident  gov- 
erness to  superintend  Kathleen's  bringing- 
up,  but  the  vehement  counter-arguments  of 
the  child  herself  easily  prevailed  to  make 
him  abandon  a  plan  he  had  never  relished, 
and  for  the  obnoxious  governess  were  sub- 
stituted the  weekly  lessons  of  music  and 
drawing  masters.  As  for  the  more  solid 
parts  of  her  education,  her  father  after  a 
fashion  attended  to  them  himself  (after  a 
fashion  only,  for  he  was  not  an  energetic 
man) ;  and  the  girl,  being  fond  of  reading, 
picked  up  a  good  deal  of  desultory  informa- 
tion on  her  own  account.  But  with  all  this, 
when  her  father's  death  left  her  an  orphan 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  the  accomplishment 
she  most  excelled  in  was  riding  on  a  bare- 
backed pony;  and  she  had  absolutely  no 
other  experience  of  society  than  what  she 
had  been  able  to  gather  from  the  perusal  of 
a  few  old-fashioned  romances. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  from  a  life  like 
this,  full  of  liberty  and  open-air  enjoyment, 
and  subject  to  no  feminine  control  save  au 
occasional  respectful  remonstrance  from  the 
old  house-keeper,  it  must  have  been  a  terri- 
ble change  to  pass  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  elderly  maiden  lady  of  essentially  indoor 
habits  and  temperament.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  Kathleen  seemed  hardly  to  feel  it, 
all  her  faculties  being  absorbed  in  the  one 
sentiment  of  grief  for  the  father  whose  con- 
stant friend  and  companion  she  had  been. 
This  grief  had  been  so  excessive  that  for 
some  time  it  was  feared  that  her  health 
might  be  permanently  affected  by  it,  and  it 
had  been  decided  to  try  what  change  of 
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scene  would  do.  So,  the  house  at  St.  Qum- 
tin  being  let  till  the  heiress  should  come  of 
a"-e  Miss  Thome  had  taken  her  niece  from 
one'  salubrious  watering-place  to  another, 
burdened  with  such  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility, and  making  such  exertions  to  raise 
the  mourner's  spirits,  as  sadly  interfered 
with  the  good  lady's  enjoyment  of  her  own 
existence. 

At  last,  by  the  lapse  of  time  more  than  by 
the  efforts  of  her  aunt,  Kathleen  began  to 
recover  her  wonted  health  and  spirits ;  but 
Miss  Thome  soon  discovered  that  for  her 
this  happy  change  had  only  brought  with  it 
new  cares.  In  proportion  as  .the  girl  re- 
gained her  old  vigor,  she  became  more 
difficult  to  manage;  more  impetuous  and 
self-willed,  more  impatient  of  the  routine 
of  music-lessons  and  Berlin  wool-work, 
more  bent  on  following  her  own  impulses, 
and  her  own  impulses  only.  Perhaps  under 
a  different  kind  of  guardianship  this  ten- 
dency to  willfulness  might  have  subsided 
after  a  few  ineffectual  spurts,  but  unfortu- 
nately Miss  Thorne  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  to  make  head  against  it.  She  had 
sufficiently  strong  opinions  and  prejudices 
of  her  own,  but  she  did  not  back  them  with 
the  same  strength  of  will  with  which  Kath- 
leen backed  hers.  Her  character  was  alto- 
gether weaker  than  that  of  her  ward,  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  young  lady  knew 
this,  and  that,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
there  was  mixed  up  with  her  affection  for 
her  aunt  something  not  unlike  a  feeling  of 
pitying  superiority. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Miss  Thorne  made  very  slow 
progress  in  the  work  of  fashioning  the  heir- 
ess into  a  young  lady  of  the  regulation  type. 
Still  she  did  not  lose  heart,  remembering 
that  to  the  most  approved  means  of  such 
fashioning  she  had  not  hitherto,  by  reason 
of  the  protracted  period  of  her  niece's 
mourning,  been  able  to  have  recourse. 
Kathleen  had  never  yet  been  properly  in- 
troduced into  society,  and  there  was  no 
knowing  what  a  little  initiation  in  the 
world  and  its  ways  might  do  for  her.  It 
had  been  settled  that  this  initiation  was  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  might  be,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  a  furnished  house  had  been  hired 
at  Stornmouth,  as  a  place  combining  the 
advantages  of  sea-air  with  a  fair  amount  of 
fashionable  activity. 

Such  were  the  pair,  aunt  and  .  niece, 
who  now  entered  the  drawing-room  where 
George  Williams  sat  stroking  his  best  hat 
in  a  fever  of  expectation.  The  very  man- 
ner of  their  entrance  might  have  indicated 
to  a  close  observer  the  difference  in  their 
characters;  the  elder  lady  being  as  it  were 
brought  along  in  tow  by  the  younger,  who 
led  the  way  with  her  left  hand  laid  on  her 
aunt's  arm.  The  right  she  held  extended 
toward  George,  who,  nearly  letting  fall  his 
hat  in  his  embarrassment,  came  forward  in 
a  great  flutter  to  accept  the  proffered  hon- 
or. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Williams  ?  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you ;  we  are  both  so  glad. 
This  is  my  aunt  whom  I  was  telling  you 


about,  and  oh,  you  can't  think  how  grateful 
she  feels  to  you  1  " 

Here  she  let  go  her  aunt's  arm,  so  as  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  shaking  hands 
with  the  visitor.  But  Miss  Thorne  did  not 
see  the  necessity  of  shaking  hands  with  one 
of  Messrs.  Jenkinson's  young  men,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  a  gracious  bow. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  you,  I  am  sure.  And  if  there 
is  any  thing  that  I  or  my  niece  can  do  for 
you  —  " 

Kathleen  frowned  slightly. 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Williams,  pray.  Aunt, 
here  is  a  chair  for  you."  And  thenshe  took 
a  chair  for  herself,  and  they  all  three  sat 
down,  much  closer  together  than  was  con- 
sistent with  Miss  Thome's  notions  of  dig- 
nity where  a  linen-draper's  assistant  was 
concerned;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"  Oh,  yes !  we  are  indeed  grateful  to  you 
—  so  grateful.  When  I  think  that  but  for  you 
I  should  now  have  been  lying  cold  and  life- 
less with  my  poor  aunt  weeping  over  me  —  " 

She  shuddered,  overcome  with  the  image 
which  she  had  thus  conjured  up,  and  even 
Miss  Thorne,  though  she  by  no  means 
wished  to  give  the  young  man  an  exagger- 
ated idea  of  his  services,  felt  that  a  little 
moan  was  absolutely  necessary. 

George  had  found  himself  awfully  shy 
and  tongue-tied  at  first,  but  the  spectacle 
of  the  young  lady's  emotion,  reminding  him 
as  it  did  how  well  he  had  deserved  of  her, 
had  a  wonderfully  encouraging  effect. 

"  You  mustn't  take  on  like  that,  miss," 
he  said,  soothingly.  "  It  was  very  trying 
at  the  time,  and  very  dangerous  too,  of 
course,  but  it  is  all  over  now,  you  know."  • 

"Oh,  yes!  all  over  now,  thanks  to  you 
and  your  heroic  daring.  Was  it  not  noble, 
aunt?"  she  asked  Miss  Thorne,  for  she  felt 
that  that  lady  had  not  yet  said  half  enough. 

"  Very,  indeed,  my  dear.  Oh!  of  course 
we  are  most  truly  obliged  to  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Eternally  grateful,"  said  Kathleen,  em- 
phatically. "  And  you  are  sure  you  have 
not  suffered  from  the  consequences  of  that 
dreadful  moment  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  thank  you.  And  you,  too, 
miss,  I  hope  I  see  you  quite  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  immersion ! "  (He  had  made 
up  this  sentence  on  the  way.) 

"  Oh,  as  for  me,  I  am  perfectly  well.  I 
think  it  is  aunt  whose  nerves  have  been 
most  upset ;  I  am  afraid  she  is  not  herself 
at  all." 

"Why,  my  dear,  what  makes  you  think 
that?  "  asked  Miss  Thorne,  surprised. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  you  seem  so  silent 
and  depressed.  But  indeed,  Mr.  Williams, 
she  is  overflowing  with  gratitude  all  the 
time,  — are  you  not,  aunt?" 

"  Of  course,  my  dear ;  how  you  do  talk !  " 

"  Pray  don't  speak  of  such  a  thing,"  said 
George,  looking  down  modestly  at  his  hat, 
which  he  was  rolling  backward  and  for- 
ward on  his  knees. 

"People  can't  help  speaking  of  any 
thing  which  they  feel  so  strongly  as  aunt 
and  I  feel  your  kindness.  If  you  only 
knew  how  we  have  been  looking  forward  to 
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this  meeting,  both  of  us,  — have  we  not 
aunt?" 

"  Certainly,  ray  dear." 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed  we  have,"  reaffirmed 
the  younger  lady,  earnestly. 

George  manipulated  his  hat  more  busily 
than  ever,  and  smiled  rather  foolishly,  not 
knowing  how  else  to  answer.  Meantime 
Kathleen  paused,  and  turned  toward  Miss 
Thome,  as  though  expecting  her  to  take  up 
the  cue.  But  that  lady  said  nothing,  and 
after  a  short  silence  Kathleen  resumed, 
looking  at  her  aunt  reproachfully :  — 

"  Do  you  think  the  servants  know  that 
they  may  bring  up  dinner  as  soon  as  it  is 
ready  ?  " 

"  Dinner!  "  faltered  Miss  Thorne,  with  a 
face  which  showed  that  her  heart  was  sink- 
ing within  her. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  We  always  dine  early 
on  a  Sunday,"  continued  Kathleen,  turning 
toward  George  with  a  smile  of  infinite  gra- 
ciousness;  "but  I  hope  you  don't  mind 
that?" 

"I'm  afraid  I'm  hindering,"  said  George, 
rising  in  a  great  hurry.  "I  beg  your  par- 
don, I'm  sure." 

"Mr.  Williams!  —  why,  what  are  you 
thinking  of?  Sit  down  again,  do;  you  are 
not  going  to  leave  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come ;  and  put  down  your  hat,  pray." 

He  sat  down  readily  enough,  but  did  not 
find  it  so  easy  to  comply  with  the  last  part 
of  her  request,  having  an  idea  that  to  put 
his  hat  on  the  floor  would  be  considered  vul- 
gar, and  not  venturing  to  clear  a  place  for  it 
among  the  elegant  knick-knacks  on  the  table. 
He  ultimately  compromised  matters  by  plac- 
ing it  on  a  chair,  he  felt  much  happier  for  be- 
ing rid  of  the  incumbrance. 

"The  idea  of  your  wanting  to  run  away 
so  soon !  Why,  aunt  and  I  have  been  look- 
ing forward  all  morning  to  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  at  dinner,  —  have  we  not, 
aunt?  —  and  you  can't  disappoint  us  after 
that,  you  know.  I  will  tell  them  to  bring 
it  up  directly." 

She  flew  to  the  bell  without  waiting  for  a 
reply,  and,  indeed,  George  was  not  able  to 
proffer  any  for  the  moment.  The  idea  of  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  —  none  of  your  trumpery 
cake-and-wine  civilities,  but  a  genuine  knife- 
and-fork  dinner  —  in  a  house  like  this,  and  in 
the  company  of  the  evidently  distinguished 
ladies  who  were  its  tenants,  almost  took 
away  his  breath,  and  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  what  Smithson  and  Walker 
would  say  when  they  heard. 

He  quite  forgot  in  his  elation  all  about 
the  hot  roast  awaiting  him  at  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 
GEORGE'S  STORY. 

A  FEW  minutes  afterward  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  George,  scarcely  knowing  how 
it  had  come  about,  found  himself  going 
down  stairs  behind  Miss  Thorne.  Kath- 
leen had  said  something  about  Mr.  Wil- 
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liams  giving  his  arm  to  her  aunt,  but  this 
apparently  Miss  Thorne  had  not  heard.  At 
all  events,  she  was  so  busy  shaking  out  and 
smoothing  down  the  folds  of  her  dress  that 
George  had  not  had  courage  to  offer  the 
attention,  and  followed  meekly  a  pace  or 
two  in  the  rear,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  manage 
his  legs  and  arms.  On  getting  down  stairs, 
and  finding  himself  left  helplessly  standing 
just  within  the  dining-room  door,  this  un- 
certainty increased  tenfold,  and  he  felt 
ready  to  worship  the  man  in  black  when 
that  functionary  conducted  him  to  a  harbor 
of  refuge  in  the  shape  of  a  chair  at  the  din- 
ner-table. 

And  now  he  was  actually  sitting  at  din- 
ner in  one  of  the  Parade  houses,  in  company 
with  two  real  ladies,  and  waited  upon  by  a 
faultlessly  attired  personage  who,  but  for 
being  thus  occupied,  might  have  been  taken 
for  a  real  gentleman.  The  honor  was  very 
great,  and  so  he  felt  it.  But  alas !  like  so 
many  others  before  him,  he  soon  found  out 
that  glory  does  not  constitute  true  happi- 
ness. In  the  course  of  that  meal  he  suf- 
fered a  thousand  separate  tortures. 

These  can  not  all  be  enumerated  here. 
He  used  a  steel  knife  to  his  fish,  and  then, 
discovering  the  mistake  too  late,  attempted 
furtively  to  wipe  it  on  the  table-cloth,  and 
saw  the  eye  of  the  man  in  black  resting  upon 
him  while  lie  was  in  the  act.  He  failed  to 
catch  the  names  of  the  wines  which  were 
offered  him  to  choose  from,  and  in  an  agony 
of  desperation  was  obliged  to  point  to  the 
bottle  by  way  of  indicating  his  selection. 
He  showed,  and  knew  that  he  showed,  con- 
temptible vacillation  in  helping  himself  to 
he  dishes  which  the  man  in  black  brought 
round,  saying  first  No  because  he  shrank 
from  the  publicity  of  the  action,  then  Yes 
because  he  saw  the  thing  looked  nice,  then 
No  again  because  he  was  ashamed  of  the 
retraction.  He  could  not  keep  his  napkin 
on  his  knees,  but  was  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  dinner  in  groping  for  it 
vith  his  feet  under  the  table.  Once  the  man 
n  black  perceived  his  dilemma  and  picked 
.t  up,  for  which  George  felt  that  he  could 
iave  kicked  him  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
[ndeed,  long  before  the  dinner  was  over  he 
Became  aware  that  he  hated  the  man  in 

ck  with  a  deadly  hatred.  The  ladies  be- 
haved like  ladies,  especially  the  younger  one, 
who  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  perplexi- 
ties at  all,  and  during  the  worst  of  them 
lappened  to  be  making  a  remark  to  her 
aunt  on  some  indifferent  subject.  But  the 
man  in  black  seemed  to  have  his  eyes  every- 
where at  once,  and  in  spite  of  the  decorous 
mperturbability  of  his  countenance  George 
was  convinced  that  he  took  note  of  every 
thing  with  fiendish  accuracy.  Had  not  the 
wretch  put  down  a  clean  knife  for  him  after 
that  affair  of  the  fish?  The  mere  presence 
of  that  pampered  menial  was  enough  to 
spoil  all  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Surely  he  would  have  been  happier  over 
the  hot  roast  at  home,  but  he  did  not  think 
of  making  that  reflection. 

At  last,  to  his  infinite  relief,  the  man  in 
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black  retired,  and  he  was  left  to  take  his 
dessert  in  peace,  with  no  other  witness  than 
the  two  ladies.  For  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
versation continued  to  be  of  a  fragmentary 
character,  but  presently  Kathleen,  having 
be«nm  by  remarking  what  a  nice  place 
Stornmouth  was,  went  on  to  inquire  :  — 

"And  have  you  always  lived  m  it,  Mr. 
Williams,  or  have  you  only  settled  here 
lately?" 

"  Always,  miss ;  at  least  ever  since  I  can 
remember.  It  is  a  very  sweet  spot  to  reside 
in." 

"It  is  indeed.  And  then  I  suppose  you 
have  you*-  own  family  circle  to  spend  your 
leisure  with ;  how  pleasant  I  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  always  go  home  to  father  and 
mother's  in  the  evening." 

"  Your  father  and  mother  are  living  then 
—  I  did  not  like  to  ask.  How  happy  you 
must  be  to  be  sure !  " 

"  They  are  not  my  own  father  and  mother 
exactly,  miss ;  I  lost  my  own  when  I  was 
quite  a  child.  'I  call  them  father  and  mother 
because  they  brought  me  up  and  took  care 
of  me  ever  since,  and  I  am  as  fond  of  them 
almost  as  if  they  really  were,  it's  only  natu- 
ral." 

"Of  course,  I  quite  understand  that. 
And  so  you  lost  your  own  parents  when  you 
were  a  child ;  how  very  sad !  Can  you  re- 
member them  at  all?  " 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I  don't.  I  wasn't  more 
than  two  years  old  or  so,  I  suppose,  when 
first  I  came  to  father  and  mother's,  —  that  is, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  who  took  care  of  me, 
you  know.  Ah !  it  would  have  made  a  deal 
of  difference  to  me,  I  expect,  if  I  had  been 
old  enough  to  understand  what  was  going 
on." 

He  sighed,  and  shook  his  head  with  an 
air  of  such  deep  significance  that  his  fair 
interrogator  gazed  at  him  with  quite  a  new 
feeling  of  curiosity. 

He  saw  her  inquiring  look,  and  answered: 

"  Yes,  Miss  St.  Quintin,  why  should  I  con- 
ceal it?  The  fact  is,  over  my  birth  there 
hangs  a  mystery,  a  dark  mystery,  which  has 
never  yet  been  penetrated,  and  perhaps  in 
this  world  never  will  be." 

"  A  mystery ! "  repeated  Kathleen,  breath- 
lessly. 

"You  will  judge  of  that,  miss,  when  I 
tell  you  that,  in  spite  of  the  humble  and 
contracted  sphere  in  which  you  find  me,  I 
have  reason  to  believe  myself  the  scion  of 
a  family  of  great  wealth,  and  perhaps  of 
title." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Williams !  Oh,  pray  do  go 
on,"  cried  Kathleen,  and  bent  forward  to 
listen  with  clasped  hands  and  flushed  cheeks. 
Miss  Thome  looked  interested  too,  for  she 
began  to  suspect  an  impostor. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  tiring  you  out  with  such 
a  long  story,"  said  George,  modestly. 

"  Oh!  but  indeed  you  will  not.  We  must 
hear  it,  must  we  not,  aunt  ?  A  family  of 
title,  did  you  say  ?  What  is  the  name  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  name,  miss,  that's  just 
it.  Every  thing  can  be  proved  but  the 
name." 

"  Every  thing  but  the  name !    How  very, 


very  strange !  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing 
like  it,  aunt?" 

"Very  singular,  certainly,"  said  Miss 
Thorne,  dryly.  "  Does  Mr.  Williams  mean 
that  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  his  own 
parents?" 

"  Yes,  that's  just  how  it  is,  ma'am,  and 
what's  more,  there  is  nobody  that  can  tell 
me.  Well,  as  I  have  gone  so  far,  I  suppose 
it  is  no  good  holding  out  longer.  You  see 
about  twenty  years  ago,  my  mother,  my 
own  real  mother  I  mean,  came  with  me  in 
her  arms  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams's  looking 
for  apartments,  —  we  don't  let  now,  but  at 
that  time  there  was  an  extra  room  that  they 
had  no  use  for.  She  looked  dreadfully 
tired  and  ill,  I  have  heard  them  say,  and 
went  on  very  wild  and  unconnected  like 
about  somebody  having  robbed  her,  and  she 
having  followed  him  down  here,  but  only 
just  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  the  steamer 
that  was  taking  him  across  to  France.  So, 
as  I  was  saying,  she  wanted  a  room  for  the 
night,  but  she  had  hardly  got  up  stairs  when 
she  fainted  right  off,  and  when  they  sent  for 
a  doctor  he  found  she  had  a  bad  illness  com- 
ing on,  and  sure  enough  it  turned  out  brain 
fever.  She  had  every  attention  paid  her, 
and  was  nursed  night  and  day  for  weeks  and 
weeks  together,  which  certainly  was  most 
kind,  considering  they  did  not  know  her 
name  or  any  thing  about  her,  except  that 
she  was  dressed  very  plain  and  had  no  lug- 
gage. But  all  they  could  do  was  no  good  to 
save  her;  just  as  they  had  got  her  through 
the  fever,  and  the  doctor  thought  there  was 
a  chance  of  her  doing,  she  went  off  suddenly 
from  weakness." 

"Died!"  sighed  Kathleen.  "Oh!  how 
very,  very  sad !  And  without  saying  who 
she  was,  or  to  what  name  you  were  en- 
titled?" 

"  Not  a  word,  miss.  They  wouldn't  even 
have  known  what  Christian  name  to  bring 
me  up  by,  only  that  once  or  twice  she  called 
me  her  little  George." 

"  How  strange  !'  Oh !  you  may  well  speak 
of  mystery.  A  wonderful  destiny  indeed 
—  to  be  perhaps  of  noble  birth,  and  yet 
without  the  means  of  proving  it." 

"But,  my  dear,"  put  in  Miss  Thorne, 
mildly,  yet  with  evident  skepticism,  "I  do 
not  quite  see  how  you  make  that  out.  It 
does  nottilways  follow  that  people  are  well 
connected  because  they  know  nothing  about 
their  father  and  mother,  and  for  my  part  I 
should  think  it  more  likely  that,  as  this  poor 
woman  was  so  plainly  dressed  and  had  no 
luggage  —  " 

"  That  is  not  all  I  have  to  go  upon,"  said 
George,  politely,  but  with  a  look  of  wither- 
ing scorn  in  his  eye.  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  that." 

"Tnere,  aunt,  you  see,  it  is  because  you 
interrupted  him.  And  I  am  sure  it  does  not 
follow  that  people  are  badly  connected  be- 
cause they  are  plainly  dressed  and  have  no 
luggage.  Pray  go  on,  Mr.  Williams." 

He  resumed,  addressing  himself  more 
exclusively  than  before  to  the  younger 
lady. 

"  I  told  you  she  got  a  little  better  before 
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she  died.  Well,  as  soon  as  they  saw  this 
they  thought  they  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  her  about  her  friends, 
and  asking  if  she  hadn't  better  let  them 
know  how  bad  she  was.  She  said  at  first 
No,  she  hadn't  got  any,  but  presently  a  new 
thought  seemed  to  come  into  her  head,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  her  but  to  have  pen 
and  ink  brought,  and  to  be  propped  up  in 
bed  to  write  a  letter." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  the  letter  said  ?  " 
asked  Kathleen,  eagerly. 

"Certainly,  I  have  it  still;  it  is  one  of 
my  greatest  treasures." 

"That  I  am  sure  it  must  be.  And  can 
you  describe  it  to  us  ?  " 

He  paused  in  some  embarrassment,  then 
answered  hesitatingly :  — 

"I  think  I  could  say  it  off,  miss,  if  it 
wouldn't  be  troubling  you  too  much." 

"Troubling  me,  Mr.  Williams!  I  should 
take  it  as  such  a  favor." 

He  hemmed  delicately  once  or  twice  be- 
hind his  hand,  and  remained  a  few  moments 
in  reflection.  Probably,  however,  this  was 
more  by  way  of  an  impressive  preamble 
than  from  any  real  deficiency  of  memory,  for 
when  he  once  began  to  speak  he  went  on 
with  an  even  flow  which  showed  that  every 
word  must  have  been  conned  and  re-conned 
scores  of  times.  His  recital  ^was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

"Honored  Sir  and  Madam,  I  have  never 
intended  to  trouble  you  thus,  but  indeed  I 
am  forced  to  do  it,  for  I  am  ill  and  cannot 
work,  and  a  villain  has  robbed  me  of  every 
farthing  that  I  had  in  the  world.  For  pity's 
sake  let  me  have  a  little  help  out  of  your 
abundance  to  keep  me  and  my  poor  child 
from  starving,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  for- 
ever and  teach  my  child  to  pray  for  you  too. 
You  will  say  what  right  have  I  to  ask  any 
thing  from  you  after  offending  you  so,  but 
oh!  you  will  surely  listen  when  I  tell  you 
that  your  dear  only  son  was  my  husband. 
Indeed  it  is  true  what  I  say.  He  was  not 
drowned  when  you  thought ;  he  stayed  be- 
hind to  marry  me,  and  I  did  not  go  in  that 
ship  at  all.  Believe  me,  I  am  not  deceiving 
you.  If  he  had  lived  it  would  have  been 
very  different  with  me  now,  for,  though  he 
was  so  much  above  me,  he  loved  me  tender 
and  true  f  but  he  is  dead  —  he  died  in  my 
arms  calling  me  his  Margaret.  O  honored 
Sir  and  Madam,  for  his  sake  —  " 

"Well?"  said  Kathleen,  seeing  that  he 
paused. 

"That  is  all,  miss." 
"All?"  • 

"Yes.  When  she  had  written  as  far  as 
that,  she  got  suddenly  faint,  and  was  obliged 
to  lie  down,  saying  that  she  would  finish  it 
afterward.  And  that  same  evening  she 
died." 

"  And  the  letter  was  not  sent  off  ?  " 
"They  did  not  know  where  to  direct  it 
to,  you  see,  miss.  There  was  no  address 
or  any  thing,  and  she  had  not  even  signed 
her  own  name.  They  might  have  asked  her 
for  the  address  if  they  had  known  how  bad 
she  was,  but  they  did  not  think  of  it  at  first, 
and  when  they  did  it  was  too  late." 


"  What  a  mysterious,  inexplicable  fatality ! 
And  you  were  never  able  to  find  out  any 
thing  more  ?  " 

"  How  could  we?  there  was  no  clue,  you 
know.  But  you  see  it  is  quite  evident  my 
father  must  have  been  somebody  of  conse- 
quence." 

"  Oh !  of  course,  that  is  as  plain  as  possi- 
ble. A  man  of  rank,  I  should  say." 

"I  don't  think  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
letter  to  bear  out  that  exactly,  my  dear," 
murmured  Miss  Thorne  with  gentle  remon- 
strance. 

"  What!  not  where  it  says  how  much  he 
was  above  her!  O  aunt,  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  means  a  great  deal." 

"  But  then  we  don't  know  how  poor  she 
was  herself,  my  dear.  Those  things  are  all 
comparative,  you  must  remember." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  call  compara- 
tive," said  George,  rather  sulkily.  "  But  I 
think  you  will  say  that  this  can't  have  be- 
longed to  quite  a  common  person." 

As  he  spoke  he  removed  from  his  finger  a 
ring  which  always  adorned  it  on  Sundays, 
and  handed  it  to  Kathleen. 

:<  They  took  that  from  my  mother's  finger 
when  she  died,"  he  explained,  "  and  saved 
It  for  me  to  have  when  I  grew  up.  It's  a 
love-token,  you  see.  I  expect  my  father 
gave  it  to  my  mother,  or  else  she  gave  it  to 
him,  and  wore  it  after  he  died." 

Kathleen  examined  it  with  reverent  ad- 
miration. 

'  How  handsome,  to  be  sure !  Look, 
aunt,  is  it  not  massive  ?  " 

"It  is  real  gold,  miss,  I  know,  because 
once  I  inquired,  and  the  stone  is  a  real  am- 
ethyst. It  would  do  for  a  seal,  tod,  you 
see." 

'  I  see.  And  oh,  what  a  tasteful  device 
for  a  keepsake !  Can  you  make  it  out  without 
your  spectacles,  aunt  ?  Two  hands  clasped, 
and  underneath  '  Fidele  bjamais.' " 

"'Faithful  forever,'  I  believe  that 
means,"  said  George.  "  And  if  you  look 
behind  the  setting,  you  will  see  letters." 

"Oh,  yes!  so  I  do.  <M.  N.  to  M.  N.' 
Then  both  their  initials  must  have  been  the 
same  ?  " 

"Her  name  was  Margaret,  you  know, 
miss,  and  I  dare  say  his  may  have  been 
Vlarmaduke ;  that  is  a  favorite  name  with 
the  aristocracy,  I  think.  And  after  they 
were  married  they  would  both  have  the 
same  surname,  naturally, — Neville  or  Nu- 
gent, or  something  like  that,  perhaps. 

"  Of  course,  of  course.    Oh,  how  inter- 
sting!  how  intensely  interesting!    Thank 
you,  Mr.  Williams ;  we  are  so  very,  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  letting  us  see  so 
precious  a  relic." 

She  handed  the  ring  back  to  its  owner, 
who,  with  a  vastly  increased  sense  of  its 
mportance,  refitted  it  very  carefully  upon 
his  finger  while  she  went  on  to  ask  :  — 

'  And  your  poor  mother  left  behind  noth- 
ing else  ?  " 

'  Nothing  at  all.  Except  that  letter,  you 
know." 

'  Oh,  yes  !  that  letter.  How  I  should  like 
to  look  at  that  letter !  " 
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«  I  have  it  at  home,  miss,  and  very  much 
at  vour  service." 

"Suppose  we  go  there  to-morrow,  aunt? 
And  then  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  too  of 
seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  I  shall  so 
like  an  opportunity  of  telling  them  what  we 
think  of  the  noble,  heroic  conduct  of  one  in 
whom  they  take  so  deep  an  interest." 

Miss  Thome  was  unable  to  answer  for  an 
instant,  and  was  anticipated  by  George,  who 
shifted  his  position  uneasily,  and  re- 
joined :  — 

"It  is  quite  an  humble  home,  you  must 
remember.  Not  at  all  like  any  thing  you 
have  been  accustomed  to.  And  they  are 
very  plain,  homely  people,  quite  different 
to  — to  — to  what  you  might  expect,  I 
mean." 

"Yes,  but  dear,  good,  kind  people  all  the 
same,  or  they  would  never  have  done  all 
that  they  did." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  of  course ;  and  I'm  sure 
I  am  most  truly  grateful,  and  just  as  fond 
of  them  as  if  they  were  my  own  parents. 
But  what  I  meant  was  —  " 

"  Oh !  but  we  must  see  them,  we  are  de- 
termined. What  hour  to-morrow  morning 
would  suit  you  best  ?  " 

"I  am  always  out  in  the  daytime,"  said 
George,  holding  down  his  head,  and  color- 
ing so  deeply  that  Kathleen  bit  her  lip  with 
vexation  at  her  thoughtlessness. 

"Never  mind;  it  must  be  the  evening, 
then.  Will  eight  o'clock  do?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Miss  Thome,  "  you  forget 
that  we  have  an  engagement  —  " 

"An  engagement,  aunt,  —  what  engage- 
ment?" 

"  You  know  we  generally  take  a  walk  on 
the  Parade  in  the  evening,"  stammered  Miss 
Thorne,  looking  much  confused. 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  take  a  walk  to  Mr. 
Williams's  house  instead,  that  will  be  all  the 
difference." 

Miss  Thorne  was  mute  with  dismay,  and 
Kathleen,  turning  to  George,  resumed :  — 

"Very  well;  eight  o'clock  to-morrow 
evening,  then,  if  you  are  sure  that  will  quite 
suit  you  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams." 

"  Oh !  they  will  be  delighted,  I  am  certain. 
If  only  you  will  excuse  them  being  so  plain 
and  old-fashioned  in  their  ways." 

"How  can  you  talk  so,  Mr.  Williams! 
Why,  I  am  perfectly  longing  to  make  their 
acquaintance  —  I  know  they  must  be  such 
charming  people.  And  is  that  all  your 
family  circle,  or  have  they  any  children  of 
their  own  ?  " 

"They  have  one  daughter,  miss,"  an- 
swered George,  as  carelessly  as  he  could. 

"A  daughter!  how  nice!    So  you  may 
almost  say,  then,  that  you  have  a  sister?  " 
"  Ah !  to  be  sure,  so  I  might  almost." 

The  assent  was  made  rather  awkwardly, 
for  he  was  quite  taken  aback  by  the  novelty 
of  the  idea. 

"What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  for  you! 
And  is  she  a  little  girl  or  grown  up  ?  " 

"  A  year  or  two  younger  than  I  am,  miss," 
he  replied,  with  an  increased  effort  at  care- 
lessness, for  he  began  to  feel  very  uncom- 
fortable under  the  interrogation. 


"  Oh,  indeed !  But  not  married  yet,  is 
she  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  no !  not  married." 

He  saw  that  here  was  a  capital  opportu- 
nity for  explaining  those  peculiar  relations 
between  himself  and  Alice  which  must  of 
course  some  day  be  known  to  Miss  St. 
Quintin  and  every  body  else  who  took  any 
interest  in  his  welfare;  but  somehow  he 
preferred  not  to  avail  himself  of  it.  Not 
ihat  he  was  consciously  ashamed  of  being 
in  love  with  Alice,  — he  would  have  repudi- 
ated such  a  suggestion  with  the  contempt  it 
deserved.  But'his  new  friends  could  not 
snow  what  a  dear,  sweet  girl  she  was,  and, 
after  what  he  had  just  been  telling  them,  he 
instinctively  felt  that  the  announcement  of 
a  contemplated  union  with  a  person  in  her 
station  would  have  very  much  the  effect  of 
an  anti-climax. 

'  I  shall  so  much  like  to  see  her,"  contin- 
ued Kathleen.  "  And  is  she  very  good  and 
amiable  ?  But  I  need  not  ask  that." 

"  Oh,  very  much  so,  certainly." 

"And  her  name?" 

«  Alice." 

"  What  a  beautiful  name !  You  must  be 
very  fond  of  her,  I  am  sure." 

"Oh!  pretty  well,  of  course,  as  far  as 
that  goes." 

Miss  St.  Quintin  in  her  ignorance  was 
putting  him  to  terrible  confusion,  but  still 
tie  did  not  regret  having  left  her  unenlight- 
ned. 

"  Well,  we  will  go  and  see  her  and  all  of 
you  to-morrow  evening,  —  that  is  quite 
fixed,"  said  Kathleen,  changing  the  sub- 
ject, to  his  great  relief.  "And  you  won't 
forget  to  show  us  that  letter  too,  please. 
What  is  your  address  ?  " 

He  faltered  forth  the  name  of  the  back 
street  in  which  the  little  haberdashery  shop 
was  situated,  adding  in  accents  of  depreca- 
tion :  — 

;'  I'm  afraid  you  will  be  quite  surprised  to 
see  how  very  humble  a  residence  it  is.  And — 
and  you  enter  through  a  place  of  business." 

'« We  sha'n't  mind  that,"  said  Kathleen, 
firmly. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  interposed  Miss  Thorne, 
who  felt  that  she  would  mind  it  a  good  deal, 
"  don't  you  think  that  if  Mr.  Williams  was 
to  bring  the  letter  here  instead  —  " 

"  We  will  come  punctually  at  eight,"  de- 
clared the  young  lady  with  great  decision. 

Miss  Thorne  sighed  and  gave  up  her 
point  for  the  present,  thinking  that  she 
would  wait  for  the  visitor's  departure, 
when  she  would|  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
argument  to  more  advantage. 

The  visitor's  departure  did  not  take  place 
for  a  long  time  —  and  this  although  Miss 
Thorne  ordered  tea  unusually  early  so  as  to 
leave  him  no  excuse  for  remaining.  It  was 
not  because  he  was  enjoying  himself  with 
any  extraordinary  zest,  for,  after  the  great 
subject  of  the  letter  and  ring  had  been  ex- 
hausted, he  began  to  relapse  iuto  his  former 
uncomfortable  tongue-tied  state  from  pure 
want  of  having  any  thing  more  to  say ;  it 
was  because  the  physical  act  of  getting 
away  required  such  a  desperate  moral  effort 
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that  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  bring  him 
self  to  make  it.    At  last,  when  it  was  near! 
dark,  he  understood  that  the  exertion  wa 
necessary ;  and,  with  a  sensation  as  of  pull 
ing  the  string  of  a  shower-bath,  he  pre 
vailed  on  himself  to  rise,  and  somehow  o 
other  stumbled  through  the  civilities  o 
leave-taking  and  the  still  more  formidabl 
ordeal  of  being  shown  down  stairs  by  th 
man  in  black.    When  he  found  himself  in 
the  open  air,  he  felt  like  an  emancipatet 
school-boy,  and  set  out  for  home  at  hi 
quickest  pace,  a  little  dismayed  to  think  of 
the  surprise  and  perhaps  alarm  which  his 
prolonged  absence  must  have  occasioned 
But  though  it  was  a  relief  that  the  clay  was 
over,  he  never  thought  of  wishing  that  In 
could  have  spent  it  differently.    He  migh 
have  enjoyed  himself  more  at   home    no 
doubt,  but' where  would  have  been  the  de- 
licious feeling  of  importance  which  thrillec 
through  him  now,  increasing  in  proportion 
with  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
man  in  black?    And  such  a  feeling   was 
worth  any  sacrifice. 

Meanwhile  a  lively  controversy  had 
sprung  up  between  the  two  ladies  he 
had  left  behind. 

"Is  he  not  a  nice  good  creature?"  in- 
quired Kathleen,  triumphantly.  "  Such  an 
honest,  manly,  straightforward  character  — 
I  knew  you  would  like  him.  And  what  a 
wonderfully  romantic  history !  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  in  a  dream  all  the  time  he  was  tell- 
ing it,  —  didn't  you  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  that," 
said  Miss  Thome,  plilegmatically.  "  But 
Kathleen,  what  can  you  have  been  thinking 
of?  The  idea  of  going  to  call  at  such  a  place, 
and  mixing  yourself  up  with  his  low  vulgar 
family  —  it  is  quite  impossible,  really." 

"  Low,  vulgar  family  —  such  dear  good 
people !  Aunt,  I  am  surprised  at  you." 

"  I  might  say  the  same  of  you,  I  think, 
my  dear." 

"You  want  me  to  spurn  and  despise  him 
because  he  is  poor,"  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
half  crying  with  indignation;  "you  would 
like  me  to  be  ungrateful  because  he  stands 
in  need  of  rny  gratitude.  Ah!  if  it  had 
been  a  prince  or  a  duke  who  had  saved  my 
life  you  would  not  have  talked  of  his  family 
being  low  and  vulgar." 

This  was  undeniable,  and  so  Miss  Thorne 
felt  it. 

"Ah!  aunt,  you  can  not  answer;  you 
know  I  have  spoken  truth.  But  I  will 
not  be  ungrateful,  and  you  can  not  really 
wish  that  I  should  be.  No,  no,  dear  aunt, 
I  am  sure  when  you  think  of  it  you  will  be 
as  anxious  as  I  am  that  we  should  tell  them 
how  deeply  we  feel  the  obligation.  And 
after  promising  to  call  too !  If  we  did  not 
intend  to  go,  we  had  no  business  to  say 
that  we  should." 
"  My  dear  Kathleen  —  " 
"  I  would  not  use  them  so  badly  for  the 
world.  No,  whatever  happens,  they  shall 
see  that  I  am  grateful.  But  of  course  that 
is  not  all;  they  shall  feel  it  too.  I  was 
thinking  that  if  I  wrote  to  Uncle  John 
about  Mr.  Williams,  he  might,  perhaps,  be 


able  to  do  something.  At  all  events  I  am 
determined  that  he  shall  not  waste  his  life 
behind  a  counter.  It  is  dreadful  to  think 
of  his  being  in  his  present  position, —  a 
person  of  such  superior  feelings  and  as- 
pirations, and  born,  probably,  to  so  differ- 
ent a  lot.  How  I  am  longing  to  see  that 
letter!  The  most  extraordinary  romance 
in  real  life  that  I  ever  heard  of!  It  quite 
looks  as  if  he  were  some  great  person's 
son,  you  know." 

"  You  must  not  let  that  notion  run  away 
with  you  too  much,  my  dear." 

"  Oh,  but  you  must  not  think  I  am  a  bit 
more  interested  in  him  because  of  that.  I 
should  despise  myself  if  such  a  thing  could 
make  any  difference  in  my  feelings.  It  is 
for  his  own  sake,  and  his  own  sake  only, 
of  course." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  such  warmth 
that  a  horrid  thought  flashed  across  Miss 
Thome's  mind,  —  a  thought  which  almost 
curdled  the  blood  in  her  veins,  and  made 
her  fix  her  eyes  with  an  expression  full  of 
anxiety  on  her  niece's  face.  But  her  look 
was  returned  by  another  so  clear  and 
steady,  and  withal  so  wondering,  that  she 
was  instantly  reassured,  and  hastened  to 
avoid  interrogation  by  yielding  the  con- 
troverted point. 

"Very  well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  we  must 
o  this  once;   I  don't  want  to  be  unkind, 
I'm  sure.    And  now,  perhaps,  you  will  let 
me  have  a  little  quiet  reading." 

And  so  the  matter  ended,  with  a  kiss 
from  Kathleen  for  the  concession,  and  Miss 
Ihorne  was  allowed  to  recover  breath  after 
her  fright. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    WILLIAMSES    AT    HOME. 

NEXT  evening,  as  eight  o'clock  drew 
lear,  there  were  signs  of  great  prepara- 
ion  and  expectation  in  the  little  back- 
parlor  behind  the  haberdashery  shop.  The 
•oom  had  been  furbished  up  to  look  its 
>est,  and  so  had  the  occupants.  Mr.  Wii- 
iams  had  on  his  newest  and  most  uncom- 
brtable  coat,  and  had  foregcme  the  pipe 
vith  which  he  solaced  himself  after  busi- 
icss  hours.  Mrs.  Williams  was  arrayed  in 
er  best  cap,  and  the  black  satin  which  had 
een  her  robe  of  state  for  the  last  twenty 
ears.  Alice,  who  was  always  neat  and 
rim,  was,  if  possible,  even  neater  and 
rimmer  than  usual.  As  for  George,  though 
e  had  only  had  time  to  make  a  hurried 
oilet  after  his  return  from  business,  his 
air  had  never  been  arranged  with  a  more 
ecoming  wave,  or  his  necktie  more  fault- 
essly  disposed.  Every  thing  and  every 
ody  was  more  or  less  got  up  for  the  occa- 
ion ;  and  an  illumination  consisting  of 
our  composition  candles,  one  pair  on  the 
able  and  another  on  the  mantel-piece, 
howed  off  all  the  details  to  the  best  ad- 
antage. 

But,  though  the  family  had  been  thus 
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unanimous  in  treating  the  promised  visit 
of  Miss  St.  Quintin  and  her  aunt  as  a  great 
event  to  be  elaborately  provided  for,  the 
anticipation  of  it  had  been,  by  no  means, 
conducive  to  domestic  harmony.  Except 
in  the  case  of  George  himself,  all  the  prep- 
arations had  been  made  with  more  or  less 
of  a  bad  grace,  and  rather  for  the  sake  of 
the  family  credit  than  from  a  desire  of  do- 
ing honor  to  the  expected  guests.  Mrs. 
Williams,  in  particular,  was  in  a  more  than 
usually  acrimonious  mood,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  inhospitable  nature 
of  her  feelings. 

"  I  wish  them  fine  folks  would  keep  them- 
selves to  themselves,"  she  said,  tartly,  as 
she  gave  the  final  adjustment  to  her  cap  in 
front  of  the  diminutive,  black- framed  chim- 
ney-glass. "They  don't  understand  us, 
and  we  don't  understand  them,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  what's  the  good  of  putting  us 
to  all  this  fuss." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  -shouldn't  under- 
stand them,"  said  George,  tossing  back  his 
hair.  "  They  are  not  Dutch,  and  I  suppose 
we  are  not  either.  And  for  my  part  I  con- 
sider it  was  extremely  kind'  and  affable  of 
the  ladies  to  think  of  honoring  us  with  a 
call." 

"  I  dare  say  it  was,  but  I  should  be  glad 
if  they  hadn't,  that's  all,  and  perhaps  you 
would  too,  if  you  had  the  trouble  of  it.  I 
only  know  those  grand  new  friends  of 
yours  have  kept  us  in  hot  water  ever  since 
we  first  heard  of  them,  and  I'm  sure  I  wish 
we  never  had." 

"  Then  on  that  point  I  must  beg  leave  to 
say  that  I  quite  differ  from  you,"  said 
George,  bridling. 

"  Of  course  you  do,  you  have  had  none  of 
the  worrit." 

"  It  has  been  a  very  great  upset,"  said  the 
deep  voice  of  Mr.  Williams  from  the  arm- 
chair where  in  default  of  his  pipe  he  sat 
mournfully  rubbing  his  knees. 

It  was  such  a  new  thing  for  Mr.  Williams 
to  utter  any  thing  like  a  complaint  that 
George  felt  himself  very  badly  used,  and 
turned  toward  the  corner  where  Alice  sat 
at  work,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  in- 
tended as  a  mute  comment  on  her  parents' 
unreasonableness.  But  Alice  did  not  seem 
to  take  his  part  at  all,  and  answered  in 
tones  which  sounded  rather  explanatory 
than  apologetic :  — 

"  You  know  there  has  really  been  a  great 
deal  to  do." 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders  again,  and 
said  nothing.  There  was  an  interval  of  si- 
lence, during  which  he  was  conscious  of 
looking  at  Alice  more  critically  than  he  had 
yet  done,  and  thinking  what  a  pity  it  was 
that  she  dressed  her  hair  so  plainly  instead 
of  frizzing  it  out  like  other  girls.  Certain- 
ly she  might  have  taken  some  pains  to  give 
herself  a  little  extra  style  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this. 

His  thoughts  were  suddenly  diverted 
irom  this  subject  by  the  sound  of  wheels 
stopping  in  front  of  the  house. 

"Do  you  hear?  "  he  exclaimed,  lifting  up 
nis  finger  with  an  air  almost  of  solemnity. 


"  That's  them,  you  may  depend.  Carriage 
people,  you  see,  but  indeed  I  was  pretty 
sure  of  that." 

As  he  spoke  there  came  a  ring  at  the 
bell. 

"Yes,  that's  them,  sure  enough,"  said 
Mrs.  Williams,  settling  her  collar  hastily, 
"  and  a  pretty  fluster  they  have  put  us  into. 
There,  you  had  better  make  haste  and  not 
keep  your  friends  waiting." 

He  took  up  a  candle  and  hurried  to  the 
front  door,  casting  a  glance  of  some  bitter- 
ness at  the  little  shop  through  which  his 
way  lay,  and  which,  though  put  in  order 
since  the  hour  of  closing  by  Alice's  own 
hands,  necessarily  looked  so  mean  and  pal- 
try after  the  glories  of  Messrs.  Jenkinson's. 

The  visitors  had  alighted  from  their  car- 
riage, and  were  standing  at  the  door  as  he 
opened  it. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Williams?"  said 
Kathleen,  holding  out  her  hand.  Well,  we 
are  punctual  to  our  time,  you  see." 

"Pray  walk  in,  ladies.  Father  and 
mother  and  every  body  are  in  the  parlor, 
and  most  grateful  for  the  honor.  This  way, 
if  you  please.  A  very  humble  place,  as  you 
perceive,  but  better  a  dinner  of  herbs,  you 
know —  This  way." 

With  these  words  he  ushered  them 
through  the  shop  into  the  parlor,  where  all 
rose  respectfully  on  their  entrance,  Mrs. 
Williams  bobbing  downward  with  a  queer 
little  jerk  intended  as  a  courtesy.  Miss 
Thome  returned  the  salutation  with  a 
stately  bow,  but  Kathleen  came  forward 
with  her  hand  extended  so  frankly  that 
Mrs.  Williams  could  not  choose  but  take  it. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the 
young  lady,  with  much  effusion —  "  so  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  your 
son's  noble  disinterested  courage.  How 
proud  you  must  all  be  of  him  1  " 

Mrs.  Williams  did  not  suffer  herself  to  be 
carried  away  by  her  visitor's  enthusiasm, 
and  indeed  did  not  appear  much  to  relish,  it. 

"He  has  1;been  a  good  enough  lad  as  far 
as  he  has  gone,"  she  replied,  stolidly.  "I 
hope  it  will  last." 

"And  this  is  Mr.  Williams?"  continued 
Kathleen,  and  turned  toward  the  head  of 
the  family,  who,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
be  more  disarmed  by  her  frankness  than  his 
wife,  responding  with  much  grave  formality 
of  demeanor :  — 

"  I  hope  I  see  you  well,  miss." 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you.  And  that  is 
Miss  Williams,  —  is  it  not  ?  "  She  had  just 
caught  sight  of  Alice  standing  demurely 
with  her  work  before  her  at  the  other  end 
of  the  table,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  till 
she  had  reached  across  to  shake  hands  with 
her.  "I  am  so  pleased  to  know  you,  Miss 
Williams.  Ah!  you  see  I  have  heard  all 
about  you, —  your  brother  told  us  yesterday. 
I  was  congratulating  him  on  having  a  sis- 
ter, and  now  you  must  let  me  congratulate 
you  on  having  such  a  brother." 

Alice  was  so  much  confused  by  this  ad- 
dress, and  by  the  young  lady's  unexpected 
cordiality,  that  she  did  not  find  any  words 
to  answer,  and  could  only  murmur  inarticu- 
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thought,  very  awkward.  You  see  he  was 
so  fond  of  her  that  he  was  quite  vexed  she 
should  show  off  so  badly  in  company.  At 
least  this  is  how  he  would  have  explained 
his  feelings  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
analyze  them. 

"Pray  do  be  seated,  Miss  St.  Quintin," 
said  George,  with  extra  urbanity  intended 
to  make  up  for  what  he  felt  to  be  the  bad 
breeding  of  the  rest  of  the  family.  ' '  A  chair 
this  way,  father,  — make  haste,  please." 

"  I  am  afraid  we  are  putting  you  sadly 
about,"  said  Kathleen,  with  her  most 
gracious  smile,  as  Mr.  Williams  the  elder 
hoisted  a  chair  for  her  over  the  head  of  Miss 
Thorne,  who  was  already  seated  and  did 
not  see  any  thing  to  smile  at  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

"  Don't  name  it,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
but  so  dryly  that  it  was  evident  he  made  no 
attempt  to  controvert  the  fact. 

"  Our  room  is  so  very  small,  you  see," 
said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  a  frigid  smirk. 

"Oh!  it  is  charmingly  snug,"  declared 
Kathleen. 

When  the  party  were  seated,  George 
found  himself  established  beside  the  young 
lady,  and  felt  so  proud  of  his  position  that 
he  could  not  forbear  glancing  toward  Alice 
to  discover  what  she  thought  of  his  intimate 
relations  with  such  great  people.  He  was 
considerably  annoyed  to  find  that  she  was 
sitting  with  her  head  bent  over  her  work, 
and  was  so  ashamed  of  what  he  considered 
her  discourtesy  and  want  of  polish  that  it 
was  a  positive  relief  to  remember  that  the 
ladies  knew  nothing  of  the  understanding 
between  her  and  himself.  He  was  very  fond 
of  her,  and  just  now  moreover  felt  a  pleas- 
ure quite  apart  from  his  fondness  that  she 
should  see  with  her  own  eyes  what  first- 
rate  people  his  new  friends  were ;  but  never- 
theless he  could  not  help  having  a  dim  sort 
of  consciousness  that  on  the  present  occa- 
sion she  was  somehow  in  the  way. 

Poor  girl !  she  would  have  been  very  much 
shocked  to  know  that  he  could  have  such  a 
consciousness  concerning  her.  And  yet  it 
was  probably  a  half-formed  feeling  that  she 
might  be  so  regarded  which  made  her  bear 
herself  with  such  constraint  and  even 
churlishness  in  the  presence  of  those  fine 
ladies  who  were  her  lover's  friends.  They 
were  so  richly  dressed,  so  softly  bred,  so 
manifestly  belonging  to  a  different  sphere 
from  hers,  that  the  mere  fact  of  his  being 
on  such  good  terms  with  them  seemed  to 
take  him  into  a  different  sphere  too.  While 
they  were  by,  he  appeared  further  off  from 
her,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  did  not  like  this. 

Perhaps  Kathleen  felt  herself  a  little  out 
of  harmony  with  her  new  acquaintances, 
for  when  next  she  spoke  it  was  George 
only  to  whom  she  addressed  herself. 

"  And  that  letter  you  were  telling  me 
about,  Mr.  Williams  —  I  hope  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  let  me  see  it  this  evening." 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure,  miss," 
answered  George,  promptly.  And  indeed 
he  had  evidently  been  only  waiting  to  be 


asked,  for  he  immediately  drew  forth  a 
pocket-book  and  took  from  it  a  paper  folded 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  reverently 
opened  and  handed  to  Kathleen.  She  re- 
ceived it  eagerly,  and  instantly  became 
engrossed  in  its  contents. 

The  words  now  before  her  were  syllable 
for  syllable  the  same  as  those  which  she 
had  already  heard  recited  by  George,  who 
must  have  studied  them  to  some  purpose 
to  be  able  to  repeat  them  so  accurately. 
But  though  there  was  nothing  new  in  what 
she  now  read,  the  reading  produced  upon 
her  a  far  stronger  effect  than  the  recital 
had  done.  There  were  the  actual  words 
penned  by  the  dead  woman  (  not  faultlessly 
spelt,  some  of  them,  but  that  only  appeared 
to  give  them  a  deeper  impress  of  genuine- 
ness), there  they  were,  seeming  to  bear 
living  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  story 
which  they  told.  The  faded  ink  characters, 
the  coarse  note-paper  grown  yellow  with 
age,  every  thing  made  a  separate  appeal  to 
her  imagination,  and  what  before  had  looked 
probable  now  became  certain  and  incontro- 
vertible. It  was  the  difference  between 
hearsay  evidence  and  ocular  demonstra- 
tion. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,"  she 
said,  looking  up  with  a  flushed  face. 
"Your  father  must  have  been  some  rich 
man's  son,  some  lord's  perhaps.  And  if  so, 
why,  as  he  seems  to  have  been  an  only  one 
(the  letter  says  that  expressly),  you  are 
the  rightful  heir,  and  nothing  can  take  your 
right  away." 

George's  face  glowed  with  delight  as 
vividly  as  the  young  lady's  did  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  That  is  the  light  in  which  I  have  always 
viewed  it,  certainly,  miss,"  he  replied,  with 
as  much  appearance  of  humility  as  he  could 
command. 

He  could  not  refrain  from  casting  a 
triumphant  glance  at  Alice,  as  who  should 
say,  " Did  I  not  tell  you?  "  She  was  look- 
ing in  his  direction  at  the  time,  and  their 
eyes  met  for  a  moment.  But  for  a  moment 
only,  for  hers  were  cast  down  instantly, 
and  she  went  on  stitching  away  as  though 
for  dear  life.  He  was  very  angry  in  spite 
of  his  elation,  feeling  that  such  conduct  was 
an  insult  both  to  himself  and  the  young 
lady,  and  was  more  pleased  than  ever  that 
he  had  kept  his  love-affair  a  secret. 

"It  is  the  only  light  in  which  anybody 
can  view  it,"  replied  Kathleen,  decisively. 

George  swelled  with  internal  gratification, 
but  said  nothing,  and  there  was  a  general 
pause,  which  apparently  gave  Mr.  Williams 
the  elder  time  to  form  his  ideas,  for  pres- 
ently he  laid  down  his  opinion,  shaking 
his  head  gravely  the  while. 

"I  don't  see  that  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference whose  son  one  is  if  one  can't  get  to 
find  it  out." 

"But  perhaps  he  may  find  it  out,  Mr. 
Williams,"  said  Kathleen.  « '  The  skein  may 
be  tangled,  but  he  must  keep  on  trying  and 
trying  until  he  unwinds  it." 

Mr.  Williams  continued  to  shake  his 
head,  and  seemed  about  to  answer  verbally, 
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but  before   lie  had   time    to    do  so, 
Williams  chimed  in  sharply :  — 

"  He  can't  unwind  a  skem  unless  he  has 
got  hold  of  the  end  of  it  first.  And  that's 
iust  what  he  hasn't." 

"Let  him  look  for  the  end  of  it,  then, 
said  Kathleen,  with  undaunted  energy. 

"  Let  him  look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of 
hay  "  said  Mrs.  Williams,  contemptuously. 
"  I'd  advise  him  not  to  waste  his  time  with 
trying,  that's  all." 

"But  is  there  indeed  no  clue?"  asked 
Kathleen,  looking  toward  George,  as  the 
person  who  could  best  understand  her. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  he  answered,  mourn- 
fully. "  You  know  all  that  there  is." 

"  Is  there  nothing  more,  Mrs.  Williams?  " 
she  persisted.  "Can  you  remember  no 
casual  words  that  the  poor  woman  let  fall, 
and  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery?  Did  she  mention  no  name,  no 
address  ?  " 

"  Which  we  should  have  been  very  glad 
at  the  time  if  she  had,  miss.  We  were  but 
poor  folks,  and  are  still  for  that  matter, 
and  it  isn't  likely  we  should  have  taken 
upon  us  to  bury  the  poor  soul,  and  bring 
up  her  boy,  as  wasn't  done  gratis,  I  can 
assure  you,  if  we  could  have  got  at  the 
parties  who  had  a  right  to  be  come  upon." 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  ever  in  George's  presence  ad- 
verted to  the  question  of  expense  in  refer- 
ence to  what  she  had  done  for  him, — 
surely  a  proof  that  she  was  this  evening  in 
particularly  bad  humor.  But  in  spite  of  all 
discouragement,  Kathleen  went  on,  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  case  a  weight  of  foren- 
sic logic  and  acumen  which  she  herself  felt 
to  be  almost  preternatural. 

"  She  came  down  here  in  pursuit  of  some 
one  who  had  robbed  her,  I  think  Mr.  Wil- 
liams told  me,  —  the  same  person  of  course 
whom  she  speaks  of  in  this  letter.  Are 
you  sure  she  never  mentioned  that  person's 
name  or  any  thing  about  him?  Because, 
if  he  could  be  discovered,  he  might  be  able 
to  tell  us  what  we  want  to  know,  perhaps, 
villain  as  he  is." 

"No,  there  was  no  name,  I  am  positive, 
was  Mrs.  Williams's  response.  "For  one 
thing,  she  didn't  seem  inclined  to  gossip 
and,  if  she  had  been,  poor  woman,  she 
wouldn't  have  had  time  for  it,  for  she  had 
hardly  got  up  stairs  when  she  was  took  bad. 
And  when  she  came  out  of  the  fever  she 
hadn't  breath  to  throw  away  on  chattering 
I  can  tell  you." 

The  last  words  were  possibly  intended  to 
convey  a  delicate  reproof,  but,  if  so,  Kath 
leen  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  And  that  ring  I  saw  yesterday  was  the 
only  thing  of  consequence  that    she   lef 
behind?    You  found  nothing  to  show  wlu 
she  was,  —  no  name  on  her  linen,  or  an 
thing  of  that  sort  ?  " 

"Nothing  at  all.    Bless  you,  her  linen 
wouldn't  have  been  worth  the  trouble  ol 
marking.  I  don't  suppose  she  had  a  pound' 
worth  of  clothes  on,  bonnet  and  all. 

("0h!   so  inferior  as  that?"    said  Mis 
Thome,  lifting  her  eyebrows  superciliously 


et  looking  a  good  deal  relieved.      "Not 

person  you  could  possibly  call  a  lady 
hen?" 

Not  rich,  of  course ;  I  understood  that 
efore,"  said  Kathleen,  with  a  reproving 
lance  at  her  aunt.  "But  very  sweet,  and 
efined,  and  beautiful,  I  am  sure,  —  was  she 
ot?" 

"  She  had  been  pretty,  I  think,"  assented 
Irs.  Williams,  rather  ungraciously.  "  But 

did  not  notice  any  thing  else  particular." 

"  She  is  no  judge,  you  know,"  whispered 
>eorge,  with  a  significant  look  in  the  direc- 
ion  of  his  adopted  mother.  "  You  can't  ex- 
ect  that  she  should  be." 

Kathleen  nodded,  and  did  not  pursue  her 
uestions  further;  but  Mrs.  Williams,  who 
ad  perhaps  divined  the  nature  of  the 
emark,  summed  up  her  view  of  the  case 
vith  great  asperity,  thus  :  — 

"He  may  have  as  many  grand  relations 
r  poor  relations  as  he  likes,  but  if  they 
vere  ever  going  to  be  found  out,  they 
vould  have  been  found  out  by  this  time. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  better  for 
lim  to  leave  off  muddling  away  his  brains 
nd  his  time  on  a  lot  of  rubbishing  notions, 
vhich  he'll  never  make  any  thing  by,  unless 
t's  a  fool  of  himself." 

"  A  deal  better,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  se- 
verely. 

'There  does  not  seem  any  means  by 
vhich  he  can  prove  his  rights  at  present, 
certainly,"  admitted  Kathleen,  sadly.  "  But 
;hat  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  live 
n  hope ;  nobody  knows  what  may  happen 
some  day." 

'  Of  course  nobody  does,"  said  George, 
with  a  defiant  look  round  the  room,  and 
especially  at  Alice.  But  Alice  did  not  see 
t,  being  still  engrossed  with  her  work.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  though  she  wished  to 
proclaim  that  he  and  his  prospects  were 
nothing  to  her. 

Kathleen  could  have  spent  another  hour 
n  examining  the  letter,  and  making  in- 
quiries about  the  writer ;  but  Miss  Thome, 
who  had  evidently  been  very  fidgety  all 
along,  now  began  to  look  at  her  watch,  and 
to  declare  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

'Already!"  said  George,  in  a  voice  of 
very  genuine  regret. 

But  nobody  seconded  George's  implied 
wish  that  the  visitors  should  remain  longer, 
and,  Miss  Thome  having  reiterated  her 
summons,  they  prepared  to  go.  The  cere- 
mony of  leave-taking  was  got  through 
with  a  great  deal  of  cordiality  on  Kath- 
leen's part,  and  much  punctilious  politeness 
on  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams.  Alice 
remained  strangely  cold  and  undemonstra- 
tive; and  presently  the  ladies  had  rustled 
their  way  out  of  the  little  parlor  which  had 
been  prepared  with  so  much  care  for  their 
reception.  George  followed  to  hand  them 
into  their  carriage ;  his  professional  experi- 
ence had  given  him  opportunities  of  learn- 
ing to  perform  this  office  with  much  ele- 
gance. 

"They  are  good-hearted  people,  miss," 
he  said,  apologetically,  as  he  took  leave  of 
the  young  lady,  "though  very  rough,  as 
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you  see.  I  feel  quite  put  out  about  it,  but 
you  will  excuse  all  deficiencies,  I  know; 
they  have  been  brought  up  to  nothing 
different." 

"  O  Mr.  Williams,  I  am  quite  pleased  to 
have  made  their  acquaintance.  And  as  for 
that  letter,  I  never  read  any  thing  in  my 
life  which  interested  me  half  so  much.  I 
don't  know  how  to  thank  you  for  letting  me 
see  it." 

She  would  have  said  more  but  that  the 
footman,  in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  Miss 
Thorne,  came  to  close  the  carriage  door, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  more  the  equipage 
was  rolling  along  the  narrow  street  toward 
the  more  stylish  quarter  which  was  its 
proper  home.  George  stood  looking  after 
it  as  long  as  his  eyes  could  follow  it 
through  the  gathering  darkness,  and  then 
turned  back  into  the  house  with  a  pleasant 
feeling  on  his  mind  in  spite  of  the  soreness 
which  he  expected  to  find  among  the  family 
group  inside.  With  all  its  drawbacks  the 
evening  had  been  decidedly  successful. 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  ladies 
on  the  road  home,  the  ill-paved  streets, 
through  which  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
lay,  not  being  favorable  to  couversation, 
and  each,  moreover,  having  her  own 
thoughts  to  engross  her.  Thus  it  was  not 
till  they  entered  their  own  drawing-room 
that  they  exchanged  their  impressions  as 
to  the  call  they  had  just  made. 

"  I  am  so  glad  we  have  been,"  said  Kath- 
leen, laying  aside  her  hat,  and  adjusting 
her  clustering  locks  with  a  self-satisfied 
toss  of  the  head. 

"  I  am  glad  it  is  over,"  said  Miss  Thorne, 
seating  herself  with  an  air  of  satisfaction 
likewise.  "  But  mind,  it  is  a  kind  of  thing 
I  cannot  possibly  permit  for  the  future." 

"  Why  not,  aunt?  I  am  sure  they  were 
all  very  nice  people.  Not  so  pleasant  as 
Mr.  Williams,  of  course,  —  our  Mr.  Wil- 
liams we  must  call  him  now,  — but  delight- 
fully homely  and  unaffected.  What  a  pity 
Miss  Williams  is  so  shy!  she  looks  such 
a  nice  girl,  and  very  pretty,  too,  don't  you 
think  so?  But  she  will  get  more  friendly 
with  us  in  time,  I  am  sure,  for  her  adopted 
brother's  sake,  if  for  nothing  else." 

"  Kathleen,  I  wish  to  say  —  " 

"I  intend  to  do  such  things  for  him, 
aunt.  Uncle  John  knows  all  the  best 
offices  in  the  city,  and  I  am  going  to  write 
a  long  letter  about  it  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow. Oh,  he  shall  see  I  am  not  un- 
grateful ! " 

"There  is  no  danger  of  his  thinking  that, 
after  the  way  you  have  gone  on,"  said  Miss 
Thorne,  with  a  suppressed  irony  very  unu- 
sual to  her.  "I  am  only  afraid —  For 
Heaven's  sake,  Kathleen,  try  to  behave 
yourself  with  a  littte  more  dignity,  or  there 
is  no  knowing  what  you  may  put  into  that 
young  man's  head." 

"It  does  not  signify  what  I  put  into  his 
head  if  he  is  not  to  be  disappointed  after- 
ward," replied  Kathleen,  petulantly.  "  And 
he  shall  not  be  disappointed,  for  I  am  de- 
termined—" 


"  Suppose  you  put  it  into  his  head  that 
you  intend  to  marry  him  ? "  interrupted 
Miss  Thorne,  with  a  burst  of  bitterness. 
"  You  don't  want  to  go  quite  so  far  as  that, 
I  presume." 

It  was  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at 
Kathleen's  feet.  At  first  she  stood  silent, 
looking  at  her  aunt  with  an  almost  vacant 
expression  of  dismay  and  wonder.  Pres- 
ently the  blood  began  to  rush  into  her 
cheeks,  and  she  drew  herself  proudly  up  to 
her  full  height. 

"Marry  him!"  she  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly. "  Aunt,  what  do  you  mean  by  in- 
sulting me  so?  What  a  cruel,  atrocious 
thing  to  say,  or  to  think  of  even !  A  com- 
mon, uneducated  person  like  that,  —  a  linen- 
draper's  shopman !  How  can  —  " 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  bit  her  lip. 
She  had  caught  herself  in  the  act  of  despis- 
ing, on  account  of  his  humble  calling,  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life,  and  stood 
aghast  at  the  blackness  of  her  ingratitude. 
All  her  indignation  was  gone  in  a  moment, 
except,  indeed,  what  remained  against  her- 
self. 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  him,"  she  went 
on  quickly,  "but  I  should  have  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  if  I  did.  He  is  good,  and 
noble,  and  generous,  and  I  don't  see  what 
fault  it  is  of  his  if  he  has  been  set  in  a 
station  where  he  has  to  work  honestly  for 
his  bread.  Though,  indeed,  for  that  mat- 
ter, I  should  not  wonder  if  he  was  better 
born  than  I  am." 

"Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  sharply. 
"  I  never  knew  such  fanciful  stuff  in  my 
life." 

"And  pray  what  do  you  think  of  that 
letter,  then  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  we  don't  know  but 
what  that  woman  who  was  his  mother 
made  it  up  to  impose  upon  some  one ;  but 
even  if  it  was  true  it  does  not  prove  that 
her  husband  was  any  body  particular.  A 
respectable  tradesman's  son,  perhaps,  — 
that  would  be  a  great  match  fpr  such  a  low, 
common  creature  as  she  seems  to  have 
been." 

Kathleen  tapped  her  foot  impatiently  on 
the  floor. 

"And  that  ring,  —  do  you  think  it  was  a 
likely  present  for  a  tradesman's  son  to  give 
away  ?  " 

"It  depends,  my  dear;  some  of  those 
people  are  very  extravagant.  But  we  don't 
know  that  it  was  given  her;  perhaps  she 
stole  it." 

"Aunt!"  cried  Kathleen,  reproachfully. 

"  Upon  my  work  I  shouldn't  wonder.  At 
all  events,  nothing  we  have  seen  proves 
that  that  young  man  is  a  bit  better  born 
than  we  had  reason  to  expect  from  the  sta- 
tion we  found  him  in.  So  pray  don't  allow 
any  romantic  ideas  of  that  kind  to  take 
possession  of  you." 

"I  have  no  romantic  ideas,"  said  Kath- 
leen, excitedly.  "  It  makes  no  difference  to 
me  what  he  is,  and  I  should  scorn  myself 
if  it  did.  If  he  were  a  king's  son,  he  could 
not  be  more  entitled  to  my  respect  and 
gratitude  than  he  is  as  —  as  what  I  was 
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base  enough  to  call  him  just  now,  a  linen- 
draper's  shopman." 

She  forced  herself  to  say  the  words  in  or- 
der to  show  her  aunt  what  slight  importance 
she  attached  to  their  meaning,  but  her 
voice  involuntarily  sank  a  little  as  she  ut- 
tered them.  She  recovered  herself  instant- 
ly, however,  and  resumed :  — 

"Poor,  poor  fellow!"  (she  had  been 
<*oing  to  say  poor,  dear  fellow,  and  would 
have  said  it  a  few  minutes  before)  "if  he 
only  knew  what  a  wicked  ungrateful  wretch 
he  had  risked  his  life  to  save!  That  I 
should  have  been  capable  of  feeling  so  for 
an  instant !  It  makes  me  ashamed  of  my- 
self. But  I  was  so  put  out  by  finding  that 
you  had  got  hold  of  such  an  absurd  fancy ; 
it  was  all  your  fault." 

"  I  only  wanted  to  warn  you,  my  clear. 
Young  men  are  so  conceited," 

"  As  if  you  could  not  have  given  him 
credit  for  a  little  common  sense.  You  may 
take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  no  danger  of 
such  an  insane  idea  so  much  as  crossing 
his  brain.  And  I  do  hope  and  trust,  aunt, 
you  will  never  speak  to  me  like  that  again, 
it  gives  me  quite  a  turn.  Just  when  I  was 
thinking  I  had  had  such  a  pleasant  evening. 
It  was  too  bad." 

She  almost  whimpered  with  vexation  as 
she  spoke,  and  assumed  altogether  such  an 
injured  air  that  Miss  Thome  was  sorry 
that  she  had  said  so  much,  and  endeavored 
by  changing  the  subject  to  make  Kathleen 
forget  her  grievance.  But  though  the  sub- 
ject was  changed,  the  grievance  still  evi- 
dently rankled  in  the  young  lady's  mind, 
and  when  shortly  afterward  it  was  time  to 
say  good-night  the  injured  air  was  as 
strongly  marked  as  ever.  She  continued  to 
wear  it  even  on  reaching  the  solitude  of  her 
own  chamber,  and  set  down  her  candle  on 
the  toilet-table  muttering :  — 

"What  a  ridiculous  notion!  As  if  he 
could  possibly  be  so  silly ! " 

Just  then  she  caught  sight  of  a  face  re- 
flected in  her  mirror,  —  a  fair,  flushed  face 
looking  out  from  a  rippling  mass  of  dark 
brown  hair,  with  delicately  dimpled  fea- 
tures, and  a  pair  of  ripe  red  lips  pursed 
poutingly  together.  The  expression  was 
decidedly  becoming,  and  she  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  face  was  a  very  pretty  one. 
As  she  contemplated  it,  however,  this  pout- 
ing expression  gradually  faded  away  and 
was  replaced  by  a  look  of  unaccustomed 
thoughtfulness  and  gravity. 

"  Can  there  be  any  danger?  "  she  asked 
herself.  "  Oh,  how  dreadful  if  there  were ! 
To  break  his  heart  after  saving  my  life,  — 
what  a  requital !  And  after  all  there  is  no 
knowing  what  he  may  imagine.  If  he  were 
a  gentleman  it  would  seem  quite  natural, 
and  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  always 
talk  like  a  gentleman  that  he  should  not 
feel  like  one.  How  wrong  not  to  think  of 
that  before!  but  I  will  remember  to  be 
careful  for  the  future ;  it  was  very  good  of 
aunt  to  advise  me.  She  ought  to  have  told 
me  sooner,  though,  —  suppose  the  mischief 
should  have  been  already  done !  Oh,  I  trem- 
ble to  think  of  it.  And  I  meant  to  be  so 


kind  to  him,  and  to  do  so  much  good.  Ah ! 
what  a  strange  mocking  destiny  is  mine,  — 
a  mocking  destiny ! " 

She  sighed,  and  repeated  the  phrase  once 
or  twice  with  dreary  satisfaction,  then  re- 
sumed the  course  of  her  meditations  :  — 

"I  cannot  believe  it;  it  is  too  horrible. 
He  never  could  be  so  silly  as  to  dream  — 
It  is  all  aunt's  fancy;  she  is  prejudiced 
against  him  because  he  is  poor.  It  is  a 
pity,  with  her  good  points,  that  she  should 
be  so  dreadfully  narrow  and  conventional 
in  her  ideas ;  but  there  is  no  chance  of 
changing  her  now,  I  fear;  the  world  has 
set  its  mark  upon  her,  and  it  is  too  late. 
She  never  would  have  been  afraid  of  a  rich 
man  or  a  lord  taking  such  nonsense  into 
his  head,  I  know.  And  the  best  of  it  is,  he 
is  very  likely  all  the  time  a  rich  man  or  a 
lord  himself,  poor  fellow.  Ah !  if  only  it 
could  be  found  out !  I  wonder  what  Aunt 
Maria  would  say  then.  She  would  be  want- 
ing to  make  me  marry  him  whether  I  would 
or  not,  like  Lady  Ashton  and  Lucy  in  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  —  only  I'm  not  a  bit 
like  Lucy.  Oh,  I  quite  understand  poor 
dear  Aunt  Maria ! " 

And  with  an  alternate  smile  for  Aunt 
Maria's  weakness,  and  a  sigh  for  George 
Williams's  hypothetical  folly,  Kathleen  set 
about  preparing  for  bed. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LISTENING  TO  THE  BAND. 

SHE  awoke  next  morning  with  a  very  un- 
comfortable impression  as  of  something 
disagreeable  which  had  happened.  A  good 
night's  rest  may  sometimes  do  the  same 
for  the  mind  that  it  often  does  for  the  body, 
developing  the  full  soreness  of  a  blow  of 
which,  before  sleeping,  the  effect  seemed 
to  have  almost  gone  off.  Thus  it  was  with 
Kathleen  now,  and  she  felt  mentally  stiff 
and  bruised,  or  in  other  words  humiliated 
and  depressed,  even  before  she  was  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  remember  what  was  the 
matter.  When  she  did  remember,  the  feel- 
ing by  no  means  abated.  She  was  vexed 
with  her  aunt,  vexed  with  George  Wil- 
liams, vexed  with  herself,  and  her  triple 
vexation  continued  in  full  force  all  the  time 
of  dressing. 

For  the  worst  was,  she  could  not  throw 
it  off  as  she  might  have  wished,  by  deter- 
mining to  forget  the  subject  as  a  thing 
done  with.  The  subject  was  not  done  with. 
She  owed  a  debt  to  George  Williams  which 
she  had  not  paid,  and  paid  it  must  be.  But 
the  act  of  payment,  which  she  had  looked 
forward  to  as  a  pleasure,  had,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  been  converted  into  a  burden. 
She  had  been  so  delighted  yesterday  with 
the  idea  of  writing  to  her  uncle  about  the 
young  man,  and  now  she  shrank  from  the 
task  as  the  most  disagreeable  that  could 
be  imposed  on  her. 

"  They  will  be  taking  it  into  their  heads 
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next  that  I  am  in  love  with  him,"  she 
thought  to  herself  angrily.  "The  idea! 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  limit  to  what 
Aunt  Maria  is  capable  of  suspecting." 

And  so  much  did  she  dislike  the  notion 
of  her  conduct  being  thus  misconstrued, 
that  she  did  not  say  a  word  as. to  her  in- 
tended letter,  or  indeed  about  George  Wil- 
liams at  all,  during  the  whole  of  breakfast, 
and  when  the  meal  was  over  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  prevailing  on  herself  to 
letch  her  writing-materials.  But  she  re- 
membered what  the  nature  of  her  obliga- 
tion was,  and  determined  to  discharge  it  at 
any  cost  to  her  own  feelings. 

She  managed  to  produce  a  very  effective 
letter,  in  spite  of  a  certain  sense  of  con- 
straint under  which  it  was  penned.  Prem- 
ising that  she  had  a  great  favor  to  ask, 
which,  however,  she  was  sure  her  dear 
uncle  would  not  refuse,  she  related  the  mi- 
raculous escape  she  had  had  the  other  day, 
describing  her  danger  and  George's  heroism 
with  all  the  flowers  of  eloquence  she  could 
think  of.  Then,  with  much  circumlocution 
she  explained  the  present  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  her  deliverer,  chained  to  a 
daily  routine  of  sordid  and  uncongenial 
tasks,  and  declared  her  intention  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  slough  of  occupations  so  un- 
worthy of  his  talents,  as  he  had  rescued  her 
from  a  watery  grave.  And  finally  came  the 
pith  and  substance  of  the  whole  epistle,  —  a 
request  that  her  uncle  would  exert  himself 
to  provide  Mr.  Williams  with  some  employ- 
ment more  honorable  and  more  lucrative 
than  his  present  one.  Any  expenses  that 
might  be  incurred  in  the  way  of  premium  or 
otherwise  she  pledged  herself  to  pay  with 
interest  when  she  should  come  of  age ;  and, 
in  case  her  uncle  should  doubt  the  value  of 
her  opinion  as  to  the  young  man's  character 
and  abilities,  she  invited  him  to  come  to 
Stornmouth  to  make  inquiries  for  himself, 
adding  proudly  that  she  had  no  fear  of  the 
result. 

On  finishing  this  composition  she  showed 
it  to  her  aunt,  being  determined  not  to  seem 
ashamed  of  what  she  had  said,  when,  to  her 
great  surprise  and  gratification,  Miss  Thome 
offered  to  strengthen  it  by  a  postscript  of 
her  own.  This  offer  was  accepted  eagerly, 
for  Kathleen  had  been  troubled  by  sundry 
misgivings  whether  so  practical  a  person  as 
she  knew  her  uncle  and  guardian  to  be 
would  consent  to  do  her  such  a  favor  as  she 
asked,  solely  in  deference  to  her  unsupported 
entreaties. 

The  postscript  was  written,  and  was 
every  thing  that  Kathleen  could  desire.  In 
it  Miss  Thome  said  that  this  Mr.  Williams 
had  really  saved  the  dear  child's  life  under 
very  harrowing  circumstances ;  that  he 
seemed  a  respectable  and  deserving  young 
man  for  his  condition  in  life,  and  that,  all 
things  considered,  she  thought  her  brother 
had  better  come  and  look  into  the  matter  at 
once ;  nothing  was  more  to  be  deprecated 
than  letting  obligations  of  that  kind  stand 
over. 

The  fact  was,  poor  Miss  Thorne  was 
anxious  to  get  the  question  of  George  Wil- 


liams disposed  of,  and  she  thought  this 
might  be  the  shortest  way  of  doing  it. 

After  this  important  letter  had  been 
sealed  and  dispatched,  Kathleen  began  to 
feel  much  happier.  She  had  fairly  written 
herself  back  into  good-humor,  and  having 
done  her  duty  felt  at  liberty  to  cast  from 
her  mind  the  subject  of  her  prottgt  with  its 
attendant  disagreeables.  As  neither  she 
nor  her  aunt  was  inclined  to  revert  to  it, 
this  was  comparatively  an  easy  task,  and 
by  dinner-time  that  day  she  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  forgetting  all  that  had  ruffled  her 
so  much.  But  she  was  not  allowed  to  for- 
get it  long. 

After  tea  she  and  her  aunt,  according  to 
their  custom,  went  out  to  walk  on  the  Pa- 
rade and  listen  to  the  band.  The  evening 
was  very  fine,  and  the  number  of  fashiona- 
ble promenaders  greater  than  usual.  The 
effect  on  Kathleen's  spirits  was  very  exhila- 
rating, and,  quite  restored  to  good  terms 
with  herself,  she  sauntered  up  and  down  on 
her  aunt's  arm,  dividing  her  attention  pretty 
equally  between  the  music,  the  company, 
and  the  purple-crested  mountains  of  cloud 
which  towered  up  along  the  sea-horizon 
with  rugged,  glowing  outlines  like  those  of 
an  enchanted  coast.  As  for  the  linen-dra- 
per's shopman  and  every  thing  connected 
with  him,  the  topic  had  for  the  present 
passed  into  total  oblivion.  Suddenly  her 
eyes  fell  on  a  group  of  three  young  men, 
who,  with  their  faces  turned  from  the  sea, 
stood  leaning  against  the  rail  which  pro- 
tected the  outer  edge  of  the  Parade,  appar- 
ently amusing  themselves  by  watching  the 
company.  At  the  same  moment  she  recog- 
nized in  one  of  them,  with  a  feeling  of  as 
much  surprise  as  though  she  had  forgotten 
his  existence,  the  subject  of  her  epistolary 
labors  that  morning,  —George  Williams. 

George  Williams  indeed  it  was,  who, 
contrary  to  his  usual  wont,  had  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  friends  Smithson  and 
Walker  to  come  with  them  for  a  turn  on 
the  Parade.  His  general  practice  was  to  go 
straight  home  as  soon  as  business  was 
over,  so  as  to  be  in  time  for  an  evening 
walk  with  Alice ;  but  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  proposal  to  go  on  the  Parade  was 
too  tempting  to  be  resisted.  Pie  remem- 
bered having  heard  his  new  acquaintances 
speak  of  walking  there  in  the  evenings,  and 
felt  that  the  glory  of  meeting  and  shaking 
hands  with  them  in  the  presence  of  Smith- 
son  and  Walker  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
neglected. 

immediately  on  catching  sight  of  him,  all 
that  had  passed  since  they  last  met  recurred 
to  Kathleen's  mind  in  full  force,  and  the 
feeling  of  constraint  and  discomfort  which 
had  possessed  her  in  the  morning  came  back 
upon  her  as  strong  as  ever.  Her  first  im- 
pulse was  to  whisper  to  her  aunt  to  turn, 
but  they  were  already  within  a  yard  or  two 
from  where  the  young  men  were  standing, 
so  that  it  was  obviously  too  late  for  such 
an  expedient,  and  directly  afterward  she 
saw  that  she,  too,  was  recognized.  She 
stood  for  an  instant  at  a  loss  what  to  do, 
then,  enraged  at  herself  for  this  want  of 
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common  courtesy  toward  the  man  to  whom 
she  owed  so  much,  cut  the  matter  short  by 
extending  her  hand  with  extra  cordiality. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Williams?  I  am 
very  glad  to  see  you." 

"You  do  me  great  honor,  Miss  St.  Qum- 
tin,"  responded  George,  with  a  gratified 
flush,  for  he  thought  of  what  the  young 
men  standing  just  behind  him  would  say. 

Kathleen  saw  that  he  was  pleased,  and 
would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  been  a 
little  more  reticent.  So  she  looked  very 
grave,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  tassel  of 
her  parasol,  leaving  her  aunt  to  carry  on 
the  conversation.  But  Miss  Thome  only 
bowed  very  stiffly,  and  as  George,  cowed 
by  her  stateliness,  did  not  know  what  to 
say,  there  ensued  a  pause  which  Kathleen 
felt  to  be  very  oppressive.  Whatever  hap- 
pened, she  coyld  not  and  would  not  suffer 
the  poor  fellow's  feelings  to  be  hurt. 

"Are  all  your  family  quite  well  to-day?" 
she  asked,  looking  up  from  her  parasol. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  miss.  You  are 
very  kind  to  take  so  much  interest  in  them, 
I  am  sure." 

"Oh!  but  they  are  such  nice  people; 
everybody  must  like  them  for  —  for  their 
own  sake,  you  know." 

She  said  this  to  prevent  George  from 
thinking  that  she  felt  any  special  regard 
for  them  on  his  account ;  but  the  words  had 
scarcely  left  her  lips  before  she  saw  that 
they  might  produce  a  totally  different  effect 
from  what  she  had  intended,  and  became 
dumb  with  vexation  and  confusion.  And 
then,  to  make  matters  worse,  she  felt  a  hot 
flush  coming  over  her  cheeks.  She  tried  to 
stop  it  by  remembering  what  her  aunt 
would  think,  but  that  only  made  it  come 
faster. 

A  horrible  silence  followed,  during  which 
she  knew  that  Miss  Thorne  was  watching 
with  all  her  eyes.  Yes,  evidently  her  aunt 
took  for  granted  that  she  was  in  love  with 
that  young  man,  —  how  unjust,  how  cruel, 
how  odious!  As  she  thought  thus,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  furtively  glancing 
upward  to  see  exactly  what  sort  of  person 
it  was  whom  she  was  supposed  to  favor  so 
highly.  He  was  good-looking,  there  was 
no  denying,  almost  better-looking  than  she 
had  imagined,  but  that  was  no  reason  why 
her  aunt  should  think  her  in  love  with  him. 
It  was  really  outrageous. 

"It  is  a  fine  evening,"  said  George,  at 
last,  feeling  that  this  prolonged  silence 
would  not  do  if  Smithson  and  Walker  were 
to  be  properly  impressed. 

"  Very  fine,"  answered  Kathleen,  stiffly, 
for  she  was  determined  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  more  that  could  by  any  possibility 
encourage  him. 

"And  very  pleasant  for  walking,"  he 
added,  with  a  desperate  effort  at  keeping  up 
the  conversation. 

"  Oh,  very  much  so  indeed." 

"  I  always  think  there  is  nothing  like  a 
little  pedestrian  exercise  in  the  evening," 
he  went  on,  more  fluently  this  time,  for  he 
had  just  thought  of  a  good  way  of  letting 
Smithson  and  Walker  undertsand  that  the 


ladies  kept  their  carriage.  "  I  do  not  won- 
der that  you  have  been  for  once  tempted  to 
forego  the  use  of  your  vehicle." 

Kathleen  did  not  very  well  understand 
what  he  was  aiming  at,  and  would  not  com- 
mit herself  by  answering.  Miss  Thorne, 
who  had  by  this  time  recovered  her  pres- 
ence of  mind,  availed  herself  of  the  pause 
to  interpose :  — 

"  There  is  the  band  beginning  again,  my 
dear." 

"  Music  hath  charms,  they  say,"  observed 
George,  sniggering. 

"  We  had  better  go  on,"  said  Miss  Thorne, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  witty  remark,  and 
then,  with  a  dignified  inclination  toward 
George,  added,  ^"Good-evening,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams." 

George  felt  himself  snubbed,  and,  fearful 
that  he  had  given  offense,  raised  his  hat, 
and  said,  hesitatingly :  — 

"Good-evening,  ladies.  I  —  I  hope  I 
have  not  been  detaining  you." 

Kathleen  had  already  been  secretly  re- 
senting her  aunt's  rudeness,  and  the  mourn- 
ful, apologetic  tone  in  which  the  last  words 
were  uttered  stung  her  to  the  quick  with 
remorse.  What !  "had  it  come  to  this,  that 
with  her  pride  and  selfish  cowardice  she 
was  letting  her  deliverer  depart  pained  and 
wounded  from  her  presence?  And  if  in- 
deed his  feelings  toward  her  were  such  as 
her  aunt  seemed  to  fear,  what  incalculable 
anguish  must  he  be  enduring !  She  looked 
up  at  him  with  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  a 
soft,  angelic  pity. 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Williams."  she  mur- 
mured, holding  out  her  hand  timidly  as  he 
was  turning  away.  "I  am  sorry  we  must 
go,  but  it  will  not  be  very  long  before  we 
meet  again,  I  hope  —  that  is,  I  —  I  dare 
say,"  she  added,  prudential  considerations 
suddenly  recurring  to  her,  and  making  her 
blush  and  stammer  very  uneasily. 

She  let  him  hold  her  hand  for  a  moment, 
then  withdrew  it  somewhat  abruptly,  and 
rushed  off"  to  rejoin  her  aunt,  who  in  her 
impatience  had  already  moved  forward. 

George  was  left  to  the  company  of  Smith- 
son  and  Walker,  who  fastened  upon  him 
with  as  much  avidity  as  he  could  have  de- 
sired. 

"  So  that  is  the  young  lady  ?  "  said  Smith- 
son,  who  had  of  course  heard  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  river  adventure.  "  A  deused 
fine  girl,  to  be  sure." 

"  Uncommon,"  said  Walker.  "  Williams, 
my  boy,  I  congratulate  you." 

"  They  are  very  nice  people,  I  think," 
replied  George,  modestly.  "  And  extremely 
genteel  and  select,  as  you  may  see.  You 
have  no  idea  what  an  elegantly  furnished 
residence  they  have  —  quite  a  mansion, 
really.  And  a  splendid  carriage  and  pair  — 
I  never  saw  a  handsomer." 

"I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  ride  in  it 
some  day,"  said  Smithson. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  George, 
blushing. 

"Ah!  he's  a  deep  dog,  aint  he,  Walker? 
Pretends  not  to  know  what  I  mean." 

"Damned     deep    dog,"    said     Walker, 
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"and  damned  lucky  dog  too.  Wish  I 
was  in  his  shoes." 

"  Hear !  hear !  "  said  Smithson.  "  Ditto, 
ditto." 

"  What  nonsense  you  two  chaps  do  talk !  " 
exclaimed  George,  looking,  however,  not 
ill-pleased.  "  I  declare  I  can't  understand 
you  at  all  this  evening." 

"  He  don't  understand  us,"  said  Smithson. 
"  Here's  innocence !  " 

"Quite  interesting,"  said  Walker,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  penultimate  syl- 
lable." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  understood  the  young 
lady  any  better,"  said  Smithson. 

"What  nonsense!"  exclaimed  George 
again.  "  She  didn't  say  any  thing  particu- 
lar —  not  extra  particular,  you  know.  You 
might  have  heard  every  thing  if  you  had 
listened." 

"Oh!  we  heard  everything  and  saw 
every  thing  too,  didn't  we,  Walker?  And 
very  pretty  she  looked  when  she  was  blush- 
ing, I  can  tell  you." 

"A  1,"  assented  Walker. 

"What  fellows  you  are!"  said  George, 
bashfully.  "It  is  really  too  bad  to  go  and 
say  such  things ;  you  ought  to  know  that 
girls  can't  help  being  a  little  nervous  some- 
times, especially  with  strangers  looking  on. 
But  of  course  I  know  you  don't  mean  it; 
it  is  only  your  fun,  eh?  " 

He  asked  the  question  as  if  he  expected  a 
serious  answer,  but  before  he  could  obtain 
one,  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  were  seen  ap- 
proaching, comprising  the  principal  beau- 
ties of  the  mantle  and  bonnet  departments 
of  Messrs.  Jenkinson's.  With  these  the 
gallant  Smithson  and  Walker  coalesced  at 
once,  so  that  George,  finding  that  there  was 
no  more  to  be  got  out  of  them,  decided  to 
take  his  way  home. 

But  though  he  was  of  course  glad  to  be 
on  his  road  back  to  Alice,  he  could  not  help 
regretting  that  his  talk  with  Smithson  and 
Walker  had  been  so  prematurely  inter- 
rupted. He  had  rather  enjoyed  the  conver- 
sation, notwithstanding  that  it  made  him 
feel  slightly  awkward;  and  besides,  he 
could  not  help  being  curious  to  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  how  far  exactly  the  foolish 
fellows  had  been  in  jest  or  in  earnest. 
Could  there  really  be  any  thing  in  what  they 
said? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GEORGE   TAKES   HOME  NEWS. 

AN  uneventful  period  of  some  days  fol- 
lowed, during  which,  though  George  had 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of  this  question,  he 
was  not  able  to  make  any  progress  toward 
its  solution.  Smithson  and  Walker  were 
such  harebrained  young  men  that  it  was 
difficult  to  make  them  talk  seriously  on  any 
subject,  especially  one  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  approach  "so  delicately.  Nor  had  lie 
any  proper  opportunity  of  testing  by  per- 
sonal observation  what  amount  of  truth 
there  might  be  in  their  insinuations,  how- 


ever much  for  curiosity's  sake  he  would 
have  liked  to  do  so.  Once  or  twice  again 
within  the  next  few  days  he  ventured  to 
keep  Alice  waiting  for  him  at  home  while 
he  went  to  the  Parade  to  see  if  he  could 
come  across  Miss  St.  Quintin ;  but,  though 
each  time  he  succeeded  in  getting  sight  of 
her,  and  even  in  exchanging  a  few  words, 
the  meetings  were  too  short  to  help  him  in 
forming  any  positive  conclusion.  She  cer- 
tainly struck  him  as  being  rather  nervous 
and  confused,  but  then,  for  aught  he  knew, 
she  might  have  been  the  same  with  any 
body  else,  and  besides,  he  was  always  too 
much  fluttered  himself  to  be  able  to  take 
any  very  accurate  note  of  her  demeanor. 
So  the  matter  continued  to  rest  pretty 
much  where  it  had  been  on  the  evening 
when  Smithson  and  Walker  had  bantered 
him,  and  about  a  week  passed  without  any 
thing  new  occurring  to  vary  the  ordinary 
tenor  of  his  life. 

One  morning  at  the  end  of  this  time, 
when  he  had  just  finished  serving  a  cus- 
tomer, he  was  startled  by  hearing  his  name 
pronounced  by  an  authoritative  voice  which 
he  knew  to  be  that,  not  of  one  of  the  shop- 
walkers or  junior  partners,  but  of  the  chief 
and  senior  of  all,  the  mighty  Jenkinson 
himself.  He  looked  round  with  becoming 
reverence,  and  found  the  great  man  close 
upon  him. 

" Mr.  Williams,  are  you  disengaged?" 

"Just  ready,  sir." 

"Then  you  will  step  into  the  private 
room  at  the  back.  A  lady  and  gentleman 
are  waiting  for  you." 

George  concluded  that  the  lady  and  gen- 
tleman must  be  regarded  by  his  employer 
as  specially  favored  customers,  if  not  per- 
sonal friends,  and  hastened  to  obey  the 
mandate,  quite  proud  that  he  should  have 
been  chosen  for  the  honor  of  serving  such 
distinguished  visitors. 

On  entering  the  private  room  at  the  back 

—  not  a  domestic  sanctuary  as  at  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Williams's,  but  simply  a  well-ordered 
waiting-room  —  the  first  person  George  saw 
was  a  gentleman  who  sat  opposite  the  door. 
He  was  an  elderly  man  with  stoutish,  com- 
fortably proportioned  figure,  an  important 
expression  of  countenance,  and  short,  up- 
right hair  which  gave  him  an  appearance  of 
much  business-like  vigilance  and  alertness, 

—  a  stand-no-nonsense    sort  of  look,    as 
George  phrased  it  to  himself.     While  the 
young  man  was  still  wondering  what  this 
personage's  commands  would  be,  the  rustle 
of  feminine  drapery  reminded  him  that  there 
was  a  lady  in  the  room.    With  a  graceful 
obeisance  he  turned    toward   the  quarter 
whence  the    sound    had  proceeded,   when 
judge  of  his  surprise  on  recognizing  in  the 
elderly  gentleman's    companion    a  distin- 
guished   acquaintance   of  his    own!    The 
lady  was  no  other  than  Miss  Thorne. 

She  returned  his  salutation  with  a  stiff 
inclination  of  the  head,  and  then,  looking 
at  the  gentleman,  said :  — 
"  This  is  the  young  man,  brother." 
"  Hum,  I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, and  scanned  him  with  critical  eyes. 
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« Sit  down,  young  fellow,  I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Georo-e  did  as  he  was  told,  though  he 
felt  that  the  patronizing  familiarity  of  the 
address  scarcely  befitted  his  dignity. 

"  We  had  better  begin  by  understanding 
each  other  at  once,"  said  the  gentleman. 
"  My  name  is  Thorne." 

George  bowed,  feeling  however  that  the 
information  had  done  wonderfully  little 
toward  the  mutual  understanding  of  which 
the  gentleman  spoke. 

"Now  I  believe,"  continued  Mr.  Thorne, 
"  that  the  other  day  you  were  of  some  use 
to  a  young  lady  who  is  a  relation  of  mine,  — 
saved  her  life,  in  fact." 

George  bowed  again,  and  was  about  to 
declare  that  the  day  in  question  was  the 
proudest  of  his  existence,  but  Mr.  Thorne 
went  on  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"  Of  course  a  service  like  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  pass  without  acknowledgment, 
and  as  the  young  lady's  guardian  I  have 
taken  the  matter  in  hand." 

"O  sir!  "  said  George,  tremulously. 

"  I  have  been  at  Stornmouth  for  the  last 
day  or  two  making  inquiries  about  you,  so 
that  I  might  see  what  was  best  to  be  done. 
I  find  from  your  employer  that  you  are 
steady  and  industrious,  with  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  character  for  integrity,  and  a 
very  fair  notion  of  accounts." 

George  blushed,  but  did  not  feel  so  highly 
gratified  at  this  description  of  himself  as 
perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done. 

"And  that  your  present  salary  is  seventy- 
five  pounds  a  year.  Well,  if  you  like,  I 
will  put  you  in  the  way  of  makiug  it  just 
double." 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,"  said  Miss 
Thorne,  for  the  young  man  looked  so  abso- 
lutely dumfounded  that  she  hardly  thought 
he  understood. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  a  year!  George 
scarcely  knew  which  end  of  him  was  upper- 
most. A  hundred  and  fifty !  —  that  was  just 
the  figure  he  had  always  fixed  in  his  own 
mind  as  sufficient  income  to  marry  upon. 
So  he  might  marry  at  once  now.  Dear, 
dear  Alice ! 

"  That  would  only  be  for  the  first  year  or 
two,"  continued  Mr.  Thorne,  in  his  dry, 
matter-of-fact  tones.  "  With  diligence  arid 
ability,  there  is  no  saying  what  you  might 
not  rise  to.  The  office  is  one  of  the  best  I 
know." 

"  An  office !  "  stammered  George,  almost 
awed  by  the  magnificence  of  his  own  des- 
tiny. "  Not  in  the  retail  way,  then  ?  " 

"  The  head  of  the  firm  is  a  friend  of  my 
own,"  said  Mr.  Thorne,  with  dignity ;  then, 
remembering  that  the  young  man  was  en- 
titled to  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  added,  a  little  more  graciously, 
"Mr.  Rumney  of  Rumney  &  Rumney's,  in 
fact." 

"  Rumney  &  Rumney's,  sir  ?  "  said  George, 
timidly. 

"Of  King  Williams  Street,  City.  The 
great  South  American  house,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  indeed  sir." 

"The  situation  is  one  which  I  should 


strongly  reccommend  you  to  accept,  young 
man." 

"Accept!  O  sir,  if  you  only  think 
there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  my  being 
fortunate  enough  —  " 

"  You  may  regard  that  part  of  the  matter 
as  quite  settled.  I  have  ascertained  from 
Mr.  Rumney  that  he  will  be  at  once  willing 
to  receive  you  as  clerk  at  the  salary  I  have 
mentioned." 

The  room  swam  before  George's  eyes. 
What  would  Alice  say  when  she  heard? 
His  darling  Alice ! 

"I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  sir. 
You  have  made  me  happy  forever  and 
ever." 

"I  hope  it  may  prove  so,  Mr.  Williams. 
It  is  rather  an  experiment  I  am  trying,  but 
I  dare  say  it  will  all  come  right.  You  will 
have  to  work  hard  though." 

"  I  will,  sir." 

"You  must.  And  look  here,  you  will 
have  your  evenings  to  yourself,  and  if  you 
take  my  advice  you  will  try  to  improve 
yourself  all  you  can.  A  young  man  in  Lon- 
don can't  study  too  hard ;  it  keeps  him  out 
of  mischief,  and  gets  him  on  in  life  besides. 
Mind,  you  are  going  into  a  kind  of  thing  a 
great  deal  above  what  you  have  been  used 
to,  and  if  you  are  to  do  any  good  in  it  you 
can't  polish  yourself  up  too  much." 

"lam  aware  of  it,  sir.  All  the  leisure 
moments  I  have  shall  be  devoted  to  self- 
culture,"  said  George,  enthusiastically,  while 
visions  of  himself  as  a  pale,  interesting 
student,  burning  the  midnight  oil  over  his 
books,  rose  flatteringly  before  his  mind's 
eye. 

"  It  will  be  your  best  chance  for  getting 
on,"  said  Mr.  Thorne,  looking  at  him  atten- 
tively with  his  shrewd  gray  eyes.  "  Well, 
you  are  young,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  do,  but 
it's  not  what  I  approve  of  as  a  general  rule, 
trying  people  at  any  thing  above  what  they 
have  been  brought  up  to." 

"I'm  sure,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  how  hon- 
ored I  feel  by  your  singling  me  out  —  " 

"  Ah !  well,  well,"  grumbled  Mr.  Thorne, 
"  we  must  all  be  governed  by  circumstances 
sometimes." 

"  It  was  Miss  St.  Quintin's  wish  that  after 
the  service  you  had  rendered  her  you  should 
not  remain  in  your  present  employment," 
explained  Miss  Thorne,  who  thought  that  it 
was  not  wholesome  for  the  young  man  to 
be  puffed  up  with  the  idea  that  he  owned 
his  promotion  to  his  own  merits.  "I  do 
not  know  that  my  brother  would  have  seen 
fit  —  " 

"Miss  St.  Quintin!"  cried  George,  who 
in  his  excitement  had  almost  forgotten  that 
there  was  any  such  person.  "How  kind 
and  good  of  Miss  St.  Quintin,  to  be  sure ! 
She  little  knows  how  happy  she  has  made 
me!  O  sir,  and  you,  madam,  will  you 
please  tell  her  that  I  am  grateful  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart?  I  wish  she  was  here, 
that  she  might  see  —  But  of  course  I  will 
do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  to  pay  my 
respects." 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  George 
saw  brother  and  sister  look  at  each  other, 
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and  wondered  what  they  meant  by  it.  At 
last  Miss  Thome  said  coldly,  but  with  some 
embarrassment :  — 

"You  need  not  mind  about  calling,  Mr. 
Williams.  You  will  have  so  little  time,  and 
I  will  explain  to  Miss  St.  Quintin —  In- 
deed I  —  I  would  rather  you  did  not  give 
yourself  the  trouble." 

"Trouble,  madam!"  exclaimed  George, 
and  then  he  stopped.  An  idea  had  just 
occurred  to  him  which  actually  took  away 
his  breath.  The  banter  of  Smithson  and 
Walker  —  the  Parade  —  the  blushes  —  and 
now  —  Was  it  possible  that  Miss  Thome 
was  afraid  ? 

"  There,  you  hear,  we  don't  want  cere- 
mony," said  Mr.  Thorne,  in  his  brusque 
way."  "  And  you  will  have  little  enough 
time  to  turn  yourself  round  in,  I  can  tell 
you.  Mr.  Ilamney  must  have  the  vacancy 
tilled  within  the  week." 

"Bat,  sir—  " 

"Oh,  there  will  not  be  any  difficulty !  I 
have  arranged  all  that  with  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
and  if  you  choose  to  accept  the  situation 
you  may  consider  yourself  free  from  this 
moment." 

George  was  dumb  with  wonder,  not  only 
wonder  at  the  prospect  of  so  sudden  a 
change  in  his  destiny,  but  wonder  as  to 
what  could  be  the  reason  for  it.  Surely 
they  were  in  a  strange  hurry  to  get  him 
away  from  Stornmouth.  Were  they  very 
much  afraid,  then? 

"  Well,  young  man,  It  is  to  be  yes  or 
no?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course,  sir !    But  —  " 

"  Very  good,  then  we  may  consider  the 
thing  settled.  Let  me  see,  I  have  your 
address  —  I  will  send  it  to  Mr.  Kumney, 
and  he  will  communicate  all  necessary  in- 
structions. There  is  nothing  that  need  de- 
tain us  further,  I  think,  Mr.  Williams.  If 
you  should  have  any  absolute  occasion  to 
consult  me  you  can  drop  me  a  line  at  154 
Marine  Parade,  and  I  will  step  round  to 
your  place." 

The  idea  of  Mr.  Thorne  stepping  round 
to  George's  place  !  How  anxious  they  were 
to  keep  him  away  from  No.  154!  They 
must  be  very  much  afraid  indeed. 

"I  believe  we  have  nothing  more  to 
mention,"  resumed  Mr.  Thorne,  rising  and 
taking  up  his  hat.  "  So  now  if  you  please 
we  will  say  good-day  and  good-by." 

"Good-by,  Mr.  Williams,"  said  Miss 
Thorne,  more  graciously  than  she  had  ever 
yet  spoken  to  him,  perhaps  to  show  him 
that  she  meant  it  to  be  a  parting.  "  I  hope 
you  will  be  steady  and  remember  my  broth- 
er's advice ;  if  ever  I  see  you  again  it  will 
be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  it  has 
been  so." 

"Good-afternoon,  madam.  And  will  you 
please  say  to  Miss  St.  Quintin,  —  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  Miss  St.  Quintin  will  quite 
understand.  Good-by.  1  wish  you  a  very 
pleasant  journey." 

They  must  be  horribly  afraid  — he  felt 
assured  of  it.  The  assurance  put  him  in 
such  a  flutter  that  he  almost  stumbled  as 
he  went  to  the  private  door  to  show  them 


out,  besides  making  his  farewell  bow  with 
unusual  clumsiness. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  he  hurried 
to  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and,  having  ascertained 
that  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  agreement 
with  Mr.  Thorne,  the  firm  was  willing  to 
release  him  without  further  notice,  he  made 
haste  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission  by 
taking  his  leave  at  once.  It  was  well  that 
he  could  do  so,  for  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  have  sold  so 
much  as  a  yard  of  ribbon  without  making  a 
mistake. 

Never  in  his  life  had  he  been  in  such  a 
state  of  mind  before.  On  leaving  the  shop 
he  took  the  way  toward  home,  but  it  was 
more  from  the  instinct  of  habit  than  from 
any  settled  purpose  of  going  anywhere  in 
particular.  His  thoughts  were  in  the 
strangest  and  most  chaotic  disorder,  — 
ideas  of  Alice,  Miss  St.  Quintin,  his  new 
salary,  the  city,  midnight  study,  his  moth- 
er's letter,  his  paternal  relations,  the  House 
of  Lords,  Miss  St.  Quintin  and  Alice,  jost- 
ling each  other  confusedly  in  his  mind. 
At' first,  these  ideas  were  too  vague  and 
fragmentary  to  find  expression  even  in  the 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  merely 
presenting  themselves  as  a  series  of  broken 
mental  images,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
gone  fully  half  way,  with  a  fresh,  cool 
breeze  blowing  in  his  face  all  the  time, 
that  they  began  to  form  themselves  into 
any  thing  like  a  monologue.  Even  when 
they  had  reached  this  stage  they  remained 
curiously  jumbled  and  unconnected,  as  the 
following  attempted  rendering  of  them  will 
show. 

"  It  must  be,  I  am  sure  it  must  be ;  they 
wouldn't  frighten  themselves  like  that  about 
nothing.  I  wonder  if  I  ought  to  call  after 
all  and  thank  her  —  it  would  almost  seem 
unkind  not  to,  and  then  I  should  be  able  to 
judge  for  myself —  I  must  really  have  a 
very  distinguished  kind  of  air  about  me,  — 
hereditary,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  what 
Alice  would  say,  but  it  isn't  a  sort  of  thing 
exactly  I  could  tell  her.  I  wish  she  could 
come  to  know  though ;  she  has  never  prop- 
erly done  me  justice.  How  she  has  always 
tried  to  take  me  down  about  my  family! 
bnt  Miss  St.  Quintin  saw  at  once  there  was 
something  in  it  —  Miss  St.  Quintin  is  a 
lady.  And  only  to  think—  They  were 
evidently  as  frightened  as  possible;  they 
would  like  to  lock  her  up  from  me  if  they 
could.  But  Love  laughs  at  locksmiths,  they 
say.  Not  that  there  could  be  any  thing  of 
that  sort  on  my  part,  of  course  —  there's 
Alice,  you  know.  Poor  Alice,  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  —  dear  Alice !  How  pleased 
she  will  be  when  she  hears !  a  hundred  and 
fifty  a-year!  Why,  then,  we  can  get  mar- 
ried when  we  like  —  so  we  can!  I  almost 
think,  though,  it  must  not  be  directly  — 
poor  Miss  St.  Quintin  —  on  her  money,  as 
one  may  say  —  it  would  be  hardly  delicate 
under  the  circumstances.  And  then  every 
body  knows  living  is  so  dear  in  London, 
and  of  course  in  my  new  walk  of  life  there 
will  be  a  kind  of  style  to  be  kept  up—  We 
had  much  better  wait  a  year  or  two.  Be- 
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sides,  I  want  to  go  iu  for  a  course  of  study ; 
that  old  chap  was  quite  right.  If  I  was  to 
stick  for  a  little  while  at  French,  and  Latin, 
and  Greek,  and  such  like,  I  should  be  ready 
for  any  thing,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
may  be  found  out  some  day,  as  Miss  St. 
Quintin  said.  How  badly  Alice  behaved 
that  evening!  one  would  think  she  did  it 
on  purpose.  Oh,  it  will  be  better  to  put  it 
oft'  for  two  or  three  years,  —  much  better 
for  all  parties.  It  will  be  lonely  for  me  in 
London,  but  I  sha'n't  feel  it  when  I'm  so 
hard  at  work.  Perhaps  I  shall  fall  in  with 
my  family  there,  who  knows  ?  I  feel  some- 
how as  if  something  must  turn  up  soon ; 
after  all,  it  won't  be  so  much  stranger  than 
what  has  happened  already.  An  office  in 
the  city  —  who  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  thing  this  morning?  A  private  office. 
"Well,  it  will  be  a  sort  of  preparation  for 
me  before  entering  on  my  proper  inborn 
position  —  a  kind  of  intermediate  wear,  as 
one  may  say.  I  wonder  what  the  title  is. 
There  is  somebody  usurping  it  just  now, 
very  likely,  but,  as  Miss  St.  Quintin  said, 
nothing  can  take  away  my  right.  And  so 
actually  Miss  St.  Quintin —  Who  could 
have  expected  it  —  so  rich  as  she  is,  and 
evidently  moving  in  the  highest  circles. 
And  so  pretty,  too,  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
I  ever  saw  —  next  to  Alice,  of  course. 
Though  indeed  she  was  prettier  than  Alice 
the  other  evening  —  Alice  was  not  looking 
well  at  all.  She  was  out  of  sorts  at  the 
idea  of  my  being  a  great  man,  I  suppose. 
That  is  just  her  way ;  she  has  always  be- 
haved badly  on  that  point.  One  would  say 
she  was  jealous  of  my  getting  into  a  higher 
sphere  because  she  feels  she  wouldn't  be  up  to 
the  mark.  She's  afraid  I  should  be  ashamed 
of  her  and  throw  her  over,  perhaps.  Well, 
it  is  natural  enough  she  should  feel  so,  I 
dare  say,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  rela- 
tions would  be  very  violent  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  such  an  alliance;  they  would  be 
wanting  me  to  marry  somebody  who — 
somebody  more  in  the  style  of  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  in  fact.  But  that  would  be  out  of 
the  question  quite,  you  know  —  poor,  dear 
Alice,  after  knowing  her  so  long,  and 
raising  expectations  —  I  couldn't  think  of 
it.  Besides,  it  would  break  my  heart  of 
course  — she  is  such  a  darling.  And  then 
she  is  so  fond  of  me  and  looks  up  to  me  so, 
I  dare  say  I  could  mould  her  into  a  lady  in 
time.  If  she  would  only  take  pattern  by 
Miss  St.  Quiutin,  how  nice  it  would  be ! 
Miss  St.  Quintin  is  such  a  perfect  lady! 
And  the  idea  of  her  being  partial  to  me ! 
It  looks  like  a  dream,  so  it  does.  I  wonder 
if  I  ought  to  call.  One  would  like  to  find 
out  if  it  is  true  — and  'pon  my  word  I  think 
it  would  look  downright  ungrateful  if  I 
went  away  without  ever  having  been  near 
her.  I  must  think  about  it  — I  couldn't 
bear  to  be  ungrateful.  Well,  here  we  are 
at  last.  I  wonder  what  they'll  say  when 
they  hear." 

At  this  point  he  was  obliged  to  suspend 
his  meditations,  being  in  the  act  of  entering 
the  little  haberdashery  shop.  Here  he  found 
nobody  but  Mr.  Williams  the  elder,  who 


was  sitting  behind  the  counter  reading  a 
newspaper  as  composedly  as  if  there  was  no 
chance  of  his  being  disturbed  by  a  customer. 
And  indeed  there  was  not  much,  this  being 
the  hour  of  the  day  (nearly  one  o'clock) 
when  every  body  in  that  neighborhood  was 
either  about  beginning  or  finishing  dinner. 

"Why,  George!"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
looking  up  from  his  newspaper  as  though 
scarcely  believing  his  eyes,  "  you  at  this 
time  of  day !  " 

"  I've  got  a  holiday,"  explained  George, 
briefly,  for  he  did  not  care  to  unbosom  him- 
self to  so  stolid  a  listener  as  Mr.  Williams. 

Where's  mother  and  Alice  ?  " 

"  Mother  is  in  the  kitchen  seeing  after  the 
dinner,  and  Alice  is  laying  the  cloth.  Who 
would  have  thought  of  you  getting  a  liolU 
day  ?  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope  ? ' ' 

;'  Oh,  dear,  no!  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it 
at  dinner-time.  Alice  is  in  the  parlor,  is 
she?" 

And  as  he  asked  the  question,  he  laid  his 
hand  on  the  door  of  the  little  passage  which 
led  to  the  room  behind,  and  passed  in  with- 
out waiting  a  reply.  Mr.  Williams  looked 
for  a  moment  as  though  he  were  inclined 
to  follow,  but,  concluding  that  George 
wanted  an  interview  with  Alice  in  private, 
smiled  to  himself  knowingly,  and  went  on 
with  his  paper  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  hap- 
pened. 

•l  I  have  such  news  for  you,"  cried  George, 
bursting  into  the  little  parlor  where  Alice 
was  busy  arranging  the  dinner-table. 

Alice  looked  up,  quite  startled  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  apparition. 

; '  George !    Is  any  thing  the  matter  ?  " 

;< Matter,  of  course  not!  Alice,  what  do 
you  think?  I've  got  a  situation  in  an  office, 
a  private  office.  One  of  the  best  houses  in 
London,  they  say,  —  Rumney  &  Rumney's  in 
King  William  Street.  And  I'm  to  begin  di- 
rectly, at  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  a 
year.  What  do  you  think  of  that?  Not 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  will  go  any 
thing  like  so  far  there  as  here,"  he  added, 
with  a  prudent  moderation  of  his  impet- 
uosity, for  it  had  just  occurred  to  him  that 
the  mention  of  such  a  sum  might  raise 
expectations  which  he  was  not  at  present 
prepared  to  fulfill.  "  But  it  is  a  nice  little 
figure  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning, for  in  a  year  or  two  they  say  I  may 
rise  to  ever  so  much  more.  It's  a  South 
American  house,  —  one  of  those  tip-top  city 
concerns.  So  my  fortune's  as  good  as  made, 
you  see.  Aint  you  pleased,  aintyou?  Dear, 
dear  Alice ! " 

He  paused,  rubbing  his  hands,  but  Alice 
did  not  speak.  She  could  not  realize  any 
thing  to  herself  yet,  except  that  George 
would  have  to  go  away. 

"  How  surprised  you  look,  to  be  sure !  It 
is  too  good  to  be  believed,  I  suppose  you 
think?" 

"I  am  very  much  surprised,"  she  said, 
trembling. 

"  You  did  not  expect  that  such  a  piece  of 
luck  would  ever  come  to  me,  did  you?  But 
you  see  strange  things  will  happen  some- 
times, and  so  I've  always  said." 
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"You  will  have  to  go  and  live  in  London 
George  ? " 

"Of  course.  Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  an 
office  in  the  city?" 

He  was  beginning  to  get  rather  curt  with 
her,  for  her  undemonstrative  reception  of 
his  great  news  had  chilled  him  very  con- 
siderably. That  he  should  be  ready  to  make 
such  a  sacrifice  for  her  sake,  and  yet  find 
her  take  so  little  apparent  interest  in  his 
concerns ! 

"  You  understand,  don't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

It  was  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  keep 
herself  from  bursting  into  tears,  but  she 
would  not  let  her  weakness  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  good  fortune ;  and,  making  an 
effort  (such  an  effort!)  to  restrain  them, 
managed  to  murmur  forth :  —  • 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  understand.  I  congratulate 
you  very  much." 

George  thought  her  the  coldest  of  human 
beings. 

"I  cannot  help  being  surprised,  you 
know,"  she  said,  trying  to  smile,  as  she  saw 
how  grave  and  offended  he  looked.  "It 
really  was  such  an  unlikely  thing  to  hap- 
pen." 

"  Oh,  yes !  very  unlikely  of  course;  a  cut 
above  me  altogether,  eh?  But  you  see  Miss 
St.  Quintin  did  not  think  so." 

"Miss  St.  Quintin  I  Was  it  Miss  St. 
Quintin  —  " 

"  Yes,  it  was  all  her  doing.  She  under- 
stood I  was  being  thrown  away  where  I 
was ;  being  a  lady,  she  can  enter  into  that 
kind  of  thing,  you  see.  Well,  what  do  you 
think  of  Miss  St.  Quintin  now?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  she  has  behaved  very 
well!  But  then  you  did  a  great  deal  for 
her." 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  know  you  never  liked  her," 
said  George,  bitterly;  for  certainly  Alice  had 
passed  her  opinion  on  Miss  St.  Quintin  with 
a  great  deal  of  reserve.  • 

" 0  George !  how  can  you?  I  never  said 
so." 

"  Yes,  but  you  feel  so,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  know  so  little  of  her,  I  can't  feel  one 
way  or  the  other." 

George  shrugged,  his  shoulders,  and  was 
silent.  Alice  was  jealous  of  Miss  St.  Quin- 
tin, evidently.  Well,  if  she  chose  to  insult 
him  with  so  unreasonable  a  sentiment  he 
could  not  help  it.  If  she  was  uncomfort- 
able or  unhappy  he  was  sorry ;  but  it  was 
entirely  her  own  doing.  He  had  come  in 
overflowing  with  love  and  tenderness,  and 
if  she  had  only  behaved  herself  a  little 
better,  and  shown  herself  a  little  more 
pleased  at  his  advancement,  he  would  cer- 
tainly by  this  time  have  said  something 
which  would  have  convinced  her  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Of  course  he  had  been 
intending  to  tell  her  that  though  their 
marriage  could  not  take  place  just  at  once, 
it  certainly  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  a 
year  or  two.  And  indeed  of  course  he  in- 
tended to  tell  her  so  still,  only  not  quite 
this  minute.  It  was  right  and  fitting  that 
she  should  be  punished  a  little  after  the 
way  she  had  behaved. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy  in  your 
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new  life,  George,"  she  said,  at  last,  when 
the  silence  had  become  too  much  for  her. 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  said  he.  And  then  he 
was  silent  again,  for  he  was  thinking 
whether  he  might  not  remit  the  rest  of  her 
punishment  on  the  spot.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  her  voice  had  trembled  when  she  had 
spoken,  and  he  was  half  minded  to  make 
her  happy  at  once  by  a  few  words  of  tender- 
ness which  his  instinct  told  him  would  have 
the  desired  effect.  But  while  he  was  con- 
sidering whether  he  would  or  would  not  be 
thus  merciful,  the  opportunity  was  taken 
from  him  by  the  entrance  into  the  room  of  a 
third  person  in  the  shape  of  Mrs.  Williams. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DONALD. 

"  I  ALMOST  wonder  Mr.  Williams  does  not 
call,  or  write,  or  something,"  said  Kathleen 
to  her  aunt,  two  days  afterward,  as  the 
pair  sat  working  together  in  the  parlor  after 
breakfast,  while  Mr.  Thome  was  reading 
his  newspaper  in  a  separate  corner.  "I 
really  think  he  ought  to  have  taken  some 
notice  of  uncle's  kindness." 

She  had  not  brought  herself  ta  make  the 
remark  until  the  subject  had  been  rankling 
in  her  mind  for  some  time.  But  she  really 
was  surprised  at  George  Williams's  conduct, 
and  she  could  not  help  expressing  her  sur- 
prise. She  would  have  repudiated  with  in- 
dignation the  charge  of  rendering  a  service 
to  him  or  any  body  else  with  the  expectation 
of  being  thanked  for  it;  still  it  is  never 
pleasant  to  have  one's  benefits  accepted 
absolutely  as  a  matter  of  course,  especially 
for  a  young  lady  who  has  been  making  her- 
self miserable  with  the  idea  that  the  recip- 
ient of  such  benefits  is  devotedly  in  love 
with  her. 

"  He  thanked  your  uncle  quite  sufficiently 
at  the  time,  my  dear." 

"  Yes,  but  he  might  have  known  it  was 
not  only  uncle—  Altogether  it  is  very 
strange.  Perhaps  he  is  ill." 

Miss  Thorne  thought  it  best  to  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  misapprehension  on  the 
subject. 

;'I  don't  suppose  that,  Kathleen.  The 
fact  is,  I  told  him  he  need  not  trouble  him- 
self about  calling." 

;<  You  told  him  so,  aunt?  "  said  the  young 
lady,  with  a  sudden  flush.  "  And  pray  what 
was  the  use  of  telling  him  such  a  thing?" 

"I— I  did  not  wish  him  to  come,  my 
dear." 

"  Then  I  think  you  used  him  particularly 
badly.  And  —  and  I  do  not  understand 
what  you  can  possibly  have  meant  by  it," 
cried  Kathleen,  while  the  flush  deepened  in 
intensity. 

She  was  so  much  put  out  that  she  forgot 
all  about  her  uncle  being  in  the  room,  and 
was  considerably  startled  when  she  found 
herself  answered  by  his  trenchant  tones,  in- 
stead of  the  mild,  wavering  ones  of  her 
aunt. 
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"I  understand  what  your  aunt  meant  by 
it  very  well,"  he  said,  looking  at  her  se- 
verely over  his  newspaper.  "She  meant 
that  she  does  not  approve  of  young  ladies 
treating  shop-boys  as  if  they  were  equals, 
and  I  don't  approve  of  it  either." 

"I  don't  understand  you  now,"  said 
Kathleen,  defiantly.  She  stood  a  good  deal 
in  awe  of  this  stern  uncle  of  hers,  but  at 
this  moment  she  felt  herself  so  cruelly,  so 
unjustly  persecuted  that  she  would  not 
have  shown  any  of  her  awe  for  the  world. 

"  Then  it  is  time  you  should  understand 
young  lady.  I  had  not  intended  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  but  I  must  now." 

"  About  what,  uncle  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
shocked  by  what  your  aunt  has  told  me  of 
your  conduct  with  regard  to  this  young 
man.  To  say  the  least,  it  has  not  been 
lady-like." 

Kathleen's  heart  swelled  with  indigna- 
tion, so  that  she  could  not  make  answer. 
Then  her  uncle  and  aunt  had  been  sitting 
in  council  about  her,  had  they?  canvassing 
the  supposed  state  of  her  feelings  as  though 
she  had  publicly  accepted  George  "Williams 
as  a  lover?  She  writhed  under  the  idea, 
but  the  sense  of  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done  her  would  not  allow  her  to  ex- 
postulate. 

Her  uncle  thought  she  was  taking  his 
remonstrances  rather  well. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  hurt  your  feelings," 
he  continued,  more  gently.  "  Only  you 
must  be  more  prudent  in  future,  that  is  all. 
You  see  I  have  done  what  you  wished,  and 
got  this  young  fellow  into  a  berth  where  he 
may  do  capitally  if  he  chooses ;  and  now 
you  must  do  what  I  wish,  and  not  think 
any  more  about  him." 

As  if  she  wanted  to  think  any  more  about 
him!  But  she  would  not  be  threatened 
into  forgetting  that  he  had  saved  her  life  — 
no,  never ! 

"  There's  a  good  girl.  I  see  you  under- 
stand me.  And  now  that  we  have  settled 
that,  we  will  never  mention  the  subject 
again." 

Speaking  thus,  he  folded  his  paper  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  convenient  compass,  and 
resumed  his  reading. 

"I  don't  care  how  often  the  subject  is 
mentioned,"  said  Kathleen,  proudly,  after  a 
pause.  "  I  consider  I  have  been  grossly 
insulted." 

""Oh,  is  that  the  way  of  it?"  said  Mr. 
Thome,  coolly.  "Then  I  hope  you  will 
try  not  to  lay  yourself  open  to  such  insults 
again." 

And  he  went  on  very  composedly  with 
his  paper,  and  had  probably  forgotten  all 
about  the  matter  in  another  minute. 

But  Kathleen  could  not  forget  so  easily, 
and  sat  brooding  darkly  over  her  wrongs, 
none  the  less  persistently  because  she  made 
no  attempt  at  further  reply.  A  long  silence 
followed,  broken  at  last  by  Miss  Thome, 
who,  understanding  something  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  having  sundry  fears  as  to  the 
wrath  to  come  when  the  protecting  pres- 
ence of  her  brother  should  be  withdrawn, 


was  anxious  to  bring  about  a  tacit  recon- 
ciliation. 

"Suppose  we  go  out  now?"  she  sug- 
gested. "  It  is  a  pity  to  lose  such  a  beauti- 
ful morning.  John,  will  you  come  too  ? 
You  have  not  seen  half  the  pretty  walks 
yet." 

"I'm  your  man,  Maria.  A  walk  or  drive, 
whichever  you  like.  You  women  mew 
yourselves  up  in  the  house  far  too  much." 

"  I  will  go  and  get  on  my  things  directly," 
said  Miss  Thorne,  folding  up  her  work  in 
great  haste,  "  and  Kathleen  too,  won't  you, 
dear?" 

But  Kathleen  was  too  deeply  offended  to 
accept  the  olive-branch  so  readily. 

"I  am  not  inclined  to  go  out  this  morn- 
ing," she  replied  with  frigid  stateliness. 

" Not  inclined,  dear?" 

"  I  prefer  remaining  at  home." 

Miss  Thorne  hesitated,  and  seemed  about 
to  expostulate,  but  Mr.  Thorne  —  who  be- 
gan to  understand  how  the  land  lay,  and 
had  no  notion,  as  lie  afterward  told  his  sis- 
ter, of  humoring  such  airs  —  cut  matters 
short  by  interposing  curtly :  — 

"  Never  mind,  Maria,  you  and  I  prefer  to 
go  out.  There  is  nothing  to  wait  for." 

Miss  Thorne  sighed,  and  looked  at  her 
niece  imploringly.  But  .the  girl  only  kept 
her  head  more  obstinately  bent  over  her 
work,  and  the  poor  lady,  knowing  that  her 
brother  was  frowning  at  her  all  the  time, 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  and  get  ready.  For 
a  few  minutes  Kathleen  was  left  alone  with 
her  uncle,  but  no  word  was  said  be- 
tween them,  and  at  last,  when  Miss  Thorne 
was  heard  coming  down  stairs,  he  rose  and 
went  out  of  the  room  without  speaking. 
Presently  Kathleen  heard  the  street  door 
close,  and  knew  that  she  was  left  to  herself 
for  the  rest  of  the  morning. 

She  let  her  work  fall  on  her  lap,  and 
leaned  back  in  her  chair  as  though  to  give 
herself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
wrongs.  For  though  she  had  been  intense- 
ly mortified  by  her  uncle's  rebuke  and  the 
idea  that  he  could  have  supposed  such  a  re- 
buke justified  by  her  conduct  or  feelings, 
there  was  a  kind  of  luxury  too  in  finding 
herself  the  victim  of  so  horrible  a  persecu- 
tion. How  hard  and  tyrannical  and  unjust 
they  were!  how  shallow  and  short-sighted 
and  narrow-minded !  Why,  if  it  had  been 
all  true  what  they  thought  or  pretended  to 
think,  they  could  not  have  said  or  done 
worse;  had  they  not  vilified  and  insulted 
her,  and  gone  away  leaving  her  in  disgrace  ? 
And  what  was  it  all  for?  Because  she  had 
felt  and  expressed  an  interest  in  the  fate 
and  fortunes  of  the  man  who  had  saved  he,r 
life ;  because  she  had  shown  herself  desir- 
ous of  using  him  as  a  human  being  with 
human  rights  ought  to  be  used.  And  for  this 
she  was  accused  of  treating  a  shop-boy  as 
an  equal.  Shop-boy  indeed!  It  would  be 
well  for  the  world  if  all  the  men  and  women 
in  it  were  as  noble  and  brave  and  large- 
souled  as  that  shop-boy  —  yes,  or  as  good- 
looking  either  if  it  came  to  that.  Poor  fel- 
low—  and  so  he  had  been  told  not  to  call! 
What  a  coarse,  what  a  brutal  thing  to  say 
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—  how  he  must  have  felt  it!  She  could 
only  hope  and  trust  that  he  did  not  for  one 
instant  suppose  such  a  message  to  have 
been  dictated  by  her  — her  whom  he  had 
saved,  her  whom,  if  her  uncle  and  aunt  did 
not  egregiously  err,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  strength  of  his  honest,  manly  nature. 
And  after  all,  her  uncle  and  aunt  were  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  and  could  hardly  be  ca- 
pable of  making  such  a  mistake  on  a  point 
like  that.  Ah !  poor,  poor  fellow ! 

She  could  not  sit  leaning  back  in  her 
chair  all  morning,  and  so  after  a  time  she 
tried  to  rouse  herself  to  other  occupations. 
But  whatever  task  she  took  up,  she  could 
not  leave  off  thinking  of  the  unjust  rebukes 
directed  against  herself,  of  the  cold-blood- 
ed cruelty  shown  toward  George  Williams. 
At  last  she  went  to  her  piano,  but  even  that 
did  not  serve  to  distract  her  thoughts.  The 
song  she  had  chosen  for  practice  was  the 
old  Scotch  ballad :  — 

"  And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire 

And  siller  hae  to  spare, 
Gin  ye'll  consent  to  be  his  bride 
Nor  think  o*  Donald  mair." 

And  though  it  was  very  foolish,  she  could 
not  somehow  help  connecting  Donald  with 
George  Williams. 

She  had  gone  through  the  song  once,  and 
was  just  beginning  it  over  again,  as  a  kind 
of  tribute  of  sympathy  to  the  heroine  and 
her  wrongs,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
man  in  black  appeared,  announcing :  — 

"  Mr.  Williams." 

And  immediately  afterward  Donald,  liv- 
ing and  in  nineteenth-century  costume,  was 
in  her  presence. 

She  was  a.  good  deal  startled  at  first,  and 
was  conscious  of  welcoming  him  with  some 
constraint. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Williams?  Pray 
take  a  chair." 

"I  am  afraid  I  am  intruding,  miss." 

"  How  can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  " 
she  replied,  warmly,  for  she  was  afraid  that 
her  manner  had  chilled  him.  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  I'm  sure." 

And  then  he  took  a  chair  as  he  had  been 
told,  and  Kathleen  seated  herself  likewise, 
feeling  considerable  embarrassment  as  to 
what  she  should  say  next,  and  thinking  that 
if  her  aunt  had  been  at  home  it  would  have 
been  much  less  awkward.  She  was  silent 
so  long  that  George  had  time  to  speak 
first. 

"  I  have  called  to  say  how  grateful  I  am, 
miss,  for  all  your  favors.  I  would  have 
come  before,  only  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  whether  it  wouldn't  be  regarded  as  a 
liberty,  and  —  " 

"A  liberty,  Mr.  Williams!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen,  her  spirit  rising  in  righteous  in- 
dignation as  she  thought  how  shamefully 
her  deliverer  had  been  treated.  "  How  can 
such  an  idea  possibly  have  occurred  to  you? 
Why,  I  have  been  quite  longing  to  see  you. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  disappointed  — 

She  broke  off  suddenly  and  reddened,  for 


she  fancied  she  felt  the  young  man's  eyes 
fixed  on  her  rather  more  intently  than  she 
cared  for.  Why  could  not  her  aunt  have 
remained  at  home  ? 

"  It  would  not  have  been  according  to  my 
own  wishes,  Miss  St.  Quintin,  I  can  assure 
you.  It  was  only  that  I  was  afraid  Miss 
Thome  might  not  like  it.  She  seemed  to 
say  I  needn't  come." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  my  aunt  should  not 
be  as  glad  as  I  am  to  welcome  the  person 
who  saved  me  from  a  terrible  death,"  an- 
swered Kathleen,  with  some  asperity  as  she 
thought  of  Miss  Thome's  offenses.  «'  But, 
as  it  is,  she  and  my  uncle  happen  to  be  out 
just  now,  so  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  felt  quite  pleased 
that  it  was  so.  Even  though  their  presence 
might  have  made  it  a  little  less  embarrass- 
ing for  herself,  she  would  not  have  had 
them  there  to  hurt  that  good,  brave  young 
man's  feelings  for  all  the  world.  They  had 
already  cut  him  deeply,  very  deeply,  —  it  was 
easy  to  see  that ;  but  it  should  be  her  care 
to  heal  the  wounds  as  far  as  in  her  lay. 

"I  am  only  sorry  that  this  is  the  last 
opportunity  of  meeting  that  we  can  have 
for  some  time,"  she  resumed.  "  You  go  to 
London  at  once,  I  think?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow,  and  am  to 
enter  on  my  duties  the  next  morning.  If 
you  only  knew  how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for 
having  obtained  —  " 

"I  wish  you  would  not  talk  so,  Mr. 
Williams.  Which  of  us  two  has  most  cause 
to  be  grateful  to  the  other,  I  wonder?  Do 
you  think  that  I  have  forgotten,  or  ever  can 
forget,  how  you  imperilled  your  own  ex- 
istence to  save  mine  ?  " 

Ah  no !  never,  never,  let  them  chide  and 
threaten  as  they  would.  They  might  lock  her 
up  and  put  her  on  bread  and  water  if  they 
pleas6d,  but  nothing  should  have  power  to 
make  her  ashamed  of  her  gratitude. 

Meantime  George  was  thinking  how 
beautiful  she  looked,  and  how  correct 
Smithson  and  Walker  had  been  in  their  sur- 
mises. He  was  so  busy  thinking  thus  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  could  answer. 

"  Don't  mention  such  a  thing,  miss,  pray ! 
I  only  wish  I  had  the  chance  again,  that's 
all." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  remonstrated,  almost  dis- 
mayed by  his  energy. 

"But  I  do  indeed,  'pon  my  word  I  do. 
And  it  isn't  for  the  sake  of  what  you  have 
done  for  me,  mind  you,  though  of  course 
that's  a  great  deal  for  such  as  me." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  able  to 
serve  you,"  she  said  quickly,  for,  remember- 
ing the  state  of  the  poor  fellow's  feelings, 
she  wished  to  bring  the  conversation  back 
to  safer  and  more  business-like  topics.  "  I 
hope  your  new  engagement  may  be  in 
every  respect  a  suitable  and  prosperous 
one." 

"  It  sha'n'tbe  my  fault  if  I  don't  do  well 
in  it,  miss.  I'm  going  to  stick  at  work  day 
and  night,  —  office  in  the  morning,  and 
ancient  and  modern  languages  in  the  even- 
ing. You  have  given  me  the  start  in  life 
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I've  always  been  pining  for,  and  if  I  work 
like  a  ^alley-slave  I  intend  to  show  you  I 
know  how  to  use  it, -I  intend  to  try  at 
least,"  he  added  more  modestly. 

Kathleen  was  a  good  deal  affected  by  this 
proof  of  her  humble  adorer's  devotion. 
What  a  magnetic  spell  she  must  exercise 
over  this  man  that  he  was  suddenly  fired 
with  so  noble  and  persevering  an  ambition ! 
She  drew  a  little  mental  picture  of  him 
sitting  over  his  books  till  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  and  found  it  quite  interest- 
ing. 

"  And  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,"  she 
said,  encouragingly,  for  she  felt  how  power- 
fully his  whole  future  career  might  be  in- 
fluenced for  good  or  evil  by  a  word  from 
her  lips.  "Oh, yes!  you  will  succeed,  I 
know  you  will.  You  will  be  a  great  man 
yet,  and  when  you  are  you  will  remember 
that  I  have  always  believed  in  you." 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  sparkling  eyes, 
and  George  thought  he  had  never  seen  any 
one  half  so  beautiful.  Yes,  she  believed  in 
him  indeed,  and  always  had.  How  different 
from  Alice,  who  pretended  to  be  so  fond  of 
him,  and  yet  was  constantly  trying  to  take 
him  down  I  But  then  this  was  a  real  lady, 
who  knew  what  was  what. 

"You  are  the  only  person  I  ever  came 
across  who  seemed  quite  able  to  understand 
me,"  he  said,  with  mingled  sadness  and 
gratitude. 

"The  only  person!"  said  Kathleen, 
touched  by  the  pathos  of  his  manner.  "  Oh, 
I  hope  not.  Surely  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams 
and  your  sister  —  " 

He  made  a  mournful  sign  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

"  They  mean  well,  miss,  but  I  could  never 
make  them  understand —  There  seems 
something  wanting  —  something  —  some- 
thing which  I  have  got,  and  they  haven't, 
in  fact.  I  don't  explain  myself  properly, 
I  know." 

"  Oh !  but  you  do  —  ah !  how  well  I  can 
enter  into  your  feelings!  It  is  sympathy 
that  is  absent,  that  mysterious  under- 
current of  sympathy  —  " 

"  Ah  yes !  sympathy,"  interpolated  George. 

"  Without  which  home  is  nothing.  Ah! 
how  very,  very  true  that  is ! "  And  then 
she  thought  of  her  uncle  and  aunt,  and 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  partly  on  her  own  ac- 
count, partly  on  that  of  George  Williams. 
How  strange  that  his  experience  of  home 
life  should  so  much  resemble  her  own ! 

George  sighed  too.  It  was  plainer  than 
ever  that  Miss  St.  Quintin,  this  beautiful 
young  lady  who  understood  him  so  well, 
was  deeply  attached  to  him ;  and  he  could 
not  help  a  feeling  of  some  bitterness  as  he 
thought  of  the  untoward  fate  which  had 
delayed  bringing  her  in  his  way  until  he  had 
plighted  his  affections  to  another.  If  he 
had  only  known  her  sooner,  how  far  other 
might  his  destiny  have  been ! 

"  You  must  not  forget  that  you  have  other 
relations,"  she  said,  by  way  of  raising  his 
spirits.  "Other  relations  whom  I  hope 
you  will  discover  some  day,  and  who  doubt- 
less will  be  more  congenial.  You  will 


leave  all  the  unsympathetic  old  surround- 
ings far  behind  you  then." 

"  That's  true,  miss,"  said  George,  but  he 
half  shook  his  head  while  he  spoke.  How 
should  he  leave  the  old  surroundings  be- 
hind if  Alice  was  to  be  his  wife?  What  a 
sacrifice  it  was,  to  be  sure  I  What  would 
Miss  St.  Quintin  say  when  she  heard  of 
him  as  a  lord,  giving  his  hand  to  a  girl 
who  was  so  much  beneath  him  in  station, 
the  girl  whom  she  had  seen  behave  so  badly 
the  other  evening  ?  Surely  she  would  have 
a  right  to  think  him  very  low  in  his 
ideas. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,  Mr.  Williams ;  some- 
thing tells  me  that  sooner  or  later  you  will 
be  restored  to  your  birthright.  I  feel  it,  I 
know  it." 

"  I  hope  so  at  all  events,"  said  George. 
But  indeed  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  him  of 
very  little  moment  whether  he  ever  was  so 
restored  or  not.  What  was  the  use  of 
rising  to  be  a  member  of  the  aristocracy  if 
he  was  to  pull  himself  down  again  by  a  low 
marriage?  And  poor  Alice  would  never 
learn  to  comport  herself  properly,  that  was 
quite  certain.  How  different  from  Miss  St. 
Quintin ! 

"  You  are  not  losing  lieart  about  it,  I 
hope?"  said  Kathleen,  noticing  his  de- 
spondency. "  You  must  have  patience,  and 
all  will  come  right." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  dare  say  —  as  far  as  that  goes. 
But  one  can  not  have  quite  every  thing  one 
wants,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  no!  of  course  not,"  said  Kathleen, 
hurriedly,  shrinking  back  with  a  sudden 
access  of  alarm.  She  longed  to  change  the 
subject,  but  she  knew  not  what  to  say. 

"  And  position  is  nothing  if  one  is  not 
exactly  so  happy  as  one  would  like  to  be  in 
one's  domestic  relations,"  added  George, 
sighing  as  he  thought  of  Alice's  deficiencies. 
"  Ah !  Miss  St.  Quintin  —  " 

All  at  once  he  stopped,  his  brain  reeling 
with  an  idea  which  had  just  occurred  to  him. 
Miss  St.  Quintin's  cheeks  were  dyed  with 
the  deepest  crimson.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  thought  —  that  she  expected  —  at  that 
early  period  of  their  acquaintance  —  What 
was  he  to  do?  But  his  hands  were  tied. 
Oh !  why  had  he  been  so  rash  in  making  a 
choice  ?  And  he  sighed  again  at  the  per- 
verseness  of  his  destiny. 

Those  repeated  sighs,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  avowal  of  unhappiness,  were 
more  than  she  could  bear.  Ah!  what  a 
cruel  fate  was  hers ;  born  to  bring  sorrow, 
perhaps  despair,  to  the  man  who  had  been 
her  preserver !  But  she  would  let  him  see 
that  at  least  she  compassionated  him. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,"  she 
said,  gently.  "  You  will  be  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  my  prayers.  For  I  will  pray  night 
and  morning  for  your  happiness,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of  it 
for  all  that,"  replied  George,  gloomily.  He 
felt  that  under  the  circumstances  he  could 
hardly  say  less,  and  besides,  was  it  not 
true?  What  happiness  could  there  be  in 
so  unequal  a  union  as  that  to  which  he  stood 
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pledged  ?  And  yet  not  quite  pledged  either, 
for  Mrs.  Williams  had  always  said  there 
must  be  no  regular  engagement. 

Kathleen  sat  looking  at  him  till  her  very 
heart  was  wrung  with  sympathy.  What  a 
thousand  pities,  —  such  a  brave,  generous 
fellow,  a  fine-looking  young  man  too,  whom 
some  girls  would  be  only  too  glad  to  see  at 
their  feet,  whom  she  herself  perhaps  under 
other  circumstances  —  What  a  fatality  it 
all  was ! 

"  O  Mr.  Williams !  pray,  pray,  do  not 
speak  in  such  a  strain.  If  you  only  knew 
how  it  grieves  me !  " 

"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  but  I  can't  help  it," 
said  George,  persisting  in  his  gloom.  It 
would  not  have  been  complimentary  to 
allow  himself  to  be  comforted  so  easily,  and 
besides  he  did  not  feel  in  the  mood  to  be 
comforted.  It*  was  certain  that  he  was 
most  unfortunately  placed. 

"  You  must  try  to  help  it,"  said  Kathleen, 
with  energy. 

"  It's  no  good  trying." 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  but  it  is  not  right  to 
speak  so.  You  have  so  many  things  to 
make  you  happy." 

"  But  not  the  one  thing  I  want,"  said 
George,  and  then  stopped,  dumfounded  at 
his  own  audacity.  He  had  not  intended  to 
go  so  far,  but  the  words  had  seemed  to  come 
so  naturally. 

"Mr.  Williams!"  murmured  Kathleen, 
and  her  heart  began  to  beat  with  something 
like  fear.  If  he  should  be  going  to  say 
more! 

But  George  sat  without  saying  more  for 
nearly  a  minute,  for  he  was  thinking  of 
Alice,  and  wondering  whether  she  really 
cared  for  him  so  much  as  he  had  once  be- 
lieved. And  during  this  pause  —  such  is 
the  inconsistency  of  human  nature  — Kath- 
leen's fear  began  to  merge  into  a  feeling  re- 
sembling mortification.  Was  it  possible 
she  had  been  mistaken  in  thinking  that  his 
heart  was  so  nearly  breaking  for  her?  She 
had  been  sitting  with  her  eyes  cast  down, 
trying  to  find  something  to  say  that  should 
have  the  effect  of  changing  the  subject ;  but 
now  she  raised  them  just  to  see  what  he  was 
doing.  He  happened  to  be  looking  at  her 
at  the  same  moment,  and  their  eyes  met. 
She  withdrew  hers  very  quickly,  but  the 
mischief  was  already  done. 

"You  know  very  well  what  I  mean," 
blurted  out  George,  feeling  that,  as  he  had 
got  so  far,  he  must  go  on  with  it. 

Kathleen  was  now  thoroughly  fright- 
ened ;  so  much  frightened  that  she  could  not 
say  a  word  or  move  a  finger,  but  sat  as  one 
paralyzed. 

"  I  mean  you,"  said  George,  desperately. 

She  looked  so  much  shocked  that  he  was 
afraid  he  had  made  a  mistake  after  all. 

"There  now,  you  are  angry  with  me, 
Miss  St.  Quintin.  I  have  been  a  fool,  and 
that's  all  about  it." 

"Angry!"  she  stammered,  quite  startled 
to  find  how  nearly  akin  to  anger  her  feel- 
ings had  been.  "  As  if  I  could  be  angry 
with  you  after  all  you  have  done  for  me ! 
But  —  but  —  " 


"  In  one  so  lowly  as  I  am  it  was  a  great 
liberty  of  course.  I  feel  that  as  much  as 
you  can  do." 

He  spoke  in  such  evident  humility  and 
depression  of  spirit  that  she  felt  it  necessary 
to  restore  him  to  self-respect  before  going 
further. 

"  It  was  not  a  liberty ;  I  will  not  let  you 
say  that.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe 
yourself  as  well-born  as  —  as  any  body,  I 
mean ;  you  know  you  have." 

Of  course  he  had,  poor  fellow ;  how  un- 
reasonable she  had  been  to  feel  so  shocked ! 
And  his  rights  would  one  day  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  his  wife  would  occupy  as  good 
a  position  in  society  as  she  did  herself; 
probably  a  great  deal  better.  How  mean 
and  ungenerous  that  momentary  feeling  of 
hers  had  been !  To  deem  herself  insulted 
by  his  love  only  because  he  was  a  little 
rough  and  unpolished !  Why,  he  was  only 
to  be  pitied  the  more  for  that,  and  some 
day  doubtless  he  would  outgrow  all  those 
misfortunes  of  early  training.  Was  he  not 
going  to  study  all  night  long  for  years  to- 
gether? 

"  You  have  done  me  great  honor,"  she  re- 
sumed, for  he  had  been  too  much  perplexed 
to  attempt  an  answer.  "  And  one  day  I 
hope  you  will  find  some  one  more  worthy 
of  your  regard ;  some  one  for  whom  —  " 

He  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  partly  because  he 
was  in  sighing  humor,  partly  by  way  of 
feeling  his  ground. 

"  Do  not  say  no,  Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  if 
you  knew  how  miserable  it  makes  me 
feel!" 

"I  am  miserable  too!"  said  George, 
grimly. 

Was  not  this  dreadful  ?  To  be  the  instru- 
ment of  bringing  misery  on  the  man  who 
had  rescued  her  from  death  at  such  fearful 
odds !  What  could  she  do  ?  She  raised  her 
eyes.  There  he  sat  with  folded  arms  and 
darkened  brow,  —  the  picture  of  despair, 
and  really  very  good-looking. 

George  saw  that  she  was  examining  him, 
and  felt  that  now  or  never  was  the  time  for 
a  bold  stroke.  As  for  considerations  of 
Alice,  they  had  altogether  ceased  to  have 
weight  with  him. 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin,"  he  exclaimed,  start- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  recalling  the  words  in 
which  Talbot  Percival  had  addressed  the 
Lady  Christabel  De  Vere  in  the  last  number 
of  a  current  work  of  fiction,  —  "  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  be 
plain  with  me.  Must  I  believe  that  I  am 
indeed  altogether  indifferent  to  you,  or 
dare  I  hope  that  you  are  only  acting  under 
the  influence  of  your  family  and  friends? 
I  can  not  expect  favor  in  their  eyes,  I 
know." 

Kathleen  thought  of  her  uncle  and  aunt, 
and  her  lip  curled  with  disdain.  How  infa- 
mously they  had  treated  her,  to  be  sure! 
But  she  did  not  care  for  them,  no,  not  she, 
and  would  not  care  if  they  were  to  say  ten 
times  as  much.  Though,  indeed,  whatever 
she  might  do  to  offend  them,  they  could  not 
say  more  than  they  had  said  already  without 
any  cause  of  offense  at  all.  Well,  if  they 
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drove  her  to  give  them  such  cause,  it  woulc 
only  serve  them  right. 

"I  will  never  submit  my  actions  to  the 
dictation  of  family  and  friends,"  she  replied 
scornfully.  "  If  I  do  what  is  right  in  my 
own  eyes,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me." 

She  looked  so  haughty  while  she  made 
this  answer  that  George  knew  not  how  to 
urge  his  suit  further,  and  continued  for 
some  time  to  contemplate  her  in  silence; 
wondering  what  she  was  thinking  of,  and  if 
he  had  very  much  displeased  her.  But  in- 
deed she  was  only  thinking  of  the  mischief 
that  families  and  friends  had  done  in  the 
world  since  it  was  first  created ;  how  many 
hopes  they  had  blighted,  how  many  hearts 
they  had  broken,  how  many  existences  they 
had  embittered  I  Families  and  friends  for- 
sooth! What  cold,  sordid,  selfish  coun- 
sellors they  were,  always  arguing  for  the  silk 
attire  and  the  siller,  and  scowling  on  the 
gallant  young  Donalds !  But  she  for  one 
would  not  be  swayed  by  them ;  she  would 
think  none  the  worse  of  Donald  because  he 
was  poor,  no,  indeed,  but  all  the  better.  And 
thus  thinking,  she  glanced  toward  Donald 
with  a  little  involuntary  smile. 

"Miss  St.  Quintin!"  cried  George,  fired 
with  new  hope.  "Do  you  really,  —  is  it 
possible  ?  " 

She  saw  his  excitement,  and  knew  how 
much  that  little  smile  had  compromised  her. 
She  had  not  meant  this,  but  now  that  it  had 
happened,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  After  all, 
why  should  it  not  be  possible?  He  was 
very  handsome,  —  as  handsome  even  as  she 
had  imagined  Donald.  And  then  his  prob- 
able birth,  —  but  of  course  that  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  feelings  toward  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life."  Saved  her 
life,  —  then  surely  he  had  almost  a  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  would. 

" Miss  St.  Quintin! "  cried  George  again. 

It  was  the  voice  of  a  man  whose  heart 
was  breaking ;  at  least  so  it  sounded  in  her 
ears.  And  was  that  noble  heart  to  be 
suffered  to  break  for  her  sake  ?  She  put  out 
her  hand  hastily,  and  laid  it  in  his.  He 
looked  at  her,  still  half  doubtfully;  she 
smiled,  and  he  raised  the  hand  to  his  lips. 

They  were  an  engaged  pair. 

"  I  can  hardly  believe  it,"  said  George ; 
"  It  is  too  much  joy.  0  miss !  how  am  I 
ever  —  " 

"Call  me  Kathleen,"  she  murmured; 
"  never,  never  any  thing  else." 

That  odious  word  "  miss  "  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  her  from  the  lips  of  her  be- 
trothed husband.  If  it  had  been  "  Miss  St. 
Quintin,"  perhaps  she  would  not  have 
minded  so  much. 

"Kathleen,  then,"  he  rejoined, tenderly, 
but  she  winced  a  little  at  that  too.  It  was 
so  strange  to  hear  her  Christian  name  from 
a  person  she  had  known  for  so  short  a 
time. 

"It  is  like  a  dream,"  he  said,  musingly; 
for,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  believe  in  his 
own  good  fortune. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Kathleen,  and  gave 
a  little  sigh  as  she  sat  looking  meditatively 
into  space. 


"  But  you  don't  wish  it  was  one  really,  I 
hope?"  asked  George,  half  jealously,  half 
complacently. 

She  quite  started  at  the  question. 

"O  Mr.  Williams!"  she  answered,  re- 
provingly. 

She  knew  that  she  ought  to  have  called 
him  "  George,"  but  somehow  she  could  not 
manage  it  just  yet.  It  was  all  so  very 
strange.  Would  she  ever  get  used  to  it? 
Well,  every  body  got  used  to  that  sort  of 
thing  in  time. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  knock  at 
the  street  door  was  heard  reverberating 
through  the  house. 

"What  is  that?"  said  George,  turning 
pale. 

Kathleen  roused  herself  suddenly,  and  a 
defiant  light  came  into  her  eyes. 

"My  uncle  and  aunt  have  come  back 
from  their  walk,  I  suppose.  What  then?  " 

"  I  had  forgot  them.  O  Miss  St.  Quintin, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  If  they  find  out  what  has 
happened,  it  will  be  all  over.  They  will 
never  let  us  meet  again,  I  know." 

"They  can  not,  they  shall  not  prevent 
it,*'  cried  Kathleen,  with  dilated  pupils. 
"George  "  (she  had  no  difficulty  in  calling 
him  George  now),  "  you  little  know  what 
I  am  if  you  think  it  is  in  their  power  to 
make  me  faithless  to  my  word." 

But  George  shook  his  head  desponding- 
ly,  and  looked  toward  the  door  in  evident 
trepidation.  The  servant  was  already 
heard  in  the  hall  going  to  admit  the  new- 
comers. 

"  You  do  not  believe  I  can  be  constant? 
Oh,  what  can  I  do  to  show  you  that  I  mean 
it?  If  I-  could  find  any  thing  more  solemn 
than  mere  words,  —  George,  here  is  a  ring ; 
keep  it  for  my  sake,  and  give  me  some- 
thing to  keep  for  yours.  Quick !  quick !  " 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the 
street  door  was  heard  turning  on  its  hinges. 
He  followed  the  example  she  had  set,  and 
drew  a  ring  from  his  finger,  —  it  was  the 
one  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  mother, 
which  he  had  that  day  put  on  as  a  part  of 
his  holiday  costume. 

'  This  ring !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen,  and 
raised  it  to  her  lips.  "What  a  treasure! 
3ut,  believe  me,  I  am  worthy  of  it.  George, 
we  may  be  separated  for  a  time,  —  I  fore- 
see that  we  shall  be,  —  but  this  ring  makes 
me  your  betrothed  wife.  I  will  be  constant 
if  they  load  me  with  chains." 

She  had  hardly  finished  adjusting  the 
ring  on  her  finger  when  the  door  of  the 
room  opened,  and  Miss  Thome  appeared, 
with  Mr.  Thome  close  behind.  They  had 
been  told  by  the  servant  that  Mr.  Williams 
was  in  the  parlor,  and  both  wore  a  very 
stern  expression,  which  deepened  into  the 
blackness  of  night  as  they  saw  what 
seemed  to  them  the  very  unnecessary  prox- 
"mlty  in  which  he  and  Kathleen  were  stand- 
ng. 

"Mr.  Williams!"  said  Miss  Thome,  al- 
owing  her  voice  to  express  a  great  deal 
of  surprise.  "  Excuse  me,  but  I  was  so  un- 
prepared—  I  understood  you  were  not  to 
call  on  us  again." 
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"  Mr.  Williams  came  to  see  me"  said 
Kathleen,  quickly. 

"You!"  ejaculated  Miss  Thorne,  with 
wrath  as  well  as  surprise  in  her  voice  this 
time.  "  Then  allow  me  to  say  —  " 

"You  must  not  say  any  thing  against 
him,  aunt.  I  —  I  am  engaged  to  him." 

It  would  have  cost  her  a  great  effort  to 
speak  such  words  if  her  aunt  had  looked 
less  angry,  but  the  spirit  of  rebellion  had 
so  fortified  her  that  she  felt  as  though  she 
could  say  any  thing. 

"  Engaged !  "  shrieked  Miss  Thorne. 

"Hollo,  what's  this?"  said  Mr.  Thorne; 
and  advanced  toward  the  young  couple, 
with  an  oath  rumbled  forth  in  such  terrible 
accents  that  even  his  sister  trembled  when 
she  heard.  "Damn  it,  what  does  all  this 
mean  ?  " 

But  Kathleen  never  flinched. 

"  It  means  that  I  have  passed  my  word, 
and  that  I  mean  to  keep  it,"  she  replied, 
firmly.  "  Yes,  you  may  forbid  it  now,  of 
course,  —  I  am  in  your  power,  I  know, — 
but  I  shall  be  of  age  in  a  year,  and  then  —  " 

She  laid  her  hand  in  that  of  her  be- 
trothed, and  raised  her  eyes  reassuringly 
to  his  face.  He  was  looking  a  manly  young 
fellow  enough,  as  he  stood  drawn  up  to  his 
full  height  taking  the  measure  of  his  ene- 
mies, for  personal  fear  was  not  George's 
weak  point,  and  the  threatening  attitude 
of  Mr.  Thorne  had  put  him  on  his  mettle. 
Of -course  Kathleen  did  not  fail  to  notice 
how  well  he  looked;  and,  in  noticing  it,  felt 
a  sudden  influx  of  something  which  she 
was  sure  must  be  admiration  and  affection. 
Oh,  yes !  she  did  indeed  love  him  very  much. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GEORGE    TAKES    HOME   MORE    NEWS. 

A  TERRIBLE  scene  followed.  The  aunt 
scolded,  and  the  uncle  stormed,  according 
to  their  several  natures,  both  agreeing  that 
George  Williams  was  the  most  impudent 
and  unprincipled  young  man  that  ever 
walked  the  earth,  and  Kathleen  the  most 
wicked  and  infatuated  young  woman.  But 
their  wrath  had  no  effect  on  their  ward, 
except  to  strengthen  her  in  opposition  to 
what  she  regarded  as  their  monstrous  and 
unheard-of  tyranny.  The  more  they  chidecl 
her  the  more  valiantly  she  defied  them; 
the  more  they  abused  George  Williams  the 
more  unreservedly  she  acknowledged  her 
regard  for  him,  and  the  stronger  did  that 
regard  become.  In  face  of  resistance  like 
this  what  were  poor  Mr.  and  Miss  Thorne 
to  do  ? 

In  truth  they  were  very  powerless.  They 
declared  that  so  long  as  they  had  any  au- 
thority over  her  she  should  never  set  eyes 
on  the  man  again  or  hold  communication 
with  him  of  any  kind.  But  for  some  such 
measure  she  had  evidently  been  prepared, 
and  expressed  herself  ready  to  undergo 
any  amount  of  persecution  until  she  came 


of  age,  which,  as  she  reminded  them,  and 
as  they  remembered  only  too  well,  would 
be  in  little  more  than  a  year's  time.  Then 
they  turned  on  the  young  man,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  he  did  not  instantly  give  up  all 
pretension  to  Miss  St.  Quintin's  hand,  they 
would  take  care  that  the  firm  of  Rumney 
&  Rumney  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.  But  even  here  Kathleen  was  too 
many  for  them. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  rather  see  me 
marry  a  clerk  or  partner  of  Messrs.  Rum- 
ney, the  South  American  merchants,  than  a 
shopman  at  Jenkinson's  the  draper?"  she 
inquired,  contemptuously.  "  And  whichever 
he  is,  mind,  when  I  am  once  of  age  —  " 

Mr.  Thorne  grunted  in  impotent  rage. 
He  could  not  but  admit  the  cogency  of  the 
argument. 

"Very  well,  very  well,  let  him  go  and 
make  himself  into  a  gentleman  if  he  can. 
But  I  can  tell  him  he'll  have  to  stick  at  it 
precious  hard  if  he  means  to  do  that." 

"  I  intend  to  stick  at  it  precious  hard," 
said  George,  answering  the  scorner  with  a 
defiant  scowl. 

Kathleen  smiled  at  her  betrothed  approv- 
ingly. Surely  there  never  was  man  made 
of  more  noble,  more  heroic,  more  enduring 
qualities  than  this  newly  affianced  lover  of 
hers.  Ah!  never,  never  could  she  regret 
her  choice. 

"Oh!  you  intend  to  stick  at  it  precious 
hard,  do  you  ? "  said  the  tyrant  uncle. 
"  Very  well,  then,  perhaps  you  had  better  be 
off  and  begin.  And  remember  it's  no  use 
coming  here  again,  for  you  won't  see  any 
body  if  you  do." 

"  No  use  for  a  year,"  said  Kathleen,  cheer- 
ily. "  But  we  can  be  constant  till  then,  can 
we  not,  George  ?  " 

Speechless  with  indignation,  Mr.  Thorne 
pointed  to  the  door. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Kathleen;  "it  is  our 
lot  for  the  present  to  submit  and  be  patient. 
Farewell ;  remember  me  kindly  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  and  your  adopted  sister,  — 
my  adopted  sister  too,  now,  I  may  almost 
say." 

She  little  guessed  that  this  gracious  mes- 
sage grated  nearly  as  much  on  George's 
ears  as  on  those  of  her  uncle  and  aunt.  He 
knew  very  well  that  he  would  never  be  able 
to  deliver  it. 

"Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Thorne, bursting 
with  wrath  and  impatience,  "  if  you  don't 
go  off  at  once  —  " 

"  Adieu,"  said  Kathleen,  holding  out  her 
hand.  "  Be  true  to  me  as  I  will  be  true  to 
you,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"  True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,"  said 
George,  chivalrously,  and  managed  to  raise 
her  hand  to  his  lips  before  there  was  time 
for  the  uncle  or  aunt  to  interfere. 

It  was  not  quite  the  final  greeting,  for  as 
he  reached  the  door  he  turned  round  to  take 
one  more  look,  and  Kathleen,  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  with  her  eyes,  pointed  to  the 
ring  on  her  finger  and  smiled.  He  pointed 
to  the  ring  on  his  own  and  smiled  too, 
and  with  this  tacit  renewal  of  troth  the 
lovers  parted,  torn  asunder  by  cruel  Fate 
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in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thome,  who  all  but 
slammed  the  door  in  the  young  man's  face. 

Who  shall  say  to  what  reproaches,  to 
what  menaces,  Kathleen  was  subjected  on 
her  lover's  departure?  But  she  stood  her 
Around  as  firmly  in  his  absence  as  she  had 
done  in  his  presence,  more  firmly  still,  if 
possible,  fortifying  herself  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  courage,  his  generosity,  his  devo- 
tion, his  handsome,  manly  countenance  bear- 
ing the  impress  of  hereditary  nobility,  till 
she  felt  that  she  could  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  his  sake.  Love  him!  oh,  yes! 
she  did  indeed  love  him,  and  would  have 
loved  him  even  if  he  had  really  been  the 
poor  man's  son  that  he  at  first  seemed  to 
be.  And  as  she  told  herself  this,  and  pon- 
dered on  all  his  excellences,  the  very  carpet 
where  he  had  been  standing  seemed  to  grow 
dear  to  her  because  he  had  trodden  it. 

While  Kathleen  was  thus  bravely  setting 
her  face  toward  the  storm  for  his  sake, 
George  was  on  his  way  home,  musing  on 
this  new  and  momentous  turn  in  his  for- 
tunes. As  may  be  supposed,  he  was  very 
much  elated.  So  he  was  actually  going  to 
marry  an  heiress, — an  heiress  and  a  real 
lady,  who  might  be  a  match  for  the  best 
gentleman  in  England.  He  felt  a  bigger 
man  —  bigger  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit  — 
as  he  walked  along  thinking  of  it.  Every 
thing  he  saw  he  seemed  to  see  with  new  eyes 
as  from  a  higher  level.  The  balconied  man- 
sions fronting  the  sea  had  become  poten- 
tial dwelling-houses  for  himself,  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  riding  on  horseback  or  driv- 
ing in  armorial-crested  carriages  potential 
friends  and  intimates,  while  the  fashionable 
shops  before  which  he  used  to  pause  in  re- 
spectful admiration  had  dwindled  into  mere 
warehouses  established  to  serve  his  pleasure 
and  convenience.  His  lot  was  no  longer  cast 
among  the  ministering  classes,  but  with  that 
to  which  all  others  minister.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman, for  he  was  engaged  to  marry  a  lady. 
Engaged  to  marry  Miss  St.  Quintin!  He 
had  to  repeat  the  words  to  himself  over  and 
over  again  before  he  could  believe  them. 
Well,  it  was  the  best  arrangement,  by  far 
the  best  arrangement.  The  other  would 
not  have  been  suitable ;  it  was  only  a  pity 
it  had  ever  been  talked  about.  It  was  his 
duty  both  to  himself  and  Alice  -—  dear  Alice 
—  to  break  it  off  at  any  cost  to  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  he  could  not  regret  that  he  had 
done  so.  They  were  not  formed  for  each 
other,  and  they  would  not  have  been  happy ; 
she  herself  would  see  that  he  had  judged 
rightly  for  both  of  them.  He  would  do 
something  very  great  for  her  one  day  when 
he  was  rich,  —  something  that  would  make 
it  all  up.  Meantime  he  had  a  great  deal  to 
think  of  for  the  next  year.  That  sneering 
old  uncle  should  see  what  stuff  he  was  made 
of. 

His  feelings  continued  to  be  of  this  san- 
guine complexion  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  walk.  Suddenly,  at  the  entrance  of 
his  own  street,  the  tide  of  his  triumph  en- 
countered a  disagreeable  check.  It  became 
necessary  to  think  how  he  was  to  announce 
the  news  at  home. 


As  he  considered  what  he  would  say  and 
what  would  probably  be  said  to  him,  the 
sensation  of  bigness  passed  off  altogether, 
and  he  began  to  feel  on  the  contrary  very 
small,  —  smaller  than  ever  he  had  felt  in  his 
life  before.  He  did  not  walk  briskly  any 
more,  but  slowly  and  laggingly  as  a  boy 
who  goes  to  school  with  an  ill-learned  les- 
son. He  would  have  liked  to  efface  himself 
altogether  if  he  could,  and,  as  he  could  not, 
had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  back  and 
postponing  the  evil  hour  a  little  longer. 
But  then  he  thought  again  that  the  sooner  it 
was  over  the  better,  and  continued  to  go 
forward,  —  with  a  limp,  flabby  sort  of  move- 
ment however,  which  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  elastic  step  with  which  he  had 
left  the  house  of  his  betrothed. 

He  reached  the  door  of  the  little  haber- 
dashery shop  without  having  made  much 
progress  toward  deciding  what  he  was  to 
say,  and  entered  with  a  kind  of  cowardly 
desperation  as  of  a  man  who  takes  a  dan- 
gerous leap  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  time 
was  the  same  as  that  at  which  he  had  come 
home  two  days  before  with  the  news  of  his 
promotion,  and  he  found  himself  in  no  more 
formidable  presence  than  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, who,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  was  tak- 
ing care  of  the  shop  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  preparing  dinner. 

"  Well,  my  boy?"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"Well,  father?"  said  George,  as  cheer- 
fully as  he  could.  "  Here  I  am,  you  see." 
Then  he  paused,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
that  could  conceal  his  awkwardness,  and 
presently  added,  "  Where's  mother?  " 

He  did  not  ask  after  Alice  this  time,  but 
Mr.  Williams  did  not  notice  the  omission, 
and  answered  with  a  wink :  — 

"  In  the  kitchen,  and  Alice  in  the  parlor 
all  by  herself.  So  you  will  have  it  all  your 
own  way,  you  see." 

The  words  brought  up  Alice's  image  very 
distinctly  to  George's  mind.  He  thought 
he  could  see  her  looking  up  from  her  task 
to  smile  brightly  and  lovingly  at  him  as  he 
entered,  and  his  heart  grew  very  sore  as  he 
remembered  that  she  would  pj»bably  never 
so  smile  at  him  again.  But  it  was  too  late 
to  think  of  such  things  now,  and  he  tried  to 
throw  off  the  pain  at  his  heart  in  a  great 
sigh. 

"I  — I  think  I'll  say  a  few  words  to 
mother  first,"  he  stammered,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  dark  flight  of  stairs  that  led  to 
the  kitchen. 

"  All  right,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
assentingly. 

It  came  into  George's  head  to  wonder  if 
Mr.  Williams  would  call  him  his  boy  any 
more  after  knowing  what  had  happened; 
but  he  could  not  stay  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion, and  descended  into  the  kitchen.  Here 
he  found  Mrs.  Williams  alone,  —  for  the 
family  kept  no  servant, —  standing  over  the 
fire  doing  something  with  a  saucepan,  and 
looking  very  hot  and  irritable.  George 
would  hardly  have  taken  such  an  opportu- 
nity for  telling  her  any  thing  of  minor  im- 
portance calculated  to  annoy  her;  but  the 
thing  he  had  got  to  tell  now  was  of  so  ter- 
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rible  and  tragic  a  magnitude  that  one  op- 
portunity seemed  as  good  as  another. 

"  My  gracious,  how  you  make  one  jump !  " 
she  exclaimed,  looking  round  crossly. 
"What's  the  matter  now?" 

"  I'm  sorry  I  frightened  you,  mother." 

"  Well,  no  wonder ;  it  aint  so  often  one 
sees  such  a  grand  gentleman  as  you  in  the 
kitchen.  But  it's  no  good  to  hurry  me,  I 
can  tell  you.  I  can't  make  more  haste  than 
I  can.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  will  you? 
How  do  you  think  I'm  to  skim  off  the  fat  if 
you  don't  give  me  a  bit  of  elbow-room?  " 

He  had  been  going  to  touch  her  arm,  but 
now  he  fell  back  a  little,  and  stood  silent, 
not  knowing  how  to  begin.  He  would  have 
given  all  he  possessed  to  have  the  thing 
over. 

"  Mother,"  he  said  at  last. 

"  What  do  you  want  now? " 

"  I've  got  something  to  tell  you,  mother." 

She  knew  from  the  tone  of  his  voice  that 
the  something  was  something  of  conse- 
quence, and  turned  half  round  from  her 
saucepan  to  listen.  He  was  sorry  that  he 
had  begun,  but  saw  that  he  must  go  on 
now. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  take  it  ill  of  me,"  he 
said,  lowering  his  eyes  as  he  felt  hers 
searching  him. 

"  What  do  you  hope  I  sha'n't  take  ill?  " 

"But  one  Can't  help  one's  feelings  and 
emotions  and  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  went 
on,  without  noticing  the  question.  «« And 
then  you  always  said  it  wasn't  a  regular 
engagement,  eh  ?  —  the  engagement  —  with 

—  with  me  and  Alice,  you  know." 

He  had  never  thought  any  thing  of  this 
fact  before,  but  it  had  suddenly  become  all- 
important  to  him  now. 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  always  said  that." 

"I'm  sure  I  never  would  have  done  it 
else,"  pleaded  George. 

Mrs.  Williams  did  not  ask  what  the  " it" 
was  —  perhaps  because  she  guessed  already 

—  and  he  was  forced  to  explain  himself 
without  any  assistance. 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  I  dare 
say,  but  the  fact  is,  I  —  I  am  engaged  to 
Miss  St.  Quintin." 

A  little  while  ago  his  engagement  to  Miss 
St.  Quintin  had  seemed  to  him  a  crowning 
glory,  but  at  this  moment  he  felt  as  much 
ashamed  of  having  to  confess  to  it  as  if  it 
had  been  pocket-picking. 

Mrs.  Williams  took  it  very  quietly,  —  so 
quietly  that  George  was  almost  dismayed 
by  the  strangeness  of  her  manner. 

"  Oh,  indeed ! "  she  said,  calmly,  while  she 
turned  back  to  her  saucepan.  "  Well,  I 
wish  you  joy,  I'm  sure." 

This  ought  to  have  relieved  him,  one 
would  say ;  but  it  did  not.  He  would  have 
been  more  comfortable  under  a  volley  of 
abuse. 

He  stood  watching  her  for  some  time  as 
she  busied  herself  about  the  saucepan,  then 
ventured  to  speak  again. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  angry  with  me?" 
He  would  have  called  her  mother,  but  he 
did  not  dare;  it  appeared  to  him  that  he 
could  never  dare  to  call  her  mother  again. 


"  Angry  ?  Oh,  dear,  no !  why  should  I  be 
angry?  I  am  not  angry  at  all." 

But,  whether  she  was  angry  or  not,  he  felt 
that  there  was  a  great  barrier  between 
them  which  he  would  never  be  able  to  sur- 
mount. 

"  Alice  won't  mind  it  much,  I  hope? "  he 
asked,  after  another  interval  of  silence. 

"Who?  Alice?  Oh!  of  course  not  — 
Alice  isn't  a  child." 

"  No,  only  I  thought  —  I  thought—  That's 
why  I  wanted  to  tell  you  first,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  you  haven't  told  her  yet  then ! " 

"  Oh,  no !  And  I  was  thinking  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  mention  it  to 
her — " 

"  Very  well,  I  will,  and  to  Williams  too. 
Young  men  don't  like  talking  of  that  kind 
of  thing  more  than  they  can  help,  I  know." 

"Just  so.  You  —  you  will  tell  her  as 
gently  as  you  can,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  certainly,  and  likewise  Williams. 
It  will  be  a  great  surprise  to  both  of  'em." 

"It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  too. 
I'm  sure  I  had  no  more  thought  of  it  this 
morning  than  —  than  the  man  in  the  moon," 
said  George,  apologetically.  "But  you 
know  you  always  said  I  was  quite  free." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  of  course.  Oh, 
there's  nobody  in  this  house  but  won't  be 
glad  to  think  of  your  doing  so  well  for 
yourself,  you  may  depend." 

This  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  George, 
for  he  felt  that  his  case  was  weak,  and 
would  have  liked  to  say  more  in  the  way  of 
justification.  But  what  could  he  do  with  a 
person  who  persistently  denied  that  there 
was  any  offense  ? 

"You  are  all  very  good,  I'm  sure.  Do 
you  think  you  will  tell  her  now  at  once  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  so.    Why  shouldn't  I  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  reason,  certainly.  Only 
I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  me  to  take  a  little  walk  if  you 
were  going  to  do  it  directly,  that's  all.  I 
aint  a  bit  hungry,  and  it  would  be  awkward 
to  meet  at  dinner,  you  know." 

"Just  as  you  like,  of  course,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams.  "If  you  don't  want  to  have 
dinner  now  you  can  have  it  kept  for  you." 

"I  think  it  will  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment," said  George,  submissively,  and  as 
Mrs.  Williams  made  no  reply,  it  is  probable 
she  thought  it  was  the  best  arrangement 
too. 

He  moved  humbly  to  the  door,  and  then 
turned  round  to  make  one  last  effort  at 
breaking  the  unnatural  constraint  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  him. 

"  I  shall  stop  away  a  couple  of  hours  or 
so.  It  will  be  all  over  then,  I  suppose?" 

"  What,  dinner?    Oh,  long  before  that." 

"Alice,  I  mean.  You  will  have  told  her 
all  about  it  by  that  time  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed,  and  Williams 
too.  Bless  me,  it  don't  take  all  day  to  say 
a  couple  of  words,  does  it?"  , 

He  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  any  more, 
and  crept  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house,  feeling  even  smaller  than  when  he 
had  entered.  He  was  engaged  to  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  but  was  he  not  virtually  expelled 
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from  the  home  and  the  affections  which  had 
so  long  sheltered  him?  and,  worse  still,  had 
he  not  deserved  such  expulsion  ?  He  by  no 
means  felt  so  happy  as  a  thriving  lover 
ought  to  do. 

When  Mrs.  Williams  was  left  alone,  she 
let  both  arms  fall  by  her  side  and  stood  for 
some  minutes  staring  at  the  fire  in  deep 
thought,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  sauce- 
pan and  its  contents.  Then  she  took  out 
her  handkerchief  and  applied  it  once  or 
twice  to  her  eyes,  and  then  she  went  up 
stairs  and  called  her  daughter. 

"  Alice,  dear,"  she  said  very  gently,    < 
want  you  to  come  down  and  help  me  a  bit 
in  the  kitchen." 

She  did  not  summon  Mr.  Williams.  Evi- 
dently she  intended  to  make  more  distinc- 
tion between  her  husband  and  her  daughter 
in  this  matter  than  she  had  been  willing  to 
admit  to  George. 

"  Alice,  dear,"  she  repeated,  as  soon  as 
she  had  got  her  daughter  down  stairs. 

"Yes,  mother,"  said  Alice,  a  little  sur- 
prised, for  it  was  not  often  Mrs.  Williams 
spoke  to  any  one  so  caressingly. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  Alice. 
Set  yourself  down  there  comfortably." 

She  made  her  daughter  sit  down,  and, 
standing  over  her,  smoothed  her  hair. 

"What  is  it,  mother?"  asked  Alice,  now 
really  frightened. 

"No thing  particular,  dear.  Everybody 
is  quite  well.  I  suppose  you  didn't  know 
that  George  had  come  home,  —  did  you?  " 

Alice  was  aware  at  once  that  something 
was  wrong,  and  that  it  had  to  do  with 
George. 

"George!  O  mother!  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"He  went  out  again  almost  directly," 
said  Mrs.  Williams,  laying  her  two  hands 
on  her  daughter's  shoulders.  "I  think  he 
didn't  want  to  see  you,  pet.  He  is  ashamed 
of  himself— that's  what  it  is.". 

Perhaps  Alice  began  to  guess  now  what 
was  wrong,  for  she  said  nothing,  but  clung 
to  her  mother  very  tightly. 

"I've  seen  it  coming  on  ever  since  he 
made  friends  with  them  grand  folks,  Alice. 
I  never  thought  he  would  be  the  same  to 
us  again." 

"O  mother!" 

"  Though  I  didn't  know  he  would  have 
been  quite  so  quick  neither.  For  of  course 
how  was  I  to  think  of  a  young  lady  taking 
up  with  such  as  him  ?  "  • 

"Is  it  the  young  lady,  mother? " 

."Yes,  my  poor  dear,  that's  what  it  is. 
He's  going  to  marry  the  young  lady,  Alice, 
and  you  mustn't  think  any  more  about  him." 

Alice  only  answered  by  nestling  closer 
into  her  mother's  arms,  and  the  two  held 
each  other  in  a  long,  silent  embrace.  When 
it  was  over,  Mrs.  Williams  turned  away  — 
perhaps  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were  be- 
ginning to  overflow  her  eyes,  for  she  was  a 
woman  who  was  apt  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
best  points  —  and,  muttering  something 
about  the  dinner,  applied  herself  to  her 
saucepan  again.  From  this  vantage-ground 
sh$  presently  took  an  opportunity  of  mak- 


ing a  furtive  observation,  and,  finding  that 
Alice  was  sitting  quite  still,  with  dry  eyes 
and  a  wonderfully  composed  expression  of 
countenance,  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  relieving  her  feelings  by  a  little  abuse 
of  the  delinquent. 

"  He'll  never  do  any  good,  that's  one 
thing,"  she  declared,  stirring  with  much 
energy.  "  A  mean,  underhand  fellow,  that 
makes  no  more  account  of  his  promises  —  " 

"  There  was  no  regular  promise,  mother," 
said  Alice,  pleadingly. 

"No  regular  promise  indeed!  I  should 
like  to  know  —  " 

"  Please  do  not  say  any  thing  more,  dear 
mother^— I  can  bear  it  better  so.  He  does 
not  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  like  that." 

Mrs.  Williams  looked  at  her  daughter 
again,  and  was  almost  affrighted  to  see 
how  calmly  she  bore  herself. 

"  No,  he  does  not,"  said  Alice,  answering 
the  look.  "  A  young  lady  like  her,  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  —  for  I  could  not  help  thinking 
her  beautiful, — how  can  you  wonder  at 
him?  I  hope  he  may  be  happy  with  all 
my  heart.  No,  no,  you  must  not  speak 
against  him  —  it  hurts  me.  And  —  and  I 
shall  want  you  to  be  very  kind  to  me  now, 
mother." 

She  could  not  say  more,  for  the  tears 
that  had  been  so  long  in  coming  came  at 
last  and  choked  her  utterance.  It  was  no 
use  to  struggle  longer,  and,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands,  she  wept,  silently  in- 
deed, but  very  bitterly. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CUT    FROM    HIS    MOORINGS. 

GEORGE'S  position  was  now  very  magnifi- 
cent. Apart  from  any  chance  he  might  have 
of  one  day  making  good  his  claims  to  hered- 
itary greatness,  it  was  undeniably  very 
magnificent.  Engaged  to  marry  an  heiress 
in  a  year's  time,  and  in  the  mean  while 
going  up  to  London  to  learn  a  gentlemanly 
business,  under  gentlemanly  auspices,  and 
at  a  gentlemanly  salary,  —  what  lot  could 
seem  more  brilliant  for  a  young  man  who 
a  week  ago  had  been  serving  behind  the 
counter  in  a  draper's  shop,  without  any  im- 
mediate hope  of  any  thing  better? 

And  yet,  during  the  day  or  two  that  re- 
mained for  him  to  spend  in  his  adopted 
home,  he  felt  in  less  jubilant  humor  than  he 
remembered  ever  to  have  felt  before.  That 
afflicting  sensation  of  smallness  which  had 
come  upon  him  so  suddenly  on  his  way 
home  from  his  betrothed  clung  to  him  still, 
and  he  could  not  expand  again.  He  had 
been  elevated  to  a  station  which  made  him 
the  superior  of  those  with  whom  he  had  all 
his  life  been  brought  up  as  an  equal,  but  he 
could  not  help  bearing  himself  in  their  pres- 
ence as  an  inferior.  He  felt  that  morally  he 
had  lost  caste,  and  that  they  were  cognizant 
of  his  loss. 

Not  that  a  word  was  said  to  him  in  the 
way  of  reproach,  either  by  Alice  or  her  par- 
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ents.  The  first  time  he  had  seen  Alice  since 
she  knew  of  his  engagement  she  had  mur- 
mured something  that  sounded  like  a  con 
gratulation,  —  something  about  happiness 
and  prosperity,  and  Mr.  Williams  had 
wished  him  joy  as  distinctly  as  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams had  done.  But  notwithstanding  that 
they  made  no  attempt  to  rebuke  him,  he  felt 
rebuked  all  the  same.  He  saw  that  Alice 
was  pale,  and,  though  she  did  not  utter  a 
syllable  of  blame,  he  knew  that  he  had  de- 
served badly  of  her.  He  saw  that  her 
father  and  mother  were  stiffand  constrained, 
and,  though  they  endeavored  to  speak  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  he  knew  that  he  was 
no  longer  a  son  to  them.  Certainly  he  did 
not  find  himself  very  comfortable  during 
those  first  days  of  his  greatness. 

At  last  the  hour  came  for  his  departure, 
but,  though  he  had  been  longing  for  it,  he 
did  not  find  himself  more  comfortable  when 
it  arrived.  However  strong  may  be  the 
reasons  for  parting,  there  must  always  be  a 
wrench  in  leaving  the  home  in  which  one's 
life  has  been  spent;  and  when  the  life  has 
been  happy  and  the  home  kind  the  wrench 
is  necessarily  violent.  And  George's  life 
had  been  very  happy,  and  his  home  very  kind, 
though  he  hardly  knew  how  happy  or  how 
kind  till  to-day.  Now  he  was  going  to  a 
strange  place  to  live  among  strangers,  and 
he  felt  it  to  be  very  dreary. 

The  occasion  was  a  melancholy  one  on  all 
sides.  For  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
even  Mrs.  Williams,  however  deeply  she 
might  resent  his  faithlessness  to  Alice,  how- 
ever firmly  she  might  resolve  against  re- 
garding him  any  more  as  a  son,  could  so 
entirely  and  so  immediately  withdraw  her 
affections  from  him  as  to  feel  no  sadness  at 
his  final  departure  from  her  roof,  or  no  in- 
terest in  his  future  welfare.  And  if  Mrs. 
Williams  was  thus  weak,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Williams  was  at  least  equally  so. 
George  understood  that  they  no  longer 
thought  of  him  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
yet  they  were  as  careful  to  see  that  he  went 
off  with  his  clothes  and  personal  belongings 
in  good  order,  as  zealous  in  exhorting  him 
how  to  bear  himself  amid  the  temptations 
of  London  life,  as  though  he  had  done  noth- 
ing to  forfeit  the  old  warmth  of  regard. 
Indeed,  in  this  matter  of  exhortation  they 
were  so  particular  that  he  was  inclined  to 
be  a  little  put  out  with  them. 

"It's  steady  as  does  it  in  London,"  said 
Mr.  Williams  with  much  solemnity. 
"  Steady  and  industrious,  —  always  remem- 
ber that." 

"  And  honest,"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Williams. 
"  Steady,  honest,  and  industrious.  And, 
whatever  you  do,  keep  out  of  bad  com- 
pany." 

"  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners,"  said  Mr.  Williams.  "What 
you've  got  to  think  of  is  work,  and  not 
pleasuring." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mrs.  Williams.  "  Nobody 
ever  fell  into  trouble  by  doing  their  work 
and  keeping  to  it." 

"  Steady's  the  word,"  said  Mr.  Williams. 

"  Yes,  steady,"  said  Mrs.  Williams.     "  It 


aint  changing  about  from  one  thing  to 
another  as  will  do  any  body  any  good. 
Nothing  was  ever  done  in  this  world  with- 
out sticking  to  it." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mr.  Williams.  "  Roll- 
ing stones  gather  no  moss." 

George,  who  had  always  been  a  pattern 
of  steadiness  to  all  the  young  men  at  Jen- 
kinson's  felt  it  a  little  hard  to  be  thus 
preached  at,  and  was  just  going  to  say  so. 
But  as  he  was  opening  his  mouth  to  speak, 
he  remembered  his  conduct  to  Alice,  and 
remained  silent.  He  could  not  tell  Alice's 
father  and  mother  that  they  had  no  cause  to 
think  him  liable  to  err. 

The  lecture  was  over  at  last,  and  the 
farewells  followed.  They  were  not  affec- 
tionate farewells  exactly,  —  every  body  felt 
that  there  was  to  be  an  end  of  affection  now, 
—  but  they  were  very  friendly.  George 
promised  to  write  soon,  and  the  others  all 
told  him  how  glad  they  would  be  to  hear ; 
and  he  thanked  them  for  past  kindness,  and 
they  begged  he  would  not  mention  it.  They 
could  all  have  said  a  great  deal  more  if  they 
had  chosen,,  for  their  hearts  were  very  full, 
and  George's  perhaps  fuller  than  any,  since 
there  was  remorse  in  it  as  well  as  sorrow. 
When  it  came  to  the  very  last,  and  he  saw 
Alice's  pale  lips  force  a  smile,  and  heard  her 
murmur,  "God  bless  you,  George!"  he 
would  have  given  every  thing  he  had  in  the 
world  if  only  all  that  had  been  done  within 
the  past  few  days  could  have  been  undone 
again.  But  he  said  nothing,  —  what  would 
have  been  the  use  of  it  ?  He  could  not  break 
his  word  with  a  young  lady  and  an  heiress 
as  he  had  broken  his  word  with  Alice,  —  it 
never  even  occurred  to  him  that  such  a 
thing  was  possible.  And  as  for  telling  them 
that  he  was  sorry,  he  knew  that  it  would 
only  make  them  despise  him  more  than  they 
did  already. 

So  he  was  silent  and  kept  his  misery  to 
himself,  but  he  was  very  miserable  for  all 
that.  As  he  quitted  the  old  house  which 
had  been  his  home  for  so  long,  and,  looking 
back,  saw  them  all  standing  at  the  door  to 
bid  him  farewell  and  God-speed,  he  felt  as 
though  he  were  going  into  exile  and  leaving 
all  that  was  worth  living  for  behind.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  man  who  was  carrying 
his  things  to  the  station,  he  would  have 
broken  down  outright. 

It  was  natural  that  so  despondent  a  mood 
of  mind  should  not  last  long,  and  neither 
did  it.  When  George  was  in  the  train,  act- 
ually moving  to  ward  London  and  the  glories 
there  awaiting  him,  he  began  to  recover 
from  his  dejection  and  to  remember  what  a 
very  brilliant  destiny  his  was.  It  was  a 
little  dull  this  first  parting  from  home,  of 
course,  but  then  look  at  what  he  was  going 
to !  He  was  leaving  behind  the  old,  unsym- 
pathetic surroundings,  as  Miss  St.  Quintin 
had  called  them,  and  was  on  his  way  to  a 
more  congenial  sphere.  He  was  going  to 
work  with  gentlemen  at  gentlemen's  work ; 
he  was  going  to  improve  his  mind  and  qual- 
ify himself  for  the  high  position  to  which  he 
was  already  called  as  the  future  husband  of 
an  heiress,— for  that  higher  position  still  to 
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which  he  might  be  called  some  day  if  the 
secret  of  his  birth  should  be  discovered. 

What  prospects  could  be  fairer  or  more 
inviting? 

The  more  he  considered  them  the  more 
he  understood  how  unworthy  had  been  his 
reoret  and  the  more  he  determined  to  for- 
get it  as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  busy  ex- 
citement of  his  new  life  forgetfulness  would 
be  easy.  How  busy  he  would  be  to  be  sure ! 
He  quite  longed  to  be  at  it.  That  idea  of 
studying  in  the  evenings,— it  had  regularly 
taken  hold  of  his  fancy.  He  had  often 
thought  he  would  like  to  be  a  self-taught 
genius,  but  of  course  there  had  been  no 
time  for  any  thing  of  the  sort  at  home. 
But  now  he  would  devote  himself  to  it  heart 
and  soul  —  ah !  how  little  they  understood 
him  when  they  had  lectured  him  so  about 
working  hard  and  being  steady  and  the  rest 
of  it.  There  was  a  depth  of  purpose  within 
him  of  which  they  knew  nothing  because 
they  had  never  yet  seen  it  stirred  by  an  object 
worthy  of  it,  but  they  should  see  now,  and 
that  old  uncle  should  see,  and  all  should 
stand  amazed. 

Thus  reflecting  and  thus  determining,  his 
natural  complacency  soon  became  wonder- 
fully restored, —  so  much  restored  that  he 
was  once  more  able  to  think  without  dis- 
satisfaction of  what  he  had  done,  and  to 
tell  himself  that  it  was  quite  right.  Poor, 
dear  Alice!  —  they  would  not  have  been 
suited  for  each  other ;  she  would  come  to  see 
it  herself  by  and  by.  But  he  would  not  for- 
get her  or  her  parents  either  —  no,  indeed, 
though  very  likely  they  expected  it.  He 
would  do  great  things  for  them  all  some 
day,  —  give  them  a  nice,  comfortable  little 
pension,  perhaps ;  and  in  the  mean  while  he 
would  lay  something  aside  every  week  with 
which  to  buy  them  a  handsome  present  in  a 
few  months'  time.  Ah,  yes !  that  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  show  he  had  not  forgotten 
them.  How  surprised  and  delighted  they 
would  be !  He  would  begin  that  very  even- 
ing by  putting  away  a  couple  of  pounds  as 
a  nest-egg.  And  the  idea  of  thus  being 
able  at  once  to  commence  the  work  of  rep- 
aration seemed  to  set  him  up  completely, 
so  that  by  the  time  he  reached  London  — 
the  great  metropolis,  as  he  called  it  to  him- 
self—  he  was  in  first-rate  spirits. 

They  became  slightly  damped  again  when 
the  bustle  of  the  station  was  over,  and  he 
found  himself  driving  through  the  streets 
of  the  great  metropolis  in  a  cab.  Now  that 
he  was  actually  in  the  land  of  promise  he 
was  somehow  disappointed  with  it.  It  was 
not  that  the  style  of  architecture  and  the 
costume  of  the  inhabitants  were  materially 
different  from  what  he  had  expected,  for  he 
had  two  or  three  times  come  up  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  London,  and  was  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  its  ways.  But  then  on  those 
occasions  it  had  always  been  holiday  time 
with  him,  and  the  place  had  worn  a  holiday 
aspect  in  his  eyes.  Moreover,  he  had  always 
been  in  company  with  some  or  other  of  his 
Stornmouth  friends,—  the  last  time  in  partic- 
ular he  remembered  that  Alice  and  her  father 
and  mother  had  all  been  with  him,  —  and  he 


had  had  no  idea  that  it  was  possible  to  live  in 
London  among  so  many  people  and  so  much 
business,  and  feel  dull.  He  began  to  have  such 
an  idea  now,  and  was  naturally  a  little  dis- 
appointed. Perhaps  the  weather  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  for  it  was  a  gray,  sun- 
less afternoon,  looking  as  he  thought  more 
like  a  day  in  winter  than  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. And  yet  the  weather  had  been  just  as 
gray  and  sunless  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
visit,  and  he  had  found  London  delightfully 
cheerful  and  bustling. 

He  could  only  hope  that  things  would  look 
brighter  when  he  had  reached  his  lodgings. 
He  had  written  from  Stornmouth  to  engage  a 
couple  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  a 
house  near  Bloomsbury  Square,  which  had 
been  recommended  to  him  as  quiet  and 
eminently  respectable  by  no  less  a  person 
than  his  late  employer,  Mr.  Jenkinson. 
When,  however,  he  arrived  and  took  pos- 
session, life  in  London  looked  duller  than 
ever.  The  view  into  the  eminently  respect- 
able street  was  as  gloomy  and  monotonous 
as  only  a  view  in  Bloomsbury  can  be ;  the 
reception  of  the  eminently  respectable  land- 
lady, though  intended  to  be  gracious,  chilled 
him  to  the  very  marrow.  It  was  his  first 
experience  of  London  lodgings  and  bachelor 
life. 

Tea  was  brought  up  by  a  slip-shod  ser- 
vant-girl, but  it  did  not  do  him  any  good. 
He  remembered  the  tea-table  which  was 
probably  at  that  moment  being  spread  at 
home,  and  nearly  choked  while  he  was 
drinking.  After  tea  he  thought  of  taking  a 
little  stroll ;  but  on  going  to  the  window  he 
found  that  a  thick,  heavy  drizzle  had  set  in, 
which  was  likely  to  continue  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  and  made  any  thing  seem  more 
tempting  than  the  idea  of  going  out  of  doors. 
As  he  stood  contemplating  the  dreary  pros- 
pect, looking  across  the  street  at  a  long  line 
of  dismal  brick  frontage,  varied  at  regular 
intervals  by  grim  doors  and  gaunt  windows, 
looking  up  the  street  at  the  yellow  half- 
denuded  trees  of  the  Square  garden  dimly 
visible  in  the  watery  distance  i(the  trees  he 
had  left  at  Stornmouth  were  still  green  and 
full  of  leaf),  looking  down  the  street  at  the 
brick  frontage  extending  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  he  felt  quite  depressed  to  think 
how  far  he  was  from  the  sea  and  the  pleas- 
ant lanes  and  the  little  parlor  at  home. 
Those  old,  unsympathetic  surroundings,  — 
it  was  surprising  to  find  how  sympathetic 
they  had  suddenly  become,  now  that  in  very 
truth  they  had  been  left  behind. 

Of  course  every  thing  would  look  very 
different  to-morrow,  he  told  himself,  when 
it  should  have  left  off  raining  and  he  should 
have  got  regularly  to  work ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  consolatory  reflection,  he  could  not 
help  acknowledging  that  for  the  present 
every  thing  looked  very  gloomy.  He  felt 
wonderfully  like  a  snail  out  of  its  shell,  —  a 
snail  with  very  brilliant  expectations,  it  is 
true,  but  still  out  of  its  shell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

A   NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

NEXT  morning  the  barometer  and  George's 
spirits  had  alike  taken  an  upward  leap ;  and 
full  of  confidence  in  his  destiny,  he  present- 
ed himself  with  laudable  punctuality  at  his 
new  employers'  address,  in  King  William 
Street,  just  as  the  city  clocks  were  striking 
nine. 

He  went  up  a  flight  of  handsome  stone 
stairs  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  office  was 
situated,  and  with  trembling  fingers  pulled 
a  bell-handle  surmounted  by  the  inscription 
"Rumney  &  Rumney."  A  voice  from  the 
interior  told  him  to  "  Come  in,"  and,  push- 
ing open  a  green  baize  door,  he  entered  a 
large  bare-looking  room  with  three  or  four 
tall  desks  in  it,  each  furnished  with  sundry 
bulky  folios  redolent  of  business.  Only  one 
of  these  desks  was  at  the  present  moment  in 
use,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  room  at  this 
early  hour  being  a  dry,  withered  little  old 
man,  who,  as  George  very  soon  learned, 
was  the  head  clerk. 

On  finding  things  of  so  prosaic  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact an  aspect,  George  could  not  help 
feeling  a  slight  sense  of  disappointment. 
And  before  he  had  time  to  acknowledge  it  to 
himself,  the  little  old  man  asked  him  if  he 
was  Mr.  Williams,  and,  when  he  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  showed  him  into  another 
and  smaller  room  at  the  back,  communicat- 
ing with  the  first  by  a  door  marked  «*  Pri- 
vate," with  the  remark  that  Mr.  Rumney 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  Here  George,  in  a 
state  of  mighty  nervousness  and  agitation, 
found  himself  left  alone  with  a  very  tall, 
very  thin  gentleman,  with  scanty  iron-gray 
hair  and  whiskers,  and  a  severe,  mortified 
demeanor,  altogether  having  the  look  of 
an  incarnation  of  business-like  gravity  and 
asceticism. 

The  gentleman  was  Mr.  Rumney,  chief 
partner  and  sole  managing  head  of  the  con- 
cern, —  the  other  Rumney,  his  brother,  be- 
ing a  dyspeptic  invalid  in  the  country.  But 
this  Mr.  Rumney  was  always  at  his  post, 
always  directing  the  course  of  things  like  a 
superior  being  as  he  was  from  his  little 
sanctum  at  the  back,  and  setting  an  example 
of  punctuality  even  to  his  head  clerk.  No 
wonder  George  felt  dismayed  in  so  austere 
a  presence. 

"Ah!"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  at 
him  keenly,  "  and  so  you  are  Mr.  George 
Williams?" 

George  blushed,  and  admitted  that  he 
was. 

"You  have  been  recommended  to  me  by 
a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thorne.  I 
hope  you  will  do  honor  to  his  introduc- 
tion." 

George  blushed  more,  and  said  he  hoped 
so  too. 

"You  are  doubtless  aware,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, that  I  have  stretched  a  great  point 
in  admitting  you  into  this  office.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  I  have  ever  taken  a  clerk 
from— from  — ahem  — so  very  different  a 
line  of  business." 


"I  quite  understand  that,  sir,"  said 
George,  hanging  his  head  submissively. 

It  was  a  disagreeable  drawback  on  the 
glory  of  his  promotion  to  be  thus  reminded 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  new  associates, 
and  his  spirits  were  very  much  damped. 
Here  was  an  incident  of  rising  in  the  world 
on  which  he  had  not  calculated. 

"  The  three  other  gentlemen  whom  you 
will  find  in  the  office,"  went  on  Mr.  Rum- 
ney, following  up  the  point,  "  are  connected 
with  us  either  by  personal  friendship  or  by 
years  of  service  and  experience.  There  is 
Mr.  Frederick  Rumney,  ray  nephew  and  the 
son  of  my  partner,  and  Mr.  Sparkes,  a 
cousin  of  his, — both  private  connections, 
you  see,  of  the  firm.  As  for  Mr.  Finney, 
the  gentleman  you  saw  just  now,  he  has 
held  his  present  position  in  the  office  for 
the  last  flve-and-thirty-years." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  sir!  "  said  George,  humbly, 
quite  oppressed  by  a  sense  of  his  own  infe- 
riority. And  yet  there  was  a  spice  of  ela- 
tion in  his  feelings,  too,  as  he  thought  of 
being  yoked  as  a  fellow-laborer  with  Mr. 
Frederick  Rumney  and  Mr.  Sparkes. 

"  And  now  I  have  not  much  more  to  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Williams.  I  hope  you  will  feel 
your  responsibility,  and  do  your  duty  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power." 

"Such  will  be  my  unceasing  endeavor, 
sir,"  said  George,  with  a  graceful  bow 
which  he  had  learned  at  Jenkinson's. 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Rumney,  with  a 
slight  frown.  "  Any  instructions  which  you 
may  need  you  will  receive  from  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, or  in  his  absence  from  Mr.  Frederic 
Rumney.  You  can  step  into  the  office  now, 
if  you  please." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  George.  And  then  he 
made  another  bow,  and  stepped  into  the 
office  accordingly,  only  too  glad  to  escape 
from  so  awful  an  interview.  He  began  to 
find  himself  by  no  means  so  big  a  man  in 
his  new  situation  as  he  had  expected. 

No  sooner  had  he  reappeared  in  the  office 
than  Mr.  Finney  took  him  in  hand,  and, 
having  posted  him  at  a  desk  near  his  own, 
set  himself  to  look  out  something  for  the 
new-comer  to  do.  While  the  little  man 
was  turning  over  some  papers  for  this  pur- 
pose, George  —  beginning  to  recover  from 
his  depression,  and  thinking  that  as  there 
was  nobody  else  in  the  room  it  would  be 
only  social  to  start  some  subject  of  conver- 
sation—  ventured  to  remark  that  it  was  a 
3ne  morning  for  the  time  of  year.  To  this, 
however,  Mr.  Finney  only  replied,  "  Very," 
and  immediately  afterward  gave  him  an 
invoice  to  make  out,  adding  full  instruc- 
tions as  to  how  the  task  was  to  be  per- 
formed, but  not  another  word  in  allusion  to 
the  weather  or  to  the  time  of  year.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Finney  was  not  a  person  easy  to 
engage  in  general  conversation.  George 
*ave  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  and  applied 
limself  energetically  to  his  invoice. 

He  had  not  been  at  it  many  minutes  when 

t  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  office  work 

was  slightly  dull.    But  before  he  had  time 

o  think  much  about  this,  his  ideas  were 

diverted  by  the  entrance  of  two  young  men, 
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who  took  their  places  at  desks  which  ad- 
joined each  other  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room,  and  whom  he  at  once  rightly  con- 
cluded to  be  Mr.  Frederick  Rumney  and 
Mr.  Sparkes. 

The  sight  of  these  distinguished  fellow- 
clerks  put  him  into  good  spirits  again  at 
once.  They  were  just  the  aristocratic- 
looking  young  men  he  would  like  to  know, 
he  thought,  the  kind  of  fellows  he  could 
imagine  himself  walking  arm-in-arm  with 
down  Bond  Street,  or  Regent  Street,  or 
some  other  of  your  swell  West-end  thor- 
oughfares. How  different  from  Smithson 
and  Walker,  or  any  body  with  whom  he 
could  by  any  possibility  have  been  asso- 
ciated on  equal  terms  at  Jeukinson's !  Ah, 
yes!  what  mattered  it  how  dull  the  work 
was  if  it  brought  him  into  the  companion- 
ship of  gentlemen  instead  of  a  set  of  low, 
vulgar  counter-jumpers  ? 

The  more  he  watched  the  two  friends, 
the  more  his  sympathy  with  them  grew, 
and  the  more  congenial  became  the  pros- 
pect of  being  admitted  into  their  intimacy. 
They  said  something  to  each  other  every 
now  and  then ;  and,  though  they  spoke  in 
a  very  low  voice,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
unaccustomed  ears  to  hear  any  thing 
through  the  noise  of  the  street  below,  he 
knew  that  they  were  talking  about  the 
opera,  and  especially  about  some  wondrous 
new  prima-donna  whom  one  of  them  had 
heard  at  Milan.  He  felt  elevated  into  a 
higher  region  by  the  very  fact  of  having 
such  things  talked  of  in  his  presence.  How 
long  might  he  have  waited  before  hearing 
Smithson  and  Walker  talk  of  the  opera, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  opera  at  Milan !  They 
had  never  been  so  much  as  across  the 
channel  in  their  lives.  See  what  oame  of 
being  thrown  among  a  superior  set!  He 
was  sure  that  he  and  Mr.  Frederick  Rum- 
ney and  Mr.  Sparkes  would  be  a  trio  of 
bosom  friends. 

But  meanwhile  he  sat  at  his  desk  and 
they  sat  at  theirs,  and  no  progress  toward 
the  bosom  friendship  was  being  made.  He 
began  to  find  things  gradually  relapsing 
into  dullness  again,  and  to  wonder  in  spite 
of  himself  how  every  body  was  getting  on 
at  Jenkinson's  that  morning.  He  had  never 
found  things  dull  there,  with  the  customers 
constantly  coming  and  going,  and  the  other 
young  men  to  talk  to  during  a  temporary 
lull,  and  occasionally  a  young  lady  from  the 
bonnet  department,  intent  on  matching  a 
flower  or  a  ribbon,  coming  down  among 
them  like  an  angel  from  heaven  as  they 
used  to  tell  her.  Pity  that  it  had  all  been 
so  shockingly  ungenteel ! 

Still  no  progress  was  being  made  with 
the  bosom  friendship.  George  went  on 
plodding  at  his  task  with  an  occasional 
word  of  direction  from  Mr.  Finney,  but  the 
two  young  men  never  so  much  as  turned 
their  heads  toward  him,  though  he  saw 
that  with  each  other  they  were  very  confi- 
dential, and  even  overheard  the  syllables 
"Fred"  and  "Frank"  passing  between 
them  quite  familiarly.  At  last  Mr.  Finney 
had  occasion  to  go  for  a  few  minutes  into 


Mr.  Rumney's  room,  and  George  thought 
that  one  of  the  two,  or  both,  would  surely 
make  some  overtures  toward  the  bosom 
friendship  now.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened,  and  when,  after  much  considera- 
tion, he  timidly  endeavored  to  make  an 
overture  himself  by  Asking  Mr.  Frederick  a 
question  relating  to  the  invoice,  he  received 
an  answer  relating  to  the  invoice  and  the 
invoice  only.  With  so  little  encourage- 
ment he  dared  not  make  further  advances, 
and  the  bosom  friendship  was  indefinitely 
postponed.  He  could  only  hope  that  it 
might  be  formed  in  time,  and  in  the  mean 
while  console  himself  with  remembering 
that  he  was  engaged  to  a  lady  quite  as  rich, 
and  beautiful,  and  well  brought  up,  as  any 
whom  Mr.  Frederick  Rumney  or  his  friend 
could  possibly  aspire  to.  Yes,  indeed,  they 
would  be  glad  enough  to  let  him  call  them 
Fred  and  Frank,  if  they  only  knew. 

But  this  reflection,  comforting  though  it 
was,  did  not  conjure  away  the  dullness  of 
office  work  so  effectually  as  a  little  jovial 
chat  with  Fred  and  Frank  might  have  done. 
For  the  longer  he  sat  at  it  the  more  he  was 
compelled  to  admit  that  office  work  was 
dull.  There  was  no  change,  no  variety, 
nobody  to  remark  upon  or  to  make  remarks 
to,  as  there  had  always  been  without  stint 
at  Jenkinson's.  All  that  morning  only  one 
stranger  entered  the  room  with  whom  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  word, 
and  that  was  nobody  more  interesting  than 
a  tall,  lean,  young  Scotchman,  with  red 
hair  and  small  eyes,  who  came  with  a  mes- 
sage from  a  neighboring  office,  and  who 
happened  to  present  himself  first  at  the 
new  clerk's  desk,  only,  however,  to  be 
immediately  referred  to  Mr.  Finney.  There 
were  no  elegant  lady-customers,  no  angels 
from  the  bonnet  department,  no  Smithson 
and  Walker  to  talk  small  talk  with,  —  noth- 
ing but  sitting  on  a  hard  stool  at  a  tall 
desk  to  make  out  accounts  and  invoices. 
He  had  absolutely  no  relief  from  the  tedium 
of  his  occupations  beyond  what  he  could  find 
in  furtive  side  glances  at  his  fellow-clerks 
and  the  contemplation  of  the  door  of  Mr. 
Rumney's  room,  near  which  his  desk  hap- 
pened to  be  placed,  and  every  line  in  the 
graining  of  which  became  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  his  memory  before  the  morning 
was  half  over.  He  could  not  have  told  you 
whether  the  wood- work  at  Messrs.  Jenkin- 
son's was  grained  or  not,  after  all  the  years 
he  had  spent  there. 

At  last  the  dinner-hour  came,  bringing 
with  it  a  welcome  break  to  the  monotony 
of  the  day.  But  even  now  George's  state 
of  isolation  did  not  cease,  and  he  was  left 
to  wander  forth  to  a  public  dining-room,  as 
much  alone  and  unbefriended  as  though  he 
had  had  no  fellow-clerks  at  all.  For  Mr. 
Finney  had  gone  to  his  dinner  an  hour 
earlier,  and  was  back  again  before  it  came 
to  the  new  clerk's  turn ;  while,  as  for  Fred 
and  Frank,  the  poor  fellow  soon  discovered 
that  they  did  not  dine  at  that  part  of  the 
day,  but  lunched  grandly  with  Mr.  Rumney 
in  the  inner  room.  It  was  with  the  clatter 
of  their  knives  and  forks  sounding  in  his 
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ears  that  he  sallied  out  in  quest  of  his 
lonely  meal. 

He  had  obtained  the  address  of  an  eat- 
ing-house from  Mr.  Finney,  and  soon  found 
himself  in  a  large  room,  in  which  were  a 
great  many  small  tables,  and  at  each  table 
one  or  more  diners  in  different  stages  of 
progress.  The  presence  of  so  many  people, 
all  of  them  strangers,  rather  increased  than 
diminished  his  sense  of  forlorn  ness,  and  he 
felt  himself  an  object  of  compassion  to  the 
very  waiter  to  whom  he  stammered  forth  an 
order  for  a  slice  of  hot  roast.  Suddenly, 
while  he  was  waiting  for  it,  he  heard  a  pe- 
culiar voice  behind  his  chair  say :  — 

"  Ye're  all  alone,  seemingly." 

The  words  so  aptly  expressed  his  condi- 
tion that  he  thought  it  possible  they  might 
be  addressed  to  him,  and  looked  round.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he  recognized 
the  young  Scotchman  whom  had  seen  in  the 
office  an  hour  or  two  before,  and  understood 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  voice  consisted 
in  a  strong  Scotch  accent. 

"  I  saw  you  at  Rumney's  this  morning, 
you  know,"  said  the  Scotchman,  by  way  of 
introducing  himself.  "You  will  have  just 
newly  come  to  it,  I'm  thinking?" 

"Yes,"  said  George,  with  rather  more 
stiffness  than  might  have  been  expected  of 
him  at  such  a  juncture  in  reply  to  a  friendly 
overture.  But  he  knew,  from  what  Mr.  Fin- 
ney had  said,  that  the  Scotchman  belonged 
to  an  office  of  much  lower  standing  than 
Rumney's,  and  he  felt  some  of  the  pride  of 
caste  stirred  within  him  at  so  familiar  an 
address.  His  proper  friends  were  Fred 
Rumney  and  Frank  Sparkes,  habitues  of  the 
opera  at  Milan,  and  he  was  not  going  to  let 
himself  be  fastened  on  by  a  plodding,  vulgar 
Scotchman,  one  of  your  mere  ordinary  city 
clerks. 

"  Ay,  I  thought  you  were  a  new  hand," 
said  the  Scotchman,  looking  down  at  him 
with  his  sharp,  deep-set  little  eyes.  "It's 
not  often  I  make  a  mistake  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. You  are  rather  late  of  having  your 
dinner,  —  aren't  you  ?  I  have  just  finished, 
you  see.  But  then  I've  no  old  Finney  to 
wait  for,  and  that  will  be  what  keeps  you, 
—  isn't  it?" 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  George,  more  stiffly 
still  this  time,  for  there  was  a  certain  as- 
sumption of  superiority  in  what  the  other 
had  said  which  was  very  distasteful  to  him. 

The  Scotchman  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  liked  to  put  some  further  questions, 
but  just  then  the  waiter  brought  the  dinner 
which  had  been  ordered,  and  George  took 
the  opportunity  of  turning  away  with  a 
muttered  excuse. 

**  Well,  well,  you're  hungry,  I  see,  and  I'll 
not  keep  you  longer.  Good-afternoon,  Mr. 

Eh!  but  it's  queer,  I  don't  know 

your  name  yet." 

"  Williams  —  Mr.  Williams,"  said  George, 
with  majesty. 

"Good-afternoon,  then,  Mr.  Williams. 
We'll  be  meeting  again  some  day,  likely, 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  more  time." 

"I  wish  you  a  good-afternoon,"  said 
George,  dryly. 


And  then  he  was  left  to  himself,  with  a 
sense  of  great  loneliness  it  is  true,  but  still 
well  pleased  at  having  stood  upon  his  dig- 
nity with  so  inferior  a  person  as  this 
Scotchman. 

After  dinner  he  went  back  to  his  office 
and  his  desk,  feeling  that  he  had  established 
a  new  claim  on  the  friendship  of  his  two 
patrician  fellow- clerks.  But  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  fact,  and  took  no  more  notice 
of  him  than  they  had  done  before.  There 
was  no  after-dinner  unbending,  as  he  had 
hoped  there  might  be,  and  the  second  part 
of  the  day  passed  in  a  dreary  monotony 
which  made  it  only  too  appropriate  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  first.  When  he  returned 
to  his  lodgings  in  Bloomsbury  that  evening 
he  was  fain  to  confess  that  office  work 
was  frightfully  and  inconceivably  dull.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  do  except  to  resign 
himself. 

He  had  not  forgotten  his  resolution  of 
studying  in  the  evening,  and,  though  feeling 
very  tired,  would  not  delay  making  a  begin- 
ning. How  else  should  he  vindicate  the 
depth  of  purpose  which  was  in  him,  and 
nobody  but  himself  suspected?  So  he  sat 
down  to  a  French  grammar  with  which  he 
had  provided  hemself  before  leaving  home, 
and,  when  he  saw  how  difficult  it  looked, 
tried  a  Latin  grammar  for  a  change,  and, 
when  he  found  that  equally  bad,  went  back 
to  the  French  again. 

But  he  soon  began  to  discover  that  self- 
taught  geniuses  have  a  much  harder  task 
than  he  had  imagined.  It  was  difficult  to 
understand,  and  more  difficult  still  to  keep 
his  understanding  alive.  He  went  on  dog- 
gedly poring  over  his  book,  but  he  first 
found  himself  thinking  of  something  else, 
and  then  he  found  himself  thinking  of  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  then  he  found  himself  drop- 
ping asleep,  whereupon  he  would  wake  up 
with  a  mighty  effort,  but  only  to  go  through 
the  same  process  again. 

After  enduring  slow  torture  for  some- 
thing like  two  hours,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt  in  despair.  It  was 
evident  that  he  could  not  be  a  self-taught 
genius.  He  was  still  determined  to  devote 
his  evenings  to  learning,  —  he  had  too  much 
depth  of  purpose  in  his  character  to  give 
up  a  resolution  once  taken, — but  he  must 
have  the  assistance  of  a  master  or  masters. 
He  did  not  quite  know  how  to  set  about 
obtaining  such  assistance,  but  he  would 
surely  find  somebody  who  could  tell  him. 
He  might  take  Fred  and  Frank  into  his 
confidence  perhaps,  when  the  bosom  friend- 
ship should  have  been  struck  up.  Yes,  that 
would  do  very  well.  With  this  decision  the 
first  day  of  his  life  in  London  came  to  an 
end.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most  tedious 
he  had  ever  spent. 

But  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after  that, 
and  the  day  after  that  again,  were,  if 
possible,  more  tedious  still.  The  novelty, 
such  as  it  was,  of  office  work  had  worn  off, 
and  the  dullness  developed  itself  more  and 
more  strongly.  And  then  the  enforced  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  his  kind  naturally 
began  to  tell  with  increased  effect  on  one 
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so  little  accustomed  to  solitude  as  George 
had  hitherto  been.  For  Fred  and  Frank 
remained  as  inaccessible  as  ever,  and  he 
almost  despaired  of  ever  finding  them  less 
so.  He  had  not  commenced  his  lessons ; 
how  should  he  commence  them  without 
having  some  friend  with  whom  to  consult 
about  a  master?  Actually  he  had  no  op- 
portunity of  opening  his  mouth  from  morn 
ing  to  night,  except  to  Mr.  Finney  about 
accounts  and  invoices,  to  the  waiter  at  the 
eating-house  about  dinner,  and  to  the  lodg- 
ing-house servant  about  breakfast  and  tea. 
The  ennui  of  his  life  was  almost  insupport- 
able. 

He  was  thinking  thus  one  day  as  he  was 
going  home  from  his  office,  sauntering 
slowly  along  for  the  mere  sake  of  killing 
time,  when  all  at  once,  while  he  was  list- 
lessly staring  into  a  shop- window,  he  was 
startled  by  hearing  himself  accosted  by 
name. 

"  Eh,  Mr.  Williams !  And  how  have  you 
been  keeping  since  I  saw  you  ?  " 

He  recognized  the  voice  at  once  for  that 
of  the  young  Scotchman,  and  sure  enough 
when  he  turned  round  there  the  young 
Scotchman  was. 

George's  feelings  had  undergone  a  great 
change  since  the  day  he  had  last  met  this  per- 
son in  the  eating-house.  Here  was  some- 
body willing  to  make  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  it  mattered  not  to  what  rank  in  the 
hierarchy  of  city  clerkship  that  somebody 
belonged.  He  yielded  to  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  and  held  out  his  hand,  —  literally 
and  metaphorically  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you." 

"  Is  it  ?  Oh !  ay,  I  suppose  it  must  be  two 
or  three  days  since  I  was  at  Hopkinson's 
last." 

Hopkinson's  was  the  name  of  the  eating- 
house. 

"It  is  four  or  five  days  quite,"  said 
George.  "I  am  very  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  renewing  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  didn't  seem  in  such 
a  hurry  this  evening,  or  I  wouldn't  have 
interrupted  you." 

"Oh,  dear,  no!  I  am  not  the  least  in  a 
hurry,"  George  hastened  to  declare.  Then 
he  looked  at  the  other's  face  wistfully,  and 
added,  "Are  you  going  my  way,  I  won- 
der?" 

"  What  is  your  way  ?  "  asked  the  Scotch- 
man cautiously. 

"  Near  Bloomsbury  Square  is  where  I've 
got  to  go  to.  But  I  don't  mind  taking  a 
little  round  if  it's  to  accommodate." 

"  Suppose  you  do  then,  for  a  bit.  I'm 
going  Islington  way. 

"I  shall  be  very 
gratefully. 

And  the  two  set  off  together  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated,  George  feeling  quite  in 
spirits  at  having  at  last  found  somebody  to 
take  notice  of  him.  He  would  doubtless 
have  rather  been  walking  with  Fred  and 
Frank  toward  the  West  End  than  with  this 


very  happy,"  said  George, 


Scotchman  toward  Islington,  but  any  thing 
was  better  than  walking  with  nobody  at 
all. 

"So  you  always  dine  at  Hopkinson's?" 
was  his  new  companion's  first  remark. 
"  And,  now,  how  do  you  like  it?  " 

"  Very  much,  I  think,"  said  George,  with 
a  certain  timidity  arising  from  a  sense  of 
his  own  inexperience.  "  It  is  considered  a 
very  superior  establishment,  —  is  it  not?  " 

"Oh  I  ay,  well  enough,  but  it  depends 
whether  you  go  in  for  pale  ale  or  stout.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  pale  ale  is,  you 
must  try  Tucker's  round  the  corner  to  the 
left  as  you  come  out  of  Hopkinson's,  and 
tell  them  to  give  you  their  double  X.  V. 
But  Hopkinson's  is  the  place  for  stout; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  And 
Tyte's  is  not  a  bad  house  either,  but  it's 
further  to  go.  And  then  there's  Waldey's, 
and  Peterson's,  and  Turner's,  —  all  very  fair 
in  their  way." 

George's  respect  for  his  new  friend  was 
rapidly  rising.  Who  that  was  a  stranger 
in  London  could  fail  to  look  up  to  a  man 
who  seemed  so  completely  at  home  in  it? 

"You  know  London  very  well,  I  see," 
he  observed  reverentially. 

"  I  should  think  I  did  rather,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  and  smiled  in  conscious  supe- 
riority. 

"  But  of  course  you  have  lived  here  a 
very  long  time  ?  " 

"Well,  I  dare  say  it  will  be  about  a 
year." 

"  Oh !  only  a  year,"  said  George. 

The  time  seemed  so  very  short  that  he 
would  have  lost  his  respect  for  any  ordi- 
nary person  who  had  made  such  an  answer. 
But  this  Scotchman  was  not  an  ordinary 
person  at  all,  and  George  was  only  inspired 
with  new  veneration  for  the  genius  of  the 
mau  who  in  so  short  a  time  had  made  him- 
self so  complete  a  master  of  London  life 
and  its  ways. 

"  You'll  not  have  been  up  very  long  your- 
self, I'm  thinking?" 

"N — no,"  said  George,  reluctantly.  "  Only 
a  few  days." 

'  You'll  not  have  had  time  to  see  much 
then?" 

"No  —  hardly  any  thing  in  fact.  I  wish 
I  knew  as  much  of  London  as  you  seem  to 
do,"  he  added,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  can- 
dor. 

The  Scotchman  smiled  again;  he  had  a 
peculiar  way  of  smiling,  puckering  the  skin 
round  his  little  eyes  till  they  became  hardly 
visible. 

"All  in  good  time,  all  in  good  time. 
Keep  your  eyes  and  your  ears  open,  and 
you'll  do  finely." 

"Is  that  the  way?  "  said  George. 

"  That's  just  the  way.  Look  here,  I  don't 
grudge  putting  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  at  this 
present  moment  of  time  if  you  like.  You 
see  the  corner  we're  coming  to?  Well, 
there's  a  shop  there  that's  the  best  place  for 
cigars  in  London." 

"  Indeed  I "  said  George,  more  than  ever 
impressed  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  com- 
panion's knowledge. 
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"Ay,  there's  no  doubt  about  it.  You 
smoke  of  course?" 

11 A  little,"  said  George. 

"  Then  you'll  find  it  useful  to  remember 
the  address.  I  dare  say  I  would  let  you 
have  oue  to  try  if  I  had  one  about  me,  but  I 
never  keep  such  things  by  me,  — on  princi- 
ple, you  know.  If  you  carry  cigars  you're 
expected  to  give  them  away  to  your  dear 
friends,  eh?  He!  he!  dear  enough  if  it 
comes  to  that." 

The  cynical  humor  of  this  speech  and  of 
the  dry  chuckle  which  accompanied  it 
struck  George  more  than  any  thing  that 
had  gone  before.  What  a  finished  man  of 
the  world  this  Scotchman  was ! 

"I  think  I'll  have  some  of  those  cigars  at 
once,"  said  George,  determined  to  show 
himself  capable  of  profiting  by  good  advice. 

"Very  well,  you  can't  do  better.  I'll  go 
in  with  you,  and  see  that  they  give  you  the 
right  sort.  They'U  do  you  if  they  can,  of 
course." 

"  You  had  better  give  the  order,  I  think," 
said  George,  looking  up  at  his  friend  as  at 
some  mighty  champion  whose  alliance  he 
had  by  extraordinary  good-luck  secured. 

Whereupon-  the  two  went  into  the  shop, 
and  the  Scotchman  gave  the  order,  and 
George  paid  for  it,  finding  himself  in  return 
for  his  money  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
dozen  prime  Havanas.  Of  course  he  lit  one 
on  the  spot  to  smoke  on  the  way,  and  as  he 
did  so  he  bethought  himself  that  he  could 
not  do  less  than  offer  one  to  his  companion, 
if  it  was  only  to  show  he  had  not  misunder- 
stood the  joke  about  the  dear  friends. 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  and  accepted  the  offered  tribute 
without  any  allusion  to  the  joke.  George 
felt  quite  gratified,  for  he  had  feared  that 
some  pressing  might  be  necessary. 

As  they  walked  on  together,  smoking  and 
talking,  George,  whether  under  the  influ- 
ence of  his  cigar,  or  that  of  his  increasing 
respect  for  the  Scotchman's  genius,  got 
more  and  more  confidential  and  expansive. 
At  last  he  decided  that  he  could  not  do  bet- 
ter than  consult  this  new  acquaintance  on 
the  question  which  lay  so  near  his  heart,  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 
Certainly  here  was  one  quite  as  well  quali- 
fied to  give  him  advice  as  ever  Fred  or 
Frank  could  be. 

So  with  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution  he 
propounded  his  case,  explaining  that  owing 
to  fortuitous  circumstances  he  had  not 
hitherto  been  able  to  give  quite  so  much 
attention  as  he  could  wish  to  certain  im- 
portant branches  of  a  gentleman's  educa- 
tion, and  that,  peculiarly  excellent  prospects 
having  now  presented  themselves,  he  was 
anxious  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Could 
his  friend  kindly  recommend  him  a  good 
tutor,  with  whom  he  might  spend  the  leis- 
ure hours  of  the  evening  in  studying  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages  ? 

As  he  looked  into  the  Scotchman's  face 
Jn  expectation  of  a  reply,  he  was  slightly 
mortified  to  see  that  it  wore  a  very  amused 
expression,  and  that  the  little  eyes  had 
screwed  themselves  up  till  nothing  re- 
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mained  of  them  but  a  twinkle  of  quiet 
merriment. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  a  good  plan,  then  ?  " 
asked  George,  with  some  pique,  but  still 
deferentially. 

The  other  shook  his  head,  and  George 
felt  quite  discouraged. 

"  I  wouldn't  say  so  to  every  body,"  he 
urged  in  tones  that  were  almost  pleading, 
"but  the  fact  is,  I  have  very  particular 
reasons  for  desiring  to  improve  myself." 

"  Will  I  tell  you  the  best  way  of  improv- 
ing yourself  ?  "  demanded  the  Scotchman, 
dryly. 

"If  you  only  would!"  said  George,  pa- 
thetically. "  I  should  take  it  so  kind." 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  then,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. See  life  — that's  what  makes  a 
man." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure ! "  said  George,  contem- 
platively. "  See  life !  Yes,  there's  a  great 
deal  in  that,  of  course."  He  thought  he  had 
never  heard  words  of  such  ripened  wisdom 
in  his  existence,  though,  if  he  had  been  put 
to  it,  he  could  not  have  said  he  had  a  very 
clear  idea  as  to  what  seeing  life  meant. 

"And  what  exactly  would  you  recom- 
mend?" he  inquired,  timidly. 

"What  would  I  recommend?"  was  the 
somewhat  contemptuous  answer.  "That 
is  just  what  you  must  think  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Williams.  But  here  you  are  up  in  London, 
and  I  suppose  you've  not  so  much  as  taken 
a  look  at  any  thing  yet." 

"Not  this  time — I  am  so  busy  through 
the  day,  you  see.  But  I've  been  in  London 
once  or  twice  before  now,  and  have  gone 
over  the  Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey 
and  all  that,  you  know." 

"The  Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey!" 
This  time  the  rejoinder  came  in  tones  of 
withering  scorn.  "  Who  wants  to  go  to 
the  Tower  and  Westminster  Abbey  ?  Then 
of  course  you  will  never  have  been  near  the 
Parnassus  or  Arena,  or  not  even  a  theatre, 
I  dare  say ! " 

"  It  is  so  dull  to  go  to  such  places  by  one's 
self,"  apologized  George.  "  If  I  had  had 
any  one  to  go  with  me,  it  would  have  been 
very  different." 

"If  that's  it,  I'll  tell  you  what, —we'll 
make  an  evening  of  it  some  time  or  other. 
Look  here,  I'm  engaged  to-night,  but  I  don't 
mind  saying  to-morrow  if  you  like." 

"  I  shall  be  so  very  much  obliged,"  said 
George,  gratefully. 

An  appointment  for  the  next  evening  was 
concluded  then  and  there,  George  feeling 
himself  one  of  the  most  privileged  of  mor- 
tals in  having  secured  such  a  cicerone. 

A  few  minutes  after  this,  they  arrived  at 
the  door  of  the  Scotchman's  lodgings  in 
Islington,  and  George,  not  being  invited  to 
enter,  was  obliged  to  take  leave,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  solitary  way  toward  Blooms- 
bury.  But  his  way  hardly  seemed  solitary 
now,  so  pleased  did  he  feel  with  the  pros- 
pect of  seeing  life  under  the  auspices  of  one 
so  experienced  in  its  mysteries  as  Alexan- 
der MTherson,  for  that,  he  had  learned  at 
parting,  was  his  new  friend's  name.  Seeing 
life !  yes,  that  was  the  way  to  make  a  man 
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of  him,  of  course,  — infinitely  better  than 
pottering  over  Latin  and  French  grammars. 
Seeing  life !  how  much  of  wisdom  was  con- 
tained in  those  two  words ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

SEEING  LIFE. 

THE  appointment  next  evening  was  duly 
kept,  and  George's  initiation  was  com- 
menced. He  himself  would  have  rather 
liked  to  begin  by  going  to  a  theatre,  but 
to  his  surprise  Mr.  M'Pherson  seemed  to 
regard  theatres  as  quite  behind  the  age,  and 
took  him  by  preference  to  a  place  called  the 
Arcadia,  which  George  had  never  heard  of 
before.  Or  rather  it  might  be  said  that 
George  took  Mr.  M'Pherson,  for  George 
paid  the  expenses  of  both,  feeling  that  he 
could  not  do  less  in  return  for  the  sacrifice 
of  time  which  his  friend  was  making.  The 
Arcadia  was  a  brilliant  edifice,  sparkling 
outside  and  inside  with  gas-lights,  and 
decorated  to  an  extent  which  no  provincial 
imagination  could  have  deemed  possible. 
Here,  besides  a  great  deal  of  smoking  and 
drinking  among  the  audience,  a  series  of 
exploits  were  taking  place  on  the  tight 
rope,  one  great  feature  of  which  was  that 
had  the  performer  fallen  he  would  have 
been  impaled  on  a  chevaux-de-frise  of  sharp 
iron  stakes  artistically  disposed  under- 
neath. This  was  evidently  a  great  hit,  but 
even  more  successful  was  a  comic  song 
which  followed,  and  which  absolutely  con- 
vulsed the  audience.  It  was  about  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Joey,  whose  whiskers 
were  so  long  that  he  could  tie  them  into  a 
neat  bow  under  his  chin,  and  thus  save 
himself  the  expense  of  a  necktie,  —  this 
seemed  to  be  the  great  point  of  the  song, 
so  far  at  least  as  George  could  make  it 
out,  —  and  the  refrain  was  :  — 

"  Joey  is  a  rummy  cove. 
A  rummy  cove,  a  rummy  cove, 
Joey  is  a  rummy  cove, 
A  rummy  cove  is  he." 

At  first  George  in  his  rustic  simplicity 
did  not  see  what  there  was  to  laugh  at  in 
this,  or  even  in  the  energetic  slaps  which 
the  singer  gave  his  heel  at  each  repetition 
of  the  words  "  rummy  cove ;  "  but  when  he 
found  how  intensely  every  body  else  en- 
joyed it,  he  understood  that  it  was  all  pro- 
digiously clever,  and  applauded  as  uproari- 
ously as  any  one.  When  the  song  was  over, 
he  remarked  to  Mr.  M'Pherson  that  there 
was  nothing  like  seeing  life.  And  indeed 
so  he  felt  at  the  time,  though  if  he  had  been 
asked  he  would  have  been  puzzled  to  say 
what  he  had  learned  by  it. 

They  stopped  to  see  a  few  more  gym- 
nastic feats  and  to  hear  a  few  more  songs, 
all  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which  they  had 
seen  and  heard  already,  and  then  came 
away.  As  they  walked  from  the  place, 
George  felt  that  he  had  laid  in  a  stock  of 
vast  experience,  and  repeated  to  his  friend 


that  there  was  really  nothing  like  seeing 
life.  He  could  not  have  defined  in  what 
the  life  he  had  seen  that  evening  was  more 
instructive  than  the  life  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  at  home,  but  he  looked  on  the 
people  at  home  as  little  better  than  green- 
horns notwithstanding.  And  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  world  so  comfortable  and  so  in- 
spiriting as  being  able  to  look  on  other 
people  as  greenhorns. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  M'Pherson  was  very  gra- 
cious, giving  George  a  great  deal  of  interest- 
ing information  with  regard  to  places  of 
note  which  they  passed  on  their  road,  and 
letting  him  into  many  a  secret  which  he 
would  never  have  been  able  to  guess  for  him- 
self. Thus,  as  they  were  going  by  a  shabby 
little  public-house  in  Soho,  of  which  no 
uninitiated  person  could  have  imagined  that 
it  was  in  any  way  known  to  fame,  he 
stopped  and  drew  George's  attention  to  the 
name  over  the  door,  just  legible  by  the 
light  of  a  flaring  gas-lamp. 

"  Do  you  see  what  it  is,  Williams?  Bob 
Kibbles." 

"  Bob  Kibbles,"  repeated  George,  in  per- 
plexity. 

"Ay,  of  the  P.  R.  you  are  aware.  You 
wouldn't  think  it  now,  but  there's  hardly  a 
place  in  London  where  more  bets  are  taken 
than  in  there." 

"You  don't  say!  "said  George,  looking 
at  the  house  with  a  thrill  of  horrified  curi- 
osity. 

"Ay, but  I  do  though.  Would  you  like 
to  go  in  and  see?  They'll  just  be  making 
books  for  the  Ashbury  Stakes,  I'm  think- 
ing." 

"  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said  George, 
hesitating.  "If  —  only  you  think  it's  quite 
prudent." 

"  Prudent!  "  echoed  his  companion,  with 
a  sneer.  "That  depends  on  whether  you 
can  take  care  of  yourself  or  not.  Any 
thing's  prudent  for  a  fellow  who  knows 
when  to  stop  himself." 

"  Of  course,"  said  George.  "Well,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  nice  just  to  have  a 
squint." 

"  This  way  then,"  said  the  Scotchman. 

Speaking  thus,  he  went  round  the  corner 
to  a  little  side-door,  which  he  pushed  open 
with  the  decision  of  one  who  knows  his 
ground  well,  and,  through  a  bare-looking 
passage  lighted  with  a  single  jet  of  gas,  led 
the  way  into  a  room  built  out  into  what  had 
perhaps  in  by-gone  days  been  a  garden  at- 
tached to  the  premises. 

It  was  a  disappointing  place  enough,  at 
least  to  George,  who  had  come  so  newly 
from  the  splendors  of  the  Arcadia,  and  who 
had  vaguely  expected  to  find  gorgeousness 
increasing  in  proportion  to  disreputable- 
ness.  But,  instead  of  the  glittering  saloon 
he  had  pictured  to  himself,  he  found  only  an 
ill-lighted  and  meagrely  furnished  parlor, 
with  a  smeared  table  in  the  middle,  round 
which  ten  or  a  dozen  seedy-looking  men 
were  sitting  or  standing,  some  making 
notes  in  their  pocket-books,  some  hotly 
arguing  a  disputed  point,  and  others  med- 
itatively stirring  brandy  and  water. 
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The  disputed  point  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly interesting,  for  it  was  being  discussed 
with  so  much  excitement  that  no  one  at  first 
appeared  to  observe  the  entrance  of  George 
and  his  companion,  who  remained  standing 
near  the  door,  contemplating  the  scene. 
The  Scotchman  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  tell  George  what  he  could  of  the  different 
members  of  the  company. 

"Yon's  Bob  Kibbles  himself,  the  stout 
fellow  with  the  twist  in  his  nose  sitting  at 
the  top  of  the  table,  —  to  see  fair  play,  I 
suppose.  Out  of  training  now,  you'll  say, 

—  doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  ever  be  good  for 
much  again,  does  he  ?    And  yon's  Jeremiah 
Dunk, — you'll  have  heard  of  Jeremiah  Dunk, 
of  course, —  longest-headed  chap  for  making 
a  book  in  all  London.    And  do  you  see  the 
one  next  to  him,  the  little  man  with  the 
curl  hanging  over  one  eye,  who  keeps  look- 
ing about  him  so?    You  had  better  take 
care  what  you  have  to  do  with  him,  —  you'll 
not  get  out  of  his  grip  in  a  hurry  if  you  ever 
get  into  it.    That's  Barry  Edmunds,  —  they 
say  he  kept  his  horses  and  hounds  once, 
but  he  went  on  the  turf,  and  lost  every 
thing.    No  head,  you  see,  no  head  at  all ; 
one  of  those  fellows  that  can  never  pull 
themselves  up  when  once  they  begin  to  go." 

—  The  air  of  disdain  with  which  Mr.  MTher- 
son  said  this  was    something  inimitable. 
"  And  now  he's  turned  into  a  regular  black- 
leg —  would  swindle  his  father  if  he  could. 
Looks  like  it,  eh  ?  " 

George  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  per- 
son indicated,  —  a  particularly  disrespect- 
able-looking  little  man,  with  roving  eyes 
that  appeared  to  be  incessantly  in  quest  of 
something  to  devour,  but  with  a  certain 
easy  grace  of  movement  which  was  prob- 
ably the  last  lingering  remains  of  good- 
breeding, —  and  as  he  gazed  felt  himself 
shudder  with  virtuous  horror.  How  shock- 
ing to  be  in  company  with  such  an  indi- 
vidual !  But  in  the  act  of  mentally  repro- 
bating the  blackleg,  the  image  of  Alice's 
pale  face  as  he  had  seen  it  at  parting  rose 
up  before  him,  and  he  wondered  what  the 
blackleg  would  think  of  him,  George  Wil- 
liams, if  it  was  known  how  he  had  used 
her.  The  question  was  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  he  got  it  out  of  his  head  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, without  attempting  to  answer  it. 
But  somehow  it  left  behind  it  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  no  business  to  despise 
poor  Barry  Edmunds. 

The  roving  eyes  of  Barry  Edmunds  were 
not  long  of  lighting  on  the  two  friends,  and, 
before  Alexander  MTherson  had  time  to 
say  more  about  him,  he  came  up  with  much 
affability. 

' '  Why,  Mr.  MTherson,  is  this  you  ?  It  is 
quite  a  long  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  And  this  gentleman  is  with 
you,  I  think  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "my  friend 
Mr.  Williams." 

George  bowed,  in  horrible  trepidation  at 
being  introduced  to  such  a  character,  and 
with  a  feeling  that  his  money  was  hardly 
safe  in  the  depths  of  his  trovvsers-pocket. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  make  Mr.  Williams's 


acquaintance,"  said  Barry  Edmunds,  with 
a  gracefully  insidious  bow,  which  made 
George  feel  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
very  circumspect,  and  which  yet  gratified 
him  too  by  its  extreme  politeness.  "  Won't 
you  and  your  friend  come  to  the  table,  Mr. 
MTherson  ?  I  will  get  them  to  make  room, 
and  perhaps  you  will  let  me  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  ordering  you  something." 

"  Thank  you,  I  dare  say  you  will  sit  down 
a  while,"  said  Mr.  MTherson,  who  made  it 
an  absolute  rule  of  life  never  to  refuse  any 
thing  he  could  get  gratis. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought?"  whispered 
George,  rather  taking  fright  at  the  notion  of 
accepting  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  so 
dangerous  a  personage  as  this  stranger 
was  represented  to  him  as  being.  "  There's 
Mrs.  Stokes  sitting  up  for  me  all  this  time, 
—  my  landlady,  you  know,  —  and  I'm  afraid 
she  won't  like  it." 

"  He's  afraid  Mrs.  Stokes,  his  landlady, 
won't  like  it,"  said  the  Scotchman,  turning 
to  Barry  Edmunds  with  a  peculiar  pucker 
about  the  Jeyes  indicative  of  the  intensest 
enjoyment. 

The  other  laughed,  not  boisterously,  but 
in  politely  suppressed  tones,  as  though  he 
would  have  concealed  his  mirth  altogether 
if  he  could.  A  man  at  the  table,  however, 
who  had  caught  the  remark,  was  less  mer- 
ciful, and  not  only  laughed  boisterously 
himself,  but  remorselessly  repeated  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  by  whom  it  was 
received  with  a  general  roar.  George  col- 
ored up  to  the  eyes,  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  with  a  sense  of  shame  as  deep  as 
though  he  had  been  detected  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony.  And,  mingled  with  his 
shame,  was  a  feeling  of  anger  which  he  very 
unreasonably  divided  in  equal  portions  be"- 
tween  Alexander  MTherson,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him,  and  poor  Mrs.  Stokes, 
who  was  a  couple  of  miles  off. 

"  My  friend  is  only  just  newly  come  up  to 
London,"  said  the  Scotchman,  in  his  horrid, 
dry,  sneering  voice,  of  which  George  began 
to  detest  the  very  sound. 

Barry  Edmunds  said  nothing,  but  another 
man  —  the  same  wretch  who  had  led  the 
laugh  about  Mrs.  Stokes  —  said,  "  So  I  per- 
eive,"  whereat  a  titter  ran  round  the  table, 
swelled  by  a  hideous  cachinnation  from  the 
Scotchman,  whom  the  prospect  of  a  gratu- 
itous entertainment  had  evidently  put  into 
high  good-humor. 

When  the  laugh  had  subdued  —  which  it 
soon  did,  for  the  bulk  of  the  company  had 
more  important  business  to  attend  to  than 
the  eccentricities  of  a  young  man  from  the 
country  —  the  decayed  hanger-on  of  the  turf 
set  about  doing  the  honors  to  his  two 
uests. 

"L.et  me  fill  your  glass,  Mr.  MTherson, 
pray.  And  you,  Mr.  Williams,  allow  me  — 
ye'll  find  it  verra  fair,  I'm  thinking." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  voice 
which  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
MTherson  drawl.  At  the  same  moment  the 
speaker's  eyes  and  George's  met,  and 

eorge  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Barry  Edmunds  had  been  making  a  little 
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quiet  fun  of  his  friend  MTherson,  and  of 
Knowing,  moreover,  that  Barry  Edmunds 
knew  that  he  knew  it.  He  felt  that  he  was 
avenged,  and  was  grateful  to  the  avenger 
accordingly.  MTherson  himself  was  evi- 
dently quite  unconscious  of  the  trick  played 
on  him,  and  the.  words  had  been  spoken  in 
too  low  a  voice  for  any  body  else  at  the 
table  to  take  them  up,  but  the  fact  of  the 
joke  having  been  kept  thus  select  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  George's  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  It  seemed  to  restore  him  to 
self-respect  to  feel  that  he  had  a  little  secret 
to  keep  jointly  with  so  desperate  a  charac- 
ter as  this  blackleg.  He  was  not  ashamed  any 
more,  and  was  even  able  to  forgive  his  poor 
friend  MTherson,  the  unsuspected  victim 
of  his  and  the  blackleg's  cruel  wit. 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  which  Barry  Edmunds 
had  poured  out  for  him,  he  began  to  feel 
himself  very  much  at  home.  He  was  a 
good  deal  annoyed  when  the  Scotchman 
gave  the  signal  for  departure,  the  more  so 
as  he  was  just  getting  interested  in  the  con- 
versation of  their  entertainer,  who  was  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  way  in  which  they 
might  realize  a  hundred  apiece  on  the  com- 
ing event  at  Ashbury  as  certainly  as  if  that 
sum  had  been  already  paid  in  to  their 
account  in  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
the  Scotchman  was  bent  on  going,  and 
George,  having  an  instinct  that  at  that 
early  stage  of  his  initiation  it  would  not  do 
to  trust  himself  in  such  a  place  without  a 
protector,  had  no  choice  but  to  go  too. 

When  they  had  extricated  themselves 
from  the  friendly  adieux  of  Mr.  Barry  Ed- 
munds, aud  got  fairly  into  the  street, 
George  found  the  open  air  producing  a 
strange  effect  on  him  of  dizziness  and  dis- 
comfort, and  began  to  fear  that  he  might 
have  taken  too  much  brandy  and  water. 
But  he  knew  that  Mr.  MTherson  had  taken 
at  least  twice  as  much  as  himself,  and 
as  Mr.  MTherson  was  evidently  as  steady 
and  self-possessed  as  it  was  possible  for 
any  one  to  be,  he  felt  sure  that  his  own  sen- 
sations must  be  the  result  of  accident. 

"  I  say,  what  a  pleasant  fellow  that  Mr. 
Edmunds  is ! "  he  remarked,  chuckling  in- 
wardly at  remembering  what  a  nice  little 
bit  of  fun  he  and  Mr.  Edmunds  had  enjoyed 
together  at  the  Scotchman's  expense.  And 
as  he  spoke  he  was  conscious  of  a  slight 
thickness  of  speech  which  reminded  him 
again  of  the  brandy  and  water. 

"Oh!  ay,  a  pleasant  enough  fellow  for 
those  who  know  how  far  to  go  with  him," 
answered  his  companion,  dryly.  "  Well,  and 
how  have  you  been  enjoying  yourself  ?  " 

George  was  rather  staggered  by  the  ques- 
tion. Somehow  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been 
enjoying  himself  so  very  much.  But  he 
would  not  say  this  to  Mr.  MTherson,  and 
answered  that  he  had  had  an  uncommon 
jolly  time  of  it. 

* '  Yon's  a  trick  worth  two  of  the  other,  eh  ? 
Better  than  the  grammars  and  dictionaries 
and  masters  and  such  like  clanjamfry." 

t"  I  should  say  so  indeed ! "  replied  George, 
with  much  energy.  But  he  was  aware  of  a 


nasty  headache  while  he  spoke,  and  did  not 
really  feel  quite  so  sure  as  he  thought  he  did. 
"  You  think  it's  the  best  way  of  learning, 
don't  you  ?  "  he  added  a  little  doubtfully  as 
they  came  to  a  halt  at  a  corner  whence  their 
respective  ways  diverged,  the  one  toward 
Bloomsbury,  the  other  toward  Islington. 

"  Don't  I  ?  "  answered  the  Scotchman,  dis- 
dainfully. "  I'll  tell  you  what,  you've 
learned  more  from  what  I've  shown  you 
this  evening  than  you  would  out  of  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries  in  a  twelvemonth. 
*  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,'— did 
you  never  hear  that?  " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  an  air  of 
such  conviction,  and  were  moreover  such 
well-sounding  words  in  themselves,  that 
George  could  doubt  no  longer,  and,  grasp- 
ing Mr.  MTherson's  hand,  took  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  of  him,  as  though  of  a 
friend  and  benefactor.  Then  he  set  out  on 
his  way  home,  trying  to  console  himself  for 
the  slight  degree  of  discomfort  which  he 
undeniably  felt  by  reflecting  on  all  that  he 
had  learned.  He  found  that  he  could  not 

five  a  very  intelligible  account  of  the 
nowledge  he  had  acquired,  but  he  kept  re- 
peating to  himself  that  it  was  more  than  he 
could  have  got  out  of  books  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  the  formula  had  so  imposing  a 
ring  about  it  that  it  could  not  but  satisfy  him. 

His  landlady,  Mrs.  Stokes,  was  sitting  up 
as  he  had  anticipated,  and  in  admitting  him 
made  a  remark  on  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
which  caused  him  to  feel  very  ill  at  ease. 
But  he  was  ashamed  of  the  feeling  as  a  weak- 
ness, and  made  his  way  up  stairs  without 
proffering  a  word  of  apology. 

When  he  was  in  his  bedroom  he  found 
his  head  queerer  than  ever,  and  remembered 
the  brandy  and  water  with  some  compunc- 
tion. He  really  must  not  take  quite  so  much 
another  time.  And  then  he  thought  of  Miss 
St.  Quintin,  and  wondered  whether  she 
would  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
spent  the  evening.  He  was  pretty  sure  that 
she  would  rather  have  had  him  stick  to  his 
grammars  and  dictionaries.  But  Miss  St. 
Quintin  must  not  expect  to  have  quite  every 
thing  her  own  way.  After  behaving  as  he 
had  done  to  poor  dear  Alice  for  her  sake, 
he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  liked  in  some 
things,  and  this  matter  of  amusing  himself 
was  one  of  them.  And  really  his  evening 
had  been  very  amusing  on  the  whole,  almost 
as  amusing  as  instructive.  As  for  the  in- 
structiveness,  there  was  no  doubt  about  that, 
of  course.  Well,  he  would  have  such  an  even- 
ing again  just  as  often  as  he  chose  without 
reference  to  Mrs.  Stokes,  or  Miss  St.  Quin- 
tin, or  any  body  else. 

"The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
thought  George  to  himself  as  he  scrambled 
into  bed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

KATHLEEN   HAS    AN   IDEA. 

GEOUGE  might  perhaps  have  deemed  the 
presumed  wishes  of  his  betrothed  entitled 
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to  more  consideration  if  he  had  known  what 
she  was  meanwhile  going  through  for  his 
sake. 

She  was  really  going  through  a  great 
deal.  Not  that  she  was  locked  up,  or  put 
on  bread  and  water,  or  subjected  to  any 
other  of  the  penalties  traditionally  endured 
by  young  ladies  whose  affections  are 
thwarted  by  their  cruel  relatives.  But  she 
was  scowled  at,  and  growled  at,  and  ex- 
postulated with,  till  she  was  made  to  feel 
that  she  was  looked  upon  as  a  person 
altogether  devoid  of  proper  dignity  and 
self-respect,  and  this  was  worse  to  bear 
than  physical  privations  would  have  been. 
And  even  when  the  scowlings  and  growl- 
ings  ceased  with  her  uncle's  return  to 
Cheltenham,  even  when  in  course  of  time 
the  expostulations  of  her  aunt  wore  them- 
selves out,  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
thus  regarded  continued  to  haunt  and  op- 
press her.  It  was  so  dreadful  to  feel  that 
she  was  always  being  watched  and  observed 
as  if  she  had  shown  symptoms  of  consump- 
tion or  insanity ;  so  dreadful  to  know  that 
her  aunt  never  wrote  to  her  uncle  without 
chronicling  every  thing  that  could  be  con- 
sidered as  indicating,  however  remotely, 
the  state  of  her  affections. 

The  great  gulf  which  at  this  time  existed 
between  her  and  Miss  Thome  had  the 
effect  of  driving  Kathleen  more  exclusively 
on  her  own  resources  for  consolation  than 
had  ever  been  the  case  with  her  before. 
She  shrank  within  herself,  hugging  her 
wounded  dignity  in  solitude,  and,  though 
not  exactly  less  fond  of  her  aunt  than  here- 
tofore, too  proud  to  seek  sympathy  or  even 
justice  from  one  by  whom  she  felt  herself 
so  completely  misunderstood.  And  during 
those  desolate  hours  the  thought  on  which 
her  fancy  fed,  and  to  which  she  clung  for 
comfort  and  support,  was  the  thought  of 
the  absent  lover  for  whose  sake  she  had 
thus  fallen  under  the  world's  ban  (for 
"world"  read  Mr.  and  Miss  Thorne). 
What  other  solace  was  left  to  her? 

Before  she  had  been  engaged  she  had 
repudiated  with  indignation  the  notion  of 
caring  for  George  Williams  except  as  the 
man  who  had  saved  her  life ;  but  now  it  had 
become  necessary  to  her  self-respect  that 
she  should  love  him ;  and  love  him  she  did. 
It  had  become  necessary  to  her  self-respect 
also  that  she  should  deem  him  in  all  things 
worthy  of  her  love ;  and  as  such  she  deemed 
him  every  inch.  She  had  once  called  him 
in  contempt  a  linen-draper's  shopman ;  but 
as  she  thought  of  him  now  there  was  no 
taint  of  the  linen-draper's  shopman  about 
him.  He  was  the  self-devoted  hero  who 
had  rescued  her  from  the  jaws  of  death; 
the  humble  but  brave  and  virtuous  Donald 
for  whom  it  would  be  her  pride  and  her 
privilege  to  sacrifice  silk  attire  and  siller 
and  all  worldly  goods ;  the  Lord  of  Burleigh 
who  had  courted  her  in  the  guise  of  a  poor 
man,  but  who  would  anon  shine  forth  in  all 
his  glory  and  place  a  coronet  on  her  brow,  — 
every  thing  by  turns  that  could  invest  him 
with  a  halo  of  fascination  for  a  romantic 
fancy. 


The  longer  she  was  without  seeing  him 
the  more  perfect  did  he  become,  the  more 
absolutely  free  from  all  trace  and  vestige  of 
any  thing  that  was  vulgar  or  even  ordinary. 
It  was  the  same  with  his  physical  as  with 
his  mental  and  moral  qualities.  She  had  no 
portrait  of  him  (perhaps  Mr.  and  Miss 
Thorne  would  have  been  wiser  in  their 
generation  had  they  allowed  her  this  privi- 
lege), but  she  nursed  his  image  in  her 
memory  and  her  heart,  until  it  became  the 
type  of  all  manly  beauty.  It  was  George 
Williams  still,  but  George  Williams  with 
all  the  shopman  purged  out  of  him  and  a 
dash  of  the  Apollo  substituted.  And  George 
Williams  thus  transfigured  was  quite 
handsome  enough  for  the  best  lady  in  the 
land  to  fall  in  love  with.  Kathleen  posi- 
tively adored  him. 

She  thought  of  him  by  day,  she  dreamed 
of  him  by  night ;  she  worked  purses  and 
slippers  for  him,  she  talked  to  him,  she 
wrote  to  him.  Not  indeed  that  a  line  of 
writing  ever  passed  between  them.  All 
such  correspondence  had  been  strictly  for- 
bidden (may  not  Mr.  and  Miss  Thorne 
have  made  another  mistake  here?),  and 
Kathleen  was  at  once  too  honorable  and 
too  much  enamored  of  her  part  of  victim  to 
think  of  violating  the  injunction.  But  she 
kept  her  diary  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  re- 
solving that  he  should  read  it  hereafter, 
and  so  communed  with  him  on  paper  as 
well  as  in  spirit.  He  was  her  confidant, 
the  depositary  of  all  her  little  daily  troubles 
and  vexations,  and  her  comforter  as  well ; 
for  she  imagined  the  sort  of  reply  he  would 
make,  and  felt  as  though  he  had  really 
made  it.  Thus  every  day  increased  her 
trust,  her  respect,  her  gratitude,  her  love. 
When  she  had  engaged  herself  to  him  he 
had  been  a  poor  dear  good  young  man  whom 
it  was  her  duty  to  accept  that  she  might 
save  his  heart  from  breaking ;  but  now  he 
was  a  hero  in  whom  her  whole  being  was 
wrapped  up. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on,  but  the 
steadfastness  of  her  devotion  never  flagged. 
In  vain  her  aunt  endeavored  to  divert  her 
thoughts  by  introducing  her  to  all  such 
gayeties  (and  they  were  not  few)  as  Storn- 
mouth  afforded  during  the  winter  months. 
She  allowed  herself  to  be  chaperoned  about 
with  uncomplaining  submission,  but,  new 
as  it  all  was  to  her,  she  never  let  herself  be 
dazzled  out  of  her  truth  to  her  absent  be- 
trothed. She  knew  that  the  parties  and 
concerts  and  the  rest  of  it  were  so  many 
devices  for  undermining  her  constancy, 
and  the  knowledge  made  her  more  stub- 
born in  her  constancy  than  ever.  So  she 
went  to  such  entertainments  as  her  aunt 
took  her  to,  and  danced  with  such  part- 
ners as  her  aunt  approved  of;  but  all  the  time 
she  was  thinking  what  dross  social  pleas- 
ures were  as  compared  with  true  affection, 
and  how  immeasurably  inferior  were  those 
curled  darlings  of  fashion,  to  the  brave, 
manly  youth  who  had  made  himself  ir- 
revocably master  of  her  heart.  And  then 
next  day  she  would  write  in  her  diary  some- 
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tivities  which  appeal  so  much  to  the  eye  and  so  little 
to  the  heart.  This  well-intended  persecution  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  intolerable.  If  they  would 
only  Kive Tme  a  little  rest  I  Ah !  how  applicable  to  my 
case  are  the  beautiful  lines :  — 

" '  From  sport  to  sport  they  hurrj  me 

To  banish  my  regret, 
And  when  they  win  a  smile  from  me 
They  think  that  I  forget.' 

"  Forget  I  Ah !  dearest  and  best,  as  if  that  were  pos- 
sible ! "  etc. 

Thus  things  went  on  all  through  the  win- 
ter and  a  good  part  of  spring.  Miss  Thome 
was  always  bringing  new  attacks  to  bear  on 
her  niece's  fidelity,  and  Kathleen  was  always 
victoriously  surmounting  them,  but  no  inci- 
dent happened  worthy  of  special  record. 
At  last,  during  the  first  days  of  April,  when 
the  period  of  probation  was  more  than  half 
over,  such  an  incident  did  happen. 

It  was  a  rainy  morning,  and  Kathleen, 
not  being  able  to  go  out,  was  sitting  alone 
in  her  own  room  meditating  on  George 
Williams,  —  her  favorite  occupation  nowa- 
days. 

"  He  loves  me,  yes,  he  loves  me,  no ;  he 
loves  me,  yes,  he  loves  me,  no ;  he  loves 
me,  yes,"  she  murmured  to  herself  while 
she  romantically  pulled  to  pieces  one  of  the 
flowers  of  a  little  bunch  of  violets  and  prim- 
roses that  adorned  her  toilet-table.  "Ah, 
yes !  He  loves  me,  —  as  if  I  did  not  know 
that  already !  He  loves  me  dearly,  —  oh ! 
how  dearly!  how  clearly!  As  dearly  as  I 
love  him,  if  that  is  only  possible.  Ah!  my 
aunt  would  save  herself  the  trouble  if  she 
could  but  guess !  She  wants  me  to  take 
somebody  else  and  break  his  heart,  but  she 
wouldn't  think  there  was  much  chance  of 
that  if  she  knew  that  I  should  have  to  break 
my  own  first.  Those  horrid  men  I  danced 
with  at  the  party  last  night,  —  she  would 
like  me  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  them,  I 
suppose;  cold,  stiff,  supercilious  wretches 

—  how  different  from  him !    Oh !  I  can  see 
through  her  as  plainly  as  though  she  were 
so  much  crystal !  poor  dear  auntie,  —  she  is 
a  great  darling  with  all  her  faults,  and  pos- 
itively I  am  almost    sorry  sometimes  to 
think  what  a  horrible  disappointment  there 
is  in  store  for  her.    I  dare  say  she  wonders 
she  has  not  made  more  progress,  poor  thing ! 

—  she  must  think  me  surprisingly  insensi- 
ble to  the  attractions  of  her  ball-room  Adon- 
ises.   Abominable  affected  creatures !    But 
I  wear  a  talisman  round  my  heart  on  which 
she  had  not  counted,  —  the  talisman,  George, 
of  my  love  for  thee." 

She  repeated  the  last  words  dreamily,  for 
she  liked  the  rhythm  of  them,  and  then  went 
on,  looking  fondly  at  the  ring  which  had 
been  her  lover's  parting  pledge,  and  which 
she  wore  night  and  day. 

"  And  a  talisman  on  my  finger  too.  Ah  ! 
dear,  dear  ring,  sole  legacy  of  my  George's 
unknown  parents,  dost  not  thou  too  enjoin 
me  to  be  faithful?  It  is  as  though  their 
voices  were  adjuring  me  from  the  grave." 

She  pressed  the  ring  to  her  lips,  then 
gazed  with  glistening  eyes  at  the  device 


which  it  bore,  and  which  she  found  so  con- 
genial with  her  own  sentiments.  She  was 
in  a  state  of  romantic  fervor  that  had 
reached  high-pressure  point. 

"Ah!  how  little  I  guessed  when  first  he 
showed  me  those  two  hands  so  fondly 
clasped  in  each  other  that  they  were  so  soon 
to  symbolize  his  and  my  affections!  how 
little  I  thought,  when  first  I  saw  that  motto, 
of  the  responsive  thrill  which  it  was  one 
day  to  awaken  in  my  heart !  Fiddle  ct  jamais, 
—  what  noble,  what  touching  words !  and 
how  exactly  they  express  all  that  I  feel,  all 
that  I  would  say,  nay  more,  all  that  I  will 
do,  all  that  I  will  be !  Fiddle  h  jamais,  that 
is  my  motto,  and  I  would  not  change  it  for 
that  of  any  duke  or  earl  in  all  England." 

All  at  once  she  stopped,  and  her  heart 
began  to  beat  violently.  The  question  had 
just  occurred  to  her.  Was  it  possible  that 
the  words  Fidkle  h  jamais,  which  she  had 
always  taken  for  the  mere  posy  of  a  love- 
token,  did  in  very  truth  belong  to  the  armo- 
rial bearings  of  some  duke  or  earl  or  other 
nobleman  ? 

She  gazed  at  the  ring  more  and  more  ear- 
nestly, and  her  breath  came  thick  and  fast. 
The  more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  plausi- 
ble did  the  idea  appear,  —  it  was  so  natural 
that  she  only  wondered  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before.  Fiddle  ct  jamais, —  what 
words  could  sound  more  like  the  motto  of 
some  old  Norman  family?  and  what  crest 
could  go  more  suitably  with  such  a  motto 
than  the  device  of  the  two  clasped  hands  ? 
And  if  the  words  really  were  a  family  motto, 
if  the  two  hands  really  were  a  family  crest 
— Why !  then  would  the  clue  so  long  miss- 
ing have  been  found!  If  it  only  were 
so! 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  in  uncontrollable 
excitement.  Her  very  blood  seemed  on  fire 
with  impatience.  She  must  find  out  if  there 
was  such  a  family  motto,  if  there  was  such 
a  family  crest,  before  she  could  know  a 
moment's  rest  again.  But  whom  should 
she  ask?  Miss  Thome  would,  she  felt  as- 
sured, scout  her  theory  altogether,  and 
refuse  her  all  assistance  in  verifying  it. 
She  must  then  verify  it  for  herself.  If  she 
could  only  get  hold  of  some  book  on  the 
peerage !  It  would  no  doubt  contain  the 
desired  information,  and  her  aunt  had  such 
a  book  somewhere,  she  knew.  But  had 
her  aunt  brought  it  to  Stornmouth?  —  that 
was  the  question.  She  certainly  could  not 
remember  having  seen  it  since  they  had 
been  in  that  house.  And  if  it  was  not  in 
the  house,  how  should  she  endure  to 
wait? 

Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her  mind  that  on 
their  first  arrival  a  good  many  things  not 
required  for  immediate  use  had  been  stowed 
away  in  an  empty  room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  including,  as  she  remembered,  some 
books  which  her  aunt  had  pronounced  too 
old  and  shabby  to  be  brought  down  stairs. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  book  she  wanted 
might  be  among  these  ? 

No  sooner  had  the  idea  occurred  to  her 
than  she  was  on  the  staircase,  making  her 
way  toward  the  deserted  upper  regions. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

IN    THE  TOP    ROOM. 

SHE  was  presently  on  her  knees  rummag- 
ing among  a  trunkful  of  antiquated  volumes, 
—"dictionaries  and  guide-books,  back  num- 
bers of  the  "  Keepsake"  and  the  "  Book  of 
Beauty,"  and  the  like,  —  the  dregs  as  it  were 
of  Miss  Thome's  library,  brought  to  Storn- 
mouth  for  no  better  reason  than  because 
their  owner  had  no  house  where  they  could 
conveniently  be  left. 

At  last,  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  Kath- 
leen came  upon  two  ponderous,  faded  red 
quartos  lying  together,  and  felt  sure  that 
one  of  them  must  be  what  she  sought.  She 
first  snatched  at  the  bulkiest  of  the  two,  but 
tossed  it  aside  with  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience on  finding  that  it  treated  of  nothing 
higher  than  "  The  Untitled  County  Families 
of  Great  Britain." 

She  seized  with  avidity  on  the  other.  To 
her  great  delight  this  proved  to  be  what  she 
was  looking  for,  a  "  Peerage  and  Baronetage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  old,  and  in  very  tattered  condi- 
tion, but  that  did  not  affect  its  value  in  her 
eyes,  whatever  it  may  have  done  in  those 
of  Miss  Thome.  She  forthwith  perched 
herself  on  the  edge  Of  a  great  packing-case, 
and,  taking  the  book  affectionately  on  her 
knees,  eagerly  began  to  search  its  pages. 

She  searched  and  searched  and  searched, 
turning  overleaf  after  leaf  in  the  constantly 
renewed  hope  and  expectation  of  lighting 
on  the  crest  of  two  hands  joined  and  the 
motto  Ficttle  ajamais.  But  though  she  did 
not  pass  without  examination  a  single  one 
of  the  engravings  of  crests  and  coats  of 
arms  with  which  each  page  was  garnished, 
the  crest  of  the  two  hands  joined  and  the 
motto  Fidkle  ajamais  still  eluded  her  discov- 
ery. On  she  went  with  unflagging  confi- 
dence until  she  reached  the  last  few  pages 
and  then  she  began  to  get  first  nervous  and 
after  that  desponding.  How  did  that  de- 
spondency increase  when  she  came  to  the 
last  page  and  the  last  engraving,  and  still 
had  not  found  what  she  sought !  Then  it 
could  not  be  in  the  book  at  all,  for  she  had 
spent  fully  two  hours  in  looking,  and  knew 
that  she  had  missed  nothing. 

She  rose  from  the  packing-case  with  feel- 
ings very  different  from  those  with  which 
she  had  sat  down,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room  in  a  sort  of  despair  when  her  eyes 
fell  on  the  other  faded  red  book  which  she 
had  taken  up  first  and  so  contemptuously 
cast  aside.  The  sight  of  it  seemed  to  in- 
spire her  anew  with  confidence  in  her  own 
and  her  lover's  destiny.  She  seized  the 
discarded  volume  with  quite  a  new  senti- 
ment of  respect,  and  returned  to  her  pack- 
ing-case full  of  fresh  hope.  After  all,  did 
not  some  of  the  best  blood  of  England  flow 
in  the  veins  of  untitled  county  families? 

In  this  book,  which  was  of  about  the 
same  date  as  the  other,  there  were  no  en- 
gravings of  coats  of  arms  and  the  like,  un- 
titled county  families  being  too  numerous 
for  such  elaborate  honors  to  be  bestowed 


on  them.  But  for  convenience  of  reference 
there  was  an  alphabetical  index  of  mottoes, 
so  that  those  wishing  to  discover  the  pro- 
prietorship of  a  particular  motto  had  only 
to  look  for  it  here,  where  they  would  find 
appended  to  it  the  name  of  the  family  to 
whom  it  belonged,  for  an  account  of  which 
they  might,  if  they  chose,  go  back  to  the 
body  of  the  work. 

With  beating  heart  Kathleen  turned  to 
this  index,  and  drew  her  tremulous  finger 
down  the  column  of  the  F's.  Now  or  never 
was  the  moment  for  deciding  whether 
Fidkle  a  jamais  was  a  mere  lover's  conceit 
or  a  part  of  the  heraldic  bearings  of  an  an- 
cient house. 

Presently  her  heart  gave  a  mighty  bound, 
and  an  exclamation  broke  from  her  lips. 
Her  finger  had  stopped  at  this  line :  — 

"  Fidele  ajamais  (Faithful forever).  Northington." 

For  a  few  seconds  her  eyes  remained 
fastened  on  those  magic  syllables  as  though 
under  the  influence  of  a  spell ;  then  with 
trembling  hands  which  almost  refused  their 
office  she  turned  back  to  the  letter  N,  and 
the  syllable  NOR,  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
She  knew  that  there  still  was  a  chance  of 
disappointment  (for  suppose  the  Northing- 
ton  crest  should  not  be  that  of  the  two 
clasped  hands?),  and  was  more  wildly  ner- 
vous than  ever. 

There  were  several  pages  of  NORS,  and 
she  fluttered  them  over  in  a  state  of  im- 
patient agitation  which  increased  with 
every  second.  Norbury,  Norcott,  Norham, 
Norman,  Normanton,  Norreys,  Norris,  Nors- 
by,  North,  —  she  thought  the  right  name 
was  never  coming.  At  last,  in  its  proper 
place,  it  did  come ;  and,  as  she  glanced  her 
eye  over  the  details  which  followed,  the 
painful  tension  of  her  nerves  relaxed,  and 
her  heart  swelled  with  triumph  and  thank- 
fulness. The  missing  clue  was  in  truth 
found. 

The  following  was  what  she  read  when 
she  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
read  with  any  sort  of  coherency. 

"  NORTHINGTON. 

Northington,  Mortimer,  of  Ashcote, . .  .  shire,  Esq. 
B.  1786,  m.  1818,  the  Lady  LaviniaHerondale,  6th  dau. 
of  the  8th  Earl  of  Twistleton.  By  her  he  has  one  son, 
Mortimer,  b.  1819. 

"  ARMS.  Argent :  on  a  fesse,  sable,  between  three 
annulets,  gules,  a  lion  passant-guardant  between  two 
mullets,  or. 

"  CHEST.    Two  dexter  hands  grasping  each  other. 

"  MOTTO.    Fidele  ajamais  (Faithful  forever). 

"SKAT.    Northington  Park.    Ashcote. 

"  This  family  is  a  very  ancient  one,  and  has  been 
settled  at  Ashcote  from  before  the  days  of  the  Con- 
quest. A  Sir  Mortimer  Northington  (knighted  by 
L.'harles  I.  for  distinguished  service  at  the  battle  of 
Kdgehill)  was  attainted  and  deprived  of  his  estates  by 
;he  Parliament  in  1651  for  hia  loyalty  to  his  lioyal 
Master,  but  was  restored  by  Charles  II." 

Kathleen  pored  over  the  foregoing  as 
though  she  expected  to  find  fairy  writing 
between  the  lines  which  should  inform  her 
of  all  the  omitted  details  which  she  longed 
for.  Was  he  alive  still,  this  Mortimer 
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Northington  who  had  been  head  of  the 
family  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago?  and  what  relation  was  he  to  hei 
George?  Mortimer  Northington,  —  why, 
the  initials  would  be  M.  N.,  the  same  as 
those  engraved  in  the  'inner  circle  of  her 
ring—  (That  blessed,  thrice-blessed  ring!) 
Then  could  he  be  George's  father?  And 
yet  no,  even  six  or  seven-and-twenty  years 
ago  he  must  have  been  quite  elderly,  far 
too  elderly  to  be  the  husband  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  woman  who  had  been  George's 
mother,  —  and  besides,  there  was  Lady 
Lavinia.  But  then  this  old  man  had  a  son, 
his  name  was  Mortimer  too,  —  yes,  that  must 
surely  be  it.  Born  in  1819;  then  he  must 
have  been  twenty  or  so  when  yonder  book 
was  published,  after  which  there  would  be 
plenty  of  time,  and  two  or  three  years  to 
spare,  for  him  to  disappear,  and,  while  he 
was  supposed  dead  by  his  friends,  to  marry 
the  mother  of  her  George,  who  had  looked 
about  two  years  old  when  he  had  been 
brought  to  the  Williamses,  now  nearly 
twenty-one  years  ago.  Of  course,  it  was 
all  as  plain  as  possible !  Here  were  all  the 
missing  personages  of  the  drama  found. 
The  old  Mortimer  Northington,  born  in 
1786,  and  Lady  Lavinia,  his  wife,  were  the 
father  and  mother  to  whom  the  letter  of  the 
dying  woman  had  been  addressed ;  and  the 
young  Mortimer,  born  in  1819,  was  the  son 
whom,  as  the  letter  showed,  they  had  ac- 
counted lost  at  sea,  but  who  it  appeared  had 
in  reality  lived  to  become  a  father,  and  then 
died  on  his  native  soil  in  the  arms  of  his 
humble  bride,  his  Margaret.  How  beauti- 
fully every  thing  tallied ! 

Having  made  out  George's  exact  position 
in  the  family,  she  took  to  conning  and  re- 
conning  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy  the  passages  in 
which  the  honors  of  the  house  were  set 
forth.  Settled  at  Ashcote  from  before  the 
days  of  the  Conquest ;  why,  nothing  in  the 
"Peerage  and  Baronetage  "  could  beat  this ! 
And  then  the  Sir  Mortimer  Northington  who 
had  been  knighted  for  distinguished  service 
by  that  dear,  darling  Charles  I.,  and  after- 
ward persecuted  by  that  horrid  Parliament 
for  loyalty  to  his  Royal  Master,  —how  de- 
lightful to  have  such  an  ancestor !  What  a 
splendid  old  family  it  was !  Closely  allied, 
too,  with  the  titled  aristocracy,  though  it- 
self belonging  to  the  untitled  aristocracy. 
Lavinia,  daughter  of  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Twistleton!  How  well  it  sounded!  And 
this  was  the  mother  of  her  George's  father, 
her  George's  grandmother  in  fact!  Ah! 
had  she  not  always  been  sure  that  he  was  the 
scion  of  a  noble  race?  And  at  last  the 
proof  (or  something  as  good  as  the  proof) 
was  found,  and  she  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  finding.  Happy,  happy  Kathleen ! 

But  now  it  was  necessary  to  consider 
how  the  discovery  should  be  acted  upon. 
The  family  must  be  communicated  with  of 
course,  and  without  delay.  If  that  dear, 
old  Mr.  Northington  and  Lady  Lavinia  were 
still  alive,  how  delighted  would  they  be  to 
learn  that  they  had  a  grandson,  and  a  grand- 
son like  George !  With  what  open  arms 
would  they  receive  him !  They  might  have 


scouted  poor  Margaret  as  a  daughter-in- 
law  perhaps,  —  it  seemed  only  too  probable 
that  they  would  have  done  so,  or  why  was 
the  marriage  kept  secret?  —  but  they  would 
surely  relent  toward  her  child,  their  only 
son's  son.  Oh,  what  joy  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  such  happiness  to  two  bereaved 
parents !  If  they  were  only  alive !  But  it 
would  not  do  to  make  too  sure  of  that ;  they 
would  be  such  old  people  by  this  time  that 
it  was  very  doubtful.  The  date  of  Lady 
Lavinia's  birth  was  discreetly  omitted,  but 
Mr.  Northington,  born  in  1786,  must  be 
hard  on  eighty  years  old,  supposing  he 
were  living  at  all.  And  if  he  were  not,  the 
property  had  probably  devolved  on  some 
distant  relative  who,  instead  of  welcoming, 
would  scowl  on  the  rightful  heir  with  all  a 
usurper's  insolence.  A  usurper !  Kathleen's 
blood  boiled  with  indignation  as  she  thought 
of  -an  interloping  stranger  enjoying  the 
birthright  of  her  George.  Well,  if  there 
was  such  a  one,  let  him  tremble,  for  his 
hour  was  nearly  come. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  help  her  in  de- 
termining what  exactly  were  the  first  steps 
to  be  taken.  She  had  decided  that  the 
family  was  to  be  communicated  with,  but 
the  question  remained,  in  what  shape  and 
through  what  channel  was  the  communi- 
cation to  be  made? 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  appeal  for  advice 
and  assistance  to  her  aunt,  and  through  her 
aunt  to  her  uncle.  But  she  bethought  her- 
self that  her  aunt  and  her  uncle  were  the 
sworn  foes  of  her  George,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  put  his  case  in  their  hands,  at  all 
events  while  it  remained  in  this  stage.  And 
then  how  much  nicer  it  would  be  if  she,  who 
had  found  the  clue,  could  herself  follow 
it  up  till  it  led  to  final  triumph!  George 
had,  unaided,  saved  her  life,  and  she  would, 
unaided,  win  back  for  him  his  inheri- 
tance. 

During  the  whole  of  that  afternoon  she 
remained  in  that  dreary  top  room,  all  un- 
heeding of  its  dreariness,  unheeding  of  the 
arpetless  floor,  of  the  bare  walls,  of  the 
rain  that  pattered  against  the  windows, 
wholly  engrossed  in  the  formation  and 
elaboration  of  her  plans.  At  last,  when  it 
was  nearly  dinner-time,  she  descended  with 
all  her  schemes  matured,  and  feeling  her- 
self a  very  Machiavel  of  astuteness  and  dip- 
lomatic cunning. 

That  evening  she  said  to  Miss  Thome,  as 
they  were  sitting  alone  :  — 

'  Aunt,  dear,  doesn't  it  seem  a  dread- 
ful time  that  we  have  been  in  this  tire- 
some place?  It  is  terribly  dull  to  be  so 
ong  without  a  change.  Don't  you  find  it 
so?" 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Kathleen  had 
uttered  a  word  in  the  way  of  complaint 
since  her  engagement,  and  Miss  Thome, 
whom  the  monotony  of  martyr-like  resigna- 
tion had  almost  driven  to  despair,  was  quite 
lad  of  the  variety. 

"Dull,  my  dear!  I  am  sorry  you  think 
that.  I  am  sure  you  know  that  it  is  my 
,vish  to  make  you  as  happy  as  possible." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,  auntie,  — that  is  why 
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I  thought  I  would  mention  it.  It  is  a  great 
pity  we  took  the  house  for  a  year,  I  think, 
—  it  is  such  a  long  time  to  stop  at  one 
place  without  ever  leaving  it." 

"  So  it  is,  certainly,  too  long  for  a  young 
person  like  you,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it.  But  we  are  not  compelled  to  stay 
out  the  whole  time  unless  we  like  it,  eh, 
my  clear?  It  would  only  be  the  loss  of  two 
or  three  months'  rent." 

"And  you  know,  auntie,  that  wouldn't 
signify  a  bit.  What  do  you  think  then  of  a 
little  change  ?  " 

"I  have  no  objection,  my  dear.  Well, 
where  would  you  like  to  go  ?  " 

"I  was  thinking,"  said  Kathleen,  and 
here  she  got  very  red  with  an  almost  guilty 
sense  of  her  own  superhuman  craft,  "I  was 
thinking  that,  after  being  by  the  sea  so 
long,  it  would  be  nice  for  a  change  to  go 
inland  a  little." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Miss  Thorne,  cau- 
tiously, for  she  had  the  idea  of  London  and 
George  Williams  before  her  eyes.  "And 
have  you  no  preference  for  any  place  in 
particular?" 

"I  was  thinking  that  a  little  tour  in  the 
midland  counties,  aunt,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection that  is  —  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  my  love,  of  course," 
said  Miss  Thorne,  much  relieved.  "I 
think  it  would  be  veiy  pleasant  indeed." 

"And  particularly  .  .  .  shire,  — "  and 
here  the  diplomatic  Kathleen  mentioned 
the  name  of  the  county  in  which  Ashcote 
was  situated.  "  They  say  it  contains  such 
beautiful  scenery.  I  have  been  reading 
about  it  in  « Jones's  English  Guide-book.' " 

"Jones's  English  Guide-book!  why, 
where  did  you  get  hold  of  that?  " 

"  Among  the  old  books  in  the  top  room. 
I  have  been  rummaging  there  all  morn- 
ing." 

"Indeed,  my  dear!"  said  Miss  Thorne, 
more  relieved  than  ever  on  finding  that 
Kathleen  had  not  been  passing  her  solitary 
hours  in  musing  on  George  Williams. 
"What  a  funny  way  of  spending  a  morn- 
ing !  " 

"  A  very  pleasant  way,  auntie,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  See,  I  have  brought  the  book 
down  to  show  you  what  it  says  about 
.  .  .  shire.  Just  look.  «...  shire, 
bounded  on  the  N.,'— and  so  on,  we  needn't 
read  that,  —  and  then  there's  a  bit  about 
acres  and  population  (as  if  anybody  wanted 
to  know!)  we'll  pass  that  too.  Here's  the 
place.  ' .  .  .  shire  is  a  county  which  the 
hand  of  civilization  and  the  hand  of  Nature 
have  combined  to  render  attractive,  alike 
to  the  student  of  humanity  who  would 
make  acquaintance  with  modern  life  as  it 
presents  itself  in  those  busy  haunts  of  men, 
Irntown  and  Colville,  or  with  the  relics  of 
mediaeval  existence  in  the  crumbling  spires 
of  Olclminster  and  Mouksbury,  and  to  the 
pale  valetudinarian  who  would  seek  health 
among  the  glittering  crowds  that  infest 
Springton  Spa,  —  that  gay  resort  of  fashion 
which  has  been  justly  termed  the  queen  of 
inland  watering-places.'  Only  fancy  what 
an  interesting  county  to  travel  in ! " 


"Yes,  my  dear.  Well,  suppose  we  try 
Springton  for  a  few  weeks  ?  " 

"Oh!  not  just  yet,  auntie  dear.  I'm 
quite  tired  of  watering-places  for  the  pres- 
ent. No,  what  I  have  set  my  heart  on  is  to ' 
rusticate  for  a  while  in  some  sweet,  retired 
little  country  town  where  we  can  come  and 
go  as  we  like  without  being  teased  with 
social  restraints.  And  I  think  I  have  found 
just  the  place  that  would  suit  us.  Look 
here,  aunt.  'Ashcote,  a  small  town  in 
.  .  .  shire,  10  miles  from  Colville,  and  16 
from  Springton  Spa'  (very  centrally  sit- 
uated, you  see).  'Pop.  at  the  last  census,' 
and  so  on.  « Ashcote  is  prettily  located  on 
the  declivity  of  one  of  the  spurs  of  the 
Ledbeck  range,  has  a  bracing  and  salubri- 
ous climate,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  picturesque  and  richly  wooded  district. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  Northington  Park, 
lying  S.E.  of  the  town,  are  among  the  old- 
est in  the  county.  Ashcote  is  reached 
from  London  by  railway  to  Brentvvorth, 
four  miles  distant,  thence  by  omnibus  or 
private  conveyance.'  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  charming  little  place?  and  so  con- 
venient." 

"Not  very  convenient,  I  am  afraid,  Kath- 
leen. Four  miles  from  a  railway !  It  must 
be  very  out-of-the-way." 

"That  is  the  very  thing  that  makes  it  so 
delightful.  Railways  and  stations  and  all 
that  are  such  horrid  stereotyped  concerns, 
—  it  will  be  a  perfect  relief  to  get  away 
from  them  for  a  little.  Now  do  say  yes, 
aunt,  there's  a  darling." 

Miss  Thorne  was  in  great  perplexity. 
She  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  burying 
herself  and  her  niece  alive  in  such  a  hole  as 
this  Ashcote  must  be,  and  yet  it  seemed  so 
good  a  sign  for  Kathleen  to  be  interesting 
herself  in  the  prospect  of  a  journey,  and 
the  choice  of  a  place  of  sojourn,  that  she 
felt  very  reluctant  to  thwart  her. 

"  You  appear  to  have  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  the  place,  my  dear,  but  surely  we  might 
find  another  quite  as  pretty  and  much  more 
convenient.  How  are  we  to  do  about  ac- 
commodation in  such  a  retired  little  spot, 
for  instance?  I  don't  suppose  they  lay 
themselves  out  for  many  visitors." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  we  are  sure  to  get  rooms 
somewhere,  if  it  is  only  in  a  roadside  cot- 
tage. It  would  be  delicious  to  live  in  a 
darling  little  cottage  with  honey-suckle  and 
clematis  clustering  round  the  windows. 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  aunt,  we'll  send 
Parkins  there  to-morrow  to  see  what  is  to 
be  had." 

Parkins  was  the  name  of  the  man  in 
black. 

"It  would  be  much  nicer  if  you  would 
make  up  your  mind  to  go  to  Springton,  my 
dear,"  pleaded  Miss  Thorne,  with  a  sup- 
pressed shudder  at  the  notion  of  the  honey- 
suckle and  clematis. 

"Then  I  would  rather  stop  where  we 
are,"  said  Kathleen,  pouting,  —  "a  great 
deal  rather.  Well,  well,  I  have  borne  it  a 
long  time  already,  —  I  dare  say  I  can  bear  it 
a  little  longer.  Only  I  fancied  that  a  little 
country  life  would  do  me  good,  and  we 
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could  have  gone  on  to  Springton  afterward. 
But  it  does  not  in  the  least  signify." 

With  this  she  folded  her  hands  and  put 
on  her  most  martyr-like  air.  It  had  the 
desired  effect  directly.  Miss  Thome  looked 
very  much  frightened,  and  yielded  at  once. 

"Oh!  if  you  are  so  bent  on  it  as  that,  my 
love,  we  will  try  Ashcote,  of  course.  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  a  delightful  place." 

"And  when  do  you  say  we  may  go?" 
asked  Kathleen,  following  up  her  advan- 
tage. 

"As  soon  as  ever  we  can,  dear.  I  will 
send  Parkins  to-morrow." 

" Then  that  is  settled! "  exclaimed  Kath- 
leen, springing  from  her  chair  delightedly. 
"How  charming  it  will  be!  You  dear, 
darling  auntie,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 
you." 

And,  unable  to  contain  herself,  she  rushed 
up  and  gave  Miss  Thome  a  kiss. 

That  "lady  was  very  much  surprised  at 
such  unwonted  effusion,  and  in  proportion 
to  her  surprise  was  her  gratification.  It 
looked  as  if  Kathleen  was  really  beginning 
to  recover  from  her  infatuation  about  that 
horrible  George  "Williams. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

VENI,    VIDI. 

IT  was  about  a  week  after  the  eventful 
day  just  described,  that,  late  on  a  beautiful 
spring  afternoon,  aia  open  carriage,  contain- 
ing two  ladies  and  a  multiplicity  of  cloaks 
and  railway  rugs,  might  have  been  seen 
approaching  Ashcote  by  the  road  that  led 
from  Brentworth  station.  The  two  ladies 
were  Kathleen  and  Miss  Thome,  on  their 
way  to  take  possession  of  the  quarters 
retained  for  them  by  Parkins. 

They  had  just  reached  the  crest  of  the 
hill  near  the  foot  of  which  Ashcote  was 
situated,  and  had  already  come  in  sight  of 
the  little  town,  or  rather  village  which,  at 
this  distance,  seemed  a  straggling  collec- 
tion of  red-tiled  houses  half  buried  in  trees. 
Who  shall  say  with  what  feelings  Kathleen 
gazed  down  on  those  houses  and  those 
trees,  and  not  only  on  them,  but  on  the 
whole  view  visible  from  this  vantage- 
ground?  The  view  was  a  fine  one  cer- 
tainly, —  bounded  on  one  hand  by  the  long, 
undulating  line  of  the  Ledbecks ;  and  on 
the  other  stretching  away  in  what  seemed 
an  infinite  succession  of  fields  and  woods, 
in  which  every  tint  of  green  alternated 
according  to  the  caprices  of  sun  and  shade, 
and  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  with  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  white  representing  a 
village  or  farm-house,  or  a  long,  gray  streak 
representing  a  bit  of  turnpike  road.  But, 
however  beautiful  the  scene  may  have 
been,  it  can  scarcely  have  merited  the 
extravagant  admiration  of  Kathleen,  who, 
remembering  how  often  the  eyes  of  her 
George's  father  must  have  rested  on  it, 
inwardly  pronounced  it  the  finest  to  be 
found  within  the  four  seas. 


As  they  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  Ash- 
cote, she  became  so  intent  on  gazing  at  the 
landscape  before  her,  so  absorbed  in  specu- 
lating as  to  which  of  the  distant  clusters  of 
trees  lying  beyond  the  town  might  mark  the 
site  of  Northington  Park,  that  she  had  no 
attention  to  spare  for  objects  closer  at  hand. 
She  was  presently  aroused,  however,  by  the 
voice  of  her  aunt  remarking :  — 

"  What  splendid  old  trees  these  are,  to  be 
sure !  They  belong  to  some  gentleman's 
park,  evidently." 

Kathleen  looked,  and  immediately  became 
aware  that  the  road  they  were  descending 
no  longer  lay  between  hedges  as  heretofore, 
but  was  skirted  on  one  side  by  a  massive 
stone  wall,  above  which  projected  a  net- 
work of  gnarled  trunks  and  branches  and 
tender  young  April  foliage  that  shimmered 
in  the  level  rays  of  the  evening  sun. 

"  Very  splendid,"  she  replied,  in  trembling 
tones.  "Yes,  that  is  a  park,  no  doubt.  I 
wonder  whose  it  can  possibly  be." 

"Perhaps  the  driver  will  be  able  to  tell 
us,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  and  then,  raising  her 
voice,  she  inquired,  "Pray  do  you  know 
what  place  that  is  we  are  passing?  " 

"  That  place?  "  said  the  coachman,  point- 
ing sideways  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
whip,  and  slackening  the  pace  of  his  horses. 
"That  is  Northington  Park,  ma'am.  One 
of  the  finest  places  in  the  county,  as  I've 
often  heerd  them  say  as  ought  to  know." 

Northington  Park !  Kathleen's  heart  beat 
so  fast  that  she  had  absolutely  no  breath  to 
speak,  at  least  with  any  semblance  of  de- 
cent composure.  How  thankful  was  she, 
then,  when  her  aunt  went  on  to  ask  the  very 
question  for  which  she  desired  an  answer. 

"It  seems  a  very  fine  place,  certainly. 
And  do  you  know  whom  it  belongs  to  ?  " 

"  Why  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  I  should  think 
I  did,"  said  the  coachman,  looking  over  his 
shoulder  as  though  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion. "It's  old  Mr.  Northington's,  —  I 
thought  'most  every  body  knew." 

Old  Mr.  Northington's!  The  old  man 
was  alive  still  then !  Alive  still  to  welcome 
his  grandson  and  rightful  heir,  alive  still  to 
have  his  last  days  made  happy  by  George's 
pious  tenderness  and  devotion!  How 
Kathleen's  heart  beat ! 

"Northington!"  repeated  Miss  Thorne, 
reflectively.  "  I  don't  think  I  know  the 
name." 

"  It's  like  you  come  from  a  distance  then, 
ma'am,"  said  the  coachman,  with  an  air 
of  compassion.  "Northington's  quite  the 
great  family  of  these  parts,  and  has  been 
for  a  hundred  year  and  more." 

Yes,  indeed,  a  great  deal  more,  as  Kath- 
leen could  have  told  him  had  she  chosen. 

"And  of  course  they  keep  a  great  deal 
of  company,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  pondering 
on  the  feasibility  of  getting  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, for  she  was  always  on  the  look- 
out for  opportunities  of  taking  Kathleen 
into  society.  "  There  is  a  Mrs.  Northing- 
ton,  no  doubt?" 

"  Lady  Lavinia  she  was,  ma'am,"  rejoined 
the  coachman,  in  respectful  yet  firm  correc- 
tion of  the  error.  "  But  bless  you,  she  has 
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been  dead  this  ten  year  back,  lias  Lady 
Lavinia." 

Poor  Lady  Laviuia !  So  she  would  never 
know  her  grandson,  —  never  at  least  in 
this  world.  But  she  would  smile  upon  him 
from  heaven,  and  bless  him  for  the  filial 
love  which  he  would  bring  to  cheer  the 
lonely  days  of  her  bereaved  consort. 
Poor  dear  old  man !  What  lonely  days 
they  must  be! 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Miss  Thome,  look- 
ing disappointed.  "  But  there  are  children, 
I  suppose."  The  coachman  shook  his  head. 

"  What,  did  she  leave  no  family  then?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  worse  luck.  There  was  a 
son  once,  as  fine-looking  young  fellow,  I've 
heerd  say,  as  any  you  could  see  in  the 
county,  but  he  was  drowned  going  to  for- 
eign parts." 

Kathleen's  agitation  redoubled.  She  had 
been  sure  of  her  theory  before,  but  here  it 
was  proved  to  demonstration.  Old  Mr. 
Northington's  son  was,  then,  identical  with 
the  husband  of  poor  dead  Margaret,  that 
husband  who  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
had  been  mourned  by  his  friends  as  drowned. 
But  Kathleen  could  tell  them  better  than 
that. 

"Drowned!"  exclaimed  Miss  Thome, 
with  a  shudder.  "  Why,  how  did  that  hap- 
pen?" 

"  It  was  the  ship,  ma'am,  went  down 
with  every  soul  on  board.  The  '  Argus,'  I 
think  was  the  name ;  maybe  you  have  heerd 
tell  on  it." 

"  I  fancy  I  have  —  a  very  long  time  ago —  " 
replied  Miss  Thorne,  with  another  shudder. 

"  What  a  dreadful  thing,  to  be  sure  ! "  . 

"  That's  the  worst  of  going  anywheres 
by  sea,  that  is,"  said  the  coachman,  axiomat- 
ically.  "  Well,  I  never  were  on  the  sea 
myself,  and  I  always  say  I  don't  care  if  I 
never  cro  be.  It's  a  tempting  of  Providence, 
I  calls  it." 

"  So  it  is,"  assented  Miss  Thorne,  looking 
much  impressed,  —  "  so  it  is." 

"And  I  should  like  to  know  what  one 
gets  by  it  after  all.  No,  what  I  say  is, 
give  me  a  good  bit  of  horse-flesh  to  sit  be- 
hind, and  there's  no  kind  of  travelling  fit  to 
hold  a  candle  to  it." 

"Very  true,"  said  Miss  Thorne. 

The  conversation  had  fairly  wandered 
away  from  the  subject  of  the  Northingtons, 
and  Kathleen  in  her  excitement  could  think 
of  nothing  to  say  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  it  back  again.  Indeed, 
there  would  not  have  been  time  to  say 
much  more,  for,  very  soon  after  the  wall 
of  Northington  Park  had  been  left  behind, 
the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  gate  of  Flora 
Cottage,  the  address  which  had  been  given 
them  as  that  of  their  new  abode. 

Flora  Cottage  was  a  very  rustic  residence 
compared  with  the  stately  mansion  which 
the  ladies  had  quitted  that  morning  at 
Stornmouth,  but  it  was  not  a  cottager's 
cottage  by  any  means.  It  was  a  trim  little 
house  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  the 
dwelling  of  a  retired  tradesman  and  his 
wife,  who,  when  they  heard  of  two  ladies 
seeking  lodgings  in  the  neighborhood, 


gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  a  few  pounds,  even  at  the 
expense  of  their  gentility. 

Here  the  travellers  were  received  with 
great  cordiality  by  their  landlady,  a  cosy, 
comfortable-looking  woman  of  middle  age, 
who  showed  them  over  their  quarters,  con- 
sisting of  a  pretty  little  sitting-room  and 
two  bedrooms.  To  her  great  delight,  Kath- 
leen discovered  that  from  the  chamber 
allotted  to  her  a  good  view  was  obtainable 
of  the  trees  of  Northington  Park ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  left  alone,  instead  of  per- 
forming her  toilet,  she  stationed  herself  by 
the  window,  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
those  waving  green  crests,  began  musing 
on  what  she  had  just  heard. 

What  a  sweet,  what  a  holy  task  was  hers ! 
To  go  to  the  childless,  lonely  old  man  who 
dwelt  yonder,  mourning  day  and  night  over 
the  loss  of  his  heir  and  the  impending  ex- 
tinction of  his  ancient  race,  —  to  go  to  him 
and  announce  that  an  heir  lived,  and  in  the 
person  of  his  own  grandson,  his  only  son's 
son.  What  an  inestimable  privilege  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  such  joy  to  that  des- 
olate hearth,  to  have  the  right  of  witnessing 
and  sharing  it !  And  George  —  how  aston- 
ished he  would  be  at  the  message  which 
anon  would  be  flashed  up  the  wires  to  Lon- 
don, bidding  him  hasten  to  a  grandfather's 
arms !  how  much  more  astonished  still  on 
arriving  to  be  told  of  the  broad  acres  and 
ancient  name  that  were  his  inheritance ! 
how  grateful  to  her,  his  Kathleen !  What 
delicious  walks  they  would  have  together 
among  those  venerable  trees  on  whose  sun- 
illumined  tops  she  now  gazed !  Ah !  how 
soon  she  would  meet  him  now, —  and  with 
none  to  scowl  on  their  mutual  flame.  Not  to- 
morrow, —  that  could  scarcely  be,  for  she 
would  not  be  able  to  see  old  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  till  the  morning,  —  but  the  day  after  to- 
morrow probably ;  if  not,  the  day  after  that 
assuredly.  With  what  different  eyes  her 
aunt  would  view  him  now  that  he  was  pro- 
claimed heir  of  all  the  Northingtons !  Now 
that  he  was  proclaimed,  —  she  might  say 
that,  for  was  not  the  thing  as  good  as  done 
already  ? 

With  her  heart  singing  a  paean  of  triumph, 
she  made  a  hasty  toilet  and  betook  herself 
to  the  sitting-room.  She  need  not,  however, 
have  hurried  herself,  for  Miss  Thorne  had 
not  yet  come  down,  and  she  was  free  to 
continue  her  meditations  as  she  chose. 
She  went  to  the  window  and  looked  up  the 
road  in  the  direction  of  Northington  Park. 
A  corner  of  the  boundary  wall  was  just  vis- 
ible, and  she  stood  gazing  at  it  as  though 
the  universe  contained  no  more  interesting 
object.  Was  not  that  wall  part  of  the  pat- 
rimony of  her  George  ? 

As  she  was  thus  occupied,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  room,  and,  Kath- 
leen responding  "  Come  in,"  it  immedi- 
ately afterward  opened  to  admit  the  land- 
lady, Mrs.  Kicketts. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs. 
Rickctts,  coughing  gently  behind  her  hand. 
"  But  I  came  to  ask  at  what  hour  you  would 
please  to  have  tea." 
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"Oh,  I  don't  know.    I  suppose  my  aunt 
would  like  it  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it 


» 

Thank  you,  ma'am.    I  hope    you  find 
every  thing  quite  as  you  like  it." 

"Quite,  thank  you.  Oh,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  be  very  comfortable." 

"I  hope  so,  ma'am.  Any  thing  that  you 
find  not  quite  to  your  liking  I  should  take 
it  a  particular  favor  if  you  would  mention 
it,  for  not  being  used  to  letting  in  a  general 
way  it  don't  come  so  natural  to  us  as  to 
parties  who  do  nothing  else,—  of  course  it's 
not  to  be  expected  that  it  should.  But 
we  will  do  our  best,  ma'am,  and  the  best 
can  do  no  more,  they  say." 

"And  I  am  sure  we  should  not  want 
more,  even  if  you  could  give  it  us.  Every 
thing  seems  delightfully  comfortable,  and 
the  situation  is  charming.  What  pretty 
fields  those  are  across  the  road!  And  up 
that  way  you  have  Northington  Park,  — 
have  you  not  ?  " 

Hypocritical  Kathleen  !  As  if  she  did  not 
know  the  direction  of  Northington  Park  as 
well  as  any  landlady  in  the  world  could  tell 
her!  But  she  felt  as  though  she  could 
never  be  tired  of  hearing  about  it  and  its 
owners,  and  Mrs.  Eicketts  was  just  one  of 
the  good-natured,  friendly  sort  of  persons 
whom  it  is  most  easy  to  draw  out. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  just  so.  And  very  highly 
favored  we  are  for  certain,  to  have  such 
beautiful  grounds  so  handy  to  us,  as  I  know 
you'll  say  when  you  have  been  over  them. 
For  any  respectable  person  may  go  in  and 
walk  there  quite  promiscuous  ;  if  it  was 
public  property  they  couldn't  be  more 
liberal.  I  often  say  what  an  advantage  it 
is  to  have  such  a  place  so  near  us,  ma'am." 

"  It  must  be  a  great  advantage,  certainly. 
What  a  sad  thing  it  was  for  poor  old  Mr. 
Northington  to  lose  his  son  in  that  shock- 
ing way  !  The  driver  was  telling  us  about 
it  as  we  came  along." 

'  '  Poor  young  Mr.  Mortimer  ?  Ah  !  it  was 
dreadful  indeed.  I  remember  about  it  as  if 
it  was  yesterday,  —  what  a  stir  it  made  in 
the  town  to  be  sure  !  And  then  the  terri- 
ble suspense,  you  know,  —  that  was  the 
worst  of  it  almost.  First  waiting  and  wait- 
ing for  news  of  the  vessel  having  got  out  safe, 
and  the  news  never  coining,  —  and  at  last  to 
h<ear  of  the  figure-head  being  picked  up  by 
another  ship,  —  oh,  it  was  fearful  !  " 

"Most  fearful,"  hoarsely  commented 
Kathleen,  who  had  been  hanging  on  the 
landlady's  words  with  breathless  interest. 
"  And  where  was  the  vessel  going  to?  '* 

"  Somewhere  in  the  West  Indies  I  think 
it  was,  ma'am.  Lady  Lavinia  had  a  cousin 
or  nephew,  who  was  governor  or  general  or 
something  out  there,  and  the  poor  young 
gentleman  was  going  to  visit  him.  And 
you  may  fancy  what  a  thing  it  must  have 
been  for  her  and  Mr.  Northington  to  have 
letter  after  letter  from  this  cousin,  or  who- 
ever he  was,  all  to  say  that  Mr.  Mortimer's 
vessel  hadn't  come  in." 

"Indeed,  indeed  it  must  have  been,"  said 
Kathleen,  and  the  tears  almost  came  into 
her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  what  the  poor 


dear  old  couple  must  have  gone  through. 
"They  were  in  a  terrible  state  about  it,  I 
suppose? " 

"Ah!  you  may  well  say  that,  ma'am, — 
they  went  wild  about  it  almost.  It  made  it 
so  much  worse  for  them  to  bear,  you  see, 
knowing  that  they  had  sent  him  away 
against  his  will,  as  I  may  say." 

"Against  his  will?"  inquired  Kathleen, 
tremulously. 

"Well,  that's  how  the  story  goes,  you 
know,  ma'am,  though  I  couldn't  answer  for 
certain  how  true  it  may  be.  What  folks  said 
at  the  time, —  but  of  course  you  will  please 
not  let  it  go  further,  —  what  folks  said  at 
the  time  was  that  the  poor  young  gentle- 
man had  taken  a  fancy  to  some  dress- 
maker's girl  who  had  been  up  at  the  house, 
working  for  Lady  Lavinia,  and  that  it  was 
in  order  to  get  her  out  of  his  head  they 
were  so  set  on  sending  him  away  for  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  Kathleen,  more  trem- 
ulously than  ever.  How  wonderfully  the 
details  necessary  to  the  complete  under- 
standing of  the  dead  woman's  letter  were 
being  one  by  one  supplied !  and  how  ex- 
actly each  fitted  in  with  what  she  knew 
already !  And  so  this  was  why  young  Mor- 
timer had  concealed  his  marriage  from  his 
parents ;  this  was  why  poor  Margaret  had 
addressed  them  as  one  who  had  fallen  un- 
der their  displeasure. 

"  That's  only  how  the  gossips  talked,  you 
know,  ma'am ;  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
in  it  after  all.  Mr.  Northington  and  Lady 
Lavinia  never  spoke  a  word  of  such  a  thing 
of  course ;  it  was  for  his  health,  they  said, 
and  very  likely  it  was,  for  he  had  never 
been  strong  from  a  child.  Children  who 
are  made  a  fuss  about  never  are  strong,  I 
think.  And  the  fuss  that  was  made  about 
him,  — why,  to  see  how  they  went  on,  you 
would  *have  said  they  thought  there  was  no 
boy  like  him  in  the  world.  Indeed,  I  believe 
poor  old  Mr.  Northington  thinks  so  still ; 
he  has  had  a  monument  put  up  to  Mr.  Mor- 
timer in  the  church,  and  sometimes  on  Sun- 
days I  see  him  sit  staring  at  it  with  his 
poor  old  head  shaking  as  if  it  had  got  St. 
Vitus's  dance." 

The  tears  came  into  Kathleen's  eyes  in 
good  earnest  now, —  tears  not  all  of  sorrow, 
but  partly  of  gladness  at  the  thought  of  the 
consolation  which  she  was  to  be  the  means 
of  bringing  to  this  heart-broken  old  man. 
Ah!  how  gratefully,  how  joyfully  would  she 
be  welcomed  within  the  walls  of  yonder 
bereaved  home ! 

"  What  a  sad,  solitary  life  his  must  be !  " 
she  murmured,  turning  away  to  conceal  her 
emotion.  "To  be  left  in  his  old  age  with- 
out wife  or  child,  —  how  dreadful  it  must 
be!" 

"Ah!  it  must  indeed,  poor  old  gentle- 
man. I'm  sure  I  often  say  I  don't  know 
how  he  would  get  along  at  all  if  it  was  not 
for  Mr.  Hugo." 

Kathleen  started.  "  Mr.  Hugo?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"Young  Mr.  Northington,  ma'am;  Hugo 
is  his  Christian  name,  you  know.  The 
nephew  of  old  Mr.  Northington  he  is,  and 
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pretty  well  the  same  as  a  son,  I  should  say, 
for  he's  always  about  the  place  looking 
after  the  property,  —  not  that  that  is  any 
particular  credit,  for  of  course  it  will  be 
his  own  some  day,  — and  taking  care  of  the 
old  gentleman  a  great  deal  more  like  a  son 
than  a  nephew." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Thome  entered  the 
room,  and  Kathleen  had  no  opportunity  of 
asking  further  questions  for  the  present. 
But  whether  she  had  had  such  an  opportu- 
nity or  not,  it  is  doubtful  whether  she 
could  have  used  it,  so  completely  had  she 
been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  mention  of 
this  Mr.  Hugo.  The  surprise  was  not 
pleasant,  but  quite  the  reverse,  having 
something  of  the  same  effect  on  her  as  an 
unexpected  plunge  into  cold  water.  She 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  this  Mr. 
Hugo  would  give  her  trouble. 

It  was  really  very  hard.  Just  as  she  had 
been  flattering  herself  that  her  way  lay 
smooth  before  her, — that  she  would  be 
received  with  open  arms  by  her  George's 

grandfather  as  the  bringer  of  new  life  and 
ope,  —  to  be  told  that  a  false  heir  was 
already  installed  in  his  favor,  looking  after 
the  property  as  its  future  owner,  hovering 
about  the  old  man's  person,  and  holding  it 
as  it  were  in  his  clutches !  Just  as  she  had 
regarded  the  victory  as  already  won,  to 
find  before  her  the  prospect  of  a  battle! 
For  she  felt  a  presentiment  that  this  inter- 
loper of  whom  she  had  just  heard  would 
not  be  got  to  relinquish  his  gripe  of  the  fair 
acres  of  Northington  Park  without  resist- 
ance. Well,  if  there  must  be  a  battle,  a 
battle  there  must  be.  But  it  was  very 
hard. 


CHAPTEE  XVII.  . 

THE    CAMPAIGN    OPENED. 

THE  next  morning  came,  —  the  morning 
to  which  Kathleen  had  been  looking  for- 
ward with  such  jubilant  confidence  before 
she  heard  the  name  which  had  so  disturbed 
her  calculations, — and  brought  with  it  bright 
sunshine  and  an  unclouded  sky.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Hugo,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  going  up 
to  Northington  Park  before  breakfast,  and 
seeking  the  decisive  interview  with  the 
old  man  while  Miss  Thome  was  still  in  her 
chamber.  But,  Mr.  Hugo  being  in  the  case, 
she  judged  it  better  to  be  circumspect,  and 
reconnoitre  the  position  a  little  before  go- 
ing further. 

Nothing  was  done  till  after  breakfast 
(and,  Miss  Thorne  being  fatigued  with  her 
journey,  the  breakfast  was  very  late  that 
morning),  when  Kathleen  took  the  first 
step  toward  her  object  by  suggesting  a 
turn  in  Northington  Park.  To  this  Miss 
Thome  assented,  the  more  readily  as  the 
proposal  did  not  involve  a  long  walk,  to 
which  she  professed  herself  utterly  unequal, 
and  a  little  before  noon  the  t\vo  ladies  made 


their  entry  within  the  precincts  of  the 
venerable  domain. 

How  mightily  was  Kathleen  agitated  as 
she  found  herself  actually  treading  the 
patrimony  of  her  George,  actually  passing 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  trees  which 
had  sheltered  the  home  of  his  race  for  so 
many  centuries  1  With  what  emotions  of 
pride  and  tenderness  did  she  gaze  around 
her,  feeling  that  all  she  saw  was  his  inheri- 
tance, and  acknowledging  to  herself  that  it 
was  worthy  of  him ! 

She  would  have  been  very  exacting  for 
her  betrothed,  certainly,  if  she  had  not  been 
willing  to  acknowledge  as  much  of  North- 
ington Park.  The  ancient  trees,  whose 
wide-spreading  branches  met  the  eye  on 
every  side,  would  in  themselves  have 
sufficed  to  make  it  a  fine  old  place,  but  they 
did  not  constitute  its  only  claim  to  admira- 
tion. Lying  on  the  side  of  the  hill  which 
sloped  down  to  Ashcote,  the  sight  was 
naturally  picturesque,  and  its  picturesque- 
ness  had  fortunately  been  respected  by  the 
good  taste  of  successive  owners.  The  orig- 
inal inequalities  of  the  soil  had  not  all 
been  improved  away;  the  borders  of  the 
foot-paths,  and  of  a  little  rivulet  which  ran 
through  the  grounds,  breaking  here  and 
there  in  its  downward  course  into  a  tiny 
waterfall,  were  trimmed  with  a  judicious 
art  which  did  not  render  itself  too  con- 
spicuous. Altogether  there  was  a  look  of 
rustic  wildness  about  the  place  not  often 
found  compatible  with  so  entire  an  absence 
of  any  suggestion  of  neglect. 

Leaving  the  carriage-road  which  wound 
upward  from  the  gate-keeper's  lodge  through 
an  avenue  of  trees,  Kathleen  and  her  aunt 
wandered  on  among  a  labyrinth  of  pleasant 
foot-paths,  —  now  through  a  romantic  glade 
where  the  scarcely  yet  unfurled  spring 
foliage  made  a  scanty  canopy  of  green  over 
their  heads,  now  athwart  a  bright  stretch 
of  sun-lit  turf,  the  smoothness  of  which 
showed  the  care  bestowed  on  it,  now  by  the 
brink  of  the  tumbling  little  stream,  —  their 
wanderings  apparently  governed  by  no  plan 
except  that  of  amusing  themselves.  But 
all  the  time  Kathleen  took  care  that  they 
should  on  the  whole  keep  an  upward  direc- 
tion, and  the  result  was  that  their  progress 
was  finally  stopped  by  a  wire  fence  which 
railed  off  one  part  of  the  park  from  the 
other.  From  this  point  they  obtained  for 
the  first  time  a  view  of  the  house,  a  fine 
old  Elizabethan  building  of  gray  freestone, 
standing  some  way  back  within  the  en- 
closure, with  a  broad  terrace  in  front,  and 
in  front  of  that  again  a  flower-garden.  The 
house  appeared  worthy  of  the  park,  and 
Kathleen's  heart  beat  high  as  she  contem- 
plated its  stately  outlines. 

"What  a  splendid  old  place!"  she  ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically.  "  The  very  beau- 
ideal  of  an  antique  English  home!  Oh! 
look,  dear  aunt,  and  admire  with  me." 

"Yes,  a  nice  place,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  a 
little  more  peevishly  than  was  usual  with 
her.  "But,  Kathleen,  what  are  we  to  do? 
Here  we  are  stopped,  you  see,  and  if  we 
can't  get  home  this  way  we  shall  have  to 
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walk  back  every  step  that  we  have  come 
already.    Isn't  it  dreadful  ?" 

"  I  knew  we  should  have  to  do  that,  said 
Kathleen,  who  had  a  better  idea  than  Miss 
Thome  of  topography,  or  at  all  events  of  the 
topography  of  Northington  Park.  "But  never 
mind*  aunt  dear,  it  will  all  be  down  hill." 

"  I  can't  help  minding.  If  you  only  knew 
how  fatigued  I  feel !  " 

"  I  am  so  sorry  for  that,  but  you  mustn't 
think  about  it.  Here  is  my  arm,  auntie ;  we 
shall  soon  get  home." 

"With  a  last  lingering  look  at  the  house, 
and  a  feeling  that  she  had  at  all  events  got 
something  for  her  pains  by  having  obtained 
so  near  a  view  of  it,  Kathleen  drew  her 
aunt's  arm  through  her  own,  and  the  pair 
turned  to  retrace  their  steps. 
'  But  this  was  more  easily  said  than  done. 
The  paths  were  many  and  confusing,  and 
the  ladies  soon  found  'that  they  had  missed 
their  way,  and  were  returning  by  a  very 
much  longer  route  than  that  by  which  they 
had  come.  Poor  Miss  Thome,  who  was 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  journey,  grumbled  not  a  little  at 
the  discovery. 

"  So  tired  as  I  am  —  it  is  really  most  try- 
ing. You  ought  to  have  taken  more  notice 
of  the  way,  Kathleen,  when  you  were  drag- 
ging me  on  so  far.  Such  a  hot  day  too,  —  and 
with  my  winter  cloak  on,  —  I  declare  I  am 
ready  to  drop." 

"  Poor,  dear  auntie !  It  was  very  stupid  of 
me,  to  be  sure.  Look,  there  is  a  seat  at  the 
corner  yonder,  —  suppose  we  sit  down  for 
a  bit?  And  a  little  way  further  some 
gardening  work  is  going  on,  do  you  see? 
There  is  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  shrubs  that 
they  are  cutting  or  planting  or  something. 
It  is  tiresome  the  gardener  should  have 
gone  away,  or  we  could  have  asked  him  to 
direct  us,  but  if  we  only  wait  a  little  he  is 
sure  to  come  back  again.  Come,  do  sit 
clown,  aunt ;  you  can't  catch  cold  on  a  day 
like  this,  you  know." 

Miss  Thome  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  sat  down  with  a  sigh  on  an  un- 
comfortable rustic  bench  which  was  placed 
near  a  corner  made  by  two  paths  crossing 
each  other.  Kathleen  seated  herself  too, — 
a  great  deal  more  glad,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
of  the  opportunity  of  remaining  a  little 
longer  in  the  grounds  of  Northington  Park 
than  sorry  for  Miss  Thome's  discomfort. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  have  haunted 
them  all  day. 

They  had  not  been  seated  long  when  an 
old  apple-cheeked  man  with  a  spade  ap- 
peared coming  toward  them,  —  evidently 
the  absent  gardener  returning  to  his  work. 
He  looked  rather  hard  at  them  as  he  passed, 
strangers  not  being  very  frequent  in  Ash- 
cote  or  its  neighborhood,  and  touched  his 
hat  respectfully;  whereupon  Miss  Thorne 
inquired :  — 

"  Oh !  will  you  please  tell  us  which  is  the 
nearest  way  back  to  the  town  ?  " 

"Which  I  will  with  pleasure,  mum," 
replied  the  gardener,  with  much  affability, 
stopping  and  indicating  the  way  with  his 
spade.  "  Right  along  the  path  you  see  afore 


you,  mum,  and  then  the  first  to  the  right, 
—  it  will  take  you  to  the  gate  in  no  time." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Kathleen,  plung- 
ing into  the  conversation,  for  she  was 
determined  not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of 
talking  with  a  retainer  of  the  family.  "  It 
was  very  stupid  of  us  to  lose  our  way,  but 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  been  here. 
What  a  magnificent  old  place  it  is !  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  don't  think  you'll  see  a  many 
such,"  said  the  gardener,  scratching  his 
head  and  looking  round  him  approvingly. 
"  Some  of  the  finest  trees  in  England  we 
have  got  here,  miss;  that's  a  well-known 
fact." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  anybody  can  see  that,  — 
we  have  been  so  admiring  them.  And  how 
beautifully  the  grounds  are  laid  out!  I 
never  saw  any  thing  like  it." 

"  We  takes  a  pride  in  keeping  everything 
up  nice,  miss,"  said  the  gardener,  looking 
much  gratified.  "  As  old  master  often  says 
to  me,  *  Popple,'  says  he,  — that's  me,  you 
know,  ladies,  — '  Popple,'  says  he,  *  we  found 
every  thing  as  it  ought  to  be,'  says  he, 
'  and  we  shall  leave  it  as  it  ought  to  be,'  he 
says.  And  to  that  I  always  makes  one  an- 
swer, —  'Look  at  it,  sir,'  says  I ;  « is  it  as  it 
ought  to  be,  or  not?  '  That's  what  I  always 
says,  and  master  he  smiles,  and  I  smiles, 
and  there's  an  end  on  it." 

Kathleen  was  considering  what  she  should 
say  to  Mr.  Popple  that  should  extract  some 
mere  definite  information  regarding  his 
employer  than  was  involved  in  this  anec- 
dote, when  she  suddenly  discovered  him 
staring  very  hard  over  her  shoulder  in  the 
direction  of  his  wheelbarrow.  Before  she 
had  time  to  look  and  see  what  had  attracted 
his  attention,  he  broke  away,  saying,  hasti- 
ly:— 

"  Beg  pardon,  ladies,  but  it's  master  and 
Mr.  Hugo,  aud  I  see  they  want  to  speak  to 
me." 

With  wildly  palpitating  pulses  Kathleen 
turned  her  head,  and  saw,  standing  a  little 
way  behind  her  in  contemplation  of  the 
shrubs  in  the  wheelbarrow,  two  gentlemen, 
an  old  and  a  young  one. 

Their  faces  were  turned  in  her  direction, 
so  that,  though  they  were  standing  a  little 
distance,  sheliad  on  the  whole  a  good  view 
and  in  a  few  seconds  had  stamped  the  fea- 
tures of  both  indelibly  on  her  memory.  The 
appearance  of  the  old  man  she  was  delight- 
ed with;  he  looked  so  reverend  with  his 
white  hair  and  tall  figure  slightly  bent  with 
years,  and  at  the  same  time  so  dependent 
on  the  aid  of  others  as  he  glanced  ever  and 
anon  at  his  nephew  for  advice,  that  she  felt 
simultaneously  overflowing  with  venera- 
tion and  compassion.  She  absolutely 
yearned  for  the  time  when  she  should  have 
the  right  to  approach  that  dear  old  man 
with  filial  respect  and  love,  and  support  his 
weakness  with  her  youthful  strength. 

But  the  appearance  of  the  young  man  im- 
pressed her  with  very  different  feelings. 
She  had  hardly  glanced  at  him  when  she  felt 
assured  that,  he  was  his  uncle's  evil  genius. 
He  was  what  most  people  would  probably 
call  rather  handsome  than  otherwise,  — 
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with  dark- chestnut  hair,  large,  somewhat 
sleepy,  brown  eyes,  speciously  good-natured 
looking  mouth,  tall  figure,  and  gracefully 
easy  carriage.  But  Kathleen  did  not  like  him ; 
there  was  something  about  his  whole  manner 
which  put  her  on  her  guard,  which  made 
her  instinctively  feel  that  the  good-nature 
was  only  another  name  for  supreme  indiffer- 
ence to  every  body's  interest  save  his  own, 
which  warned  her  that  his  gracful  ease  of 
bearing  was  but  a  development  of  arrogance 
and  usurping  pride.  She  had  hardly  begun 
to  look  when  she  saw  him  throw  away  the 
fragment  of  a  cigar,  and  she  almost  shud- 
dered as  she  saw,  for  in  the  supercilious 
scorufulness  of  the  gesture  which  accom- 
panied the  action  she  felt  that  she  had  the 
key  to  his  whole  character. 

The  more  she  looked  at  him  — and  she 
continued  looking  long  —  the  more  con- 
firmed she  became  in  her  first  impression. 
His  very  attitude  was  distasteful  to  her  as 
he  stood  issuing  his  instructions  to  Popple 
with  an  air  of  sovereignty,  occasionally 
pointing  to  a  tree  or  a  shrub  with  an  evi- 
dent sense  of  assured  proprietorship.  She 
could  not  hear  what  was  said,  but  she 
could  see  that  almost  all  the  directions 
given  were  given  by  the  young  man,  and 
that  the  poor  old  man  only  now  and  then 
acquiesced  with  a  smile  of  assent.  Yes,  he 
evidently  had  it  all  his  own  way,  this  inso- 
lent interloper,  this  rival  of  her  George. 

As  she  was  thinking  thus  and  staring  at 
hira  with  afl  her  might,  her  head  turned 
painfully  round  so  as  to  obtain  a  better 
view,  she  suddenly  found  that  he  had  be- 
come aware  of  her  observation  and  that 
their  eyes  had  met.  She  could  not  with- 
draw hers,  feeling  under  a  kind  of  spell, 
and  returned  his  look  with  a  defiant  gaze. 
But  what  was  her  mortification  when  she 
saw  hira  after  a  moment  turn  away  his  head 
with  what  seemed  like  a  half-suppressed 
smile  of  amusement!  Apparently  the  ex- 
pression of  defiance  had  been  quite  lost  on 
him,  and  he  took  her  for  some  ignorant 
country-girl,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  such 
rustics,  was  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  grand 
people  in  whose  unwonted  presence  she 
found  herself.  Abominable  I  Well,  it  was 
a  comfort  to  think  he  would  know  better 
some  day. 

He  stopped  for  some  minutes  longer  talk- 
ing to  Popple,  and  then,  giving  his  arm  to 
his  uncle,  resumed  his  way,  passing  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  bench  where  Kathleen  and 
her  aunt  sat,  without  ever  vouchsafing  a 
glance  in  their  direction.  He  had  forgotten 
all  about  the  ignorant  country-girl,  clearly. 
Ah!  if  he  could  only  guess  what  had 
brought  her  to  Ashcote,  perhaps  he  might 
have  condescended  to  feel  some  scintilla  of 
interest  in  her !  But,  as  it  was,  he  never  so 
much  as  looked  over  his  shoulder  toward 
where  she  was  sitting,  and  she  knew  it,  for 
she  followed  him  and  his  uncle  with  her 
eyes  until  they  were  put  of  sight.  How 
completely  he  had  taken  possession  of  the 
old  man,  to  be  sure !  Some  people  might 
have  thought  it  was  from  dutifulness  that 
he  was  supporting  him  so  carefully,  but 


Kathleen  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  mere 
outward  show,  and  longed  as  she  had  never 
longed  for  any  thing  before,  to  rescue  that 
venerable  man  from  such  degrading  thral- 
dom. 

Popple  continued  hard  at  work  as  long  as 
his  employers  were  in  sight,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  visitors  to  apologize  for  leav- 
ing them  so  abruptly. 

"  I  ax  your  pardon,  ladies,  I'm  sure,  but 
you  see,  sitiwated  as  I  am,  I  aint  exactly 
my  own  master  like.  That's  the  nearest  way 
out,  as  you  was  'quiring  arter,  down  there 
where  you  seed  them  gentlemen  going." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  answered  Miss  Thome. 
"  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Northington  him- 
self, I  think  you  said  ?  How  very  infirm  he 
looks,  poor  old  gentleman !  " 

"  That's  'cause  he's  been  laid  up  through 
the  winter,  you  see,  mum,  — he'll  soon  pick 
up  now  the  weather's  coming  in  warm 
again.  « Popple,'  he  often  says  to  me,  says 
he,  '  I  come  out  with  the  flowers,'  he  says. 
Which  he  does,  mum,  and  will  sit  out  sun- 
ning himself  for  hours  together  sometimes. 
Oh,  there's  plenty  of  life  left  in  old  master, 
though  you  mightn't  think  it  to  look  at 
him." 

After  a  few  minutes  more  of  general  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Popple,  who  seemed  to 
consider  that  by  his  readiness  to  direct 
them  he  had  established  an  indefinite  claim 
on  their  society,  the  ladies  rose  to  resume 
their  way  home.  Following  the  path  which 
had  been  indicated,  they  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  gate  by  which  they  had  entered,  just 
in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  gentleman 
passing  out  and  taking  the  direction  of  the 
town. 

"  Why,  that  is  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  Mr.  Northington  just  now,"  remarked 
Miss  Thorne. 

"  I  — I  think  it  is,"  replied  Kathleen,  ner- 
vously, for  she  had  recognized  him  even  be- 
fore her  aunt.  "  I  wonder  what  he  has 
done  with  his  poor  old  uncle." 

"His  uncle!  Is  it  his  uncle?  Oh!  left 
him  behind  somewhere  or  other,  I  sup- 
pose." 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the  gate 
themselves,  and  Kathleen,  looking  eagerly 
about  for  traces  of  the  old  man,  cast  her 
eyes  on  a  sunny  gravel-walk  which  ran  un- 
der .the  inner  circle  of  the  boundary  wall. 
And  then  her  heart  beat  quickly,  for,  a  little 
way  up  this  path,  she  saw  old  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  sitting  by  himself  on  a  garden-seat 
placed  close  under  the  shelter  of  the  wall, 
basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
streamed  full  upon  him. 

What  would  she  not  have  given  at  that 
instant  to  be  disembarrassed  of  Miss 
Thome's  company !  There  sat  the  old 
man,  the  grandfather  of  her  George,  alone, 
and  for  a  time  released  from  the  malignant 
vigilance  of  his  tyrant,  —  a  conjuncture,  she 
felt  assured,  which  was  of  rare,  almost  un- 
precedented, occurrence.  And  this  oppor- 
tunity, so  favorable  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  though  Providence  must  have  made  it 
for  her,  she  was  unable  to  use,  because  she 
herself  was  under  the  dominion  of  Miss 
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Thome.  She  had  never  been  so  tantalized 
in  her  life.  But  it  was  necessary  to  submit, 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  composure,  and 
walk  home  quietly  with  no  sign  of  the 
tempest  of  agitation  raging  at  her  heart. 

Her  patience  was  destined  to  be  soon  re- 
warded. On  reaching  home,  which  they  did 
in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  her  aunt  de- 
clared herself  to  be  so  tired  with  the  walk 
and  the  heat  of  the  weather  that  she  would 
go  to  her  own  room  and  lie  down.  Kath- 
leen, thus  left  to  her  own  resources,  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.  It  was  possible 
that  old  Mr.  Northington  might  have  gone 
away  (though  she  remembered  with  satis- 
faction what  Popple  had  said  of  his  habits)  ; 
it  was  possible  that  his  nephew  might  have 
come  back  to  him ;  but  at  all  events  it  was 
her  clear  duty  to  return  and  take  her  chance 
of  finding  him  still  alone.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity, once  missed,  might  never  occur 
again. 

Miss  Thorne  had  not  been  in  her  own 
room  two  minutes  when  Kathleen  was  out 
of  the  house  and  speeding  on  her  road  back 
to  Northington  Park.  The  way  was  short, 
but  it  seemed  to  her  almost  interminable, 
so  fearful  was  she  of  letting  the  favorable 
crisis  escape  unimproved.  At  last,  breath- 
less with  haste  and  eagerness,  she  passed 
through  the  gates  of  the  park,  and  looked 
anxiously  up  the  walk  where  the  garden- 
seat  stood  under  the  shelter  of  the  sunny 
wall.  Thank  Heaven,  the  opportunity  was 
not  lost ! 

There  the  old  man  still  sat,  and  sat  alone. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

OLD  MR.  NORTHINGTON. 

WITH  limbs  trembling  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  support  her  weight,  Kathleen 
dragged  herself  toward  the  spot  where  the 
old  man  sat,  leaning  forward  with  his  hands 
clasped  on  his  stick,  and  apparently  lost  in 
mournful  reverie.  On  hearing  her  steps 
sounding  on  the  gravel,  he  looked  up,  and, 
finding  a  lady  so  near,  inclined  his  head 
with  a  stately  old-fashioned  courtesy  which 
would  have  won  her  heart  even  if  it  had 
been  less  tenderly  disposed  toward  him.  A 
little  emboldened  by  the  kindness  of  his 
manner,  she  came  to  a  halt  before  him,  and 
faltered  out  in  a  voice  that  quivered  in  spite 
of  all  her  efforts  :  — 

"  Mr.  Northington,  I  believe  ?  " 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  evidently  in 
great  surprise,  then,  bowing  with  the 
same  old-fashioned  courtesy  as  before,  re- 
plied :  — 

"Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Northington,  and  very 
much  at  your  service.'* 

With  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  rise  ac- 
cording to  his  old-world  notions  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  a  lady,  even  though  a  stranger ; 
but  this  she  would  not  permit. 

"  Oh,  pray,  pray,  do  not  let  me  disturb 
you!  But— but  I  have  something  very 
particular  to  say  to  you  if  you  will  allow 


me  1  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  you  can  think 
of  me !  it  must  all  seem  so  strange !  " 

He  saw  something  of  her  agitation,  and, 
favorably  impressed  by  her  timidity  and  her 
beauty  combined,  smiled  kindly  and  pointed 
to  the  vacant  corner  of  the  seat. 

"I  can't  consent  to  sit  while  a  lady 
stands,"  he  protested.  "Pray  be  seated, 
and. believe  that  I  shall  be  delighted  to  serve 
you  in  any  way  within  my  power." 

Kathleen  obeyed;  she  was  so  over- 
whelmed with  emotion  that  she  could  not 
have  stood  longer  even  if  she  would. 

"  It  is  not  on  my  own  account  that  I  am 
troubling  you,"  she  began,  for  she  could  not 
bear  to  remain  under  even  the  momentary 
suspicion  of  having  sought  the  old  man  to 
ask  his  charity  or  assistance.  "I  have 
come  to  bring  you  word  —  to  tell  you  —  " 

She  paused,  overcome  with  the  difficulty 
of  her  task.  She  dared  not  be  too  hasty, 
for  the  poor  old  man  at  her  side  looked  so 
aged  and  infirm  that  she  feared  to  excite 
him  injuriously  by  announcing  her  good 
tidings  without  sufficient  preparation.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  dared  not  be  too 
slow,  for  was  there  not  that  horrible  Mr. 
Hugo,  whose  return  might  at  any  moment 
be  expected?  With  an  anxious  glance 
around  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  already 
coming,  she  resumed :  — 

"The  fact  is,  there  is  a  — a  person  in 
whom  I  am  very  deeply  interested,  who  — 
who  has  reason  to  believe  himself— oh! 
how  am  I  to  say  it?  —  related' — connected 
by  mysterious  ties  to  your  family.  Ah,  I 
see  you  do  not  understand  me !  " 

The  old  man  certainly  did  not  understand 
her,  and  admitted  as  much  by  a  perplexed 
shake  of  the  head.  Again  she  looked  round 
to  assure  herself  that  no  Mr.  Hugo  was  in 
sight,  and  then,  gaming  energy  from  the 
critical  nature  of  the  occasion,  hastily  un- 
buttoned her  glove. 

"I  have  a  ring  here, — it  may  help  to 
make  you  understand  what  exactly  are  the 
reasons  he  has  for  thinking  —  Look  "  (and 
here  she  drew  from  her  finger  her  precious 
ring,  and  presented  it  to  Mr.  Northington), 
—  "  this  belongs  to  —  to  the  person  I  spoke 
of;  you  will  see  it  is  engraved  with  the 
crest  and  motto  of  your  family." 

Kathleen  had  expected  that  the  exhibition 
of  this  ring  would  interest  the  old  man,  as 
showing  him  that  she  was  not  a  mere  im- 
postor, approaching  him  with  a  trumped-up 
story,  —  as  constituting  in  some  sort  her 
credentials  for  addressing  him ;  but  she  was 
in  no  degree  prepared  for  the  effect  which 
it  actually  produced.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  it  in  his  hands  than  he  fell  into  a 
violent  tremor,  which,  when  he  examined 
the  trinket  closer,  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  almost  feared  to  see  him  swoon 
away  before  her  eyes.  The  blood  rushed 
into  his  withered  cheeks,  then  retreated  and 
left  them  pale  as  ashes,  while  with  quiver- 
ing lips  he  ejaculated :  — 

"This  ring  —  this  ring  —  it  is  the  one  I 
gave  him  when  he  went  away.  I  should 
know  it  among  a  thousand.  He  said  he 
would  always  wear  it  for  my  sake.  Ah! 
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how  well  I  remember !  Mortimer,  my  boy, 
my  boy,  my  Mortimer !  " 

So  the  ring  was  even  a  more  potent  pass- 
port to  the  old  man's  confidence  than  Kath- 
leen had  expected ;  it  had  been  his  own  gift 
to  his  son !  How  glad  she  was  to  find  her 
task  made  so  easy!  though  she  almost 
blamed  herself  for  not  having  taken  this 
possibility  into  consideration  before  bring- 
ing so  painful  a  memento  thus  abruptly  un- 
der his  notice. 

Gazing  into  Kathleen's  face  as  though  he 
would  read  her  inmost  soul,  the  old  man 
bent  forward  with  passionate  eagerness. 

"  Where  did  you  find  it?  Who  gave  it  to 
you?  Was  it  —  was  it—  Oh,  make  haste 
and  tell  me.  Is  he  alive  ?  Has  he  come  back 
to  me  ?  " 

Such  an  expression  of  yearning  affection 
shone  from  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  that  Kath- 
leen felt  her  very  heart  ache  while  she 
shook  her  head,  and  answered  sadly :  — 

"Ah,  no!  Dear  Mr.  Northington,  you 
must  not  think  of  that." 

He  drew  back  quickly  with  a  look  of  in- 
tense disappointment. 

"Ah,  yes,  yes!  I  beg  your  pardon;  I 
might  have  known.  My  boy  was  drowned, 
drowned,  — yes,  drowned,"  he  repeated, 
dwelling  on  the  word  as  though  with  a  de- 
spairing effort  to  realize  the  fact  which  it 
represented. 

"No,  Mr.  Northingtbn,  your  son  is  no 
more,  but  he  was  not  drowned,  and  I  can 
prove  it.  Oh,  if  it  is  any  comfort  to  you  to 
know  it,  be  assured  that  your  dear  son  did 
not  perish  by  a  violent  death,  but  died 
peacefully  in  the  arms  of  one  who  loved  him 
well,  and  who  had  the  best  right  to  soothe 
his  last  moments." 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  with  an  air  of 
hopeless  bewilderment,  and  she  added :  — 

"  Your  son  died  in  the  arms  of  his  wife." 

"  You  are  mistaken ;  my  son  had  no  wife," 
he  replied,  shaking  his  head  feebly. 

"Oh,  hear  me,  Mr.  Northington,  and  I 
will  explain  all!"  Here  she  gave  another 
nervous  glance  round  to  see  that  the  man 
Hugo  was  not  coming,  and,  having  satisfied 
herself,  went  on  with  as  much  calmness  as 
she  could  command.  "You  thought  your 
son  left  England  in  the  *  Argus,'  but  he  did 
not.  He  stayed  behind  and  became  the 
husband  of  his  Margaret." 

"  Margaret !  —  Margaret  Wilson !  —  that 
girl  —  " 

"You  must  forgive  her;  she  has  gone  too 
now.  And  remember  your  only  son  was 
her  husband  and  died  in  her  arms,  with  her 
name  on  his  lips.  You  forgive  them  both, 
do  you  not?" 

"Oh,  I  forgive  —  I  forgive!"  cried  the 
old  man,  stretching  forth  his  arms  as  though 
to  embrace  some  unseen  object.  "  But  why 
did  he  not  tell  me,  oh,  why?  Why  did  he 
let  me  suffer  so  ?  And  why  do  you  come  to 
make  me  suffer  more  now  that  it  is  too 
late?" 

"Because,"  said  Kathleen,  bending  for- 
ward earnestly,  with  such  a  look  as  an 
angel  of  mercy  and  consolation  might  wear 
(and  such  indeed  she  felt  herself  to  be), 
E 


"  because  it  is  not  too  late.  Because  of 
that  marriage  there  was  born  a  son." 

"  A  son ! "  he  repeated,  trembling. 

"Yes,  a  son;  a  son  now  grown  to  be  a 
man,  and  worthy  to  be  called  to  the  high- 
est fortunes.  It  was  from  him  that  I  re- 
ceived the  ring  I  have  shown  you,  and  he 
also  possesses  a  letter  written  by  his  mother 
on  her  death-bed  which  will  prove  all  that  I 
have  said.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Northington, 
he  is  every  thing  that  you  could  —  " 

Before  she  could  say  any  more  she  was 
interrupted  by  a  cry  from  the  old  man,  who, 
clasping  his  hands  together  in  uncon- 
trollable emotion,  exclaimed:  — 

"  My  grandson !  my  grandson ! " 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

MR.   HUGO. 

"MY  grandson!  my  grandson!"  the  old 
man  had  exclaimed. 

Need  it  be  said  how  triumphantly  Kath- 
leen's bosom  thrilled  as  she  heard  her 
George's  rights  thus  receive  explicit  recogni- 
tion ?  So  the  victory  was  won  already,  —  and 
won  how  much  more  easily  and  speedily 
than  that  morning  she  had  dared  to  hope ! 

Long  she  and  the  old  man  remained  sitting 
together  on  that  sunny  garden-seat,  asking 
and  answering  questions  about  George,  — 
as  to  the  causes  which  had  so  long  kept 
him  in  ignorance  of  his  parentage,  his 
mode  of  life  hitherto,  his  present  occupa- 
tion and  place  of  abode,  his  tastes  and 
character,  even  down  to  the  details  of  his 
outward  appearance.  On  each  of  these 
points  Kathleen  told  all  that  she  knew, 
waxing  so  enthusiastic  as  she  came  to  the 
enumeration  of  his  personal  qualities  that 
at  last  it  occurred  to  the  listener  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  so  deep  an  interest. 
Then,  blushing  and  faltering,  she  mur- 
mured forth  her  confession,  and  with  some 
difficulty  the  old  man  succeeded  in  gather- 
ing from  it  that  he  was  addressing  his 
grandson's  betrothed. 

He  received  the  avowal  with  an  affection- 
ate cordiality  which  touched  her  to  the 
heart's  core. 

"You  are  to  be  my  grand-daughter  then?" 
he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile  of  ten- 
der approbation.  "There  was  something 
about  you  I  took  a  fancy  to  the  moment  I 
saw  you,  and  now  I  know  what  it  was. 
And  so  you  are  to  be  my  grand- daughter? 
Well,  well,  tell  him  he  has  made  a  good 
choice  —  a  good  choice.  He  need  not  be 
afraid  of  my  thwarting  him;  no,  no  —  as 
if  I  had  not  had  enough  of  that  already. 
His  poor,  dear  father,  ah!  how  well  I  re- 
member—  But  that  is  not  what  you  are 
to  tell  him,  you  know ;  you  are  to  tell  him 
that  if  I  had  chosen  for  him  I  could  not 
have  chosen  better.  And  so  you  are  to  be 
my  grand-daughter  ?  " 

He  put  out  his  feeble  hand  to  seek  hers. 
She  took  it  gratefully,  and  carried  it  to  her 
lips,  impressing  upon  it  a  long  and  rever- 
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ential  kiss  in  token  of  filial  respect  and 
devotion.  It  was  the  only  sign  she  could 
give  for  her  heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 
But  she  was  not  afraid  of  her  silence  being 
misinterpreted,  for  she  was  conscious  that 
the  old  man  was  as  much  affected  as  her- 
self. That  dear  old  man  —  how  she  loved 
and  venerated  him !  how  she  would  strive, 
by  her  affection,  to  repay  him  for  the  tender 
welcome  which  had  made  her  so  happy ! 

She  was  thinking  thus  when  suddenly 
she  became  aware  of  a  shadow  projected 
across  the  sunny  gravel-walk  before  her, 
and  of  a  voice  — a  harsh,  cold,  sneering 
voice,  as  it  seemed  to  her  —  saying  in  sur- 
prised tones :  — 

"Uncle!" 

She  let  go  the  hand  she  held  with  a  start, 
and  raising  her  eyes  recognized  Mr.  Hugo. 

Kathleen  had  felt  already  that  in  this  man 
she  had  an  enemy,  but  she  felt  it  now  with 
thrice-assured  conviction.  As  she  looked 
up  and  saw  him,  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, eying  her  with  an  expression  made 
up  of  perplexed  scrutiny  and  disdainful 
amusement,  she  understood  that  she  had  to 
do,  not  only  with  a  jealous  and  grasping 
usurper  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  to  make 
his  usurpation  good,  but  with  a  scoffer  at 
all  holy,  pure,  and  generous  emotions. 
Strong  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  the 
justice  of  her  cause,  she  could  not  help 
quailing  at  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
struggle  with  such  a  foe.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  retained  all  the  coolness  which  might 
have  been  looked  for  in  a  character  proof 
against  every  finer  sensibility  of  our  na- 
ture, and,  raising  his  hat  with  an  air  of 
smooth  courtesy,  beneath  which,  however, 
Kathleen  easily  detected  an  under- current 
of  irony,  remarked  politely :  — 

"I  was  not  aware,  uncle,  that  this  lady 
was  a  friend  of  yours." 

Too  much  agitated  to  speak  herself, 
Kathleen  turned  to  the  old  man,  hoping, 
and  yet  scarcely  daring  to  hope,  that  his 
nephew's  presence  might  not  have  utterly 
unnerved  him.  To  her  great  joy  she  found 
that,  though  looking  a  good  deal  disturbed, 
he  was  not  going  to  let  himself  be  intimi- 
dated, for  he  smiled  at  her,  and  once  more 
took  her  hand.  Then,  turning  toward  his 
nephew,  he  began :  — 

"Hugo,  I  have  news  that  will  surprise 
you  very  much,  but  you  must  try  to  be  as 
glad  of  it  as  I  am.  This  young  lady  — 
Miss  St.  Quintin  is  her  name  — has  come 
to  tell  me  that  my  dear  boy  Mortimer  has 
left  a  son." 

With  all  his  imperturbability  of  manner, 
it  was  evident  that  the  young  man  was 
taken  by  surprise.  He  visibly  started,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  pause  of  some  seconds 
that  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
say,  with  a  sardonic  smile  :  — 

"Indeed!  That  is  very  extraordinary, 
certainly.  And  what  evidence  does  Miss 
St.  Quintin  bring  forward  for  so  strange 
an  assertion  ?  " 

Kathleen  turned  upon  the  questioner  with 
a  look  that  ought  to  have  annihilated  him, 
but  the  old  man  was  apparently  disposed  to 


deal  with  his  insolent  Incredulity  more 
leniently,  and  answered  in  his  mild,  quaver- 
ing tones :  — 

"  You  do  not  believe  it,  Hugo,  I  see ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  —  no  doubt  at  all.  She 
has  shown  me  the  ring  I  gave  him  at  part- 
ing, —  I  should  have  known  it  again  any- 
where,—and  then  there  is  a  letter  which 
Margaret  Wilson —  Tell  him,  please,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Kathleen,  for  he  himself 
was  too  much  broken  down  with  emotion 
to  explain  further. 

"  A  letter,"  continued  Kathleen,  looking 
at  her  enemy  with  as  much  firmness  as  she 
could  summon,  "  which  Margaret  Wilson 
addressed  to  Mr.  Northington  and  his  wife 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  from  her  dying 
bed,  to  tell  them  that  their  son  had  been 
her  husband,  and  had  died  in  her  arms. 
He  did  not  sail  in  the  { Argus '  at  all,  but 
remained  in  England  that  he  might  marry 
the  woman  he  loved." 

"Very  singular,  really!  "  said  Hugo,  ele- 
vating his  eyebrows  with  an  expression  of 
scornful  skepticism,  which  made  Kathleen 
feel  that  she  utterly  detested  him.  "And 
pray  may  I  ask  for  a  sight  of  this  wonder- 
ful letter?" 

"It  is  not  here,"  said  Kathleen,  with 
quiet  dignity.  "It  is  in  London,  in  the 
hands  of  its  rightful  owner,  Mr.  Northing- 
ton's  grandson." 

"Oh,  indeed!  the  person  who  calls  him- 
self Mr.  Northington's  grandson.  And  why 
has  not  this  person  shown  himself  sooner? 
It  seems  to  me  rather  late  in  the  day  for 
any  one  to  put  forward  such  a  claim  as  that 
which  you  now  make  on  his  behalf." 

"  The  writer  of  the  letter  died  before  she 
had  time  to  address  it,"  replied  Kathleen, 
controlling,  with  a  violent  effort,  the  right- 
eous anger  which  the  usurper's  insolence 
aroused.  "  It  is  only  by  a  mysterious  series 
of  chances  that  I  have  been  enabled,  at  last, 
to  discover  for  whom  it  was  intended." 

"  Most  curious.  And  may  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  further  inquiring  how  you  come  to 
be  so  remarkably  well  acquainted  with  this 
person's  history  ?  " 

Kathleen  colored,  and  looked  beseech- 
ingly at  old  Mr.  Northington.  Never  could 
she  bring  herself  to  profane  the  sacred 
emotions  of  her  love,  by  saying  a  word 
which  could  so  much  as  imply  their  exist- 
ence in  the  presence  of  a  cold-hearted 
cynic  such  as  this. 

The  old  man  came  to  her  assistance. 

"I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  lady 
will  become  very  near  and  dear  to  me,"  he 
said,  laying  his  hand  kindly  on  her  arm. 
"She  is  engaged  to  this  young  man  of 
whom  she  speaks." 

Again  the  wretch  elevated  his  odious  eye- 
brows. 

"Engaged  to  him!  Not  a  very  impar- 
tial witness,  then,  I  fear." 

"  A  true  witness,  sir,"  said  Kathleen,  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt.  And  have  you  heard 
who  this  young  man  is,  and  how  he  has 
been  brought  up?  "  he  inquired,  addressing 
his  uncle,  perhaps  because  he  thought  that 
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Kathleen  was  too  much  excited  to  reply 
with  any  sort  of  composure,  perhaps  simply 
to  mark  his  indifference  to  her. 

"  Certainly;  Miss  St.  Quintin  has  told  me 
every  thing.  He  was  taken  care  of  by  some 
good,  kind  people  of  the  name  of  Williams, 
who  provided  for  him  and  educated  him,  — 
not  as  he  ought  to  have  been  educated,  per- 
haps, but  as  well  as  they  could." 

"And  he  is  naturally  so  clever,  you 
know,"  put  in  Kathleen. 

"Oh,  yes!  so  clever  that  that  makes  no 
difference.  And  then  they  got  him  some 
situation  in  —  in —  I  was  rather  sorry  to 
hear  that,  but  of  course  it  can't  be  helped  — " 

"In  a  large  establishment  at  Storn- 
mouth,"  said  Kathleen,  quickly.  In  the  full- 
ness of  her  heart,  she  had  told  Mr.  North- 
ington  all  that  she  knew  of  her  George's 
antecedents ;  but  there  was  no  reason  that 
this  overbearing  nephew  should  be  told  too. 

"Ah!  and  what  kind  of  establishment 
was  it?"  asked  Hugo,  dryly. 

"A  —  a  linen-draper's,  I  think,"  answered 
the  old  man,  in  some  confusion.  "  Wasn't 
that  what  you  said,  my  dear?  " 

Kathleen  was  too  much  vexed  to  answer 
immediately;  and  before  she  had  time  to 
recover  herself  Hugo  remarked,  with  his 
indolent,  sneering  drawl :  — 

"Oh!  a  shopman  at  a  linen-draper's  —  I 
quite  understand." 

"You  do  not  understand,"  said  Kathleen, 
with  flashing  eyes,  —  for  his  manner  had 
stung  her  to  the  quick,  —  "you  do  not  un- 
derstand if  you  think  any  more  meanly  of 
him  for  what  was  a  mere  accident  of  for- 
tune. There  is  no  one  in  this  world  more 
brave  and  noble  and  generous  than  he,  or 
more  fitted  by  nature  to  fill  the  highest 
station." 

"You  hear?"  said  the  old  man,  looking 
at  his  nephew,  appealingly.  "And  she 
tells  me  he  saved  her  life  once  —  " 

"At  the  risk  of  his  own,"  interpolated 
Kathleen. 

"Yes,  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  Oh,  he 
must  be  as  brave  as  a  lion,  — just  like  his 
poor  father.  And  so  handsome,  she  says ; 
he  takes  after  his  father  there,  too,  only 
that  one  was  dark  and  the  other  is  fair,  — 
he  is  fair,  I  think  you  told  me,  my  dear? 
You  do  not  remember  my  dear  son,  Hugo, 
but  there  was  no  handsomer  young  man 
in  all  the  county  than  he  was,  —  my  poor 
dear  Mortimer ! " 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the 
tears  stood  both  in  the  old  man's  eyes  and 
Kathleen's,  —  a  pause  so  solemn  that  one 
might  have  thought  the  most  callous  of 
scorners  would  have  respected  it.  But 
Hugo,  it  seemed,  respected  nothing;  for, 
presently,  he  remarked  in  the  cold,  grating 
voice,  which  had  already  become  so  disa- 
greeably familiar  to  Kathleen's  ears  :  — 

"It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  rather 
•wandering  from  the  subject.  Am  I  to  un- 
derstand that  these  are  the  only  proofs 
which  the  young  lady  is  able  to  point  to  in 
support  of  her  allegations, — the  ring  she 
showed  you,  and  the  letter,  which  it  seems 
she  can  not  show  us  just  now  at  all?  " 


"  The  only  proofs !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen, 
warmly.  "  And  are  they  not  sufficient  ?  " 

"Of  course  that  is  as  my  uncle  likes  to 
decide,"  replied  the  young  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders  with  exasperating  coolness. 
"  But  I  should  say  that  they  are  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  so." 

"You  do  not  believe  it  then,  Hugo?" 
said  Mr.  Northington,  turning  toward  him 
with  a  troubled  look  that  might  have 
melted  the  heart  of  a  stone,  but  evidently 
did  not  touch  Hugo's. 

"  I  don't  say  I  disbelieve  it,  uncle,  but  I 
say  we  must  know  a  great  deal  more  be- 
fore it  is  possible  to  believe  it.  In  the  first 
place,  when  we  have  seen  this  letter  we 
must  ascertain  that  it  was  really  written  by 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  ascribed ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  we  must  find  out  whether 
what  it  says  is  true.  We  are  not  to  believe 
in  so  improbable  a  story  as  my  Cousin  Mor- 
timer's marriage,  only  because  somebody 
has  written  a  letter  about  it,  whether 
twenty  years  ago  or  twenty  days." 

Kathleen's  very  breath  was  taken  away 
by  words  implying  such  infamous  and  au- 
dacious suspicions.  And  it  was  not  only 
indignation  that  sealed  her  lips,  but  dismay 
also,  —  dismay  at  discovering  what  unfore- 
seen difficulties  might  be  created  by  the 
pettifogging  unscrupulousness  she  had  to 
deal  with.  For,  whatever  conviction  the 
assertions  of  the  deceased  woman's  letter 
might  carry  to  her  own  mind,  how  was  she 
to  find  external  evidence  to  support  them  ? 
She  turned  toward  Mr.  Northington  anx- 
iously, to  see  how  he  might  be  affected  by 
Hugo's  specious  sophistry.  He  was  look- 
ing a  good  deal  dashed,  but  still  there  was 
hopefulness  in  his  voice  as  he  eagerly  an- 
swered :  — 

"We  must  find  out,— we  must  find  out 
at  once.  If  you  only  knew  how  I  feel  about 
it !  O  Hugo,  you  will  help  me,  —  will  you 
not?" 

"I  will  do  my  best,  certainly,"  said  Hugo, 
quietly ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  Kathleen  caught 
his  eye,  and  understood  that  the  promise 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  herself.  She  eyed  him  with  what 
she  intended  to  be  a  glance  of  withering 
scorn;  but  he  only  smiled  with  the  same 
amused  expression  which  she  had  observed 
on  his  face  once  before  when  she  had  en- 
deavored to  let  him  see  that  she  defied  him. 
It  was  evident  that  he  looked  down  upon 
her  as  a  person  of  no  account,  if,  indeed, 
he  did  not  suspect  her  of  being  a  down- 
right impostor.  Well,  let  those  laugh  that 
win. 

"  And  now,  uncle,  you  have  been  out 
quite  long  enough.  Pray  take  my  arm.  We 
will  consider  this  matter  another  time." 

The  old  man  obeyed  without  remon- 
strance, then  looked  wistfully  round  at 
Kathleen,  whose  heart  swelled  to  see  in 
what  subjection  he  was  held. 

"I  am  sure  the  young  lady  will  excuse 
you  for  to-day,"  said  Hugo,  in  his  composed 
way,  "  especially  as  I  really  do  not  see  what 
end  is  to  be  answered  by  further  discussion 
for  the  present.  Would  you  like  to  leave 
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us  your  address  before  we  say  good-day?" 
he  asked  her. 

"  My  aunt  and  I  are  just  now  staying  at 
Flora  Cottage,"  Kathleen  replied,  with  much 
dignity ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  old  man, 
with  a  sudden  softening  of  manner,  she 
said,  imploringly :  — 

"You  will  not  forget  me,  Mr.  Northing- 
ton?" 

"Forget  you!"  he  answered;  and  he 
spoke  in  such  a  voice  that  she  felt  somewhat 
comforted,  and  less  afraid  of  the  pernicious 
influence  to  which  she  was  about  to  leave 
him  exposed. 

"  Good-afternoon,"  said  Hugo,  raising  his 
hat  with  a  studied  politeness  which  she  felt 
to  be  in  itself  an  insult,  and  then,  without 
giving  her  time  to  speak  again,  he  moved 
ia  the  direction  of  the  house,  leading  away 
his  uncle  with  him. 

Kathleen  watched  the  pair  as  long  as  they 
were  in  sight,  feeling  almost  inclined  to  fol- 
low them  and  make  an  effort  to  deliver  the 
old  man  once  for  all  out  of  his  nephew's 
thrall.  But  what  could  she  do  just  now? 
No,  she  must  wait  till  George's  claims  could 
be  substantiated,  and  then  he  himself  would 
have  the  right  to  drive  away  the  usurper 
from  his  grandfather's  side.  For  the  pres- 
ent she  must  be  content  to  be  foiled  and 
thwarted  by  yonder  arrogant  intruder,  who 
had  come  to  her  in  the  moment  of  her  vic- 
tory to  snatch  it  from  her  hands,  who  had 
outraged  her  holiest  emotions  with  his 
mocking  smile  and  sneering  voice,  who  had 
openly  despised  and  insulted  her,  and  not 
her  only,  but  her  George.  And  as  these 
thoughts  passed  through  her  mind,  she 
looked  after  the  young  man's  retreating  fig- 
ure with  a  feeling  more  akin  to  hatred  than 
any  she  had  ever  known. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHAT  HUGO  THINKS  OF  IT. 

"  WHAT  a  queer  girl  that  is ! "  remarked 
Hugo  to  his  uncle,  as  soon  as  they  were 
out  of  hearing,  accompanying  the  words 
with  one  of  those  peculiar,  amused  smiles 
of  his  which  Kathleen  had  found  so  irritat- 
ing. "  A  very  queer  girl  really." 

"Ah!  you  don't  like  her,  I  can  see  that," 
said  the  old  man,  looking  at  him  half-re- 
proachfully,  half-deprecatingly.  "You  don't 
believe  her ;  I  knew  you  didn't  at  the  time." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  uncle,  I  do  not," 
replied  Hugo,  emphatically,  but  with  a  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  look  and  gesture 
which  would  have  considerably  disturbed 
Kathleen  could  she  have  seen  him.  "Not 
the  least  in  the  world." 

"  Ah !  I  was  sure  of  it.  But  I  do,  I  can't 
help  it,  — I  feel  as  if  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  it.  And  you  know,  Hugo,  you 
promised  you  wou^d  assist  me  to  find  out." 

"  And  so  I  will,  uncle,  to  the  very  best  of 
my  abilities." 

o'!7  ™*ar>T  ver?  good'  very  S°od  indeed," 
said  Mr.  Northington,  tremulously.  "I 


know  you  are  always  to  be  depended  on." 
He  paused  as  though  in  some  embarrass- 
ment, and  then  added,  apologetically, 
"  Hugo,  I  shall  be  sorry  if  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  disappoint  you,  —  after  so  many 
years  that  you  have  been  accustomed  to 
expect  —  But  you  would  not  wish  me  to 
wrong  my  own  grandson,  I  know  you  would 
not." 

"Oh,  certainly  not,  uncle.  If  only  you 
first  make  sure  —  " 

"My  poor  Mortimer's  son,"  broke  in  the 
old  man,  following  the  thread  of  his  own 
thoughts,  "  my  poor  dear  Mortimer  whom 
I  was  so  harsh  with.  If  I  kept  any  thing 
back  from  his  boy  I  should  feel  that  I  was 
vexing  him  in  his  grave.  I  couldn't  do  it, 
Hugo." 

"  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  it,  uncle.  All  I 
ask  is  that  you  should  make  quite  sure  that 
my  poor  Cousin  Mortimer  left  a  son  at  all. 
Because,  as  matters  stand,  I  do  not  in  the 
least  believe  that  he  did." 

"  How  can  you  say  that?  What !  when  I 
tell  you  that  she  showed  me  the  very  ring 
I  gave  him  the  day  he  left  me!  How 
should  she  have  come  by  it  if  it  is  not  all 
true  ?  How  is  it  that  it  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea?" 

"  She  may  have  come  by  it  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  supposing  indeed  it  is  really 
the  same  that  you  think.  My  cousin  may 
have  lost  it  before  embarking,  and  it  may 
have  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some- 
body who  happens  to  know  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Margaret  Wilson,  and  has  trumped 
up  this  story  accordingly.  Or  perhaps  he 
may  even  have  given  it  to  Margaret  Wilson 
himself;  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he  did 
not  leave  England  in  the  '  Argus,'  and  still 
less  that  he  stayed  behind  in  order  to  marry 
her." 

"  That  is  all  because  you  wish  it  not  to 
be  true,  Hugo;     if  you  were  in  my  place  ' 
you  would  think  very  differently." 

"  I  quite  acknowledge  that  I  wish  it  not 
to  be  true ;  it  would  be  very  awkward  for 
me  if  it  were  true,"  said  Hugo,  lazily  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  a  little  cane  which  he  car- 
ried, and  speaking  with  a  half  smile  which 
showed  how  very  remote  he  deemed  the 
danger.  "But,  uncle,  I  think  you  must 
acknowledge  also  that  a  great  deal  must  be 
done  before  the  truth  of  any  thing  so  im- 
probable can  be  admitted.  Why,  I  suppose 
it  can  be  actually  proved  that  my  cousin 
Mortimer  sailed  in  the  l  Argus.'  His  name 
was  on  the  list  of  passengers,  —  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  he 
was  on  board,  —  nobody  could  prove  that 
except  the  crew  and  passengers  who  went 
down  with  the  ship,"  replied  the  old  man, 
with  increasing  excitement.  "Ah!  though 
I  never  told  any  body,  I  used  to  think  often 
and  often  to  myself  that  perhaps  my  Morti- 
mer was  alive  after  all,  as  there  was  no  one 
who  could  come  and  say  they  had  seen 
him  die ;  and  many  is  the  night  I  have  lain 
awake  trying  to  fancy  how  he  might  have 
been  picked  up  by  some  vessel,  or  cast 
ashore  on  some  desert  island ;  for  it  never 
came  into  my  head  then  that  he  might  have 
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stayed  in  England  all  the  time,  —  I  wonder 
it  did  not.  Oh,  to  think  of  all  that  I  went 
through ! " 

"  And  how  can  you  believe  that  my  cousin 
would  have  been  so  unkind  as  to  let  you 
suffer  so  much  on  his  account,  knowing  that 
a  word  from  him  would  relieve  you  ? " 
asked  Hugo,  sternly. 

Mr.  Northington  looked  staggered. 

"  It  was  unkind,"  he  admitted,  presently ; 
"but  I  had  been  unkind  too, — he  did  not 
know  I  loved  him  so,  —  how  was  he  to 
know  it,  poor  dear  boy,  when  I  was  so 
rough  with  him?  And  then  his  wife,  Hugo, 
you  forget,  —  she  would  persuade  him  to 
say  nothing,  —  I  had  been  very  harsh  with 
her  too." 

"  Supposing  he  had  a  wife,"  put  in  the 
young  man. 

"But  the  letter, —the  letter  she  wrote 
on  her  death-bed,  —  does  not  that  prove 
that  he  had?  You  forget  every  thing,  Hu- 
go." 

"  No,  I  forget  nothing,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  syllable  of  what  that  letter  says. 
Margaret  Wilson  found  herself  in  difficul- 
ties, I  suppose,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  way  of  getting  something  out  of  you 
to  pretend  that  my  poor  cousin  had  married 
her.  The  thing  is  as  simple  as  can  be." 

The  old  man  seemed  sadly  disturbed  at 
the  suggestion  of  such  a  possibility. 

"Though  indeed,"  went  on  his  nephew, 
"  I  would  not  make  too  sure  that  Margaret 
Wilson  wrote  the  letter  at  all.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  the  whole  story  is  from 
beginning  to  end  a  forgery  of  our  interesting 
friend  yonder."  And  with  that  he  made  a 
contemptuous  sign  toward  the  part  of  the 
grounds  where  they  had  left  Kathleen. 

"Hugo,  your  suspicions  are  utterly  un- 
worthy. She  is  a  lady,  —  you  might  see 
that  she  is  a  lady." 

"A  lady!"  repeated  Hugo,  with  a  sup- 
pressed whistle.  "  I  never  heard  a  lady 
talk  such  inflated  rhetoric  in  my  life.  I 
can't  help  doubting  ladies  of  that  quality." 

"  It  is  very  wrong  of  you  to  say  so.  Of 
course  she  is  an  enthusiastic,  impulsive 
creature,  but  I  like  her  all  the  better  for 
that." 

"  Ah  well !  but  you  see  I  am  a  practical 
person  myself,  and  enthusiastic,  impulsive 
creatures  are  my  special  aversion.  You 
must  excuse  me,  but  I  don't  believe  in 
them,  that's  the  fact." 

"  This  is  not  kind,  Hugo,  and  you  are  not 
keeping  your  word  with  me.  You  promised 
to  help  me  to  find  out  if  what  she  says  is 
true;  and,  instead  of  that,  you  are  only 
laughing  at  her." 

"My  dear  uncle,  I  am  ready  to  keep  my 
word  whenever  you  wish,  and  help  you  to 
the  very  utmost  of  my  power.  Only  it 
seemed  to  me  just  now  that  you  had  de- 
cided the  matter  for  yourself,  and  did  not 
require  any  assistance  whatever." 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not  decided,  —I  will  not 
decide  till  every  thing  is  clearly  proved ;  of 
course,  I  promise  that,  Hugo." 

"Then,  on  my  part,  I  promise  honestly 
to  do  my  best  to  have  every  thing  clearly 


proved,  —  or  clearly  disproved.    That  shall 
be  a  bargain,  uncle,  shall  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  bargain.  Then  tell  me,  what  do 
you  think  we  ought  to  do  first?  " 

"Find  out  all  about  this  young  man,  and 
see  the  letter  that  the  girl  told  us  of,  de- 
cidedly. And,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  plac- 
ing so  much  confidence  in  me,  I  will  start 
for  London  to-morrow,  and  ferret  out  what 
I  can.  I  don't  want  to  make  any  discovery 
against  myself,  of  course,  and  I  hope  I 
sha'n't,  but  if  I  do  you  may  trust  me  to  tell 
the  truth  about  it." 

"I  know  that,  Hugo,  I  know  that,  —  I 
trust  you  as  if  you  were  myself.  Yes,  you 
shall  go  to-morrow,  —  that  will  be  a  capital 
plan.  And  you  promise  to  do  your  very 
best?" 

"  My  very  best,  uncle,  —  my  very  best  for 
other  people,  and  my  very  worst  for  my- 
self." 

"That's  a  good  boy.  I  dare  say  you 
think  me  very  unfair,  after  all  these  years 
that  you  have  been  almost  like  a  son  to  me, 
to  turn  round  like  this  —  " 

"You  have  not  turned  round  yet,  uncle. 
And  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  that 
you  ever  will ;  that  is,  if  your  turning  round 
depends  on  this  ridiculous  story  being 
proved  to  be  true." 

"I  could  not  help  myself  then,  Hugo,  I 
could  not,  indeed.  My  poor  boy's  son,  you 
know  —  " 

"If  this  man  is  once  proved  to  be  my 
cousin's  son  I  will  not  complain  of  any 
thing  you  may  do." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you.  Because  I  don't 
think  I  could  bring  myself  to  divide  the  es- 
tate, Hugo.  It  has  never  been  divided  yet 
since  there  was  a  Northington  in  the 
county,  and  I  must  leave  it  as  I  found  it,  or 
I  couldn't  rest  in  my  grave.  But  it  will  be 
very  hard  on  you." 

'Don't  mention  it,  uncle.  And  really  I 
am  not  at  all  afraid  of  the  contingency 
arising." 

"  Yes,  but  in  case  it  should,  you  know,  I 
just  want  to  explain,"  persisted  Mr.  North- 
ington, who  was  evidently  settling  every 
thing  in  his  mind  as  if  the  contingency  had 
arisen  already. 

'What  I  could  leave  you  in  money,  I 
would  of  course,  —  I  should  feel  that  was 
only  right,  —  but  it  would  be  too  little  for 
you  to  live  upon  in  the  way  you  have  been 
accustomed  to.  I  am  very  sorry,  Hugo ;  I 
don't  know  how  you  are  to  manage." 

'Much  as  other  people  do  who  are  disap- 
pointed, I  suppose,"  said  the  young  man, 
carelessly.  "  But  really  the  subject  is  not 
the  pleasantest  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
rather  adjourn  it  till  I  come  back  from  Lon- 
don, —  that  is  to  say,  if  you  are  quite  willing 
that  I  should  go."  ' 

'  Quite,  quite,  —  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you." 

"  Then  I  will  set  off  to-morrow.  Perhaps, 
n  the  mean  time,  uncle,  you  will  be  kind 
jnough  to  send  to  Flora  Cottage  and  get 
ihe  man's  address." 

'  Very  well.  But  suppose  —  suppose  —  " 
Here  the  old  man  hesitated  and  looked  at 
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Hugo,  I  have  a 


his  nephew  entreatingly. 
great  favor  to  ask  of  you." 

"What  is  it,  uncle?" 

« I  should  like  you  to  go  to  the  young 
lady  yourself,  and  tell  her  what  we  have 
arranged.  She  will  think  it  so  strange  else, 
and  after  what  I  said  to  her  she  is  entitled 
to  an  explanation.  And  —  and  I  should  like 
you  to  apologize  for  the  abrupt  way  I 
parted  from  her  just  now  —  I  felt  at  the 
time  it  was  very  rude.  Will  you  oblige 
me?" 

The  young  man  reflected  for  an  instant. 

"  As  you  wish  it,  I  will.  After  all,  it  will 
be  a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  something 
more  about  her,  and  it  is  important  we 
should  know  all  we  can." 

"You  will  be  quite  polite  to  her?"  said 
Mr.  Northington,  looking  at  his  nephew 
doubtfully. 

"Oh,  you  may  depend  on  me  for  that. 
Politeness  is  not  incompatible  with  accu- 
racy of  observation,  you  know." 

"You  will  go  this  afternoon,  Hugo?  I 
should  like  her  to  be  told  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

"  I  will  go  at  once,  uncle." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  afterward,  having 
seen  his  uncle  safely  home,  Hugo  was  retrac- 
ing his  steps  through  the  park,  on  his  way  to 
Flora  Cottage,  humming  an  air,  and  think- 
ing:— 

"  The  enthusiastic,  impulsive  creature  will 
find  me  rather  a  tougher  customer  than  poor 
Uncle  Mortimer,  I  fancy.  Poor  dear  old 
uncle,  —  I  declare  for  his  sake  I  shall  be 
half  sorry  when  the  bubble  bursts.  How  he 
must  have  loved  that  cousin  of  mine,  to  be 
sure,  who  was  little  better  than  a  sower  of 
wild  oats,  I'm  afraid,  after  all  said  and  done. 
It's  a  shame  to  think  of  the  poor  old  man's 
affections  being  traded  on  in  this  style." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AT  CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

MEANWHILE  Kathleen  and  her  aunt  were 
sitting  in  their  little  drawing-room  at  Flora 
Cottage,  engaged  in  a  conversation  more 
unreserved  and  confidential  than  any  that 
had  taken  place  between  them  for  months 
previously. 

For  Kathleen  had  judged  that  the  time 
had  come  to  tell  Miss  Thorne  every  thing, 
—  indeed  she  was  too  much  excited  to  keep 
her  own  counsel  longer,  even  had  she  wished 
to  do  so,  —  and  immediately  on  her  return 
from  Northington  Park  had  set  about  un- 
bosoming herself  of  her  secret.  It  need 
not  be  particularly  shown  here  with  what 
amazement  Miss  Thorne  listened  to  the 
tale ;  how  incredulous  she  was  at  first  of  the 
possibility  of  George  Williams  being  allied 
to  the  owners  of  the  stately  domain  she  had 
visited  that  morning;  how  at  last  she  was 
gradually  persuaded  by  her  niece's  argu- 
ments and  the  history  of  the  day's  proceed- 
ings to  admit  that  there  really  must  be  some- 
thing in  it.  When  she  had  got  as  far  as 


this,  it  was  evident  that,  though  she  might 
have  preferred  not  to  hear  about  him  at  all, 
her  prejudice  against  George  Williams  was 
very  greatly  diminished.  She  quite  agreed 
that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  com- 
municated with,  and  as  she  could  not  exactly 
allow  her  niece  to  perform  that  office 
(George's  fortunes  were  still  too  uncertain 
in  her  eyes  for  that),  she  undertook  to 
write  to  him  herself  under  Kathleen's  aus- 
pices and  with  Kathleen's  assistance. 
Here  was  a  triumph!  Kathleen's  heart 
leaped  for  joy  as  she  thought  how  soon  her 
George  would  know  what  she  had  been  do- 
ing for  him. 

She  was  still  in  the  full  flow  of  her  excite- 
ment, letting  her  tongue  run  on  about 
George  with  a  fervor  and  volubility  which 
were  the  reaction  of  the  silence  she  had  so 
long  observed  on  the  subject,  when  she 
was  rudely  startled  by  a  very  unforeseen 
interruption.  The  door  of  the  room  was 
thrown  open,  and  Mrs.  Ricketts  appeared, 
announcing :  — 

"  Mr.  Hugo  Northington." 

And  when  Kathleen  looked  up,  hardly 
believing  her  ears,  she  saw  the  well- 
known  figure  of  her  enemy  in  the  act  of 
entering. 

She  felt  at  once  that  the  man  had  come 
for  no  good,  and  was  so  violently  agitated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  en- 
counter that  for  some  moments  she  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  power  of  speech  and  mo- 
tion. But  on  seeing  the  easy  effrontery 
with  which  he  advanced,  she  understood 
how  necessary  composure  was,  and  with 
a  great  effort  managed  to  rise  and  make  a 
stately  courtesy.  He  bowed  with  elaborate 
politeness,  first  to  her  and  then  to  Miss 
Thorne,  to  whom  Kathleen  introduced  him 
with  much  stiff  formality  of  manner :  — 

"My  aunt,  Miss  Thorne, — Mr.  Hugo 
Northington." 

Miss  Thorne  asked  the  visitor  to  be  seat- 
ed, and  he  accepted  the  invitation  with  the 
same  cool  imperturbability  that  character- 
ized all  his  movements,  looking  round  him 
the  while  with  a  calm  scrutiny  of  observa- 
tion which  irritated  Kathleen  more  than 
ever.  Then,  turning  to  the  younger  lady, 
he  began :  — 

"  I  must  apologize  for  troubling  you,  but 
as  it  is  at  Mr.  Northington's  express  desire 
that  I  am  here,  you  will  doubtless  excuse 
me." 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Kathleen,  bending 
her  head  with  an  assumption  of  haughty 
indifference,  though  secretly  she  was  in  a 
fever  of  impatience  to  hear  what  he  had 
come  about. 

"  He  was  afraid  you  might  think  him  rude 
for  leaving  you  so  abruptly  just  now  in  the 
grounds." 

"  He  is  very  kind,"  said  Kathleen,  almost 
overcome,  in  spite  of  the  antipathetic  pres- 
ence in  which  she  found  herself,  by  this 
mark  of  the  old  man's  affectionate  consider- 
ation. "  But  I  never  thought  so  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  quite  understood  how  he  was  cir- 
cumstanced." 

Hugo  did  not  blench  at  the  implied  taunt, 
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but  went  on,  with  a  tranquillity  that  Kath- 
leen felt  to  be  almost  insulting :  — 

"It  is  also  Mr.  Northington's  wish  that 
you  should  know  exactly  what  has  been 
arranged  with  regard  to  the  matter  you 
were  discussing  with  him  this  morning." 

She  bent  her  head  even  more  haughtily 
than  before.  That  this  overbearing  up- 
start should  be  charged  with  a  message 
relating  to  her  George  was  gall  and  worm- 
wood to  her. 

The  visitor  continued :  — 

"  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  Mr.  North- 
ington  to  take  any  active  steps  in  conse- 
quence of  what  you  have  told  him  until  the 
claims  that  have  been  put  forward  are  sub- 
stantiated; but  he  is  anxious  that  they 
should  be  investigated  without  delay ;  and 
with  that  object  I  am  going  to  London  to- 
morrow, to  see  the  person  who  represents 
himself  as  the  son  of  Mr.  Mortimer  North- 
ington,  and  to  look  at  the  letter  which  it 
appears  he  has  in  his  possession.  One  of 
my  reasons  for  troubling  you  just  now  is  to 
ask  for  that  person's  address." 

The  indignation  which  Kathleen  experi- 
enced on  hearing  her  George  spoken  of  as  a 
person,  and  also  on  finding  that  this  man  of 
all  others  should  have  been  appointed  to 
examine  his  claims,  was  almost  too  much 
for  her.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to 
speak,  and  turned  toward  Miss  Thome, 
who  answered :  — 

"  I  am  not  sure  what  Mr.  Williams's  pri- 
vate address  may  be.  But  he  is  a  clerk 
with  Messrs.  Rumney  &  Rumney  in  King 
William  Street,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be 
able  to  tell  you." 

The  young  man  took  out  his  pocket-book 
to  make  a  note  of  the  name. 

"Rumney  &  Rumney  in  King  William 
Street !  "  he  repeated.  "  Why,  they  are  the 
South  American  merchants,  —  are  they 
not?" 

Miss  Thorne  assented,  and  Hugo  made 
the  entry  in  his  pocket-book,  remarking, 
with  what  seemed  to  Kathleen  a  smile  of 
fiendish  malignity :  — 

"I  understood  that  Mr.  Williams  was 
engaged  in  quite  another  line  of  business." 

"So  he  was,"  replied  Miss  Thorne,  with 
some  little  confusion;  "but  the  fact  is,  my 
brother  particularly  interested  himself  to 
introduce  him  into  this  office.  My  brother 
is  quite  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Rumney's." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  Hugo. 

The  remark  was  made  so  dryly  that  Miss 
Thorne  felt  that  neither  she  nor  her  brother 
received  due  justice  in  her  visitor's  estima- 
tion, and  judged  it  incumbent  on  her  to  say 
something  that  should  vindicate  the  family 
importance. 

"  My  brother  happens  to  have  a  good  deal 
in  his  power  with  respect  to  such  matters. 
He  was  one  of  the  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Simpson  &  Thorne,  of  London  and  Calcutta, 
—  perhaps  you  may  have  heard  something 
of  them." 

The  firm  of  Simpson  &  Thorne  was  one 
of  which  almost  every  body  must  have 
heard,  and  Miss  Thorne  knew  this  perfectly 
well. 


Kathleen  remarked  with  gratification  that 
Hugo  looked  decidedly  impressed. 

"  Simpson  &  Thorne !  Oh,  I  have  heard 
of  them  of  course,  —  indeed  I  know  some- 
thing of  one  of  the  Simpsons,  who  has  more 
than  once  spoken  to  me  of  Mr.  Thorne. 
He  retired  from  the  partnership  some  time 
ago,  I  think,  and  has  gone  to  live  at  Chel- 
tenham ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  he  has  entirely  given  up  busi- 
ness now,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  well  pleased 
with  her  success,  and  considering  how  she 
might  follow  it  up.  "  Indeed  I  don't  know 
how  he  would  occupy  himself  if  it  was  not 
that  the  management  of  my  niece's  property 
gives  him  something  to  do." 

Kathleen  was  as  far  as  possible  from  be- 
ing purse-proud,  but  she  found  this  allusion 
to  her  property  particularly  satisfactory. 
She  had  been  conscious  that  this  man  took 
her  for  a  nobody,  and  the  consciousness  had 
been  so  disagreeable  to  her  that  she  was 
quite  delighted  he  should  be  undeceived. 

Hugo  was  evidently  very  much  impressed. 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin  is  your  niece  ?  "  he  said, 
interrogatively,  but  the  question  which  the 
words  really  implied  was,  "  Can  Miss  St. 
Quintin  have  any  property  requiring  man- 
agement?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Miss  Thorne,  giving  an 
answer  to  both  questions  at  once. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  Hugo  was  wondering  if  there  was 
any  more  truth  in  Miss  St.  Quintin's  pre- 
tensions on  her  own  behalf  than  in  those 
she  had  made  for  the  fellow  Williams.  He 
was  naturally  a  little  given  to  skepticism, 
and  would  have  rejected  the  story  altogether, 
only  that  in  the  first  place  Miss  Thorne  ap- 
peared a  sensible,  lady-like  person,  and  in 
the  second  place  he  thought  she  would 
scarcely  have  ventured  to  play  tricks  with 
him  after  what  he  had  said  of  knowing  one 
of  the  Simpsons. 

While  he  was  thus  deliberating,  his  per- 
plexity was  reflected  on  his  face  in  an  ex- 
pression of  so  much  doubt  and  wonderment 
that  Kathleen,  who  was  watching  his  every 
;esture  with  jealous  vigilance,  was  suddenly 
provoked  into  exclaiming :  — 

"  You  look  as  if  you  were  very  much  sur- 
prised at  something." 

"  I  am  rather  surprised,  I  confess,"  he 
answered  in  the  cool,  sarcastic  tones  which 
never  failed  to  exasperate  Kathleen  to  the 
utmost. 

'  And  may  I  ask  at  what?  "  she  inquired 
proudly.  "  Do  you  think  it  so  very  strange 
;hat  my  family  and  circumstances  should  be 
such  as  you  have  just  heard?  " 

He  smiled  with  insufferable  supercilious- 
ness. 

'  I  was  unprepared  for  it,  certainly,  after 
what  I  was  given  to  understand  of  the  for- 
mer position  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  of  his 
peculiar  relations  to  yourself." 

What !  did  this  man  mean  to  tell  her  that 
she  had  derogated  from  her  position  in 
plighting  her  troth  to  the  best,  bravest, 
most  generous  of  human  beings?  —  did  he 
dare  to  despise  her  in  his  own  base  soul  for 
what  was  really  her  highest  title  to  honor? 
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She  trembled  with  anger,  but  said  nothing 
because  she  could  find  nothing  bitter 
enough  to  say. 

Meantime  Miss  Thome  had  been  very 
unpleasantly  startled  to  gather  from  Hugo's 
last  words  that  the  fact  of  Kathleen's  un- 
desirable engagement  was  known  to  this 
mere  stranger. 

"You  are  aware  then  that  my  niece  — 
Mr.  Williams  —  " 

Here  she  stopped,  fearful  of  telling  him 
more  than  he  knew  already. 

"That  your  niece  and  Mr.  Williams  are 
engaged?"  said  Hugo,  finishing  the  sen- 
tence. "  Oh,  yes !  my  uncle  has  informed 
me  of  the  circumstance,  and  has  I  believe 
already  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating 
Miss  St.  Quintin." 

"May  I  beg  then,"  said  Miss  Thome, 
much  disturbed,  and  glancing  at  Kathleen 
as  reproachfully  as  she  dared,  "  may  I  beg 
that  you  will  kindly  not  let  it  go  further  for 
the  present?  The  engagement  is  not  one 
which  my  niece's  family  and  friends  ap- 
prove, and  she  has  caused  us  the  greatest 
grief  and  anxiety  by  entering  into  it.  " 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  should  find 
it  annoying,"  said  Hugo,  gravely,  and  even 
with  a  certain  appearance  of  sympathy. 
"You  may  quite  rely  on  me  for  not  making 
further  mention  of  a  subject  which  must  be 
so  disagreeable  to  you." 

Kathleen  sat  fuming  with  rage.  It  was 
manifest  that  since  he  had  discovered  her 
position  in  society  the  insolent  disrespect 
in  which  he  held  her  had  increased  rather 
than  diminished ;  that  he  looked  down  on 
her  as  one  who  had  formed  an  unequal  and 
degrading  alliance ;  nay,  that  he  had  actu- 
ally the  audacity  to  pity  her  friends  for 
being  connected  with  her. 

"  You  may  mention  it  to  whom  you  please," 
she  flamed  forth.  "I  am  not  ashamed 
of  it,  —  I  am  ashamed  of  nothing,  except  of 
living  in  a  world  where  the  sneering  cynics 
of  fashion  dare  to  talk  as  if  manly  honor 
and  virtue  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
their  own  money-bags." 

Hugo  shrugged  his  shoulders,  evidently 
pretending  that  he  did  not  understand. 
Miss  Thorne,  who  had  an  idea  that  Kath- 
leen had  said  something  very  rude,  looked 
at  her  in  dismayed  expostulation,  and  Kath- 
leen herself  took  breath  triumphantly,  re- 
joiced that  she  had  at  last  given  her  foe  to 
understand  the  estimation  in  which  she 
held  him. 

Perhaps  he  felt  himself  vanquished,  for 
immediately  afterward  he  rose  to  take 
leave,  addressing  himself  rather  to  Miss 
Thorne  than  Kathleen. 

"  I  believe  I  have  said  all  that  my  uncle 
wished,  so  that  I  have  no  excuse  for  dis- 
turbing you  and  Miss  St.  Quintin  further  at 
present.  I  have  the  honor  of  wishing  vou 
good-day." 

"Good-day,"  said  Miss  Thorne,  with  a 
politeness  that  seemed  to  her  niece  alto- 
gether superfluous.  "We  are  very  much 
obliged  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken." 

"Good-day,"  said  Kathleen,  in  her  most 
dignified  and  chilling  tone. 


In  another  minute  the  visitor  had  de- 
parted, and,  while  Kathleen  was  denounc- 
ing him  to  her  aunt  in  no  measured  terms, 
he  was  walking  up  the  road  toward  North- 
iugton  Park,  thinking,  with  a  smile  on  his 
lips  which  it  would  have  driven  her  wild  to 
see:  — 

"It  is  a  queerer  girl  even  than  I 
thought.'" 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
GEORGE'S  PROGRESS. 

EARLY  in  the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  George  Williams,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  his  office,  had  a  letter  put  into  his 
hands.  Had  he  imagined  it  possible  that 
his  correspondent  was  Miss  Thorne,  he 
would  have  torn  it  open  with  avidity,  but 
having  no  such  idea,  and  indeed  rather  sus- 
pecting the  unfamiliar  handwriting  to  be 
that  of  a  certain  tradesman  whose  name 
was  unpleasantly  in  his  mind,  he  thrust  it 
into  his  pocket,  intending  to  read  it  when 
he  reached  home.  When  he  reached  home, 
however,  he  found  company  waiting  to 
spend  the  evening  with  him,  and  the  read- 
ing of  the  letter  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

The  company  consisted  of  Alexander 
M'Pherson  and  two  cousins  of  his,  young 
northerners  of  very  tender  years,  who  had 
recently  come  up  to  London  to  live  under 
the  wing  of  their  relative,  and  to  enter 
situations  obtained  for  them  by  his  influ- 

nce.  George  saw  the  trio  very  often,  his 
intimacy  with  his  Scotch  friend  having 
gone  on  steadily  increasing  since  the  first 
jovial  evening  they  had  spent  together. 
It  was  not  exactly  that  George  felt  any 
warmth  of  friendship  for  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
but  Mr.  M'Pherson  was  the  only  person  he 
had  happened  to  come  across  in  any  thing 
like  his  own  condition  of  life  who  was  will- 
ing to  associate  with  him,  and  it  was  a 
necessity  for  George  to  associate  with 
somebody.  He  had  not  gained  an  inch  of 

round  with  Fred  and  Frank  since  he  had 
Irst  entered  the  office,  and  indeed  had 
begun  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that 
they  were  tame  milk-and-water  fellows 
after  all,  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared 
with  Alexander  M'Pherson  for  real  knowl- 
edge of  life.  So,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary liking  for  the  Scotchman,  though  with 
a  vast  deal  of  respect,  he  was  very  fre- 
quently in  his  company,  all  the  more  fre- 
quently that  they  were  now  neighbors ; 
for  George  had  long  ago  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  his  first  lodgings  for  others 
where  they  would* allow  him  the  use  of  a 
latch-key,  and  his  friend  had  advised  him 
to  try  Islington,  promising,  wh\h  what 
George  thought  the  perfection  of  cyn- 
ical humor,  to  come  and  sponge  upon 
him  whenever  he  wanted  brandy  or  cigars. 
And,  to  give  Mr.  M'Pherson  his  due,  it 
must  be  said  that  he  did  so  come  and 
sponge  upon  him  very  often. 
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Up  to  a  certain  point  there  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  this  evening  from  most  other 
evenings  on  which  Alexander  M'Pherson  and 
his  youthful  relatives  favored  George  with 
their  company.  There  was  a  substantial 
tea,  to  which  all  three  alike  rendered  the 
fullest  justice,  and  during  which  Mr. 
M'Pherson  kept  up  the  conversation,  the 
cousins  listening  with  respectful  attention, 
while  George  was  intent  on  hospitable 
cares.  The  discourse  touched  on  a  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  as  befitted  the  versa- 
tility of  the  M'Pherson  genius.  There  were 
a  few  remarks  on  the  weather,  —  mostly  of 
a  disparaging  nature,  for  it  was  perhaps 
the  only  weakness  of  Mr.  M'Pherson's  pow- 
erful character  that  he  considered  no  cli- 
mate equal  to  the  Scotch  in  point  of  mild- 
ness ;  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  new 
comic  man  at  the  Arcadia,  an  examination 
of  the  causes  of  the  recent  monetary  crisis 
in  the  city,  and  an  exhaustive  comparative 
criticism  of  the  dozen  principal  public 
houses  of  the  neighborhood. 

When  tea  was  over,  George  produced  a 
box  of  cigars  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  and 
the  conversation,  or  rather  monologue, 
took  a  new  turn. 

"  Not  very  first-rate  these  cigars,"  said 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  puffing  away  with  great 
apparent  enjoyment  in  spite  of  his  adverse 
opinion.  "  Thompson's,  I'll  lay  you  five 
shillings,  eh?" 

"  Yes,"  said  George ;  "  it's  the  only  place 
worth  going  to,  I  find.  You  told  me  of  it 
first,  you  know." 

"Ah!  it  was  very  different  then.  No- 
body who  understands  any  thing  about  it 
would  look  near  Thompson's  now.  If  you 
want  to  know  what  a  good  cigar  is,  go  to 
Green's,  ten  doors  from  the  Arcadia,  and  ask 
for  one  of  their  full-flavored  fourpennies." 

It  was  ever  thus  with  Mr.  M'Pherson. 
He  was  always  ahead  of  every  body  in  his 
information,  and  no  sooner  did  his  disciples 
flatter  themselves  that  they  had  come  up 
with  him  than  they  found  that  he  had 
moved  on  another  stage,  and  left  them 
still  hopelessly  in  the  rear. 

"  You  only  try,"  continued  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
still  puffing  away  with  great  zest ;  "  I  prom- 
ise you  you'll  get  hold  of  something  very 
different  from  this.  You  know  this  is  just 
what  you  may  call  rubbish,  Williams,  — just 
what  you  may  call  rubbish.  Now  what 
would  you  give  for  them,  if  I  may  ask? 
They're  not  fourpennies,  surely?  " 

George  nodded  in  some  mortification. 

"No,  —  are  they  though ?  Eh!  but  you 
Jiave  been  taken  in.  And  they're  all  alike, 
for  this  second  one  is  never  a  bit  better 
than  the  first.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Williams, 
next  time  you're  laying  in  a  stock,  you 
ought  to  do  as  I  did  the  other  day." 

"Eh!  you  was  good,"  said  James,  the 
elder  cousin,  who  evidently  knew  what  was 
alluded  to,  and  who,  young  as  he  was,  so 
enjoyed  the  recollection  that  his  beardless 
jaws  became  distended  with  mirth. 

"  Tell  us  again,  Sandy,"  said  David,  the 
younger,  rubbing  his  hands  with  delight. 

"Oh!  it  was  just  the  simplest  thing  on 


earth.  I  just  told  them  I  wanted  a  few  on 
trial  for  a  friend  in  the  country  who  was 
going  to  give  them  an  order  for  a  dozen 
boxes  or  so,  and  didn't  they  pick  me  out 
prime  ones?  But  that  wasn't  the  best  of 
it,  for  next  day  I  went  back  to  complain  I 
had  never  been  so  disappointed  in  my  life, 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  the  gowks  took 
two  shillings  off." 

"  He !  he !  he !  "  tittered  James. 

"  He !  he !  he !  "  echoed  David. 

George  smiled  too,  but  rather  artificially, 
for  he  was  oppressed  by  a  certain  feeling  of 
inferiority  which  always  haunted  him  in  the 
Scotchman's  company,  and  which  the  con- 
demnation of  his  cigars  and  the  anecdote 
illustrative  of  his  friend's  diplomatic  talent 
had  alike  contributed  to  increase. 

Just  as  this  feeling  was  at  its  height,  the 
servant  entered  the  room,  and  put  a  card 
into  his  hand  bearing  the  inscription  "  Mr. 
Barry  Edmunds." 

George  was  very  much  astonished.  He 
had  seen  Mr.  Edmunds  some  half-dozen 
times  since  the  evening  they  had  been  first 
introduced,  and  he  now  remembered  that 
on  the  last  occasion  of  their  meeting  he  had 
been  casually  asked  for  his  address.  But, 
probably  owing  to  a  certain  timidity  on 
George's  part,  there  had  never  been  such  a 
kind  or  degree  of  acquaintance  between  them 
as  to  prepare  him  for  a  call,  and  he  was  now 
altogether  taken  by  surprise.  Mingled 
with  his  surprise,  however,  was  a  decided 
sense  of  gratification.  He  was  sure  that 
Mr.  M'Pherson  was  not  on  visiting  terms 
with  Barry  Edmunds  in  spite  of  his  prior 
acquaintance,  and  felt  that  he  had  stolen  a 
march  on  Mr.  M'Pherson  at  last.  The  man 
was  a  disreputable  blackleg,  he  knew,  but 
the  more  disreputable  and  the  more  of  a 
blackleg  the  greater  was  his  triumph. 

"  Show  Mr.  Edmunds  in,"  he  told  the 
servant,  and  immediately  afterward  Mr. 
Edmunds  was  shown  in  accordingly. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  company,"  said 
the  visitor,  pausing  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  as  his  quick  eye  caught  that  of 
Mr.  M'Pherson. 

"Oh!  only  my  friend  M'Pherson,"  said 
George,  with  unconscious  depreciation  in 
his  tones  as  he  hastened  forward  to  bid 
cordial  welcome  to  the  new-comer.  "My 
friend  M'Pherson  and  some  cousins  of  his, 
that's  all.  You  know  M'Pherson,  I  think." 

"I  have  that  pleasure,"  said  Barry  Ed- 
munds, with  a  graceful  bow.  "  I  hope  Mr. 
M'Pherson  is  quite  well." 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  the  Scotch- 
man, rather  more  stiffly  than  usual,  and 
then  looked  sharply  toward  his  cousins  as 
a  hen  toward  her  chicks.  They  saw  his 
look,  and  answered  with  a  nod  of  intelli- 
gence. They  were  clever  lads,  and  under- 
stood already  that  Mr.  Barry  Edmunds  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trusted. 

"  I  happened  to  be  in  your  neighborhood," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Edmunds,  seating  himself 
on  a  chair  which  George  had  placed  for 
him  next  his  own.  "  I  didn't  like  to  pass 
without  just  looking  in  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on." 
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"  You  are  very  good,  I'm  sure,"  said 
George,  feeling  much  flattered  at  such  a 
mark  of  friendship  from  such  a  man.  ' '  And 
now  that  you  are  here,  you'll  join  us  in  a 
weed,  won't  you?" 

"Thank  you,  as  you  are  so  kind,  said 
Mr.  Edmunds,  and  graciously  accepted  a 
cigar,  which  he  presently  took  occasion  to 
praise,  to  George's  infinite  gratification. 
What  was  M'Pherson's  knowledge  about 
cigars,  or  indeed  about  any  thing  else,  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  character  like  this  ? 

They  went  on  smoking  for  some  time 
almost  in  silence,  and  then  Barry  Edmunds, 
having  made  with  his  restless  eyes  a  quick 
survey  of  the  Scotchman  and  his  cousins, 
who  were  sitting  some  way  off,  whispered 
to  George,  fidgeting  the  while  rather  un- 
comfortably on  his  chair :  — 

"  I  have  something  very  particular  to  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Williams." 

"  Indeed ! "  responded  George,  quite 
brightened  up  at  the  idea  of  being  chosen 
as  a  confidant  by  Barry  Edmunds,  and  in 
the  presence  too  of  Alexander  M'Pher- 
son. 

"  A  little  favor  to  ask  of  you,  in  fact," 
continued  the  visitor,  if  possible  in  a  still 
lower  key,  with  another  uneasy  glance  at 
the  M'Pherson  group.  "I  may  rely  upon 
you  not  to  mention  it  again,  Mr.  Williams, 
I  am  sure." 

"  Honor  bright,"  said  George,  in  the  same 
mysterious  tones. 

"The  fact  is,  I  have  a  little  payment  to 
make,  and  as  it  will  be  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore my  next  half-yearly  receipts  become 
due,  I  shall  be  put  to  some  inconvenience 
if  I  can  not  obtain  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds, 
— just  to  make  up  the  sum,  you  know." 

George  reflected  a  few  instants.  He  had 
an  abstract  notion  of  the  man's  being  a 
swindler,  but  he  could  not  realize  the  idea 
of  himself  being  swindled.  And  in  any  case 
would  it  not  be  better  to  risk  the  loss  of  a 
pound  or  two  than  to  disappoint  and  offend 
a  person  who  was  evidently  ready  to  be  his 
friend,  and  whose  friendship  might  be  so 
useful?  For,  as  for  that  intolerably  con- 
ceited Scotchman,  he  was  getting  quite 
tired  of  him. 

"I  shall  be  very  happy  if  it  is  in  my 
power,"  he  answered,  as  the  result  of  his 
cogitations.  "  How  much  about  would  you 
require  ?  " 

"Twenty?"  whispered  Barry  Edmunds, 
interrogatively. 

George  shook  his  head.  He  had  received 
nearly  twice  that  sum  a  day  or  two  before 
as  his  quarter's  salary,  but  he  owed  it  all 
before  it  came  into  his  hands,  and  had 
already  paid  away  the  greater  part  of  it. 
At  this  present  moment  he  absolutely  had 
not  twenty  pounds  in  the  world. 

"  I  couldn't  do  it  really,"  he  murmured. 

"Eh!  but  that's  awkward,"  said  the 
Scotchman, 

What  ears  that  Scotchman  had !  He  had 
been  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
apparently  engaged  in  conversation  with 
his  cousins,  while  George  and  his  friend  had 
been  talking  in  the  most  confidential  of 


confidential  whispers,  and  yet  it  turned  out 
that  all  the  time  he  had  been  listening,  and 
listening  to  good  purpose.  George  felt 
quite  angry  to  think  that  he  was  under  such 
espionage. 

"Very  awkward  indeed,"  went  on  the 
Scotchman,  entirely  unmoved  by  the  indig- 
nant glance  which  George  shot  at  him. 
"  Mr.  Edmunds  had  better  try  one  of  the 
regular  bill-discounters,  I'm  thinking." 

"I  should  not  have  thought  one  gentle- 
man would  have  recommended  another  to 
put  himself  into  the  hands  of  such  a  set  as 
unfortunately  professional  money-lenders 
are  too  well  known  to  be,"  said  Barry  Ed- 
munds, with  a  meekly  injured  air. 

"  Scoundrelly  snivelling  Jew  villains !  " 
ejaculated  George,  with  so  much  warmth 
that  Mr.  M'Pherson  looked  at  his  cousins, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders  expressively. 

"  I'm  extremely  sorry  I  can't  oblige  you," 
continued  George,  turning  to  Mr.  Edmunds 
with  much  cordiality.  "  But  I  really  have 
not  got  so  much  by  me  at  present." 

"Don't  mention  it,  Mr.  Williams.  I 
ought  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  about 
such  a  trifle;  but  knowing  you  were  a 
gentleman  yourself  I  felt  sure  that  you 
would  not  allow  another  gentleman  to  be 
hard  pressed  for  ten  or  twenty  pounds  if  it 
was  in  your  power  to  prevent  it." 

"  That  I  am  sure  I  should  not,"  replied 
George,  emphatically.  "  Ten  or  twenty  did 
you  say?  because  if  ten  would  be  of  any  use 
I  think  I  could  manage  as  much  as  that." 

"Ten  would  be  of  the  very  greatest 
service  to  me,  Mr.  Williams." 

George  flew  to  his  desk. 

"  I  had  a  kind  of  instinct  that  you  would 
be  the  person  to  help  me  out  of  my  little 
difficulty,  Mr.  Williams.  There  are  plenty 
of  poor  fellows  always  ready  to  assist,  of 
course,  if  they  had  the  means,  only  that  so 
seldom  happens,  you  see.  But  I  thought 
to  myself — Mr.  Williams  is  a  gentleman, 
and  being  a  gentleman  he  is  not  one  of 
your  sort  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
without  a  pound  in  their  purse  to  carry  them 
from  one  day  to  another.  And  you  see  my 
instinct  was  right,  —  ah!  it  very  seldom 
misleads  me." 

"Oh!  of  course  I  always  keep  some  of 
the  ready  on  hand,"  said  George,  flinging 
back  his  hair  with  self-conscious  dignity. 
"  Indeed,  even  after  this  I've  got  a  matter 
of  four  sous  or  so  in  another  purse,  only 
I've  made  a  resolution  not  to  infringe  upon 
them  for  the  present." 

The  money  of  which  he  spoke  had  been 
laid  by  months  ago,  in  accordance  with  a 
promise  he  had  made  to  himself  to  save  up 
for  a  magnificent  present  to  the  Williamses ; 
and,  though  it  was  a  very  long  time  since  he 
had  added  to  it,  he  still  regarded  it  as  a 
sacred  deposit  by  no  means  to  be  trenched 
upon  for  his  own  purposes. 

"Ah!  you  are  a  lucky  man,"  said  Barry 
Edmunds,  in  melancholy  tones,  while  he 
folded  up  a  couple  of  five-pound  notes  that 
George  had  handed  to  him.  "  You  are  able 
to  talk  of  .four  pounds  as  if  they  were 
neither  here  nor  there,  while  to  me  they 
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would  be  of  life-and-death  consequence. 
If  it  were  only  possible  to  hope  —  But  it 
would  inconvenience  you  too  much." 

"  It  wasn't  the  inconvenience  I  was 
thinking  of,  you  know,"  said  George,  with 
somewhat  of  a  contemptuous  air,  —  "the 
idea  of  being  inconvenienced  for  four 
pounds !  But  I  had  made  a  resolution — " 

"  Mr.  Williams,  your  resolutions  shall 
never  be  disturbed  for  me.  I  am  not  quite 
a  horse-leech,  though  I  am  afraid  you  take 
me  for  one.  No,  what  I  was  thinking  of 
was  that  if  I  had  an  extra  pound  or  two,  I 
might  make  a  trifling  investment  in  your 
name —  The  fact  is,  I  happen  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  little  secret  connected  with 
the  turf  worth  almost  any  amount  of  money. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  a  certain  marquis 
I  could  mention  would  lay  down  a  thousand 
pounds  on  the  nail  if  he  could  get  me  to 
speak  as  plainly  to  him  on  the  subject  as 
I  am  doing  to  you  at  this  instant.  But, 
you  see,  the  difference  between  you  and  the 
marquis  is  that  you  are  my  friend." 

It  might  have  occurred  to  George  to  ask 
why  Mr.  Barry  Edmunds,  with  such  means 
of  wealth  at  his  command,  should  come 
to  him  to  borrow  a  few  pounds;  but, 
instead  of  that,  it  only  occurred  to  him  to 
wonder  whether  he  had  not  better  let  the 
four  sovereigns  go.  It  seemed  a  pity  to 
allow  a  feeling  of  superstitious  adherence 
to  a  self-imposed  obligation  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  a  chance  like  this. 

"  If  the  money  would  really  be  of  use  —  " 

"  Of  use !  you  would  soon  see  whether  it 
would  be  of  use  or  not.  It  would  be  of  use 
to  me  and  to  you  too." 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  then,"  said  George, 
stepping  back  to  his  desk  with  something 
of  a  sigh,  and  taking  out  the  four  sover- 
eigns, which  he  counted  into  Barry  Ed- 
munds's  outstretched  palm.  "  You  won't 
forget  the  little  investment?" 

"Forget!  what  do  you  take  me  for? 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  at  the  same 
time  let  me  congratulate  you  on  one  of  the 
luckiest  speculations  you  ever  made  in  your 
life." 

"I  am  sure  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,"  said  George. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  would  do  more  than  that 
for  friendship's  sake.  And  now,  my  dear 
fellow,  it  would  give  me  all  the  pleasure  in 
life  to  stop  another  couple  of  hours  with 
you,  but  I  have  an  appointment  which  it  is 
for  your  interest  as  well  as  my  own  that  I 
should  keep  punctually." 

Of  course  there  was  no  objection  to  be 
made  to  this,  and,  with  a  friendly  shake  of 
the  hand  for  his  host,  and  a  distant  bow  for 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  Barry  Edmunds  went  away, 
leaving  George  to  feel  that  at  last  he  had 
fairly  distanced  his  Scotch  friend. 

The  visitor's  departure  was  not,  as  a 
visitor's  departure  usually  is,  the  signal  for 
comments  among  those  left  behind.  Mr. 
M'Pherson  made  no  remark  on  what  had 
passed,  perhaps  because  he  was  conscious 
of  being  eclipsed ;  and  George  was  equally 
Silent  on  the  subject  becausb  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  the  Scotchman  an  opportu- 


nity of  saying  any  thing  tending  to  put  him 
out  of  conceit  with  himself  or  Mr.  Edmunds. 
So  the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  somewhat 
coldly  and  constrainedly,  and  the  M'Pher- 
son party,  though  not  until  they  had  man- 
aged to  bring  the  consumption  of  brandy 
and  cigars  up  to  the  usual  mark,  took  leave 
rather  earlier  than  usual. 

"Ye  see  what  it  is,  James  and  Davie," 
said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  in  his  most  impressive 
tones  as  soon  as  the  three  were  out  of  the 
house,  —  "ye  see  what  it  is.  Yon's  what  we 
would  all  come  to  if  we  hadn't  got  head  to 
keep  us  out  of  it.  Ah !  but  it's  a  grand 
thing  is  head." 

"  He'll  no  be  ever  seeing  his  money  again, 
I'm  thinking?"  said  James. 

"  See  it ! "  said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  contempt- 
uously, —  "  he'll  see  the  devil  first.  Well,  I 
would  have  saved  it  for  him  if  he  had  let  me, 

—  I  don't  like  to  see  good  money  just  thrown 
into  the  gutter  as  if  it  were  dirt,  — but  he 
who  will  to  Cupar  maun  to  Cupar,  ye  ken. 
And  mark  my  words,  yon  fellow's  going  to 
the  bad  as  fast  as  ever  a  fellow  was.    Ye 
heard  what  he  said  about  the  Jews  ?  " 

"That  time  you  winked  at  me,  Sandy? 
Ay,  I  heard,"  said  David.  "I  thought  to 
mysel'  he  kenned  a  gey  deal  too  muckle  about 
them.  Eh !  but  that's  the  way  of  it,  he'll 
soon  come  to  smash,  won't  he  not?  " 

"Of  course  he  will,"  said  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
confidently.  "  Well,  lads,  it  will  be  a  lesson 
that  I  hope  ye'll  profit  by.  If  he  had  only 
had  a  little  head  he'd  have  done  finely ;  but 
he  hasn't,  and  see  what  comes  of  it.  AVhy, 
he  gets  into  bad  company,  and  is  off  his 
legs  directly.  It's  just  lamentable,  ye  ken." 

"And  all  because  he'll  not  take  heed  of 
you,  Sandy,"  put  in  David,  who  apparently 
rather  enjoyed  the  prospect  of  the  catastro- 
phe, as  being  well  deserved. 

"All  because  he  has  no  head,  all  because 
he  can't  stop  himself  when  once  he  begins 
to  go,"  said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  solemnly. 
"  Remember  that,  James  and  Davie,  and 
take  care  the  like  doesn't  happen  to  you  too, 

—  though  I  don't  suppose  it  will,  for  you 
have  more  sense  in  one  of  your  little  fingers 
than  yon  blatherer  in  his  whole  noodle,"  he 
added,  a  little  vain-gloriously. 

While  his  friend  M'Pherson  was  thus 
making  him  the  text  of  a  moral  homily, 
George  was  studying  a  letter  he  had  dis- 
covered in  his  pocket,  —  the  same  which  had 
been  giving  him  as  he  was  leaving  the 
office. 

His  faculties  were  a  little  obfuscated  by 
recent  indulgence  in  brandy  and  cigars,  and 
he  had  to  read  the  letter  over  several  times 
before  he  could  quite  understand  it.  But 
when  at  last  he  did  understand  it,  he  became 
sober  at  once,  —  sober  at  least  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  seeing  that  he  was  more  intox- 
icated with  excitement  than  ever  he  had 
been  with  the  brandy  and  cigars.  The  news 
surprised  him  as  it  would  have  surprised 
him  at  no  former  part  of  his  life,  for  since 
coming  to  London  he  had  been  living  so 
much  in  the  actualities  of  the  present  that 
he  had  bestowed  comparatively  little  thought 
on  the  possibilities,  or  even  the  probabilities, 
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of  the  future.  The  very  fact  of  his  engage- 
ment to  Miss  St.  Quintin  had  been  apt  to 
slip  into  the  background  in  the  turmoil  of 
his  new  existence,  and  how  much  more  the 
shadowy  chance  of  making  that  discovery 
regarding  his  parentage  which  had  so  long 
balked  him.  And,  in  proportion  to  the  un- 
expectedness of  the  tidings,  was  the  effect 
they  produced  on  him. 

He  was  in  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  triumph 
and  impatience,  —  triumph  to  think  of  the 
magnificent  fortunes  to  which  he  was  called ; 
impatience  that  all  the  world  should  know. 
If  it  had  not  been 'night,  he  would  have 
rushed  forth  to  proclaim  the  news  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  to  do.  So  he  was  a  man 
of  wealth  and  position,  and  not  only  in  vir- 
tue of  a  future  marriage,  so  far  in  the 
future  that  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  be- 
lieve in  it  at  all,  but  in  virtue  of  claims  al- 
ready recognized,  or  as  good  as  recognized, 
for  at  the  present  moment  he  could  not 
give  a  thought  to  any  difficulties  which 
might  still  be  in  his  way.  What  would  be 
said  by  that  abominable  puffed-up  Scotch- 
man ?  what  by  those  dandified  swells  at  the 
office?  Ah !  how  they  would  all  come  beg- 
ging and  praying  for  his  friendship,  and 
how  he  would  snub  them  for  their  pains! 
They  would  never  get  any  thing  out  of  him, 
not  they.  He  would  respond  to  their  ad- 
vances just  enough  at  first  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  grandeur 
with  which  he  was  surrounded ;  he  would 
give  them  leave  to  call  and  feast  their  eyes 
on  the  park,  the  powdered  footmen,  the 
sumptuously-ordered  mansion,  and  then, 
just  when  they  were  hoping  to  make  good 
their  permanent  footing  in  his  house  and 
his  patronage,  he  would  exclude  them  for 
evermore.  As  for  that  stuck-up  prig  of  a 
Hugo  Northington  of  whom  the  letter  had 
spoken,  he  should  be  turned  out  of  doors  in 
something  less  than  no  time.  What  glori- 
ous fun  it  would  all  be,  and  how  he  would 
make  his  enemies  and  mock  friends  look 
about  them ! 

He  sat  up  pondering  thus  for  hours  to- 
gether, and,  when  at  last  in  pure  physical 
weariness  he  bethought  himself  of  going  to 
bed,  he  lay  tossing  and  tumbling  for  hours 
more,  pondering  thus  still.  It  was  not  till 
near  morning  that  he  fell  asleep,  and  then  he 
dreamed  of  meeting  Mr.  M'Pherson  in  an 
impossibly  splendid  apartment  which  stood 
for  the  drawing-room  at  Northington  House, 
and  of  summoning  a  servant  dressed  like  a 
beadle  to  show  him  out. 

This  was  how  George  took  the  news  of 
what  his  Kathleen  had  been  doing  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  RIVAL    HEIRS. 

REGARDLESS  of  the  claims  of  Rumney  & 
Rumney  on  his  punctuality,  George  slept  on 
that  morning  till  nearly  eight  o'clock,  when 
lie  was  aroused  from  his  dreams  of  great- 


ness by  his  landlady  knocking  at  his  door 
to  say  that  a  gentleman  who  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  was  waiting  in  his  sitting- 
room  down  stairs. 

He  was  considerably  perplexed  at  first, 
but,  on  awakening  sufficiently  to  recollect 
the  circumstances  of  his  new  position,  con- 
cluded that  the  visitor  was  probably  the 
Mr.  Hugo  Northington  of  whom  Miss 
Thome's  letter  had  made  mention,  and  for 
whose  visit  it  had  prepared  him  in  a  pas- 
sage dictated  by  Kathleen  and  couched  in 
very  strong  terms  of  disparagement.  As 
the  idea  occurred  to  him,  he  bristled  up  into 
all  the  bellicosity  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  set  about  dressing  himself  with  a  feel- 
ing as  of  arming  for  a  combat.  If  this  gen- 
tleman was  Mr.  Hugo  Northington,  Mr. 
Hugo  Northington  should  preciously  soon 
be  made  to  find  out  that  he  must  go  to  the 
wall. 

George's  surmises  were  correct.  The 
gentleman  was  Mr.  Hugo  Northington,  who 
on  the  previous  evening,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  town,  had  called  at  the  office 
in  King  William  Street  to  ask  for  George's 
address,  and,  having  procured  it,  had  pre- 
sented himself  at  this  early  hour  to  make 
sure  of  finding  him  at  home.  He  had  ab- 
stained from  sending  up  his  name,  so  as  not 
to  lose  what  advantage  there  might  be  in 
taking  the  impostor  by  surprise.  For, 
though  Hugo  had  by  this  time  abandoned 
his  first  impressions  as  to  Kathleen's  con- 
scious complicity  in  a  fraudulent  design,  he 
still  entertained  pretty  strong  suspicions  as 
to  the  character  of  her  betrothed. 

After  waiting  some  time  with  consider- 
able curiosity,  Hugo's  impatience  was  at 
last  gratified  by  the  entrance  of  a  young 
man  who,  he  felt  sure,  could  be  no  other 
than  the  person  he  had  come  to  see. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  each  being  anxious  to 
discover  what  kind  of  antagonist  he  had  to 
deal  with.  These  few  moments  did  not 
diminish  Hugo's  prepossession  against  his 
rival  and  his  claims,  but  rather  increased 
and  confirmed  it.  Certainly  it  must  be  said 
that  George  did  not  show  to  advantage. 
He  had  decidedly  fallen  off  in  appearance 
during  the  last  few  months ;  his  complexion 
had  lost  in  clearness,  and  he  had  contracted 
a  heavy,  swollen  look  about  the  eyes,  which 
did  not  improve  him.  And  just  now,  what 
with  the  brandy  and  cigars  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  the  short  slumbers  from  which 
he  had  so  lately  been  disturbed,  this  look 
was  more  marked  than  usual,  being  more- 
over brought  into  relief  by  a  certain  air  of 
sullen  defiance  which  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  for  the  occasion.  Altogether 
Hugo's  impression  was  that  he  had  to  do 
with  an  under-bred  and  under-educated  ad- 
venturer, who  was  something  of  a  fast  man 
and  more  of  a  bully ;  and  perhaps,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  such  an  impression 
on  Hugo's  part  was  not  inexcusable. 

"  My  name  is  Northington,"  began  Hugo, 
at  last  feeling  that  it  was  necessary  to  come 
to  the  object  'of  his  visit. 

"And  so  is  mine,"  promptly  answered 
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George,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  yield 
an  inch  of  ground  if  he  could  help  it. 

"That  remains  to  be  proved,"  said  the 
visitor,  quietly.  "In  the  mean  time  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
not." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  any  one  try  to  say 
it,"  rejoined  George,  scowling.  "  And  may 
I  ask  what  you've  come  about,  Mr.  North- 
ington?"  he  went  on,  with  a  defiant  empha- 
sis on  the  name,  as  though  he  questioned 
Hugo's  own  right  to  bear  it. 

"I  have  come  to  make  a  few  inquiries  on 
behalf  of  my  uncle  —  " 

"  Of  my  grandfather,  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Of  the  gentleman  whose  grandson  you 
suppose  yourself  to  be  —  " 

"  Suppose,  indeed !  "  interjected  George. 

"  I  am  willing  to  presume  for  the  present 
that  you  do  suppose  it.  I  have  come  then 
to  make  a  few  inquiries  on  his  behalf  as  to 
what  evidence  you  have  to  support  your 
claims." 

"  What  evidence  ?  Evidence  that's  enough 
to  settle  the  hash  of  all  the  nephews  in  the 
world,  and  that  will  too,  if  there's  law  in 
England,"  replied  George,  his  bumptious- 
ness increasing  with  an  uneasy  sense  that 
Hugo  despised  and  looked  down  upon 
him. 

"Ah!  you  see  this  is  a  matter  that  does 
not  depend  upon  law,  but  simply  and  solely 
on  the  decision  that  my  uncle  may  come  to. 
The  estate  is  unentailed,  and  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  is  free  to  make  what  disposition  of  it  he 
chooses.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  sooner 
you  satisfy  his  inquiries  the  better  it  will  be 
for  your  own  interests." 

"  What  does  he  want  me  to  do  then?" 
demanded  George,  with  sulky  acquiescence 
in  the  force  of  the  argument. 

"He  wants  you  to  bring  forward  what- 
ever proofs  you  may  possess  of  your  birth 
and  the  marriage  of  your  parents.  There 
is  a  letter,  for  instance,  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal ;  perhaps  you  will  begin 
by  letting  me  look  at  it." 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  have  any  right  to  let 
you  or  any  body  else  look  at  it  unless  I 
choose,"  grumbled  George. 

"Oh,  not  unless  you  choose,  of  course. 
Only  if  you  do  not  choose,  you  can  not  ex- 
pect Mr.  Northington  to  trouble  himself 
further  about  the  matter,  that  is  all." 

"  I  never  said  I  didn't  choose,"  responded 
George,  still  sulkily,  but  a  little  cowed  at 
the  last  suggestion.  "  I'll  let  you  look  at 
the  letter  fast  enough,  and  perhaps  faster 
than  you  wish,  for  I  dare  say  you  would 
like  it  to  be  far  enough.  But  here  it  is,  you 
see." 

With  that  he  drew  forth  the  cherished 
document  from  a  secret  drawer  in  his  desk, 
and,  holding  a  corner  of  it  very  firmly  be- 
tween his  finger  and  thumb,  displayed  it 
before  the  eyes  of  the  visitor. 

Hugo  inspected  it  minutely,  undeterred 
by  the  consciousness  that  the  owner  was 
all  the  time  watching  him  with  a  half  ex- 
pectation that  he  might  make  a  sudden 
clutch  at  the  paper  to  destroy  it.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  may  be  supposed  that 


he  read  with  as  strong  a  prejudice  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  yet,  as  he  went  on,  he  could  not 
help  acknowledging  to  himself  that  the 
letter  looked  less  like  a  forgery  than  he 
had  expected.  A  forger  would  surely  have 
made  a  point  of  supplying  fuller  details,  es- 
pecially a  forger  who  should  have  been  in- 
genious enough  to  produce  so  perfect  an 
appearance  of  age  as  the  yellow  paper  and 
faded  writing  alike  bore.  But  then  ad- 
mitting that  this  letter  had  really  been 
written  by  Margaret  Wilson,  it  did  not 
follow  that  Margaret  Wilson  herself  was 
not  a  swindler.  A  great  deal  more  evidence 
was  needed  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
believe  any  thing  so  intrinsically  incredible 
as  that  she  had  been  married  to  the  Morti- 
mer Northington  so  long  supposed  to  have 
gone  down  in  the  "  Argus." 

When  Hugo  had  done  examining  the 
letter,  he  asked  a  few  questions  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  had  been 
written,  and,  having  elicited  all  that  George 
knew  on  this  point,  he  went  on  to  in- 
quire :  — 

"  And  what  proof  have  you  that  the  state- 
ments made  here  are  correct?  " 

"  What  proof!  "  replied  George,  angrily, 
and  yet  feeling  a  little  startled  too.  "  If 
you  don't  call  that  letter  proof  of  every 
thing  —  " 

"  It  certainly  is  not  proof  of  every  thing," 
said  Hugo,  tranquilly.  "  In  fact,  it  is  not 
proof  at  all,  it  is  only  unsupported  asser- 
tion." 

"  Unsupported  assertion  be  damned !  I'm 
riot  going  to  be  come  over  with  big  words, 
and  so  you'll  find,  Mr.  Northington." 

"Have  you  any  thing  to  support  it  with, 
then  ?  What  proofs  can  you  bring  forward 
of  the  truth  of  the  letter  beyond  the  letter 
itself?" 

"The  ring,"  said  George,  triumphantly. 
"  Aha !  what  do  you  say  to  that?  Too  many 
proofs  to  please  you,  eh  ?  " 

'The  ring  goes  some  way  to  show  that 
the  writer  of  the  letter  may  have  been  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Mortimer  North- 
ngton  before  he  left  England,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  prove  a  marriage  between 
them.  And  the  question  on  which  every 
thing  depends  is,  can  such  a  marriage  be 
proved  or  not  ?  " 

George  felt  rather  staggered  by  this  way 
of  putting  the  case,  and  in  proportion  to  his 
discomfort  was  his  irritation. 

*  Oh,  of  course  we  all  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  a  party  who  has  got  an  interest 
n  keeping  another  party  out  in  the  cold. 
Such  a  party  has  no  business  to  meddle  at 
all,  if  right  was  done." 

Hugo  merely  smiled,  and  went  on,  with- 
out taking  further  notice  of  the  sally :  — 

'  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you  have 
no  further  proofs  to  point  to  ?  " 

'  And  suppose  I  tell  you  I  haven't,  what 
will  be  done  then  ?  " 

'  That  is  not  a  question  which  it  depends 
altogether  on  me  to  answer ;  but  from  what 
I  know  of  my  uncle's  intentions  I  believe  I 
may  say  that  he  will  do  nothing." 

"Nothing!"  said  George,  swelling  with 
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wrath.  "  What !  not  when  he  knows  I  am 
his  grandson?" 

"Until  you  can  bring  forward  sufficient 
proof  of  being  his  grandson,  I  certainly  do 
not  think  he  will  do  any  thing,  or  that  he 
ought  to  do  any  thing." 

"  Well,  then,  I  intend  to  do  something, 
Mr.  Hugo  Northington,"  said  George,  ex- 
asperated beyond  all  bounds,  partly  by  his 
adversary's  coolness,  partly  by  a  latent 
sense  of  his  own  impotence.  "  I  intend  to 
do  something,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

«'  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  that 
you  should." 

i«  i  —  i  will  — I  will  consult  my  friends," 
continued  George,  lighting  on  this  expedi- 
ent with  some  little  difficulty,  "  and  you'll 
see  what  will  happen  then.  Ah !  you  may 
smile,  but  we'll  soon  turn  you  out,  see  if 
we  don't,  and  then  perhaps  you'll  smile  the 
wrong  side  of  your  mouth." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall,"  said  Hugo,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  "  but  I  hope  I  shall  keep  my 
temper  over  it  even  if  I  do.  And  now,  as 
it  seems  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me 
at  present,  I  think  I  may  as  well  say  good- 
morning." 

"  A  very  good-morning  to  you,  sir,"  re- 
sponded George,  in  a  voice  of  withering 
sarcasm,  which  converted  the  innocent- 
seeming  phrase  into  a  cannon-shot  of  crush- 
ing power  launched  after  the  retreating 
enemy. 

But  the  enemy  did  not  appear  crushed  at 
all,  and,  while  George  sat  meditating  on 
his  prospects  with  a  moodiness  which 
showed  the  interview  to  have  affected  him 
very  disagreeably,  Hugo  was  walking  away 
from  the  house  with  a  provoking  smile  on 
his  countenance  indicative  only  of  con- 
temptuous amusement. 

"  And  so  that  is  Miss  St.  Quintin's  in- 
tended, —  Miss  St.  Quintin's  young  man,  I 
suppose  he  would  call  himself.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  queer  girl  born?  Why  the 
fellow's  a  brute  of  vulgarity  and  coxcombry, 
a  perfect  unmitigated  brute.  No  wonder 
the  poor  devils  of  relations  don't  like  it. 
I'm  only  surprised  they  don't  take  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy,  and  get  her  locked 
up  out  of  harm's  way  at  once.  Fancy  a 
girl  brought  up  as  a  lady  adoring  a  counter- 
jumping  Adonis  like  that ;  a  girl  who  talks 
so  fine  too,  and  strikes  such  attitudes,  — 
what  an  anti- climax !  A  horrible  thing  for 
the  relations,  to  be  sure.  What  strange 
creatures  girls  are !  Well,  I'm  glad  I've  no 
sisters." 

So  much  tickled  was  Hugo  by  this  new 
revelation  of  feminine  eccentricity  that  it 
was  some  time  before  he  could  bring  him- 
self to  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  uppermost  in  his  thoughts ;  his  own 
interests  as  they  were  affected  by  the  claims 
of  Miss  St.  Quintin's  prottgt.  And  yet,  as 
he  could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  when 
he  came  to  think  of  it,  the  question  was 
certainly  increasing  in  gravity,  if  it  had  not 
yet  exactly  reached  alarming  proportions. 
He  still  hoped  and  believed  that  there  was 
fraud  somewhere,  but  in  spite  of  his  natural 


prejudices  he  had  already  seen  cause  to 
modify  his  opinion  as  to  George  Williams 
having  a  personal  share  in  it.  Not  only  had 
the  letter  struck  him  as  being  genuine,  but, 
for  the  very  reason  that  he  judged  the  young 
man  to  be  so  much  more  vulgar  and  un- 
polished than  he  had  expected,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  acquit  him  of  attempting  a  kind 
of  imposture  which,  to  be  successfully 
carried  out,  seemed  to  require  a  person  of 
considerable  abilities  and  accomplishments. 
And  besides,  would  not  a  professional  ad- 
venturer have  had  the  tact  to  keep  his 
temper  better? 

On  the  whole,  Hugo  now  inclined  to  think 
that  the  claim  was  a  bond  fide  one  so  far  as 
the  claimant  personally  was  concerned ;  that 
George  Williams  was  really  the  son  of 
Margaret  Wilson,  or  at  least  of  some  woman 
who  chose  to  personate  her,  and  that  the 
document  in  his  possession  was  a  genuine 
letter  begun  by  his  mother  shortly  before 
her  death,  and  intended  for  Mr.  and  Lady 
Lavinia  Northington.  But  that  the  allega- 
tions in  that  letter  were  true  Hugo  still 
took  the  liberty  of  doubting,  and  indeed 
of  entirely  disbelieving.  It  was  surely  a 
great  deal  more  probable  that  Margaret 
Wilson  should  try  to  impose  upon  the 
charity  of  her  former  lover's  parents  than 
that  Mortimer  Northington  should  have 
allowed  his  father  and  mother  to  mourn 
him  as  drowned  when  a  word  would  have 
undeceived  them  as  to  his  fate,  and  would 
most  likely,  under  the  circumstances,  have 
secured  an  easy  pardon  for  himself  and  his 
wife.  But  whatever  might  be  the  exact 
balance  of  probability,  it  was  enough  that 
no  proof  of  the  alleged  marriage  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  the  absence  of  such  proof  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity to  oust  Hugo  from  the  inheritance 
he  had  so  long  been  taught  to  regard  as  his 
own  in  favor  of  a  vulgar  and  uneducated 
pretender.  At  least  so  Hugo  thought,  and, 
as  matters  stood,  his  thinking  so  was  per- 
haps not  unnatural. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  de- 
termined to  convince  his  uncle  of  it  too, 
and  to  stand  his  ground  firmly  with  the  old 
man,  in  face  of  all  the  attempts  which  might 
be  made  by  Miss  St.  Quintin  or  others  to 
dislodge  him.  There  might  be  a  battle,  — 
he  felt  pretty  sure  from  what  he  had  seen 
of  Kathleen  that  there  would  be,  —  but  she 
and  her  betrothed  shopman  would  have  to 
bring  forward  very  different  evidence  from 
any  they  had  yet  produced  before  he  would 
acknowledge  himself  beaten. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HUGO  CONTRIBUTES  A  SUGGESTION. 

BY  way  of  a  final  attempt  at  decisively 
proving  or  disproving  the  validity  of  his 
rival's  claims,  Hugo,  before  going  home, 
made  an  excursion  to  Stornmouth,  where 
he  subjected  the  Williamses  to  a  keen  in- 
terrogation regarding  their  knowledge  of 
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George's  mother,  and  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  she  and  her  child  had  come  to 
their  house.  But  with  all  his  questioning 
he  failed  to  elicit  from  them  a  single  fact 
of  importance  beyond  what  was  already 
known  to  him,  and  cross-examination  only 
served  to  convince  him  of  their  good  faith. 
Thus,  when  he  returned  to  Ashcote  next 
day,  he  was  a  great  deal  more  at  a  loss  as 
to  what  to  think  of  the  case  than  he  had 
expected  to  be  on  leaving,  though  still  en- 
tertaining a  firm  conviction  that  the  evi- 
dence was  far  too  incomplete  to  be  acted  on. 

He  had  not  much  difficulty  in  impressing 
this  conviction  on  his  uncle  likewise*  With 
all  his  blind  worship  of  his  son's  memory, 
Mr.  Northington  was  sufficiently  right- 
minded  to  feel  that  he  would  scarcely  be 
warranted  in  disinheriting  the  nephew  who 
had  for  years  been  his  acknowledged  heir 
merely  on  the  faith  of  unsupported  allega- 
tions made  by  a  person  whose  veracity 
there  was  nothing  to  prove,  and  at  variance 
with  all  antecedent  probability.  And  then 
the  old  man  was  further  reconciled  to  inac- 
tion by  the  unfavorable  report  which  was 
brought  to  him  of  his  supposed  grandson's 
personal  qualities.  He  thought  it  possible 
that  Hugo  might  be  prejudiced,  but  knew 
him  to  be  incapable  of  willful  misrepresen- 
tation, and  found  it  a  sad  damper  on  his  en- 
thusiasm to  be  told  by  such  an  authority 
that  the  young  man  whom  he  had  been  wil- 
ling to  receive  as  the  son  of  his  Mortimer 
was  a  vulgar,  ill-mannered  coxcomb. 

And  yet,  with  all  this,  poor  old  Mr. 
Northington  was  evidently  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  decide  against  the  alleged  grand- 
son who  had  started  up  under  circumstan- 
ces so  romantic.  He  accepted  Hugo's  ar- 
guments, just  as  he  accepted  Hugo's  facts, 
but  it  was  with  a  reluctance  which  was 
manifest  in  spite  of  the  efforts  he  made  to 
conceal  it  in  consideration  of  his  nephew's 
feelings.  He  had  buoyed  himself  up  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  repair  the  harsh- 
ness which  he  had  used,  or  thought  he 
had  used,  toward  his  son,  by  lavishing  af- 
fection on  his  grandson ;  and  he  could  not 
help  being  disappointed  to  find  the  hope 
illusory.  Besides,  he  had  taken  a  special 
fancy  to  Kathleen, —  such  a  fancy  as  he  had 
never  taken  to  any  one  before  on  so  slight 
an  acquaintance, —  and  could  not  accept 
without  regret  the  idea  of  being  hencefor- 
ward a  stranger  to  her. 

His  regard  for  Kathleen  was  not  long  of 
showing  itself  in  a  practical  shape  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  disappointment. 

"  I  must  see  Miss  St.  Quintin,  Hugo,  and 
tell  her  exactly  how  things  stand,  and  why 
it  is  I  can  do  nothing.  After  all  that  passed 
the  other  day,  she  is  entitled  to  a  full  ex- 
planation, and  she  shall  have  it.  You  must 
come  too,  and  help  me  to  make  her  under- 
stand." 

"  Very  well,  uncle.  But  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  find  that  no  easy  matter." 

"  Ah !  you  don't  like  her,  I  see  how  it  is. 
You  were  always  unjust  to  her.  I  remem- 
ber the  first  day  you  suspected  her  of  wri- 
ting the  letter  herself." 


"  Well,  I  have  left  off  suspecting  her  now, 
though  I  certainly  am  not  particularly  fond 
of  her.  But  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  wish; 
it  will  rather  amuse  me  than  otherwise." 

"I  do  wish  it,  Hugo  —  I  wish  it  very 
much." 

The  result  of  this  conversation,  held  im- 
mediately after  Hugo's  return  to  Ashcote, 
was,  that  a  little  later  in  the  same  day  Kath- 
leen and  her  aunt,  sitting  together  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Flora  Cottage,  were  sur- 
prised by  the  entrance  of  two  visitors,  old 
Mr.  Northington  and  his  nephew. 

The  old  man  came  in  first,  and  Kathleen's 
heart  bounded  with  the  expectation  of  hear- 
ing that  her  George  was  restored  to  all  his 
hereditary  rights.  But  she  caught  sight  of 
Hugo  entering  behind,  and  shuddered  as  in 
the  presence  of  evil.  It  was  impossible 
good  news-vshould  be  brought  by  such  a 
messenger  as  that. 

Tottering  from  the  effects  of  agitation  and 
unaccustomed  exertion,  Mr.  Northington 
came  forward  and  took  her  hand  with  al- 
most the  same  affectionate  cordiality  as 
when  he  had  greeted  her  by  the  near  and 
dear  title  of  grand-daughter.  But  he  did 
not  greet  her  by  that  title  again,  and,  look- 
ing up  at  his  face,  she  saw  in  its  gentle 
mournfulness  of  expression  a  confirmation 
of  the  fears  which  Hugo's  ill-omened  ap- 
pearance had  suggested.  George's  cause  had 
not  triumphed. 

"  No,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man,  regret- 
fully, while  he  pressed  her  hand.  "I  can 
do  nothing  yet ;  it  is  all  too  uncertain, —  too 
uncertain  for  the  present  at  least." 

"  Uncertain!  "  echoed  Kathleen,  and  then 
looked  at  Hugo  with  a  deadly  glance  of 
scorn  and  indignation, —  a  glance  which  said 
as  plainly  as  glance  ever  said  any  thing: 
"  Man,  this  is  your  work." 

Hugo  only  smiled  slightly,  and  reminded 
his  uncle  of  the  presence  of  Miss  Thorne. 
Kathleen  had  been  too  much  agitated  to  think 
of  any  thing  so  trivial  as  the  observances 
of  etiquette,  but  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  put  out  Hugo. 

The  forms  of  social  ceremony  being  thus 
re-established,  Miss  Thorne  and  the  old  man 
were  duly  introduced  to  each  other,  and 
the  whole  party  seated  themselves  before 
any  thing  more  was  said  concerning  the 
object  of  the  visit.  Then,  turning  once 
more  toward  Kathleen,  Mr.  Northington 
resumed :  — 

"The  evidence  is  very  strong,  my  dear, 
but  we  do  not  think  there  is  quite  enough  of 
it  to  be  acted  on  as  yet.  My  nephew  and  I 
have  come  to  explain  to  you  exactly  how 
matters  stand." 

My  nephew  and  I  indeed!  Nothing  but 
Kathleen's  respect  for  George's  grandfather 
prevented  her  from  flaming  up  and  telling 
him  that  this  was  a  question  on  which  she 
could  not  brook  his  nephew's  interfer- 
ence. 

"  Hugo  has  just  come  from  London,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Northington.  "He  called  on 
Mr.  Williams  at  his  lodgings  early  yester- 
day morning,  and  had  a  long  conversation 
with  him." 
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In  spite  of  all  the  contempt  and  dislike  in 
which  she  held  Hugo  Northington,  Kathleen 
could  not  help  glancing  at  him  with  newly 
awakened  interest  as  she  heard  this.  He 
had  seen  and  conversed  with  her  George  no 
longer  ago  than  yesterday,  with  her  George 
from  whom  she  had  been  separated  for 
months,  each  of  which  seemed  a  century,  re- 
garding whom  she  was  denied  the  smallest 
scrap  of  intelligence,  of  whom  she  knew 
not  whether  he  was  in  health  or  in  sickness. 
She  hated  the  man,  and  yet,  as  she  thought 
how  highly  he  had  been  privileged,  she 
could  not  help  envying  him  too.  How  much 
would  she  not  give  to  have  been  in  his  place 
yesterday  I  How  much  would  she  not  give 
for  a  tithe  of  the  information  which  it  was 
in  his  power  to  impart  if  he  chose ! 

She  could  not  repress  the  yearning  desire 
which  she  felt  to  know  something  of  her 
betrothed  from  one  who  had  so  lately  seen 
him,  and,  turning  with  sudden  humility 
toward  her  adversary,  said,  tippealingly :  — 

"  You  saw  him  yesterday !  Oh  if  I  might 
ask  you  to  tell  me  how  he  is !  " 

"  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  in  very  good 
health  indeed,"  replied  Hugo,  with  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows  which  showed 
how  little  sympathy  he  felt  with  her  anxiety. 

"  And  what  did  he  say?  Did  he  speak 
of— of — of  this  discovery,  I  mean?  What 
did  he  seem  to  think  of  it?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  think  it  no  end  of  a  good 
thing." 

"He  is  very  much  pleased  then ?" 

"Oh!  very  much  indeed  —  obstreperous- 
ly so,  I  should  say." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Kathleen, 
coloring  proudly,  for  she  saw  that  some- 
thing unpleasant  was  intended. 

"  They  don't  seem  to  have  got  on  togeth- 
er so  well  as  I  had  hoped,"  said  Mr.  North- 
ington, apologizing  for  his  nephew's  inci- 
vility. "And  I'm  afraid  I  must  say  he 
treated  Hugo  very  rudely,  but  of  course  it 
is  some  excuse  for  him  that  he  was  so  ex- 
cited. The  excitement  explains  every 
thing,  Hugo,  I  dare  say;  if  he  had  been 
quite  himself  you  would  not  have  thought 
him  vulgar  at  all,  perhaps." 

The  words  were  intended  to  pacify,  but 
they  had  a  very  different  effect.  No  sooner 
had  they  passed  the  old  man's  lips  than 
Kathleen,  her  anger  glowing  at  a  white 
heat,  faced  round  to  Hugo,  and  asked  him 
with  scathing  sternness  :  — 

"  And  is  it  thus  that  you  presumed  to 
think?" 

Hugo  seemed  a  little  confused  for  an  in- 
stant, but  recovered  himself  directly  to  an- 
swer with  brazen  effrontery :  — 

"  Well,  to  say  the  truth,  it  did  strike  me 
so  rather.  But  I  would  not  have  mentioned 
it  on  any  account  unless  you  had  asked 
me." 

A  choking  sensation  rose  to  Kathleen's 
throat.  It  was  not  only  resentment  that 
she  felt,  but  humiliation,  —  humiliation  in 
the  consciousness  that  Hugo  Northington 
dared  to  despise  her  lover,  and  through  her 
lover  herself.  The  feeling  oppressed  her  so 
that  she  absolutely  could  not  make  answer, 


and  was  forced  tacitly  to  accept  the  apolo- 
gy conveyed  in  his  last  words. 

"  Hugo  is  prejudiced,  "  said  the  old  man, 
anxious  to  make  matters  up.  "Hugo  is 
very  likely  prejudiced.  But  for  all  that, 
my  dear,  I  think  he  is  quite  right  in  saying 
that  the  evidence  is  hardly  strong  enough 
yet." 

"How  is  it  not  strong  enough?"  asked 
Kathleen,  looking  up  with  a  new  fire  in  her 
eyes.  "What  evidence  in  this  world  can 
possibly  be  stronger?  Has  he  seen  that 
letter,  or  has  he  not?" 

"  He  has,  and,  what  is  more,  he  believes 
now  that  it  was  really  Margaret  Wilson 
who  wrote  it.  But  —  but —  Will  you 
please  go  on,  Hugo  ?  you  can  explain  it  bet- 
ter than  I  can. " 

"  But  there  is  no  proof,"  said  Hugo,  —  "at 
least  none  that  I  can  discover,  — that  the 
statement  made  by  Margaret  Wilson  is  cor- 
rect. If  a  marriage  took  place  between  her 
and  my  cousin,  where  is  the  evidence  of 
such  a  marriage?" 

"Ah!  very  true,"  put  in  Miss  Thome. 

"Where  is  the  evidence!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen,  with  impassioned  fervor.  "The 
evidence  is  in  the  voice  of  the  dead  that 
speaks  to  us  from  beyond  the  grave.  The 
voice  of  the  dead !  "  she  repeated,  with  in- 
creasing solemnity,  "  the  voice  of  the  dead! 
If  that  will  not  convince  you,  what  will?" 

Both  the  old  man  and  Miss  Thome  looked 
rather  impressed  by  this,  but  Hugo  respond- 
ed, coolly: — 

"As  it  happens  that  Margaret  Wilson 
was  not  dead,  but  living,  when  she  wrote 
that  letter,  I  do  not  see  why  her  evidence 
is  to  be  invested  with  any  supernatural 
authority.  To  my  thinking  the  whole  ques- 
tion res«lves  itself  into  this,  —  Are  unsup- 
ported and  intrinsically  improbable  asser- 
tions made  in  her  own  interest  by  a  person 
now  dead,  and  therefore  beyond  the  reach 
of  cross-examination,  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved or  not?  " 

What  an  arch  cynic  this  Hugo  was,  of 
what  an  inherently  skeptical  and  irreverent 
turn  of  mind!  Kathleen  looked  at  him 
bitterly,  the  more  bitterly  as  she  found 
herself  somewhat  perplexed  to  refute  such 
narrow,  lawyer-like  arguments,  and  then 
exclaimed,  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  the 
scorn  with  which  his  character  inspired 
her:  — 

"  I  think  you  believe  in  nothing." 

"  In  nothing  which  can  not  be  clearly 
proved,"  answered  Hugo,  bowing  as  if  she 
had  paid  him  a  compliment. 

"  But  this  can  be  —  you  know  it  can  be." 

"  If  it  can  be,  let  us  see  the  proof.  I  say 
that  letter  is  not  a  sufficient  one. " 

"  And  what  would  you  call  a  sufficient 
one  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  A  certificate  of  marriage  between  Mor- 
timer Northington  and  Margaret  Wilson,  or 
the  entry  of  such  a  marriage  in  a  parish 
register." 

"  Ah !  you  say  that  because  you  know  we 
cannot  find  it,"  she  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

"Excuse  me,  I  have  no  certain  knowl- 
edge of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  the  mar- 
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riage  really  took  place,  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  the  required  proof  of  it." 

"What  do  you  mean?  If  you  think  to 
insult  me  —  " 

"  I  did  not  think  to  insult  you  at  all.  I 
only  intended  to  suggest  a  practical  way 
of  solving  the  difficulty." 

"  What  way  ?  "  she  asked,  breathlessly. 

"  If  you  think  the  matter  worth  spending 
a  fe\v  shillings  upon,  advise  Mr.  Williams 
to  advertise." 

"Advertise!" 

"Yes,  offering  a  reward  to  whoever  will 
tell  him  where  and  when  the  marriage  of 
Mortimer  Northington  and  Margaret  Wil- 
son was  celebrated.  If  the  reward  is  hand- 
some enough,  it  will  set  all  the  parish 
clerks  in  the  country  on  the  search,  and  the 
thing  is  done,  supposing  it  is  to  be  done  at 
all." 

Kathleen's  eyes  sparkled  with  enthusi- 
asm. Yes,  the  thing  was  done  indeed. 
This  expedient,  proposed  by  her  enemy  in 
the  full-blown  insolence  of  his  sneering  un- 
belief (for  she  never  thought  of  being  grate- 
ful to  him  for  the  suggestion),  this  expedi- 
ent should  lead  to  the  crushing  defeat  of 
his  usurping  ambition,  and  the  final  tri- 
umph of  the  rightful  heir. 

"  The  very  plan,"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly, 
"the  very  plan!  The  advertisement  shall 
appear  at  once ;  we  will  write  to  him  about 
it  to-day,  without  an  instant's  loss  of 
time." 

"  Do,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Northington, 
his  withered  cheeks  feverishly  flushing  with 
renewed  excitement.  "Do;  I  shall  be  so 
anxious  till  it  is  found  out.  What  a  good 
idea!" 

"  A  capital  idea,  really,"  said  Miss  Thorne, 
much  struck.  "I  am  sure  we  ought  to  be 
very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Hugo  Northing- 
ton,  whether  it  leads  to  any  thing  or  not." 

"  Whether  it  leads  to  any  thing  or  not!  " 
echoed  Kathleen,  indignantly.  "  But  it  will 
lead  to  something,  I  know  it  will,  and  till  it 
does  I  am  content  to  wait.  Ah !  we  shall 
soon  see  who  is  right  now." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Hugo,  with  provoking 
calmness.  "And  now,  uncle,  had  we  not 
better  think  of  going  home  ?  If  these  ladies 
have  a  letter  to  write  before  post-time,  we 
really  must  not  detain  them  longer." 

Thus  urged,  the  old  man  rose  and  pre- 
pared to  take  leave,  though  apparently 
with  some  reluctance.  As  he  held  Kath- 
leen's hand  to  bid  her  farewell,  this  reluct- 
ance evidently  increased,  and,  looking  at 
her  affectionately,  he  asked :  — 

"There  is  no  need  that  we  should  not 
be  friends,  I  hope,  whatever  happens?  " 

"  Dear  Mr.  Northington,  of  course  not," 
said  Kathleen,  warmly.  "But  indeed,  in- 
deed I  know  it  will  all  happen  as  I  wish." 

"I  dare  say,  my  dear;  but  at  all  events 
we  may  have  to  wait  a  little  while  until  it 
is  settled.  You  will  come  and  see  me 
sometimes  in  the  mean  while,  —  will  you 
not?" 

"Oh,  yes!  with  so  much  pleasure.  O 
Mr.  Northington,  how  kind  you  are  to  care 
about  it!" 


"I  do  care  about  it  very  much.  If  you 
and  your  aunt  could  only  come  and  spend 
an  evening —  Suppose  we  fix  a  day  now? 
Let  me  see,  this  is  Friday,  what  evening 
next  week  will  suit  you  to  come  to  us  ?  " 

The  "us"  jarred  disagreeably  on  Kath- 
leen's nerves,  reminding  her  as  it  did  of  the 
probable  presence  of  Hugo,  but  she  could 
not  refuse  such  an  invitation.  The  result 
was,  that  when,  a  few  minutes  afterward, 
the  visitors  took  final  leave,  Kathleen  and 
Miss  Thorne  stood  engaged  to  spend  an 
evening  at  Northington  House  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ensuing  week. 

"Is  he  not  a  dear,  darling  old  man?" 
said  Kathleen  to  her  aunt  when  the  two 
found  themselves  once  more  alone.  "I 
feel  as  if  I  could  do  any  thing  to  please 
him,  almost." 

"A  very  nice  old  gentleman,  certainly. 
Indeed,  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  them 
both.  What  an  elegant  young  man  that 
Mr.  Hugo  is, — really  a  very  superior  pef- 
son,  altogether." 

"Elegant!  superior!"  cried  Kathleen, 
lighting  up  into  sudden  passion  as  she 
thought  of  how  different  an  epithet  he  had 
applied  to  her  George.  "Elegant  and  su- 
perior forsooth,  — the  scoffing-,  cold-blooded 
Mephistopheles,  for  indeed  he  is  nothing 
better.  Why,  aunt,  did  you  not  hear  the 
things  he  said  ?  The  man  is  a  very  incar- 
nation of  cynical  skepticism." 

"  I  thought  he  seemed  to  argue  rather 
well,  my  dear,"  timidly  said  Miss  Thorne, 
whose  present  impression  was  that  there 
was  probably  nothing  in  George's  claims 
after  all.  "  And  really,  —  under  the  circum- 
stances, you  know,  my  love,  —  I  think  we 
may  say  that  he  keeps  his  temper  remarka- 
bly well." 

"  Keeps  his  temper,  indeed !  do  you  think 
I  don't  see  through  that?  A  man  like  that 
has  no  temper  to  keep,  —  he  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  lump  of  ice.  But 
don't  let  us  talk  of  him  any  more,  for  I  can 
not  bear  it.  He  is  wholly  and  utterly  re- 
pellent to  me,  and  but  for  George's  sake 
nothing  should  persuade  me  to  endure  his 
society  for  an  instant." 

And  having  thus  unequivocally  expressed 
her  opinion  of  Hugo  Northington,  Kathleen 
flew  for  writing  materials  with  the  aid  o'f 
which  she  and  her  aunt  might  concoct  a 
letter  to  her  betrothed,  embodying  Hugo 
Northington's  suggestion. 


CHAPTER   XXV. 


AN  EVENING  AT  NORTHINGTON  HOUSE. 

"To  PARISH  CLERKS  AND  OTHERS.  —  Wanted  a 
certified  copy  of  the  register  of  marriage  between 

MORTIMKU  JSrORTllINCTON  and  MARGARET  WILSON, 

supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of 
1840.  Whoever  will  send  the  above  to  G.  W.,  21  St. 
Andrew's  Street,  Islington,  or  otherwise  enable  him 
to  obtain  legal  proof  of  such  marriage,  shall  receive 
the  HEWARD  of  TWENTY  POUNDS." 

Sucn  was  the  tenor  of  an  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  most  of  the  morning 
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papers  two  or  three  days  after  the  conver- 
sation recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  —  an 
advertisement  eagerly  conned  and  re-conned 
by  Kathleen,  in  the  confident  hope  that  it 
would  bring  forth  a  response  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  of  publication.  But  one  day 
passed,  and  another,  and  another;  and  as 
no  news  reached  her  of  a  response  having 
come,  she  was  obliged  to  moderate  her 
impatience,  and  to  understand  that  such 
matters  do  not  get  themselves  arranged  by 
return  of  post.  While  she  was  still  en- 
deavoring thus  to  comfort  herself,  the  even- 
ing arrived  which  had  been  fixed  for  her  and 
her  aunt  to  spend  at  Northington  House. 

This  evening  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
siderable discussion  between  the  old  man 
and  his  nephew.  Hugo  —  perhaps  a  little 
piqued  by  finding  his  uncle  so  ready  to 
open  his  heart  and  home  to  a  stranger,  and 
a  stranger  whose  designs  were  avowedly 
hostile  to  himself—  declared  that  it  would 
•e  in  better  taste  for  him  not  to  be  present, 
and  talked  of  spending  the  evening  at  a 
friend's.  This,  however,  Mr.  Northington 
insisted  that  he  should  not  do,  backing  up 
his  desire  with  all  the  arguments  that  he 
could  think  of. 

"I  am  too  old  to  entertain  company  by 
myself,  Hugo;  it  will  be  very  unkind  if  you 
leave  me  to  do  it." 

"  My  dear  uncle,  you  can  hardly  call  Miss 
St.  Quintin  company.  A  young  lady  whom 
you  get  on  with  so  well,  who  expects  so 
soon  to  be  a  member  of  the  family  —  " 

"There  now,  you  are  vexed  with  me 
because  I  can't  help  liking  her,  because  I 
can't  help  being  grateful  to  her  for  all  she 
has  done  for  Mortimer's  son,  —  if  he  should 
be  Mortimer's  son.  I  thought  it  was  un- 
derstood you  would  not  find  fault  with  me, 
whatever  happened." 

*•  And  neither  will  I,  uncle,  I  promise.  I 
only  thought  it  might  be  more  comfortable 
for  all  parties  if— " 

"You  will  be  showing  very  bad  feeling, 
Hugo.  I  should  not  have  supposed  you 
could  have  so  disliked  any  one  in  whom  I 
take  an  interest." 

"Oh!  but  indeed  I  don't  dislike  her  at 
all,  —  I  think  her  capital  good  fun.  I  only 
fancied  she  had  taken  rather  a  dislike  to 
me,  and  I  thought  —  " 

"Hugo,  if  you  wish  to  please  me,  you 
will  see  her.  Eecollect,  if  she  is  to  be 
indeed,  as  you  say,  a  member  of  our  family, 
it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  you 
should  know  her  and  like  her." 

"Very  well,  uncle.  But  I'm  afraid  you 
won't  find  it  easy  to  make  her  know  and 
like  me." 

"You  are  very  unjust  to  her,  Hugo. 
Well,  you  will  oblige  me,  will  you  not?  " 

"Oh,  certainly  I  will.  But  1  think  in 
that  case  it  will  be  better  to  try  to  take  off 
the  awkwardness  by  asking  some  other 
friends  to  join  us.  I  am  sure  she  would 
prefer  it,  —  to  say  nothing  of  myself." 

"You  think  so?  Whom  shall  we  ask 
then  ?  The  Lamberts  ?  " 

Hugo  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Well,  I  suppose  so,  for  want  of  any 


oody  better.     They  are  all  terrible  sticks 
though." 

"What!  Ada  too?"  said  the  old  man, 
holding  up  his  finger  archly.  "Ah!  you 
don't  mean  that,  surely." 

"Yes,  but  I  do,  —  Ada  too.  However, 
et  them  come  for  Heaven's  sake." 

The  upshot  of  this  conversation  was  that 
a  note  was  dispatched  to  the  seat  of  Sir 
Samuel  Lambert,  the  nearest  neighbor  that 
Mr.  Northington  had  of  any  thing  like  his 
own  standing,  inviting  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Lambert,  with  Miss  Lambert,  their  daughter, 
to  spend  a  friendly  evening  at  Northington 
House. 

As  has  been  said,  Kathleen  was  still  wait- 
ing for  the  result  of  the  advertisement  when 
the  appointed  evening  came.  But  her  con- 
fidence in  ultimate  success  was  not  dimin- 
ished ;  and,  as  she  and  her  aunt  walked  up 
the  stately  avenue  of  Northington  Park, 
and  passed  through  the  quaintly  sculptured 
portals  of  Northington  House,  she  felt  as 
proud  of  all  that  she  saw  as  though  her 
George  were  already  in  assured  possession. 

The  Lamberts  had  not  yet  come,  and  Mr. 
Northington  and  his  nephew  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  handsome,  though  some- 
what stiffly  ordered,  drawing-room  into 
which  the  ladies  were  ushered  on  their 
arrival.  The  old  man  received  them  with 
his  usual  kindly  cordiality,  and  Hugo  with 
the  artificial  politeness  to  which  Kathleen 
was  accustomed  from  him,  and  through 
which  she  saw  so  well.  On  her  part  she 
marvelled  at  his  audacity  in  daring  to  ap- 
pear before  her  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
returned  his  salutation  with  even  more  than 
her  ordinary  stateliness,  just  touching  with 
her  fingers  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her,  and 
then  endeavoring  to  forget  him  and  his 
presence  altogether,  and  to  realize  in  its 
full  sweetness  the  fact  that  at  last  she  was 
within  the  walls  of  her  lover's  ancestral 
home,  —  the  home  that  was  to  be  one  day  her 
own.  What  a  delightful  home  it  was!  so 
pleasant,  so  comfortable,  so  sumptuous,  and 
withal  so  charmingly  old-fashioned,  —  the 
very  ideal  of  her  dreams.  Her  eyes  sought 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  room  with 
loving  admiration,  and  finally,  turning  to- 
ward the  window,  they  rested  more  admir- 
ingly still  on  the  prospect  without,  —  made 
up  of  flower-beds,  swelling  reaches  of  turf, 
masses  of  tender  spring  foliage,  distant 
fields,  more  distant  hills,  and  glowing 
western  horizon,  all  blended  together  into 
a  picturesque  and  harmonious  whole. 

"What  a  beautiful  view!"  she  could  not 
forbear  exclaiming.  "Look,  aunt,  is  it  not 
lovely  ?  " 

"  Those  hills  that  you  see  to  the  right 
are  full  thirty  miles  off,"  said  old  Mr.  North- 
ington, looking  much  gratified.  "  And  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trees  you  would  be  able  to 
see  as  far  in  every  direction." 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  we  can't,"  said  Miss 
Thome,  Holding  her  head  a  little  on  one 
side  with  a  contemplatively  critical  air. 
"  Though  the  trees  are  very  fine,  and  it 
would  be  a  great  pity  to  cut  them  down,  of 
course." 
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"Cut  them  down !"  ejaculated  Kathleen 
in  horror.  "  Those  dear,  splendid  old  trees ! 
I  would  not  have  them  cut  down  for  the 
world." 

"  You  intend  to  spare  them  then?  "  said  a 
sarcastic  voice  at  her  side.  "  That  is  very 
satisfactory,  for  those  trees  have  always 
been  especial  favorites." 

She  looked  round  angrily,  well  knowing 
that  the  voice  was  that  of  her  enemy.  So 
he  had  divined  the  feelings  with  which  she 
regarded  the  noble  old  house  and  park,  and 
dared  to  taunt  her  with  them ! 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked,  haugh- 
tily. 

"  I  mean  I  am  very  glad  the  trees  are  to 
be  so  leniently  dealt  witli  when  a  certain 
contingency  arises.  By  the  way,  I  suppose 
it  has  not  arisen  yet?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"The  advertisement  has  not  been  an- 
swered yet,  —  has  it  ?  I  saw  that  it  was  in 
serted  the  other  day." 

"  The  advertisement  has  not  been  an 
swered  yet,"  she  rejoined,  with  as  much 
calm  dignity  as  she  could  summon  up,  un- 
derstanding full  well  the  spirit  of  sneering 
triumph  by  which  the  question  had  been 
dictated.  "  But  that  the  advertisement  will 
be  answered  I  do  not  doubt  for  a  single 
instant." 

There  is  no  knowing  what  new  jibe  Hugo 
might  have  replied  with,  for  he  seemed  to 
take  a  delight  in  mocking  and  insulting  her, 
but  just  then  a  diversion  was  effected  in  her 
favor  by  a  servant  who  flung  open  the  door  to 
announce,  in  his  most  impressive  tones  :  — 

"Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Lambert,  —  Miss 
Lambert." 

Kathleen  had  not  expected  company,  and 
looked  toward  the  doorway  with  some  curi- 
osity. There  she  saw  entering  a  rather 
fierce-looking  little  man,  with  a  bald  head 
and  a  very  bushy  pair  of  whiskers,  giving 
his  arm  to  a  large  lady  of  middle  age,  with 
light  straw-colored  hair,  and  a  composed, 
not  to  say  stolid,  countenance.  Behind  fol- 
lowed a  young  lady,  tall  and  slender,  with 
white  swan  neck  and  arms,  very  fair  hair 
and  complexion,  and  features  which,  if 
somewhat  passive  in  expression,  were  un- 
deniably beautiful  in  their  regularity  and 
perfect  moulding.  Kathleen,  who  had  never 
been  an  admirer  of  blonde  beauty,  rather 
took  a  prejudice  against  her  at  first  sight, 
especially  as  she  noticed  with  what  respect- 
ful alacrity  Hugo  advanced  to  greet  the 
stranger,  and  contrasted  it  with  his  con- 
temptuous courtesy  toward  herself. 

The  salutations  over,  the  whole  party  sat 
down,  with  the  air  of  stiffness  and  mutual 
distrust  with  which  somehow  newly  as- 
sembled guests  always  do  sit  down;  and 
while  the  servants  were  handing  round  tea 
and  cake  with  decorous  noiselessness,  Mr. 
Northington  made  an  attempt  to  break  the 
ice  by  getting  up  a  little  general  conversa- 
tion.- 

"Along  time  since  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting,  Lady  Lambert.  We  are  quite 
near  neighbors,"  he  explained,  turning  to 
Kathleen,  "  and  yet  I  scarcely  think  I  have 


seen  Lady  Lambert,  or  Sir  Samuel  either, 
all  the  winter." 

"  Really !  "  was  all  Kathteen  found  to  say, 
and  indeed  she  did  not  care  for  joining  in 
the  conversation  with  those  people,  and  felt 
that  she  would  much  prefer  to  sit  still  and 
listen. 

"  Yes,  it  seems  a  long  time,"  said  Lady 
Lambert.  "  But  you  see  you  so  seldom  go 
out." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know  it  is  all  my  fault,  or 
rather  my  misfortune.  There  was  no  one 
fonder  of  society  than  I  was  in  my  time. 
But  it  is  all  over  now ;  it  is  only  through 
Hugo  that  I  know  how  the  world  is  getting 
on  at  all." 

"Dear  me!  that  must  be  very  dull  for 
yon,"  said  Lady  Lambert,  stirring  her  tea 
placidly. 

"Ah!  but  Hugo  is  very  good,  —  he  tells 
me  all  that  is  going  forward.  You  must 
have  been  very  gay  last  winter;  he  has 
often  spoken  of  meeting  you." 

"Yes,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing him  a  good  many  times." 

"Oh,  he  has  told  me  all  about  it.  What 
a  grand  affair  the  race-ball  seems  to  have 
been  last  week !  Did  you  find  it  very  pleas- 
ant, Miss  Ada?  But  I  need  not  ask  that." 

"  Oh,  yes,  very !  "  said  Ada,  and  when  she 
spoke  she  turned  out  to  have  the  prettiest 
little  lisp  imaginable,  —  "  at  least  it  would 
have  been  very  nice  if  we  had  not  found  out 
afterward  that  the  company  was  so  inferior. 
It  was  very  wrong  of  the  stewards  to  let  in 
such  people,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Northington?" 
she  asked,  turning  to  Hugo. 

"  What  people?"  said  Hugo,  drawing  his 
chair  the  least  bit  in  the  world  nearer  that 
of  the  young  lady.  "  No  personal  allusion 
intended,  I  hope?" 

Ada  stared  and  looked  puzzled;  she  had 
no  perception  for  any  kind  of  joke,  not 
even  the  mildest  drawing-room  pleas- 
antry. 

"  There  were  some  tradesmen  there,  you 
know,"  she  explained,  — "  at  least  so  we 
hear.  Was  it  not  too  bad?" 

•l  Were  there  really?  Upon  my  word  I 
never  should  have  guessed  it." 

"  Oh,  but  there  were  indeed.  A  lady  we 
know  says  a  linen-draper  from  Colville  was 
there,  and  she  is  sure  she  is  not  mistaken, 
for  she  has  often  been  in  his  shop  and  seen 
him  behind  the  counter.  Only  fancy,  — 
was  it  not  dreadful?  Mamma  says  we  shall 
never  go  again." 

Whether  by  accident  or  design,  it  hap- 
pened that  at  that  moment  Hugo's  eyes 
wandered  in  the  direction  of  Kathleen. 
She  saw  his  glance,  and  rightly  or  wrongly 
interpreted  it  to  mean,  —  "You  see  what 
property-disposed  young  ladies  think  of 
your  favorite  class  of  linen-drapers."  And 
whether  or  not  the  interpretation  was  mis- 
:aken,  she  was  conscious  of  a  new  access 
of  bitterness  toward  Hugo,  and  a  supreme 
feeling  of  dislike  for  his  properly  disposed 
young  lady. 

'  Well,  it  is  fortunate  we  had  no  suspicion 
of  such  a  thing  at  the  time,"  he  said  aloud, 
for  really  it  was  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
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evening.  You  caught  no  cold,  Miss  Lam- 
bert,  I  trust?" 

"  Oh,  none  at  all,  thank  you.  Everybody 
would  insist  on  wrapping  me  up  so,  don't 
you  remember?" 

And  she  gave  a  little  simper,  which  posi- 
tively disgusted  Kathleen.  What  an  artful 
coquette  the  girl  was ! 

"  Then  I  look  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  at  the  Castle  next  week,  I 
hope  ?  "  said  Hugo,  with  a  very  gallant  bow 
toward  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,  we  intend  to  go.  I  suppose  it  is 
to  be  a  very  grand  ball." 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  it  won't  have  to  be  put 
off  on  account  of  the  poor  old  Dowager 
Countess,"  said  Lady  Lambert,  with  as 
much  appearance  of  concern  as  her  counte- 
nance was  capable  of  expressing.  "They 
say  she  has  had  another  attack  this  week 
and  of  course  if  any  thing  was  to  happen  —  " 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  not!"  said  Ada,  with 
more  animation  than  she  had  yet  shown. 
"It  would  be  such  a  disappointment.  And 
she  has  often  been  just  as  ill  beforp,  you 
know." 

What !  was  this  odious  girl  reckoning  the 
chances  of  a  poor  dear  old  woman's  life  or 
death  solely  with  reference  to  her  own  friv- 
olous pleasures?  Kathleen  was  so  indig- 
nant that  she  caught  herself  half  hoping 
that  the  poor  dear  old  woman  might  die 
on  purpose  to  disappoint  this  selfish  calcu- 
lator. 

Meanwhile  old  Mr.  Northington,  having 
done  his  best  to  set  the  ladies  conversing 
on  congenial  topics,  turned  round  to  say  a 
few  words  to  his  gentleman  guest. 

"Anything  particular  doing  at  the  Ses- 
sions, Sir  Samuel?" 

"  Well, we  have  had  one  or  two  ratherpetty 
cases  this  week,"  said  the  baronet,  pulling 
his  whiskers,  and  looking  fiercer  than  ever. 
"  There  was  a  trespass  and  theft  turned  up 
the  other  day,  —  tramp  caught  gathering 
sticks  in  that  wood  of  Lord  de  Kanville's, — 
we  gave  it  him  -for  two  months.  Good 
thing  too,  —  country  run  over  with  tramps 
this  year." 

"I  wish  you  could  send  away  those 
dreadful  gypsies,  papa,"  lisped  Ada's  soft 
voice.  "There  has  been  an  encampment 
of  the  horrid  creatures  near  our  house  for 
the  last  week,  and  it  makes  me  so  nervous." 

"I'll  see  about  them,  my  dear,"  said  Sir 
Samuel,  with  what  seemed  to  Kathleen  fe- 
rocious energy.  "  I'll  have  the  constable 
set  on  the  lookout,  and  if  there's  a  com- 
plaint in  the  neighborhood  of  so  much  as  a 
pocket-handkerchief  missing,  I'll  — "here 
he  paused  to  find  a  threat  of  sufficient  ter- 
ror—  "  I'll  be  down  upon  the  vagabonds," 
he  concluded,  bringing  his  fist  upon  the 
table  by  way  of  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word. 

"  Poor  creatures ! "  murmured  Kathleen. 

"  Poor !  "  ejaculated  Sir  Samuel,  —  "  they 
are  the  most  rascally  scoundrels  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  —  not  a  chick  or  a  stick  safe 
within  five  miles  of  them.  But  I'll  be 
down  upon  them,  see  if  I'm  not." 

"Pray  do,  dear  papa,"  said  Ada,  in  her 


dulcet  tones.    "They  frighten  me  so,  you 
can't  think." 

"I  never  felt  afraid  of  gypsies  in  my 
life,"  said  Kathleen,  with  some  contempt. 
"  In  my  opinion  they  are  an  oppressed  and 
most  interesting  race." 

"Ah!  how  delightful  to  be  so  brave!" 
simpered  Ada,  not  looking  at  Kathleen,  but  • 
rather  at  her  neighbor  Hugo  Northington. 
"But  I  am  not  brave  at  all,  I  am  sorry  to 
say;  I  am  a  shocking  coward,  and  when  I 
see  one  of  those  dreadful  creatures  staring 
at  me  it  makes  my  heart  beat  so  —  Ah !  Mr. 
Northingtoii,  you  think  me  very  silly,  I 
dare  say." 

"Indeed  I  do  not,"  responded  Hugo, 
with  a  look  at  the  fair  speaker  which  was 
almost  tender.  "  I  think  it  is  a  most  natu- 
ral feeling  for  any  lady  to  be  afraid  of  such 
ruffians." 

Tea  was  over  presently,  and  then  Hugo, 
following  up  his  attentions  to  Miss  Lam- 
bert, asked  her  to  give  the  company  the 
treat  of  hearing  one  of  her  beautiful  songs. 
Having  persuaded  her  with  some  little 
difficulty  to  consent,  he  led  her  to  the 
piano.  Thither  the  greater  part  of  the 
company  followed  them :  Miss  Thome  be- 
cause, as  she  said,  she  was  so  passionately 
fond  of  music,  Lady  Lambert  because  her 
daughter  requested  her  to  come  and  advise 
her  what  to  sing,  and  Sir  Samuel  because 
he  wanted  to  consult  with  Hugo  about  a 
case  of  vulpecide  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  the  neighborhood.  Thus  Ada  at 
one  end  of  the  room  seemed  to  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  surrounded  by 
her  court,  while  Kathleen  was  left  at  the 
other  comparatively  neglected  and  unob- 
served, with  nobody  to  talk  to  but  old  Mr. 
Northingtoii.  But  she  was  more  than  sat- 
isfied with  the  arrangement;  what  could 
she  have  desired  better  than  that  yonder 
triflers  should  leave  her  to  the  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  the  only  society  that  she 
found  congenial? 

The  old  man  was  as  kind  and  friendly  as 
ever,  seeming  disposed  indeed  to  treat  her 
as  his  grand-daughter  in  all  but  name,  and 
asking  after  her  George  with  an  affection- 
ate solicitude  which  touched  her  to  the  very 
heart.  After  a  few  questions  and  answers 
exchanged  on  this  most  interesting  of  all 
subjects,  he  occupied  himself  for  a  while 
in  watching  the  group  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  and  then,  turning  toward  Kathleen 
with  a  very  confidential  air,  whispered :  — 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  Hugo  making  himself  so 
agreeable  in  that  quarter.  I  don't  mind  let- 
ting you  into  a  little  secret,  my  dear ;  I  have 
my  suspicions  that  Miss  Lambert  is  rather 
—  rather  —  well,  if  he  wasn't  my  nephew, 
I  should  say  rather  disposed  to  be  fond  of 
him." 

Fond  of  him !  of  Hugo  Northingtou ! 
Gracious  Heavens !  was  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  girl  being  so  utterly  blind  and 
idiotic?  Well,  there  was  no  accounting  for 
tastes,  but  what  an  execrable  taste  was 
this ! 

She  did  not  say  so  to  Mr.  Northington, 
of  course,  but  answered,  with  as  much  ap- 
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pearance  of  friendly  interest  as  she  could 
assume :  — 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"Yes,  upon  my  word  I  think  so,  and 
have  thought  so  for  some  time  past.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  I  could  never  make  out  that 
Hugo  cared  any  thing  about  her,  —  at  least, 
never  before  this  evening.  It  would  give 
me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  if  I  thought  it 
would  come  to  any  thing,  for  she  is  a  nice 
girl,  and  belongs  to  a  good  stock.  And 
there  is  no  reason  I  shouldn't  tell  you,  my 
dear,  —  I  should  be  glad  on  other  grounds. 
She  will  have  a  great  deal  of  money,  I  ex- 
pect, and  that  will  be  a  very  important 
thing  for  poor  Hugo  if— if  I  have  to  make 
any  change  in  the  disposition  of  my  prop- 
erty, you  know.  Poor  fellow,  I  do  hope  it 
will  come  to  something.  Well,  I  am  quite 
pleased  to  see  him  pay  her  so  much  atten- 
tion." 

Kathleen  looked  toward  the  piano.  Yes, 
lie  certainly  was  paying  Miss  Lambert  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  She  had  just  finished 
one  song,  and  he  was  apparently  entreating 
her  for  another,  looking  into  her  fair  face 
with  an  expression  of  very  decided  admira- 
tion. Kathleen  could  not  repress  a  sen- 
sation of  contemptuous  surprise.  What 
could  Hugo  or  any  body  else  possibly  see 
to  attract  him  in  a  girl  like  that,  —  a  girl 
who  might  as  well  be  hewn  out  of  stone 
for  any  human  feeling  she  seemed  to  pos- 
sess? 

But  nevertheless  Hugo  did  appear  to  be 
attracted,  seeing  that  he  hovered  about  the 
piano  all  evening,  and  of  the  piano  Miss 
Lambert  held  all  evening  undisputed  sway. 
For  Kathleen  felt  nervous  at  the  bare  idea 
of  showing  off  her  accomplishments  before 
such  people  as  Hugo  Northingtou  and  Ada 
Lambert,  and  would  not  play  or  sing  a  note 
even  at  the  request  of  old  Mr.  Northington. 
She  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  but  to  look 
on,  and  she  did  look  on  very  assiduously, 
watching  every  thing  that  passed  with  the 
most  vigilant  scrutiny. 

The  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  at 
last  by  the  Lamberts'  carriage  coming  to 
fetch  them.  They  were  seen  into  it  by 
Hugo,  who,  as  Kathleen  particularly  re- 
marked, was  very  friendly  in  his  farewells; 
and  after  this  it  came  to  the  turn  of  Miss 
Thorue  and  her  niece  to  take  their  depart- 
ure. 

And  now  it  was  that  a  strange  anomaly 
occurred, —  nothing  less  than  that  Kathleen 
was  temporarily  entrusted  (of  course  in 
company  with  her  aunt)  to  the  protection 
of  her  worst  enemy.  Living  as  they  did 
close  to  the  park  gates,  the  ladies  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  order  a  carriage  to 
take  them  home ;  but  on  this  being  casually 
discovered  by  old  Mr.  Northingtou,  he  pro- 
tested that  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
leave  his  house  without  an  escort,  and  im- 
mediately called  upon  Hugo  to  accompany 
them.  In  vain  Kathleen,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain unconscious  tossing  of  the  head,  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  Mr.  Hugo  Northingtbn  to 
trouble  himself,  and  that  she  and  her  aunt 


would  of  all  things  enjoy  taking  a  little 
turn  through  the  park  by  themselves.  Mr. 
Northington  insisted  that  Hugo  should  go, 
and  of  course  Hugo  had  no  choice  but  to 
insist  upon  it  also,  though  whether  he  felt 
much  obliged  to  his  uncle  for  the  sugges' 
tion  is  another  matter. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Kathleen  pres- 
ently found  herself  walking  through  the 
park  under  the  escort  of  Hugo  Northing- 
ton.  Fortunately  he  had  placed  himself  at 
her  aunt's  side,  and  not  at  hers  (he  had 
taken  good  care  of  that,  she  thought  to 
herself),  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
her  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  finding  any  thing 
civil  to  say  to  him,  which  was  a  great  relief 
under  the  circumstances. 

Miss  Thome  made  a  few  observations 
about  the  beauty  of  the  night,  in  which 
Hugo  duly  agreed;  and  then,  desirous  of 
keeping  up  the  conversation  so  as  to  cover 
as  far  as  possible  the  churlish  silence  of  her 
niece,  bethought  herself  of  remarking :  — 

"What  very  pleasant  people  those  are 
whom  we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  —  neighbors  of  yours,  I  think  Mr. 
Northington  said  ?  " 

"  Almost  the  nearest  neighbors  we  have. 
Yes,  they  are  a  very  nice  family." 

"  Oh !  I  saw  that  at  once, —  indeed,  I  was 
quite  taken  with  them.  And  what  a  very 
beautiful  girl  the  daughter  is !  I  am  sure  she 
must  be  very  much-admired." 

"  She  is  very  much  admired,"  said  Hugo, 
emphatically. 

"  Such  gentle,  refined  manners  too,"  went 
on  Miss  Thorne,  —  "  altogether  one  of  the 
most  lady-like  persons  I  ever  saw." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  aunt  ?"  put  in  Kath- 
leen. "  Then  I  must  say  I  quite  differ  from 
you." 

Her  wrath  had  been  gradually  gathering 
while  she  listened  to  the  eulogiums  be- 
stowed on  Miss  Lambert,  and  now  she 
could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing herself  on  Hugo  for  what  he  had  dared 
to  say  of  her  betrothed.  He  should  see 
that  whatever  he  might  think  of  her  George, 
she  thought  quite  as  unfavorably  of  his 
Ada. 

"My  dear!  what  a  very  rude  thing  to 
say!"  remonstrated  Miss  Thorne,  much 
scandalized. 

"I  am  only  saying  what  I  think.  Miss 
Lambert  did  not  seem  to  me  lady-like  at 
all,  but  on  the  contrary  innately  vulgar." 

"Kathleen!"  exclaimed  Miss  Thorne  in 
horror.  "  You  are  forgetting  yourself,  my 
love.  To  speak  like  that  before  Mr.  Hugo 
Northington,  a  friend  of  the  young  lady  — 
it  really'is  exceedingly  improper." 

"Is  it?"  said  Kathleen,  bitterly,  for  she 
remembered  that  nobody  had  chid  Hugo 
for  the  judgment  he  had  delivered  oil 
George  Williams. 

"Oh!  pray  do  not  interrupt  Miss  St. 
Quintin  on  my  account,"  said  Hugo,  in  his 
dry,  sarcastic  tones ;  "  it  really  quite  inter- 
ests me  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say. 
And  so  you  think  Miss  Lambert  vulgar, 
you  were  observing?  " 

"I  do,"    answered   Kathleen,  with   un- 
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daunted  courage,  aud  preparing  to  support 
her  assertion  by  argument;  "I  dp.  Affec- 
tation is  always  vulgar,  and  that  softness 
and  refinement  of  manner  which  my  auut 
was  admiring  in  Miss  Lambert  is  nothing 
but  the  rankest  affectation." 

"You  are  very  severe,  Miss  St.  Quintm. 
And  pray  may  I  ask  what  makes  you  think 
so  unfavorably  of  the  poor  young  lady  ?  " 

"Because,"  said  Kathleen,  warming  in 
the  subject,  "  because  I  can  see  that  in  her 
natural  disposition  softness  and  refinement 
are  conspicuously  wanting.  She  is  su- 
premely cold  and  selfish,  qualities  which  I 
consider  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  lady,  and  therefore  I  can  not 
look  upon  her  as  being  one." 

"  You  are  very  strict  in  your  definition 
of  a  lady,  I  must  say.  Coldness  and  self- 
ishness !  I  never  heard  of  these  being  made 
tests  of  good  or  bad  breeding  before." 

"  If  they  are  not  they  ought  to  be,"  said 
Kathleen,  hotly. 

"  Excuse  me  if  I  do  not  quite  agree  with 
you.  Selfishness  is  natural  with  all  of  us, 
aud  in  due  proportion  is  an  extremely  use- 
ful quality,  without  which  the  world  would 
not  be  able  to  get  on  at  all.  If  there  were 
no  selfishness  there  would  be  no  progress ; 
there  is  not  a  better  attested  doctrine  in  the 
whole  range  of  political  economy." 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  about  political 
economy.  I  only  say  that  any  body  so  ab- 
solutely frigid  and  cold-blooded  as  that 
Miss  Lambert  is  not  and  can  not  be  a 
lady." 

"Well,  I  may  have  very  bad  tastes,  but 
you  see  for  my  part  I  decidedly  prefer 
ladies  to  be  cold-blooded,"  said  Hugo,  in  his 
most  exasperating  manner. 

"  And  for  my  part  I  abhor  cold-blooded 
people,  whether  they  are  ladies  or  gentle- 
men," replied  Kathleen,  with  fiery  energy, — 
"  that  is,  I  should  abhor  them  if  I  did  not 
pity  them  so  much,"  she  went  on,  bethink- 
ing herself  that  the  best  way  of  mortifying 
Hugo's  vanity  would  be  to  show  him  that 
he  was  an  object  of  compassion.  "Poor 
creatures  —  so  utterly  devoid  as  they  must 
be  of  any  thing  like  poetry  in  their  souls ! " 

But  Hugo  did  not  seem  abashed,  and  an- 
swered, with  something  like  a  suppressed 
yawn :  — 

"  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  am  such  a  prac- 
tical person  myself;  but  really  I  don't  see 
the  use  of  people  having  poetry  in  their 
souls." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do  not,"  said  Kathleen, 
with  bitter  irony. 

It  was  the  last  repartee  she  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  that  evening,  for  at  this 
moment  the  gate  of  Flora  Cottage  was 
reached,  and  to  Miss  Thome's  infinite  satis- 
faction the  conversation  could  not  be  fur- 
ther prolonged.  Hugo  made  his  adieux 
with  as  much  politeness  as  though  there 
had  been  no  deadly  feud  in  question,  and 
then  hastened  homeward,  leaving  Miss 
Thorne  to  reprove  Kathleen  somewhat 
severely  for  her  discourtesy. 

"Kathleen,  I  have  been  quite  shocked. 
It  is  really  dreadful,  the  rude  way  you  go 


on.  What  he  can  think  of  you  I  am  sure  I 
can't  imagine." 

"I  don't  care  what  he  thinks,"  retorted 
Kathleen,  excitedly,  her  mind  still  running 
on  the  recent  passage  of  arms,  —  "  he  or  a 
hundred  others  like  him,  practical  people, 
as  they  call  themselves.  Practical  indeed! 
the  very  name  is  enough  for  me.  I  don't 
care  what  he  thinks,  or  that  girl  Miss  Lam- 
bert either.  I  wonder  if  he  will  tell  her 
what  I  said;  very  likely  he  will  as  he 
seems  to  be  so  fond  of  her.  Well,  I  am  not 
urprised  he  should  be ;  they  will  be  most 
admirably  suited  to  each  other." 

In  the  mean  time  Hugo  was  walking  back 
through  the  moonlit  glades  of  Northiugton 
Park,  his  mind  running  on  the  recent  pas- 
sage of  arms  likewise. 

;<  Was  there  ever  any  body  like  her? 
Never  that  I  came  across  at  all  events.  She 
is  not  cold-blooded,  that's  very  certain. 
What  a  tirade  it  was  to  be  sure,  and  how 
she  did  pitch  it  into  poor  Ada  Lambert! 
Poor  Ada  Lambert,  —  she  is  cold-blooded  a 
little,  I  suppose,  —  a  bit  of  a  doll,  there's 
no  denying.  But,  doll  or  no  doll,  how  in- 
finitely superior  to  that  girl  St.  Quintm,  — 
a  girl  with  poetry  in  her  soul,  —  ugh ! 
Heaven  preserve  me  from  a  girl  so  afflicted ! 
— that's  all  I've  got  to  say." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LONG  ODDS. 

THE  advertisement  still  remained  un- 
answered. It  was  repeated  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days,  and  then  at  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days  again;  but  it  still  re- 
mained unanswered.  At  first  George  had 
not  thought  of  ordering  more  than  one  in- 
sertion at  a  time,  but  now  he  took  to  order- 
ing two  per  week.  And  as  week  followed 
week  he  found  he  had  to  repeat  the  order 
for  two  insertions  a  week  a  great  many 
times ,  for  the  advertisement  still  remained 
unanswered. 

It  was  a  very  trying  season  for  George, 
this  period  of  waiting.  Even  after  he  had 
gradually  cooled  down  from  his  first  state 
of  wild,  jubilant  expectation,  his  confidence 
in  his  destiny  was  still  too  strong  to  admit 
of  his  settling  into  any  thing  like  quiescence. 
He  dragged  himself  day  after  day  to  his 
office  because  he  knew  that  he  must,  but  he 
could  not  keep  his  thoughts  fixed  on  the 
same  thing  for  two  minutes  together,  unless 
it  were  on  his  prospects  of  succeeding  to 
Northington  Park.  Nor  was  it  better  when, 
with  the  progress  of  time,  his  confidence 
in  his  destiny  began  to  give  way.  As  by 
degrees  he  lost  hope  he  did  not  acquire  res- 
ignation, but  rather  became  more  than 
ever  unsettled,  more  than  ever  disgusted 
with  his  present  life  and  impatient  for  a  new 
one.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
thoroughly  unhinged,  and  could  not  right 
himself  again. 

Nearly  three  months  had  passed  since  the 
first  publication  of  the  advertisement,  and 
George  was  still  suffering  from  the  sickness 
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of  hope  constantly  deferred  and  constantly 
renewed,  when  a  slight  variety  in  what  he 
felt  to  be  the  oppressive  monotony  of  his 
existence  offered  itself,  in  the  shape  of  a 
business  journey  into  the  country.  The 
Royal  Staplesborough  and  Midland  Counties 
Bank  had  failed,  and  Rumney  &  Rumney, 
happening  at  the  time  to  be  in  possession 
of  one  of  its  drafts,  found  it  necessary  to 
send  a  clerk  to  Staplesborough  to  prove  the 
debt.  The  affair  being  the  merest  matter 
of  routine,  quite  beneath  the  official  dignity 
of  Mr.  Finney,  and  neither  Fred  nor  Frank 
caring  to  go  into  the  country  during  the 
height  of  the  London  season,  the  lot  fell 
upon  George,  very  much  to  his  own  satis- 
faction. Any  thing  was  better  than  the 
drudgery  of  going  day  after  day  to  that 
dreadful  office,  and  poring  for  hours  together 
over  these  weary  ledgers  and  invoices,  — 
any  thing,  even  the  dullest  of  journeys  to 
the  most  ordinary  of  manufacturing  towns. 
And  then  George  had  reason  to  expect  that 
the  journey  would  not  be  so  very  dull.  Mr. 
M'Pherson  was  going  to  Staplesborough 
too,  charged  with  a  similar  errand  by  the 
firm  with  which  he  was  connected;  and 
though,  as  has  before  been  shown,  George 
was  not  particularly  fond  of  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
he  found  his  company  infinitely  preferable 
to  none  at  all.  So  altogether  George  looked 
forward  to  the  journey  as  a  decided  treat. 

The  morning  fixed  for  the  journey  arrived, 
and  a  very  fine  summer  morning  it  was.  At 
an  early  hour  George  presented  himself  at  the 
station,  and  there  he  met  Mr.  M'Pherson  as 
he  had  expected,  and  not  him  only,  but  one 
of  the  cousins  also,  —  the  younger  one, 
whom,  in  consideration  of  his  tender  years, 
Mr.  M'Pherson  had  taken  more  specially 
under  his  charge,  and  for  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation  in  his 
own  office. 

"  Davie's  coming  with  us  too,  you  see," 
he  explained  in  answer  to  George's  sur- 
prised look.  "  Not  at  his  own  coststhough, 
or  mine  either,"  he  added  quickly,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  incurring  an  injurious  suspicion; 
"  no,  no,*we  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that." 

"Eh!  but  ye  managed  it  finely,  Sandy," 
rapturously  exclaimed  David,  who  was  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  juvenile  ecstasy  at  the 
prospect  of  the  journey. 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing — just  nothing  at 
all,"  said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  with  much  mod- 
esty. "I  just  asked  the  governor  if  he 
didn't  think  it  might  be  useful  to  take  a 
second  witness  in  case  one  was  not  suffi- 
cient, and  sure  enough  nothing  would  please 
him  then  but  Davie  going.  I  alvvays  said 
the  governor  was  no  better  than  a  havering 
old  fool.  Why,  I  believe  I  might  have  had 
James  too  if  he  hadn't  been  in  another 
office,  and  a  fine  holiday  it  would  have 
made  for  him,  poor  laddie." 

George  got  into  the  train  with  his  two 
friends,  feeling  quite  over- weighted  by  their 
society.  He  always  had  more  or  less  of 
this  sensation  even  with  Mr.  M'Pherson 
alone  for  his  companion,  and  now  that  he 
was  going  into  an  unknown  country  with 
two  of  the  M'Pherson  clan  he  felt  himself 


reduced  very  much  to  a  cipher.  For  the 
boy  David  was  wont  to  give  himself  insuf- 
ferable airs  of  omniscience,  besides  having 
a  horrid  trick  of  chuckling  at  every  thing 
his  cousin  said,  as  though  the  two  between 
them  possessed  a  monopoly  of  all  human  wis- 
dom and  experience.  George  was  "almost 
sorry  to  find  that  there  was  nobody  else  in  the 
compartment  to  keep  him  in  countenance. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son opened  the  conversation  by  asking :  — 

"  Well,  Williams,  I  doubt  you'll  not  have 
had  an  answer  yet  to  the  advertisement?  " 

The  question  was  not  agreeable  to  George, 
who  knew  full  well  that  it  was  made  in  a 
spirit  of  skepticism.  Of  course  he  had  not 
been  able  to  restrain  himself  from  saying 
something  about  his  prospects  to  Mr. 
M'Pherson,  and  Mr.  M'Pherson,  either  from 
jealousy  or  natural  incredulity,  had  plainly 
told  him  that  he  would  not  give  him  a  five- 
pound  note  for  his  chances. 

"  N — no,  not  yet,"  replied  George,  with 
an  appearance  of  as  much  cheerfulness  as 
he  could  assume.  "But  I  quite  hope  that 
I  shall,  though,  some  day." 

"  Oh  1  ay.  some  day,"  repeated  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son in  a  dreamily  contemplative  manner,  as 
though  he  were  looking  forward  to  a  far- 
distant  period  in  some  future  state  of  ex- 
istence. "  Some  day,  eh,  Davie?  " 

David's  eyes  twinkled  with  inward  merri- 
ment. It  was  evident  the  young  wretch 
thought  the  whole  thing  capital  fun. 

"  I  say  I  quite  hope  that  I  shall,"  reiter- 
ated George,  in  a  louder  voice. 

"  Ay,  ay,  ye  quite  hope  that  ye  shall,"  said 
the  Scotchman,  with  an  air  of  soothing  ac- 
quiescence that  drove  George  half  wild. 

Ye  wish  ye  may  get  it,  in  fack,  eh  ?  " 

At  this  sally  David  laughed  outright. 
George  would  have  liked  to  strangle  him. 

"And  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  get  it,"  he 
answered,  angrily. 

David  laughed  more  than  ever,  and  even 
Mr.  M'Pherson  himself  relaxed  into  a  quiet 
smile. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  remarked,  and  lifted  his 
eyebrows  with  an  expression  of  tolerant 
surprise.  And  then,  George  not  deigning  a 
reply,  he  went  on:  "Ye'll  be  finding  all 
yon  advertisements  coming  up  to  a  good 
penny,  I'm  thinking?  " 

"  Not  more  than  I  can  quite  afford  to  pay," 
retorted  George,  with  haughty  displeasure. 
"And  in  any  case  it  is  only  an  investment." 

"Oh!  ay,  only  an  investment,"  repeated 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  dryly.  "  By  the  way,  what 
about  the  investment  you  made  yon  even- 
ing with  that  fellow  Barry  Edmunds  ?  " 

"It  —  is  not  realized  yet,"  answered 
George,  with  some  reluctance.  "But  it  is 
all  right,  I  can  assure  you,  —  as  right  as  a 
trivet.  I  saw  Barry  the  other  day;  he  made 
it  all  quite  plain.  And  though  we  all  know 
what  Barry  is  with  most  people,  I  don't 
think  he'll  try  on  any  of  his  tricks  with  his 
own  set,"  added  George,  drawing  himself 
up  with  conscious  dignity.  "  Honor  among 
thieves,  you  know,  ha !  ha !  Oh,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  will  pay  every  thing  up  quite  hon- 
orable, and  very  soon  too." 
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"  When  you  come  into  your  property,  I 
suppose,"  said  Mr.  MTherson. 

Whereat  David  gave  vent  to  one  of  his 
odious  sniggering  chuckles,  and  George 
knew  that  the  two  were  making  game  of 
him.  If  either  of  them  had  been  alone,  he 
would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  that  one 
on  the  spot,  but  against  the  two  he  felt  that 
he  could  do  nothing,  and  preferred  to  change 
the  subject. 

"Let  me  see,  we  are  to  get  in  by  1.40," 
he  said,  affecting  an  interest  in  a  railway 
time-table  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  And  how 
long  do  you  think  our  little  bit  of  business 
will  take  ?  " 

"Oh!  just  no  time  at  all,"  said  Mr. 
MTherson,  with  his  usual  decision.  "  We'll 
have  it  all  over  in  an  hour  or  two  likely." 

"  We'll  be  able  to  be  off  again  by  the  5.30, 
won't  we  not,  Sandy?  "  asked  David,  with 
an  appearance  of  unwonted  solicitude. 

"Oh!  ay,  Davie,  never  fash  yourself 
about  that." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  youv'e  got  to  be 
back  in  London  to-night?  "  inquired  George, 
with  some  disdain. 

"Back  in  London."  said  Mr.  MTher- 
son,  looking  much  amused.  "I  should 
rather  say  not." 

"  We're  going  to  Rockley  races,"  broke 
out  David,  with  an  ebullition  of  youthful 
spirits  which  was  in  almost  touching  con- 
trast to  his  usual  phlegm.  "Eh!  but  it's 
fun !  We're  going  to  Rockley  races." 

"  Rockley  races ! "  said  George.  "  Ah !  to 
be  sure !  I  had  never  thought  of  that,  — 
they  are  to-morrow,  aint  they  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  said  David,  "  and  Sandy  and  I  are 
going  on  to  Rockley  to-night  to  be  ready,  — 
it's  no  about  twenty  miles,  ye  know.  Aren't 
you  coming  too  ?  " 

"You'd  better,"  said  Mr.  MTherson. 
"There'll  be  a  great  deal  of  fun  going  on, 
and  then  you'll  be  all  fresh  for  seeing  the 
running  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  manage 
it,"  said  George,  regretfully.  "  The  fact  is, 
I've  got  one  or  two  little  jobs  to  do  for 
Rumney  in  Staplesborough  after  this  bank 
business  is  over,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
they  take  me  all  the  afternoon." 

"Eh!  but  that's  a  pity  for  you,"  said  Mr. 
MTherson.  "  But  you'll  be  going  over  to 
Rockley  in  the  morning,  I  don't  doubt?  " 

"I — I  think  not,"  said  George,  with  in- 
creasing regretfulness.  "They  expect  me 
back  at  the  office  to-morrow  afternoon,  I 
know." 

Mr.  MTherson  whistled  with  an  expres- 
sion of  supercilious  compassion  which  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  his  friend. 

"Eh!  you  surprise  me  now.  Well,  it's 
just  too  bad  to  keep  a  man  tied  by  the  leg 
like  that." 

The  idea  of  being  an  object  for  Mr. 
MTherson's  pity  was  too  much  for  George. 
What!  was  this  low,  vulgar  Scotchman, 
coming  out  of  a  shabby  little  office  not  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  Rumney's,  —  was  this 
fellow  to  be  at  liberty  to  run  about  the 
country  attending  to  all  the  swell  races  of 
the  season,  while  he,  a  gentleman  and  the 


heir  of  Northington  Park,  was  kept  work- 
ing like  a  slave  behind  his  desk  in  King 
William  Street,  tied  by  the  leg,  as  the  man 
MTherson  had  himself  called  it  ?  And  as 
George  thought  thus,  he  registered  a  solemn 
vow  within  himself  that,  come  what  would, 
he,  too,  would  be  at  Rockley  to-mor- 
row. 

"  Oh !  but  I  am  not  tied  by  the  leg  at  all," 
he  said,  aloud.  "  I'd  like  to  see  Rumney 
try,  but  he  knows  me  a  precious  sight  too 
well  to  have  the  impudence.  I'll  tell  you 
what,  we'll  split  the  difference,  —  I'll  ob- 
lige him  by  stopping  to  do  his  cursed  com- 
missions in  Staplesborough  this  afternoon, 
and  I'll  oblige  myself  by  running  over  to 
Rockley  to-morrow,  —  ha !  ha !  Let  me  see, 
what  are  the  horses,  MTherson?  " 

"  Well,  there's  King  Arthur,  and  Ariel, 
and  Julius  Ca3sar,  and  Wizard,"  said  the 
Scotchman,  ticking  off  the  names  on  his 
lingers.  "  And  then  there's  Dragonfly,  that's 
the  favorite,  you  know." 

"Dragonfly's  sure  to  win,  isn't  he  not?" 
asked  David,  enthusiastically. 

"  Nothing's  sure  in  this  world,  ye  gowk," 
said  Mr.  MTherson,  turning  on  his  cousin 
with  some  severity.  "  But  I'm  thinking  it's 
Dragonfly  that's  got  the  best  chance." 

David  looked  a  little  abashed  by  the  re- 
proof, but  recovered  himself  presently  to 
say:  — 

"I  know  you  must  be  making  gey  sure 
of  him  winning,  Sandy,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  put  your  money  on  him." 

"  You  have  got  money  on  him,  have  you  ?  " 
asked  George,  half  inquisitively,  half  en- 
viously. 

"  Oh !  ay,  just  a  trifle,  —  nothing  to  speak 
of,"  said  Mr.  MThcrson,  cautiously. 

But  George  felt  sure  that  if  Dragonfly 
won,  Mr.  MTherson  would  make  a  very 
good  thing  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
conscious  of  a  keen  desire  that  Dragonfly 
should  lose.  The  fact  was,  he  was  begin- 
ning to  hate  his  Scotch  friend. 

In  conversation  of  this  kind  half  the 
journey  was  spent;  and  then  a  little  variety 
was  afforded  by  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  a 
great  junction  where  a  stoppage  of  ten 
minutes  was  marked  in  the  time-table,  and 
where  the  three  fellow-travellers  got  out 
for  a  lounge  on  the  platform.  They  had 
taken  two  or  three  turns  to  and  fro,  and 
were  standing  to  read  a  huge  placard  treat- 
ing of  the  coming  races  at  Rockley  (or 
rather  Mr.  MTherson  and  his  cousin  were 
standing  to  read  it,  for  they  had  stationed 
themselves  before  their  companion  and 
completely  blocked  up  his  view),  when  all 
at  once  George  heard  a  voice  say  at  a  little 
distance :  — 

"  Why,  Mr.  Williams !  Who  would  have 
thought  ? " 

And,  turning  round,  he  saw  looking  out 
of  a  carriage-window  the  well-known  face 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Barry  Edmunds. 

He  hurried  toward  the  train  rejoicing, 
and  wrung  with  unwonted  cordiality  the 
hand  extended  to  him  from  the  window. 

"  This  is  indeed  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
said  Mr.  Edmunds,  in  his  mellow,  Avell- 
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modulated  voice,  while  with  the  utmost 
friendliness  he  returned  the  pressure.  "  And 
may  I  ask  where  you  are  going?  To  Rock- 
ley,  I  hope,  like  myself?  " 

"Not  further  than  Staplesborough  to- 
day," said  George ;  "  I  have  got  some  busi- 
ness there  that  I  can't  very  well  put  off. 
But  I  hope  to  run  on  to  Rockley  to-mor- 
row." 

"  That's  well,  Mr.  Williams,  you  will  be 
very  much  pleased,  I  know.  And  so  you 
are  going  to  Staplesborough  just  now,  — 
only  twenty  miles  from  Rockley,  I  think. 
Dear  me,  how  nice  it  would  be  if  you  could 
come  into  this  carriage  with  me  and  my 
friends;  we  should  just  be  able  to  make 
room.  But  you  have  friends  of  your  own, 
I  see,  —  Mr.  M'Pherson  and  his  cousin,  are 
they  not?" 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  with  a  displeased 
glance  toward  the  pair,  who  were  still  en- 
gaged with  the  placard,  and  did  not  seem 
even  to  have  noticed  that  he  had  left  them. 
"Not  that  they  are  any  thing  much  of 
friends,  you  know,"  he  added,  in  a  lower 
voice.  "M'Pherson  aint  exactly  the  kind 
of  party  I  should  wish  to  make  an  intimate 
of." 

"  Oh,  that  I  can  very  well  understand!  " 
said  Mr.  Edmunds,  with  a  contemptuous 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows  at  M'Pherson's 
expense  which  quite  won  George's  heart. 

"And  as  for  travelling  with  him,  you 
know,"  went  on  George,  "it's  only  just  be- 
cause we  happen  to  be  both  going  to  the 
same  place.  I  aint  tied  to  his  or  any  body 
else's  tail,  thank  goodness,  and  if  it  wasn't 
for  fear  of  incommoding  you  —  " 

"  Incommoding  us,  Mr.  Williams,  how 
can  you  talk  of  such  a  thing?  Pray  do  get 
in;  we  shall  be  all  so  pleased.  Hallo, 
guard,  open  the  door  for  this  gentleman." 

"Well,  as  you  are  so  kind,"  said  George, 
with  a  defiant  look  in  the  direction  of  his 
two  late  companions.  And  in  another  sec- 
ond he  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Edmunds,  in  a  compartment  filled  with 
a  very  strong  smell  of  tobacco  and  divers 
horsy-looking  men  in  different  stages  of 
jauntiness  and  seediness.  No  sooner  was 
he  installed  than  he  saw  Alexander  M'Pher- 
son and  the  cousin  looking  about  for  him, 
and  tapped  the  window  with  his  cane  to 
attract  their  attention.  Never  before  had 
he  enjoyed  the  delicious  sense  of  superiority 
over  his  Scotch  friend  which  he  felt  now. 

"  Eh !  and  so  here  you  are,  Williams," 
said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  approaching  the  car- 
riage, and  looking  a  little  surprised  for 
once. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am,  you  see,"  said  George, 
with  much  condescension.  "  You  can  man- 
age by  yourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  way, 
of  course  ?  "  • 

"Oh!  ay,  we'll  manage  finely.  Come 
away,  Davie,  —  it's  time  we  were  back  in 
our  places  again." 

"  Ta,  ta,  M'Pherson !  Sorry  we  can't  take 
in  you  and  Davie  too,"  said  George,  calling 
after  them  with  a  dash  of  derision  in  his  ac- 
cents, inspired  by  the  plenitude  of  his  tri- 
umph. 


"  There's  not  much  chance  of  that,  I'm 
thinking,"  responded  Mr.  M'Pherson,  as  he 
moved  off,  and  the  answer  was  made  so 
dryly  that  George  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  it  alluded  to  the  fullness  of  the 
carriage  or  to  something  else  that  he  did 
not  altogether  understand. 

"I'm  glad  I  have  got  rid  of  him,"  re- 
marked George,  turning  to  his  new  com- 
panions. "  I  don't  say  there's  any  particular 
harm  in  him,  poor  fellow,  but  he  is  not  ex- 
actly—  not  exactly  — you  understand." 

"Not  exactly  a  gentleman,  you  mean?" 
said  Mr.  Edmunds,  confidentially.  ".Ah, 
yes !  I  quite  understand.  Indeed,  if  I  must 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  often  wondered 
how  you  could  put  up  with  him." 

"Well,  so  have  I  wondered  myself  some- 
times," said  George,  much  gratified  to  find 
how  precisely  Mr.  Barry  Edmunds's  opinion 
of  the  Scotchman  coincided  with  his  own. 
"  And  it  isn't  that  he's  such  pleasant  com- 
pany, for  I'm  sure  to  see  the  airs  he  gives 
himself  one  would  think  he  was  the  only 
person  in  the  world  that  knew  any  thing." 

"Most  absurd,  upon  my  word,"  said 
Barry  Edmunds,  looking  extremely  amused 
by  the  recollection  thus  conjured  up  of  Mr. 
M'Pherson's  peculiarities.  "And  before 
people  like  you  and  me,  you  know,  Mr. 
Williams ;  one  would  really  think  he  would 
have  more  sense  than  to  make  such  a  fool 
of  himself." 

"  Scotch,  aint  he?  "  put  in  a  gentleman, 
who  was  sitting  opposite,  in  a  light  sport- 
ing suit  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
a  white  hat  with  a  black  crape  baud  round 
it. 

"There  is  surely  no  occasion  to  ask 
that,"  said  Barry  Edmunds,  with  a  pitying 
smile.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  de- 
plorable accent?" 

"  Some  of  those  Scotch  fellows  are  pre- 
cious long-headed  though,"  said  he  of  the 
white  hat. 

"  They  may  be  tolerably  shrewd  some  of 
them,"  admitted  Mr.  Edmunds,  "  but  it  does 
not  follow  they  know  every  thing." 

"  I  should  think  not  indeed,"  said  George, 
disdainfully.  "And  it's  my  opinion  that 
that  chap  M'Pherson  with  all  his  shrewd- 
ness may  chance  to  burn  his  fingers  some 
day.  The  idea  of  a  fellow  like  him  pretend- 
ing to  understand  any  thing  about  horses, 
you  know,  it's  quite  ridiculous." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  such  a  fool 
as  that,  do  you?  "  said  Mr.  Edmunds,  look- 
ing much  astonished. 

"Yes,  but  I  do  though,  and,  what's  more, 
he  has  been  backing  one  of  those  horses 
that  are  to  run  to-morrow ;  he  told  me  so 
this  very  day.  A  most  absurd  thing,  you 
know,"  continued  George,  looking  round 
oracularly,  for  he  had  just  discovered  that 
everybody  in  the  carriage  was  attending  to 
him,  —  "a  most  absurd  thing.  What  is  a 
fellow  like  that  to  know  about  horse-flesh,  — 
a  poor  devil  that  sits  behind  a  desk  from 
morning  to  night,  and  is  no  more  of  a  gen- 
tleman than  —  than  my  walking-stick,  if  it 
comes  to  that?" 

There  was    a   general  laugh,  in  which 
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George,  much  encouraged  by  the  evident 
concurrence  of  the  company  in  his  senti- 
ments, joined  heartily  himself.  When  it 
had  gradually  subsided,  Barry  Edmunds  in- 
quired, apparently  keeping  his  countenance 
with  some  difficulty :  — 

"  And  pray  can  you  tell  us  which  is  the 
fortunate  animal  that  Mr.  M'Pherson  has 
honored  with  his  preference  ?  " 

"Yes  —  Dragonfly  —  he  told  me  himself. 
Not  a  horse  much  thought  of,  I  suppose  ?  " 

At  the  name  of  Dragonfly  Mr.  Edmunds 
could  not  repress  his  mirth,  and  when  he 
began  to  laugh  the  rest  of  the  company 
went  off  laughing  too,  so  that  George 
plainly  saw  that  for  once  Mr.  M'Pherson 
must  have  made  a  most  egregious  blun- 
der. 

"Poor  Sawney!  Well,  he  has  let  him- 
self in  for  it,"  commented  Mr.  Edmunds, 
when  he  had  somewhat  recovered. 

"  And  yet  if  you  had  only  seen  how  cock- 
sure he  made  of  it,"  said  George.  "Then 
it's  not  true  what  he  thinks  about  Dragon- 
fly being  the  favorite,  of  course  ?  " 

"  There's  no  horse  that  isn't  the  favorite 
with  some  fool  or  other.  But  as  for  any 
man  who  knows  what's  what  believing  in 
Dragonfly  —  "  and  here  Mr.  Edmunds  broke 
off  with  a  gesture  of  supreme  scorn. 

"There  aint  one  in  the  whole  field  I'd 
not  sooner  back  than  Dragonfly,"  said  the 
man  in  the  white  hat. 

"A  regular  screw,"  said  another  man, 
sitting  next  him. 

"  Do  you  think  it's  true  what  the  knowing 
ones  say  about  his  having  fallen  lame?" 
asked  a  third  of  nobody  in  particular. 

"  I  happen  to  know  from  his  own 
groom  — "  began  Mr.  Edmunds,  and  then 
checked  himself  suddenly  to  add,  "But  the 
poor  fellow  begged  me  not  to  mention  it  for 
fear  of  getting  him  into  trouble." 

"  Anyhow  it  don't  much  signify,"  put  in 
somebody  else.  "  The  brute's  got  no  go  in 
him ;  any  fool  may  see  that  with  half  an 
eye." 

What  a  mistake  poor  M'Pherson  seemed 
to  have  made !  George  could  not  help  pity- 
ing him  after  all. 

"  Well  now,  I  don't  altogether  hold  with 
you,"  said  a  man  in  one  of  the  corners  of 
the  compartment  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  — 
a  man  whose  principal  peculiarities  seemed 
to  be  a  cast  in  one  eye  and  an  absence  of  all 
visible  linen.  "  I  won't  say  there's  much 
chance  of  Dragonfly,  but  I  think  there's 
some." 

"  The  more  fool  you,  then,"  said  the  man 
in  the  opposite  corner. 

"  You  won't  find  any  one  in  all  the  talent 
to  agree  with  you,"  said  the  man  in  the 
white  hat. 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,  Jobson,"  remon- 
strated Mr.  Edmunds. 

George  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Mr. 
Jobsou  with  contempt  not  unmixed  with 
displeasure.  What!  did  he  mean  to  say 
that  that  fool  M'Pherson  had  a  chance  of 
winning  after  all?  What  a  simpleton  the 
man  must  be ! 

But  Mr.  Jobson  stuck  to  his  colors,  un- 


daunted by  the  manifest  surprise  of  his 
companions. 

"  Well  now,  I  tell  you  it  wouldn't  aston- 
ish me  a  bit  if  Dragonfly  turns  up  trumps," 
he  repeated,  doggedly.  "  And  I  tell  you 
what,  any  gentleman  who  disagrees  I  don't 
mind  two  to  twenty-five  in  ten-pun'  notes. 
There,  I've  said  it,  and  what  I  say  I'll  stick 
to." 

And  as  the  challenge  was  made,  it  seemed 
to  George  that  the  speaker's  look  was  di- 
rected very  hard  at  him,  but  this  may  have 
been  a  mere  effect  of  the  cast  in  the  eye  of 
which  mention  has  been  made. 

"Will  you  take  it?"  whispered  George 
to  Mr.  Edmunds. 

"  I  would  if  he  was  a  stranger,  but  among 
friends  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my  heart  to  take 
advantage  of  any  body  so,"  whispered  back 
Barry.  "  The  man  must  be  mad  to  talk  of 
it,  you  know." 

Whereupon  George  glanced  at  Mr.  Job- 
son  with  a  sort  of  pitying  curiosity. 

"  You  look  as  if  you  thought  I'd  been  say- 
ing something  precious  queer,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Jobson,  with  an  air  of  some  offence. 
"  I  suppose  you're  one  of  them  as  thinks 
Dragonfly  no  go,  then?  " 

"I  can't  help  thinking  so  after  all  that 
these  gentlemen  have  been  saying,"  an- 
swered George,  courteously. 

"You  do  think  so,  do  you?"  returned 
Mr.  Jobson,  cocking  his  hat  over  one  eye 
and  looking  very  fierce.  "  Then  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  one  gentleman  aint  got  no 
right  to  contradict  another  without  he's 
ready  to  back  his  opinion  like  a  man.  You 
know  my  terms,  sir,  two  to  twenty-five  in 
tenners,  —  if  you're  afraid  of  them  say  so." 

"But,  sir,"  stammered  George,  in  some 
confusion,  "I  never  —  I  really  —  " 

"Upon  my  word  there's  something  in 
what  the  fellow  says,"  whispered  Mr.  Ed- 
munds. "You  oughtn't  to  have  contra- 
dicted him  if  you  were  not  going  to  stand 
by  it.  Poor  devil,  he  ought  to  be  flush  of 
money,  for  he  seems  set  on  making  away 
with  it." 

"Are  you  afraid,  or  are  you  not?"  re- 
iterated Mr.  Jobson,  in  tones  of  rising 
wrath. 

"  Well,  on  my  honor  I  sha'n't  be  sorry  to 
see  you  clean  him  out,"  whispered  Mr.  Ed- 
munds, again.  "  He  wants  a  lesson." 

"  But  you  see  it's  downright  impossible," 
sa;d  Gectrge,  to  his  friend.  "  Twenty-five 
tens,  —  that's  two  hundred  and  fifty,  why,  I 
could  never  pay  it,  you  know,  —  not  at  pres- 
ent at  least,"  he  added,  remembering  his 
prospects. 

"  Ah!  but  this  is  not  a  question  of  paying 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  but  of  receiving 
twenty,"  said  Mr.  Edmunds,  with  a  quiet 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

;<  You  think  I  ought  to  do  it  then?  "  asked 
George,  anxiously. 

•'  I  hardly  like  to  advise ;  it  seems  so  un- 
friendly to  poor  —  " 

"  Are  you  afraid,  or  are  you  not?"  thun- 
dered Jobson. 

;'Damn  it,  I  ain't  a  bit  afraid,  sir,"  re- 
torted George,  with  a  fierceness  inspired 
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pretty  equally  by  his  opponent's  truculence 
and  the  recollection  of  the  Scotchman's 
airs.  "Not  a  bit  of  it." 

"Two  to  twenty-five  in  tenners  then," 
said  Jobson,  whipping  out  a  little  book. 

"  Done,"  said  George. 

The  bet  was  duly  recorded,  and  then 
(still  whispering  of  course  so  as  to  avoid 
hurting  poor  Jobson's  feelings)  Barry  Ed- 
munds congratulated  his  friend  so  warmly 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him 
to  feel  nervous  even  had  he  been  so  in- 
clined. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr.  Williams, —  the 
twenty  pounds  are  as  safe  as  if  they  were  in 
your  pocket  already.  I  wish  I  could  make 
money  so  easily,  that's  all,  I  know.  But 
some  people  are  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
their  mouths." 

When  George  had  rejoined  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son  and  his  cousin  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney, he  found  that  his  feelings  toward  the 
pair  had  undergone  an  entire  change.  They 
were  as  presumptuous  and  overbearing  as 
ever,  but,  with  the  private  knowledge  he 
possessed  of  Dragonfly's  chances,  George 
found  their  conceit  rather  amusing  than 
otherwise.  Or  at  least  he  would  have  been 
amused  by  it  if  he  had  not  found  it  a  little 
touching  too.  Poor  M'Pherson  was  so  ut- 
terly unconscious  of  the  rod  which  was  in 
pickle  for  him. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DRAGOlsTLY. 

THE  summer  sun  was  shining  brightly  on 
Rockley  Heath,  lighting  up  a  gay  and  mot- 
ley scene  as  complex  in  its  composition  as 
it  was  brilliant  in  its  general  effect.  There 
was  a  natural  landscape  of  undulating  green 
sward,  a  Grand  Stand  piled  with  many- 
colored  dresses  and  bonnets  and  ribbons 
till  it  looked  at  a  distance  a  mere  mass  of 
glittering  patchwork,  a  long  array  of  car- 
riages of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  pretensions, 
and  a  perambulating  crowd  in  which  every 
class  and  section  of  society  was  represent- 
ed, from  the  needy  betting  man  to  the  well- 
to-do  citizen,  from  the  gypsy  fortune-teller 
to  the  distributor  of  tracts. 

It  was  the  first  scene  of  the  kind  that 
George  Williams  had  ever  witnessed,  and  it 
had  a  very  exhilarating,  almost  an  intoxicat- 
ing, effect  on  him.  He  was  in  one  of  the 
best  places  on  the  whole  ground  for  seeing 
what  was  going  forward,  room  having  been 
made  for  him  close  to  the  barriers  among 
a  little  group  of  sporting  men,  made  up  of 
Mr.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Jobson,  the  man  in  the 
white  hat,  and  other  choice  spirits.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  M'Pherson  and  his  cousin  had 
managed  to  gain  access  to  this  favored 
spot  also  (how  they  did  contrive  to  poke 
their  noses  everywhere !),  but  with  George's 
softened  feelings  toward  them  this  did  not 
interfere  with  his  enjoyment  of  his  own 
privileges. 

Two  or  three  races  of  minor  importance 
had  been  already  lost  and  won,  and  now, 


every  body  being  thoroughly  warmed  up  to 
the  work,  the  time  came  for  the  grand  event 
of  the  day,  known  to  the  sporting  commu- 
nity as  the  Rockley  Cup.  This  was  the  race 
in  which  George  had  invested,  and  his  heart 
began  to  beat  high  in  triumphant  expecta- 
tion. 

He  was  a  little  staggered  for  a  moment, 
as  the  horses  were  led  out,  to  see  the  inter- 
est with  which  people  pressed  forward  to 
look  at  an  animal  which  a  chorus  of  eager 
exclamations  proclaimed  to  be  Dragonfly. 
But  he  turned  round  and  remarked  to  Mr. 
Edmunds  that  the  brute  was  evidently  a 
screw,  and  Mr.  Edmunds  agreed  so  cor- 
dially that  he  could  not  but  feel  completely 
reassured. 

There  was  an  interval  of  fretting  and 
pawing  and  rearing  and  shouting  and  coun- 
ter-shouting and  general  confusion,  and 
then  came  a  universal  cry,  "They're  oft'/' 
and  a  universal  pressing  forward  of  faces, 
accompanied  by  a  clattering  volley  of  hoofs 
which  but  for  the  sound  would  scarcely 
have  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  a 
flying  vision  of  red  jackets  and  yellow  jack- 
ets and  blue  jackets  carried  along  with 
lightning  speed  by  a  whirlwind  of  horses. 
There  was  another  interval  of  breathless 
suspense,  an  interval  during  which  all  heads 
were  turned  one  way  and  all  eyes  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  then  came  a  wild  waving 
of  hats  in  the  air  and  a  wild  shout  of  "  Drag- 
onfly, Dragonfly !  " 

The  shout  was  so  wild  and  so  many- 
voiced  that  George  could  not  at  first  believe 
that  his  inexperienced  ears  had  interpreted 
it  correctly.  It  sounded  like  "Dragonfly" 
certainly,  but  then  how  was  it  possible  that 
Dragonfly  could  have  won?  And  besides, 
Barry  Edmunds  was  waving  his  hat  as  en- 
thusiastically as  any  one,  and  Barry  Ed- 
munds he  knew  did  not  believe  in  Dragonfly. 

But  the  shout  came  again,  and  again,  and 
again,  from  a  thousand  different  quarters  at 
once ;  and  every  time  that  it  sounded,  and 
from  whatever  quarter  it  came,  it  always 
seemed  to  George  that  the  syllables  com- 
posing it  were  the  three  that  made  up  the 
name  of  Dragonfly.  A  cold  sweat  came 
over  him  in  spite  of  the  July  sun  that 
streamed  on  his  head,  and,  clutching  Barry 
Edmund's  wrist,  he  demanded,  hoarsely  :  — 

"Dragonfly — Dragonfly — you  don't  mean 
to  say  it's  Dragonfly  ?  " 

Barry  Edmunds  looked  at  him  with  a  mo- 
mentary expression  of  surprise,  —  it  seemed 
as  though  he  had  for  the  instant  forgotten 
his  own  incredulity  of  Dragonfly's  chances, 
—  and  then,  disengaging  his  wrist  with  a 
sort  of  smile,  answered  coolly :  — 

"  Ah,  yes !  to  be  sure.  Who  would  have 
thought  it ! " 

Just  then  a  new  shout  was  raised,  louder 
than  any  that  had  gone  before,  and  George 
was  dimly  aware  that  a  horse  that  looked 
like  Dragonfly  was  being  led  past,  moving 
with  dUliculty  amid  scores  of  hands  that 
were  put  forth  to  touch  his  shining  coat,  or, 
if  possible,  filch  a  hair  from  his  flowing 
tail.  All  this  George  saw,  but  rather  as 
one  in  a  dream  than  as  being  capable  ol 
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feelin<*  any  interest  in  it.  The  strangest 
sensation  of  unreality  had  taken  possession 
of  him ;  it  was  as  though  he  were  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  accidentally  present  at  a  cu- 
rious scene  of  discord  and  confusion  with 
which  he  had  no  possible  concern. 

Gradually  the  noise  and  excitement  sub- 
sided, and  gradually  George  began  to  re- 
turn to  a  sense  of  his  own  identity.  He  had 
an  idea  that  he  was  the  George  Williams 
who  had  promised  to  pay  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  on  the  contingency  of  Dragon- 
fly's winning,  and  he  had  an  idea  moreover 
that  the  contingency  had  taken  place. 

"Does  it  mean  that  I  have  lost  the  bet?  " 
he  asked,  staring  vacantly  into  Barry  Ed- 
munds's  face. 

"You  see  yourself,"  said  Barry  Edmunds, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

"  And  perhaps  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
tell  me  when  you  will  be  able  to  accommo- 
date me  with  the  amount,"  said  Mr.  Job- 
son,  pushing  his  way  forward  with  some- 
thing of  a  threatening  air.  "  Twenty-five 
tenners  was  the  sum,  sir,  if  you  will  please 
to  remember." 

"Eh!  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  he's 
gone  and  put  his  money  against  Dragon- 
fly ! "  said  somebody  whom  George  could 
not  raise  his  eyes  to  look  at,  but  whom  he 
knew  without  looking  to  be  Alexander 
M'Pherson.  And  also,  without  looking,  he 
knew  the  exact  expression  of  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son's  face  as  the  words  were  spoken,  down 
to  the  minutest  pucker  of  the  eyelids. 

"Indeed  but  he  has  though,"  retorted 
Mr.  Jobson,  with  some  ferocity.  "And  I 
should  be  uncommon  obliged,  sir,  to  know 
when  I'm  to  see  my  money,"  he  went  on, 
addressing  George. 

"You  — you  ail  said  Dragonfly  wouldn't 
win,"  said  George,  now  as  pale  as  death, 
looking  round  helplessly  at  some  of  his 
travelling  companions  of  yesterday. 

"  Yes,  but  /  said  Dragonfly  would  win," 
replied  Mr.  Jobson,  savagely.  "  And  it's  me 
you've  got  to  do  with,  if  you  please." 

"  It  aint  fair,"  exclaimed  George,  with  a 
burst  of  desperation,  "  you  know  it  aint. 
You  all  made  me  think  Dragonfly  had  no 
chance  —  you  —  " 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams?" interrupted  Barry  Edmunds,  in  a 
tone  of  such  menace  that  George  hardly 
knew  the  voice  for  his.  "  Have  a  care,  sir, 
for  if  you  bring  a  charge  affecting  the  char- 
acter of  gentlemen  —  " 

"If  you  do,  by  Jove  it  will  be  worse  for 
you,  sir,"  put  in  the  man  in  the  white  hat. 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  have  asked  any 
thing  from  me  if  you'd  happened  to  win, 
sir?"  said  Mr.  Jobson,  tauntingly.  "Oh, 
dear,  no!  it  was  all  in  fun,  I  suppose  —  all 
for  a  little  bit  of  lark  among  friends.  You 
wouldn't  have  expected  nothing?  — oh,  of 
course  not.  But  I  can  tell  you  I  expect 
something  from  you,  sir,  and  I  intend  to 
have  it,  or  else  to  know  the  reason  why. 
Twenty-five  tenners,  sir,  —  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yellows,  —  that  is  the  little  bill. " 

'•To  my  knowledge,"  said  Barry  Ed- 
munds. 


"  And  mine,"  said  the  man  in  the  white 
hat. 

"I'm  thinking,  though,  ye  might  have 
known  the  likes  of  him  couldn't  afford  to 
lose  two  hundred  and  fifty, "  said  a  voice 
which  George  again  recognized  as  that  of 
his  Scotch  friend. 

So  far  as  it  went,  this  was  a  remonstrance 
in  his  favor;  and  yet,  though  among  so 
many  hostile  threats  and  objurgations  these 
words  were  the  only  ones  that  savored  of 
any  thing  like  friendship,  George  was  not 
grateful  to  Mr.  M'Pherson  for  having  spok- 
en them.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  mental  an- 
guish, and  it  was  very  great,  it  galled  him 
that  any  one,  and  of  all  men  Alexander 
M'Pherson,  should  presume  to  speak  of  him 
thus  slightingly.  How  did  M'Pherson  know 
whether  he  could  afford  to  lose  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  not  ? 

"  He  came  among  us  pretending  to  be  a 
gentleman,"  said  Barry  Edmunds,  answer- 
ing the  Scotchman,  "  and  of  course  we 
thought  he  wouldn't  take  a  bet  he  couldn't 
stand  to.  But  we  see  what  he  is  now,  and 
we  shall  have  to  let  other  people  see 
too." 

"  Rummey 's  the  name,  aint  it?  "  asked  the 
man  in  the  white  hat. 

"Yes,  Rummey  &  Rummey  in  King 
William  Street,"  replied  Mr.  Edmunds,  with 
great  distinctness.  "  I  wonder  what  they 
will  think,  when  they  hear  of  their  clerk's 
conduct." 

"  And  if  you  don't  make  some  arrange- 
ment, they  shall  hear  of  it  before  I'm  twen- 
ty-four hours  older,"  said  Mr.  Jobson. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  man  in  the 
white  hat. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  echoed  a  chorus  of  sur- 
rounding voices. 

George  felt  as  though  he  were  being  tor- 
tured by  a  set  of  laughing  fiends,  and  cast 
a  mute  look  round  for  pity.  But  none  was 
to  be  had,  —  none  in  the  mocking  faces  gath- 
ered about  him,  none  in  the  merciless  clear- 
ness of  the  blue  vault  overhead,  which 
seemed  to  glow  the  brighter  for  his  agony ; 
for  agony  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to  apply 
to  what  he  now  endured.  With  the  laugh- 
ter of  his  persecutors  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  thought  of  what  would  happen  on  the 
exposure  with  which  they  threatened  him, 
—  ignominious  expulsion  from  Rumney's, 
disinheritance  from  the  fair  domains  of 
Northington  Park,  loss  of  Miss  St.  Quintm's 
promised  hand,  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
Alice.  It  was  strange  that  this  last  contin- 
gency should  have  presented  itself  to  him 
in  the  midst  of  such  excitement,  for  his 
thoughts  had  not  rested  on  Alice  for  days 
and  weeks  past,  but  nevertheless  it  did  so 
present  itself.  And  as  all  these  things 
crowded  at  once  on  his  mind,  it  seemed 
as  though  the  world  were  coming  to  an  end 
for  him. 

"  Now,  then,  do  you  intend  to  pay  me  my 
money,  or  do  you  not?"  demanded  Mr. 
Jobson,  with  redoubled  fierceness. 

"  It's  ill  taking  the  breeks  off  a  Hieland- 
man,"  remarked  a  familiar  voice. 

"He  don't  happen  to  have  it  about  him 
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just  now,"  sarcastically  said  the  man  in  the 
white  hat. 

Again  George  looked  round  him  in  dumb 
anguish,  and  then  said  slowly,  as  thougl 
the  words  were  being  extracted  from  him 
one  by  one :  — 

"  You  are  quite  mistaken.  The  money  is 
in  my  pocket." 

A  murmur,  half  of  surprise,  half  of  skep- 
ticism, ran  round  the  little  group. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  oblige  us  by  letting  us 
see  it,"  sneeringly  said  Mr.  Jobson. 

With  heavy,  lagging  motion,  as  though 
his  fingers  were  weighty  with  lead,  George 
raised  his  trembling  hand  to  his  breast,  and 
slowly  drew  forth  a  pocket-book.  No  soon- 
er had  he  done  so  than  he  seemed  about  to 
thrust  it  back  again ;  but  a  dozen  eager  faces 
were  pressed  curiously  forward,  a  dozen 
pairs  of  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  and 
he  felt  that  there  was  no  retreat.  More 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  still  he  unclasped 
the  book,  and,  opening  it,  displayed  its 
contents. 

These  were  notes  and  bills  to  the  value 
of  three  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Jobson's  eyes  fastened  on  the  treasure 
with  an  expression  of  gloating  satisfaction. 
He  had  never  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
immediate  payment,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  unexpectedness  of  such  a  windfall  was 
its  sweetness.  At  the  sight  of  the  open 
pocket-book  his  stolid  countenance  abso- 
lutely glowed  with  gratified  acquisitive- 
ness. 

George  saw  the  look,  and  took  instinctive 
fright  at  it.  He  hastily  closed  the  book, 
and  made  a  movement  to  replace  it  in  his 
pocket,  when  Mr.  Jobson  suddenly  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"A  pretty  customer  this  is;  he  shows  us 
the  money,  and  then  he  wants  to  take  it 
away  again.  And  he  calls  himself  a  gentle- 
man, does  he  ?  " 

"  A  gentleman  !  "  echoed  Barry  Edmunds, 
in  an  accent  of  profound  disdain. 

"  Yah !"  cried  the  man  in  the  white  hat, 
with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

"  Yah ! "  yelled  the  bystanders. 

One  last  appealing  look  George  cast  round 
as  though  imploring  help,  then,  finding 
none,  opened  the  book  again,  and  began  to 
manipulate  the  paper  with  feverish  uncer- 
tainty. Mr.  Jobson  saw  his  opportunity, 
and  put  forth  a  greasy  fore-finger  and  thumb 
to  manipulate  it  likewise. 

"One  twenty,  three  tens,  —  that's  fifty; 
a  bill  for  a  hundred  on  Jackson  and  Robins, 
—  that's  a  hundred  and  fifty;  another  for 
seventy  on  Shaw  and  Moore,  cheque  for 
thirty  on  Koyal  Utopian  —  two  hundred 
and  fifty ;  right  you  are.  All  fair  and  above 
board,  you  see  —  count  'em  again  if  you  like. 
No?  Very  well,  sir,  our  friends  here  are 
witness  that  it's  all  right.  Thank  you  — 
that  will  quite  do,  sir." 

The  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  were 
gone.  George  had  submitted  himself  to 
the  hands  of  the  spoiler  as  a  helplessly  flut- 
tering bird  to  the  jaws  of  the  serpent  that 
has  fascinated  it,  and  now  could  only  stare 
vacantly  at  his  rifled  pocket-book,  as  though 


hardly  understanding  yet  what   had  hap- 
pened. 

"Much  obliged,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Jobson, 
buttoning  up  his  pocket.  "Any  other  event 
you  would  like  to  speculate  on?  Ready  to 
take  you  to  any  extent,  sir  —  you  and  every 
other  gentleman  as  is  a  gentleman." 

"  I  always  knew  my  friend  Williams  was 
the  soul  of  honor,"  said  Barry  Edmunds, 
"  and  this  proves  it." 

But  these  compliments  were  lost  on 
George.  Apparently  he  had  not  even  heard 
them,  for  his  face,  white  and  clammy  as 
that  of  one  newly  released  from  the  rack 
never  relaxed  a  muscle.  At  all  events  he 
did  not  answer  a  word,  but  pushed  his  way 
out  of  the  crowd,  staggering  as  he  went 
like  a  drunken  man.  Of  all  the  motley 
throng  of  winners,  losers,  and  spectators 
assembled  on  Rockley  Heath  that  bright 
summer  afternoon,  he  was  the  most  misera- 
ble. 

That  evening  a  trim  little  dinner  for  two 
was  served  up  in  one  of  the  private  rooms 
of  the  Rockley  Arms,  —  a  dinner  at  which 
there  appeared  indeed  none  of  your  unsea- 
sonable and  unwholesome  delicacies  at  fabu- 
lous prices,  but  at  which  everything  was 
good  and  sound  of  its  kind.  The  diners 
were  Alexander  M'Pherson  and  his  cousin 
David,  who  for  once  had  considered  them- 
selves justified  in  launching  into  unwonted 
expenditure  by  way  of  doing  honor  to  Drag- 
onfly's victory.  Perhaps  also  Mr.  M'Pher- 
sou  had  a  special  reason  for  desiring  to 
make  the  occasion  as  impressive  as  possible 
to  his  youthful  relative ;  for  as  soon  as  they 
were  left  sitting  over  their  wine  he  began, 
in  tones  of  unusually  grave  admonition  :  — 

"  Davie,  ye  have  seen  this  day  what  a 
fool  may  come  to.  Eh!  but  it's  an  awful 
thing  to  be  a  fool." 

"  Ye're  meaning  yon  fellow  Williams,  I'm 
thinking?" 

;' Ay,  I'm  meaning  him;  who  should  I  be 
meaning  else?  Well,  Davie,  I'm  glad  it's 
happened,  for  it's  a  fine  lesson,  and  though 
I'm  not  saying  you  need  it,  no  laddie  at 
your  time  of  life  is  the  worse  for  a  lesson. 
You'll  always  mind  of  seeing  it,  I  hope  ?  " 

;<  Oh !  ay,  I  will  always  mind  of  it,  Sandy. 
Eh !  to  think  of  him  losing  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  —  it's  just  awful." 

'Losing  it!  I  doubt  he's  done  more 
than  lose  It,  Davie,"  said  Mr.  M'Pherson, 
in  his  dryest  manner.  "  Where  did  he  get 
it?  I'd  like  if  anybody  could  tell  me  that." 

David  looked  intensely  interested. 

"I  see  what  it  is  you're  thinking,"  he 
said,  rubbing  his  hands  in  great  glee. 
"  You're  thinking  it  wasn't  his  money  at  all." 

*  I  won't  say  what  I'm  thinking,"  replied 
Mr.  M'Pherson  with  his  usual  caution.  "  But 
[  say  it  doesn't  look  well.  It's  queer  where 
lie  got  it,  unco  queer." 

"Eh!  it's  as  plain  as  porridge  what  ye 
nean  by  it, "  cried  David,  delightedly. 

"  Well,  whatever  I  mean  by  it,  let  it  be  a 
esson  to  you,  Davie,  that  there's  nothing 
n  this  world  to  be  done  without  head,"  re- 
oined  Mr.  M'Pherson,  solemnly.  "  A  fellow 
without  head  loses  his  legs,  and  a  fellow 
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with  head  keeps  them,  —  that's  the  differ- 
ence. Look  at  him  to-day  and  look  at  me, 
and  then  you'll  understand.  And  even  if 
the  beast  Dragonfly  had  lost,  you'll  mind, 
I  wouldn't  have  been  the  worse,  —  na,  na, 
I'm  not  the  man  to  put  my  money  on  any 
thing  without  making  myself  all  safe  first. 
But  yon  cuif  wouldn't  know  how  to  hedge 
if  he  tried  —  he's  not  got  the  head  of  a  pin. 
And  see  what  comes  of  it.  Going  to  the 
devil  as  hard  as  he  can  go  —  if  he's  not  got 
there  already." 

"He!  he!"  giggled  David. 

"And  the  douce  quiet  lad  that  he  was 
when  I  knew  him  first,"  continued  Mr. 
MTherson,  musingly ;  "  you'd  have  said  but- 
ter wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth.  Well  you 
see  what  bad  company  will  do,  Davie. 
Take  heed  you  don't  fall  into  the  like." 

"Oh!  ay,  I'll  take  heed,"  said  David. 
"  I'm  not  a  gowk  like  yon." 

Mr.  MTherson  looked  at  his  young  cous- 
in with  affectionate  approbation. 

"  You  are  not,"  he  replied  with  emphasis, 
"you  are  not.  Take  another  glass,  Davie, 
and  enjoy  yourself,  for  it's  what  you'll  not 
get  every  day." 

Thus  saying,  he  poured  out  a  glass  for 
himself  and  another  for  his  cousin,  and 
took  a  few  sips  with  great  apparent  relish ; 
then,  holding  his  wine  up  to  the  light,  said 
with  a  meditative  air :  — 

"  Davie,  I'm  thinking  we  must  see  whether 
we  hadn't  better  give  yon  fellow  up.  The 
likes  of  him  is  hardly  fit  company  for  you 
and  I  to  take  up  with." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  DAY  AFTER. 

THE  day  after  a  holiday  is  generally  more 
or  less  of  a  day  of  reckoning,  and  a  terrible 
day  of  reckoning  the  morrow  of  the  Rock- 
ley  races  was  to  George  Williams.  Any 
one  who  had  seen  him  yesterday  as  he  ar- 
rived on  the  race-ground,  well-nigh  intoxi- 
cated with  excitement  and  sanguine  expec- 
tation, would  hardly  have  recognized  him 
for  the  same  man  this  morning,  as,  pale  and 
haggard,  after  a  sleepless  night —  half  of  it 
spent  in  travel  — he  crept  forth  from  his 
lodgings  in  Islington,  and  took  his  accus- 
tomed way  toward  his  office. 

How  horrible  the  idea  of  that  office  did 
look  to  him,  to  be  sure !  He  had  hated  the 
place  before,— hated  it  for  the  weary  hours 
of  drudgery  he  had  spent  there, —  but  now 
with  his  hatred  was  mixed  up  something 
else  that  made  him  shrink  from  going  thith- 
er as  he  had  never  shrunk  yet.  It  had  even 
been  a  question  with  him  whether  he  should 
ever  return  to  King  Williams  Street  again, 
but  then  had  come  that  other  question  of 
what  would  happen  if  he  did  not  return, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  went.  But  he 
went  slowly  and  reluctantly,  dragging  his 
limbs  along  as  it  were  perforce,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  blank,  spiritless  despondency  that 
had  never  oppressed  him  before.  Evident- 


ly he  had  not  come  back  from  his  holiday  as 
people  ought  to  come  back  from  their  holi- 
days, in  good  working  trim  and  with  new 
zest  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  But 
then  there  are  a  great  many  people  with 
whom  holidays  do  not  agree,  and  perhaps 
George  was  one  of  them. 

The  nearer  he  drew  to  the  office  the  slow- 
er grew  his  step,  and  when  at  last  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  house  he  paused  and  hesi- 
tated anew  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  in.  The  grim  stone  facade,  that  had 
always  seemed  to  him  a  very  embodiment 
of  dreary  and  forbidding  dullness,  now  wore 
an  aspect  of  scowling  severity  that  turned 
his  heart  cold  as  he  looked  on  it.  But  the 
same  considerations  which  had  made  him 
come  thus  far  would  not  let  him  turn  back 
now,  and  despite  the  chill  at  his  heart  he 
forced  himself  to  enter  and  to  pass  up  stairs. 

He  pushed  open  the  well-known  door  so 
softly  that  Mr.  Finney,  who  happened  to  be 
alone  in  the  office,  did  not  observe  his  en- 
trance, and  he  had  time  to  look  round  him 
for  a  moment  before  advancing.  He  could 
not  have  believed  that  it  was  in  the  power 
of  lath  and  plaster  and  woodwork  to  ex- 
press such  reprobation  as  the  lath  and  plas- 
ter and  woodwork  of  Rumney's  expressed 
now.  Every  familiar  outline  seemed  to  have 
stiffened  up  into  additional  rigidity  since  he 
had  looked  upon  it  last. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  retreat,  for  present- 
ly Mr.  Finney  looked  up  from  his  desk,  and 
said  "Good-morning,"  on  which  George 
tremulously  said  "  Good- morning  "  like- 
wise. 

"  A  day  later  than  we  had  expected,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Finney,  as  he  resumed  his  writ- 
ing. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,"  stammered 
George.  "  I  was  detained  by  —  by  business. 
I  couldn't  manage  it  sooner,  really." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  I  didn't  know  there  was  so 
much  to  do,"  said  Mr.  Finney,  dryly,  but 
not,  however,  with  any  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  suspicion.  "  You  had  better 
step  into  Mr.  Rumney's  before  you  sit  down ; 
he  will  wish  to  hear  how  you  have  got  on." 

There  was  no  escape  from  the  ordeal, 
and,  steadying  himself  with  a  conscious  ef- 
fort, George  dragged  himself  toward  the 
door  of  Mr.  Rumney's  room.  Not  even  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  interview  with  his 
employer  had  he  approached  it  with  half  so 
much  trepidation  as  he  did  now. 

Mr.  Rumney  was  sitting  alone  at  his  table, 
looking,  as  it  appeared  to  George,  more  as- 
cetic than  ever.  His  first  remark  was  to  the 
same  purport  as  that  which  Mr.  Finney  had 
already  made,  only  from  his  lips  it  sounded 
yet  sterner  and  more  condemnatory. 

"  We  expected  you  yesterday  afternoon, 
Mr.  Williams." 

:<  I  —  I  hope  it  has  not  caused  any  incon- 
venience, sir,"  said  George,  humbly.  "But 
—  but  I  found  I  could  not  manage  all  the 
business  in  one  day." 

"I  should  have  thought  you  would  have 
made  a  point  of  it,  knowing  how  busy  we 
are  just  now,"  rejoined  Mr.  Rumney,  not  so 
much  with  rebuke  as  with  austere  regret. 
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It  was  evident  that  lie  suspected  nothing  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  detention ;  what  should 
lie,  the  grave  votary  of  business,  know  of 
the  races  at  Rockley  or  anywhere  else? 
"  Well,  as  you  have  been  so  long  about  it,  I 
suppose  I  need  scarcely  ask  if  you  have  done 
every  thing." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  George,  feeling  his  heart 
beginning  to  beat  violently.  How  thank- 
ful was  he  that  he  happened  to  be  standing 
with  his  back  to  the  light ! 

"  First  the  bank  business,  —  that  is  all 
right,  of  course  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  that  is  all  right,  sir." 

"  And  the  order  for  the  steam  ploughing 
machines  for  Buenos  Ayres,  — you  spoke  to 
Page  &  Sons  about  it?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  that  is  quite  settled;  they  are 
to  write  to  you  with  full  particulars  in  a  day 
or  two." 

As  he  made  the  reply  his  heart  beat  more 
than  ever,  and  he  tried  hard  to  think  if  there 
was  any  thing  more  he  could  say  about 
Page  &  Sons.  But,  much  as  he  wished  to 
keep  the  conversation  to  that  subject,  he 
could  find  nothing  to  say  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Rumney  passed  on  to  another  topic. 

"And  what  about  that  money  from  Mr. 
Edwards  ?  You  told  him  I  would  stand  no 
more  nonsense  about  it,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  George,  and  now  his 
heart,  perhaps  because  it  had  been  beating 
so  fast  before,  seemed  almost  to  cease  from 
beating  altogether.  "  And  —  and  —  "  here 
he  stammered  and  had  nearly  broken  down, 
but  with  a  prodigious  exertion  recovered 
himself,  and  went  on  with  tolerable  calm- 
ness. "And  he  has  paid  fifty  pounds  on 
account,  sir." 

With  that  he  produced  the  pocket-book 
which  had  figured  on  Rockley  race-course 
the  day  before,  and,  taking  out  a  .bill  for 
fifty  pounds,  handed  it  to  his  employer  with 
fingers  which  he  compelled  not  to  trem- 
ble. 

Mr.  Rumney  frowned. 

"Fifty  pounds!  —  after  putting  me  off 
with  excuses  for  so  many  months  !  I  almost 
wish  you  had  not  taken  it,  Mr.  Williams. 
You  might  have  understood  I  intended  to 
insist  on  immediate  payment  of  the  whole 
amount." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir.  But  I  thought  — 
I  thought  —  " 

"  I  must  see  about  this,"  said  Mr.  Rumney, 
decisively.  "  I  am  not  going  to  let  that 
man  put  me  off  any  more  with  his  perpetual 
excuses."  And  then,  opening  the  door  that 
communicated  with  the  office,  he  beckoned 
to  his  head-clerk.  "  Mr.  Finney,  I  shall  be 
glad  if  you  will  step  this  way." 

Mr.  Finney  came  instantly. 

"  Mr.  Finney,  we  are  going  to  have  more 
trouble  with  that  man  Edwards.  What  do 
you  think  he  has  been  doing  now?  —  paid 
fifty  pounds  on  account." 

Mr.  Finney  produced  a  sound  as  nearly 
resembling  a  whistle  as  was  compatible 
with  his  respect  for  the  presence  in  which 
he  found  himself. 

"  We  ought  to  be  down  upon  him  at  once, 
sir." 


"That  is  just  my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Fin- 
ney. You  will  see  about  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  you  please." 

"  I  will,  sir." 

Meanwhile  George  stood  by  with  cold 
drops  of  perspiration  gathering  on  his 
brow,  feeling  as  one  may  feel  who  in  a 
cataleptic  trance  sees  preparations  going 
on  for  his  own  interment  which  he  has  not 
power  to  prevent  by  emitting  a  sound. 
At  last  with  a  mighty  effort  he  brought 
himself  to  say  a  few  words. 

"  He  promised  you  should  have  the  rest 
very  soon,  sir." 

"He  has  promised  that  too  often  already," 
answered  Mr.  Rumney. 

"  But  I  think  he  means  it  this  time,"  went 
on  George,  gathering  new  courage  from  his 
desperation.  "  And  —  and  I  said  I  thought 
you  would  wait  a  little  while,  sir." 

"You  had  no  business  to  say  any  thing 
of  the  sort,"  said  Mr.  Rumney,  more 
severely  than  he  had  yet  spoken.  He 
paused  a  moment,  and  then,  turning  to  his 
head-clerk,  resumed,  "  I  suppose  we  must 
give  him  a  little  longer,  then?  " 

"If  we  were  to  say  to  the  end  of  the 
month,  sir?  "  suggested  Mr.  Finney.  "  That 
will  be  nearly  three  weeks." 

"Very  well,  to  the  end  of  the  month. 
You  will  make  a  note  to  write  to  him  on 
the  first  of  next  month,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Finney." 

"  On  the  first  of  August,  — yes,  sir,"  said 
the  little  man,  with  business-like  prompti- 
tude. 

"You  can  go  back  now,  Mr.  Finney. 
And  you  too,  Mr.  Williams ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  waiting  for  you  to  do." 

Thus  released,  George  crept  back  again 
to  his  room,  with  a  great  sense  of  present 
relief,  but  with  a  horrible  dread  hanging 
over  him  of  the  future.  What  should  he  do 
when  the  first  of  August  came  ? 

The  question  haunted  him  all  day,  hover- 
ing between  him  and  his  work  like  a  waking 
nightmare.  What  should  he  do  when  the 
first  of  August  came  ?  There  was  no  hope 
of  Mr.  Finney's  forgetting  his  commission, 
he  knew  that. 

His  work  was  got  through  at  last,  how 
he  hardly  knew,  and  he  set  out  on  his  way 
home.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
with  a  peacefulness  in  the  pale  azure  sky 
which  made  itself  felt  even  amid  the  bustle 
of  the  town  streets.  But  none  of  this 
peacefulness  entered  George's  heart;  he 
recked  neither  of  the  calmness  of  the  sky 
nor  the  turmoil  of  the  streets ;  his  whole 
soul  was  given  up  to  the  question,  —  What 
should  he  do  when  the  first  of  August  came  ? 
And  through  the  anguish  which  it  caused 
him  another  question  ever  and  anon  pre- 
sented itself,  —  What  would  Alice  say  when 
she  heard?  Would  she  be  glad  and  think 
him  rightly  served  ?  He  knew  that  he  had 
deserved  no  better  of  her,  and  yet  somehow 
he  could  not  help  half  hoping  that  she 
might  pity  him. 

lie  had  just  reached  the  door  of  his  lodg- 
ings, and  was  mechanically  fumbling  in  his 
pocket  for  his  latch-key,  when  his  attention 
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was  attracted  by  a  man  shabbily  attired  in 
rusty  black,  who  was  pausing  in  front  of 
the  door-step,  and  who,  he  fancied,  was 
furtively  examining  him,  —  furtively,  for  the 
face  was  held  down  so  that  he  could  scarcely 
see  it.  Whether  from  a  certain  crafty 
look  that  the  man  really  had,  or  from  the 
high  state  of  tension  in  which  his  nerves 
had  been  kept  all  day,  George  felt  a  sudden 
movement  of  suspicious  fear  and  dislike. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  person  had  been 
set  to  watch  him  ?  was  his  first  idea. 

He  cast  a  sharp  glance  of  distrust  at  the 
supposed  spy,  but  the  man  still  kept  his 
ground,  still,  as  George  fancied,  watching 
him  from  under  his  downcast  eyelids. 
George  felt  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
and  at  last,  with  a  desperate  determination 
not  to  enter  the  house  till  his  doubts  were 
solved,  turned  round  and  demanded  :  — 

"  Do  you  want  anybody  here  ?  " 

The  man  advanced  a  step  as  though  gain- 
ing courage,  and,  raising  his  head  slightly, 
inquired  in  turn  >  — 

"  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  the 
Mr.  G.  W.  who  advertised  in  the  '  Times '  the 
other  day?" 

George  started,  —  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  advertisement  for  the  last  few 
hours,  and  a  great  tide  of  blood  rushed  to 
his  heart. 

"I  am  G.  W.  —  yes.  Do  you  know, — 
can  you  tell  me  —  " 

He  stopped,  tongue-tied  by  agitation. 

"I  have  come  to  say  a  few  words  to  you 
if  you  will  allow  me,  sir,"  replied  the 
stranger,  with  some  reserve.  "But  not 
here  in  the  street,  you  know,"  he  added, 
looking  round  with  a  quick,  searching  look 
as  if  he  thought  somebody  might  be  ob- 
serving him. 

"  Oh !  pray  come  in,"  said  George,  eagerly, 
for  his  suspicions  were  by  this  time  com- 
pletely disarmed.  "This  way,  if  you 
please." 

He  fitted  the  key  into  the  lock  with  a 
hand  that  trembled  with  impatience,  and 
the  two  passed  in  together. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    MAN    WHO    ANSWERS    THE    ADVERTISE- 
MENT. 

As  George  held  open  the  door  of  his  little 
parlor  for  the  visitor  to  pass  through,  he 
could  not  forbear  examining  him  with  some 
curiosity,  despite  the  greater  curiosity 
which  he  felt  to  know  what  his  mysterious 
guest  might  have  to  say. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  seemingly  a 
little  past  middle  age,  tall  and  powerfuly 
made,  but  with  a  way  of  holding  his  head 
bent  forward,  which  detracted  somewhat 
from  his  height,  while  it  made  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  good  view  of  his  face.  From  what 
George  could  see  of  this,  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  been  more  or  less  good-looking  in 
his  day,  though  time  had  now  played  havoc 
with  all  but  the  general  outline  of  the  feat- 


ures. For  the  rest,  his  beard  and  mus- 
tache were  close  shaved,  but  a  long  fringe 
of  dark  hair  appeared  from  under  his  hat,  — 
so  dark,  however,  for  his  apparent  age,  that 
an  observer  more  acute  than  George  was 
disposed  to  be  at  the  present  moment  might 
have  suspected  a  wig.  As  has  been  said, 
he  was  poorly  dressed,  and  at  first  sight 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  shabby-genteel 
beggar. 

"  You  have  come  with  evidence  of  the 
marriage  of  Mortimer  Northington  and  Mar- 
garet Wilson?"  began  George,  tremulously, 
as  soon  as  the  door  of  the  room  was  shut 
upon  them. 

"  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  give  you  some 
assistance,"  said  the  man,  cautiously,  eying 
George  vigilantly  the  while.  "But.  you 
will  excuse  me,  sir  —  I  should  like  first  to 
know  what  makes  you  so  anxious  to  hear 
about  it." 

"It  is  very  natural  that  I  should  be 
anxious  to  hear  about  it,"  replied  George, 
not  without  a  little  irritation  at  'the  ques- 
tion. "I  am  Mortimer  Northington's  son." 

The  stranger  started  visibly.  "  Mortimer 
Northington's  son?"  he  repeated.  "By 
Margaret  Wilson,  do  you  mean?  " 

"Certainly,  by  Margaret  his  wife,"  said 
George,  emphatically. 

This  time  surprise  and  curiosity  seemed 
completely  to  have  roused  the  visitor  out  of 
his  habitual  reserve,  and,  turning  his  face 
fully  toward  George,  he  stared  at  him  with 
unconcealed  inquisitiveness.  As  the  two 
thus  for  the  first  time  fairly  confronted  each 
other,  George  was  struck  by  a  certain  reck- 
less, dare-devil  look  in  the  stranger's  coun- 
tenance, which  was  in  curious  contrast  with 
the  cautious,  almost  crouching,  wariness  of 
his  general  demeanor.  But  perhaps  this 
was  mere  prejudice  on  George's  part,  for 
the  other  was  looking  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  supreme  astonishment  that 
he  could  not  but  feel  himself  insulted. 

"  Ah !  by  Margaret  his  wife,"  echoed  the 
man  at  last,  when  he  had  time  to  recover 
himself  somewhat.  "  And  she  backs  you  up 
in  this,  I  suppose?" 

"My  mother  has  been  dead  since  I  was 
two  years  old,"  replied  George,  with  digni- 
fied coldness. 

"  Dead!  "  ejaculated  the  visitor,  and  then 
remained  silent  for  a  while.  Presently  he 
turned  once  more  toward  George,  and, 
scanning  him  very  attentively,  inquired, 
"  How  many  years  ago  was  it,  if  I  may 
ask?" 

"  Twenty-one,"  answered  George,  briefly. 
He  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that  this  new 
acquaintance  of  his  might  be  an  emissary  of 
his  rival  Hugo  Northington,  sent  to  ques- 
tion him  and  endeavor  to  break  down  his 
testimony ;  and  was  determined  to  let  the 
fellow  see  that,  however  insulted  he  might 
feel  by  this  cross-examination,  he  did  not 
shrink  from  it. 

"Twenty-one  years  ago!"  The  man 
looked  at  him  if  possible  more  attentively 
still,  and  then,  after  another  pause,  went 
on:  "How  did  it  happen?  It  was  very 
sudden,  —  was  it  not  ?  And  where  was  it  ?'" 
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"  My  mother  died  at  Stornmouth  after  a 
few  days'  illness." 

"  At  Stornmouth !  And  pray  what  took 
her  to  Stornmouth  ?  " 

"  She  went  there  in  pursuit  of  a  villain 
who  had  robbed  her  and  who  was  leaving 
the  country." 

The  man  raised  his  eyebrows.  "Ah!  a 
villain  who  had  robbed  her.  And  did  she 
catch  him,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  not,"  said  George.  "  But 
really  I  don't  see  what  you  mean  by  all 
these  questions.  I  thought  it  was  you  who 
had  something  to  tell  me,  but  instead  of 
that  it  seems  quite  the  other  way." 

"  Perhaps  I  may  have  something  to  tell 
you  yet ;  but  I  have  a  few  more  questions  to 
ask  first.  If  your  mother  died  so  long  ago, 
what  reason  have  you  for  thinking  she  was 
ever  married  to  Mortimer  Northington  at 
all?" 

George  felt  pretty  certain  that  his  inter- 
locutor must  know  the  reason  perfectly  well, 
and,  more  assured  than  ever  in  the  theory 
as  to  his  being  Hugo's  spy,  was  conscious 
of  regarding  him  with  the  deepest  suspi- 
cion and  dislike.  But,  from  the  same  mo- 
tive which  had  induced  him  to  answer  so 
many  questions  already,  he  did  not  refuse  a 
reply  to  this  one,  or  to  subsequent  inquiries 
which  followed.  The  result  was  that  the 
stranger  was  presently  in  possession  of  all 
the  circumstances  on  which  George  founded 
his  hopes,  —  the  assertions  contained  in  his 
mother's  letter,  the  discovery  of  a  ring  with 
the  Northington  crest  among  her  effects,  its 
recognition  by  Mr.  Northington,  and  lastly 
the  old  man's  promise  to  instal  him  as  his 
heir  so  soon  as  legal  proof  of  the  marriage 
should  be  forthcoming. 

When  George  had  finished  his  story  —  a 
story  which  it  must  be  said  the  listener 
heard  with  as  much  apparent  interest  as 
though  it  had  all  been  new  —  he  looked  bit- 
terly into  his  companion's  face,  remark- 
ing:— 

"  And  now,  sir,  you've  heard  all  I've  got 
to  tell,  and  it's  only  fair  I  should  hear  all 
you  have  got  to  tell  —  if  indeed  it's  any  thing 
worth  hearing,"  he  added  with  something 
of  a  sneer. 

"You  shall  judge  of  that  yourself,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Mortimer  Northington  and 
Margaret  Wilson  were  married  on  the  19th 
January,  1840,  in  the  parish  church  of  Wil- 
minster." 

George  stared  at  the  speaker  in  blank 
amazement.  Was  it  a  joke?  but  no,  the 
man  looked  too  serious  for  that.  Was  it 
true  then  ?  and  yet  how  was  it  possible  to 
credit  such  news  brought  by  such  a  messen- 
ger? 

The  other  seemed  to  understand  some- 
thing of  his  doubts,  and  rejoined :  — 

"  I  suppose  you  think  I  do  not  look  like  a 
man  whose  word  is  worth  much.  But  it 
may  be  trusted  in  this  instance,  I  assure 
you,  and  you  may  test  it  for  yourself.  Only 
I  must  tell  you  that,  the  marriage  being  a 
clandestine  affair,  as  you  know,  Mr.  North- 
ington was  not  married  in  his  own  name, 
but  under  that  of  Mortimer  Herondale,  his 
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mother's  maiden  name,  I  think.  But  let 
his  father,  or  anybody  who  knows  his  sig- 
nature, look  at  the  register  of  marriage  be- 
tween Mortimer  Herondale  and  Margaret 
Wilson,  and  they  will  soon  see  who  the 
bridegroom  was." 

George  was  mute  with  wonder,  — wonder 
at  the  good  fortune  which  at  the  moment 
he  had  least  expected  it,  seemed  to  have 
come  to  him,  —  wonder  above  all  that  he 
should  owe  it  to  yonder  stranger  of  whom 
he  had  at  first  felt  such  vehement  distrust, 
of  whom  he  felt  a  lingering  remnant  of  dis- 
trust still.  Was  it  not  possible  that  the 
man  might  have  trumped  up  the  story  of 
the  marriage  at  Wilmiuster  in  the  hope  of* 
cheating  him  out  of  the  promised  reward? 

"  I  will  call  again  in  three  or  four  days," 
resumed  the  visitor.  "Before  then,  there 
will  have  been  time  for  you  to  get  the  reg- 
ister searched  and  know  the  result;  of 
course  I  make  no  claim  till  every  thing  is 
proved  to  your  satisfaction." 

So  the  fraudulent  acquisition  of  the  re- 
ward was  not  the  object !  Why  then  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  conclude,  —  the  story 
must  be  true.  And  yet  George  could  hardly 
believe  in  any  thing  true  emanating  from 
such  quarter. 

"How  do  you  come  to  know?  Who  told 
you?  "  he  asked,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  enig- 
matical stranger  with  a  perplexity  that  was 
not  to  be  concealed. 

"It  makes  no  difference  to  the  value  of 
my  information  how  I  come  to  know  or 
who  told  me,"  answered  the  other  quietly. 
"  And  now  if  you  please  I  will  wish  you 
good-evening." 

With  these  words  he  moved  toward  the 
door.  Seeing  him  about  to  depart,  George 
made  one  more  desperate  effort  to  discover 
something  about  the  person  who  seemed  to 
know  so  much  about  him. 

"  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  in  a  day  or  two,  then?  And  in  the 
mean  time  perhaps  you  will  favor  me  with 
your  name  and  address  ?  " 

"  The  address  does  not  signify,"  said  the 
man,  pausing  on  his  way  out.  "  As  for  the 
name"  —  here  he  considered  a  moment  — 
"you  may  call  me  Armstrong  if  you  like. 
Good-evening." 

"  Good-evening,  Mr.  Armstrong,"  said 
George. 

But  even  as  he  spoke  he  felt  sure  that  the 
name  was  an  assumed  one,  and  this  in  spite 
of  all  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  believe  in 
his  new  friend's  veracity. 

He  followed  Mr.  Armstrong  to  the  street 
door,  and,  having  seen  him  out,  was  turn- 
ing back  into  his  room  with  his  brain  in  a 
whirl  of  hope,  doubt,  and  surprise  that 
scarcely  allowed  him  to  understand  what 
had  happened,  when  his  landlady  came  run- 
ning up  the  kitchen  stairs  to  say :  — 

"  O  sir,  is  that  you  ?  There  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Williams 
called  to  see  you  a  little  while  back.  He 
seemed  very  sorry  you  wasn't  in,  sir,  and 
asked  me  very  particular  to  give  you  this 
address  when  you  came  home." 

She  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper,  which  he 
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mechanically  received,  aud  on  re-entering 
his  room  as  mechanically  looked  at.  The 
address  was  in  the  handwriting  of  his  adopt- 
ive father,  and  gave  the  name  of  the  street 
two  or  three  miles  distant.  In  the  corner 
were  scribbled  the  words,  "Up  in  London 
for  a  few  days." 

Under  other  circumstances  George  would 
have  been  beyond  measure  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Williams  or  any  other  member  of  the 
family  making  a  stay  in  town,  and  beyond 
measure  perplexed  as  to  what  could  be  the 
reason  for  such  a  departure  from  ordinary 
rule  and  precedent.  But  as  things  were 
with  him  that  evening,  there  was  only  one 
Subject  on  which  he  was  capable  of  feeling 
surprise  or  perplexity,  and  that  subject  en- 
grossed him  so  entirely  that  he  scarcely 
realized  the  fact  of  his  kind  foster-father 
being  so  near  him.  As  for  going  to  return 
the  call  at  once,  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
done,  he  would  not  have  had  energy  for  it 
even  had  the  idea  occurred  to  him.  All 
that  evening  he  could  only  sit  with  arms 
folded  and  eyes  staring  into  space,  ruminat- 
ing on  what  the  stranger  had  told  him, 
and  wondering  whether  or  not  it  was 
true. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  true !  How  much 
depended  on  the  decision  of  that  question ! 
On  one  side  honor,  lauds,  fortune,  social 
respect,  above  all,  safety;  on  the  other  — 
But  of  what  awaited  him  on  the  other,  he 
dared  not  think. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 
VICI. 

ALL  this  time  Kathleen  and  her  aunt  had 
remained  at  Ashcote  waiting  for  the  result 
of  the  advertisement.  Not  that  they  might 
not  have  waited  equally  well  somewhere 
else,  but  Kathleen  regarded  the  place  as  a 
kind  of  battle-field  on  which  she  would  not 
turn  her  back  till  defeated  in  fair  fight ;  and 
of  course  Kathleen  had  her  own  way. 

Need  it  be  said  how  impatiently  she  ex- 
pected the  good  news  which  was  so  long  of 
coming,  —  how  she  first  grew  anxious,  then 
fearful,  then  almost  desponding?  Never  in 
her  life  had  the  minutes  seemed  to  hang  so 
heavily  on  her  hands,  and  yet  never  in  her 
life  had  the  weeks  seemed  to  steal  on  with 
such  treacherous  swiftness,  each  one  as  it 
passed  taking  something  from  her  hopes. 
During  all  this  weary  time  she  had  only  one 
consolation,  and  that  was  in  old  Mr.  North- 
ington's  friendship.  For  he  was  still  kind 
and  cordial  as  at  first,  and  frequently  in- 
vited her  and  her  aunt  to  dine  or  spend  an 
evening  at  Northington  House.  These  oc- 
casions were  the  only  green  spots  in  the 
and  wilderness  of  Kathleen's  existence 
during  this  period,  and  even  they  were  only 
too  often  spoiled  for  her  by  tke  antipathetic 
presence  of  the  man  Hugo.  This  person  was 
as  disagreeable  and  overbearing  as  ever  as 
fond  as  ever  of  trying  her  temper  by  his  inso- 
lent and  cold-blooded  sarcasms,  and  it  is 


hardly  necessary  to  say  that  her  first  feel- 
ings toward  him  were  in  no  degree  modified. 

One  morning,  after  what  had  appeared  a 
whole  age  of  harrowing  expectation,  the 
aspect  of  things  underwent  a  sudden  and 
magical  change.  A  letter  arrived  at  Flora 
Cottage  that,  despite  one  or  two  faults  of 
spelling  which  it  contained,  but  which  in 
her  boundless  delight  she  never  noticed, 
threw  Kathleen  into  an  ecstasy  of  joy  and 
triumph  such  as  she  had  never  known.  It 
was  from  George  Williams,  and  contained 
an  account  of  the  visit  from  the  mysterious 
stranger  and  of  the  information  obtained 
from  him,  coupled  with  an  entreaty  that  the 
register  of  Wilminster  church  might  be 
forthwith  examined  by  some  one  acquainted 
with  Mortimer  Northington's  handwriting. 

No  sooner  had  Kathleen  fully  realized 
to  herself  the  purport  of  this  startling  let- 
ter than  she  set  off  post-haste  for  Northing- 
ton  House,  scurrying  along  at  a  pace  which 
poor  Miss  Thorne,  who  accompanied  her  as 
in  duty  bound,  had  much  ado  to  keep  up 
with.  On  arriving  and  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Northington,  they  were  shown  at  once  into 
the  room  where  the  old  man  was  sitting,  — 
not  alone,  as  Kathleen  with  a  glow  of  tri- 
umphant gratification  remarked,  but  in  the 
company  of  that  Hugo  who  had  so  often 
and  so  arrogantly  defied  her,  and  whose 
usurping  reign  was  now  so  near  its  close. 

Miss  Thorne  was  naturally  the  first  to  en- 
ter, and  while  she  was  shaking  hands  with 
the  master  of  the  house,  Hugo  came  for- 
ward with  his  usual  specious  courtesy  to  do 
the  honors  to  Kathleen.  But  she  detected 
the  old  expression  of  frigid  supercilious- 
ness in  his  eye,  and,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
his  covert  insolence  and  by  the  memory  of 
a  thousand  former  affronts,  she  yielded  to 
the  temptation  of  the  moment,  and,  turning 
upon  him  with  eyes  that  sparkled  with  ex- 
ultation, began : — 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  asking  me  if  there 
has  been  any  reply  to  the  advertisement.  I 
have  always  been  obliged  to  answer  No 
hitherto,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  now  I 
am  able  to  give  you  full  satisfaction.  Mor- 
timer Northington  and  Margaret  Wilson 
were  married  on  the  19th  January,  1840,  at 
the  parish  church  of  Wilminster." 

The  shaft  had  told.  The  proud  enemy 
who  was  wont  to  display  so  bold  and 
haughty  a  front  perceptibly  winced  and 
turned  pale.  But  before  she  had  time  to 
take  further  note  of  his  discomfiture,  her 
attention  was  called  to  old  Mr.  Northing- 
ton,  who,  having  caught  her  last  words, 
exclaimed  in  uncontrollable  agitation :  — 

'  It  is  true  then  ?  it  is  true  ?  So  I  have  a 
grandson  after  all?  '* 

1  You  have,"  answered  Kathleen,  solemnly, 
"you  have.  And  O  dear  Mr.  Northing- 
ton,  believe  me,  he  is  one  of  whom  you 
may  well  be  proud." 

"  I  should  like  to  hear  a  little  more  about 
this  marriage,  however,"  said  Hugo,  speak- 
ing in  his  usual  cold,  grating  voice,  though 
still  looking  rather  pale.  "  Where  is  the 
evidence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  evidence  is  quite  complete,"  re- 
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plied  Kathleen,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
which  she  could  not  repress,  —  "  complete 
enough  even  to  satisfy  you.  Let  the  parish 
register  of  Wilminster  be  searched  for  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  Wilson  and  Mortimer 
Ilerondale  (for  that  is  the  name  which  your 
cousin  assumed  to  avoid  discovery),  and 
you  will  find  the  bridegroom's  signature 
that  of  Mortimer  Northington.  The  evi- 
dence is  quite  complete." 

"Hardly,  at  all  events,  until  the  parish 
register  of  Wilminster  has  been  searched," 
said  Hugo,  now  evidently  beginning  to  re 
cover  himself.  "  And  even  granting  that 
we  shall  find  the  marriage  to  have  taken 
place  as  you  say,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
whether  the  circumstance  of  the  false  name 
would  not  invalidate  it." 

It  might  have  been  Kathleen's  turn  to 
wince  now,  but  at  this  point  the  old  man 
interposed,  speaking  more  firmly  than  she 
had  ever  yet  heard  him. 

"No,  Hugo,  of  that  I  will  judge.  Once 
bring  me  proof  that  my  poor  Mortimer 
married  that  girl,  or  even  thought  that  he 
had  married  her,  and  I  will  let  no  legal 
quibble  influence  me.  Their  son  is  my 
grandson,  and  as  my  grandson  he  shall  be 
held." 

Kathleen  darted  at  Hugo  a  glance  of  inef- 
fable scorn.  Heavens  I  how  inconceivably 
mean  and  paltry  must  be  the  soul  that  could 
descend  to  such  a  miserable  pettifogger's 
argument !  But  at  last  he  knew  himself  to 
be  vanquished,  for  he  bit  his  lip,  and  an- 
swered with  an  air  of  forced  resignation :  — 

"  Very  well,  uncle ;  it  rests  with  you,  of 
course.  Then  the  only  question  is  whether 
such  a  marriage  is  really  to  be  found  in  the 
parish  register,  and  whether  Mortimer  Her- 
ondale's  signature  is  really  my  cousin's.  I 
confess  I  should  like  that  point  to  be  set- 
tled before  you  come  to  any  definite  de- 
cision." 

"It  shall  be  settled  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Northington  emphatically.  "  Hugo,  you 
must  go  to  Wilminster  this  very  clay." 

Hugo  made  no  objection,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately arranged  that  he  and  his  uncle's 
lawyer  should  go  to  Wilminster  together. 
This  being  settled,  Kathleen  and  her  aunt 
took  leave,  and  went  home  to  wait  for  the 
result  of  the  investigations,  which,  as  Wil- 
minster was  not  distant  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours'  railway  journey,  would  probably 
be  known  in  the  course  of  that  same  day. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  im- 
agined with  what  feverish  expectations 
Kathleen  waited.  She  was  now  assured  of 
triumph,  and  yet  the  few  hours  of  that  day 
looked  longer  than  all  the  months  of  sus- 
pense that  had  gone  before. 

At  last,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  she 
received  a  sign  that  the  messengers  sent  to 
Wilminster  must  have  returned  with  their 
tidings.  A  servant  came  to  Flora  Cottage 
with  a  request  that  Miss  St.  Quintin  would 
step  over  to  Northington  House  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  Mr.  Northington  had  something 
very  particular  to  say  to  her.  With  beat- 
ing heart  Kathleen  obeyed  the  summons; 
and,  ere  it  was  yet  dark,  had  reached  the 


house  and  was  ushered  into  the  room  where 
she  had  been  received  in  the  morning. 

She  looked  anxiously  for  old  Mr.  North- 
ington. He  was  standing  near  the  window 
as  she  entered,  his  stately  figure  sharply 
defined  against  the  evening  sky,  but  the 
moment  the  door  had  closed  upon  her  he 
turned  round  and  advanced  with  out- 
stretched arms,  exclaiming :  — 

"  Come  here,  Kathleen,  —  come  here,  my 
own  dear  grand-daughter." 

All  then  was  well.  Her  heart  swelled 
with  joy  and  loving  gratitude,  and,  hasten- 
ing forward,  she  received  the  old  man's 
greeting  with  filial  reverence  and  affection. 
The  first  outburst  of  tenderness  over,  her 
next  feeling  was  one  of  triumph.  So 
George's  cause  had  conquered  in  spite  of  all 
the  machinations  of  his  enemies !  As  she 
thought  of  it,  she  could  not  forbear  raising 
her  head  from  her  future  grandfather's 
shoulder  and  casting  a  quick  glance  round 
the  room  for  Hugo.  But  Hugo  was  not 
there;  at  such  a  time  it  was  perhaps 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should  be, 
and  yet  in  the  arrogant  pride  of  her  victory 
Kathleen  almost  felt  his  absence  to  be  a 
blank. 

If,  however,  there  was  any  drawback  to 
the  first  sweetness  of  her  success,  it  was 
soon  forgotten  in  the  kindness  of  Mr.  North- 
ington, whose  demonstrations  of  affection 
and  good-will  toward  George  were  all  that 
she  could  wish.  He  was  indeed  almost  be- 
side himself  with  excitement  and  pleasur- 
able anticipation. 

"  I  will  see  about  my  will  this  very  night," 
he  declared.  "  I  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  my 
head  on  my  pillow  until  I  have  made  sure 
that  my  dear  Mortimer's  son  and  none  other 
is  to  succeed  me.  Poor  Hugo !  But  well ; 
it  can't  be  helped.  And  then,  Kathleen,  then, 
when  that  is  done,  I  shall  be  able  to  look 
Mortimer's  son  in  the  face  with  a  good  con- 
science. How  I  am  longing  to  see  him! 
The  dear  boy !  I  will  write  and  tell  him  to 
come  at  once ;  this  is  his  home,  and  I  shall 
never  be  at  rest  until  he  is  settled  in  it.  Is 
he  much  like  his  poor  father,  I  wonder? 
Oh,  how  shall  I  be  able  to  bear  it  ?  Tell  me, 
Kathleen,  when  do  you  think  he  will  come  ? 
The  day  after  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after 
that  again?  I  hardly  know  how  I  shall 
wait.  Oh,  my  dear,  how  happy  you  have 
made  me ! " 

And  how  happy  was  Kathleen  herself! 
The  hard-fought  battle  won  at  last,  and  her 
George  coming  to  receive  the  fruits  of  con- 
quest from  her  hand,  —  how  rich  a  reward 
for  all  she  had  endured !  The  joyful  tumult 
of  her  emotions  was  almost  too  much  for 
her. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
GEORGE'S  ZEAL  FOR  BUSINESS. 

ON  the  second  morning  after  the  conver- 
sation above  recorded,  just  as  he  was  start- 
ing for  his  office,  George  received  a  letter 
dated  "Northington  Park,"  and  signed 
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"  Your  ever-loving  grandfather,"  —  a  letter 
which  was  to  him  as  a  promise  of  life  and 
liberty  to  a  condemned  prisoner. 

Once  more  he  could  breathe  freely.  A 
load  had  been  taken  from  his  heart,  —  a 
load  of  doubt  and  dread  which  for  the  last 
few  days  had  let  him  know  no  peace.  All 
would  be  well  with  him  now,  and  more  than 
well,  for  not  only  was  he  rescued  from  the 
slough  of  despond  which  had  so  nearly  en- 
gulfed him,  but  he  was  set  on  the  pinnacle 
of  honor  and  glory  for  which  he  had  all  his 
life  been  pining.  He  was  proved  to  be  what 
he  had  ever  loved  to  imagine  himself,  —  of 
gentle,  if  not  exactly  noble  birth,  the  heir 
of  the  name  and  lands  of  an  ancient  and 
wealthy  family.  His  temperament  was  nat- 
urally elastic,  and  by  the  time  he  had  fin- 
ished the  first  reading  of  his  letter,  he  was 
nearly  as  exultant  as  though  that  terrible 
blow  of  last  week  had  never  befallen  him. 

The  first  thing  he  did,  on  somewhat  re- 
covering from  his  excitement,  was  to  take 
his  way,  with  the  precious  document  in  his 
pocket,  to  a  certain  back  street  lying  be- 
tween his  lodgings  and  his  place  of  busi- 
ness. Stopping  at  a  shabby-looking  house, 
only  distinguished  from  the  others  by  wire 
blinds  in  the  parlor  windows  inscribed  in 
dirty  white  letters  "  Money  and  Security 
Office,"  he  anxiously  inquired  of  a  slatternly 
woman  who  opened  the  door  if  Mr.  Aarons 
was  at  home.  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  eagerly  entered,  and  was 
shown  into  a  dingy  room  at  the  back, 
where,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
joined  by  a  snuffy  little  old  man,  with  griz- 
zled hair  and  beard,  aquiline  nose,  and  very 
bright  black  eyes,  whom  he  knew  from 
previous  acquaintance  to  be  Mr.  Aarons. 

The  preliminary  greetings  exchanged, 
George  proceeded  to  unfold  to  his  friend, 
amid  many  interjected  congratulations,  the 
particulars  of  his  good  fortune,  not  omitting 
to  show  him  the  letter  just  received  from 
Mr.  Northington.  Having  explained  every 
thing  as  well  as  he  could,  he  concluded  by 
making  an  urgent  application  for  a  loan  on 
the  security  of  his  prospects  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

But  Mr.  Aarons  did  not  close  with  the 
application  with  such  alacrity  as  George 
had  hoped.  He  stood  in  an  attitude  of  doubt, 
stroking  his  chin  with  a  not  very  clean  hand, 
and  fixing  his  keen  eyes  on  Mr.  Northing- 
ton's  letter  as  though  they  would  pierce 
through  the  veil  of  words  to  the  truth  that 
might  be  behind.  But  this  was  just  what 
Mr.  Aarons'  eyes,  keen  as  they  were,  failed 
to  do.  It  was  not  often  that  he  did  not 
know  exactly  what  to  think  of  a  client's 
story,  but  for  once  he  was  fairly  nonplussed. 
The  story  seemed  too  absurdly  improbable 
to  be  credited  for  a  moment  on  its  own 
merits,  and  yet  he  found  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve George  capable  of  either  designing  or 
executing  so  clever  a  forgery  as  this  must 
be.  But  the  rule  of  Mr.  Aarons  in  such 
matters  was  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  he 
followed  this  rule  now. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  my  dear  Mr.  Williams, 
very  sorry  indeed.  It  would  have  given  me 


real  pleasure  to  accommodate  —  'pon  my 
honor  now  it  would,  speaking  as  a  friend 
you  know.  But  you  haTe  no  idea  how  hard 
pressed  we  are  just  at  present,  no  idea  at 
all.  Why,  I  dare  say  you'd  hardly  believe  it, 
but  when  I  was  told  it  was  you,  I  was  quite 
hoping  you  had  come  about  that  little  affair 
of  twenty  pounds  with  interest.  Even  such 
a  trifle  as  that  is  an  object  with  us  just 
now,  you  see.  Times  is  very  bad,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. But  it's  an  extremely  gratifying  let- 
ter, I'm  sure." 

Thus  saying,  he  sighed  unctuously,  and 
handed  the  letter  back  to  George,  who  re- 
ceived it  with  a  very  crestfallen  look. 

"It's  of  great  importance  to  me  to  have 
the  money,  Mr.  Aarons.  And  I  do  assure 
you  it's  all  true  —  as  true  as  —  "  as  gospel 
he  was  about  to  say,  but  checked  himself, 
fearing  that  the  allusion  might  be  consid- 
ered indelicate. 

"  True !  My  dear  young  friend,  what  do 
you  take  me  for  ?  "  remonstrated  Mr.  Aarons, 
looking  much  shocked.  "  Of  course  I  know 
it's  all  true,  and  am  as  glad  as  if  it  had  hap- 
pened to  myself  almost.  And  I'll  tell  you 
what,  if  it's  really  a  great  point  with  you,  I 
don't  mind  letting  you  have  fifty  at  the  same 
rate  as  before.  There!  and  there's  not 
another  man  living  I'd  have  done  it  for." 

With  that  he  wiped  his  forehead  with  a 
dirty  pocket-handkerchief,  as  though  al- 
most overcome  by  such  an  effort  of  gener- 
osity. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  George,  shaking  his 
head  sadly,  for  he  understood  that  this  of- 
fer represented  the  utmost  stretch  of  Mr. 
Aarons'  liberality.  "But  it  is  of  no  use; 
nothing  under  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
would  be  a  bit  of  good." 

"And  that  is  quite  impossible,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, quite  —  not  in  my  power,  'pon  honor. 
Won't  you  have  the  fifty,  though  ?  It  would 
come  in  very  handy  for  outfit  and  pocket- 
money,  and  such  like.  And  really  it  would 
make  me  quite  happy  to  feel  I  had  been  able 
to  oblige  you." 

George  made  one  last  despairing  attempt 
to  shake  Mr.  Aarons'  determination  with 
respect  to  the  larger  sum,  but  it  was  of  no 
use,  and  the  upshot  was  that  he  disconso- 
lately took  leave  with  the  proffered  fifty 
pounds  in  his  pocket, —  they  would  come  in 
handy  for  his  outfit,  as  Mr.  Aarons  had 
said. 

His  spirits  were  very  much  dashed  at  first 
by  the  unsuccessful  result  of  this  visit,  but 
he  gradually  recovered  them  as  he  went 
along.  After  all,  he  reflected,  his  non-suc- 
cess would  only  occasion  a  few  days'  delay. 
When  he  saw  his  grandfather,  it  would  be 
easy  to  drop  a  delicate  hint  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  would  be  an  accepta- 
ble present ;  and  that  sum,  or  any  larger  one 
which  he  might  require,  would  doubtless  be 
forthcoming.  Was  he  not  the  heir  of  North- 
ington Park,  and  meantime  recognized  as 
nearest  and  dearest  by  its  present  owner? 
What  possible  harm  could  happen  to  him? 
It  was  a  bore,  of  course,  not  to  be  able  to 
get  the  affair  off  his  mind  at  once,  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  not  a  thing  worth  being  mis- 
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erable  about,  and  miserable  he  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be. 

Thus  consoling  himself,  he  arrived  at  his 
office, —  a  good  deal  after  the  appointed 
time,  but  that  was  surely  excusable  on  so 
exceptional  a  morning.  He  immediately 
sought  an  interview  with  Mr.  Rumney,  and, 
having  explained  the  sudden  change  in  his 
fortunes,  petitioned  a  fe\v  days'  holiday  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  grand- 
father. 

"Oh!  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Rumney,  gra- 
ciously, for  he  thought  the  request  a  very 
modest  one  under  the  circumstances.  "You 
can  take  a  fortnight's  leave  beginning  from 
to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  —  I 
will  be  back  punctual  to  the  very  day." 

Mr.  Rumney  reflected  a  few  seconds.  He 
had  never  found  George  a  very  useful  clerk, 
and  he  was  considering  if  he  might  not  do 
a  good  natured  thing  without  any  sacrifice 
of  those  business  interests  which  in  that 
austere  mind  were  always  paramount. 

"  If  it  is  any  convenience  to  you,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams," he  said  at  last,  "you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  coming  back  at  all. 
With  your  present  prospects  I  presume  you 
do  not  intend  to  continue  with  us  much  lon- 
ger, and  I  shall  be  quite  willing  to  waive 
the  quarter's  notice  if  you  wish  it." 

George  got  suddenly  very  red. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  and  I'm  extreme- 
ly obliged  to  you,  I'm  sure.  And  I  won't 
deny  but  what  I  was  thinking  of  leaving 
you,  sir, —  of  course  it's  only  natural  when 
I've  got  a  grandfather  wanting  me  to  make 
his  house  my  home.  But — but  not  with- 
out the  quarter's  notice,  sir,  if  you  please. 
I  couldn't  think  of  putting  you  about  so." 

"  But  it  won't  put  us  about  at  all,  or  I 
should  not  have  proposed  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Rumuey,  with  increased  urbanity,  for  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  young  man  was 
really  behaving  extremely  well.  "  The  busy 
time  is  just  over  now,  you  see,  and  —  " 

"I  —  I  should  rather  work  out  my  three 
months  all  fair,  if  you  please,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted George,  shuffling  uneasily  with  his 
feet  and  looking  very  uncomfortable.  "  The 
terms  were  a  quarter's  notice  on  each  side, 
and  I  had  rather  stand  by  them  —  I  had  in- 
deed. I  shouldn't  feel  satisfied  to  do  any 
thing  different,  sir.  I  —  I'd  sooner  not  go 
for  my  holiday  at  all,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

Mr.  Rumney  looked  very  much  surprised, 
but  almost  as  much  pleased. 

"  The  feeling  is  exceedingly  honorable  to 
you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  1  am  very  glad  to 
find  that  you  have  it  so  strongly.  Very 
well,  then  we  shall  expect  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  back  here  to-morrow  fortnight ; 
I  will  not  say  another  word  to  shake  you  in 
so  excellent  a  resolution." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  George,  as  grate- 
fully as  though,  in  permitting  his  return  to 
business,  his  employer  had  conferred  on 
him  the  most  signal  of  all  possible  favors. 
And  having  made  his  obeisance  he  returned 
to  his  desk,  leaving  Mr.  Rumney  with  a 
higher  opinion  of  liis  junior  clerk  than  he 
had  ever  before  entertained. 


"  It  is  very  creditable  to  him,  very  credit- 
able," ne  commented  afterward,  on  relat- 
ing the  incident  to  Mr.  Finney.  "  It  is  only 
what  he  ought  to  do,  of  course,  but  he  is 
one  of  the  last  persons  I  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  so  zealous." 

Mr.  Finney  was  as  much  surprised  as  his 
chief. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it  either,  sir; 
he  was  never  one  that  looked  to  me  to  have 
his  heart  properly  in  his  work.  Well,  won- 
ders will  never  cease,  they  say." 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

MR.  ARMSTRONG  AGAIN. 

GEORGE  had  not  been  long  at  home  that 
evening,  when,  just  after  dark,  a  low  knock 
at  the  street-door  announced  a  visitor,  and 
presently  his  landlady  appeared  to  say  that 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Armstrong  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  Of  course  he  professed 
himself  quite  ready  to  see  Mr.  Armstrong, 
and  in  another  moment  his  mysterious  ac- 
quaintance of  the  other  evening  was  ushered 
into  the  room. 

Since  discovering  the  truth  of  the  strang- 
er's information,  George  was  disposed  to 
meet  him  on  terms  very  different  from  those 
on  which  they  had  parted,  having  indeed 
quite  reproached  himself  for  the  absurd 
prejudice  he  had  taken  at  first  sight  to  his 
benefactor.  And  yet  no  sooner  had  the  man 
set  his  foot  in  the  room  than  George  felt 
this  prejudice  in  some  measure  return  upon 
him.  There  was  something  in  the '  visitor's 
very  manner  of  entering  that  impressed 
him  disagreeably,  and  this  though  it  was 
no  longer  Crafty  and  crouching  as  it  had 
struck  him  on  the  first  occasion  of  their 
meeting,  but  easy  and  almost  jaunty,  as  of 
one  who  is  sure  of  his  ground. 

"Well?"  said  the  new-comer,  as  soon  as 
they  found  themselves  alone.  "Everything 
is  settled  by  this  time,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"It  is  all  right,"  answered  George,  forc- 
ing himself  to  speak  with  a  cordiality  which 
he  did  not  altogether  feel.  "The  parish 
books  have  been  examined,  and  every  thing 
turns  out  just  as  you  said.  And  I  am  sure 
I  am  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  And  what  of  old  Mr.  Northington,"  went 
on  the  other,  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  ungracious  impatience.  "  Has  he  kept 
his  word  about  making  you  his  heir?  " 

Under  other  circumstances  George  might 
have  been  disposed  to  resent  so  irrelevant 
an  inquisition  into  his  private  affairs,  but 
just  now  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  his 
good  fortune  to  be  over-critical,  and  replied 
frankly :  — 

"  Yes,  he  has  made  his  will  in  my  favor 
already,  and  I  am  to  go  down  to  his  house 
in  a  day  or  two,  as  soon  as  ever  I  can  get 
my  things  together.  I  am  so  very  much 
obliged  to  you.  Will  you  sit  down  a  min- 
ute while  I  get  you  the  money  ?  " 

"  The  money,  —  what  money  ?  "  asked  the 
stranger,  absently. 
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"The  twenty  pounds,  you  know,  —  the 
reward,"  said  George,  looking  at  his  com- 
panion with  more  wonderment  than  ever. 
What !  was  it  possible  that  a  man  like  this 
Armstrong  could,  though  only  for  a  second, 
lose  si°iit  of  the  reward  to  which  his  infor- 
mation°had  entitled  him,  and  of  which  his 
whole  appearance  showed  him  to  stand  so 
much  in  need?  And  yet,  if  he  had  not  real- 
ly forgotten  it,  he  had  certainly  pretended 
to  do  so,  —a  most  ridiculous  and  purpose- 
less affectation,  surely. 

"Ah,  yes!  the  reward,"  repeated  Arm- 
strong, still,  however,  without  the  show  of 
interest  that  might  have  been  expected  of 
him,  and  seated  himself  according  to  invita- 
tion. 

George  went  to  his  desk,  and,  taking  out 
a  twenty-pound  note  which  had  been  sent 
him  for  this  express  purpose  from  Flora 
Cottage  the  day  previously,  laid  it  before 
the  visitor,  saying :  — 

"My  best  thanks  at  the  same  time,  I'm 
sure.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  a  little 
more  about  it,  Mr.  Armstrong." 

"About  what?"  said  the  man,  while  he 
lifted  the  note  and  stuffed  it  negligently  in- 
to his  pocket,  as  though  he  scarcely  thought 
it  worth  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of.  "  I've 
told  you  every  thing  the  money  was  offered 
for,  haven't  I?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  said  George, 
his  curiosity  urging  him  to  persevere  in 
spite  of  the  churlishness  of  the  reply.  "  I 
want  to  hear  something  more  about  my  par- 
ents ;  it  would  be  very  strange  if  I  did  not. 
And  I  am  sure,  after  what  you  have  told 
.me,  you  must  know  a  great  deal  about 
them,  or  about  one  of  them,  at  all  events." 

"Oh,  indeed!  you  think  so?  "said  Arm- 
strong, looking  up  with  a  curious  smile  of 
superior  information  which  was  so  distaste- 
ful to  George  that  he  returned  it  by  an  im- 
patient frown.  But  Mr.  Armstrong  did  not 
heed  the  frown,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
George's  face  with  the  most  unabashed 
effrontery,  almost  as  though  taking  his 
measure.  Apparently  he  considered  that 
the  service  he  had  been  the  means  of*  ren- 
dering would  excuse  any  liberty  he  might 
allow  himself. 

"I  do  think  so  —  I  am  certain  of  it," 
replied  George,  with  much  irritation.  "And 
I  don't  see  what  possible  objection  you  can 
have  to  obliging  me  with  a  few  particulars." 

"  And  suppose  I  say  I  don't  see  what  you 
want  them  for?" 

"What!  isn't  it  natural,  the  first  time  I 
come  across  a  person  who  can  tell  me  any 
thing  of  my  father  and  mother,  that  I  should 
want  to  find  out  something  about  them  — 
after  spending  my  life  without  knowing  so 
much  as  what  they  were  like  ?  " 

"  What  they  were  like,  —  is  that  what  you 
want  to  know?"  said  the  stranger,  with 
another  smile.  "As  for  your  mother  she 
was  much  like  what  other  women  are,  I 
suppose,  and  for  your  father— Well,  your 
father  was  like  a  fool  for  having  any  thins 
to  do  with  her." 

George  was  very  angry,  so  angry  that  for 
some  time  he  would  not  trust  himself  to 


make  a  rejoinder.  He  did  not  quite  under- 
stand whether  the  man  meant  to  imply  that 
he  spoke  from  personal  knowledge,  or 
whether  the  answer  was  a  mere  imperti- 
nence intended  to  parry  further  interroga- 
tion, but  in  any  case  such  a  speech  was  an 
insult  both  to  him  and  to  the  memory  of  his 
parents.  What  a  wretch  this  Armstrong 
was !  and  who  could  he  possibly  be  ?  Some- 
body who  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
one  or  both  of  his  parents  certainly,  — or 
how  could  he  have  known  the  date  of  their 
marriage?  —  but  it  must  have  been  as  an 
enemy  rather  than  as  a  friend. 

An  enemy!  As  George  reached  this 
point  a  certain  passage  in  his  mother's 
letter  flashed  on  his  memory,  and  he  re- 
membered that  one  enemy  she  undoubtedly 
had,  —  the  villain  who  had  so  remorselessly 
robbed  her,  and  whom  she  had  followed  to 
Stornmouth  in  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking. 
Then  there  came  to  his  mind  the  peculiar 
intonation  of  Armstrong's  voice  in  com- 
menting on  this  incident  a  few  evenings 
before,  and  a  conviction  seized  him  that 
this  and  no  other  must  be  the  person  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  had  cruelly  and 
basely  robbed  them,  —  whether  by  fraud  or 
violence  there  was  nothing  to  show.  Here 
then  was  the  explanation  of  that  shrinking 
which  he  had  always  felt  in  this  man's  com- 
pany. So  his  instincts  had  not  deceived 
him. 

It  appeared  that  Armstrong  perceived 
something  of  the  dislike  which  he  inspired, 
for,  after  watching  the  young  man  a  little 
while  in  silence,  he  remarked,  surlily :  — 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  got  my  opinion 
you  don't  seem  over-much  pleased  with  it. 
I  might  as  well  have  held  nay  tongue,  after 
all,  I  think." 

George  felt  tempted  to  make  a  reply 
which  should  let  the  scoundrel  see  that  he 
was  discovered,  but  a  moment's  reflection 
showed  him  that  it  would  be  of  no  use. 
However  strong  his  own  assurance  might 
be,  he  could  bring  forward  no  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  his  suspicions,  and  the  man 
had  only  to  deny  that  there  was  any  truth 
in  them,  and  then  laugh  at  his  impotent 
wrath.  He  restrained  himself  therefore, 
and  merely  answered  stiffly  :  — 

"  I  consider  you  have  grossly  insulted 
me." 

"  More  fool  you  to  be  insulted  so  easily," 
said  Armstrong,  not  at  all  disconcerted. 
"  Where  would  you  have  been  but  for  me, 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  It  would  have  been 
long  enough  before  any  of  your  parish 
clerks  would  have  scented  Mortimer  North- 
ington  under  Mortimer  Herondale,  I  can 
tell  you.  Come,  young  man,"  he  added, 
seeing  that  George  kept  sullen  silence, 
"  what's  the  use  of  putting  on  such  airs  for 
the  sake  of  people  whom,  as  you  say,  you 
never  knew  any  thing  about  ?  After  all,  I 
only  meant  to  let  you  see  I  didn't  want  to 
be  bothered  with  your  questions." 

George  bowed  coldly  in  grim  acceptance 
of  the  implied  apology. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  my  troubling 
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you    with    further    questions,    Mr.    Arm- 
strong." 

11  So  much  the  better,  we  shall  get  on  a 
great  deal  more  comfortabty.  And  now  it 
is  about  time  I  should  be  going." 

"I  have  not  the  slightest  objection,"  said 
George,  with  dignity. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders  as 
though  half  amused,  and  then,  as  he  rose  to 
take  leave,  inquired :  — 

"  Let  me  see,  after  this  week  you  will  be 
living  at  Northington  Park,  I  suppose  ?  " 

The  question  produced  a  disagreeable  im- 
pression on  George.  What  concern  had 
this  man  with  his  future  movements,  what- 
ever they  might  be  ? 

"  Northington  Park  will  naturally  be  my 
residence,"  he  answered,  loftily.  "  But  I 
confess  I  do  not  understand —  " 

He  was  pausing  to  find  a  suitable  mode 
of  expressing  himself,  when  Armstrong, 
who  had  already  moved  toward  the  door, 
turned  round  to  say :  — 

"  Good-evening.  We  have  nothing  more 
to  arrange  at  present,  I  think." 

"  Neither  now  nor  at  any  other  time,"  re- 
joined George,  promptly,  determined  to  let 
the  man  understand  that  they  were  hence- 
forth strangers. 

Armstrong  smiled  slightly,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  offence  said  "  good- 
evening"  again,  and  went  out.  Presently 
George  heard  the  street  door  close,  and, 
hastening  to  the  window,  saw  a  figure 
which  he  knew  was  Armstrong's  stealing 
away  through  the  dusk  of  the  summer  night, 
with  the  same  slouching,  crouching  gait  that 
he  had  remarked  on  their  first  meeting.  As 
he  watched  the  figure  disappear,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  sense  of  relief  as  though 
feeling  that  he  had  got-  rid-  of  something 
evil.  His  original  antipathy  toward  the 
stranger  had  been'  so  intensified  by  the 
suspicions  he  had  formed  concerning  him 
that  it  was  almost  a  drawback  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  new-born  greatness  to  owe  it  to 
such  a  source. 

He  sat  for  some  time  musing  on  the 
strange  discovery  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  have  made  of  the  villain  who  had 
FO  cruelly  injured  his  mother,  —  that  mother 
whose  memory,  always  dear  to  him,  was 
now  dearer  than  ever,  —  and  was  still  lost  in 
meditation  when  his  landlady  entered  with 
a  letter  which  had  just  come  by  post. 

As  soon  as  he  had  taken  it  into  his  hands 
he  recognized  the  writing.  A  qualm  of 
self-reproach  came  over  him,  for  it  was 
that  of  his  kind  friend  and  foster-father,  Mr. 
Williams,  whose  call  he  had  never  yet  re- 
turned, and  had  indeed  almost  forgotten  in 
the  whirl  of  excitement  amidst  which  for 
the  last  few  days  he  had  been  living.  A 
good  deal  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  neg- 
lect, and  determining  to  remedy  it  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  broke  the  seal,  and  read  the 
following  lines,  dated  from  the  same  address 
which  had  been  left  with  the  landlady  a  few 
days  before :  — 

"  DEAR  GEORGE  :  —  I  called  at  your  apartments  the 
other  day,  and  left  an  address  with  the  lady  who  an- 


swered the  door,  and  to  say  that  we  were  in  London  for 
a  few  days.  We  had  really  been  in  hopes  you  would 
have  found  time  to  come  and  see  us  before  this,  and 
I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  the  present,  only 
we  thought  perhaps  you  might  be  ill  or  had  not  got 
my  message.  So  I  write  just  to  say  we  are  still  at 
same  address,  and  if  not  inconveniencing  you  too 
much  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  give  us  a  call ;  it 
seeming  only  natural  we  should  like  to  see  something 
of  you  while  so  near. 

"  Reserving  all  particulars  till  when  we  meet,  and 
with  kind  remembrances  from  all,  I  am  as  ever, 
"  Dear  George, 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  JOttN  WILLIAMS." 

The  first  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  in  this 
letter,  suggesting  as  it  did  that  the  writer 
was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  members 
of  his  family,  had  surprised  George  not  a 
little ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  expression 
at  the  end  about  "  kind  remembrances  from 
all,"  he  was  conscious  of  an  odd  flutter 
about  the  heart  which  he  could  not  have 
previously  imagined  so  trivial  a  cause  capa- 
ble of  producing.  So  Alice  was  actually  in 
London,  and  he  was  actually  going  to  see 
her  to-morrow  —  for  of  course  he  would 
now  call  without  further  delay.  How  should 
he  look,  how  should  he  bear  himself,  and 
what  would  be  her  bearing  toward  him? 
And,  as  he  thought  of  it,  the  flutter  about 
the  heart  made  itself  more  felt  than  ever. 
It  was  so  strange  that  she  should  be  in 
town  at  all,  you  know,  so  strange  to  think 
what  could  possibly  have  brought  her  —  no 
wonder  he  should  feel  a  little  excited.  It 
was  all  so  very  strange. 

But  somehow  the  strangeness  of  Alice 
being  in  London  did  not  seem  to  affect  him 
so  much  as  the  fact  itself,  for,  instead  of 
speculating  on  the  possible  motives  of  her 
visit,  he  found  himself  rather  considering 
what  he  should  say  to  her,  and  what  she 
would  probably  say  to  him.  The  subject 
interested  him  so  much  that  it  completely 
drove  the  idea  of  the  mysterious  stranger 
out  of  his  head,  and  even  Northington  Park 
itself  only  occurred  to  him  incidentally  as 
he  wondered  in  what  terms  Alice  would 
offer  her  congratulations.  And  so  he  was 
going  to  see  her  again  at  last,  —  after  all 
these  months !  He  could  hardly  have  said 
whether  he  dreaded  the  prospect  or  was 
pleased  with  it,  but  it  certainly  more  or  less 
disturbed  him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MR.  GEORGE  NORTIIINGTON'S  FIRST  CALL. 

NEXT  day  was  the  first  of  George's  holi- 
day, and,  having  performed  his  toilet  with 
extra  care,  he  sallied  forth  soon  after  break- 
fast, with  the  double  purpose  of  calling  on 
the  Williamses  and  making  a  few  purchases 
which  he  considered  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  appear  at  Northingtoii  Park  with 
becoming  dignity.  Whether  from  a  certain 
cowardice  which  he  felt  about  confronting 
Alice  and  Alice's  father  and  mother,  or 
simply  because  he  regarded  the  business  of 
his  outfit  as  paramount  to  all  others  in 
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urgency  and  importance,  this  was  the  por- 
tion of  his  day's  task  that  he  first  executed. 
It  took  up  the  best  part  of  the  morning 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Aarons,  —  so  much  indeed 
that  he  was  obliged  in  prudence  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  buying  some  trifle  for  Mrs. 
Williams  or  her  daughter,  as  he  had  quite 
hoped  to  do  when  he  came  out.  But  he 
reflected  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
make  them  as  sumptuous  a  present  as  they 
could  desire  to  receive  or  he  to  bestow,  and 
easily  consoled  himself  for  the  temporary 
disappointment. 

The  business  of  providing  himself  with 
faultlessly  fitting  patent  leather  boots,  a 
glossy  new  hat,  an  assortment  of  tastefully 
chosen  neckties,  and  other  such  essentials 
of  his  position,  furnished  an  effectual  anti- 
dote against  the  foolish  excitement  which 
had  possessed  him  the  evening  before. 
By  the  time  that  it  was*  necessary  to  think 
of  making  his  visit,  he  had  almost  ceased 
to  regard  it  as  a  subject  for  nervousness, 
and  this  desirable  condition  of  feeling  con- 
tinued until  he  was  actually  in  sight  of  the 
house  which  was  his  destination,  —  an  un- 
pretending dwelling  enough,  situated  in  a 
somewhat  dowdy  street  leading  out  of  the 
Euston  road.  At  this  point,  however,  his 
courage  seemed  to  collapse  instantaneously. 
Boots,  hat,  neckties,  even  the  broad  acres 
of  Northington  Park,  all  seemed  to  dwindle 
into  airy  nonentities;  and  he  could  only 
realize  the  fact  that  the  moment  had  come 
for  seeing  Alice  again,  and  for  resolving  all 
those  doubts  that  he  had  felt  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  greet  her  and 
the  greeting  he  might  himself  receive.  He 
would  fain  have  deferred  the  moment  by 
lingering  in  the  street  a  little  longer,  but  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  might  have  been 
already  seen  and  recognized,  and  dared  not 
delay. 

With  trembling  hand  he  forced  himself 
to  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  presently 
opened  by  a  slip-shod  servant-girl,  every 
detail  of  whose  appearance  corresponded 
with  her  vocation  of  lodging-house  maid-of- 
all-work.  On  being  told  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Williams  were  within,  he  proceeded,  ac- 
cording to  a  previous  determination,  to 
give  his  name,  with  as  much  calm  dignity 
as  he  could  command  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  Mr.  George  Northington.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  he  had  had  occasion 
to  introduce  himself  under  his  new  style, 
and  whether  from  his  own  awkward  self- 
consciousness  in  enunciating  the  unfamiliar 
syllables,  or  from  the  stupidity  of  the  person 
he  had  to  do  with,  he  was  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce the  name  two  or  three  times  before 
she  seemed  to  take  it  up  at  all.  At  last  he 
thought  he  had  made  her  understand  it,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  shown  into  the  parlor  ; 
but,  after  all,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  his  grand  old  family  name  announced 
in  a  mangled  form  that  sounded  more  like 
"  Snortington"  than  any  thing  else. 

He  was  very  much  confused  as  he  entered, 
and  a  mist  swam  before  his  eyes,  which 
prevented  him  from  seeing  any  thing  dis- 


tinctly. He  was  aware,  however,  that 
three  persons  were  in  the  room, — Mrs. 
Williams,  arrayed  in  the  black  satin  gown 
and  best  cap  with  which  she  always  did 
honor  to  times  of  rest  or  recreation,  Mr. 
Williams  in  the  act  of  turning  a  newspaper 
inside  out,  and  a  slight  figure  seated  near 
the  window,  toward  which  he  dared  not 
turn  his  head,  but  of  which  he  saw  enough, 
to  feel  sure  that  it  was  Alice's. 

They  had  not  identified  him  under  the 
name  which  the  servant  had  announced,  and 
looked  toward  him  with  curiosity  followed 
by  surprised  recognition. 

"  Why,  George !  "  said  Mr.  Williams,  lay- 
ing down  his  newspaper. 

"Well,  I  declare!"  commented  Mrs. 
Williams. 

"Here  I  am,  you  see,"  said  George, 
advancing  with  a  sensation  of  as  much 
embarrassment  as  though  the  room  had 
been  filled  with  unknown  faces.  "  How  do 
you  do  ?  I  hope  I  see  you  well." 

This  was  to  Mrs.  Williams,  to  whom  h© 
happened  to  find  himself  nearest  on  enter- 
ing, and  with  whom  he  first  shook  hands, 
not  addressing  her  by  name  because  he  did 
not  know  what  name  to  give  her.  He  had 
been  wont  to  call  her  "  mother"  in  by-gone 
days,  but  this  he  felt  >vould  sound  like  a 
mere  mockery  now,  while  the  transition  to 
"Mrs.  Williams "  would  have  been  almost 
too  marked. 

Mrs.  Williams  replied  that  she  was  quite 
well  she  thanked  him,  and  hoped  he  was  the 
same;  and  then,  with  a  horrible  sense  of 
constraint  and  artificiality,  he  went  through 
the  same  ceremony  with  Mr.  Williams. 
After  this  he  made  a  few  uncertain  steps 
toward  the  figure  near  the  window,  and, 
without  daring  to  look  up,  held  for  an  in- 
stant a  cold  little  hand  in  his  which  he 
knew  to  be  Alice's,  and  the  touch  of  which 
so  flurried  him  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
managed  to  murmur  forth  something  that 
sounded  like  an  inquiry  after  her  health. 
This  ordeal  over,  he  stumbled  to  a  chair 
which  Mrs.  Williams  set  for  him  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  sat  down,  en- 
deavoring to  cover  his  confusion  with  a 
remark  that  it  was  a  beautiful  day. 

"Very  fine  indeed,"  agreed  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams. 

"  Capital  weather  for  the  harvest,"  put  in 
her  husband. 

"  Oh,  quite  beautiful,"  said  George. 

There  was  a  pause,  and  George,  finding 
himself  momentarily  relieved  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  doing  or  saying  any  thing  in 
particular,  took  the  opportunity  of  direct- 
ing a  wary  side-glance  at  Alice,  the  first 
he  had  ventured  to  cast  toward  her.  There 
she  was,  neat  and  trim  as  of  old,  sitting  as 
he  had  so  often  seen  her  sit  before,  with 
her  head  bent  over  her  work,  and  her  soft 
smoothly  braided  hair  gleaming  darkly  in 
the  light  that  entered  from  the  window  be- 
hind, —  looking  so  calm  and  gentle  and  un- 
assuming that  it  was  a  kind  of  refreshment 
to  the  eyes  to  rest  on  her.  And  yet,  with 
all  her  simplicity,  how  beautiful  she  was !  — 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  George  could  not 
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help  thinking.  A  trifle  older-looking  than 
formerly,  perhaps,  possibly  even  a  little 
graver-looking;  but  the  change,  if  there 
was  one,  suited  the  character  of  her  face 
so  well  that  she  appeared  only  improved 
and  perfected  by  it.  And,  however  grave 
she  might  be,  she  did  not  seem  despondent 
or  suffering;  George  particularly  noticed 
this,  for  he  particularly  looked  to  see. 
But,  look  as  he  would,  he  could  detect  none 
of  the  signs  for  which  he  sought ;  she  ap- 
peared altogether  so  placidly  composed  and 
self-possessed  that  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  impossible  she  could  have 
been  fretting  after  anybody.  Of  course 
this  was  a  great  comfort  to  him. 

While  he  was  thus  stealthily  taking  his 
observations  of  Alice,  he  became  aware  that 
he  himself  was  being  observed  by  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  immediately  directed  his 
eyes  on  his  hat,  drumming  on  it  modestly 
with  his  fingers,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to 
appear  unconscious.  But  he  knew  that  he 
was  still  undergoing  Mrs.  Williams's  silent 
criticism,  and,  feeling  that  his  best  way 
would  be  to  confront  it  boldly,  looked  up 
and  inquired,  not  without  a  self-complacent 
simper :  — 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  find  me  very  much 
changed,  do  you  not?  " 

And  then  he  looked  down  again  at  his 
hat,  — it  was  his  beautiful  new  one,  bought 
that  morning,  —  and  simpered  still  more. 
Changed  indeed!  he  knew  that  quite  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Williams  could  tell  him.  Why, 
when  she  had  last  seen  him  he  had  been  in 
his  grub  state,  a  raw  youth  brought  up  in 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  world,  mixing 
with  none  but  poor  devils  of  counter-jump- 
ers, and  apparently  cut  off  from  all  hope  of 
recovering  his  lost  inheritance,  whereas 
now  — 

"  Yes,  a  great  deal  changed,"  said  Mrs. 
Williams,  but  it  seemed  that  she  did  not 
answer  the  question  exactly  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  had  been  asked,  for  she  sighed 
slightly  as  she  spoke,  and  made  a  little  ges- 
ture which  looked  like  an  incipient  shake 
of  the  head,  and  which  George  felt  to  be 
very  uncomplimentary.  It  appeared  as  if 
the  beautiful  new  hat  was  quite  lost  on 
her. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  just  the  first  minute," 
remarked  Mr.  Williams,  following  up  the 
subject.  "  It  was  a  Mr.  Snorting,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  I  thought  the  servant  said, 
—  not  a  bit  like  Williams  at  all  events, — 
and,  of  course,  I  never  took  it  into  my  head 
it  was  you.  And  you  are  a  good  deal 
changed  besides,  you  know." 

And  here  Mr.  Williams  gave  a  little  sigh 
as  Mrs.  Williams  had  done  before  him. 
George  did  npt  much  relish  this  way  of 
going  on,  and  gladly  took  the  opportunity 
of  letting  his  friends  know  what  a  great 
man  he  had  become. 

"Northington  was  what  I  told  her  to 
say,"  he  rejoined,  with  an  air  of  dignity  a 
little  spoiled  by  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  looked  round  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
communication.  "  That  is  my  name  now, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that 


my  right  to  it  has  been  recognized  by  all 
parties  concerned." 

His  hearers  all  looked  at  each  other  in 
surprise.  They  had  known  something  of 
his  prospects  from  his  letters,  as  well  as 
from  Hugo  Northington  when  he  came  to 
Stornmouth  to  make  inquiries;  but,  with 
what  seemed  their  inveterate  tendency  to 
depreciation  wherever  George  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  evidently  had  no  idea  that 
his  claim  would  ever  be  substantiated. 

"Yes,"  continued  George,  with  much 
elation,  "since  I  wrote  to  you  about  it  last, 
the  advertisement  has  been  answered,  and 
every  thing  has  been  discovered,  as  I 
always  told  you  it  would  be  some  day.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  had  a  letter  from  my 
grandfather  to  say  that  he  had  settled 
every  thing  in  my  favor,  and  that  I  am 
to  go  down  to  Northington  Park  directly; 
of  course  it  is  natural  that  all  the  people 
about  the  estate  should  be  anxious  to  see 
me,  you  know,"  he  added,  swelling  him- 
self out  grandly,  and  giving  another  glance 
round  the  room. 

But  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  make  a 
remark,  perhaps  because  all  were  still  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  astonishment, 
and  he  resumed  once  more  :  — 

"  So  I  think  of  running  down  at  once  to 
spend  a  few  days,  and  as  soon  as  ever  they 
can  spare  me  from  the  office  I  am  to  reside 
at  Northington  Park  altogether,  —  a  very 
fine  place  it  is,  I  believe.  Quite  a  new  turn- 
over for  me,  eh?"  he  inquired,  for  he 
thought  it  was  time  that  some  spoken  com- 
ment should  be  made  on  his  great  tid- 
ings. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  assented  Mrs.  Williams. 
"  Well,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  hope  you'll  be 
happy  in  it." 

"  And  so  do  I,  George,  I'm  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Williams. 

The  wish  was  in  itself  unexceptionable, 
and  yet  the  form  in  which  it  was  expressed 
somehow  slightly  ruffled  George's  feelings. 
This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  might  have 
been  said  if  he  had  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  open  shop  on  his  own  account  in 
a  country  town,  and  surely  some  different 
mode  of  congratulation  should  have  been 
adopted  under  such  circumstances  as  the 
present.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Northing- 
ton  Park  was  scarcely  being  treated  with 
sufficient  respect. 

"Oh!  well,  I  don't  think  there's  much 
fear  about  that,  you  know,"  he  answered,  a 
little  superciliously.  "It  is  quite  one  of 
the  finest  places  in  the  country,  you  must 
understand,  and  no  end  of  tenants  and  rents 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  I  couldn't  make  shift  to  be  happy  on 
all  that." 

"  I  hope  you  will  be,  George,  with  all  my 
heart,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  and  this  time 
there  was  a  touch  of  solemnity  in  her  man- 
ner which  was  not  usual  with  her,  "and 
you  may  be  if  you  like,  I  don't  doubt. 
Only  I'd  have  you  remember  there's  no 
being  happy  except  you  keep  out  of  tempta- 
tion, and  the  higher  you  go  the  more 
difficult  you'll  find  it.  But  only  try  hard 
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enough,  and  if  you  want  to  succed  you 
will." 

"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way, 
said  Mr.  Williams.    "  Still  you  won't  find 
it  all  level  ground  only  because  you've  come 
to  be  a  great  man,    but   quite    the  con- 
trary." 

For  an  Instant  George  had  been  inclined 
to  resent  being  thus  preached  at.  Surely 
they  might  have  taken  for  granted  that  he 
knew  how  to  conduct  himself,  without 
spoiling  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  for 
him  by  moral  homilies  about  temptation 
and  the  rest  of  it.  But  just  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  remonstrate,  he  remembered  his  way 
of  life  since  coming  to  London,  and  the  re- 
monstrance died  away  in  his  throat. 

"It  was  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  to 
hear  of  your  being  in  town,"  he  said,  after  a 
short  silence,  by  way  of  changing  a  sub- 
ject which  he  felt  to  be  a  sore  one.  "  It 
seems  to  be  such  a  very  unusual  thing  for 
you  to  be  up  in  London,  you  know." 

"Yes,  unusual  enough,  thank  goodness," 
said  Mrs.  Williams,  tartly,  "for  I'm  sure  the 
noise  and  racket  are  enough  to  drive  one 
wild.  But  we  have  got  a  bit  of  business  to 
see  after,  or  at 'least  Alice  has,  and  we 
thought  we  might  as  well  come  together  and 
make  a  holiday  of  it  for  once." 

"  Business  ?  "  repeated  George,  with  some- 
thing of  a  falter,  and  stole  another  look  in 
the  direction  of  the  window.  It  had  just 
occurred  to  him  as  possible  that  the  busi- 
ness spoken  of  might  be  Alice's  approach- 
ing marriage,  and  though  of  course  he 
knew  very  well  this  was  no  concern  of  his, 
it  is  surprising  how  relieved  he  was  to  find 
that  she  was  not  blushing  or  showing  any 
other  sign  of  confusion.  "  Business  ?  May 
I  ask  —  " 

He  paused,  feeling  that  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed any  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  fam- 
ily confidence. 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  said  Mr.  Williams, 
good-naturedly  taking  compassion  oh  his 
manifest  curiosity.  "I'm  sure  you'll  be 
pleased  to  hear  of  it,  George,  —  Alice  has 
just  come  into  a  great  piece  of  luck." 

"Indeed!  "  said  George.  It  was  all  he 
could  say,  for  the  fact  was  he  did  not  feel 
pleased  at  all,  but  more  uncomfortable  than 
ever. 

"Yes,  that  she  has.  You  rememberpoor 
old  Captain  Tyndall,  don't  you  ?  " 

Captain  Tyudall  was  the  elderly  husband 
of  the  invalid  lady  with  whom  Alice  had 
spent  so  many  years  as  nurse  and  compan- 
ion, and  the  name,  especially  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  adjectives  prefixed  to  it, 
had  the  effect  of  tranquilizing  George  at 
once. 

"  Well,  we  had  a  lawyer's  letter  the  other 
day  to  say  that  he  had  just  died,  and  had 
left  Alice  all  his  money  because  of  her  hav- 
ing been  so  kind  to  his  poor  wife.  Which 
I've  no  doubt  Alice  was,"  went  on  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, looking  at  his  daughter  with  much  pa- 
ternal admiration,  "  forut's  her  way  to  be 
kind  to  everybody,  but  as  for  her  or  any  of 
us  ever  thinking  of  coming  in  for  any  thing 
like  this,  I'm  sure  we  no  more  expected  it 


than  the  man  in  the  moon.  Why,  they  say 
it  will  be  as  much  as  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  pounds,  so  you  may  fancy." 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  with  the  rev- 
enues of  Northington  Park  in  view,  such  a 
sum  as  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  seemed  to  George  a  very  insignifi- 
cant matter  to  be  so  much  pleased  about. 
But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  remember 
that  all  such  things  go  by  comparison,  and 
he  did  his  best  not  to  let  his  slighting  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  show  itself  in  the  con- 
gratulations which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
address  to  Alice  and  her  family  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  of  it,  I'm  sure,  — 
'pon  my  word  I  can't  say  when  I've  been  so 
pleased.  Such  a  neat  little  sum,  you  know, 

—  and  not  so  little  either  when  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,"  he    hastened   to  add,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  appear  patronizing. 
"Enough  to  make  one    comfortable,  and 
after  all  one  doesn't  actually  require  more 
than  to  be  made  comfortable,  eh?    'Man 
wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants  that 
little  long,'  —  that's  Shakespeare,  isn't  it? 
Well  now,  really  and  truly  you  couldn't  have 
told  me  anything  to  give  me  so  much  pleas- 
ure.   And"  I  wish  you  long  life  and  health 
to  enjoy  it,  —  that  I  do,  and  nobody  more 
so." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  very  earnestly, 
and  ventured  to  take  a  little  look  at  Alice 
to  let  her  see  that  he  was  specially  address- 
ing her.  Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  — 
what  soft,  beautiful  eyes  she  had  to  be  sure ! 

—  and  with  a  little  flickering  smile  she  mur- 
mured :  — 

;<  Thank  you  very  much;  I  knew  you 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it." 

"  Indeed  you  might  have  been  quite  sure 
of  that,"  asseverated  George.  "And  I 
hope, "he  continued,  looking  round,  "  I  hope 
all  the  present  company  are  aware  that  I 
shall  always  take  the  very  deepest  interest 
in  their  fortunes."  He  felt  that  he  was 
falling  into  the  patronizing  strain  again,  but 
really,  unless  he  had  abstained  from  ex- 
pressing his  friendly  sentiments  altogether, 
it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  avoid  it. 
"  I  never  can  forget  how  much  kindness  you 
have  all  shown  me,  or  cease  to  be  grateful 
for  the  care  which  —  which  —  which  you 
[avished  on  me  during  the  years  of  tender 
infancy,"  he  concluded,  triumphantly. 

4  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Williams. 

'  Ah !  but  it's  what  I  feel,  I  do  assure 
you,  and  I  shall  let  you  see  that  I  feel  it 
some  day.  Indeed  I  had  hoped  before  now 
;o  have  been  able  to  offer  you  some  little 
token  of  my  gratitude,  but  —  " 

"  Oh!  I  dare  say,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Wil- 
iams,  a  little  brusquely,  "  and  it's  very  kind 
of  you,  I'm  sure.  But  there's  nothing  you 
could  offer  that  will  give  us  half  so  much 
pleasure  as  hearing  of  your  being  "happy 
and  good  and  every  thing  you  ought  to  be. 
That  will  be  quite  enough  to  satisfy  us,  and 
you  know  when  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it." 

"  Yes,  but  it  won't  be  enough  to  satisfy 
me,"  persisted  George,  "  and  you'll  soon 
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find  out  that.  And  I  do  declare  I  have  often 
and  often  been  thinking  of  you,  and  intend- 
ing to  send  you  some  little  memento,  but 
'pon  my  word  living  in  London  comes  so 
very  dear  —  It  aint  like  the  country,  you 
know;  one  must  keep  up  some  sort  of 
style." ' 

What  sort  of  style  had  he  kept  up  ?  was  a 
question  he  could  not  help  asking  himself 
as  the  words  passed  his  lips.  Well,  it  had 
been  expensive  enough,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that. 

"  Where  there's  no  expectation  there's  no 
disappointment,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  "  and 
I  don't  want  any  thing,  or  ever  did,  except 
just  to  hear  of  your  doing  well.  But  we 
are  obliged  to  you  all  the  same,  of  course, 
and  very  glad  you  feel  to  us  so  friendly." 

"Friendly  indeed!"  ejaculated  George. 
"  It  aint  paying  me  much  of  a  compliment 
if  you  didn't  give  me  credit  for  that,  after 
all  you  have  done  for  me.  Friendly  aint  a 
word  to  express  my  sentiments  at  all."  He 
paused,  half  expecting  a  response  that 
should  assure  him  of  the  full  reciprocation  of 
his  feelings.  But  no  such  response  came, 
and  presently  he  remembered  that,  though 
for  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  in  all  things  as  a 
son,  he  had  no  right  to  expect  such  a  re- 
sponse now. 

A  rather  chilling  silence  ensued,  during 
which  George  sat  drumming  on  his  hat  and 
feeling  very  awkward,  —  so  awkward  that 
he  began  to  think  how  he  might  bring  his 
visit  to  a  close.  He  had  nothing  more  to 
say  to  them,  and  apparently  they  had  noth- 
ing more  to  say  to  him,  and  what  was  the 
use  of  staying  longer? 

"Perhaps  I  had  better  go  now,"  he  sug- 
gested, giving  his  hat  a  little  preparatory 
brush  with  his  sleeve.  "I'm  afraid  I've 
been  hindering  you,  perhaps." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,  not  at  all,"  they  all  de- 
clared, but  they  did  not  ask  him  to  remain, 
—  perhaps  because  they  felt  they  had  no 
right  to  make  further  claims  on  the  time  of 
so  great  a  man,  —  and  half  gladly,  half  re- 
luctantly, he  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  come  and  tell  you  all 
about  it  directly  I  am  back  from  Northing- 
ton  Park,"  he  promised  them.  "  You  will 
be  still  in  London,  I  hope  ?  " 

They  were  not  very  sure  how  much  longer 
the  legal  business  might  detain  them,  they 
said,  but  of  course  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  see  him  if  they  were  in  town.  Then 
came  the  adieux,  about  as  stiff  and  artificial 
as  the  greetings  had  been,  and,  after  another 
touch  of  Alice's  cold  hand  and  another  fur- 
tive glance  at  her  pale  face,  George  found 
himself  released  and  once  more  in  the 
street. 

And  now  that  he  was  at  liberty,  he  hardly 
knew  whether  he  was  most  pleased  or  sorry 
to  have  got  away.  The  visit  had  been  rather 
an  ordeal,  there  was  no  denying,  and  it  was 
a  relief  to  have  done  with  it ;  and  yet,  too, 
there  was  something  desolate  iii  finding 
himself  alone  again.  He  would  have  al- 
most liked  to  have  the  call  still  in  prospect. 

Meanwhile  he  had  left  behind  him  an  im- 


pression which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  did 
not  fail  to  impart  to  each  other,  though  per- 
haps with  some  reserve  seeing  that  they 
were  not  alone. 

"  I'm  afraid  he  isn't  improved,"  said  Mr. 
Williams,  shaking  his  head. 

"  I  never  saw  any  one  gone  off  so  in  my 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  more  vigor 
of  expression.  "But,  bless  you,  I  aint  sur- 
prised ;  I  always  knew  it  would  be  the  spoil- 
ing of  him." 

"  And  only  to  think  of  the  nice  young  fel- 
low he  was  once,"  remarked  Mr.  Williams, 
with  a  sigh. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,,  and  nearly 
sighed  too.  "Well,  nothing  but  changes 
here  below,  they  say." 

"  He  didn't  mention  any  thing  about  when 
he  was  going  to  be  married,  did  he  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Williams,  with  masculine  stupidity. 
"  But  I  suppose  it  is  still  going  on  with  that 
Miss  St.  Quintin." 

Mrs.  Williams  darted  a  glance  at  her 
daughter,  and  another  —  a  very  angry  one 
—  at  her  husband,  and  answered :  — 

"Of  course  it's  still  going  on  —  what 
nonsense  you  talk !  Not  but  what  it  would 
be  a  deal  better  for  Miss  St.  Quintin  if  it 
wasn't,  for  it's  my  opinion  he  aint  one  that's 
worth  Miss  St.  Quintin  or  any  other  girl 
taking  up  her  head  about." 

Here-Mrs.  Williams  cast  another  glance  at 
her  daughter,  and  the  conversation  dropped 
without  Alice  taking  any  part  in  it,  or  so 
much  as  looking  up  from  her  work.  If 
George  had  seen  how  calmly  she  sat  stitch- 
ing away,  he  would  have  been  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  she  was  not  fretting. 
And,  indeed,  even  her  father  and  mother, 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  under- 
stand her  better,  never  guessed  that  when 
she  parted  from  them  that  night  she  lay 
awake  for  hours,  weeping  bitter  tears  which 
were  all  the  bitterer  that  they  had  been  so 
long  restrained. 

And  yet  so  it  was.  Poor  Alice !  it  was  very 
weak  of  her,  and  she  knew  it;  still,  with  all 
the  strength  which  in  some  things  she  pos- 
sessed, she  could  not  help  herself.  For, 
however  unworthy  of  her  might  have  been 
that  recreant  George,  she  had  loved  him  very 
dearly,  and  she  was  one  of  the  few  with 
whom  to  love  once  is  to  love  always. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ECSTATICS. 

WHAT  pen  could  hope  to  do  justice  to 
Kathleen's  feelings  during  this  period  of 
joy  and  triumph,  while  she  was  waiting  to 
see  her  George  come  and  take  possession 
of  the  home  of  his  ancestors  ? 

Her  happiness  was  perfect,  or  rather, 
since  perfection  can  be  predicated  of  noth- 
ing in  this  world,  would  have  been  perfect 
but  for  the  all-devouring  impatience  with 
which  she  looked  forward  to  the  moment 
of  rapturous  reunion  now  so  near.  She 
counted  the  hours,  the  very  minutes,  which 
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were  to  elapse  before  her  beloved  came, 
and  in  the  mean  time  fed  upon  the  blessed 
idea  that  he  was  coming.  His  image  was 
constantly  in  her  thoughts,  and  never  did 
any  image  created  by  poet's  fancy  shine 
more  resplendently  and  through  a  brighter 
halo  of  noble  and  chivalrous  attributes.  He 
was  her  hero  and  thrice  her  hero;  the  be- 
trothed lover  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
long  and  cruelly  severed,  the  brave  and 
self-devoted  champion  who  had  rushed  into 
the  jaws  of  death  to  rescue  her,  the  young 
heir  of  all  the  Northingtons,  so  strangely 
kept  out  of  his  rights  by  a  malicious  for- 
tune, and  so  strangely  restored  by  her 
means. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  the  complete- 
nes  of  the  romance ;  and  as  he  was  its  hero, 
she  was  its  heroine,  and  felt  raised  in  moral 
dignity  by  having  to  play  a  part  of  such 
importance  in  such  a  drama.  In  point  of 
wonderful  and  pulse-stirring  experiences 
she  had  nothing  to  envy  any  Miranda  or 
Rosalind  or  Perdita  of  them  all ;  and  now, 
her  troubles  and  hair-breadth  'scapes  over,, 
it  only  remained  for  her  to  place  her  hand  in 
that  of  her  lover  and  advance  to  the  front 
amid  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  Fortunate 
Kathleen !  And  such  a  lover,  too,  as  hers 
was,  —  so  good,  so  brave,  so  handsome,  so 
idolizing,  and  so  idolized.  Ah!  how  she 
longed,Tiow  she  pined  to  have  him  restored 
to  her,  to  see  once  more  with  her  living 
eyes  the  bright  original  of  the  sleeping  and 
waking  dreams  which  had  been  her  only 
comfort  during  the  weary  nights  and  days 
that  had  passed  since  she  looked  upon  him 
last. 

At  length  the  day  so  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  dawned,—  the  happy  day  which  was 
to  bring  to  Northington  Park  its  heir,  and 
to  Kathleen  her  lover,  the  day  which  George 
had  appointed  for  his  coming.  What  a  day 
it  was  for  Kathleen !  He  was  not  to  arrive 
till  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  from  the  first 
instant  of  awakening  she  was  in  a  fever  of 
excitement  which  left  her  scarcely  mistress 
of  herself. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  she  was  to  be 
at  Northington  House  at  the  moment  of  her 
George's  arrival,  to  bear  her  personal  share 
in  the  triumph  of  the  occasion  which  she 
had  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  Thus,  a 
little  before  the  time  at  which  the  visitor 
was  expected,  she  set  out  from  Flora  Cot: 
tage,  accompanied  as  usual  by  her  aunt. 

For  now  Kathleen  was  to  be  permitted  to 
bid  her  lover  welcome  as  a  lover  under  Miss 
Thome's  very  eyes.  In  view  of  George  Wil- 
liams's  metamorphosis  into  George  North- 
ington, heir  of  Northington  Park,  her  guar- 
dians had  judged  it  best  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  a  union  which  they  saw  was 
inevitable,  and  which  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
was  even  highly  eligible.  And  it  must  be 
said  that  Miss  Thorne  felt  a  good  deal  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  her  future 
nephew-in-law  as  she  went  with  Kathleen 
toward  Northington  house  on  this  momen- 
tous day,  passing  under  half  a  dozen  tri- 
umphal arches  of  evergreens  and  roses, 
and  flags  waving  the  word  "Welcome," 


that  Mr.  Northington  had  caused  to  be  erect- 
ed at  the  park-gates  and  in  the  avenue.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  feel  some  respect  for 
a  person  in  whose  honor  so  much  joyful 
preparation  was  made,  especially  consider- 
ing that  he  was  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
the  rich  domain  which  stretched  on  every 
side,  bathed  in  a  golden  flood  of  July  sun- 
shine that  caused  every  thing  to  look  its 
very  best.  And  if  Miss  Thorne  was  thus 
influenced,  it  may  be  imagined  what  emo- 
tions of  pride  and  tenderness  were  at  work 
within  Kathleen's  bosom. 

On  being  shown  into  the  drawing-room 
at  Northington  House,  where,  as  in  the 
park,  every  thing  was  in  gala  trim,  the  la- 
dies found  nobody  yet  to  receive  them,  old 
Mr.  Northington  being  busy  superintending 
preparations  in  another  part  of  the  house. 
Miss  Thorne,  however,  was  not  sorry  to 
get  a  little  breathing- time  after  her  walk, 
and  dropped  down  on  a  chair  at  the  table  to 
amuse  herself  with  looking  over  magazines, 
and  albums.  But  as  for  Kathleen,  in  her 
present  state  of  excitement  no  magazine 
or  album  could  have  fixed  her  attention  for 
a  second.  She  could  not  even  bring  her- 
self to  sit  down,  and,  wandering  off  to  one 
of  the  tall  folding  windows,  both  leaves  of 
which  were  wide  open,  stood  looking  out 
at  the  fair  landscape,  and  musing  on  him 
who  was  so  soon  to  be  its  animating  spirit. 
Presently,  tempted  into  the  open  air  by  the 
fragrant  breath  of  the  flowers  that  came 
wafted  toward  her,  she  stepped  on  to  the 
terrace  outside,  and,  moving  a  few  paces 
from  the  window  so  that  she  might  not  be 
overlooked  from  the  room,  fell  into  a  long 
and  delicious  revery. 

How  incomparably  blest  she  was!  On 
the  point  of  being  reunited  to  her  George, 
to  him  who  was  the  chosen  of  her  heart,  to 
him  who  was  the  only  living  creature  capa- 
ble of  understanding  and  entering  into  her 
emotions,  to  him  who  was  as  it  were  her 
other  self.  And  reunited  under  what  cir- 
cumstances !  She  was  waiting  to  welcome 
him  to  an  ancestral  home  which  she  had 
been  the  means  of  discovering  for  him,  — 
a  rich  bridal  gift  truly,  yet  not  one  that  it 
need  wound  his  manly  dignity  to  receive, 
for  had  he  not  bestowed  on  her  the  far  rich- 
er boon  of  a  life  preserved  at  the  risk  of 
his  own?  Was  there  ever  a  pair  joined  by 
such  mysterious,  such  holy  ties  ?  so  visibly 
predestined  to  be  all  in  all  to  each  other  ? 
And  now  their  destiny  was  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  they  were  to  meet  never  to  be  separate. 
As  she  thought  of  it  all,  gazing  dreamily 
before  her  at  the  pleasant  sunlit  garden, 
and  the  lofty  crests  of  the  park  trees  beyond 
quivering  in  the  hazy  summer  atmosphere, 
she  could  have  believed  that  the  scene  was 
laid  in  Paradise. 

Suddenly  she  heard  footsteps  that  sound- 
ed almost  close  at  her  side,  and  ere  she 
could  raise  her  eyes  was  aware  of  a  figure 
emerging  from  behind  the  angle  of  the 
house.  With  a  wild  rush  of  blood  at  her 
heart  she  looked  up.  Could  it  be  George  ? 

But  it  was  somebody  very  different  from 
George.  It  was  Mr.  Hugo  Northington. 
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She  could  not  repress  a  start.  She  had 
never  seen  him  since  the  day  that  George's 
claims  had  received  definitive  recognition, 
and  just  now,  with  her  thoughts  occupied 
with  such  far  other  topics,  she  had  for  the 
time  absolutely  forgotten  his  existence. 

He  also  was  evidently  unprepared  for  the 
meeting,  and  even  made  a  slight  pause  as  if 
he  would  have  turned  back  and  avoided  it 
had  there  been  time.  But  their  eyes  had 
already  met,  and,  perceiving  that  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  he  came  forward,  though  per- 
haps not  quite  with  his  accustomed  ease  of 
manner.  On  her  part,  the  first  surprise 
over,  she  was  restored  to  the  most  perfect 
composure.  The  idea  of  George  had  so  en- 
tirely taken  possession  of  her  soul  as  to 
make  her  indifferent  to  all  things  else,  and 
at  this  juncture  not  all  the  Hugos  in  the 
world  would  have  had  power  to  ruffle  her. 

He  bowed  with  formal  courtesy,  and  she 
bowed  likewise,  —  almost  mechanically,  for 
her  thoughts  were  still  far,  far  away. 
"  Good-afternoon,  Miss  St.  Quintin.  1  have 
startled  you,  I  am  afraid  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no !  thank  you,"  she  replied,  absent- 
ly. "I  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise  for  a 
moment,  that  was  all." 

"  You  did  not  expect  me  to  remain  here 
to-day  under  the  circumstances?  But  you 
must  understand  that  it  is  all  my  uncle's 
doing ;  he  said  it  would  show  bad  feeling 
if  I  went  away  just  as  the  new  heir  was  ar- 
riving, and  as  I  do  not  want  to  be  suspect- 
ed of  that,  I  agreed  to  stay  and  offer  my 
congratulations  along  with  the  rest." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Kathleen,  with 
serene  politeness,  and  even  made  a  little 
inclination  of  the  head  by  way  of  acknowl- 
edgment, though  all  the  time  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  supreme  indifference  to  her  whether 
he  offered  his  congratulations  or  not.  Ex- 
cept George,  every  thing  and  every  body  was 
a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  her  just 
now. 

"Well,  you  see  my  uncle  has  been  very 
good  to  rne  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  do  any  thing  to  vex  him  just  at 
the  last.  So,  as  he  was  very  anxious  about 
it,  I  have  promised  to  stay  with  him  a  week 
or  two  longer,  until  I  leave  England." 

"  Leave  England !  "  said  Kathleen,  with  a 
slight  feeling  of  surprise.  "I  did  not 
know  you  thought  of  leaving  England." 

"  Did  you  not  ?  Oh,  yes !  that  is  quite  ar- 
ranged. A  friend  has  interested  himself  to 
get  me  an  appointment  in  India;  and  I  am 
going  out  next  mouth." 

"  Going  out  to  India !  "  She  was  as  much 
surprised  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  be 
surprised  about  any  thing  unconnected  with 
George. 

"  Yes,  going  out  to  India,"  said  Hugo, 
switching  away  the  dust  from  his  boots 
with  natural  or  assumed  indifFerence. 
"  Well,  it  is  necessary  to  do  something  for 
my  own  living  now,  you  know.  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
of  course  my  prospects  are  very  different 
from  what  they  were." 

Kathleen  was  silent.  Strangely  enough, 
till  this  instant  she  had  never  realized  the 


extent  to  whigh  George's  gain  would  be 
Hugo's  loss,  and  somehow  she  felt  taken 
aback.  She  had  always  thought  of  Hugo 
as  one  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  her 
George,  and  was  to  be  expelled  from  it  at 
any  cost,  never  as  one  on  whom  such  ex- 
pulsion would  inflict  injury  and  even  ruin-, 
and  now  that  he  suddenly  appeared  before 
her  under  this  new  aspect,  she  was  fairly 
startled.  For  the  first  time  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  shade  of  embarrassment  in  this 
man's  presence,  —  the  embarrassment  of  a 
generous  enemy  in  view  of  the  humiliation 
of  a  fallen  foe.  She  knew  not  what  to  say. 
After  what  she  had  done,  any  expression  of 
regret  would  have  been  a  mere  mockery, 
and  yet  it  seemed  unkind  to  hear  his  con- 
fession of  poverty,  and  make  no  answer . 

She  was  relieved  of  her  difficulty  sooner 
than  she  expected,  for  presently  he  turned 
away  with  a  careless  wave  of  the  hand, 
saying :  — 

"  I  must  go  in  now  and  dress  for  dinner, 
or  I  shall  not  be  ready  with  my  congratula- 
tions after  all.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  again  before  long." 

He  raised  his  hat  with  an  easy  politeness, 
which  showed  him  to  have  entirely  regained 
his  self-possession,  and  which  was  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  conscious  awkwardness  of 
Kathleen,  and,  before  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered  herself  to  speak,  went  on  his 
way  with  as  assured  a  step  as  though  he 
were  still  treading  on  his  own  heritage. 
One  would  have  thought  he  had  forgotten 
the  change  in  his  fortunes,  or,  remembering 
it,  did  not  care  about  it. 

And  yet  he  did  remember  it,  and  did  care 
about  it,  too,  a  little,  as  Kathleen  would  have 
understood  could  she  have  seen  the  half- 
bitter,  half-sad  expression  of  his  face  as  he 
turned  away.  He  knew  he  could  not  mend 
matters  by  being  down-hearted,  but  he  was 
not  so  unlike  other  people  as  not  to  wish 
that  things  had  turned  out  very  differently. 
As  he  looked  up  at  the  old  house  which  had 
been  his  home  since  boyhood,  and  which  so 
soon  was  to  know  him  no  longer,  he  was 
near  drawing  a  heavy  sigh,  and  it  required 
all  his  philosophy  —  that  cynical  philosophy 
so  repugnant  to  Kathleen  —  to  convert  the 
sigh  into  a  whistle. 

Kathleen  looked  after  him  with  a  sense 
of  some  slight  compunction,  mixed  with  a 
kind  of  involuntary  respect.  He  was  really 
bearing  it  uncommonly  well,  there  was  no 
denying;  and  it  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
hard  thing  to  bear  when  one  came  to  think 
of  it.  And  so  he  was  going  to  India, — 
who  would  have  supposed  it?  Going  to 
India  to  work,  —  to  get  his  living,  as  he  had 
said.  What  a  change  for  him  after  the 
luxurious,  sybarite  life  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to !  He  was  not  going  to  marry 
that  rich  Miss  Lambert,  then,  as  his  uncle 
had  wished,  —  that  pattern  of  conventional 
propriety,  whom  he  had  made  such  a  fuss 
about?  Well,  it  was  almost  a  pity  he  was 
not ;  it  would  have  been  nice  to  think  of  his 
being  provided  for.  But  he  had  done  quite 
right  of  course ;  one  must  think  all  the  bet- 
ter of  him  indeed  for  not  having  chosen  to 
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marry  for  money.  And  so  ke  was  actually 
<ro'ms  to  India  to  work  for  his  living,  — 
Soing  to  leave  the  white  cliffs  of  England, 
and  the  old  trees  of  Northington  'Park  far 
behind  him,  perhaps  forever,  who  could 
tell?  Really  one  could  not  help  being 
sorry  for  him.  But  then  why  had  he  be- 
haved so  badly  to  George?  Why  had  he 
tried  so  long  to  keep  him  out  of  his  rights, 
and  said  such  things  of  him  ?  —Oh,  horrible ! 
What  a  wicked,  monstrous  calumny !  Dear, 
dear  George ! 

And  then  she  fell  to  thinking  about 
George  and  his  impending  arrival,  and  once 
more  every  thing  else  became  a  blank  to  her. 

She  was  roused  from  her  revery  by  the 
sound  of  voices  coming  through  the  open 
window  of  the  drawing-room,  and,  bethink- 
ing herself  that  one  of  them  was  probably 
old  Mr.  Northington's,  hastened  back  into 
the  room.  Here,  as  she  expected,  she  found 
the  old  man,  who  had  just  entered  and  was 
eagerly  inquiring  after  her  from  Miss 
Thome. 

He  was  as  delighted  as  ever  to  see  her,  or 
even  more  delighted  than  ever,  for  he  was  in 
a  state  of  excitement  and  impatience  only 
equalled  by  her  own,  and  knew  that  in  her  so- 
ciety he  might  give  vent  to  his  feelings  with 
a  full  assurance  of  finding  sympathy.  Hardly 
was  the  first  salutation  over  when  he  began 
to  expatiate  on  the  subject  dearest  to  his 
heart. 

"He  may  be  here  any  minute  now,  my 
dear ;  the  train  was  to  arrive  at  Brentworth 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  and  the  bays 
can  trot  famously  when  they  choose.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  meeting  him,  I 
think ;  the  carriage  was  sent  off  in  good 
time,  —  an  hour  ago  and  more.  O  my  dear, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel  now  that  the 
time  is  so  near !  If  he  is  like  his  poor  father, 

—  Of  course  I  hope  that  he  will  be,  and  yet 
I  hardly  know  how  I  shall  bear  it." 

He  became  so  much  agitated  at  the  idea 
that  Kathleen  was  almost  alarmed,  and  put 
her  hand  lovingly  in  his  as  she  answered :  — 

"Dear  Mr.  Northington,  you  will  get 
used  to  it  in  time." 

"  Oh,  yes !  in  time,  but  just  at  first  you 
see.  Oh,  try  to  prepare  me  for  it ;  try  to 
tell  me  what  he  is  like.  He  is  fair,  I  know, 

—  different  from  my  poor  Mortimer  there. 
But  very  handsome,you  told  me,—  is  he  not  ? 
Oh,  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  likeness." 

"  Ah,  very  handsome,"  pensively  sighed 
Kathleen,  lost  in  mental  contemplation  of 
the  image  which  she  cherished  in  her  heart 
of  hearts.  "  A  bright,  sunny  complexion, 
and  light  chestnut  hair  tinged  with  gold,  — 
and  at  the  same  time  so  refined  and  intel- 
lectual-looking." 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  the  old  man,  eagerly, 
"just  like  my  Mortimer.  I  wish  they  had 
thought  of  calling  this  one  Mortimer  too, 
by  the  way ;  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  better  as 
it  is.  Go  on,  my  dear.  Very  intellectual- 
looking,  you  say  ?  With  a  clear,  high  white 
forehead?" 

"Ah,  yes!  "  cried  Kathleen,  clasping  her 
hands,  — «  a  noble,  lofty  brow,  and  with 
something  so  grand  and  imperial  about  it. 


And  then  the  eyes,  —  so  keen  and  searching, 
and  yet  burning  with  such  a  pure,  steady, 
serene  light,  —  I  never  saw  such  eyes  in  my 
life." 

"  Dark,  are  they?  —  like  Mortimer's.  Oh, 
how  shall  I  have  strength  to  go  through 
it?" 

"  No,  not  dark,  but  a  beautiful  deep  blue, 

—  such  as  you  may  see  when  the  sky  is 
breaking  after  a  storm.    But  their  expres- 
sion,—  oh,  that  I  cannot  depict  to  you. 
An  expression  that  seems  to  haunt   you 
when  you  have  once  seen  it,  —  so  earnest 
and  full  of  soul,  so  tender  and  yet  so  com- 
manding." 

"His  father's  exactly!"  exclaimed  the 
trembling  listener.  "  O  Kathleen,  when 
you  speak  of  him  I  could  imagine  you  were 
describing  my  dear  son.  And  he  is  tall,  is 
he  not?  A  fine,  upright,  manly  figure ?  " 

"  A  grand-looking  figure,"  replied  Kath- 
leen, with  energy.  "  Graceful  and  elegant, 
and  yet  giving  the  idea  of  so  much  strength, 

—  so  much  majesty,  I  may  say." 

"What  shall  I  do?"  cried  the  old  man, 
hoarsely.  "  It  will  be  as  if  my  son  was 
coming  back  to  me  from  the  grave.  How 
shall  I  bear  it?" 

He  fell  into  a  violent  tremor  as  he  spoke, 
and  was  altogether  so  much  overcome  that 
even  Miss  Thorne,  who  had  been  sitting 
listening  to  Kathleen's  description  in  un- 
sympathizing  astonishment,  could  not  for- 
bear looking  at  him  with  some  solicitude. 

All  at  once  he  became  deadly  pale,  and 
held  up  his  hand  as  though  to  enjoin 
silence. 

"  Hush,  I  hear  wheels,"  he  murmured. 

Kathleen  listened  and  turned  pale  too. 
She  also  heard  the  sounds  of  wheels  com- 
ing from  the  other  side  of  the  house  in  the 
direction  of  the  avenue,  and  knew  that  her 
George  must  be  at  hand.  She  was  like  to 
faint  with  excess  of  joy. 

The  s^ouud  came  nearer  and  nearer  till 
the  eager  listeners  knew  that  it  must  be 
close  to  the  house,  then  ceased,  and  was 
followed  by  a  noise  as  of  horses  impatiently 
pawing  the  ground.  They  could  not  see 
any  thing  from  that  room,  but  they  were 
aware  that  a  carriage  had  drawn  up  at  the 
front  door ;  and  presently  came  a  scuffling 
of  footsteps  in  the  hall,  as  of  servants  hast- 
ening to  admit  and  welcome  a  new-comer. 

With  a  great  effort  the  old  man  rose 
staggering  to  his  feet  and  went  out.  Kath- 
leen rose  too  and  attempted  to  follow,  but 
could  not.  The  excitement  in  which  she  had 
lived  for  weeks  past  culminated  in  that  mo- 
ment, and  her  heart  beat  so  that  she  could 
not  move, — could  hardly  see  or  hear 
through  the  mist  that  seemed  to  envelop 
her  senses.  Like  a  statue  she  stood,  —  with 
all  her  faculties  as  it  were  benumbed,  con- 
scious of  nothing  save  of  joy  ineffable. 

There  was  a  confused  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  hall,  of  which  in  her  agitation  she 
could  distinguish  none,  followed  by  a  mo- 
mentary pause.  Presently  she  was  aware 
of  two  figures  entering  the  room,  and  amid 
the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  her  pulses 
heard  a  voice  like  the  old  man's  saying :  — 
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"  There  she  is,  George,  —  my  grand- 
daughter and  your  wife.  Go  up  and  kiss 
her,  she  is  all  your  own  now." 

Then  through  the  vaporous  cloud  which 
floated  before  her  eyes  she  saw  one  of  the 
figures  come  forward  in  her  direction,  and, 
ere  she  could  discern  more,  felt  an  arm  put 
round  her  waist  and  a  kiss  imprinted  on  her 
cheek.  At  last,  at  last,  the  long  waited  hour 
had  come,  and  her  George,  her  lover,  her 
deliverer,  her  hero,  was  restored  to  her 
side,  never  to  be  parted  from  her 
more.  Thrice-blessed  realization  of  bles- 
sed dreams ! 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A  NEARER  VIEW. 

THE  first  rapturous  moment  was  over, 
but  the  confusion  of  her  faculties  still  con- 
tinued. There  was  a  dimness  in  her  eyes 
which  prevented  her  from  distinguishing 
any  object  clearly,  and  her  brain  was  in  a 
whirl  which  made  her  insensible  to  all 
things  save  the  fact  that  her  George  was  in 
her  presence  standing  close  to  her  side.  At 
last  a  voice  fell  upon  her  ear,  saying :  — 

"  How  am  I  to  express  my  sentiments  on 
so  auspicious  an  occasion?  O  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  or  rather  I  should  say  Kathleen, 
how  fortunate  an  individual  do  I  deem  my- 
self! " 

She  knew  that  the  voice  was  George's, 
and  its  sound  had  a  strange  effect  on  her, 
recalling  her  to  herself  as  nothing  else 
could  have  done,  and  dissipating  as  if  by 
magic  the  tumult  of  her  senses.  The  haze 
seemed  to  roll  like  a  curtain  from  before 
her  eyes,  and,  turning  them  toward  the 
figure  beside  her,  she  saw  and  recognized 
her  George. 

She  recognized  him,  —  that  is  to  say  she 
knew  it  was  he,  and  would  have  known  it 
had  she  been  called  to  identify  him  among  a 
thousand.  -  And  yet  somehow  in  recognizing 
him  she  was  surprised,  almost  as  though  he 
had  been  somebody  altogether  different 
from  himself.  She  knew  it  was  George,  the 
same  with  whom  she  had  exchanged  rings 
in  sign  of  solemn  troth-plighting,  the  same 
whom  she  had  seen  almost  driven  from  her 
presence  by  the  harshness  of  her  relatives, 
and  yet  somehow  she  was  surprised.  And, 
curiously  enough,  the  effect  of  her  surprise 
was  not  to  increase  her  agitation,  but  sud- 
denly to  calm  and  subdue  it.  She  became 
all  at  once  wonderfully  composed  and  tran- 
quil, and  almost  at  a  moment's  notice  her 
heart  resumed  something  like  its  ordinary 
pulsations.  Strange  how  soothing  an  in- 
fluence the  beloved  presence  may  exercise 
on  our  emotions  even  when  at  their  wild- 
est ;  and  so  indeed  Kathleen  could  not  help 
thinking. 

A  short  pause  ensued,  for  George  had 
fired  on"  the  little  speech  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  knew  not  what  more  to  say. 
But  he  filled  up  the  silence  very  gracefully 
by  smiling  significantly  and  laying  his  hand 
011  his  heart;  and  when  he  thought  he  had 


thus  given  sufficient  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings, he  turned  away  with  some  sense  of 
relief  to  make  his  obeisances  to  Miss  Thorne. 

"  How  do  you  do,  madam?  I  hope  I  see 
you  well  on  this  auspicious  day.  Ah !  how 
little  did  I  think  that  we  should  ever  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  thus,  beneath  the 
roof  of  my  respected  grandfather." 

To  which  Miss  Thorne  replied  very  gra- 
ciously ;  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world  con- 
descendingly, perhaps,  but  still  cordially 
enough  to  show  that  she  quite  appreciated 
the  advantages  of  the  young  man's  new 
position. 

Meanwhile  Kathleen,  feeling  it  awkward  to 
remain  standing,  had  found  a  chair  for  her- 
self, and  was  now  sitting  watching  the 
movements  of  her  betrothed,  with  an  ab- 
sence of  flurry  which  was  in  such  contrast 
to  her  previous  excitement  that  she  could 
not  help  noticing  it  with  surprise.  But  the 
truth  is,  as  she  explained  to  herself,  no 
mortal  has  more  than  a  certain  capacity  for 
happiness,  beyond  which  all  must  necessa- 
rily be  waste  and  overflow,  and  she  had 
filled  the  measure  of  joy  so  full  by.  anticipa- 
tion that  she  could  pile  it  no  higher  now. 
The  storm  of  emotion  had  spent  itself  du- 
ring the  period  of  waiting  and  suspense, 
and  now  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
bask  in  the  soft  sunshine  of  assured  bliss. 

She  raised  her  eyes  toward  old  Mr. 
Northington,  and  saw  with  satisfaction  that 
his  experiences  were  apparently.of  the  same 
kind  as  her  own.  The  storm  was  over  with 
him  too,  and  he  was  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine,—  that  is  to  say,  sitting  comfortably 
in  his  easy-chair,  looking  very  pale  and 
worn  certainly,  but  wonderfully  tranquil 
considering  the  wild  agitation  which  had 
possessed  him  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
which  Kathleen  had  almost  feared  that 
George's  arrival  might  increase  to  a  dan- 
gerous extent.  There  was  hardly  any  ap- 
pearance of  agitation  in  his  face  now ;  noth- 
ing but  an  expression  of  gentle,  benevolent 
kindness,  and  his  voice  scarcely  shook  even 
when  he  turned  toward  his  grandson  to 
say :  — 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  George,  pray,  and 
remember  that  the  more  you  make  yourself 
at  home  the  better  you  will  please  me.  This 
is  your  home  now,  and  I  hope  it  will  prove 
a  very  happy  one." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  said  George, 
seating  himself  with  some  little  awkward- 
ness. "And  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  at  finding  myself  so  highly  favored." 
"  No,  no  —  thanks,"  said  the  old  man,  hast- 
ily; "it  is  only  your  right.  You  are  my 
son's  son,  you  know,  my  only  son's  son." 

He  heaved  a  little  involuntary  sigh  as  he 
spoke,  and  Kathleen  could  not  forbear  look- 
ing- at  him  and  wondering  what  the  sigh 
meant.  It  came  from  the  fullness  of  his  joy, 
no  doubt  —  oh!  of  course  from  the  fullness 
of  his  joy.  At  all  events  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  like  —  like  —  like  disap- 
pointment, surely !  Oh,  no !  that  was  im- 
possible",—  disappointment  with  a  grandson 
such  as  George !  And  yet  she  would  very 
much  like  to  know  what  he  was  thinking  of; 
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whether  he  was  in  the  smallest  degree  less 
delighted  than  he  expected  to  be ;  whether 
he  in  the  smallest  degree  accused  her  in  his 
own  mind  of  exaggeration  in  the  descrip- 
tion which  she  had  endeavored  to  give 
him.  Certainly  from  what  she  had  said  he 
might  have  expected  somebody  a  trifle  taller 
and  a  shade  more  commanding  in  figure, 
though  he  could  not  say  he  had  been  much 
deceived  either,  for  the  height  was  quite 
up  to  the  average,  and  the  figure  was 
really  a  very  good  one.  And  then  when 
she  came  to  think  of  it,  she  had  perhaps 
given  him  a  slightly  mistaken  impres- 
sion of  the  forehead,  for,  though  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned,  she  noticed 
now  that  the  appearance  of  loftiness  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  hair  being 
brushed  back  from  the  temples,  and  not  al- 
together to  the  shape  of  the  head.  She  had 
perhaps  said  a  little  too  much,  also,  about 
the  peculiar  color  and  expression  of  the 
eyes ;  but  then  to  be  sure  on  that  point  it 
was  impossible  to  judge  just  now;  it  was 
only  natural  that  they  should  be  a  little 
heavy  and  dull-looking  after  so  long  a  jour- 
ney. The  same  might  be  said  of  the  hair ; 
it  was  impossible  but  that  the  dust  of  the 
road  should  have  dimmed  the  rich  golden 
hues  that  had  so  impressed  themselves  on 
her  mind's  eye.  As  for  disapointment,  it 
was  out  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  could  be  so  unreasonable.  Disappoint- 
ed with  that  honest,  manly  countenance,  in- 
stinct with  courage  and  generosity  —  disap- 
pointed with  that  unassuming  simple  bear- 
ing, index  of  a  character  unconscious  of  its 
own  modest  worth !  How  much  more  real 
dignity  in  such  a  bearing  than  in  all  the  su- 
percilious patrician  airsln  the  world !  No, 
no,  it  was  impossible,  uttterly  impossible, 
that  Mr.  Northington  should  feel  disap- 
pointed, —  as  impossible  as  that  she  should 
feel  disappointed  herself. 

While  Kathleen  had  been  thus  giving  way 
to  the  course  of  her  reflections,  stealing  a 
glance  by  turns,  first  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Northington,  and  then  of  her  George,  the 
old  man  had  been  doing  his  best  to  keep  up 
a  conversation  with  the  new-comer. 

"  You  don't  know  how  I  have  been  looking 
forward  to  this  meeting,  George." 

"  And  so  have  I,  sir,  I'm  sure,  ever  since 
receiving  your  kind  invite." 

"I  behaved  very  harshly  to  your  dear 
father,  — at  one  time  of  his  life,  at  least." 

"  Don't  mention  it,  sir." 

"  But  I  will  try  to  make  it  up  toward  his 
son.  Every  thing  I  have  is  yours,  George, 
remember  that,  except  a  little  trifle  of  money 
that  I  have  set  apart  for  poor  Hugo,  —  very 
little  it  is,  poor  fellow  "  (here  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  sighed  again,  as  George  thought  very 
unnecessarily).  "  But  as  for  the  estate  and 
every  thing  on  it,  all  belongs  to  you,  and 
your  wishes  concerning  it  shall  be  respected 
as  though  you  were  master  already." 

George  had  not  been  over  well  pleased  at 
the  idea  of  a  slice  being  taken  out  of  his 
rightful  inheritance  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
ceited swell  who  had  surely  been  standing 
in  other  men's  shoes  quite  long  enough ;  but 


the  last  words  sounded  so  gratefully  in  his 
ears  as  quite  to  restore  him  to  equanimity. 
He  glanced  round  the  room  and  at  the  park 
trees  visible  through  the  windows,  and  ex- 
panded with  pride  and  pleasure.  It  was  so 
delicious  to  feel  himself  virtually  monarch 
of  all  he  surveyed,  —  and  this  in  spite  of  a 
certain  feeling  of  shyness  and  constraint 
which  weighed  upon  him. 

"  O  sir,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you 
for  so  many  esteemed  favors.  But  I  will 
do  my  best  to  give  every  satisfaction." 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far 
when  the  door  opened,  and  another  member 
of  the  approaching  family  dinner-party 
made  his  appearance,  cutting  short  George's 
further  acknowledgments,  and  rousing 
Kathleen  from  her  meditations. 

She  looked  toward  the  door  with  some 
curiosity,  and  saw,  as  she  had  expected, 
Hugo.  He  was  bearing  himself  very  well 
under  his  misfortune,  certainly.  She  could 
not  but  understand  that  the  moment  must 
be  a  particularly  trying  one  for  him,  and  yet 
she  had  never  seen  him  enter  with  a  firmer 
step  or  with  an  air  of  more  complete  self- 
possession.  Really  it  must  be  said  that  he 
had  very  great  strength  of  mind. 

He  went  up  straight  to  George,  and,  as 
the  eyes  of  the  two  men  met,  Kathleen 
watched  Hugo's  face  with  a  jealous,  almost 
apprehensive,  vigilance,  recollecting  the 
verdict  he  had  once  dared  to  pronounce  on 
her  betrothed,  and  half  expecting  to  see  it 
re-expressed  in  the  old,  sneering  look  which 
she  so  well  remembered.  But  no  —  now 
that  he  was  defeated  he  was  apparently  go- 
ing to  bear  his  defeat  with  a  good  grace. 
He  held  out  his  hand  with  perfect  frankness, 
and,  speaking  for  once  without  any  sneer 
either  in  his  face  or  voice,  said,  cordially :  — 

"I  have  to  offer  you  my  best  congratula- 
tions. Our  interests  have  been  opposed 
hitherto,  but  now  that  the  thing  is  settled, 
I  hope  we  shall  be  friends,  as  relations 
ought  to  be." 

She  was  so  relieved  to  find  him  taking 
matters  in  this  spirit  that  she  felt  positive- 
ly grateful,  almost  as  though  he  had  re- 
frained from  dealing  a  blow  which  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  inflict.  She  looked  eagerly 
toward  George,  never  doubting  that  he 
would  be  as  much  pleased  with  this  tender- 
ing of  the  olive-branch  as  she  was  herself. 

But  George  only  held  out  two  fingers  very 
gingerly.  The  appearance  of  Hugo  —  the 
man  who  had  so  long  tried  to  keep  him  out 
of  his  rights,  and  who,  it  seemed,  was  still 
to  be  allowed  to  nibble  at  his  inheritance  — 
had  fairly  roused  him  out  of  his  shyness, 
and  he  determined  to  let  the  fellow  see  that 
he  was  not  one  to  be  come  over  in  this 
style. 

"  You  were  not  very  anxious  to  have  me 
for  a  relation  a  little  while  ago,  I  think. 
But  I  was  a  poor  relation  then  —  he !  he !  — 
and  some  parties  don't  care  much  for  their 
poor  relations,  do  they?  But  times  have 
changed  now,  eh?  —  tables  turned,  as  the 
saying  is." 

Kathleen  was  dreadfully  vexed,  —  put  to 
positive  pain  indeed,  almost  as  if  she  her- 
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self  had  been  the  person  whose  sensibilities 
the  words  were  calculated  to  wound.  How 
could  George  say  any  thing  so  cutting  and 
unkind,  even  in  joke?  Just  when  the  poor 
fellow  was  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles  — 
how  his  feelings  must  be  hurt  by  such  a 
speech !  He  had  taken  it  very  well,  turning 
away  as  though  he  had  not  heard  it ;  but  for 
all  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  spok- 
en. Though  she  must  not  be  unjust  to 
George,  of  course ;  he  had  received  a  great 
deal  of  provocation  —  poor  George !  Who 
knew  what  horrid,  jeering  things  might  have 
been  said  to  him  during  that  interview  with 
Hugo  a  few  months  back?  must  have  been 
said  indeed,  or  this  never  would  have  hap- 
pened. Yet  for  her  sake  he  must  learn  to 
forget  and  forgive. 

She  was  still  under  the  painful  impression 
which  this  incident  had  caused  her,  and  in 
momentary  terror  of  something  being  said 
which  might  inflict  a  new  wound  on  Hugo's 
feelings,  when  to  her  great  relief  the  danger 
was  averted  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant,  to 
announce  that  dinner  was  ready. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

NEARER    STILL. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  fell  to  George's 
share  to  escort  Kathleen  to  the  dining-room, 
and  in  spite  of  her  natural  flurry  at  finding 
her  arm  linked  in  that  of  her  beloved,  she 
availed  herself  of  the  opportunity  to  whis- 
per, as  they  were  crossing  the  hall :  — 

"  Please  try  not  to  say  any  thing  to  hurt 
that  poor  Mr.  Hugo's  feelings.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  has  lost  every  thing  he  had 
been  looking  forward  to,  —  poor  fellow,  it 
must  be  very  hard  for  him." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  suppose  it  must,"  said 
George,  pulling  out  his  whisker  with  his 
disengaged  hand.  "  But  it  wasn't  our  fault 
he  was  looking  forward  to  it,  eh  ?  It  will 
be  a  good  lesson  to  him  not  to  count  his 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched  —  he !  he !  " 

He  sniggered  and  looked  in  her  face  for 
approbation,  and  she  forced  herself  to  smile 
too,  just  to  let  him  see  she  understood  that 
the  apparent  ill-nature  of  the  speech  was 
all  in  fun.  But  though  she  told  herself  that 
nothing  more  than  a  joke  was  intended,  the 
words  rather  jarred  on  her  feelings  notwith- 
standing. Somehow  she  did1  not  think  the 
subject  altogether  a  fit  one  for  jesting. 
Poor  Hugo ! 

The  party  sat  down  to  dinner,  Mr.  North- 
ington  presiding  at  one  end  of  the  table, 
and  Miss  Thome  at  the  other,  while  the  be- 
trothed pair  were  placed  together  with 
nobody  opposite  them  but  Hugo-.  Of  course 
Kathleen  felt  that  she  was  the  happiest  of 
the  happy  as  she  found  herself  in  such  close 
proximity  to  her  heart's  idol ;  and  yet,  as 
human  nature  must  always  have  something 
to  wish  for,  she  was  conscious  of  wishing 
that  Hugo  had  been  sitting  anywhere  but 
whore  he  was,  just  where  he  could  com- 
mand a  front  view  of  her  George.  For  she 
II 


knew  that  Hugo  could  not  be  expected  to  re- 
gard his  successful  rival  with  friendly  eyes, 
and  as  she  took  her  place  at  the  table  it  had 
suddenly  flashed  across  her  memory  that, 
on  the  only  former  occasion"  on  which  she 
had  sat  down  to  dinner  with  George,  she 
had  seen  him  eat  with  his  knife.  She  had 
forgotten  all  about  it  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  but  the  fact  was  indubitable  never- 
theless, and  she  quailed  within  herself  as 
she  thought  of  the  possibility  that  the  habit 
might  still  have  been  retained. 

The  first  helping  was  served  round,  and, 
not  without  a  certain  anxiety,  she  stole  a 
side-glance  at  her  betrothed.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  raising  a  morsel  to  his  mouth  on 
the  point  of  his  knife,  and  her  heart  sank 
within  her.  Not  of  course  from  any  foolish 
prejudice  of  her  own;  she  would  have  de- 
spised herself  if  she  could  have  allowed  any 
paltry  trick  of  social  custom  to  weigh  an  in- 
stant in  the  balance  against  that  inner  worth, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  only  quality  that 
really  adorns  a  man.  But  she  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  others,  and,  least  of  all, 
Hugo,  passing  disparaging  remarks  on  her 
George  for  what  they  might  choose  to  call 
defects  of  breeding.  So  much  pained  was 
she  by  the  idea,  that  she  did  not  like  even 
to  raise  her  eyes  toward  Hugo  to  see  if  he 
was  looking. 

She  was  presently  relieved  by  the  voice 
of  old  Mr.  Northington,  who,  observing  that 
all  present  were  more  or  less  constrained 
by  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  endeavored 
to  set  them  at  ease  by  getting  up  a  little 
conversation. 

"  Well,  George,  this  is  your  first  dinner 
at  home,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  it." 

"Thank  you.  sir,"  said  George,  swallow- 
ing down  a  mouthful  in  great  haste.  "  I'm 
doing  so,  I'm  sure." 

This  was  to  a  great  extent  true,  for 
though  he  suffered  a  good  deal  from  dilem- 
mas and  perplexities  of  the  same  kind  which 
had  tormented  him  at  that  memorable  din- 
ner at  154  Marine  Parade,  still  he  felt  from 
his  position  in  some  sort  raise'd  above  them. 
His  napkin  kept  slipping  from  his  knees 
now  as  then,  and  he  had  the  same  embar- 
rassment in  making  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
dishes  to  accept  or  refuse ;  but  he  did  not 
feel  nearly  so  much  afraid  as  on  the  former 
occasion  of  his  difficulties  being  observed 
by  the  servant  in  attendance.  The  poor 
devil  was  in  his  power,  might  be  turned  off 
at  a  moment's  notice  if  he  chose,  and  under 
such  circumstances  was  not  likely  to  be 
thinking  so  much  of  criticising  his  young 
master  as  of  how  to  secure  his  favorable 
notice.  And  then,  for  the  same  reason  that 
George  did  not  find  himself  overawed  by 
the  servant,  he  did  not  find  himself  over- 
awed by  the  grandeur  of  his  material 
surroundings.  He  had  a  feeling  of  proprie- 
torship in  all  that  he  saw,  which  made 
every  thing  appear  comparatively  ordinary 
and  matter-of-course.  Not  only  this,  he 
was  on  recognized  terms  of  equality  with 
every  one  at  the  table.  He  felt  a  little  ner- 
vous indeed  with  old  Mr.  Northington  and 
the  ladies,  but  for  all  that  old  Mr.  Northing- 
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ton  was  his  grandfather,  and  Kathleen  was 
his  promised  wife.  And  even  if  he  still 
stood  slightly  in  awe  of  these,  he  enjoyed  a 
delicious  sense  of  superiority  over  Hugo. 
The  others  were  entitled  to  his  respect,  and 
he  might  naturally  be  a  little  embarrassed 
in  their  company,  but  Hugo  and  himself  had 
been  already  weighed  in  the  scale  with  each 
other,  and  Hugo  had  kicked  the  beam.  So, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  quite  true  that  George 
was  enjoying  himself. 

"  Be'sure  you  call  for  whatever  you  want, 
George,"  continued  his  grandfather.  "Re- 
member, you  cannot  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  by  showing  that  you  consider  yourself 
in  your  own  home." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I  will,  as  you  are  so 
kind." 

"  I  hope  so.  By  the  way,  what  was  all 
that  nonsense  you  wrote  about  having  to  go 
back  again  to  business  in  order  to  finish  a 
quarter?  We  must  not  have  any  thing  of 
the  kind,  my  clear  boy.  You  are  settled  at 
home,  and  home  can't  spare  you." 

"  You  are  very  good,  sir,"  said  George, 
fumbling  rather  uneasily  with  his  bread 
meanwhile.  "But  —  but  I  must  go  back, 
if  you  please.  I  was  only  to  get  a  fort- 
night's holiday,  and  they  will  be  up  on  the 
30th.  Eumney  is  such  a.  very  particular 
chap,  you  see." 

"Oh!  but  he  won't  be  particular  if  you 
explain  the  circumstances.  Tell  him  your 
grandfather  will  not  give  you  up." 

"  It  is  no  use,  sir ;  I  have  explained  every 
thing  to  him  already,  and  he  says  I  must  go 
back  for  three  months.  It's  his  right,  you 
know,  sir,  and  he  is  one  of  those  parties 
that  always  stick  by  their  rights." 

"It  is  the  most  unreasonable  thing  lever 
heard  of  in  my  life.  What!  if  I  am  ready 
to  pay  any  amount  in  the  way  of  forfeit- 
money!  I'll  tell  you  what,  George,  I'll 
write  to  him  myself,  and  ask  it  as  a  partic- 
ular favor." 

"And  I  will  get  my  uncle  to  write  too," 
said  Kathleen.  "  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Rum- 
ney  won't  refuse  any  thing  to  such  an  old 
friend." 

"Oh  no!  don't  think  of  such  a  thing, 
please,"  said  George,  eagerly,  —  so  eagerly 
indeed  that  all  of  a  sudden  he  got  quite 
flushed.  "I  — I  would  rather  go  back, 
really  and  truly  I  would.  I  —  I  promised, 
you  know,  and  I'd  sooner  any  thing  than 
break  my  word." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear  boy;  that  is  being 
too  particular." 

"But  it  would  make  me  quite  unhappy, 
sir,  —  indeed  it  would,"  said  George,  almost 
imploringly.  "  I  have  set  my  heart  on 
working  out  every  thing  fair  and  honora- 
ble, and  I  should  be  quite  miserable  not  to, 
'pon  my  word  I  should.  The  —  the  fact  is, 
you  see,  I  was  always  so  particular  fond  of 
business,  and  couldn't  abide  to  skulk  from 
it  like,  just  at  the  last.  So  you  won't  ask 
me,  if  you  please,  sir." 

As  Kathleen  heard,  she  could  not  forbear 
glancing  toward  the  speaker  with  a  look 
of  admiring  approbation.  What  a  noble, 
honorable  sentiment  was  here,  —  expressed 


maybe  in  somewhat  homely  language,  but 
yet  how  noble  and  how  honorable!  Ah! 
how  infinitely  preferable  was  a  man  like 
this  to  a  smooth-spoken  worldling,  who 
could  spin  nicely  turned  phrases  by  the 
hour  without  once  striking  out  a  spark  of 
just  and  generous  feeling!  As  she  looked 
at  the  open,  manly  countenance,  all  aglow 
with  honest  love  of  work,  she  felt  that  not 
for  the  world  would  she  stand  between  him 
and  the  performance  of  what  he  deemed  to 
be  his  duty.  He  should  go,  and  not  even 
in  her  own  mind  would  she  murmur  at  his 
absence. 

Apparently  old  Mr.  Northington's  feelings 
were  something  the  same  as  her  own,  for, 
with  a  gentle  smile  at  the  young  man's  en- 
thusiasm, he  answered :  — 

"It  shall  be  just  as  you  like,  my  dear 
George.  I  could  not  think  of  opposing  you 
in  a  matter  on  which  you  feel  so  strongly, 
and  if  you  still  want  to  leave  us  when  the 
30th  comes,  you  shall.  Though  of  course 
we  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  he  added, 
hastily. 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  it  can't  be  helped, 
you  know.  Duty  first  and  pleasure  after- 
wards, they  say." 

"  Just  so.  But  I  had  no  idea  you  were 
so  much  a  man  of  business  as  this,  George. 
It  really  does  you  great  credit." 

"Very  great  credit  indeed,"  murmured 
Miss  Thorne. 

"  Oh !  it  comes  quite  natural  to  me,"  said 
George,  recovering  from  his  embarrassment 
under  the  influence  of  such  general  appro- 
bation, and  almost  beginning  to  persuade 
himself  that  his  desire  to  return  to  work, 
really  argued  an  uncommon  amount  of 
energy  and  perseverance.  "  I  always  was 
a  dab  at  figures,  and  such  like.  It's  a  gift, 
I  suppose." 

"Indeed  it  is,"  8aid  Mr.  Northington. 
"  How  Messrs.  Rumney  will  miss  you,  to  be 
sure ! " 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  they  did," 
said  George,  with  an  assumption  of  much 
modesty.  "But  the  best  of  friends  must 
part,  you  know." 

"  We  shall  need  to  try  hard  to  make  it  up 
to  you,  George, "went  on  the  old  man,  smil- 
ing. "  I  am  afraid  you  are  almost  fonder  of 
your  office  than  you  are  of  us." 

"Fond  of  it  indeed,  —  a  poking,  musty 
hole ! "  ejaculated  George.  "  At  least  when 
I  say  that,"  he  added,  recollecting  himself, 
"  of  course  I  mean  I  have  been  very  happy 
in  it." 

"  Oh !  with  your  taste  for  business  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  that.  And  then  I 
suppose  you  like,  living  in  London;  most 
young  men  do  nowadays." 

"  Well,  I  am  rather  partial  to  it,  certain- 
ly. A  very  gay  metropolis  is  London,  —  is  it 
not,  sir?" 

"  Very  gay,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  still 
doing  his  best,  though  perhaps  with  a  little 
effort,  to  keep  the  conversation  going. 
"Let  me  see,  what  part  did  you  live  in? 
I  have  such  a  bad  memory  now  for  that 
kind  of  thing." 

"I  resided  in  Islington,  sir, '  said  George, 
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feeling  a  little  ashamed  at  having  to  make 
the  admission.  "Not  a  very  swell  locality, 
of  course,  but  very  handy  for  the  city, 
and  exceedingly  salubrious.  I  had  apart- 
ments in  Bloomsbury  at  first,  and  certainly 
the  neighborhood  is  much  more  genteel, 
but  the  fact  is  I  couldn't  get  on  with  my 
landlady.  Landladies  are  noted  for  having 
bad  tempers,  aint  they,  sir?  And  their  cats 
are  noted  for  drinking  the  milk,  eh?  he! 
he !  Of  course  you  know  what  I  mean,  sir, 
—  a  two-legged  cat,  you  understand.  He ! 
he!" 

Mr.  Northington  laughed  as  heartily  as 
he  could,  and  George,  encouraged  by  the 
effect  of  this  salty,  looked  round  the  table 
for  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. In  doing  so  he  perceived  that  he 
was  the  only  person  with  any  thing  left  on 
his  plate,  and  was  consequently  keeping  all 
the  others  waiting.  A  little  put  out  by  the 
discovery,  he  made  as  much  haste  as  he 
could  to  finish  what  remained,  gracefully 
apologizing  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  am  sure,  but  you 
see  I  have  been  talking  so  much  that  I've 
almost  forgotten  to  take  my  dinner.  No 
man  can  do  two  things  at  once,  they  say. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  — 
I'm  afraid  you  must  think  me  a  shocking 
dilettante."  (He  evidently  thought  dilet- 
tante had  something  to  do  with  dilatory.) 

Kathleen  bit  her  lip.  She  had  indeed  been 
In  discomfort  during  the  whole  of  this  con- 
versation, discomfort  increasing  at  the  lit- 
tle exhibition  of  wit  which  George  had 
thought  so  effective,  and  culminating  with 
his  present  exhibition  of  erudition.  It  was 
not  of  course  that  she  herself  attached  any 
importance  to  these  little  outer  roughnesses 
of  the  diamond ;  no,  indeed,  as  she  kept 
telling  herself  all  the  time,  for  her  own 
part  she  would  really  have  been  refreshed  by 
a  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  so  absolutely 
free  from  all  ordinary  social  affectations 
and  conventionalities.  But  she  could  not 
endure  to  see  her  George  in  the  innocent 
openness  of  his  heart  expose  himself  to  the 
cruel  shafts  of  ridicule  with  which  an  arti- 
ficial and  frivolous  society  never  fails  to 
punish  any  departure  from  cut-and-dry  pre- 
cedent. She  writhed  within  herself  as  she 
thought  of  the  unkind  and  unjust  criticisms 
which  every  second  word  of  that  artless  dis- 
course was  calculated  to  suggest  to  un- 
sympathetic or  hostile  listeners.  That  hor- 
rible Hugo,  —  how  he  must  be  sneering  at 
it  all !  and,  indeed,  she  could  hardly  blame 
him  if  he  was,  for  he  certainly  had  received 
some  little  provocation. 

She  could  not  restrain  her  desire  to  sec 
how  Hugo  was  taking  it,  and  glanced  cau- 
liously  toward  him.  But  he  did  not  seem 
to  be  looking  at  George,  —  rather,  it  ap- 
peared to  her,  at  herself,  and  the  expression 
on  his  face  was  not  so  much  sneering  as 
perplexed.  It  was  as  though  he  were  try- 
ing to  read  a  riddle  that  puzzled  him.  And 
whether  or  not  mortification  had  rendered 
Kathleen  preternaturally  suspicious,  she  al- 
most instantaneously  made  up  her  mind  as 
to  what  the  riddle  was. 


"  He  is  surprised  at  my  choice,  I  sup- 
pose," she  thought  to  herself  as  she  hastily 
withdrew  her  eyes;  "he  does  not  under- 
stand how  any  young  lady  can  be  so  uncon- 
ventional in  her  tastes  as  to  care  for  a  man 
who  is  not  stilted  and  artificial  like  the  rest 
of  them.  I  wonder  what  exactly  he  thinks 
of  me, —  that  I  am  a  very  shocking  creature, 
I  dare  say.  Not,  of  course,  that  it  matters 
what  he  thinks,  only  I  should  rather  like  to 
know.  Well,  at  all  events  he  must  see  that, 
whatever  I  am,  I  am  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  girls.  They  only  look  at 
the  outside  of  things,  and  want  nothing  in 
a  man  except  polish  and  rose-water,  but  I 
look  deeper  — even  he  must  see  that.  It  is 
not  the  veneering  and  gilding  that  /  think  of, 
it  is  enough  for  me  that  my  choice  is  one  of 
Nature's  gentlemen,  one  of  Nature's  —  " 

Here  a  slight  gurgle  from  George,  pro- 
duced by  an  act  of  over-hasty  deglutition, 
interrupted  the  course  of  her  meditations; 
and,  as  so  often  happens  when  the  chain  of 
thought  is  deranged  by  however  trivial  an 
incident,  she  did  not  resume  them  for  the 
present. 

Enlivened  by  occasional  conversation  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  of  which  specimens 
have  already  been  given,  the  dinner  ad- 
vanced toward  its  conclusion,  and  at  length 
arrived  at  the  final  stage  which  precedes  the 
withdrawal  of  the  ladies.  Kathleen  was  not 
sorry,  for,  in  spite  of  her  near  proximity  to 
her  betrothed,  she  had  found  the  meal 
rather  long ;  it  is  always  wearisome  to  sit 
at  the  table  when  one  has  no  appetite,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  day  had  completely 
taken  away  hers.  Just,  however,  as  she 
was  looking  toward  her  aunt  in  expectation 
of  the  signal  for  retiring,  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  voice  of  old  Mr.  Northing- 
ton. 

"  And  now,  as  you  all  know,  it  is  my  way 
to  be  old-fashioned  in  every  thing,  and  I 
must  not  depart  from  it  to-day.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  fill  your  glasses,  if  you  please ; 
I  am  going  to  propose  a  toast." 

He  filled  up  his  own  and  Kathleen's  glass 
as  he  spoke,  not,  however,  with  any  par- 
ticular show  of  eagerness  or  jubilation,  but 
in  a  grave,  mechanical  kind  of  way,  as 
though  he  were  acquitting  himself  of  a  ne- 
cessary task.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
poor  old  man  was  quite  tired  out  with  the 
emotions  he  had  passed  through,  and  that 
not  even  his  grandson's  company  had  power 
for  the  present  to  revive  him. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  every- 
body was  preparing  for  the  toast  and  George 
looked  very  sheepish ;  and  then  Mr.  North- 
ington, speaking  in  rather  slow,  perfunctory 
tones,  said :  — 

"  Here  is  to  my  dear  grandson  George 
Northington,  and  may  he  enjoy  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness  in  hjs  new  home." 

All  looked  toward  the  hero  of  the  day, 
and  raised  their  glasses  to  their  lips, —  even 
Hugo,  who,  as  Kathleen  particularly  ob- 
served, did.houor  to  the  toast  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  any  one.  Eeally  he  was  behaV- 
ing  uncommonly  well. 

It  was  now  time  for  George  to  return 
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thanks,  which  he  did  in  a  mixed  state  of  em- 
barrassment and  elation  that  rather  inter- 
fered with  his  eloquence. 

"My  best  thanks  are  due,  ladies  and 
gents  — ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  mean.  And 
I'm  sure  I  wish  the  same  to  you  and  many 
of  them,  many  happy  returns,  you  know,  of 
—  of  this  auspicious  occasion,  you  know. 
And  so  with  this  I  will  conclude,  wishing  a 
health  to  you,  honored  sir,  and  to  you,  Miss 
St.  Quintin  — Kathleen,  I  mean  — and  to 
you,  madam." 

"And  Mr.  Hugo,"  whispered  Kathleen, 
quickly. 

"Oh,  yes!  certainly,  and  Mr.  Hugo.  I 
don't  wish  to  bear  malice  on  account  of  the 
past,  especially  on  such  — such  an  auspi- 
cious occasion  as  this,  you  know." 

Kathleen  felt  herself  on  the  rack.  What 
possessed  George  that  he  must  be  always 
raking  up  those  old  injuries  ?  He  meant  no 
harm,  of  course,  but  it  was  very  provoking 
of  him  to  be  so  stupid.  What  could  Hugo 
possibly  think,  he  who  had  behaved  so  dif- 
ferently himself  ?  He  had  made  no  allusions 
to  the  past  in  drinking  his  rival's  health. 
What  could  he  think  ? 

At  this  juncture  Miss  Thome  rose  to  re- 
tire to  the  drawing-room,  and  Kathleen  fol- 
lowed gladly,  only  too  happy  to  escape 
Hugo's  further  observation. 

But  it  looked  as  if  she  were  not  going  to 
be  allowed  to  escape  so  easily,  for  to  her 
astonishment  she  and  her  aunt  had  no  soon- 
er entered  the  drawing-room  than  Hugo 
made  his  appearance  there  also. 

"  I  dare  say  my  uncle  will  prefer  to  have 
a  little  quiet  talk  with  his  grandson  this 
first  day,"  he  explained,  in  answer  to  her 
surprised  look.  "And  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  just  now." 

She  made  some  inarticulate  reply,  and 
the4i  came  dead  silence  for  a  minute  or 
two,  Hugo  apparently  looking  for  some- 
thing among  a  heap  of  books  and  papers 
on  a  side-table,  and  Kathleen  watching  in 
nervous  expectation  that  he  was  going 
to  make  some  disparaging  remark  about 
George.  At  last  he  spoke,  but  it  was  only 
to  say :  — 

"  Oh !  here  it  is.  My  Bengalee  grammar, 
Miss  St.  Quintin.  But  I  suppose  you  don't 
take  any  interest  in  any  thing  so  outland- 
ish." 

She  was  very  much  relieved, —  so  much 
relieved  that  for  the  second  time  that  day 
she  felt  grateful  to  Hugo  as  though  for  an 
act  of  forbearance.  How  very  kind  and 
generous  he  was-! 

"Your  Bengalee  grammar?"  she  said, 
forcing  a  smile.  "  It  sounds  very  formida- 
ble, certainly.  And  are  you  really  learning 
Bengalee  ?  " 

"Yes,  really,  and  working  away  very 
hard,  I  can  assure  you.  I  hope  I  shall  be  a 
tolerably  good  hand  at  it  by  the  time  I  get 
out." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

.  She  knew  not  what  else  to  answer  for  a 
moment,—  that  subject  of  his  going  out  to 
India  was  such  a  very  awkward  one  under 
the  circumstances,—  but  presently  she  con- 


trived to  add  something  about  supposing  it 
was  very  difficult. 

"  Oh,  yes !  very  difficult,  but  I  shall  man- 
age it  by  working  hard  enough,  and  I  am 
going  up  stairs  to  work  at  it  now,  if  you  will 
excuse  me.  So  I  may  as  well  say  good- 
evening  at  once,  for  I  am  afraid  I  can't  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again  to-day." 

He  was  already  at  the  door  as  he  spoke, 
and  bowed  to  both  the  ladies  very  pleasant- 
ly- 

"What!  won't  you  wait  to  have  tea?" 
said  Miss  Thome,  compassionately,  and 
Kathleen  felt  quite  obliged  to  her  aunt  for 
having  thought  of  it. 

"  I  don't  care  for  tea,  thank  you.  Good- 
evening,  Miss  St.  Quintin." 

"  Good-evening,"  said  Kathleen, in  a  rather 
low  voice. 

In  another  instant  he  was  gone,  and, 
while  Miss  Thorne  applied  herself  to  the 
task  of  tea-making,  Kathleen  sat  looking 
at  the  door  which  had  just  closed  with  a 
feeling  of  something  like  melancholy. 
Poor  fellow !  how  dulHt  must  be  for  him  to 
be  going  up  stairs  to  those  solitary  labors 
of  his,  —  and  knowing  too  that  all  the  others 
in  the  house  were  feasting !  How  terribly 
lonely  and  isolated  he  must  feel,  he  who  had 
been  so  lately  all  but  master  in  the  house- 
hold !  And  now  neglected  by  everybody,  — 
already  commencing  that  life  of  work  which 
was  henceforth  his  only  portion.  Poor 
Hugo !  It  was  really  a  pity  that  he  would 
not  stop  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  to  refresh  him 
for  his  evening's  study.  And  yet  perhaps 
it  was  just  as  well  that  he  had  gone  be- 
fore, —  before  the  gentlemen  came  in  from 
the  dining-room. 

Meantime  the  conversation  between  the 
gentlemen  in  the  dining-room  was  not  pro- 
ceeding with  any  extraordinary  briskness. 
The  old  man  was  tired  and  languid,  and  did 
the  honors  with  a  manifest  effort,  while 
George  felt  shy  and  out  of  his  element,  — 
fingering  his  wine-glass  nervously,  and 
answering  almost  in  monosyllables.  And 
yet  all  the  time  he  had  a  subject  on  his 
mind  which  he  was  longing  to  approach, 
knowing  that  he  would  not  be  quite  com- 
fortable until  it  was  disposed  of.  But  he 
found  the  matter  an  awkward  one  to  begin 
upon,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of 
the  t6te-a-ttte  that  he  brought  himself  to 
say  t  — 

"  I  have  a  little  —  a  little  favor  to  solicit, 
sir,  or  shall  have  leastways  when  I  return 
to  town,  so  I  may  as  well  mention  it  now  to 
prevent  mistake,  —  to  obviate  misunder- 
standing. I  hope  you  won't  consider  it  a 
liberty,  sir." 

"My  dear  boy,  how  can  you  speak  of 
such  a  thing?  What  is  it  you  wish?  You 
know  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  do  what 
I  can  to  please  you." 

"It  was  about  a  little  —  hem  —  a  little 
pecuniary  matter,  in  fact,  sir.  I  shall  have 
a  good  many  expenses  to  meet  when  I  am 
up  in  town,  —  approaching  union  with  Miss 
St.  Quintin,  you  know ;  of  course  it  takes 
a  good  deal  to  rig  a  fellow  out  on  those 
occasions.  And  if  you  would  be  kind 
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enough,  sir,  to  advance  a  little  sum, — just 
to  cover  the  expenses  of —  of  rny  trousseau, 
as  I  may  say  —  " 

"  Is  that  all?  My  dear  George,  of  course. 
—  any  sura  you  like  to  name.  How  much 
do  you  think  you  shall  want?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it  under  —  under 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  sir,  and  if  you  would 
not  object  to  throw  in  a  few  pounds 
more  —  " 

"We  will  call  it  five  hundred,  then. 
Well,  we  need  not  say  any  thing  more  about 
it  now,  but  remind  me  of  it  before  you  go, 
and  you  shall  have  the  cheque  to  take  with 
you." 

"  O  sir!"  exclaimed  George,  with  a 
burst  of  genuine  gratitude.  "However  I 
am  to  thank  you  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
It  makes  me  so  happy  and  comfortable  in 
my  mind,  —  you  can't  think." 

And  indeed  his  spirits  were  perceptibly 
higher  after  the  matter  had  been  thus 
arranged. 

They  joined  the  ladies  in  the  drawing- 
room  soon  afterward,  slightly  startling 
Kathleen  by  their  entrance,  for  she  had 
been  in  somewhat  of  a  revery.  But  she 
quickly  recovered  herself  on  the  approach 
of  her  betrothed,  and  was  soon  deep  in  a 
rhapsody  on  the  splendors  of  the  sunset  and 
the  glowing  tints  of  the  purple  and  crimson 
clouds  with  which  it  had  left  the  evening 
sky  effulgent;  only  he  rather  spoiled  the 
effect  by  calling  them  mauve  and  magenta. 

She  was  deprived  presently  of  this  con- 
genial topic  by  the  entrance  of  a  servant 
with  lights,  and  the  conversation  rather 
flagged  again.  After  this,  indeed,  the 
evening  was  not  much  further  prolonged, 
Mr.  Northington  being  so  visibly  fatigued 
that  Kathleen  was  no  less  desirous  than  her 
aunt  to  go  home  and  leave  him  to  the 
repose  he  so  much  needed.  They  were  not, 
however,  allowed  to  depart  until  an  appoint- 
ment had  been  made  for  the  next  day. 

"  You  and  your  aunt  will  both  come  and 
dine  with  us  to-morrow,  of  course,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  man,  taking  her  hand 
with  his  usual  kindness  when  she  went  to 
bid  him  good-night.  "  And,  by  the  way,  we 
are  going  to  have  a  little  ceremony  here  in 
the  morning,  which  I  should  like  you  to 
witness.  The  tenants  are  coming  to  pre- 
sent George  with  an  address  of  welcome 
and  congratulation,  —  it  was  an  idea  of 
Farmer  Scruby's,  I  believe.  They  are  to 
be  at  the  house  by  twelve  o'clock ;  you  must 
really  be  present,  my  dear,  and  your  aunt 
too.  Stay,  I'll  tell  you  how  we  shall  man- 
age ;  George  shall  go  down  to  Flora  Cot- 
tage after  breakfast  and  fetch  you, — you 
will  like  that,  I  know." 

Of  course  the  proposal  was  accepted; 
Kathleen  would  not  have  missed  witnessing 
so  interesting  a  spectacle  for  the  world. 
Indeed,  considering  the  contempt  in  which 
she  professed  to  hold  externals,  she  was 
almost  unduly  gratified  by  so  decisive  a 
tribute  to  George's  importance  as  was  here 
implied.  But  it  is  always  pleasant  to  feel 
that  the  beloved  object  is  looked  up  to  by 
others  as  well  as  by  one's  self. 


Immediately  afterward  the  ladies  took 
leave,  and  set  out  on  their  way  back  to 
Flora  Cottage,  George  accompanying  them 
as  an  escort.  Of  course  in  itself  nothing 
could  have  given  Kathleen  more  pleasure 
than  thus  to  find  herself  walking  by  her 
George's  side ;  but  under  the  present  circum- 
tances  she  could  not  help  being  a  little  silent 
and  even  melancholy.  For,  as  she  passed 
out  of  the  house,  she  remembered  that  on 
former  occasions  they  had  always  been  seen 
home  by  Hugo  (he  had  really  been  very 
kind  and  polite  when  one  came  to  think  of 
it),  and  this  in  turn  reminded  her  of  the 
lonely,  laborious  evening  which  the  poor 
fellow  had  been  spending,  was  spending 
even  now.  Poor  Hugo !  She  looked  back 
at  the  lighted  windows  of  the  house,  and 
wondered  which  of  them  was  that  of  his 
solitary  study.  How  very  desolate  he  must 
feel! 

The  idea  continued  to  make  her  a  little 
sad  all  the  way  home,  and  when  she 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  Flora  Cottage,  where 
she  had  so  often  heard  Hugo's  cheerful 
voice  bid  her  and  her  aunt  "good-night," 
she  could  not  repress  a  slight  sigh.  This 
was  not  lost  upon  George,  who,  interpreting 
it  to  mean  regret  at  the  approaching  part- 
ing, ventured  to  give  her  hand  something 
of  a  squeeze  as  he  took  it  to  say  farewell. 
And  somehow  that  squeeze  tinged  Kath- 
leen's thoughts  with  a  shade  of  self-re- 
proach as  she  passed  into  Mrs.  Rickett's 
little  hall.  She  felt  that  she  ought  not  to 
have  forgotten  her  happiness  even  for  a 
moment. 

Ah!  what  a  true,  manly,  honest  heart 
that  was,  and  how  completely  it  was  her 
own ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

SPOTS  ON  THE  SUN. 

NEXT  morning  Kathleen  woke  with  a 
certain  sensation  of  listlessness  and  general 
dampness  of  spirits  which  at  first  she  was 
at  a  loss  to  account  for.  But  she  re- 
membered the  reaction  which  is  so  apt  to 
follow  seasons  of  intense  joy  or  excitement, 
and  easily  understood  what  was  the  matter. 

She  shook  off  the  feeling  as  well  as  she 
could,  calling  up  to  her  assistance  the  idea 
of  her  George,  forcing  her  mind  to  dwell  on 
his  many  virtues,  his  frank,  manly  character, 
the  ardor  of  his  application  to  business, 
the  unassuming  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
above  all,  his  humble,  adoring  devotion  to- 
ward herself.  And,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  these  thoughts  had  a  wonderful 
effect  in  restoring  her  spirits.  As  her  ideas 
—  a  little  inclined  to  wandering  at  first  —  be- 
came more  and  more  fixed  on  George  and 
his  goodness,  the  reactionary  languor  began 
to  give  way,  and  she  fully  realized  her 
great  happiness.  Long  before  the  time 
came  for  George  to  appear  according  to 
appointment,  she  was  in  a  flutter  of 
pleasurable  expectation  at  the  prospect  of 
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seeing  him  again;  not  such  tempestuous 
excitement  as  that  of  yesterday,  of  course 
(it  would  not  have  been  natural  after  so 
short  a  separation),  but  a  very  agreeable 
commotion. 

She  got  herself  equipped  for  her  walk  in 
superfluously  good  time,  and  —  Miss  Thorne 
being  less  expeditious  at  her  toilet  — was 
waiting  alone  in  the  drawing-room  when 
he  was  announced.  As  he  advanced  and 
took  her  hand,  the  flutter  of  her  nerves  in- 
creased tenfold,  but  when  in  another  mo- 
ment she  bashfully  raised  her  eyes  she  was 
again  conscious  of  a  sensation  of  surprise,  — 
tlie  same  sensation  of  surprise,  though  in  a 
milder  form,  that  she  had  experienced  yes- 
terday. And,  just  as  had  happened  yester- 
day, the  surprise  had  a  curiously  quieting 
effect,  causing  the  flutter  to  subside  almost 
immediately. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  inquired,  marvel- 
ling at  her  own  self-possession.  "Pray 
take  a  chair." 

"  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  said  George,  and 
they  both  seated  themselves.  "Pretty 
well,  I  thank  you;  I  hope  you  are  the 
same." 

"Oh,  yes!  thank  you.  And  your  grand- 
father—  I  trust  he  is  better  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  he  seems  pretty  toler- 
able. Miss  Thorne  is  all  right,  I  hope  ?  " 

"Yes,  thank  you;  she  will  be  ready 
almost  directly.  What  a  lovely  morn- 
ing!" 

"Oh!  lovely,"  said  George,  staring  very 
hard  at  his  hat,  and  almost  wishing  for 
Miss  Thorne  to  come  and  relieve  him  from 
the  awkwardness  of  the  interview.  He  did 
not  exactly  know  what  in  fashionable 
circles  would  be  considered  quite  the  right 
thing  to  do  or  say  on  such?  an  occasion. 

Kathleen  was  almost  as  much  perplexed 
as  he  was  himself.  She  knew  that  this 
small-talk  about  health  and  weather  was 
not  the  kind  of  conversation  which  ought 
to  be  held  between  a  mutually  adoring  pair 
finding  themselves  alone  after  months  of 
cruel  separation ;  and  in  proportion  as  she 
felt  stiff  and  embarrassed  she  was  angry 
with  herself  for  being  so.  If  he  should 
think  her  cold  or  distant  I  Any  thing  would 
be  better  than  that,  —  and,  summoning  up 
all  her  energies,  she  forced  herself  to  make 
an  attempt  at  giving  a  confidential  and 
sentimental  turn  to  the  discourse. 

"  O  George,  how  happy  we  ought  to  be ! 
and  how  happy  indeed  we  are !  to  meet 
again  thus,  after  all  that  we  have  gone 
through, — with  none  to  part  us  more,  or 
to  chide  us  because  we  will  not  be  parted. 
Ah,  what  reason  we  have  for  thankful- 
ness ! " 

"  We  have  indeed,"  said  George,  staring 
at  his  hat  harder  than  ever.  "  Oh,  yes !  we 
have  indeed." 

^"Indeed,  indeed,  we  have,"  resumed 
Kathleen,  clasping  her  hands.  "  But  some- 
thing told  me  that  it  would  be  so,  something 
told  me  that  we  should  triumph  over  all 
obstacles  if  we  were  but  faithful  the  one  to 
the  other.  Heaven  smiles  on  constancy,  — 


I  know,  I  feel  that  it  does.  Ah,  George, 
if  all  men  were  like  you,  Shakespeare  would 
never  have  had  to  write  that  the  course  of 
true  love  does  not  run  smooth.  The  course 
of  true  love  always  does  run  smooth,  — 
sooner  or  later,  at  least  j  that  is  my  con- 
viction." 

"Oh  certainly,"  said  George,  rathar  more 
awkwardly  if  possible  this  time  than  before, 
for  he  was  thinking  at  the  moment  of  Alice. 
"No  doubt  about  it,  of  course." 

"Ah,  we  see  the  proof  of  it,"  said  Kath- 
leen, fervently;  "it  is  proved  in  our  own 
happiness.  We  have  had  many  trials,  it  is 
true,  have  been  passed  through  a  fiery  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  but  see  now  how  rich  is 
our  reward !  " 

"A  splendid  property,  to  be  sure,"  mur- 
mured George,  quite  glad  to  think  that  she 
had  changed  the  subject.  "  I  really  had  no 
notion  it  was  so  extensive." 

Kathleen  started,  and,  as  George  went 
on,  her  clasped  hands  gradually  became  dis- 
joined. 

"And  then  the  elegant  mansion,  so  beau- 
tifully fitted  up,  and  the  farms  and  tenants 
they  tell  me  about  —  Oh !  altogether  it  is  the 
most  eligible  property  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
I  am  sure,  Miss  St.  Quintin  —  I  am  sure, 
Kathleen  —  if  you  only  knew  how  obliged  I 
feel  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  in  ferret- 
ing it  all  out  for  me !  I  might  have  been 
kept  out  of  my  rights  long  enough  if  it 
hadn't  been  for -you;  of  that  I  am  well 
aware." 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Kathleen 
gravely ;  "  I  am  more  than  repaid  by  seeing 
you  restored  to  them.  And  then  I  know 
that  you  will  make  such  a  good  use  of  your 
prosperity  —  ah!  lam  sure  you  will.  You 
have  felt  what  adversity  is,  and  you  will 
always  appreciate  your  privileges  with  a 
grateful  heart;  you  will  always  remember 
how  many  there  are  perhaps  equally  de- 
serving, and  yet  how  much  less  fortunate ! " 

She  sighed,  for  the  idea  of  poor  disinher- 
ited Hugo  was  in  her  mind  as  she  spoke, 
partly  suggesting  her  words,  partly  suggest- 
ed by  them. 

"Oh,  yes !  "  said  George.  "  I  understand 
all  about  that.  Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know  —  I 
quite  understand,  and  intend  to  act  up  to  it, 
of  course." 

"I  am  sure  you  do,"  said  Kathleen,  ear- 
nestly, "  I  am  sure  you  do."  She  paused  an 
instant,  and  then  went  on  hesitatingly, 
"  Dear  George,  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me 
for  mentioning  it,  but  I  think  if  you  would 
try  to  be  a  little  more  friendly  with  that 
poor  Mr.  Hugo—  He  is  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  you  know  —  and  very  good-hearted, 
I  am  sure,  even  though  he  may  be  a  little 
off-hand  in  his  manners.  I  am  afraid  you 
hardly  do  himjustice." 

"  Well,  for  that  matter  he  wasn't  so  over- 
anxious to  do  me  justice,  was  he?"  said 
George,  with  a  little  chuckling  laugh.  "  But 
of  course  I'll  do  my  best  if  it's  to  please  you." 

Kathleen  was  silent.  The  laugh  had  gra- 
ted disagreeably  on  her  ear,  andlbr  the  first 
time  a  disloyal  thought  concerning  her 
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George  occurred  to  her.  Was  he  not  a  little 
ungenerous? 

But  no  sooner  had  the  thought  presented 
itself  than  she  thrust  it  back  indignantly, 
reproaching  herself  for  having  given  it  even 
momentary  admission.  What !  had  he  been 
ungenerous  when  he  plunged  into  the  boil- 
ing flood  to  save  her  life  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  ?  Oh,  base  and  ungrateful  that  she  was 
to  blame  him  for  a  second !  If  he  had  not 
been  the  soul  of  generosity,  what  would  have 
become  of  her? 

"  If  you'd  been  left  to  yourself,  you'd  have 
scrambled  to  your  feet  in  no  time" 

Ah,  wicked,  treasonable  words !  She  did 
not  know  what  suggested  them  at  that  in- 
stant, but  she  remembered  that  they  had 
been  spoken  by  that  vulgar,  rough  farmer  in' 
whose  house  she  had  taken  shelter  after  the 
accident,  —  a  horrid  clod  of  a  creature  whom 
she  had  striven  to  forget  all  about  from  that 
time  till  this,  and  who  had  tried  to  make 
out  that  she  had  been  in  no  danger  at  all. 
Absurd !  Surely  she  who  had  experienced  the 
peril  ought  to  know  best  what  it  was.  And 
yet  the  man  had  said  that  he  had  lived  in 
that  house,  close  to  that  very  part  of  the 
river,  for  fifty  years,  —  he  ought  to  know 
too. 

While  these  disquieting  reflections  were 
following  each  other  through  her  mind, 
much  more  quickly,  however,  than  any  pen 
can  jot  them  down,  Miss  Thome  entered  the 
room  all  ready  for  her  walk  to  Northington 
House,  and  Kathleen  was  obliged  to  rouse 
herself. 

The  whole  party  were  presently  on  their 
way  through  the  park,  stopping  occasionally 
to  admire  the  decorations  which  had  been 
put  up  in  honor  of  the  previous  day  and 
had  not  yet  been  removed.  But  though 
Kathleen  was  obliged  to  stop  when  the 
others  stopped,  and  admire  what  the  others 
admired,  she  would  rather  have  gone  on 
and  taken  no  notice.  The  festive  prepara- 
tions which  had  so  pleased  her  yesterday 
now  struck  her  as  superfluous  and  in  bad 
taste.  How  poor  Hugo's  feelings  must  be 
wounded  if  he  knew  of  them!  The  idea 
quite  spoiled  the  pleasure  of  the  walk. 

They  found  old  Mr.  Northington  sitting 
alone  in  his  usual  morning-room,  looking 
decidedly  the  better  for  his  night's  rest, 
though  still,  as  Kathleen  thought,  rather 
pale  and  languid.  But  then  Kathleen  was 
morbidly  watchful  of  the  old  man's  appear- 
ance this  morning.  She  was  so  anxious  to 
satisfy  herself  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  disappointed. 

There  had  not  been  time  for  much  more 
than  the  exchange  of  the  usual  formalities 
of  meeting,  when  George  called  attention 
to  some  fifteen  or  twenty  sprucely  dressed 
farmer-looking  persons,  most  of  them  with 
flowers  in  their  button-holes,  on  their  way 
through  the  garden  to  the  house. 

"  Here  is  the  procession  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
with  some  elation.  "  Uncommon  imposing 
it  looks,  'pon  my  word,  don't  it  now? " 

Kathleen  turned  her  eyes  to  the  window, 
and  for  a  moment  was  conscious  of  a  sense 
of  gratification.  But  in  the  next  the  feeling 


died  away,  and  she  recollected  with  a  shud- 
der that,  from  what  she  had  once  heard  him 
say,  Hugo's  room  must  be  somewhere  on 
that  side  of  the  house,  so  that  he  probably 
saw  the  people  coming  as  plainly  as  she  did 
herself.  The  idea  set  her  nerves  all  on  edge. 
What  a  horrible,  what  a  gratuitous  insult  to 
his  misfortune  that  he  should  be  exposed  to 
witness  with  his  own  eyes  the  triumph  of 
his  rival,  —  actually  to  see  those  who  had 
ben  in  some  sort  his  own  lieges  coming  to 
rejoice  by  implication  in  his  downfall! 
Horrid!  What  frightfully  bad  taste  and 
bad  feeling  the  whole  affair  showed ! 

Before  she  had  done  thinking  thus,  the 
procession  had  advanced  so  near  the  house 
that  she  could  no  longer  see  it  from  the 
window,  and  presently  a  servant  came  to 
announce  its  arrival. 

"Mr.  Scruby  and  the  deputation,  if"  you 
please,  sir." 

Mr.  Northington  desired  that  Mr.  Scruby 
and  the  deputation  should  be  shown  in,  and 
immediately  afterward,  with  a  profusion  of 
bows,  there  entered  a  sleek,  rather  oily- 
looking  personage,  with  straight  hair  very 
smoothly  brushed,  followed  by  the  group  of 
men  who  had  been  seen  coming  through  the 
garden,  most  of  whom  clustered  about  the 
doorway  as  though  afraid  of  advancing 
further. 

With  a  rather  weary  expression,  which 
did  not  escape  Kathleen,  the  old  man  rose 
and  looked  at  his  heir,  who  thereupon  rose 
also,  then  went  on,  with  one  of  his  old- 
fashioned  stately  inclinations  of  the 
head :  — 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  all  for 
the  kind  interest  in  my  happiness  which  has 
induced  you  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming 
here  to-day,  and  have  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  you  my  grandson  and  your 
future  landlord,  Mr.  George  Northington." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  applause,  set 
going  by  Mr.  Scruby,  while  George,  laying 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  made  a  bow  to  the 
assembled  multitude,  with  a  solemn  dignity 
that  might  have  befitted  the  heir-apparent 
of  an  empire  on  being  presented  to  his 
people ;  and  in  something  of  this  light  in- 
deed there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
viewed  the  occasion. 

"  We  are  indeed  honored,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Scruby,  bending  very  low.  "  And  shall  be 
still  more  so  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read 
this  little  address  in  the  name  of  myself  and 
fellow-tenants.  I  am  not  the  senior  tenant, 
I  am  aware,  sir,"  he  explained,  modestly, 
turning  to  the  old  man,  "  but  as  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  think  of  this  little  method 
of  paying  our  respects  to  the  young  master, 
I  have  been  naturally,  even  though  un- 
worthily, selected  to  expound  the  views  of 
the  company  on  the  present  occasion.  So, 
if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  listen  to  the 
little  address — my  own  composition,  per- 
haps I  may  mention  —  I  will  take  the  liberty 
of  beginning." 

He  cleared  his  throat  once  or  twice,  and, 
pompously  unrolling  a,  scroll  of  paper  he 
held  in  his  hand,  delivered  himself  as  fol- 
lows: — 
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"HONORED     AND      EEMPKCTBD      MR,      GEORGE 

NORTHIXGTOS  :  — 

«  Sir  —We,  the  undersigned,  tenants  on  the  North- 
incton  estate  and  of  your  venerated  grandfather, 
Mr  Northington,  senior,  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  refrain  from  availing  ourselves  of  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  approaching  you  with  our  most  re- 
spectful assurances  of  congratulation  and  welcome  on 
this  iovful  occasion  of  your  restoration  to  your  an- 
cestral home  and  the  rights  thereto  appertaining,  un- 
der circumstances  of  romantic  interest  which  have 
thrilled  alike  our  hearts  and  our  imaginations.  We 
beg  to  assure  you,  honored  sir,  of  the  deep  satis- 
faction with  which  we  hail  in  you  a  scion  calculated 
still  further  to  adorn  if  possible  a  family  to  whom  we 
have  so  long  looked  up  with  the  most  profound  sen- 
timents, and  in  conclusion  request  you  to  accept  our 
heartfelt  and  respectful  wishes  for  your  felicity  dur- 
ing the  long  and  chequered  career  which  we  hope  is 
before  you,  together  with  that  of  your  venerated 
grandfather  and  all  others  who  may  now  or  at  any 
future  period  be  near  and  dear  to  you." 

With  these  concluding  words,  Mr.  Scruby 
looked  very  hard  at  Kathleen,  who  colored 
and  turned  away  her  head  rather  indignant- 
ly. She  did  not  like  Mr.  Scruby  at  all,  and 
thought  the  allusion  a  very  impertinent  one 
in  all  senses  of  the  word. 

"  Here  follow  signatures,"  went  on  Mr. 
Scruby;  "  but  with  these  I  will  not  trouble 
you.  Perhaps  you  will  do  us  the  honor  of 
accepting  the  document,  sir,  as  a  kind  of 
memento  mory  of  the  occasion,  as  I  may 
say." 

With  this  he  held  the  paper  toward 
George,  who  received  it  with  much  courte- 
ous amiability.  He  thought  Mr.  Scruby  a 
very  nice  man  indeed. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  returning  thanks 
to  my  numerous  friends  for  their  flattering 
assurances  of  support  on  this  auspicious 
occasion,"  he  replied,  after  a  brief  pause 
for  the  collection  of  his  ideas,  making  a 
graceful  bow  the  while.  "And  hereby  I 
beg  to  assure  them  that  I  will  do  my  utmost 
to  merit  the  continuance  of  their  kind  — 
kind  —  "  patronage,  he  was  almost  going  to 
say,  but  he  recollected  himself  in  time,  and 
substituted —  "the  kind  and  gratifying  ex- 
hibition of  loyalty  with  which  they  have 
come  forward  to  —  to  inaugurate  me  as  it 
were  on  this  —  I  repeat  —  on  this  auspicious 
occasion." 

There  was  another  murmur  of  applause, 
—  rather  faint  as  it  seemed  to  Kathleen, 
though  led  with  great  unction  by  Mr.  Scruby ; 
after  which,  to  her  great  relief  (for  the 
whole  ceremony  had  appeared  to  her  artifi- 
cial and  theatrical  to  the  last  degree),  old 
Mr.  Northington  said :  — 

"And  now,  Mr.  Scruby,  if  you  and  these 
gentlemen  will  oblige  me  by  stepping  into 
the  dining-room,  I  believe  you  will  find 
something  in  the  way  of  luncheon  ready 
for  you.  But  before  you  go,  I  must  thank 
you  once  more  for  your  kind  wishes  and  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  in  coming  here  to 
express  them." 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  most  happy  to  have  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  gratifying  you,  sir,"  replied 
Mr.  Scruby,  obsequiously. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  every- 
body evidently  expected  Mr.  Scruby  to  take 
leave,  one  of  the  tenants  even  pulling  his 


sleeve  by  way  of  reminder.  But  Mr.  Scruby 
as  evidently  had  something  more  that  he 
wanted  to  say  before  going,  and  after  a  lit- 
tle hesitation  he  said  it. 

"You  will  excuse  me  for  naming  it, 
sir,"  —  he  was  addressing  the  old  man,  — 
"  but  when  you  come  to  cast  your  eye  over 
the  signatures  you  will  observe  that  one 
name  is  absent,  —  only  one,  I  am  happy  to 
say.  It  is  old  Betsy  Larkins,  as  you  will 
see,  sir." 

"  Oh,  poor  old  Betsy  Larkins?  "  said  Mr. 
Northington,  carelessly.  "  Oh,  yes !  cer- 
tainly I  will  excuse  her,  poor  soul,  —  I  know 
how  infirm  and  invalided  she  is." 

"Very  kind  of  you  to  think  of  such  a 
thing,  I'm  sure,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Scruby,  ad- 
miringly. "But  that  aint  exactly  what  I 
meant,  sir.  Her  being  laid  up  with  the 
rheumatics  aiiit  no  reason  she  shouldn't 
have  signed  the  address  you  know,  'spec- 
ially seeing  I  took  the  trouble  of  calling 
with  it  myself  on  purpose  to  accommodate. 
But  I'm  sorry  to  say  she  wouldn't,  and 
what's  worse  than  that,  spoke  very  improp- 
erly about  it  into  the  bargain.  I  wouldn't 
mention  it  if  I  didn't  think  it  my  duty,  sir, 
but  she  said  Mr.  Hugo  was  worth  all  the 
grandsons  in  the  world,  and  that  if  she 
put  her  name  to  any  thing  it  would  be  to 
say  she  was  mortal  sorry  we  were  going 
to  lose  him,  and  not  to  congratulate  an  up- 
start young  jackanapes  that  nobody  had 
ever  heard  of,  —  these  were  her  very  words, 
sir,  begging  you  to  excuse  rne  for  repeat- 
ing them." 

"Like  her  impudence,  indeed!"  com- 
mented George,  reddening.  "  Well,  I'm 
sure  if  we  are  to  put  up  with  this  —  " 

"  She  is  very  old,"  said  Mr.  Northington, 
apologetically. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  not  so  old  that  she 
doesn't  know  as  well  as  anybody  what  she 
is  saying,"  rejoined  Mr.  Scruby.  "And  to 
think  of  the  ingratitude  of  it,  —  oh,  it  is 
quite  dreadful !  After  all  your  kindness ! 
letting  her  have  that  cottage  and  bit  of  land 
for  nothing  just  because  she  is  old  and 
crippled,  —  oh,  shocking  indeed!  A  bit  of 
land  that  other  folks  would  pay  rent  for, 
and  be  thankful  if  you  would  only  let  them 
have  it.  There's  myself  for  one  should  only 
be  too  glad  to  make  terms  for  it  if  you 
would  let  me  add  it  on  to  my  holding,  and 
though  I  mightn't  be  able  to  pay  much  of  a 
rent,  it  aint  to  be  denied  it  would  be  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  I  hope  you  will  consider 
it,  sir,  for  'pon  my  word  she  don't  deserve 
it." 

"  She  is  very  old,"  said  Mr.  Northington 
again.  "  No,  Mr.  Scruby,  you  must  excuse 
me,  but  I  couldn't  think  of  turning  her  out 
at  her  time  of  life.  She  is  there,  and  there 
she  must  remain,  poor  old  creature;  no- 
body will  mind  what  she  says,  and  she  has 
quite  enough  of  troubles  to  bear  already." 

Kathleen  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  It  had 
seemed  to  her  perfectly  monstrous  that 
yonder  horrid  Mr.  Scruby  should  be  trying 
to  get  this  infirm  old  woman  turned  out  of 
house  and  home  for  an  offense  which,  after 
all,  only  consisted  in  an  excess  of  fidelity. 
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Poor  Betsy  Larkiiis  I  Well,  even  if  she  had 
spoken  a  little  unbecomingly,  it  would  be 
happy  for  the  world  if  there  were  more  in 
it  like  her,  at  once  so  constant  in  their  at- 
tachments and  so  free  from  all  taint  of 
hypocrisy.  Poor  faithful  old  Betsy  Lar- 
kins! 

Mr.  Scruby  looked  a  little  crest-fallen, 
and  so,  it  must  be  said,  did  George. 

"  Troubles  to  bear  indeed ! "  grumbled 
George.  "More  reason  for  trying  to  keep 
a  civil  tongue  in  her  head  then ;  that's  my 
opinion." 

"  It  is  very  kind  and  forbearing  of  you, 
sir,"  said  Mr.  Scruby,  still  addressing  the 
old  man,  just  indeed  what  we  might  have 
expected  from  your  known  goodness.  But 
yet  I  think,  sir,  if  you  would  please  to  con- 
sider—  " 

"  I  have  considered  it,  Mr.  Scruby,"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Northington,  with  more  decision 
than  was  usual  with  him.  "  And  it  is  really 
of  no  use  to  say  any  thing  more  about  it. 
I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  change." 

The  words  were  spoken  with  a  quiet  firm- 
ness which  perfectly  delighted  Kathleen, 
and  which  made  even  Mr.  Scruby  under- 
stand that  he  had  no  chance  of  the  bit  of 
land  for  the  present.  He  therefore  made  a 
low  obeisance  to  his  landlord,  and  a  still 
lower  one  if  possible  to  the  young  heir,  and 
then  respectfully  retired  with  his  deputation 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  luncheon  which 
had  been  promised  them. 

When  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Northington, 

—  perhaps  by  way  of  changing  the  subject, 
for  the  young  man  still  looked  a  little  .sulky 

—  began  to  tell  Kathleen  of  a  new  plan 
which  he  and  George  had  been  excogitat- 
ing that  morning  for  doing  honor  to  the 
great  event. 

"  We  are  going  to  give  a  party,  my  dear, 

—  not  a  ball  exactly,  I  am  too  old  for  that 
sort  of  thing  now,  —  but  a  reception  to  all 
the  friends  and  neighbors  we  can  get  to- 
gether, and  I  expect  there  will  be  a  great 
many,  for  of  course  every  one  will  be  anx- 
ious to  make  George's  acquaintance.    Will 
the  27th  suit  you  and  your  aunt,  do  you 
think?  that  is  the  evening  George  and  I 
have  been  talking  of,  —  to-morrow  week, 
you  know.    Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Kathleen,  —  "  that  is  at 
least,  we  have  no  engagement,  certainly. 
But  would  it  not  be  better  —  " 

"  What  were  you  going  to  say,  my  dear  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Northington,  seeing  that  she  had 
come  to  a  sudden  pause. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,"  replied  Kathleen, 
with  an  effort,  "  that  it  might  be  better  to 
put  off  the  party  a  little  while  until  —  until 
Mr.  Hugo  has  gone  away,  I  mean.  It  seems 
so  unkind  to  be  rejoicing  while  his  feelings 
must  be  so  very  different.  So  if  we  were 
just  to  wait  a  few  days  longer  —  " 

''Ah,  but  I  sha'n't  be  here  then,"  interrupt- 
ed George.  "  I  am  to  go  away  on  the  30th ; 
you  forget  that." 

Kathleen  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  was 
silent.  If  George  was  not  willing  to  wait 
until  his  return  to  Northington  Park  three 
months  later,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 


But  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  have  been  willing  so  to  wait. 

"You  see,  my  dear,  there  is  really  no 
choice,"  said  Mr.  Northington,  "or  else, 
now  that  you  have  mentioned  it,  I  should 
certainly  have  preferred  to  let  it  stand  over 
a  little.  Poor  Hugo!"  He  sighed,  then 
resumed  more,  cheerfully :  "  Come,  my  dear, 
be  my  little  clerk,  and  help  me  to  make  out 
my  list  of  guests." 

Kathleen  obeyed,  and  placed  herself  pen 
in  hand  at  the  old  man's  side.  But  though 
she  docilely  wrote  down  all  the  names  that 
he  dictated,  she  did  not  suggest  any  her- 
self, and  was  altogether  a  little  more  silent 
and  abstracted  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected of  her  on  such  an  occasion.  The 
fact  was,  she  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Scruby 's 
cruel  attempt  to  injure  an  unoffending,  in- 
firm old  woman,  whose  only  fault  was  an 
over-zealous  loyalty  to  the  past.  Poor 
Betsy  Larkins,  —  what  a  good,  faithful  old 
soul  she  must  be ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

POOR  HUGO. 

THE  days  passed  on,  and  Kathleen  had 
every  thing  which  could  reasonably  have 
been  deemed  needful  to  complete  her  sum 
of  happiness. 

She  was  continually  seeing  her  George, 
—  so  continually  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  flutter  of  the  nerves  when  he  ap- 
proached, or  any  sensation  of  surprise 
when  he  came;  all  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  now.  And  not  only  this  ; 
she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
her  choice  was  sanctioned  by  all  who  had 
any  control  over  her  movements,  or  for 
whose  opinion  she  cared.  Miss  Thome, 
whose  imagination  had  been  quite  dazzled  by 
the  splendors  of  George's  reception  at 
Northington  Park,  was  constantly  remark- 
ing to  her  how  much  tAe  young  man  had 
improved  since  they  had  known  him  first. 
Mr.  Thome  had  written  from  Cheltenham 
with  a  significant  inquiry  as  to  what  was 
her  favorite  color  for  carriage-horses.  'Old 
Mr.  Northiugtou  seemed  to  get  fonder  of 
her  every  day.  Surely  never  was  there 
love  whose  course  ran  smoother  than  that 
of  Kathleen  during  this  period;  surely 
never  was  there  loving  heart  which  ought 
to  have  been  more  perfectly  and  more  pure- 
ly happy. 

And  yet  —  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature  —  with  all  these  motives  for 
joy  and  thankfulness,  of  which  she  told  her- 
self a  dozen  times  a  day,  she  was  all  the 
while  a  little  dull  and  out  of  sorts.  Her  hap- 
piness was  so  inward,  so  concentrated,  so 
deeply  buried  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that 
somehow  it  did  not  rise  to  the  surface.  It  was 
all  there  of  course,  effusing  imperceptible 
sunshine  over  her  whole  being,  but  she  could 
not  exactly  get  at  it,  could  not  exactly  re- 
alize it;  and  thus  it  failed  to  counterbalance 
that  reaction  of  the  spirits  which  so  nat- 
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urally  took  place  on  the  cessation  of  the 
anxiety  and  excitement  in  which  she  had 
been  living  lately.  Her  nerves  had  been 
kept  for  weeks  and  months  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ternaturally  high  tension,  and  now  that  the 
strain  was  withdrawn  there  was  sudden 
relaxation  and  collapse.  And  of  course 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  a  natural, 
nay,  a  necessary,  corollary  that  everything 
should  seem  dull  and  commonplace  and  un- 
attractive, that  life  and  even  love  itself 
should  for  a  time  seem  to  have  lost  zest  and 
flavor.  She  may  have  been  disappointed 
perhaps  at  the  result,  but  she  quite  under- 
stood how  inevitable  such  a  result  was. 
We  cannot  live  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  for 
months  and  escape  the  consequences. 

And  then,  although  her  depression  was  to 
a  great  extent  vague  and  undefinable,  there 
was,  among  her  many  causes  for  rejoicing, 
one  subject  of  melancholy  reflection  on 
which  she  dwelt  a  good  deal  just  now,  and 
which  tended  still  further  to  increase  the 
morbid  languor  of  her  spirits.  This  was 
poor  Hugo  Northingtou,  who  by  her  means 
had  suffered  so  cruel  a  reverse,  and  who 
was  bearing  that  reverse  so  well.  She  had 
awaked  to  a  full  perception  now  of  the 
loss  that  had  been  inflicted  on  him,  and  the 
perception  was  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of 
the  deepest  compassion,  almost  of  remorse. 
She  knew,  to  be  sure,  that  she  had  nothing 
really  to  reproach  herself  with,  and  yet  she 
could  not  see  him  without  an  uneasy  half- 
consciousness  of  having  wronged  him.  Not 
that  she  saw  much  of  him  just  now;  the 
poor  fellow  had  not  the  time,  even  if  he 
could  be  supposed  to  have  the  inclination, 
to  join  the  family  circle  from  which  he  must 
have  felt  himself  already  practically  exclud- 
ed ;  and  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  long 
intervals  Kathleen  had  never  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a  word  with  him.  But  his 
absence  was  no  relief  to  her ;  rather  indeed 
the  contrary,  for,  remembering  as  she  did 
what  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  how  labori- 
ously his  solitary  hours  were  probably 
occupied,  she  couhr  not  forbear  thinking  of 
him  and  pitying  him  until  her  very  heart 
ached.  The  pain  of  that  pity  destroyed  all 
the  pleasure  of  her  triumph,  and  sometimes 
she  felt  almost  as  much  an  alien  in  that 
house  of  rejoicing  as  Hugo  himself.  For  of 
course  she  never  spoke  of  her 'feelings  to 
any  of  the  others,  and  to  George  least  of 
all ;  from  what  she  saw  of  his  elation  she 
knew  that  he  would  have  no  sympathy  with 
them. 

Thus  time  passed,  as  it  appeared  to  Kath- 
leen, rather  slowly  and  insipidly,  until  at 
length  the  evening  for  the  party  arrived. 

Kathleen  and  her  aunt  had  been  invited 
to  come  early,  and  they  consequently  took 
their  places  in  the  drawing-room  in  time  to 
witness  the  first  assembling  of  the  guests. 
A  very  gay  scene  that  drawing-room  pre- 
sented, sparkling  with  lights  and  decked 
out  with  flowers  and  ferns  till  it  looked 
more  like  a  fairy  bower  than  the  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal  apartment  that  it  really 
was.  Among  these  festive  preparations 
George  moved  about  in  all  the  conscious 


glory  of  his  position  as  hero  of  the  evening 
and  wearer  of  a  faultlessly  fitting  dress-suit 
just  arrived  from  Mr.  Northington's  own 
tailor.  And  whether  it  was  owing  to  his 
dress-suit  or  the  exaltation  of  his  spirits, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  to  both,  it  must  be 
said  that  he  was  looking  to  more  than  usual 
advantage, — to  better  advantage  indeed 
than  Mr.  Northington  had  ever  yet  seen 
him.  But  though  Mr.  Northington  re- 
marked this  to  himself  with  pleasure,  Kath- 
leen did  not  particularly  notice  it,  perhaps 
because  in  her  eyes  her  George  was  always 
perfection,  or  perhaps  because  the  visible 
keenness  of  his  enjoyment  rather  jarred 
upon  her  nerves  in  their  present  state. 

George  was  indeed  enjoying  himself  very 
much.  As  he  viewed  all  the  preparations 
in  his  honor,  he  felt  himself  to  be  under- 
going a  kind  of  deification,  —  a  feeling  which 
increased  as  the  guests  began  to  arrive  and 
the  old  man  presented  him  to  each  as  his 
grandson,  Mr.  George  Northington.  So  he 
was  actually  being  received  at  last  into 
those  congenial  social  spheres  for  which  he 
had  so  long  pined !  How  delicious  it  was ! 
He  was  so  much  gratified  that  once  he  made 
his  way  to  Kathleen's  side  on  purpose  to  re- 
mark :  — 

"  Delightful  evening,  aint  it?  " 

"  Oh,  very  pleasant,"  answered  Kathleen, 
rather  dreamily. 

"I  knew  you  would  say  so,"  remarked 
George,  shaking  out  a  perfumed  white  hand- 
kerchief as  he  spoke.  "But  look,  there's 
my  grandfather  calling  me  again  —  some- 
body else  to  introduce.  You'll  excuse  me, 
I  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  answered  Kathleen  again,  and 
immediately  afterward  he  was  gone  and 
she  was  left  wondering  at  George  for  being 
so  delighted  with  nothing  but  a  stupid  even- 
ing party.  For  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion had  not  roused  her  from  the  apathy  and 
depression  which  had  settled  on  her  lately, 
and  she  found  the  evening  rather  dull  and 
wearisome  than  otherwise,  and  was  con- 
scious of  wishing  it  at  an  end  ere  it  had 
well  begun.  It  was  perhaps  natural  that  it 
should  be  so,  since  she  was  not  a  person 
who  generally  got  on  well  with  strangers ; 
and  except  her  aunt,  who  was  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Northington  and 
George',  who  were  fully  occupied  with  wel- 
coming the  new  arrivals,  there  was  no  one 
present  whom  she  knew  —  not  even  Hugo. 
Poor  Hugo  (she  had  heard  him  called  by  his 
Christian  name  so  often  that  she  could  not 
think  of  him  by  any  other) — he  did  not 
choose  to  make  his  appearance  on  such  an 
occasion,  of  course.  He  was  in  his  own 
lonely  room  probably,  poring  over  crabbed 
Oriental  characters,  and  trying  to  shut  out 
the  disturbing  sounds  of  revelry  from  below. 
It  was  really  very  sad  to  think  of.  How 
could  George  possibly  be  in  such  spirits  ? 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  St.  Quiutin  ?  " 

She  started  and  looked  up,  knowing  well 
that  the  voice  was  Hugo's.  And  Hugo  was 
there,  —  not,  however,  pale  and  haggard 
and  dejected  as  she  had  just  been  represent- 
ing him  to  herself,  but  frank  aud  cheerful 
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and  self-possessed  as  ever.  What  a  coura- 
geous and  energetic  nature  was  here !  What 
a  firm  and  well-balanced  character,  superior 
to  all  external  accidents  of  fortune ! 

"Quite  well,  thank  you,"  she  answered, 
with  the  shade  of  embarrassment  which  of 
late  always  came  over  her  on  finding  herself 
in  his  company.  She  paused  and  trifled  with 
her  fan,  then,  fearful  lest  he  might  suppose 
her  constraint  of  manner  intentional,  added 
hastily :  — 

"  You  have  not  been  here  long,  I  think? 
At  least  I  have  only  just  discovered  you." 

"Yes,  I  am  rather  late,  I  know;  but  I 
really  could  not  manage  it  earlier.  I  am  so 
very  busy  just  now." 

"  Oh !  "  said  Kathleen,  awkwardly,  and  tri- 
fled with  her  fan  again.  These  allusions  to 
his  work  always  discomposed  her.  She  re- 
membered that  it  was  by  her  means  that 
the  necessity  for  work  had  come  upon  him, 
and  felt  half  guilty  in  his  presence. 

"Yes,  I  have  no  time  to  lose  now,  you 
know.  I  am  to  sail  next  week." 

"  Next  week !  "  she  repeated,  almost  as 
much  startled  as  though  it  were  the  first 
time  she  had  heard  of  his  intended  going  at 
all.  The  words  "next  week"  seemed  to 
bring  it  so  very  near.  "  I  did  not  know  — 
I  had  no  idea  —  " 

"  Yes,  positively  next  week  —  most  pos- 
itively, as  the  play-bills  say.  So  that  this 
may  be  announced  as  pretty  nearly  my  last 
appearance  in  England,  you  see." 

How  cheerfully  he  bore  it,  to  be  sure ! 
She  tried  to  smile,  as  the  light,  jesting  spirit 
of  his  last  words  seemed  to  require;  but  it 
was  a  very  feeble,  artificial  sort  of  smile 
that  she  managed  to  get  up.  And  so  he  was 
actually  going  away  next  week!  How 
strange  Northington  Park  would  look  with- 
out him !  She  would  have  liked  to  say  some- 
thing to  imply  some  kind  of  regret,  but  she 
felt  that  from  her  it  would  sound  so  like 
a  mockery  that  the  words  she  tried  to 
frame  died  away  before  she  had  uttered 
them,  and  she  could  only  stammer  forth  by 
way  of  being  polite:  "I  hope  you  will  be 
very —  I  hope  you  will  like  India  very  much." 

And  then  she  bit  her  lip,  and  hated  her- 
self for  being  capable  of  uttering  such  an 
odious,  cold,  commonplace  little  speech,  —a 
speech  that  seemed  to  have  been  made  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  adding  insult  to  injury. 
But  he  bowed  with  as  much  courtesy  and 
good-humor  as  though  she  had  expressed 
the  best  of  all  possible  good  wishes  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  language,  saying,  smil- 
ingly :  — 

"Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.  And 
now,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  must  go  and 
pay  my  respects  to  some  of  those  people, 
or  I  shall  be  getting  into  disgrace  with 
them." 

He  moved  off  as  he  spoke,  and  was  pres- 
ently threading  his  way  among  the  throng 
of  visitors,  speaking  first  to  one  and  then  to 
another  with  as  much  easy  self-possession 
as  though  he  were  wholly  unconscious  of 
any  change  of  fortune  since  he  had  seen 
them  last.  Kathleen  could  not  help  looking 
after  him  with  surprise  and  admiration. 


What  a  thorough  gentleman  he  was,  to  be 
sure,  and  in  what  a  thorough  gentleman's 
spirit  he  was  bearing  himself!  How  well 
he  looked  as  he  moved  among  those  people, 
cooly  running  the  gauntlet  of  inquisitive  or 
compassionate  glances  which,  as  she  saw, 
they  dared  to  cast  toward  him,  confront- 
ing each  with  steady  eye  and  unabashed 
brow,  calmly  yet  unobtrusively  superior  to 
them  all!  How  infinitely  better  this  than 
staying  up  stairs  with  his  books  to  avoid 
them,  as  she  had  foolishly  fancied  he  would 
—  he  who  had  done  nothing  to  make  jjim 
shrink  from  any  amount  of  criticism !  And 
yet  how  few  would  have  had  the  magna- 
nimity to  take  such  a  course ! 

As  she  was  thinking  thus,  she  was  startled 
by  the  announcement  of  a  new  arrival. 

"  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady  Lambert  and  Miss 
Lambert." 

She  looked  toward  the  door,  and  saw, 
exchanging  compliments  with  Mr.  North- 
ington and  George,  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Lambert,  accompanied  by  a  slender,  elegant 
form  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  white  blonde, 
which  she  recognized  as  that  of  their 
daughter.  As  she  looked  she  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  the  girl,  set  off  as  she  was 
now  by  every  advantage  of  dress,  was 
very  beautiful  according  to  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  taste,  and  she  could  not  but  admire 
as  an  additional  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
his  character  Hugo's  good  sense  in  refusing 
to  be  dazzled. 

She  was  still  looking,  when,  somewhat  to 
her  vexation,  she  saw^the  young  lady  com- 
ing forward  to  place  herself  on  a  chair 
which  old  Mr.  Northington  had  pointed 
out  near  Kathleen's  own.  Kathleen  bowed, 
as  she  conceived  herself  in  duty  bound  to 
do,  and  muttered  something  about  believ- 
ing that  she  had  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
Miss  Lambert  before ;  and  Miss  Lambert 
bowed,  and  answered  that  she  thought  she 
remembered  it,  and  then  there  was  nothing 
more  said.  Miss  Lambert  bent  down  her 
head  to  smell  at  a  bouquet  which  she  car- 
ried, and  Kathleen  turned  away  hers  with 
some  disdain  at  her  companion's  unimpas- 
sioned  stolidity.  How  very  wise  Hugo  was 
in  resisting  the  fascinations  of  such  a  girl ! 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Lambert?  "  she  sud- 
denly heard  a  familiar  voice  say. 

It  was  the  same  voice  which  she  had  so 
lately  heard  addressing  the  same  question 
to  herself,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  a  side-glance  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  There  was  Hugo  again,  standing 
close  to  Miss  Lambert's  chair,  and  bending 
down  very  politely  to  speak,  but  of  course  it 
was  necessary  to  be  civil  to  her  as  well  as  to 
any  one  else  in  the  room. 

"  Oh!  good-evening,"  said  Miss  Lambert, 
looking  up  with  a  slight  expression  of 
surprise,  and  then  smelling  at  her  bouquet 
again. 

"Well,"  went  on  Hugo,  —  and  here  he 
gave  a  little  sigh  which  he  had  not  permit- 
ted himself  in  his  conversation  with  Kath- 
leen,—  "well,  it  will  soon  be  time  for  me 
to  say  good-by  now.  I  sail  for  India  next 
week." 
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"  Really ! "  said  Miss  Lambert,  calmly,  still 
occupied  with  her  bouquet.  "I  hope  you 
will  have  a  pleasant  voyage." 

The  answer  was  made  with  an  air  or  such 
indifference  that  Kathleen,  remembering 
how  the  girl  had  tried  to  flirt  with  Hugo  on 
a  former  occasion,  could  not  help  being 
quite  surprised  just  at  first.  But  the  expla- 
nation flashed  on  her  mind  immediately 
afterward,  when  Lady  Lambert,  who  had 
been  sitting  at  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
crossed  over  to  her  daughter,  saying :  — 

"  My  dear,  I  am  sure  you  are  sitting  in  a 
draught.  You  will  be  much  more  comfort- 
able beside  me." 

"Thank  you,  I  think  I  shall,  mamma," 
said  Miss  Lambert,  placidly ;  and  with  a  frig- 
id inclination  of  the  head  toward  Hugo, 
she  rose  and  followed  her  mother  across  the 
room,  where  she  was  soon  in  deep  conver- 
sation with  a  sallow-faced,  heavy-browed 
young  man,  whom  Kathleen  understood  to 
be  the  eldest  son  of  a  neighboring  'squire. 

Kathleen  looked  on  in  unspeakable  indig- 
nation. Hugo  had  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  turned  away  with  a  slight 
smile;  but  not  the  less  on  that  account, 
rather  perhaps  the  more,  did  she  resent  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  What!  did 
that  odious  Ada  Lambert,  who  had  angled 
so  shamelessly  for  his  admiration  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  now  dare  to  treat 
him  with  disdain  and  contumely  because  he 
was  no  longer  heir  to  Northington  Park! 
The  girl,  who  would  have  given  her  ears  to 
make  sure  of  him  a  month  ago,  now  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  T>f  his  attentions,  did 
she?  There  was  only  one  thing  to  match 
the  monstrous  baseness  of  such  conduct, 
and  that  was  the  atrocious  and  ridiculous 
vanity  which  it  implied.  How  very  irresist- 
ible she  must  deem  herself!  how  very  irre- 
sistible she  must  be  deemed  by  her  mother ! 
As  if  a  gentleman  could  not  approach  her 
to  make  a  civil  remark  without  being  in 
love  with  her!  The  idea!  Hugo  had  far  too 
much  discernment  ever  to  be  in  danger  of 
falling  in  love  with  such  a  piece  of  flaxen- 
haired  inspidity ;  on  that  point  Lady  Lam- 
bert and.  her  daughter  might  be  quite 
assured. 

Perhaps  Kathleen  might  have  transferred 
some  of  her  indignation  against  Lady  Lam- 
bert and  her  daughter  to  Hugo  himself,  if 
she  could  have  guessed  how  very  sentimen- 
tal he  had  felt  just  now  as  he  looked  into 
Miss  Lambert's  beautiful  face  which  had 
always  hitherto  smiled  on  him  so  kindly 
and  graciously,  and  how  very  little  en- 
couragement might  have  sufficed  to  convert 
him  from  an  admirer  into  a  suitor.  Not 
that  he  had  any  set  purpose  of  love-making 
in  view  when  he  made  the  attempt  at  conver- 
sation which  had  been  so  coldly  repulsed, 
but  a  few  smiles  and  kind  words  would  prob- 
ably have  brought  him  to  the  point  of 
love-making  almost  without  being  himself 
aware  of  it.  For,  truth  to  tell,  with  all  his 
composure  and  apparent  cheerfulness,  he 
had  found  his  life  terribly  dull  and  desolate 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  a  man  is  never 
more  open  to  the  influence  of  feminine  fas- 


cinations than  when  he  feels  the  need  of 
being  consoled. 

But  Kathleen  did  not  know  how  disposed 
Hugo  was  to  let  himself  be  allured  into  the 
trap,  and  consequently  reserved  all  her 
anger  for  those  who  had  so  ostentatiously 
closed  the  trap  against  him.  During  all  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  she  sat  nursing 
her  wrath,  for  the  affair  had  made  a  great 
and  painful  impression  on  her,  all  the  more 
painful  as  she  knew  herself  to  be  in  some 
sort  responsible.  It  would  have  angered 
her  under  any  circumstances  to  see  so 
marked  a  slight  passed  on  one  whose  only 
offense  was  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  but  in  the 
present  case,  remembering,  as  she  could  not 
help  remembering,  that  it  was  by  her  means 
that  Hugo  had  been  brought  do^wn  from  his 
high  estate,  there  was  mingled  with  her  in- 
dignation a  sense  of  personal  resentment 
which  made  the  incident  appear  in  her  eyes 
the  principal  one  of  the  whole  entertain- 
ment. Thus  at  the  end  of  the  evening  her 
anger  was  still  at  high  pressure,  and  one  of 
the  first  remarks  she  made  to  her  aunt  on 
their  return  to  Flora  Cottage  was  :  — 

"  I  think  I  never  met  such  a  detestable 
girl  as  that  Ada  Lambert  in  my  whole  life." 

"  O  my  dear,  you  always  use  such  strong 
language!  She  is  rather  a  nice  girl,  it 
seems  to  me.  By  the  way,  though,  you 
were  surely  mistaken  in  thinking  there  was 
anything  between,  her  and  Mr.  Hugo.  I 
saw  him  go  up  to  her  this  evening,  and  she 
rose  and  went  away  almost  directly ;  it  was 
quite  marked.  I  hope  he  doesn't  really 
care  about  her,  as  you  once  thought,  or 
he  must  certainly  have  been  very  much 
hurt." 

"  Care  about  her  indeed !  "  said  Kathleen, 
taking  off  her  gloves  and  throwing  them 
savagely  aside.  "  The  idea  of  his  caring 
about  any  one  so  immeasurably  his  inferior"! 
Why,  aunt,  I  wonder  what  you  are  thinking 
of." 

Miss  Thome  understood  that  her  niece 
was  put  out  about  something,  though  what  it 
could  be  the  poor  lady  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  divine;  and,  anxious  to  restore  her 
equanimity,  hastened  to  observe :  — 

"  What  a  pleasant  evening  we  have  had, 
to  be  sure !  And  how  very  well  Mr.  Will — 
Mr.  George  Northington  was  looking !  Re- 
ally I  never  saw  any  one  so  wonderfully 
improved." 

"Ah!  that  is  because  he  is  rich,"  cried 
Kathleen.  "You  did  him  less  than  justice 
when  he  was  poor,  and  now  that  he  is  rich," 
—  here  she  paused  a  while,  absorbed  in  the 
fastening  of  a  bracelet.  "  And  now  that  he 
is  rich  you  think  him  improved,  of  course." 

"  But  he  really  is,  my  love,"  persisted 
Miss  Thorne,  still  endeavoring  to  conciliate. 
"It  is  quite  a  pity  to  think  he  is  going 
away  so  soon,  we  shall  all  miss  him  so  much. 
But  it  won't  be  for  long,  you  know." 

For  an  instant  Kathleen  thought  her  aunt 
was  speaking  of  Hugo,  and  was  puzzled  to 
know  what  she  meant.  But  directly  after- 
ward she  rememberered  that  George's  de- 
parture was  to  take  place  within  a  few  days 
also,  and  answered :  — 
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"  Oh,  no !  it  won't  be  for  long." 

"  The  time  will  pass  very  soon,  my  dear, 
went  on  Miss  Thome,  thinking  that  she  ha( 
surely  struck  the  right  chord  at  last.  "  And 
then  there  will  be  so  much  to  do  in  the 
meanwhile.  We  must  really  begin  to  see 
about  the  trousseau  now.  " 

"Oh!  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
that." 

"  None  to  lose,  my  dear,  I  can  assure  you. 
What!  we  have  only  three  months,  you 
know !  We  must  begin  at  once." 

"I  think  I  will  go  to  bed  now,  aunt, 
am  very  sleepy. " 

Speaking  thus,  Kathleen  took  up  her 
candle,  and,  having  wished  her  aunt  good- 
night, went  off  to  her  own  room. 

But,  arrived  there,  she  did  not  make  the 
haste  to  go  to  bed  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  her  words.  On  the  contrary, 
she  began  divesting  herself  of  her  ornaments 
very  slowly  and  pensively,  laying  them 
aside  with  a  curling  lip  which  showed  her 
mind  to  be  occupied  with  far  other  things. 

"How  they  all  bow  to  the  rising  sun!" 
she  thought  to  herself  scornfully;  "how 
they  all  turn  from  adversity  and  worship 
prosperity!  Even  Aunt  Maria  —  I  should 
not  have  expected  it  from  Aunt  Maria.  Ah ! 
I  remember  the  time  when  she  was  always 
praising  up  the  other  one,,  but  he  was  heir 
then.  And  now  she  has  forgotten  all  about 
him;  she  has  not  a  word  to  say  against 
those  horrible  people  when  they  try  to  in- 
sult him  and  tread  him  under  foot.  But 
all  the  world  is  alike,  I  suppose,  —  all  false 
and  fickle  and  inconstant,  tied  to  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  success.  Nobody  understands 
truth  and  fidelity  nowadays,  I  think. 
Except  indeed  that  poor  old  woman  they 
spoke  of, —  Betsy  Larkins  was  her  name,  I 
remember;  she  is  faithful,  and  she  is  the 
only  one.  I  should  like  to  see  that  old  wo- 
man. Poor  dear  old  creature,  —  what  a  con- 
trast to  that  Ada  Lambert !  A  regular  dar- 
ling she  must  be,  I  am  sure  —  and  so  old 
and  infirm,  they  say  she  is.  Poor  Betsy 
Larkins — I  should  like  to  see  her  very 
much." 

And  then  she  fell  to  thinking  what  she 
would  say  to  Betsy  Larkins  if  she  did  see 
her.  The  imaginary  dialogue  was  so  inter- 
esting that  she  carried  it  on  for  a  longtime, 
and  when  she  went  to  bed  it  was  with  a 
head  still  quite  full  of  the  dear  good  old 
woman. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

BETSY  LARKINS. 

BY  dint  of  dreaming  about  Betsy  Larkins 
all  night,  Kathleen  woke  next  morning  in 
much  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  that  in 
which  she  had  fallen  asleep.  That  is  to 
say,  she  was  in  a  darkly  misanthropic  mood, 
—  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  human  race 
as  made  up  of  time-servers  and  hypocrites 
and  blind  worshippers  of  success,  with  one 
exception  only,  the  faithful  Betsy  Larkins. 


And  in  proportion  to  her  reprobation  of  the 
former  was  the  force  of  her  attraction 
toward  the  latter.  After  what  she  had 
witnessed  last  night,  it  was  a  perfect  re- 
freshment to  think  that  there  was  any  one 
like  that  dear  old  woman  left  in  the  world. 
It  would  really  be  the  greatest  of  pleasures 
to  see  and  know  such  a  person. 

As  she  was  thinking  thus,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  just  at  the  present  moment  the 
good  old  creature  must  probably  be  in  pe- 
culiar need  of  a  few  kind  words  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  Who  could  tell  what 
the  poor  thing  might  be  going  through  in 
consequence  of  her  true-hearted  devotion  to 
a  fallen  cause  ?  what  rudeness  she  might  be 
subjected  to  from  unkind  or  interested 
neighbors  (that  horrid  Mr.  Scruby  for  in- 
stance) ?  —  above  all,  in  what  cruel  anxiety 
she  might  be  living  lest  her  little  home 
should  be  broken  up  as  the  penalty  of  her 
faith?  Poor  old  Betsy  Larkins  1  it  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  charity  for  some 
one  to  go  and  tell  her  there  was  nothing  to 
fear,  —  an  act  of  bounden  duty  indeed.  It 
should  be  performed  that  very  morning. 

And  with  this  resolve  Kathleen  finished 
dressing,  and  went  downstairs  to  breakfast 
in  better  spirits  than  she  had  known  for 
some  days  past. 

On  the  strength  of  the  late  hours  she  had 
kept  last  night,  Miss  Thorne  had  her  tea 
and  toast  brought  to  her  in  her  bedroom 
;his  morning,  so  that  Kathleen,  her  own 
breakfast  over,  found  herself  at  liberty  to  do 
as  she  would  without  question  or  remark. 
She  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  by 
slipping  out  of  the  house  without  waiting 
'or  her  aunt's  appearance,  leaving  word 
with  Mrs.  Ricketts  that  she  had  gone  out  for 
a  walk  and  would  be  back  by  lunch-time. 

Mrs.  Ricketts  was  a  little  surprised,  for 
she  knew  that  Mr.  George  Northington  was 
"n  the  habit  of  calling  at  Flora  Cottage  be- 
ween  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  lunch, 
and,  though  she  said  nothing,  rather  won- 
dered that  under  the  circumstances  Miss 
St.  Quintin  should  choose  that  exact  time 
'or  going  out.    But  the  fact  was,  Miss  St. 
Quintin  had  forgotten  all  about  her  lover's 
isit  to-day. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  and 

vathleen,  her  spirits  still  further   cxhila- 

•ated  by  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  sunshine, 

bund  her  walk  more   enjoyable  than  any 

hat  she  had  taken  for  some  time  before. 

:t  was  rather  a  long  one,  for  Mr.  Scruby's 

farm  —  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 

which,  as  she  gathered  from  what  he  had 

aid  the  other  day,  Mrs.  Larkins'  house 

must  be  situated  —  lay  some  two  or  three 

miles  from  the  village,  quite  on  the  other 

iide  of  the  estate.    But  she  did  not  mind 

his,  and  tripped  on  her  way  through  the 

most  sequestered  paths  and  alleys  of  the 

ark  (she  knew  every  corner  of  it  by  heart 

low),  with  no  sense  of  fatigue,  — sustained 

tartly  by  her  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and 

ounds  of  the  bright  summer  morning,  partly 

iy  her  eagerness  to  bring  support  and  con- 

olation  to  pot>r  persecuted  Betsy  Larkins. 

On  reaching  the  high  road  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  park,  and  finding  herself  in 
sight  of  a  group  of  farm  buildings  which 
she  knew  to  be  Mr.  Scruby's,  she  made  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and  easily  obtained  a 
direction  to  Mrs.  Larkins'  cottage.  This 
was  a  tiny  white  thatched  dwelling,  with 
roses  and  hollyhocks  in  front,  lying  some 
way  back  from  the  road  in  the  midst  of 
corn  and  pasture  fields,  and  looking,  so 
Kathleen  thought  as  she  drew  near,  a  per- 
fect model  home  of  virtuous  poverty  and 
content. 

A  girl  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old,  with  very  sunburnt  face  and  hands,  was 
at  work  among  the  roses  and  hollyhocks, 
and  of  her  Kathleen  asked  if  she  could  see 
Mrs.  Larkins.  But  a  rustic  stare  was  the 
only  reply,  and,  too  impatient  to  repeat  the 
question,  Kathleen  tapped  without  further 
ceremony  at  the  door,  which  was  already 
half  open,  showing  a  glimpse  of  a  small 
but  tolerably  tidy  room  within,  one  of  the 
only  two  which  the  establishment  pos- 
sessed. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  a  shrill,  quavering  treble 
voice  which  was  unmistakably  that  of  an  old 
woman. 

The  visitor  entered  and  found  herself  in  a 
little  room,  half  parlor,  half  kitchen,  as  was 
shown  by  the  blending  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  which  it  displayed,—  the  useful 
in  the  shape  of  plates  and  cooking  utensils 
arranged  on  and  under  a  diminutive  dress- 
er, the  ornamental  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
black-framed  prints  and  pictures  adorning 
the  walls,  a  pair  of  coarsely  executed  china 
figures  on  the  mantel-piece,  and  a  jug  filled 
with  flowers  on  the  window-sill.  Kathleen, 
who,  however,  it  must  be  said,  was  in  the 
mood  for  viewing  every  thing  with  a  favor- 
able eye,  was  quite  charmed  with  so  neat 
and  homely  an  interior,  and  especially  with 
the  person  who  was  at  this  moment  its  only 
occupant,—  an  old  woman  who,  closely 
wrapped  up  in  a  shawl  in  spite  of  the  warm 
summer  day,  was  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
near  the  fire,  no  doubt  Betsy  Larkins  her- 
self. A  very  shrivelled-up,  infirm-looking 
old  body  Betsy  Larkins  was,  with  a  wrin- 
kled, weather-beaten  face,  on  which  Time 
had  written  his  mark  very  deeply ;  and  yet 
there  was  a  liveliness  in  her  bright  black 
eyes  and  a  trimness  in  her  general  appear- 
ance which  betokened  the  remains  of  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  vitality.  Kathleen 
was  impressed  with  respect  for  her  at  once. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  began  Kathleen,  in 
reply  to  an  interrogatory  look  from  the 
black  eyes.  "  I  am  afraid  I  am  disturbing 
you." 

"  Don't  name  it,  miss,  don't  name  it,"  an- 
swered the  old  woman,  now  recovered  from 
her  first  surprise.  "  If  I  looked  a  bit  'mazed 
like  at  first,  it's  only  because,  we  don't  have 
grand  folks  such  as  you  popping  in  upon  us 
every  day,  and  I  never  thought  but  what  it 
was  my  little  grand-da'ater  coming  back 
from  the  garden.  I  ought  to  get  up  and 
make  a  courtesy,  miss,  I  know,  for  I  was 
brought  up  to  understand  my  manners  as 
well  as  anybody ;  but  my  back  is  so  terrible 
stiff  this  morning  —  " 


"  Oh !  pray  don't,"  exclaimed  Kathleen,  as 
the  poor  old  woman  made  an  effort  to  rise, 
"  pray  don't,  or  I  shall  be  quite  sorry  that  I 
have  come  to  see  you  at  all.  I  hope  you  are 
not  worse  than  usual  to-day." 

"  Thanking  you  kindly,  miss,  I'm  always 
much  the  same.  But  I  beg  your  pardon, 
miss,  you  never  mean  you've  come  to  see 
me  o'  purpose,  do  you?  I  was  thinking  you 
were  out  for  a  walk  and  lost  your  way  may- 
be, or  wanted  a  drink  of  milk  or  something 
like  that,  as  I'm  sure  you'd  be  right  down 
welcome  to  if  you  fancied  it.  You  never 
mean  you've  come  o'  purpose,  sure  —  a 
young  lady  like  you  !  Be  pleased  to  take  a 
chair,  miss,  if  you  don't  mind." 

Kathleen  smiled  and  seated  herself,  more 
delighted  than  ever  with  her  hostess.  Could 
there  possibly  be  a  nicer,  friendlier  old  soul, 
—  no  less  kind  and  courteous  to  strangers 
than  faithful  and  devoted  to  those  whom 
she  regarded  as  friends  and  superiors. 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  on  purpose  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Larkins,"  said  Kathleen,  after  a  pause, 
beginning  to  unfold  her  business  with  a 
sense  of  some  embarrassment.  "  And  first 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  introduce  myself. 
Well,  then,  my  name  is  Miss  St.  Quintin ; 
you  have  never  heard  of  me,  I  dare  say, 
but  —  " 

"Miss  St.  Quintin!"  interrupted  the  old 
woman.  "  Her  as  is  going  to  marry  that 
new  Mr.  George  they  talk  about !  Oh,  yes ! 
I  have  heard  of  you,  sure  enough." 

The  words  were  uttered  so  churlishly 
that  Kathleen  looked  up  at  the  speaker  with 
some  astonishment.  She  found  the  bright 
black  eyes  (surely  brighter  than  ever  just 
now)  fixed  upon  her  with  a  sharp  look  of 
distrust  and  dislike  which  made  her  feel 
quite  uncomfortable. 

"I'm  sorry  you've  taken  the  trouble  to 
come  where  you'll  find  so  little  to  your 
mind,  miss,"  went  on  Mrs.  Larkins,  and 
though  her  words  were  apologetic,  her 
manner  was  as  stiffly  repellant  as  possible. 
Every  thing's  very  different  here  from 
what  you're  used  to,  I'm  well  aware,  but 
I'm  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort  and  can't 
make  none  of  your  new-fangle  changes 
at  my  time  o'  life.  So  them  as  don't  like 
my  ways,  miss,  had  better  not  come  near 
them,  that's  what  I  always  says." 

Kathleen  understood  that  this  was  an  in- 
vitation to  go  away,  and  for  an  instant  was 
inclined  to  resent  it  by  going  forthwith. 
But  suddenly  she  remembered  that  Betsy 
Larkins,  as  a  friend  and  adherent  of  Hugo, 
was  naturally  prepossessed  against  a  visitor 
who  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  neighborhood 
was  identified  with  the  cause  of  Hugo's 
successful  rival.  And,  remembering  this, 
Kathleen  forgave  the  poor  old  woman  on 
the  spot,  and  even  admired  her  all  the  more 
for  this  new  proof  of  fidelity. 

{ I  see  how  it  is,  Mrs.  Larkins ;  you  do 
not  like  me  because  you  are  sorry  for  —  for 
the  changes  at  Northington  House,  and 
think  that  I  have  something  to  do  with 
them." 

'  Well,  and  so  you  have,  haven't  you, 
miss?  "  asked  Mrs.  Larkins,  dryly. 
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"I  —  I  do  not  say  that  I  have  not,"  an- 
swered Kathleen,  with  a  strange  sense  of 
guiltiness  as  she  made  the  avowal.  "But, 
Mrs.  Larkius,  you  must  not  be  angry  with 
me  for  that.  It  was  natural  that  I  should 
take  the  part  of  —  of  the  person  who  I 
thought  had  the  best  right  to  the  estate, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  do  not  fully  ap- 
preciate and  respect  the  good  qualities  of 
—  of  the  person  who  has  been  supplanted ; 
of—  of  Mr.  Hugo,  in  fact,  I  mean,"  she  ad- 
ded, seeing  that  her  hearer  looked  puzzled. 

Mrs.  Larkins  nodded  at  the  mention  of  a 
familiar  name,  but  did  not  look  much  less 
puzzled  than  before.  She  could  not  for  the 
life  of  her  make  out  what  all  this  palaver 
was  about,  the  thing  she  principally  under- 
stood being  that  the  young  lady  confessed 
to  having  been  the  cause  of  poor  Mr.  Hugo's 
misfortunes. 

"  And  that  is  not  all,  Mrs.  Larkins,"  con- 
tinued Kathleen,  with  somewhat  more  flu- 
ency. "Though  I  am  on  the  other  side 
myself,  that  does  not  prevent  me  from  admir- 
ing and  sympathizing  with  those  who  re- 
main true  to  their  old  friendships.  And 
that  is  the  reason  I  am  here  now.  I  heard 
of  what  you  said  to  Farmer  Scruby  when 
he  brought  you  that  address  to  sign  the 
other  day,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you  —  " 

"  You'll  never  make  me  say  any  thing  dif- 
ferent if  you  kill  me  for  it,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Larkins,  pursing  up  her  lips  defiantly. 

"  Ah !  you  do  not  understand  me,"  cried 
Kathleen,  with  some  vexation,  and  raising 
her  voice  with  an  idea  that  the  old  woman 
might  be  deaf.  "I  wish  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  admire  and  honor  your  feelings,  and 
to  assure  you  that  you  will  never  be  the 
worse  for  having  expressed  them.  So  pray, 
dear  Mrs.  Larkins,  whatever  Mr.  Scruby 
may  have  said  to  you,  let  your  mind  be  quite 
at  rest  on  that  point.  I  am  certain  old  Mr. 
Northington  thinks  more  highly  of  you  than 
ever  for  being  so  good  and  so  faithful  to 
poor  Mr.  Hugo ;  and  I  do  too,  I  give  you 
my  word.  You  understand  me  now,  don't 
you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Larkins  stared,  but  still  did  not  un- 
derstand very  clearly.  She  comprehended 
that  she  was  being  praised  for  her  fidelity 
to  Hugo,  but,  the  praise  coming  from  such 
a  quarter,  she  could  not  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  intended  as  irony. 

"  I  have  another  little  thing  to  say  besides 
that,"  resumed  Kathleen,  with  a  new  access 
of  embarrassment.  "  I  have  been  thinking 
that  —  that  probably  this  matter  may  have 
been  causing  you  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
lately,  and  if  you  would  not  object  to  accept 
a  little  present  by  way  of  compensation, 
and  as  a  mark  of  my  admiration  for  your 
sentiments  —  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the 
favor,  Mrs.  Larkins;  it  will  give  me  so 
much  pleasure." 

She  had  been  fumbling  with  her  purse  as 
she  spoke,  and  now  produced  a  folded  piece 
of  tissue-paper,  which  she  pressed  into  her 
companion's  hand.  Mrs.  Larkins  opened 
it,  still  with  evident  distrust  of  her  visitor's 
intentions,  but  no  sooner  had  she  done  so 
than  she  looked  up  with  an  expression 


which  showed  her  feelings  to  have  under- 
gone considerable  modification. 

"  My  heart  alive !  why,  it's  a  five-pun' 
note.  You  never  mean  to  say  you're  a-going 
for  to  give  me  this,  do  you?  " 

"If  you  will  only  accept  it,  Mrs.  Larkins. 
There  now,  pray  put  it  into  your  pocket  and 
say  no  more  about  it." 

.  The  old  woman  did  as  she  was  desired, 
very  slowly,  however,  and  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  Kathleen's  face  all  the  time  with  a 
look  of  the  most  intense  wonderment. 

"  I  ought  to  thank  you,  miss,"  she  said  at 
last,  suddenly  becoming  conscious  of  the 
omission,  "  and  I'm  sure  I  do  most  kindly, 
and  wish  you  many  blessings  for  your  good- 
ness to  a  poor  old  woman  who  can't  return 
it.  But  it  has  taken  away  my  breath  almost, 
and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  You  see  I 
thought  you  was  dead  against  Mr.  Hugo." 

"  Oh,  no,  no !  "  protested  Kathleen ;  "  at 
least  —  at  least  not  in  the  way  you  mean. 
I  think  somebody  else  better  entitled  to  the 
estate,  certainly,  but  as  for  any  feeling  of 
personal  dislike  —  What  possible  reason 
could  I  have  for  it,  you  know?  On  the 
contrary,  I  feel  the  greatest  respect  and  es- 
teem for  him — just  as  I  should  for  any 
good  person,  of  course,  and  I  am  sure  he  is 
very  good  indeed." 

"  Ah !  you'd  say  so  if  you  only  knowed," 
broke  out  Mrs.  Larkins,  with  a  sound  some- 
thing like  a  suppressed  sob.  "  When  I 
think  how  kind  he  has  been  to  an  old  crea- 
ture like  me  —  He's  an  angel,  that's  what 
he  just  is  —  poor,  dear  Mr.  Hugo !  " 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  re- 
lapsed into  silence.  Kathleen  remained  a 
few  moments  in  a  listening  attitude,  and 
then,  finding  that  nothing  more  came,  drew 
her  chair  a  thought  nearer  to  the  old  woman, 
saying :  — 

"  Pray  go  on,  Mrs.  Larkins,  you  quite  in- 
terest me,  really.  Mr.  Hugo  has  been  very 
kind  to  you,  then  ?  " 

"  Kind  has  he  been?  I  don't  know  what 
would  have  become  of  me  without  him, 
that's  all,"  returned  Mrs.  Larkins,  with 
tremulous  vehemence.  "Why,  when  my 
old  man  died  six  years  ago  last  Saturday 
fortnight  as  ever  was,  at  that  very  time  my 
poor  Tom,  —  my  son,  he  was,  miss,  the  last 
left  out  of  seven,  and  as  fine  a  young  fellow 
to  look  at  as  you  ever  set  eyes  on,  —  at  that 
very  time,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  lying 
on  his  back  as  helpless  as  a  babby,  through 
falling  from  a  hay-rick,  and  doctor  said  he'd 
never  be  fit  for  nothing  again.  And  there 
was  I,  miss,  with  poor  Tom  to  mind,  and 
Tom's  little  da'ater  that  his  wife  had  died 
and  left  him  five  year  afore,  and  not  a 
farthing  in  the  house  that  wasn't  owing  to 
the  doctor;  so  you  may  think  what  would 
have  become  of  us,  if  Mr.  Hugo  hadn't  stood 
our  friend.  But  I'm  bothering  you,  I'm 
afearcl,  miss." 

"  Oh,  no !  indeed,  indeed  you  are  not,"  de- 
clared Kathleen,  earnestly.  "  What  dreadful 
trouble  you  must  have  been  in !  But  Mr. 
Hugo  stood  your  friend,  you  say  ?  Do  pray 
go  on ! " 

"He  came  to  see  us,  miss,   directly  he 
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heard  my  poor  old  man  was  gone  (he  had 
always  been  kind  and  friendly  with  us  from 
a  boy),  and  I  suppose  he  must  have  guessed 
how  bad  things  were  going,  for  he  asked  a 
heap  of  questions  about  doctor's  bills,  and 
rent,  and  such  like ;  and  next  clay  as  ever 
was  the  old  'squire  came  across  to  say  that, 
along  of  what  Mr.  Hugo  had  been  telling 
him,  he  would  let  me  have  the  cottage  and 
bit  of  land  rent-free.  He  is  a  very  kind 
gentleman,  is  the  old  'squire,  to  be  sure, 
only  he  don't  think  of  things  for  himself 
like  Mr.  Hugo  does,  and  perhaps  it  aint  nat- 
ural he  should  at  his  time  o'life.  But  if 
you  only  knowed,  miss,  you'd  say  Mr.  Hugo 
thought  of  every  thing." 

"  What !  did  he  do  any  thing  more  ?  "  in- 
quired Kathleen,  wh6  had  been  listening 
with  every  appearance  of  wrapt  attention. 
"  Pray  do  not  leave  off,  Mrs.  Larkins,  indeed 
I  am  very  much  interested." 

"  He  did  ever  so  much  more,  miss,"  said 
the.  old  woman,  emphatically.  "  Paid  the 
doctor's  bill,  with  something  over  for  wine 
and  brandy,  and  such  like  that  they  said 
would  be  good  for  Tom,  and  put  little  Lizzie 

—  that's  my  grand-da'ater —  to  school,  and 
new-thatched  the  roof  where  the  rain  was 
coming  through ;  and  then,  when  poor  Tom 
went  at  last,  buried  him,    every   farthing 
himself.     And  that  isn't  all,  either,  miss, 
only  he  made  me  promise  not  to  tell,  so  you 
mustn't  ask  me,  please.    But  he's  an  angel, 
if  ever  there  was  one." 

Mrs.  Larkins  wiped  her  eyes  with  her 
apron,  and  Kathleen  bent  forward  with 
eager  interest. 

"Oh!  do  tell  me,  pray,  pray  do.  You 
may  trust  me,  —  indeed  you  may.  Do  please 
tell  me,  dear  Mrs.  Larkins." 

"  Well,  arter  all,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  for 
it  aint  nothing  against  him,  goodness  knows, 

—  only  you  mustn't  let  him  come  to  hear  of 
it  again,  miss,  please.     Why,  then,  ever 
since  I've  been  laid  up  with  them  rheumatics, 
he  gives  me   twelve  shillings  a  week  reg- 
ular out  of  his  own  pocket,  —  to  help  me 
and  my  little  grand-da'ater  to  keep  house, 
as  he  calls  it  in  his  pleasant  way,  but  he 
knows  veiy  well  we  should  have  to  go  to 
the  Union,  else.    There  never  was  anybody 
like  him  in  the  world,  I  don't  believe.    And 
to  think  he  is  going  away  where  I  shall 
never  set  eyes   on  him  again,  —  oh,  dear, 
dear ! " 

The  old  woman  was  fairly  crying  by  this 
time,  and  even  Kathleen  was  conscious  of 
a  certain  dimness  of  the  eyes  as  she  laid 
her  hand  smoothly  on  the  poor  creature's 
arm  and  said :  — 

"  Don't,  dear  Mrs.  Larkins,  pray  don't. 
I  will  take  care  you  shall  not  be  a  loser. 
You  shall  have  your  twelve  shillings  as 
regularly  as  if  poor  Mr.  Hugo  were  still 
here  to  give  it  you." 

I'  Oh,  yes !  he  has  told  me  that  himself," 
said  Mrs.  Larkins,  with  a  new  burst  of  tears. 
"It  was  only  yesterday  he  was  here  and 
told  me  it  shouldn't  make  no  difference  to 
me  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  for  he  had 
put  the  money  on  one  side  already.  It  aint 
that,  miss,  — it's  thinking  of  him  being 


turned  out  of  house  and  home,  as  vexes  me 
so." 

For  some  minutes  Kathleen  said  nothing. 
She  could  not  find  words  to  comment  on 
this  new  and  unexpected  proof  of  Hugo's 
generosity  and  self-denial,  and  sat  watching 
the  old  woman's  grief  in  silent  sympathy. 
But  there  is  nothing  so  infectious  as  cry- 
ing, and  presently  she  felt  her  own  eyes 
filling  so  fast  that,  afraid  of  breaking  down 
altogether,  she  rose  somewhat  hurriedly  to 
take  leave,  fumbling  once  more  at  her  purse 
as  she  did  so.  "I  think  I  must  say  good- 
by  now,  Mrs.  Larkins,  or  my  friends  will 
be  wondering  where  I  am.  But  I  will  come 
and  see  you  soon  again,  —  indeed,  if  you 
will  let  me,  I  will  come  and  see  you  very 
often.  I  have  so  enjoyed  our  little  chat 
this  morning,  I  can't  tell  you.  Will  you 
allow  me,  Mrs.  Larkins,  —just  a  little  trifle 
for  your  grand-daughter." 

Thus  saying  she  slipped  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  —  all  the  remaining  contents  of  her 
purse  —  into  her  new  friend's  hand,  and, 
not  waiting  to  hear  the  amazed  old  woman's 
interjections  of  astonishment  and  gratitude, 
hurried  from  the  house  with  a  stammered 
"good-by." 

She  was  strangely  affected  as  she  began 
her  walk  homeward,  and  had  to  let  down 
her  veil  to  conceal  the  tears  that  still  stood  in 
her  eyes,  though  what  exactly  her  feelings 
were  she  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
define.  She  was  at  once  surprised  and 
filled  with  admiration  at  the  revelation  of 
character  which  had  that  day  been  disclosed 
to  her,  and  her  surprise  enhanced  her  admi- 
ration. Such  a  trait  of  unostentatious  self- 
denying  charity  as  that  of  which  she  had 
just  heard  would  have  touched  her  in 
whomsoever  she  had  discovered  it ;  but  at 
discovering  it  in  Hugo,  of  whom  she  had 
formerly  judged  so  harshly,  she  was  pen- 
etrated to  the  quick.  And  'so  this  was  the 
man,  this  kind  Samaritan  who  had  loaded  a 
poor  old  woman  with  secret  benefactions, 
this  was  he  whom  she  had  called  cold, 
selfish,  cynical,— whom  she  had  openly 
sneered  at  as*  coarsely  practical  and  devoid 
of  all  poetical  sentiment !  Practical !  ah,  yes ! 
practical  he  was  indeed,  practical  as  only 
good  and  great  hearts  can  be.  What  amount 
of  mawkish  romance  could  ever  be  worth 
such  practicality  as  his? 

And  this  man,  so  nobly  magnanimous  and 
self->sacrificing,  she  had  been  the  means  of 
driving  forth  upon  the  world,  an  exile  from 
home  and  country,  to  live  by  his  own  toil ! 

The  thought  was  as  a  dagger  in  her  breast. 
All  that  she  had  done  had  been  intended  for 
the  best,  of  course,  but  it  was  dreadful  to 
think  of  having  inflicted  such  an  injury  on 
one  so  good  and  generous.  And  then  to  re- 
member the-  spirit  in  which  she  had  inflicted 
it !  —  the  rancor  she  had  felt  against  him 
even  before  she  knew  him,  the  pleasure  she 
had  found  in  assailing  him  with  sharp  and 
bitter  sayings,  Her  cruel  delight  in  the  mo- 
ment of  final  triumph, —these  things  were 
more  dreadful  to  think  of  still.  She  re- 
called every  hard  word  she  had  ever  spoken 
to  him  or  of  him,  and  her  heart  smote  her 
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with  shame  and  self-reproach.    Ah !  what  a 
base,  ungenerous    enemy   she   had    been 
She  hated  herself  as  she  remembered  it 
What  could  he  possibly  have  thought  of 
her?    And,  for  that  matter,  what  could  he 
think  of  her  even  now  ?    So  far  as  he  knew 
she  might  still  be  triumphing  over  him  in 
the  same  spirit  of  vindictive  joy  which  she 
had  displayed  at  first ;  and  no  doubt  he  be- 
lieved her  to  be  still  so  triumphing.    Ah !  i] 
he  could  only  see  how  different  it  was,  —  if 
she  could  only  dare  to  tell  him ! 

Thus  she  wandered  on,  mechanically  tak 
ing  the  same  way  in  returning  which  she 
had  taken  in  going,  no  longer,  however, 
with  any  enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  but 
racked  with  remorse  and  pity.  For  with 
her  reprobation  of  her  own  conduct  was 
mingled  a  genuine  sympathy  for  Hugo  in  his 
outcast  state  that  reacted  on  and  redoubled 
her  contrition.  Oh!  if  she  could  do  or  say 
any  thing  to  heal  the  wounds  she  had  in- 
flicted! Poor,  poor  Hugo,  —  ruined  and 
exiled,  avoided  by  the  worldlings  who  had 
once  flattered  and  fawned  upon  him,  —  how 
desolate  and  dreary  had  his  life  been  made ! 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE  OLD  HAWTHORN-TREE. 

HUGO  did  find  his  life  rather  desolate  and 
dreary  just  now,  there  is  no  denying,  and 
on  this  particular  morning  was 'more  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  his  destiny  than  ever 
he  had  been  before.  He  had  taken  note  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Lamberts,  mother  and 
daughter,  fully  as  accurately  as  Kathleen 
herself  had  done,  and  it  had  made  a  rather 
deeper  impression  on  him  than  was  com- 
patible with  her  estimate  of  his  philosophy. 
He  felt  that  Miss  Lambert  had  rebuffed  him, 
and  by  the  vigor  of  the  rebuff  he  measured 
the  depth  of  his  fall.  And  then  the  rebuff 
itself,  coming  from  the  hands  of  a  beautiful 
young  lady,  had  in  its  own  nature  been  un- 
pleasant. 

"  Very  unpleasant  indeed,"  he  admitted  to 
himself,  as  for  the  hundredth  time  he 
thought  the  matter  over.  "  Not  that  I  ever 
cared  for  the  girl.  Heaven  knows,  —  not  in 
the  way  of  being  in  love  with  her,  at  least, 
—  but  it  is  disagreeable  to  be  snubbed  all 
,he  same,  particularly  when  the  snubbing  is 
done  in  public.  And  when  it  comes  from  a 
girl  you  used  to  fancy  had  a  weakness  for 
you  —  Exceedingly  unpleasant,  upon  my 
word,  —  a  kind  of  moral  shower-bath,  in 
fact.  And  I  did  fancy  the  girl  cared  a  little 
for  me,  I  did  indeed,  — like  a  conceited  prig 
as  I  was,  no  doubt.  She  used  to  make  her- 
self uncommonly  agreeable  certainly.  Ah 
yes !  but  that  was  when  I  \vas  heir  to  all 
this." 

He  was  taking  his  accustomed  morning 
stroll  through  the  park  while  he  thus  so- 
liloquized; and,  as  he  reached  this  stage, 
stopped  to  throw  round  a  somewhat  bitter 
glance  at  the  familiar  woodland  landscape, 
of  which  he  had  thought  he  knew  every  as- 


pect and  every  phase,  but  which  he  looked 
at  now  from  so  new  a  mental  stand-point 
that  it  seemed  almost  strange  to  him. 
Every  thing  appeared  so  much  less  com- 
panionable, so  much  less  demonstrative 
than  of  yore,  so  much  more  contained  in  a 
selfish  life  of  its  own.  Even  the  little 
stream  which  pursued  its  noisy  downward 
way  through  the  park,  and  the  sparkling 
course  of  which  he  had  just  reached,  seemed 
no  longer,  as  formerly,  to  be  leaping  and 
tumbling  and  dancing  and  prattling  in  an 
exuberant  sympathy  with  nature,  but  simply 
struggling  forward  in  blind,  greedy  haste, 
intent  only  on  its  own  business  of  getting  on. 

"  Well,  well,  every  thing  is  different  now," 
he  thought  as  he  resumed  his  walk,  saunter- 
ing slowly  along  by  the  water's  edge. 
"  Every  thing  is  different,  and  why  should 
not  Ada  Lambert  be  different  too  ?  Poor 
Ada  Lambert,  —  after  all,  she  is  only  acting 
according  to  her  nature,  and  if  it  is  her 
nature  to  have  about  as  much  feeling  as  a 
fish,  what  fault  is  it  of  hers  ?  All  women 
are  pretty  much  alike  in  that,  I  suspect  —  it 
is  the  way  of  the  sex,  and  always  has  been. 
Self-interest  —  self-interest,  — "that  is  the 
first  consideration  with  one  and  all  of 
them." 

He  paused  in  his  meditations  here,  and  a 
little  smile  came  across  his  face,  as  though 
something  had  occurred  to  him  that  tickled 
his  sense  of  humor. 

**  Not  quite  all  of  them,  I  suppose,"  he 
went  on,  still  with  the  same  little  srnile, "  not 
quite  all.  That  other  one  is  an  exception, 
certainly ;  she  has  poetry  in  her  soul,  you 
know.  But  bless  me,  the  exception  is 
worse  than  the  rule.  Poetry  in  her  soul, 
and  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a 
fellow  like  that !  —  for  she  is  over  head  and 
ars  in  love  with  him  of  course,  —  better  the 
plainest,  most  sordid  prose.  What  queer 
creatures  women  are !  " 

He  had  been  walking  more  slowly  as  the 
foregoing  reflections  passed  through  his 
mind,  and  now  —  midway  across  one  of 
everal  little  rustic  bridges  which  spanned 
the  stream  at  irregular  intervals  —  came  to 
a  halt  altogether,  partly  to  lean  against  the 
rail  while  he  finished  a  cigar,  partly  to  muse 
on  the  anomalies  of  feminine  nature. 

'Uncommon  queer,  to  be  sure.  They 
aave  no  notion  of  a  medium,  it  seems,  — 
must  always  be  at  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
Either  cold-blooded  pieces  of  mechanism 
ike  Ada  Lambert,  who  haven't  the  capacity 
of  falling  in  love  at  all,  or  impulsive,  gushing 
creatures  with  poetry  in  their  souls  who  fall 
n  love  with  shop-boys,  —  the  worse  extreme 
of  the  t\vo,  infinitely.  Well,  if  all  women 
are  like  the  specimens  I  have  come  across, 
[  shall  never  marry,  that's  one  thing  cer- 
ain.  Evidently  I  am  cut  out  for  an  old 
jachelor,  and  lucky  for  me  too." 

He  sighed  a  little  inconsistently,  and 
ooked  pensively  down  the  course  of  the 
rivulet  with  an  unwonted  air  of  abstraction. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  out  of  spirits  to-day, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  either. 

Suddenly  the  abstracted  air  passed  away, 
and  he  opened  his  eyes  rather  wider  than 
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usual,  as  though  to  make  sure  that  they 
were  not  deceiving  him.  There  was  another 
little  bridge  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  down 
the  stream,  of  which  he  commanded  a  view 
from  where  he  stood,  and  this  bridge  a  sol- 
itary female  figure  was  in  the  act  of  cross- 
in<r  —  a  figure  which  appeared  to  him  very 
much  like  that  of  Miss  St.  Quintin.  And 
Miss  St.  Quintin  indeed  it  was,  on  her  way 
home  from  her  visit  to  Betsy  Larkins.  But 
as  Hugo  knew  nothing  of  this  visit,  and 
knew  on  the  other  hand  that  George  had  set 
off  for  Flora  Cottage  immediately  after 
breakfast,  it  was  natural  he  should  be  a 
little  surprised  at  seeing  her  out  for  a  walk 
apparently  unaccompanied. 

Just  as  he  was  wondering  at  so  unexpect- 
ed an  apparition,  he  saw  the  young  lady 
turn  her  head  in  his  direction,  —  a  casual 
movement  followed,  so  far  as  he  could  see 
from  the  distance  at  which  he  stood,  by  a 
little  start  of  surprise.  He  perceived  that 
he  was  recognized,  and  bowed,  congratulat- 
ing himself  the  while  that  she  was  not  near 
enough  to  make  it  incumbent  on  him  to  go 
and  speak  to  her. 

"  I'm  glad  she  is  not  coming  my  way," 
he  thought.  "I  don't  feel  in  the  mood  for 
bowing  and  scraping  and  that  sort  of  thing 
to-day." 

But  scarcely  had  he  made  this  reflection, 
when  he  saw  her  pause  hesitatingly  at  the 
point  where  the  bridge  she  had  just  crossed 
joined  the  path  that  ran  by  the  water's  edge, 
— first  looking  up  the  stream  toward  Hugo, 
then  down  toward  where  Ashcote  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  then  up  toward  Hugo 
again,  as  though  in  uncertainty  which  way 
to  take.  And  in  another  moment  he  saw 
her  ascending  the  path  very  quickly  in 
his  direction,  so  quickly  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  wished  to  reach  him  before  he 
should  have  moved  on.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  not  going  to  escape  after  all. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign 
himself  to  the  inevitable,  and,  concluding 
that  she  desired  to  speak  to  him,  he  politely 
hastened  forward  to  meet  her  half  way, 
tossing  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the  water 
as  he  went,  with  a  gesture  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  contemptuous,  but  from 
which  Kathleen  did  not  this  time  draw  any 
unfavorable  inference.  But  then  she  was 
too  much  confused  just  now  to  be  critical. 

She  seemed  very  much  embarrassed  as 
she  drew  near,  and  slackened  her  pace 
considerably,  looking  almost  inclined  to  run 
away.  But  it  was  too  late  now  for  either 
of  the  two  to  retreat,  and  presently  they 
found  themselves  shaking  hands  under  an 
old  hawthorn-tree  which  threw  a  net-work 
of  sun-chequered  shade  half  across  the  little 
stream.  This  formality  over,  and  a  mechan- 
ical «* How  do  you  do"  exchanged  on  each 
side,  a  short  pause  followed,  during  which 
Kathleen  felt  her  cheeks  so  hot  and  all  her 
nerves  so  discomposed  that  she  knew  not 
how  she  was  to  get  through  the  task  she 
proposed  to  herself.  But  she  regarded  the 
task  as  a  duty,  and  was  determined  to  get 
through  it  somehow.  • 
"  You  think  me  very  strange  and  forward, 


I  am  afraid,"  she  faltered.  "But  —  but  I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  if  you  please." 

"  Indeed !  "  returned  Hugo,  concealing  his 
wonderment  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  polite 
bow.  "  Pray  believe  that  I  am  entirely  at 
your  service.", 

He  waited  expectantly,  and  Kathleen  was 
seized  with  an  access  of  nervousness  which 
amounted  to  positive  pain,  and  which  for  a 
while  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  speak  a 
word.  She  felt  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  face 
with  surprise  at  her  silence  and  at  her  flam- 
ing cheeks,  but  for  that  very  reason  she 
was  the  more  incapable  of  uttering  a  sound, 
or  indeed  of  doing  any  thing  save  poke  at 
the  ground  with  the  point  of  her  parasol 
as  though  digging  a  way  of  escape  for  her- 
self. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  she 
broke  out  at  last,  desperately.  For  an  in- 
stant she  raised  her  eyes,  then  lowered 
them  again  in  violent  trepidation  as  she 
caught  his,  and  added  almost  in  a  whisper, 

—  "  To  forgive  me  for  all  that  I  have  ever 
said  or  done  to  offend  you." 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin !  "  cried  Hugo,  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"I  have  been  the  means  of  doing  you  a 
great  injury,"  she  pursued,  still  in  the  same 
low  voice,  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  "  and  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  am 
very  sorry.  Not  of  course,"  she  explained, 
hurriedly,  "  because  —  because  somebody 
else  has  won  what  I  think  him  entitled  to, 
but  because  you  should  be  a  loser  by  it.  I 
was  not  perhaps  sufficiently  sorry  for  that  at 
first  —  1  never  thought  of  it  indeed  —  but  I 
am  very,  very  sorry  now.  You  understand 
me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  understand  that  you  are  very  kind  to 
me,  Miss  St.  Quintin,"  said  Hugo,  looking  at 
her  penitent,  downcast  face  with  a  great 
deal  of  friendliness  in  his  expression,  but 
with  at  least  equal  perplexity.  She  was 
certainly  the  most  enigmatical  person  he 
had  ever  come  across  in  his  life. 

"  Ah !  it  is  you  who  are  kind  to  say  so.  I 
ought  to  have  been  sorry  long,  long  before ; 
I  know  that  very  well.  But  I  never  thought 
of  the  harm  I  was  doing  you,  you  see ;  I 
only  thought  of  the  good  that  I  should  do 
to  —  to  somebody  else.  It  was  natural  I 
should  wish  to  do  him  all  the  good  I  could, 

—  he  saved  my  life  once,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes !  to  be  sure.  I  remember  hear- 
ing you  say  so,  —  I  wonder  how  I  forgot 
it,"  answered  Hugo,  and  looked  at  her 
again  with  even  more  of  friendliness  in  his 
expression  and  a  shade  less  of  perplexity. 

"Pray  do  not  think  you  have  any  thing 
to  apologize  for,"  he  continued.  "  You  did 
nothing  that  you  were  not  fully  justified  in 
doing,  and  I  never  thought  of  blaming  you 
for  an  instant." 

"  How  good  you  are,  and  how  ashamed 
I  ought  to  be ! "  she  resumed,  humbly,  still 
without  looking  up.  "  For  I  behaved  very 
badly  to  you ;  I  see  that  now,  —  very  rudely 
and  very  unkindly.  The  truth  is,  I  was 
vexed  with  you  because  —  because  I  fancied 
you  were  inclined  to  —  to  look  down  — 
you  understand  what  I  mean  —  on  —  on 
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him,  you  know,  for  being  poor  and  —  and 
not  quite  so  well  educated  as  if  he  had  been 
in  good  circumstances  all  his  life;  I  never 
thought  how  natural  it  was  for  you  to  be 
prejudiced  against  anybody  who  was  trying 
to  supplant  you.  And  that  hurt  me  so, 
that  I  quite  forgot  myself  sometimes ;  for  he 
had  saved  my  life,  and  of  course  it  was  not 
his  fault  that  he  was  poor  and  had  had  dis- 
advantages to  struggle  with.  And  so,  — 
and  so  —  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever  make 
you  understand  me ;  I  explain  it  so  badly." 

"  I  think  I  do  understand  a  little,"  said 
Hugo,  and  indeed  he  felt  that  something 
like  comprehension,  not  only  of  what  she 
said  just  now,  but  of  her  whole  character, 
was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  him.  "  I  think 
I  see  that  you  are  very  generous." 

"Generous!  Ah!  you  must  surely  be 
mocking  me  now.  To  you,  at  all  events,  I 
have  been  the  most  ungenerous  of  human 
beings.  I  am  afraid  you  will  never  be  able 
to  forgive  me." 

She  glanced  up  with  her  dark  eyes  swim- 
ming in  remorseful  tears.  But  somehow, 
in  spite  of  the  vehemence  of  her  self-ac- 
cusation, Hugo's  newly  formed  opinion  of 
her  character  was  not  shaken,  but  perhaps 
confirmed.  Her  eyes  were  looking  to  more 
than  ordinary  advantage  as  she  thus 
raised  them,  and  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the 
act  of  thinking  what  beautiful  eyes  a  lady 
has  got  is  by  the  nature  of  the  case  inclined 
to  leniency.  And  then,  whether  by  reason 
of  the  eloquence  of  her  eyes  or  of  her 
spoken  words,  Hugo  himself  was  conscious 
of  a  twinge  of  self-reproach.  He  remem- 
bered in  what  contemptuous  estima- 
tion he  had  hitherto  held  this  surely  very 
pretty  creature  who  had  come  to  him  in  the 
hour  of  his  darkest  desolation  with  such 
soothing  words  of  sympathy  and  penitence, 
how  bitterly  he  had  sneered  at  her  as  a 
girl  with  poetry  in  her  soul,  thus  condemn- 
ing her  for  the  very  quality  which  now 
prompted  her  to  pour  such  pleasant  balm 
upon  his  wounds.  If  this  was  the  effect  of 
poetry  in  the  soul,  a  little  of  it  was  not  a 
bad  thing  after  all.  And  to  think  that  only 
this  morning  he  had  been  comparing  her 
unfavorably  with  that  iceberg  of  a  girl,  Ada 
Lambert!  What  could  he  have  been 
dreaming  of?  No,  this  extreme  was  better 
than  the  other  ten  thousand  times. 

Meditating  thus,  he  stood  looking  at  her 
with  an  air  which  for  him  was  rather 
dreamy  and  absent,  and  forgot  that  she 
was  awaiting  his  answer.  But  there  must 
have  been  something  in  his  face  which 
sufficiently  showed  her  that  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased, for  presently  she  went  on  grate- 
fully:— 

"  You  are  indeed  very,  very  good.  I 
have  not  deserved  it,  certainly ;  and  yet  if 
you  only  knew  what  I  feel,  what  I  have 
felt  ever  since  realizing  how  much  I  have 
injured  you —  It  is  so  sad  to  think  of  your 
having  to  go  to  that  dreadful  India,  you 
know.  Ah !  I  am  so  sorry !  " 

She  spoke  in  a  soft,  pathetic  voice  that 
sounded  very  pleasant  to  Hugo's  ears. 
The  poor  fellow  had  met  with  so  little 


sympathy  of  late  that  he  found  it  a  pecu- 
liarly agreeable  sensation  to  hear  his  des- 
tiny thus  lamented,  and  in  such  sweet, 
musical  tones,  —  so  agreeable  indeed  that 
he  was  tempted  to  fish  for  more  of  it  by 
joining  in  the  lamentation  himself.  But 
just  as  he  was  about  to  sigh  and  say  that  he 
should  miss  his  friends  in  England  very 
much,  he  reflected  that  all  this  sort  of 
sentiment  would  only  make  matters  worse 
for  him  afterward,  and  consequently  swal- 
lowed down  the  sigh,  and  set  himself  to 
find  a  more  cheerful  response. 

"  Don't  think  of  it  any  more,  pray.  It 
will  do  me  good  to  take  my  share  of  the 
world's  rubs,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  fall  on 
my  feet  somehow.  I  have  your  good 
wishes  for  my  success,  I  know." 

"Ah!  that  you  have,"  she  answered, 
earnestly,  —  "my  best  and  truest  wishes 
that  you  may  prosper  in  every  thing  you 
undertake,  and  be  happy  all  your  life 
through." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness,  Miss  St.  Quintiu. 
And  I  trust  you  will  believe  that  your  good 
wishes  are  most  fully  reciprocated.  I  hope 
you  will  have  all  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness you  can  possibly  desire  for  yourself, 
and  I  congratulate  you  from  my  heart  on 
being  so  happy  as  you  are  already." 

"Happy!  Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Kathleen, 
in  a  choking  voice. 

She  could  not  bear  that  Hugo,  so  unfor- 
tunate himself,  should  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  her  lot  to  be  altogether  briglit 
and  enviable. 

"No?"  said  Hugo,  looking  down  at  her 
with  grave  yet  keenly  interested  sur- 
prise. 

That  question  and  that  look  recalled  her 
to  herself  at  once.  She  thought  of  the 
words  that  had  almost  involuntarily  escaped 
her,  and  turned  cold  with  dismay.  Heavens ! 
what  had  she  said?  what  had  she  felt? 
For  she  had  felt  what  she  said,  she  knew 
that.  Ah!  wretch  that  she  was!  she 
deserved  never  to  be  happy  again  for  such 
ingratitude. 

"I —  I  must  go  now,"  she  stammered 
forth  at  last.  "Indeed  I  must,"  she  re- 
peated, thinking  that  he  looked  as  though 
he  wished  to  detain  her;  "  my  aunt  is  wait- 
ing for  me.  And  —  and  I  have  a  headache,  — 
such  a  headache  —  I  hardly  know  what  I  am 
saying."  (This  theory  was  scarcely  candid, 
for  she  had  only  just  found  out  that  she  had 
a  headache  at  all.)  "  I  must  go  really." 

With  these  words  and  an  abrupt,  awk- 
ward little  bow,  she  turned  and  hurried 
away  before  Hugo  had  time  to  speak  again, 
taking  her  way  down  the  sloping  path  with 
a  speed  which  showed  how  eager  she  must 
be  to  escape. 

Hugo  did  not  of  course  attempt  to  follow, 
and  indeed  for  some  time  stood  motionless 
on  the  spot  where  she  had  left  him,  under 
the  shade  of  the  old  hawthorn-tree,  look- 
ing after  her  figure  as  it  glided  rapidly 
down  the  sun-lit  path  by  the  side  of  the 
dancing  waters.  At  length,  when  the  last 
fold  of  her  dress  had  disappeared  behind  a 
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projecting  clump  of  trees  round  which  the 
stream  made  a  bend,  he  sighed  and  mut 
tered :  — 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do  understand  her  now 
Poor  little  thing,  and  so  she  is  not  happj 
after  all!  Was  there  ever  such  a  sacri 
fice?" 

He  sighed  again,  and  for  some  minutes 
longer  remained  standing  on  the  same  spot 
contemplating  the  surrounding  scene  with 
a  strange  sense  of  dreariness  and  solitude 
The  place  had  looked  so  pleasant  a  while 
ago,  and  now  seemed  so  empty  and  deserted 
The  truth  was,  those  few  words  of  sympathy 
that  had  been  spoken  there  had  been  very 
grateftil  to  him,  — more  grateful  even  than 
he  had  known  at  the  time,  —  and  now  that 
they  sounded  no  longer  in  his  ears  he  felt 
more  lonely  and  isolated  than  as  yet  he  had 
felt  at  all.  He  could  almost  have  wished 
that  he  had  never  heard  them,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  tell  himself  that  he  ought 
to  have  taken  his  own  way  in  spite  of  his 
uncle's  entreaties,  and  spent  his  few  remain- 
ing clays  in  England  anywhere  rather  than 
at  Northington  Park. 

He  roused  himself  at  last  with  a  half 
smile  at  his  own  absurdity,  and  strode 
away  from  the  shelter  of  the  hawthorn- 
tree,  whistling  an  air.  As  he  went,  his 
hand  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  pen- 
dent branches,  and,  apparently  in  a  fit  of 
absence  of  mind,  he  carelessly  broke  off  a 
leaf  which,  in  the  same  fit  of  absence  of 
mind  doubtless,  he  put  into  his  pocket, 
whistling  still. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

BEGINNING  TO  KNOW  HER  OWN  MIND. 

"HAPPY!    Oh,  no,  no!" 

As  she  parted  from  Hugo,  those  words 
which  had  so  unwittingly  escaped  her  were 
ringing  in  Kathleen's  ears,  and  as  she  went 
on  they  haunted  her  still,  so  that  she  could 
think  of  nothing  else. 

And  so  she  had  said  she  was  not  happy ! 
Not  happy,  —  with  every  wish  fulfilled, 
absolutely  with  nothing  left  to  desire,  — 
not  happy !  Ah !  how  she  hated  herself  for 
such  ingratitude !  But,  hate  herself  as  she 
would,  the  fact  still  remained  of  what  she 
had  said,  of  what  she  had  felt.  Yes,  of 
what  she  had  felt,  there  was  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  recollection  of  what  she  had  felt, 
of  the  painful  swelling  at  the  heart  with 
which  she  had  spoken,  was  yet  vivid  in  her 
memory,  and  she  knew  that  the  words  had 
meant  all  that  they  said.  And  as  she  ex- 
amined thus  into  the  sensations  of  that 
moment,  her  heart  swelled  anew,  and  she 
understood  that  the  same  sensations  were 
present  with  her  still.  No,  she  was  not 
happy,  —  it  was  of  no  use  pretending  any 
longer  that  she  was,  —  she  was  very,  very 
miserable. 

She  was  horrified  at  herself  for  daring  to 
entertain  such  feelings,  but  could  not  shake 
them  off.  She  told  herself  she  was  un- 


reasonable, ungrateful,  impious,  but  this 
did  not  mend  matters,  —  rather  made  her 
more  miserable  still.  She  was  not  happy; 
why,  she  did  not  and  would  not  try  to  think, 
but  she  knew  right  well  that  she  was  not 
happy. 

In  a  kind  of  dull  despair  she  wandered 
on,  instinctively  taking  a  homeward  direc- 
tion, but  for  the  rest  hardly  conscious  of 
what  was  around  her,  with  no  eye  for 
mossy  trunks  and  wide-spreading  branches 
that  stretched  their  shimmering  green 
canopy  against  the  sun-lit  sky,  with  no  ear 
for  the  music  of  invisible  birds,  that 
twittered  joyous  question  and  answer  to 
each  other  from  unseen  leafy  recesses. 
All  at  once,  as  she  emerged  from  a  narrow 
woodland  path  into  a  gravel- walk  that  she 
knew  would  take  her  straight  to  the  park 
gate,  she  caught  sight  of  somebody  coming 
up  from  the  village,  —  somebody  whom  a 
second  look  showed  her  to  be  no  other  than 
the  young  heir  of  the  domain,  Mr.  George 
Northington.  But  she  was  not  in  the  mood 
just  now  for  any  company  save  her  own, 
and  no  sooner  had  she  recognized  him  than 
she  came  to  an  -abrupt  halt,  and  drew 
hurriedly  back,  thankful  to  perceive  that  he 
had  not  yet  observed  her.  Then,  plunging 
among  the  trees  just  where  their  shelter 
was  the  thickest,  she  rushed  with  tremu- 
lous haste  in  a  direction  leading  as  far 
from  the  gravel-walk  as  possible,  never 
ieeding  that  it  was  leading  her  away  from 
her  destination  also. 

At  last,  having  made  her  way  nearly  to 
:he  top  of  a  tolerably  steep  slope  closely 
slanted  with  trees,  she  paused  from  sheer 
jreathlessness,.  and  cast  an  affrighted  glance 
round.  Thank  Heaven,  no  one  was  in  sight, 
and  when  she  listened  nothing  was  audible 
save  the  chirp  of  birds  and  the  booming 
song  of  insects.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  not  followed,  and,  yielding  to  her 
fatigue,  she  sank  down  to  rest  on  the  sweet- 
smelling  hill-side  with  a  sense  of  as  much 
relief  as  though  she  had  escaped  an  actual 
danger. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  she  begun  to 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  repose  and  safety  when 
a  question  occurred  to  her  which  robbed 
he  feeling  of  all  its  pleasures.  What  hacl 
ihe  been  afraid  of  ?  what  had  she  been 
flying  from  ? 

Ah!  from  what  indeed?  From  the  man 
o  whom  it  would  naturally  seem  that  she 
>ught  to  have  turned  for  comfort  in  her 
adness,  the  man  to  whom  ere  long  it  would 
le  her  duty  so  to  turn,  the  man  who  was 
ler  betrothed  husband.  Oh!  what  did  it 
11  mean?  How  was  it  possible  that  she 
hould  have  acted,  that  she  should  have 
elt,  thus  ?  What !  at  the  mere  sight  of  the 
man  she  was  engaged  to  marry,  to  turn  and 
"y  as  though  she  feared  and  shrank  from 
im  instead  of  loving  him ! 

Instead  of  loving  him !  A  strange  thought 
assed  through  her  mind  here,  a  thought 
vhich  came  unbidden,  and  which  she  drove 
rom  her  as  it  came,  and  yet  not  before  it 
ad  shaped  itself  into  a  little  unspoken 
entence,  that  she  would  not  have  voluii- 
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tarily  framed  for  all  the  world.  And  the 
unspoken  sentence  was  this  :  — 
"  You  do  not  love  him." 
Her  heart  beat  violently.  It  was  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  fallen  at  her  feet, 
waking  her  out  of  a  long  dream  to  a  horrible 
reality,  —  so  horrible  that  she  must  needs 
lull  herself  back  to  sleep  again  or  die.  She 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  in  an  instinct- 
ive endeavor  to  shut  out  every  suggestion 
from  without,  pressing  her  forehead  tightly 
as  though  to  keep  down  all  rebellious 
thoughts.  They  must  be  kept  down,  — 
must  be,  should  be,  or  what  would  become 
of  her? 

But  she  was  awake,  and  could  not  get 
herself  to  sleep  again  so  easily.  The  hor- 
rible reality  remained,  and  oblivion  was  not 
to  be  coaxed  back.  Her  thoughts  would 
be  rebellious  in  spite  of  all  she  could  do, 
—  that  one  horrid  thought  more  than 
all  the  rest.  Again  and  again  she  drove  it 
from  her,  but  again  and  again  it  returned, 
each  time  more  and  more  distinct,  more  and 
more  difficult  to  repel.  And  at  last  she 
could  repel  it  no  longer,  but  yielded  in 
miserable  desperation  as  she  had  yielded 
when  she  had  made  that  confession  to  her- 
self of  being  unhappy.  Yes,  it  was  true, 
quite  true ;  she  did  not  love  him ;  and  when 
she  had  thought  that  she  did,  she  had  been 
dreaming. 

She  raised  her  face  from  her  hands  now, 
and  looked  before  her  with  dry-eyed  de- 
spair. The  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  the 
misty  blue  sky  that  showed  beyond  the 
trees,  and  that  made  a  background  to  the 
flickering  of  the  leaves ;  but  nothing  looked 
bright  to  her  just  now,  —  she  was  wholly 
and  utterly  miserable. 

And  so  she  did  not  love  him,  — the  man 
she  was  engaged  to  marry,  —  no,  nor  ever 
had  loved  him,  she  understood  that  too. 
The  George  she  had  loved  had  been  a 
fictitious  personage  altogether,  a  creation 
of  her  own  dreaming  fancy;  and  now  that 
she  was  awake  she  saw  that  the  real 
George  was  somebody  entirely  different, 
somebody  she  did  not  love  and  could  not 
love,  —  it  was  no  good  trying  to  persuade 
herself  that  she  could.  And  yet  it  was  this 
real  George  she  was  engaged  to  many. 
Ah !  how  dreadful  it  all  was"!  Not  to  love 
him,  and  to  be  engaged  to  marry  him ! 

She  shuddered  at  the  thought.  Marry 
himl  how  would  it  be  possible,  feeling  as 
she  did  ?  And  yet  she  must,  —  absolutely 
must.  There  was  no  way  of  escape  open. 
He  loved  her  though  she  no  longer  loved 
him,  and  the  bonds  of  his  love  must  bind 
her.  His  feelings  had  not  changed,  poor 
fellow,  and,  knowing  of  them  what  she  did, 
how  could  she  bring  herself  to  lacerate  them 
by  disappointment?  He  had  saved  her 
life,  and  could  she  requite  him  by  murdering 
his  hopes?  No,  she  herself  must  be  the 
victim,  if  a  victim  there  must  be.  The  man 
who  had  saved  her  life  was  entitled  to  the 
sacrifice  of  her  happiness. 

"If  you'd  been  left,  to  yourself,  you'd  have 
scrambled  to  your  feet  in  no  time.." 

Again  the  words  of  that  jolly,  red- faced 


farmer  rang  in  her  ears,  and  this  time  she 
did  not  repeal  them,  but  caught  at  them 
eagerly  as  embodying  a  welcome  sugges- 
tion. Yes,  decidedly  the  farmer  had  said 
so,  and  decidedly  the  farmer  ought  to 
know.  He  had  lived  in  that  house  fifty 
years,  and  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  he 
was  not  accurately  acquainted  with  a  river 
which  ran  almost  past  his  door.  Of  course 
he  must  know.  And  he  had  spoken  so  ex- 
plicitly too,  actually  specifying  the  depth  of 
the  water  at  that  place,  —  three  or  four  feet 
was  what  he  had  said.  It  was  absurd  not 
to  believe  him, — and  he  was  such  a  nice 
man  besides,  rather  rough  and  homely  per- 
haps, but  one  whose  word  might  unqestion- 
ably  be  trusted.  There  could  really  be  no 
doubt  about  it. 

And  so,  then,  he  had  not  saved  her  life 
after  all !  —  only  performed  a  trifling  service 
which  she  had  surely  sumptuously  requited 
by  all  she  had  done  for  him.  For  certainly 
she  had  done  a  great  deal  for  him  when  one 
came  to  think  of  it.  Without  her  it  was 
most  improbable  that  he  would  ever  have 
discovered  his  claims  on  Northington  Park, 
and  Northington  Park  would  have  been  a 
substantial  reward  for  the  highest  deserts. 
Yes,  even  granting  for  argument's  sake  that 
he  had  really  saved  her  life,  it  could  not  be 
said  that  she  had  been  ungrateful.  And 
after  this,  could  it  be  that  she  was  mor- 
ally bound  to  marry  him  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  make  her  miserable? 
And  it  would,  —  she  knew  that  it  would. 

Once  more  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked 
before  her  at  the  flickering  leaves  and  the 
misty  blue  sky  beyond,  and  this  time  she 
was  conscious  of  the  sunshine,  and  knew 
that  it  was  pleasant. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  told  herself  that 
it  was  too  late  to  think  of  such  things  now ; 
that  she  had  passed  her  word  and  must 
abide  by  it.  And  yet  while  she  told  herself 
this,  she  took  an  inconsistent  pleasure  in 
picturing  what  would  happen  if  very  geutty, 
very  carefully,  very  tenderly,  she  were  to 
open  her  heart  to  George,  explain  how  she 
liad  mistaken  her  feelings  toward  him,  how 
she  now  felt  that  she  could  not  be  the  loving 
wife  he  was  entitled  to  expect,  and  entreat 
lim  to  release  and  forgive  her.  She  pic- 
tured it  all,  —  his  terrible  despair  at  first 
and  frantic  refusal  to  be  comforted;  his 
gradual  restoration  to  a  calmer  state  of 
mind  under  the  influence  of  her  soothing 
exhortations;  and,  a  few  years  later,  his 
grateful  acknowledgments,  and  those  of  a 
Blooming  young  wife  by  his  side,  that  all 
lad  been  for  the  best.  She  pictured  it  all, 
—  how  he  would  get  over  it  and  be  far  hap- 
>ier  than-<3ver  she  could  have  made  him; 
low  she  would  remain  single  all  her  life, 
doing  good  to  those  around  her  and  show- 
ng  special  kindness  to  Betsy  Larkins,  how 
iugo  would  go  to  India  with  the  knowledge 
;hat,  whatever  her  faults  toward  him 
might  have  been,  she  had  at  least  not  robbed 
ihn  of  his  inheritance  in  order  to  enrich 
herself.  And  lastly  she  pictured  how  her 
own  approving  conscience  would  tell  her 
that,  however  wrong  she  might  have  done 
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in  breaking  her  word,  she  would  have  done 
far  worse  in  marrying  without  love. 

Thus  she  pondered  and  pondered,  and 
every  moment  her  thoughts  assumed  a 
clearer  and  more  defined  form,  and  the  sun- 
shine around  her  appeared  to  grow  brighter 
and  brighter.  At  last  she  drew  a  deep 
breath  that  seemed  to  her  as  a  draught  of 
liberty,  and,  rising  to  her  feet,  looked  round 
with  an  intoxicating  sense  of  enjoyment  in 
all  she  saw.  For  her  imaginings  had  sud- 
denly crystallized  into  resolution,  and  she 
told  herself  that  she  would  be  free.  She 
did  not  love  the  man,  and  she  would  not, 
could  not,  marry  him.  She  would  break  it 
to  him  very  softly,  very  penitently,  but  in 
one  way  or  another  it  should  be  done,  and 
she  would  tell  her  aunt  of  her  intention  to 
do  it  that  very  day.  Whatever  might  be 
said,  whatever  might  be  thought,  she  must 
be  free. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood  glorying  in 
her  new-found  liberty,  and  taking  joy  in  the 
smiling  face  of  surrounding  nature,  opening 
her  soul  to  the  sunshine  aud  blessing  it  for 
the  sympathy  that  it  gave  her,  blessing  each 
leaf  that  cast  its  tremulous  shade  over  the 
spot,  each  blade  of  grass  that  grew  around, 
only  because  it  was  witness  of  her  gladness. 
At  length,  with  a  lingering  look  of  fond- 
ness at  the  landmarks  so  speedily  grown 
friendly  and  familiar,  she  roused  herself, 
aud  turned  to  leave,  once  more  taking  the 
direction  of  the  village. 

That  walk  was  the  pleasantest  she  had 
ever  known.  The  sky  had  never  seemed 
so  blue,  the  air  never  so  pure  and  vivifying, 
her  own  step  never  so  elastic.  She  was 
going  home  to  tell  her  aunt  that  she  would 
not  marry  George. 

She  chose  the  paths  which  were  the  most 
unfrequented  and  where  the  trees  grew 
thickest,  and  got  out  of  the  park  at  last 
without  having  met  anybody.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  more  she  had  reached  the 

>,  saw 

sitting  at  the  drawing-room 
window.  Miss  Thome  evidently  saw  her 
too,  for  she  held  up  her  forefinger  with  an 
air  of  arch  reproach,  and  shook  her  head. 
Kathleen  nodded  in  reply,  and  passed  quick- 
ly into  the  house. 

She  did  not  go  so  quickly  up  stairs,  how- 
ever, but  somewhat  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
as  though  the  elasticity  had  been  all  at  once 
taken  out  of  her.  That  little  glimpse  of  Miss 
Thome  at  the  window  had  suddenly  re- 
minded her  that  she  had  a  very  awkward 
task  to  perform.  She  had  never  thought 
of  the  awkwardness  before,  and  now  she 
was  quite  startled  to  realize  it.  What  would 
Miss  Thorne  think  of  her  for  being  so  fickle  ? 
and  how  would  it  be  possible  to  explain  to 
another  the  true  state  of  the  case,  —  that 
she  was  not  really  fickle,  but  only  self-de- 
ceived, that  the  George  whom  she  had  fallen 
in  love  with  was  quite  another  person  than 
the  George  with  whom  she  now  found  her- 
self entangled  ?  But  the  thing  must  be  done 
somehow,  and  after  a  momentary  pause  on 
the  landing  she  nerved  herself  to  enter. 

"  My  dear  child,  where  can  you  have  been 


gate  of  Flora  Cottage,  and,  looking  up, 
Miss  Thorne  sitting  at  the  drawing-] 


all  day?  I  was  getting  quite  anxious  about 
you,  I  declare.  To  run  off  like  that  without 
so  much  as  saying  where  you  were  going ! 
—  it  was  quite  too  bad.  Well,  you  met  Mr. 
George,  I  suppose?  but  indeed  I  needn't 
ask,  for  you  must  have  been  in  very  pleas- 
ant company  to  make  you  so  forgetful  of 
how  time  was  running  on." 

Kathleen  winced,  but  did  not  smile  or 
blush  as  Miss  Thome  had  doubtless  antici- 
pated. 

"N— no.  I  have  not  seen  him  —  not 
spoken  to  him  to-day,"  she  stammered. 

"No?  You  never  mean  to  say  so?  How 
.provoking,  to  be  sure  I  Well,  you  need  not 
blame  me,  at  all  events,  for  I  told  him  I  was 
sure  you  must  have  gone  to  meet  him,  and 
he  went  off  directly  to  look  for  you.  I  can't 
imagine  how  you  came  to  miss  each  other. 
And  so  you  have  been  all  this  time  looking 
for  him,  have  you  ?  Poor  little  thing !  " 

"I  —  I  have  been  sitting  in  the  park,"  fal- 
tered Kathleen. 

"  Sitting  in  the  park!  As  if  I  didn't  un- 
derstand what  you  were  sitting  in  the  park 
for!  Well,  I  never  knew  any  thing  more 
unlucky  —  when  he  is  going  away  so  soon 
too.  Ah  I  that  is  what  comes  of  being  too 
greedy,  you  see.  You  wouldn't  have  missed 
him  if  you  had  been  content  to  stop  at  home 
with  me  and  wait  for  him.  Ah!  naughty 
child ! " 

Here  poor  Miss  Thorne  shook  her  finger 
waggishly,  convinced  that  this  gentle  banter 
was  the  best  stimulant  that  could  possibly 
be  administered  to  drooping  spirits.  Mean- 
while Kathleen's  heart  sank  within  her. 
How  could  she  take  such  a  time  for  saying 
what  she  had  to  say?  how  could  she  possi- 
bly answer  her  aunt's  raillery  with  an  an- 
nouncement of  her  changed  purpose  ?  De- 
cidedly she  could  not.  She  must  wait  a 
little,  wait  till  the  conversation  should  have 
a  different  tone,  and  she  should  have  had 
time  to  collect  her  ideas. 

"Never  mind,"  went  on  Miss  Thorne 
soothingly,  "never  mind,  you  will  see  him 
very  soon  now ;  we  are  to  dine  there  to-day, 
you  know.  And  dear  me!  it  is  half-past 
three  already,  —  quite  time  to  go  and  dress, 
for  Mr.  Northington  sent  a  special  message 
to  say  he  would  not  be  satisfied  if  we  were 
not  there  a  full  hour  before  dinner.  Come, 
my  dear,  do  make  haste." 

Kathleen  was  seized  with  a  sudden  shrink- 
ing, the  same  shrinking  which  had  taken 
possession  of  her  when  she  had  unexpectedly 
come  in  sight  of  George  in  the  park.  What ! 
face  him  that  evening,  the  man  who  loved 
her,  and  whom  she  no  longer  loved,  —  the 
thing  was  impossible.  She  would  see  him 
afterward,  of  course,  —  must  see  him  in- 
deed, —  and  explain  every  thing  to  him  with 
tears  and  humiliation;  but  not  under  his 
grandfather's  roof,  not  just  now,  with  her 
brain  still  reeling  from  the  effects  of  recent 
agitation ;  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

"I  am  afraid  —  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go 
this  evening,  aunt.  I  —  I  am  not  very 
well." 

"Not  go!  My  dear  child,  what  are  you 
talking  of  ?  " 
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"I  am  not  very  well,"  she  repeated,  and 
indeed  she  felt  so  faint  and  dizzy  that  she 
was  fully  justified  in  the  excuse.  "I  am 
giddy  and  have  a  headache  —  and  —  and  — 
indeed  I  cannot  go." 

"My  poor  darling!"  cried  Miss  Thome, 
in  deep  concern;  "  what  can  be  the  matter? 
Ah !  you  have  tired  yourself  out  with  wan- 
dering about  for  so  many  hours  this  hot  day, 

—  that  must  be  it.    Poor  dear !  how  unfor- 
tunate !     Yes,  I  see  you  are  looking  quite 
poorly  —  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  sure !  " 

"  I  am  rather  poorly,  aunt,"  assented 
Kathleen,  taking  the  sympathizing  lady's 
hand  affectionately  in  hers,  and  thinking 
how  she  might  best  begin  to  unbosom  her- 
self of  her  secret;  "  I  am  rather  poorly,  but 

—  but  —  " 

"Ah!  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  poor  child, 
easy  to  see  that,  and  very  poorly,  I  am 
afraid.  I  know  you  would  not  give  up  an 
evening  of  his  company  if  you  could  help  it 

—  and  so  near  the  last  too.    Oh,  dear !  what 
shall  we  do  for  you  ?  " 

Again  Kathleen's  heart  sank,  and  again 
she  felt  that  she  must  wait. 

"  Nothing,  aunt,  thank  you.  I  will  go  to 
my  own  room  and  lie  down  a  little ;  I  shall 
soon  be  quite  well  again  —  if  I  only  stay  at 
home  and  rest.  And  perhaps,  aunt  dear, 
perhaps  in  an  hour  or  two  you  will  come 
and  see  me,  or  I  will  come  to  you  if  you  like 
it  better,  and  we  will  spend  the  evening 
together.  It  is  so  long  now  since  we  had  a 
nice  quiet  evening,  and  I  seem  to  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  but  don't  you  think  it 
would  look  very  odd  if  I  didn't  go  to  Mr. 
Northington's  ?  I  don't  like  going  without 
you,  of  course,  but  still  I  think  if  you  are 
well  enough  to  spare  me  it  would  hardly  do 
for  both  of  us  to  disappoint  them.  I  am 
afraid  I  must  go,  my  dear,  really." 

"Ah,  yes!  to  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten 
that,"  murmured  Kathleen,  with  a  little  sigh, 
half  of  vexation  at  the  delay,  half  of  relief  at 
the  respite.  It  certainly  did  seem  incum- 
bent on  Miss  Thorne  to  keep  her  engage- 
ment, and  in  that  case  all  explanations 
must  necessarily  be  deferred  till  after  her 
return. 

"Of  course  if  you  thought  I  could  be  of 
any  use  to  you,*  my  love  —  But  you  don't 
feel  seriously  ill,  do  you  ?  " 

"Oh!  dear  no,  aunt  —  it  is  nothing,  I  as- 
sure you.  Yes,  now  that  you  mention  it,  I 
think  you  really  ought  to  go." 

"  I  think  I  must,  upon  my  word.  And 
now,  Kathleen  dear,  for  goodness'  sake  get 
to  your  own  room  and  rest  while  I  go  and 
dress ;  I  have  not  a  minute  to  spare.  Good- 
by,  my  sweet  child,  and  good-night  too, 
for  you  will  be  in  bed,  I  hope,  by  the  time  I 
come  back.  Good-by,  I  am  so  sorry  for 
your  disappointment." 

With  'Jiese  words  Miss  Thorne  kissed  her 
niece,  and  rushed  off  to  perform  a  hasty 
toilet,  leaving  Kathleen  to  bqtake  herself  to 
her  chamber,  not,  however,  so  much  to  rest 
as  to  think  of  the  momentous  determination 
she  had  that  day  taken,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  to  be  disclosed.  It  was  a 


very  awkward  disclosure  to  make,  undoubt- 
edly, so  awkward  that  she  was  almost  glad 
to  be  obliged  to  let  it  stand  over.  For  of 
course  there  was  an  end  of  any  idea  of  tell- 
ing her  aunt  that  day ;  it  was  impossible 
just  now,  and  on  Miss  Thome's  return  it 
would  be  too  late  to  make  a  communication 
of  such  importance.  To-morrow  after 
breakfast  would  be  the  time  —  and  yet  not  so 
either,  for  that  was  George's  usual  hour  for 
calling,  and  there  would  be  a  danger  of  the 
conversation  being  interrupted.  Why,  then, 
as  George  was  coming  so  soon,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  tell  anybody  until 
every  thing  should  have  been  explained  to 
himself;  it  seemed  only  his  due  that  he 
should  be  the  first  to  know  what  concerned 
him  so  nearly.  Yes,  that  would  be  the  way ; 
there  was  nothing  like  being  honest  and 
straightforward. 

Thus  Kathleen  made  up  her  mind  not  to 
say  any  thing  until  she  should  see  George, 
taking  credit  to  herself  for  a  good  deal  of 
courageous  candor  in  so  doing,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  resolution  was  quite  as 
much  owing  to  a  spirit  of  cowardly  procras- 
tination. In  whatever  way  she  might  set 
about  it,  she  felt  that  she  had  a  formidable 
ordeal  before  her,  and  the  more  she  thought 
of  it  the  more  formidable  it  appeared. 

But  it  would  be  over  at  last,  and  then 
how  happy  she  would  be!  how  she  would 
revel  in  her  release !  Ah !  how  delightful  it 
would  be  to  feel  herself  once  more  free ! 
And  how  pleasant  to  know  that,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  her  apparent  fickleness, 
all  the  world  would  understand  that  she 
had  throughout  been  disinterested.  All  the 
world  —  including  Hugo. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

A  VISITOR  FOR  GEORGE. 

THE  following  morning  was  rather  a  mel- 
ancholy one  for  George,  being  that  of  the 
last  day  of  his  present  stay  at  Northington 
Park.  For  his  purpose  of  returning  to  his 
office  at  the  end  of  his  fortnight's  holiday 
still  held,  in  spite  of  all  that  old  Mr.  North- 
ington could  say  to  dissuade  him  from  it, 
and  the  fortnight  was  to  expire  on  the  mor- 
row. But,  notwithstanding  his  creditable 
anxiety  to  fulfill  to  the  letter  his  engagement 
to  his  employers,  it  was  apparent  as  the 
time  drew  near  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred continuing  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities 
of  his  grandfather's  roof.  He  let  fall  one  or 
two  expressions  which  showed  that  he  re- 
garded himself  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
martyr,  and  on  this  particular  morning  he 
was  perceptibly  inclined  to  low  spirits.  But 
by  this  time  it  was  evidently  too  late  to 
make  any  representations  to  Mr.  Rumiiey  on 
his  behalf,  and  even  the  old  man  was  fain  to 
admit  that  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

"It  is  very  tiresome,  my  dear  boy,  of 
course,"  he  said  sympathizingly  as  the  two 
were  sitting  together  over  the  remains  of 
breakfast ;  "  but  there  is  nothing  to  do  now 
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except  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  time 
will  slip  away  wonderfully  fast,  I  dare  say." 
"Oh,  yes!  fast  enough  here,"  grumbled 
George,  dallying  disconsolately  with  his 
teaspoon;  "  but  if  you  only  knew  how  slow 
that  clock  at  Rumney's  seems  to  go !  I  de- 
clare I've  sometimes  thought  old  Finney  had 
given  it  a  shove  back.  There  never  was 
such  a  hole  as  that  office,  I  do  believe." 

"Ah!  you  see,  George,  what  a  pity  it  is 
you  would  not  let  me  write  to  Mr.  Rumney 
and  beg  you  off;  But  you  made  me  think 
you  really  wanted  to  go  back." 

"And  so  I  do,  of  course,"  answered 
George,  hastily.  "I  couldn't  have  abided 
to  put  poor  Rumney  to  such  inconvenience, 
you  know ;  oh,  I  made  it  quite  a  point  of 
honor,  I  assure  you.  Well,  well,  what 
can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  they  say." 

"It  won't  be  for  long,  George.  And 
when  it  is  over  you  will  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  feeling  that  you  have  acted  with 
perfect  honor  throughout." 

"  Just  so,  sir."  Here  George  made  a 
frantic  attempt  to  balance  his  teaspoon  on 
the  edge  of  his  cup,  but  only  succeeded  in 
producing  a  great  clatter,  then,  a  little  con- 
fused, went  on  hesitatingly:  "Very  glad 
to  meet  your  approbation,  I'm  sure.  And 
perhaps  you  won't  be  offended,  sir,  —  talk- 
ing of  going  away,  you  know,  —  if  I  take 
the  liberty  of  mentioning,  — just  by  way  of 
reminder,  you  know,  —  that  there  was  a 
little  pecuniary  sum  you  were  kind  enough 
to  say  —  " 

"Oh!  I  have  not  forgotten,  —  five  hun- 
dred, was  it  not?  All  right,  my  dear  boy, 
all  right.  My  cheque-book  is  up  stairs  just 
now,  but  you  may  trust  me  to  remember. 
You  shall  have  your  cheque  to-night  before 
I  sleep,  —  for  five  hundred,  or  more  if  you 
like.  All  that  I  have  is  yours  for  the  ask- 
ing ;  you  ought  to  understand  that  by  this 
time." 

"I'm  sure  I'm  very  much  beholden  for 
such  kindness,  sir." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,"  said  the  old  man, 
quickly;  "  are  you  not  my  poor  Mortimer's 
son  ?  "  He  sighed,  and  remained  for  a  mo- 
ment in  melancholy  abstraction,  then,  rous- 
ing himself,  resumed  cheerfully:  "  W,ell, 
George,  as  this  is  the  last  day,  we  must  try 
to  make  a  good  use  of  it.  Do  you  know 
what  I  have  been  thinking  of  ?  Why,  it  is 
such  a  bright  morning,  and  I  feel  so  well, 
that  I  have  been  thinking  I  should  like  to 
go  with  you  to  Flora  Cottage  and  see  if 
Kathleen  has  got  rid  of  her  headache.  Poor 
Kathleen,  how  we  missed  her  yesterday ! 
But  she  will  be  able  to  dine  with  us  to-day, 
surely.  What  do  you  say,  George,  shall  we 
go  and  ask  her?" 

"  It  will  gratify  me  very  much,  sir." 

"Very  well,  that  is  settled.  You  will 
wait  half  an  hour  for  me,  won't  you  ?  I 
have  to  attend  to  some  accounts  that  my 
agent  wants  me  to  look  over  and  send  back 
to  him,  but  I  shall  be  quite  ready  in  half  an 
hour.  You  can  find  some  way  of  amusing 
yourself  till  then,  I  dare  say." 

"Oh,  certainly,  sir.  Then,  if  you  please, 
I  will  go  to  my  own  apartments  just  now, 


and  when  you  are  ready  perhaps  you  will 
kindly  favor  me  with  your  commands." 

The  old  man  nodded,  and  seated  himself 
at  his  writing-table,  while  George  went  up 
stairs  to  the  suite  of  very  comfortable 
jooms  which  had  been  set  apart  for  his 
use.  These  consisted  of  a  very  handsomely 
furnished  antechamber,  —  partly  smoking- 
room,  partly  reading  room,  partly  ordinary 
sitting-room,  altogether  a  most  desirable 
little  snuggery,  —  out  of  which  there  opened 
an  equally  well  furnished  bedchamber  with 
dressing  closet  beyond. 

George  did  not  at  present  go  further  than 
the  antechamber,  where,  throwing  himself 
on  a  marvellously  soft  easy-chair  standing 
by  the  open  window,  he  proceeded  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  cigar  and 
of  the  view  over  the  park,  —  his  own  park, 
or  as  good  as  his  own,  —  which  the  position 
commanded.  There  was  only  one  draw- 
back on  the  perfect  ease  and  comfort  of  his 
condition,  and  that  was  the  recollection 
that  to-morrow  he  would  have  to  tear  him- 
self away  from  this  grandeur  and  luxury, 
and  go  back  to  London  to  slave  for  three 
months  like  any  common  counting-house 
drudge.  A  very  serious  drawback  this  was, 
no  doubt,  and  yet  not  so  serious  as  entirely 
to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  present. 
For,  after  all,  three  months  were  not  three 
years,  and  the  monotony  of  his  existence 
while  they  lasted  would  be  cheered  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  elysium  awaiting  him 
when  the  period  of  ordeal  should  be  over. 
Then  there  would  be  some  faint  gleams  of 
pleasurable  excitement  even  in  the  ordeal 
itself,  seeing  that  it  would  bring  him  once 
more  into  contact  with  some  of  his  former 
associates,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
asserting  his  dignity.  That  arrogant  Fred 
and  Frank,  for  instance,  he  would  let  them 
see  that  he  considered  himself  quite  as  big 
a  man  as  either  of  them,  or  for  that  matter 
as  both  of  them  put  together.  As  for  that 
wretch  M'Pherson,  he  doubted  whether  he 
would  hold  any  communication  with  him, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  snubbing  him. 

Thus  forcing  himself  to  meditate  almost 
exclusively  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  he 
had  nearly  finished  his  first  cigar  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  a  knock  at  his  door. 

"  My  grandfather  is  ready,  I  suppose?" 
inquired  George  of  the  servant  who  made 
his  appearance. 

'No,  sir,  it  isn't  that.  It's  a  —  a  person 
wants  to  see  you,  sir.  I  told  him  I  didn't 
inow  if  you  were  at  home,  and  asked  for 
.he  name,  but  he  said  it  didn't  signify. 
Should  you  wish  me  to  show  him  up,  sir?  " 

*  Dear  me !  that's  very  odd,"  lazily  com- 
mented George,  resuming  the  comfortable 
attitude  from  which  he  had  been  disturbed, 
very  odd  indeed.  Somebody  come  to  beg, 
I  suppose,  for  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any 
one  in  this  part  of  the  country.  What  is 
the  party  like,  Thomas  ?  " 

'  Well,  as  you  ask,  sir,  not  over-genteel 

don't  look,'*  answered  Thomas,  delibera- 
tively  caressing  the  handle  of  the  door, 
which  he  still  held  open.  "  Rather  shabby 
indeed  is  what  I  should  call  him,  sir.  In 
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fact,  I  asked  him  to  wait  in  the  hall,  for  I 
felt  quite  a  delicacy  about  showing  him  into 
any  of  the  rooms.  What  should  you  wish 
me  to  do  about  it,  sir?  " 

But  before  George  could  answer,  a  figure 
appeared  in  the  doorway  behind  Thomas, 
and  that  functionary  looked  round,  quite 
startled  at  discovering  any  one  so  near 
him. 

"  Good  gracious !  it's  the  —  the  gentleman 
himself,  followed  me  up  stairs.  Perhaps 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  wait  a  minute  or 
two,  sir,"  he  added  more  sternly,  address- 
ing the  intruder.  "I  have  not  ascertained 
if  the  young  master  is  at  leisure." 

But  the  young  master  was  himself  too 
much  taken  aback  to  answer  the  interroga- 
tive glance  with  which  these  words  were 
accompanied.  All  his  attention  was  riveted 
on  the  stranger,  at  whose  appearance  he 
had  started  up  with  a  look  of  surprise  which 
sufficiently  showed  that  he  recognized  some 
one  already  known  to  him.  And  indeed 
this  was  the  case.  He  recognized  the  man 
who  had  answered  the  advertisement,  —  the 
man  who  called  himself  Armstrong. 

"Oh,  he  will  be  at  leisure  for  me,  I 
know ! "  said  the  new-comer,  coolly,  and, 
dexterously  turning  Thomas's  flank  he  made 
his  way  into  the  room,  adding,  as  he  did 
so,  "There  is  no  need  to  wait,  my  good 
fellow." 

Thomas  hesitated,  and  looked  for  instruc- 
tions toward  his  young  master.  But 
George  was  still  too  much  bewildered  at  the 
apparition  so  unexpectedly  presented  to 
him  to  take  any  notice  of  Thomas's  perplex- 
ity, and,  judging  that  silence  was  intended 
for  assent,  that  discreet  servitor  quietly 
withdrew. 

The  two  thus  left  alone  remained  a  few 
seconds  confronting  each  other  without 
speaking,  —  Armstrong  with  a  half-scrutin- 
izing, half-amused  expression  on  his  face 
which  would  have  been  provoking  to  the 
most  philosophical  of  tempers,  George  with 
a  look  of  angry  surprise  which  only  seemed 
to  amuse  the  visitor  still  further.  George 
was  indeed  both  angry  and  surprised.  All 
the  suspicions  which  he  had  formed  on  the 
occasion  of  their  last  meeting,  as  to  Arm- 
strong being  the  person  that  had  robbed  his 
mother,  rushed  back  upon  him  in  full  force, 
and  he  felt  that  he  would  have  liked  to  pun- 
ish the  villain  on  the  spot.  And  to  think 
that  this  man  dared  to  appear  before  him  in 
contempt  of  his  plainly  signified  wish  that 
they  should  be  henceforth  strangers,  forc- 
ing a  way  into  his  presence  without  as  much 
as  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing his  decision,  and  then  triumphing  with 
ill-concealed  mirth  in  the  dexterity  "of  the 
manoeuvre !  Was  there  ever  known  such  a 
piece  of  astounding  audacity?  And  while 
this  question  passed  through  George's  mind 
it  was  very  clearly  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenance and  general  bearing. 

"  You  had  not  expected  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  me  so  soon,  I  suppose?"  said  Arm- 
strong, at  last,  breaking  silence  with  a  smile 
that  seemed  to  George  insufferably  sar- 
castic. 


"  I  had  not  expected  to  see  you  at  all," 
replied  George,  bluntly.  "And  I  don't  un- 
derstand what  can  possibly  have  brought 
you,  that's  more." 

"  Oh,  a  little  matter  of  business  which  I 
shall  explain  directly.  How  comfortable 
you  look  here,  to  be  sure !  Upon  my  word, 
it's  a  finer  place  even  than  I  expected. 
I  wonder  now  how  much  the  timber  is 
worth,  —  I  am  no  judge  of  such  things 
myself." 

George  deigned  no  answer ;  the  flippancy 
of  the  man's  manner  was  intolerable  to  him. 
He  would  have  cut  the  interview  short  by 
leaving  the  room  at  once,  but  that  Arm- 
strong was  between  him  and  the  door,  and, 
flippancy  notwithstanding,  there  was  an  air 
of  determination  about  the  fellow  that 
looked  as  if  he  were  resolved  to  have  his 
say  out.  And  though  George  was  not  ex- 
actly afraid,  he  could  not  help  being  aware 
that  he  was  confronted  by  a  stronger  man 
than  himself,  and  he  did  'not  feel  inclined 
for  a  scuffle. 

"A  splendid  place,  certainly,"  pursued 
Armstrong,  in  the  same  strain,  "  and  you 
seem  to  be  as  good  as  master  already. 
This  is  your  own  room,  I  suppose,  —  de- 
lightfully snug,  is  it  not?  No  expense 
spared  in  furnishing,  evidently;  that  time- 
piece is  a  twenty-guinea  affair  at  least. 
And  that  is  your  bedroom  in  there,  I  see ; 
what  a  comfortable  arrangement!  You 
must  let  me  offer  you  my  very  best  con- 
gratulations." 

"I  don't  want  your  congratulations," 
broke  out  George,  surlily,  irritated  beyond 
endurance  at  the  scrutinizing  complacency 
with  which  the  stranger's  eyes  rested  on 
every  thing  by  turns,  almost  as  though  he 
were  a  part-proprietor.  "  I  don't  want 
your  congratulations,  and  I  consider  it  a 
great  liberty  —  " 

"A  liberty,  Mr.  Northington!  after  all 
that  I  have  done  for  you!  That  is  being 
very  ungrateful,  surely." 

"  Not  at  all  ungrateful,"  returned  George, 
testily.  "You  gave  me  the  information  I 
wanted,  and  I  gave  you  the  money  you 
wanted,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.  You 
have  had  your  reward,  and  it  is  no  good 
to  come  bothering  like  this,  for  I  don't 
intend  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with 
you." 

"  A  very  small  reward,"  said  Armstrong, 
in  remonstrance,  but  still  with  a  provoking 
smile  which  showed  him  to  have  retained 
complete  command  of  his  temper,  —  "a 
very  small  reward.  What!  only  twenty 
pounds  for  having  helped  you  into  this 
beautiful  place  and  this  comfortable  room, 
—  what  a  comfortable  room,  to  be  sure! 
That  inkstand  is  silver,  of  course;  but 
indeed  I  need  not  ask ;  it  is  evident  every 
thing  is  of  the  best.  And  what  a  handsome 
chain  that  is  you  are  wearing !  —  a  present 
from  your  grandfather,  no  doubt." 

How  the  man's  eyes  seemed  to  be  every- 
where at  once  I  and  what  greedy,  covet- 
ous-looking eyes  they  were  !  George  in- 
stinctively tried  to  put  his  chain  —  his 
grandfather's  present  in  very  truth  —  out  of 
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sight  as  lie  saw  the  stranger's  gaze  turned 
emit. 

"  It  aint  a  bit  of  use,  Mr.  Armstrong. 
You  have  got  every  thing  you  are  going  to 
get,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 
I  told  you  the  same  thing  last  time  I  saw 
you,  I  believe,  so  it's  a  pity  you  have  given 
yourself  the  trouble  to  come  so  far  to  see  me." 

"  Oh,  but  I  could  not  have  been  satisfied 
without  seeing  you  again,"  answered  the 
other,  still  in  the  same  easy,unabashed  man- 
ner. "I  had  not  intended  to  intrude  so 
soon,  however,  and  should  have  waited  a 
few  weeks  till  you  were  more  settled,  only 
that,  as  it  happens,  I  find  myself  unexpect- 
edly obliged  to  leave  the  country." 

"  Oh,  indeed!  "was  George's  only  spoken 
comment;  but  in  his  own  mind  he  declared 
that  he  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  the  rascal 
was  running  away  from  the  police.  The 
fact  was,  between  his  suspicions  of  what 
had  been  the  fellow's  conduct  toward  his 
mother,  and  his  resentment  of  the  insolence 
displayed  toward  himself,  George  began  to 
regard  this  Armstrong  with  almost  insane 
dislike. 

"Yes,  my  vessel  sails  to-morrow,  so  you 
see  I  had  absolutely  no  choice  but  to 
trouble  you  to-day." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  said  George,  curtly. 

"  Do  you  not?  Then  you  will  in  a  very 
few  minutes.  But  I  perceive  I  am  trying 
your  temper  with  all  these  preliminaries,  — 
I  must  come  to  the  point  at  once.  Well, 
then,  I  have  a  very  important  explanation 
to  make  —  " 

He  stopped,  and  looked  frowningly 
toward  the  door,  at  which  a  tap  had  just 
sounded. 

"  Come  in,"  cried  George,  delightedly. 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Thomas, 
appearing  in  the  doorway,  "  master  says  he 
is  quite  ready  to  go  out  whenever  it  may  be 
convenient." 

"I  am  ready  too,"  said  George,  going 
rapidly  toward  the  door,  not  without  a 
triumphant  look  toward  his  defeated 
enemy.  "  Thomas,  you  can  show  this  per- 
son out." 

With  that  he  left  the  room,  and  went 
down  stairs  straight  to  his  grandfather's 
study,' pausing  an  instant  before  going  in 
to  make  sure  that  Thomas  was  performing 
his  task.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  un- 
welcome visitor  was  descending  very  tract- 
ably, evidently  understanding  the  useless- 
ness  of  resistance,  and  in  another  moment 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  house- 
door  fairly  closed  upon  the  retreating  figure. 

"So  much  for  him,"  thought  George  to 
himself,,  as  with  a  smile  he  passed  into  his 
grandfather's  room,  thoroughly  prepared  to 
enjoy  his  walk. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

KATHLEEN  TRIES  TO  FIND  AN   OPPORTUNITY. 

IN  a  few  minutes  after  this,  George  and 
nis  grandfather  were  out  of  doors  and  on 


their  way  to  Flora  Cottage.  As  they  passed 
out  of  the  private  garden  surrounding  the 
house,  George's  temper  was  a  little  ruffled 
at  the  sight  of  Armstrong's  figure  saunter- 
ing slowly  at  a  little  distance  in  front  of  them 
in  the  direction  of  the  avenue.  But  though 
it  was  evident  that  Armstrong  had  seen  the 
two  gentlemen  as  plainly  as  either  of  them 
could  have  seen  him,  having  looked  round 
sharply  at  the  noise  made  inclosing  the  gate 
of  the  enclosure,  he  did  not  turn  to  accost 
them  as  George  had  half  expected,  but  pur- 
sued his  way  without  seeming  to  take  fur- 
ther notice  of  them.  At  this  proof  of  the 
completeness  of  his  victory  over  the  fellow, 
George  was  fully  restored  to  equanimity; 
and,  when  presently  he  and  his  grandfather 
had  turned  down  a  side  path  whence  the 
stranger  was  no  longer  visible,  he  was  able 
to  banish  the  disagreeable  incident  of  the 
morning  almost  entirely  from  his  mind. 

Flora  Cottage  was  reached  without  further 
adventure,  and  the  visitors,  having  learned 
that  the  ladies  were  at  home,  were  duly 
ushered  up  stairs  into  the  little  drawing- 
room.  Here  they  found  Kathleen  and  her 
aunt,  the  former  declaring  in  answer  to 
their  inquiries  that  she  was  entirely  re- 
covered. And  yet  there  was  something 
about  her  as  she  made  these  protestations 
which  was  not  in  her  usual  manner,  —  a  mix- 
ture of  confusion  and  constraint  that  looked 
as  if  her  nerves  were  still  out  of  order.  The 
old  man,  being  better  acquainted  than 
George  with  her  ordinary  ways,  was  partic- 
ularly struck  by  it,  and  was  quite  concerned 
lest  she  should  still  be  suffering. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  well,  my 
dear  ?  "  he  asked,  kindly,  taking  a  seat  by  her 
side.  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  some- 
how you  are  not  looking  quite  the  same  as 
usual." 

Kathleen  bit  her  lip  nervously.  She  knew 
as  well  as  Mr.  Northington  could  tell  her  that 
she  was  not  looking  quite  the  same  as  usual. 
How  should  she  be  looking  quite  the  same 
as  usual  when,  since  she  had  seen  him  last, 
a  great  moral  revolution  had  been  effected 
in  her  whole  nature  ?  when,  since  she  had 
seen  him  last,  she  had  taken  a  determination 
which  would  give  him  so  much  reason  to 
find  fault  with  her?  For  the  counsel  which 
night  brings  had  rather  confirmed  her  deter- 
mination than  shaken  it,  and,  though  she 
had  said  nothing  to  Miss  Thome,  this  morn- 
ing found  her  as  firmly  resolved  as  ever  to 
break  through  the  meshes  of  her  engage- 
ment. Nor  did  her  purpose  falter  even  now 
that  her  betrothed  stood  once  more  in  her 
presence;  indeed,  as  she  took  a  nervous 
side-glance  at  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
promised  herself,  she  felt  more  >aud  more 
convinced  that  the  promise  was  one  which 
she  could  never  have  brought  herself  to  ful- 
fill. But,  in  spite  of  this,  or  rather  because 
of  tiiis,  she  could  not  face  him  without  feel- 
ing painfully  guilty  and  conscience-stricken. 
She  thought  of  the  cruel  wound  she  was 
about  to  deal,  of  the  terrible  grief  which  she 
would  presently  have  to  witness,  and  shud- 
dered within  herself  at  the  prospect.  No 
wonder  indeed  if  Mr.  Northington  thought 
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she  was  not  looking  quite  the  same  as 
usual. 

"Oh!  but  I  am  perfectly  well,  I  assure 
you,"  she  answered,  tremulously.  "  Indeed, 
indeed  I  am,"  she  repeated,  seeing  that  he 
still  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  You 
will  excuse  me  for  asking,  I  know;  it  is 
because  I  take  such  an  interest  iu  my  litle 
Kathleen,  you  see." 

"You  are  very,  very  kind,  Mr.  Northing- 
ton,  1  am  sure,"  she  murmured.  Ah !  how 
his  kindness  pained  her  just  now,  remem- 
bering as  she  did  how  she  was  about  to  re- 
quite it  toward  his  grandson !  What  would 
that  dear  old  man  think  of  her  when  he 
knew  all  ? 

"Kind!  Why,  child,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  Don't  you  know  what  you  are? 

—  my  own  dear  little  grand-daughter,  to  be 
sure'." 

Kathleen  forced  a  smile,  —  such  a  ghost  of 
a  smile  as  it  was !  She  was  suffering  posi- 
tive torture. 

"Yes,  my  little  grand-daughter,"  repeat- 
ed the  old  man,  laying  loving  stress  on  the 
words,  — "my  little  grand-daughter.  Ah! 
if  you  only  knew  what  a  comfort  that  is  to 
me !  " 

Comfort !  What  an  oddly  chosen  word ! 
she  could  not  help  remarking  to  herself 
even  in  the  midst  of  the  pain  which  it 
caused  her.  And  he  had  left  off  with  a 
little  sigh  too,  she  had  noticed  that  besides. 
Oh,  horrible!  was  it  possible  that—  Ah! 
what  a  doubly,  trebly  difficult  task  hers 
was! 

"  But  I  am  monopolizing  somebody  else's 
place,  I  am  afraid,"  went  on  Mr.  Northing- 
ton,  trying  to  smile  in  his  turn.  "George, 
will  you  please  change  seats  with  me,  —  I 
have  hardly  spoken  yet  to  Miss  Thome." 

With  these  words  he  crossed  over  and 
took  a  chair  by  Miss  Thome,  while  George 
with  a  conscious  simper  came  to  place  him- 
self beside  his  lady-love.  Kathleen  was  at 
last  virtually  alone  with  him,  and  her  first 
thought  was  that  now  she  might  perhaps 
make  an  opportunity  of  saying  what  she 
had  to  say  without  being  overheard.  And 
yet,  though  she  told  herself  that  the  sooner 
it  was  said  the  better,  she  quailed  at  find- 
ing the  opportunity  so  near  at  hand. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  so  far  re- 
covered from  your  recent  attack  of  indis- 
position," began  George,  as  he  took  the 
chair  vacated  by  his  grandfather.  "  We 
were  quite  sorry  to  hear  of  your  being  taken 
so  bad." 

The  very  sound  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
fortify  her'in  her  purpose.  Yes,  at  any  cost 
she  must  free  herself,  would  free  herself. 
The  other  alternative  was  an  impossibility, 

—  a  sheer  impossibility.     Ah!   how  could 
she  ever  have  deemed  it  any  thing  else,  — 
how  could  she  ever  have  so  blinded  herself 
to  her  real  feelings  ?    A  man  who  called  a 
headache  an  attack  of  indisposition,  and  in 
the  same  breath  talked  of  being  taken  bad,  — 
what  had  she  been  thinking  of? 

"Oh,  I  am  quite  well  now,"  she  replied, 
faintly,  wondering  meanwhile  how  she 


should  set  about  her  task.  For  the  strength 
of  her  purpose  did  not  diminish  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  it  into  execution.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  young  man's  vulgarity  might 
make  her  marvel  how  she  had  ever  come  to 
fancy  herself  in  love  with  him,  but  it  could 
not  cancel  the  debt  of  remorse  and  pity 
which  she  owed  him,  —  remorse  for  her 
own  folly,  pity  for  the  blighting  disappoint- 
ment in  store  for  that  loving  heart.  And 
her  remorse  and  pity  between  them  seemed 
to  make  her  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
her  mouth  as  she  reflected  how  she  might 
force  it  to  frame  the  cruel  words  of  doom 
which  must  be  spoken  ere  she  could  obtain 
her  release.  And  yet  obtain  her  release  she 
must;  considering  what  her  feelings  to- 
ward him  were,  it  was  a  duty  which  she 
owed  to  him  no  less  than  to  herself. 

"Nice  morning,  aint  it?"  said  George, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  spasmodic  effort 
at  making  conversation. 

"  Very,"  responded  Kathleen,  absently, 
for  she  was  thinking  of  something  very 
different.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  It  would 
be  impossible  to  make  such  a  disclosure 
in  the  presence  of  her  aunt  and  Mr.  North- 
ington,  however  low  a  whisper  she  might 
use,  for  would  not  the  poor  fellow's  agita- 
tion at  once  betray  what  was  being  said? 
If  she  could  only  find  some  pretext  for 
seeing  him  alone ! 

"  How  pretty  every  thing  is  looking  out 
of  doors  !  "  she  remarked,  with  a  vague  idea 
of  inviting  him  into  the  garden. 

"  Yes,  but  for  all  that  I  shouldn't  wonder 
much  if  it  came  on  to  rain  in  the  afternoon," 
said  George,  following  up  the  subject  as 
the  most  fruitful  one  he  could  find.  "  These 
bright  mornings  don't  always  last,  —  more's 
the  pity,  —  and  there  are  some  clouds  about 
I  don'Uike  the  looks  of." 

Kathleen  almost  started,  so  typical  did 
those  unconsciously  spoken  words  appear. 
Ah !  poor  George,  how  soon  was  the  bright- 
ness of  his  morning  to  vanish !  though  as 
yet  the  envious  cloud  which  was  to  obscure 
it  was  not  made  visible  to  any  eyes  but 
hers. 

"  We  may  have  a  shower  perhaps,"  she 
replied,  trembling,  endeavoring  to  give  a 
typical  turn  to  her  answer  also.  "But  it 
will  soon  pass  off,  and  very  likely  to- 
morrow the  sky  will  look  all  the  brighter  for 
it." 

"  To-morrow !  "  he  said,  gloomily,  for  the 
word  was  a  disagreeable  reminder  to  him. 
"  It  don't  signify  much  to  me  what  to-mor- 
row may  be  like.  This  is  my  last  day  here 
for  three  months,  worse  luck !  " 

Thus  saying  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh,— a 
sigh  so  deep  that  it  went  to  Kathleen's 
heart.  Ah !  if  the  prospect  of  parting  for 
three  months  made  him  so  wretched,  what 
would  it  be  when  she  asked  him  to  give 
her  up  for  evermore !  She  remained  silent 
for  a  while,  almost  in  consternation  as  she 
thought  of  what  must  be  the  strength  of  his 
love.  At  last  she  reflected  that  the  longer 
she  delayed  her  communication  the  more 
difficult  it  would  become,  and  began  to 
falter  out :  — 
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"Don't  you  think  a  little  turn  in  the 
garden  —  " 

Here  she  was  interrupted  by  finding  tha' 
old  Mr.  Northington  was  addressing  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Kathleen,  my  clear,  you  will  be  able  to 
come  and  dine  with  us  to-day,  of  course  ?  " 
Kathleen  turned  red  and  pale  sim- 
ultaneously. She  would  have  done  any 
thing  to  escape  dining  at  the  same  table 
with  George  that  day,  and  yet  how  could 
she  avoid  accepting  this  invitation?  She 
could  not  plead  any  excuse  on  the  score  of 
health,  at  all  events,  for  had  she  not  just 
been  protesting  that  she  was  perfectly 
well? 

"  I — I  suppose  so,"  she  stammered ;  "  that 
is  —  that  is  —  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  ch'ild !  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Thome,  in  surprise,  —  "  you  are  not  ill  again, 
surely?" 

"  Oh,  no !  certainly,  but  —  "         mi  aJfij. 
"  Why,  then,  of  course  you  will  go,  my 
love ;  you  know  very  well  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  it." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Northington ;  "  it 
would  be  a  sad  disappointment  if  she  were 
not  with  us  this  last  evening.  If  you  are 
only  sure  you  are  well  enough  to  go  out, 
my  dear." 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  am  sure  of  that,"  murmured 
Kathleen,  feeling  that,  after  what  she  had 
said  already,  it  was  the  only  answer  she 
could  make. 

"  Then  we  may  -regard  it  as  quite  settled, 
I  hope  ?  "  persisted  Mr.  Northington. 

"  Quite,"  responded  Kathleen,  reluc- 
tantly. 

By  this  time  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
that  her  task  could  not  be  performed  that 
day  at  all.  The  opportunity  was  not  a 
fitting  one ;  and,  after  all,  would  it  not  be 
superfluous  cruelty  to  spoil  the  poor  young 
man's  last  day  at  home  by  a  communication 
of  such  terrible  import  ?  No,  let  him  enjoy 
his  happiness  a  few  hours  longer,  and  when 
he  was  gone  she  would  break  her  decision 
to  him  in  a  letter.  It  would  be  much  the 
best  way,  much  the  kindest  toward  him, 
and  —  repugnant  to  her  feelings  as  was  the 
implied  duplicity  of  even  temporary  con- 
cealment—much the  least  distressing  for 
herself.  At  all  events  she  was  committed 
to  it  now.  for  of  course  she  could  not  tell 
George  in  the  morning  that  all  was  at  an 
end  between  them  if  she  was  to  face  him  at 
his  grandfather's  in  the  evening. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  the 
visitors  rose  to  take  leave,  —  rather  short- 
ening their  call  in  consequence  of  the 
threatening  appearance  of  the  clouds  that 
George  had  talked  of, —so  that  Kathleen 
would  scarcely  have  found  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  her  suggestion  about  the  gar- 
den even  had  she  desired  it.  She  felt  a 
little  dissatisfied  with  herself  as  she  saw 
them  depart  still  ignorant  of  her  altered 
purpose,  and  yet  a  little  relieved  too,  that 
they  were  to  remain  ignorant  a  few  hours 
•f^'ii  ifc  was  certainly  much  better  to 
wait  till  the  poor  fellow  should  have  left  the 
neighborhood. 


Leaving  Kathleen  to  these  reflections,  Mr. 
Northington  and  George  made  the  best  of 
their  way  home,  walking  rather  quickly  that 
the  old  man  might  not  be  overtaken  by  the 
rain  which  seemed  ready  to  come  down. 
The  rain  they  escaped;  but,  just  as  they 
reached  the  gate  of  the  private  enclosure, 
a  little  incident  occurred  which  George 
found,  if  not  exactly  unpleasant,  at  least 
startling.  He  was  taking  a  glance  round 
while  Mr.  Northington  was  feeling  in  his 
pocket  for  the  key  of  the  gate,  when  sud- 
denly a  figure  emerged  from  a  clump  of 
trees  at  a  little  distance,  —  a  figure  which, 
as  he  looked  toward  it,  made  signs  as 
though  beckoning  to  him.  And  let  it  be 
imagined  what  was  his  indignant  surprise 
on  recognizing  in  this  figure  that  of  the 
man  Armstrong!  And  so  the  fellow  was 
still  hanging  about  the  place  to  beg  from 
him,  was  he?  What  a  persistent  scoundrel, 
to  be  sure !  It  was  only  wonderful  that  such 
a  vagabond  had  the  grace  to  be  ashamed, 
as  he  evidently  was,  of  begging  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  third  person.  To  think,  too,  of 
the  man  having  the  auducity  to  beckon  to 
him,  —  was  there  ever  such  an,  idea?  It 
need  not  be  said  that  George  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  insolent  signals,  holding 
his  head,  indeed,  studiously  averted. 

In  another  minute  Mr.  Northington,  who 
had  not  noticed  this  little  episode,  had  got 
the  gate  open,  and  the  two  passed  in  to- 
gether, George  remarking  with  particular 
satisfaction  that  it  was  once  more  closed 
and  made  secure  behind  them.  For,  trivial 
as  the  affair  seemed  to  be,  George  was  very 
much  worried  and  annoyed  by  such  a 
proof  of  the  man's  effrontery,  —  so  much  so 
that  the  first  thing  he  did  on  reaching  his 
own  room  was  to  give  a  glance  from  the 
window  in  the  direction  of  the  trees  near 
which  he  had  seen  Armstrong  last.  And 
actually  a  figure  like  Armstrong's  was  there 
still,  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro  among  the 
trees,  as  George  from  his  elevated  point  of 
view  plainly  perceived. 

'Damn  the  fellow,"  he  thought  to  him- 
self, as  in  a  rage  he  turned  away  from  the 
window,  —  "  if  I  don't  believe  he's  actually 
waiting  there  for  me  to  come  out!  Drat 
us  impudence;  I  wonder  what  he  wants, 
t^ell,  he  will  have  to  wait  long  enough 
inyhow,  for  I  don't  stir  out  to-day,  that's 
)oz,  —  not  that  I'm  afraid  of  course  (I 
should  think  not  indeed!)  — but  it's  coming 
on  to  rain,  and  I  don't  see  the  fun  of  walk- 
ng  in  the  wet.  Ton  my  word,  though,  it's 
a-  good  job  he's  going  out  of  the  country 
so  soon;  he  might  be  a  deuced  nuisance 
else." 

He  took  two  or  three  angry  turns  up  and 
down  the  room;  then,  bethinking -himself 
.hat  it  was  no  good  to  get  into  a  passion  on 
so  paltry  an  occasion,  threw  himself  on  the 
?ofa  with  a  cigar  in  one  hand  and  an  il- 
ustratecl  newspaper  in  the  other,  deter- 
nined  not  to  go  near  the  window  for  half 
an  hour  at  least. 

About  the  end  of  that  time  he  looked  out 
igain.  The  rain  wasnow  falling  heavily,  with 
very  appearance  of  lasting  for  the  rest  of 
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the  day;  and,  whether  tired  out  with  wait- 
ing, or  discouraged  by  the  hopeless  aspec 
of  the  clouds,  the  stranger  had  evidently 
abandoned  his  post.  George  looked  foi 
him  in  every  direction,  but  in  vain ;  so  far 
as  could  be  seen  from  that  window  the 
whole  park  was  deserted. 

"  I  have  got  rid  of  him  at  last,"  mutterec 
George  to  himself  with  a  self-satisfied 
smile.  And  then  he  came  away  from  the 
window,  and  once  more  forgot  all  about  the 
matter. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 
GEORGE'S  LAST  EVENING. 

THE  hours  passed  on,  and  at  length  it 
was  time  for  Kathleen  and  her  aunt  to  keep 
their  engagement  at  Northington  House; 
although,  so  far  as  one  of  the  ladies  was 
concerned,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  she 
would  only  have  been  too  thankful  to  make 
a  colorable  excuse  for  remaining  behind. 
But  no  such  excuse  was  to  be  found,  or 
none  at  least  that  would  not  have  necessi- 
tated a  full  explanation  with  her  aunt,  and 
this  Kathleen  had  now  decided  that  it  would 
be  out  of  the  question  to  make  until  George 
had  left  the  neighborhood.  What  could 
Miss  Thorne  think  of  her  fickleness,  of  her 
hypocrisy,  if,  after  seeing  her  meet  him  in 
the  morning  as  a  betrothed  lover,  she  were 
told  in  the  afternoon  that  the  engagement 
was  to  be  broken  off  ?  Or,  for  that  matter, 
how  was  Kathleen  herself  to  find  words  to 
make  such  an  announcement  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? No,  the  thing  would  be  to 
wait  till  George  was  gone,  and  then  she 
would  have  breathing-time  to  consider 
what  she  had  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

But  though  the  task  of  keeping  up  ap- 
pearances for  one  day  longer  seemed  on  the 
whole  the  least  of  two  evils,  it  was  a  very 
painful  task  notwithstanding.  As  she  en- 
tered with  her  aunt  the  drawing-room  at 
Northington  House,  where  George  and  Mr. 
Northington  were  awaiting  them,  she  would 
have  given  all  she  had  in  the  world  to  be 
able  to  run  away;  and  as  George  stepped 
forward  smirkingly  to  meet  her,  a  sense  of 
repulsion  came  over  her  which  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  dissemble.  And 
then  on  this  sensation  followed  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt  more  oppressive  still.  What! 
did  she  dare  to  feel  thus  toward  the  poor 
fellow  who  loved  her  and  on  whom  she  was 
about  to  deal  so  crushing  a  blow,  whom 
she  was  even  now  deceiving,  if  not  by  her 
words,  at  least  by  her  silence?  Did  she 
dare  to  look  at  him  or  think  of  him  with 
any  thing  save  the  profoundest,  the  tender- 
est  pity?  Ah !  what  a  hard-hearted  wretch 
must  she  be!  And  with  her  self-condem- 
nation her  depression  of  spirits  increased 
until  she  felt  enveloped  in  gloom  and  dark- 
ness. Even  outer  things  seemed  in  her 
present  mood  to  have  assumed  a  preternat- 
urally  dismal  aspect.  As  she  looked  round 
that  drawing-room  where  she  had  spent  so 
many  pleasant  hours,  she  could  hardly  be- 


lieve that  it  was  the  same  she  had  known 
before,  so  ineffably  dull  and  dreary  did  it 
appear  in  the  cheerless  light  of  a  rainy  af- 
ternoon, with  a  scanty  group  of  only  four 
persons  assembled  in  it.  These  were  her 
aunt  and  herself,  with  Mr.  Northingtou  and 
George ;  for  Hugo,  as  the  old  man  ex- 
plained, had  been  out  since  morning  on  a 
round  of  farewell  calls,  and  would  not  be 
back  till  dark.  And  in  her  present  state  of 
low  spirits  the  contrast  between  the  large- 
ness of  the  room  and  the  smallness  of  the 
company  gave  Kathleen  an  impression  of 
something  like  desolation.  Surely  her  mind 
must  have  been  in  a  very  morbid  condition. 

Things  did  not  go  much  better  with  her 
when  dinner  was  announced,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room was  exchanged  for  the  diniug- 
room.  In  the  absence  of  Hugo,  her  chair 
had  been  set  opposite  to  that  of  her  be- 
trothed ;  and,  whether  because  she  surveyed 
him  from  a  better  point  of  view  than  hereto- 
fore, or  because  in  spite  of  herself  she  was 
more  than  heretofore  on  the  watch  for  his 
defects,  she  thought  she  had  never  seen 
him  manage  his  knife  and  fork  so  awkward- 
ly, or  heard  him  talk  in  a  style  at  once  so 
fine  and  so  vulgar.  And  at  every  new  sol- 
ecism which  she  saw  or  heard,  she  shud- 
dered, and  was  lost  in  wonder  at  her  own 
infatuation. 

What  could  she  have  been  dreaming  of  on 
that  fatal  day  at  Stornmouth  when  he  had 
found  her  singing  by  herself  in  the  parlor  ? 
what  could  she  have  been  dreaming  of 
since?  How  incomprehensible  it  all  seemed 
to  her  now !  And  how  incomprehensible  it 
must  always  have  seemed  to  other  people, 
—  ah !  that  was  worst  of  all.  People  of  re- 
fined and  educated  tastes,  —  people  like 
Hugo  Northington,  for  instance,  —  what 
opinion  could  they  have  formed  of  her  when 
;hey  saw —  Oh !  it  was  too  dreadful !  How 
must  despise  and  look  down  on  her  1  if 
he  thought  of  her  at  all,  that  was;  but 
probably  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
;he  matter  one  way  or  another, — how 
should  he,  so  superior  as  he  was  ?  But  still 
t  was  horrible  to  reflect  what  he  might 
hink  if  he  thought  at  all.  Ah !  what  could 
she  have  been  dreaming  of  indeed?  How 
could  she  ever  have  imagined  that  any  one 
so  shockingly  vulgar  — 

Here  she  would  forcibly  interrupt  the 
current  of  her  meditations,  and  be  over- 
vhelmed  with  remorse  for  suffering  herself 
o    make  these  unkind  strictures  on  one 
vhose  tenderest  susceptibilities  she    was 
about  to  wound  so  deeply.     And  so  she 
vould  continue  stretched  on  the  rack   of 
lelf-reproach  until  some   fresh  mauifesta- 
ion  from  George    set  her  off  wondering 
mew  how  she  could  possibly  have  come  to 
nter  into  such  an  engagement,  and  what 
ther  people,  and  especially  Hugo,  could 
possibly  think  of  her  for  having  done  so. 

Her  feelings  having  been  kept  thus  paiu- 
"ully  oscillating  during  the  whole  of  dinner, 
t  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  her  when  the 
ime  came  for  retiring  with  her  aunt  to  the 
drawing-room.  Not  that  the  drawing-room 
ippeared  much  less  desolate  now,  with  the 
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lamps  lit  and  the  blinds  drawn,  than  it  had 
done  before,  in  the  gray  light  of  a  watery 
sky ;  but  it  was  something  to  have  a  little 
respite  from  the  observation  of  George  anc 
his  grandfather,  something  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  feigning  a  cheerful- 
ness which  she  was  so  far  from  feeling. 

She  was  sitting  very  dolefully  at  a  side- 
table  far  away  from  Miss  Thome,  with  an 
open  book  before  her  as  an  ostensible  ex- 
cuse for  her  silence,  when  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  vibration  of  a  quick  footstep 
in  the  hall.  After  a  brief  delay  this  was 
followed  by  a  sound  at  the  drawing-room 
door,  which  made  her  look  up  with  some 
appearance  of  interest.  The  door  was  in 
the  act  of  opening,  and  another  second 
showed  the  person  entering  to  be  Hugo. 

Kathleen  had  not  seen  him  since  the  dia- 
logue they  had  held  in  the  park  yesterday 
under  the  old  hawthorn-tree ;  and,  consid- 
ering through  how  important  a  mental 
crisis  she  had  passed  in  the  interval,  it  was 
perhaps  natural  that  she  should  become 
very  much  fluttered  immediately  on  catch- 
ing sight  of  him.  At  all  events,  natural  or 
not,  she  could  not  help  herself,  and  instant- 
ly fell  into  a  great  tremor,  —  a  tremor  which 
was  so  far  wholesome,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
pletely roused  her  for  the  time  from  her  low 
spirits. 

Hugo  on  his  part  seemed  a  trifle  put  out 
also,  entering  with  a  shade  of  doubtfulness 
and  hesitation  in  his  manner  which  was  not 
usual  with  him,  and  showing  a  momentary 
indecision  as  to  which  of  the  two  ladies  he 
should  first  address  that  certainly  betokened 
less  than  his  ordinary  self-possession.  Of 
course  he  determined  the  point  in  favor  of 
the  aunt,  as  in  duty  bound,  afterward  ad- 
vancing toward  the  niece  with  some  slight 
increase  of  embarrassment  at  this  little 
piece  of  awkwardness,  which,  however, 
Kathleen  had  herself  been  a  great  deal  too 
much  flurried  to  observe. 

"Good-evening,  Miss  St.  Quintin.  I  hope 
you  are  quite  well." 

With  this  they  shook  hands,  and  she  stam- 
mered "Quite  well,  thank  you,"  and  then 
lowered  her  eyes  with  a  great  deal  of  ner- 
vousness, and  yet  somehow  with  a  pleasant 
sense  of  companionship  which  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  feeling  of  isolation 
that  had  oppressed  her  just  before. 

A  few  minutes  passed  without  either  of 
the  two  thinking  of  any  thing  more  to  say, 
but  at  last,  just  as  the  silence  was  beginning 
to  be  embarrassing,  Hugo  managed  to  break 
it,  twiddling  so  persistently  the  while  with 
a  paper  knife  he  had  found  on  the  table  that 
there  seemed  some  danger  of  his  breaking 
that  too.  "  I  have  just  returned  from  a 
long  day's  ride,  and  as  they  told  me  my 
uncle  and  Mr.  George  were  still  in  the  din- 
ing-room, I  thought  I  should  just  come  in 
and  see  you,  —  you  and  Miss  Thorne,  of 
course,  —before  going  up  to  my  Bengalee." 

And  then  he  bit  his  lips,  and  performed  a 
very  clumsy  evolution  with  the  paper  knife. 
He  was  of  a  rather  logical  turn,  and  per- 
haps he  had  just  discovered  the  irrelevancy 
of  his  implied  reason  for  making  an  incur- 


sion into  the  drawing-room  at  this  juncture. 
For  of  course  the  natural  comment  on 
what  he  had  said  would  be,  "  If  you  know 
the  gentlemen  are  in  the  dining-room,  why 
don't  you  go  and  join  them  there?  " 

But  Kathleen  did  not  make  this  comment, 
—  not  even  in  her  own  mind,  for  she  was  a 
great  deal  too  much  confused  to  look  at 
things  so  closely;  and  when  she  brought 
herself  to  answer,  her  words  were  at  least 
as  much  beside  the  mark  as  any  thing  that 
Hugo  had  said. 

"You  have  had  a  very  wet  day,"  she 
murmured. 

"  Yes,  but  the  rain  was  so  warm,  one 
didn't  mind  it.  And  it  has  left  off  for  some 
time  now,  —  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have 
a  fine  night." 

"Oh,  indeed!"  said  Kathleen,  absently. 
For  she  was  not  considering  the  subject  of 
the  weather  at  all,  but  was  engaged  in  won- 
dering what  Hugo  could  think  of  her  for 
having  made  such  a  choice.  Ah,  how  he 
must  despise  her,  surely ! 

Again  there  was  a  silence,  which  was 
broken  just  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming awkward,  on  this  occasion  by  Miss 
Thorne. 

"  You  will  take  a  cup  of  tea  this  evening, 
Mr.  Hugo,  won't  you?  You  must  be  so 
tired  with  your  ride,  you  know." 

"  Dear  Aunt  Maria!  how  considerate  she 
is !  "  thought  Kathleen  to  herself. 

Hugo  hesitated  a  little,  and  Kathleen 
made  sure  he  was  going  to  refuse, — she 
had  more  than  once  heard  him  say  he  did 
not  care  about  tea. 

*  I  hardly  know  if  I  have  time,"  he  re- 
plied at  length ;  but  as  almost  in  the  same 
moment  he  let  himself  drop  into  a  chair, 
which  happened  to  be  near  him,  it  was  pret- 
ty evident  that  the  answer  might  be  taken 
n  the  affirmative. 

As  he  thus  seated  himself,  Kathleen, 
through  all  the  commotion  of  her  pulses, 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  something 
ike  elation.  He  did  not  despise  her  utter- 
y  then,  —  not  so  utterly  at  least  but  that 
le  deemed  a  few  minutes  of  his  time  well 
bestowed  in  showing  her  that  the  past  was 
brgotten  and  forgiven.  For  this  was  the 
reason  doubtless,  of  his  friendliness  this 
evening ;  he  remembered  what  had  passed 
between  them  yesterday,  and  wished  to 
prove  that  the  pardon  she  had  sought  was 
'rankly  and  fully  accorded.  Ah,  how  good 
he  was,  to  be  sure,  —  the  very  kindest,  most 
magnanimous  of  men!  To  think  of  his 
being  so  generous  to  her,  — to  her  who  had 
>een  so  unworthy ! 

Just  as  Hugo  had  received  his  tea  from 
he  hands  of  Miss  Thorne,  the  door  again 
>pened,  and  Kathleen,  looking  up  not  with- 
>ut  a  slight  sense  of  annoyance,  saw  Mr. 
^orthington  and  George  coming  from  the 
lining-room.  And  no  sooner  did  she  see 
George  than  she  shrank  back  into  herself 
with  a  feeling  of  startled  dismay  which, 
with  all  her  commiseration  for  the  poor 
ellow,  she  could  not  repress.  So  that  was 
he  man  she  had  once  intended  to  marry,  — 
he  man  whom  everybody  in  the  room  save 
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herself  believed  that  she  intended  to  marry 
still !  Ah,  what  could  they  have  thought  ? 
what  could  they  think?  Kind  and  forbear- 
ing and  generous  as  they  might  be,  how  could 
they  choose  but  despise  her?  She  tried  to 
steal  a  little  glance  at  Hugo  to  see  what  she 
could  read  in  his  countenance,  but,  finding 
that  his  look  happened  to  be  turned  in  her 
direction  at  the  moment,  hurriedly  withdrew 
her  eyes  and  kept  them  fixed  for  a  long 
time  on  the  floor,  with  the  uncomfortable 
conviction  of  appearing  as  self-conscious 
as  she  felt. 

To  her  great  relief  neither  Mr.  Northing- 
ton  nor  George  came  to  speak  to  her  on  en- 
tering, —  Mr.  Northington,  who,  as  was  his 
wont  of  late,  appeared  somewhat  weary,  at 
once  going  to  seat  himself  in  his  accustomed 
easy-chair,  and  George  sauntering  up  to 
the  tea-table,  and  standing  there  while  he 
finished  the  cup  of  tea  which  Miss  Thorne 
graciously  handed  him.  The  truth  was, 
George  was  not  very  fond  of  Hugo,  and, 
seeing  him  to  his  surprise  established  so 
near  Kathleen,  preferred  not  approaching 
her  just  for  the  present. 

The  ceremony  of  tea  was  got  through 
very  silently,  Miss  Thorne  making  the  prin- 
cipal contribution  to  the  conversation  by 
an  occasional  inquiry  if  somebody  was 
ready  for  another  cup.  The  others  were 
evidently  none  of  them  in  the  mood  for  talk- 
ing. Mr.  Northington  was  even  more  tired 
than  usual  to-night,  while  George  was  in 
very  low  spirits  at  the  idea  of  his  impend- 
ing departure,  and  perhaps  slightly  sulky 
into  the  bargain  to  find  Hugo  spending  the 
evening  down  stairs.  As  for  the  two  re- 
maining members  of  the  company,  an  ad- 
ditional constraint  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
them  since  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen ; 
and,  though  still  sitting  with  only  the  little 
side-table  between  them,  they  sipped  their 
tea  without  exchanging  a  word. 

At  last — just  as  Hugo  was  beginning  to 
think  that  it  might  be  better  for  him  to  be 
up  stairs  at  his  Bengalee  —  George  felt  that 
it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  find  something 
to  say,  and  lounged  up  to  Kathleen.  He 
little  guessed  how  her  heart  sank  within  her 
as  he  approached. 

"  Well,"  he  began,  gloomily,  settling  his 
necktie  with  a  graceful  circular  movement 
of  the  head  which  he  considered  particu- 
larly becoming.  "Here's  the  last  evening 
already,  you  see.  Precious  hard  on  a  fel- 
low, eh?" 

Kathleen  could  not  answer.  She  knew 
not  what  to  say,  what  to  do,  and  could  only 
sit  interlacing  her  fingers  together  in  an 
agony  of  nervousness,  wishing  that  the 
ground  might  open  to  swallow  her  up.  She 
was  sorry  for  George,  and  yet  it  was  not 
her  sorrow  for  George  that  pained  her  so. 
Ah!  what  could  Hugo  be  thinking  of  her? 

Whatever  Hugo  was  thinking,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  saw  something  of  the  agita- 
tion that  rendered  her  unable  to  speak,  for, 
after  a  few  moments  had  passed  thus,  he 
good-naturedly  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  It  is  quite  fixed,  then,  that  you  are  to  go 
to-morrow?  "  he  said,  addressing  George. 


"Yes,  to-morrow,  and  don't  expect  to 
come  back  for  three  months.  Enough  to 
give  any  fellow  the  blues,  aint  it?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Hugo, 
lightly.  "I  go  away  myself  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  for  my  part  I  don't  expect 
to  come  back  at  all.  But  I  don't  find  it  any 
good  to  be  in  low  spirits  about  it." 
.  "The  day  after  to-morrow!"  faltered 
Kathleen.  The  time  seemed  so  very  near 
that  it  gave  her  a  sort  of  shock  to  hear  of 
it. 

"  Yes,  and  two  days  after  that  I  turn  my 
back  on  England  altogether.  So  perhaps  I 
have  a  little  reason  to  be  melancholy  too,  if 
I  chose." 

'*  Ah !  but  you  are  very  differently  situated 
to  me,"  said  George,  with  some  peevishness, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  Hugo  was  carry- 
ing away  an  undue  share  of  sympathy  from 
him.  "  It's  one  thing  to  go  to  India  when 
you've  got  nothing  else  to  do  with  yourself, 
and  another  thing  to  be  mewed  up  in  a 
beastly  office  in  the  city  when  you've  got 
your  own  comfortable,  lawful  home  waiting 
for  you.  That's  where  the  hardship  of  it  is, 
you  see." 

Kathleen's  eyes  sparkled;  for  the  first 
time  since  she  had  known  George  she  felt 
really  angry  with  him.  What !  did  he  pre- 
sume to  put  his  own  trumpery  grievance  on 
a  level  with  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
Hugo?  did  he  pretend  to  forget  that  the 
home  he  so  arrogantly  talked  of  had  been 
Hugo's  years  before  he  had  dreamed  that 
such  a  place  existed  ? 

"  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  hardship  at  all," 
she  replied,  briefly. 

George  stared ;  he  understood  that  Kath- 
leen was  offended,  though  he  did  not  very 
well  understand  what  the  offense  was.  But 
for  once  she  had  forgotten  his  claim  on  her 
compassion,  and  did  not  deign  any  explana- 
tion. He  decided  that  the  best  plan  would 
be  to  let  her  come  round  by  herself;  and, 
turning  on  his  heel  rather  sullenly,  strolled 
off  with  a  suppressed  whistle  to  an  open 
window  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where 
he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  look- 
ing out  at  the  night,  and  soothing  his  wound- 
ed feelings  with  the  reflection  that  all  that 
his  eyes  rested  on  was  his  own. 

He  found  the  reflection  very  soothing  in- 
deed, and,  in  order  to  give  himself  up  to  it 
more  fully,  stepped  from  the  room  on  to  the 
terrace  outside.  It  was  not  raining  now, 
and  the  soft  air  of  the  summer  night  blew 
pleasantly  on  his  temples,  yet  further  sola- 
cing his  ruffled  spirits ;  while,  here  and  there 
among  the  dark  clouds  still  sailing  overhead, 
appeared  star-lit  patches  of  sky  against 
which  the  lofty  park  trees  massed  them- 
selves in  picturesque  relief.  But  yet  more 
picturesque  perhaps  than  the  rounded  out- 
lines of  the  trees  were  the  sharp  angles  and 
high  gable-ends  of  the  venerable  Elizabeth- 
an pile  that  rose  up  behind  him.  George's 
artistic  tastes  were  not  very  highly  cultiva- 
ted, and  yet  he  could  not  help  being  more 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  ancestral 
dwelling  as  he  saw  it  thus,  invested  with 
the  mysterious  solemnity  of  darkness  and 
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quiet,  than  ever  he  had  been  before.  Very 
dark  and  quiet  indeed  the  old  house  looked 
just  now,  —  with  no  glimmer  of  light  coming 
from  it  to  tell  of  habitation,  save  a  solitary 
ray  from  the  window  near  which  George 
himself  stood,  and  another  a  little  further 
on  from  one  of  the  dining-room  windows 
which  had  been  left  open  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  and  through  which  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  lamp-light  found  its  way,  mak- 
ing a  luminous  square  on  the  white  stones 
of  the  terrace.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  scene  more  absolutely 
still  and  peaceful. 

Ha!  what  was  that  at  the  dining-room 
window  ? 

A  dark  figure  had  suddenly  entered  the 
square  of  light  cast  on  the  white  stones.  A 
crouching,  stealthily  moving  figure,  that 
had  seemed  to  creep  out  of  the  night,  and 
then,  after  a  momentary  pause  in  the  yellow 
brightness,  disappeared  into  the  room. 

The  blood  rushed  to  George's  heart  in  a 
great  tide.  In  an  instant  the  idea  of  Arm- 
strong flashed  upon  his  mind;  whether  or 
not  suggested  by  any  thing  of  the  attitude 
and  gestures  of  the  figure  he  had  just  seen, 
he  himself  hardly  knew.  He  remembered 
those  greedy,  covetous-looking  eyes,  and  the 
unconcealed  admiration  with  which  they 
had  rested  that  morning  on  every  object 
within  their  reach ;  and  a  suspicion  seized 
him,  so  strong  as  almost  to  amount  to  con- 
viction, that  the  man  was  at  that  moment  in 
the  house.  It  is  true  that  the  last  time 
George  had  seen  him  it  had  been  in  the  park, 
outside  the  limits  of  the  private  garden,  but 
the  fence  was  low  and  easy  to  scale,  and 
George's  instantly  conceived  theory  was 
that  the  fellow  had  been  skulking  about  the 
grounds  all  day  with  the  hope  of  finding  an 
opportunity  of  making,  his  way  into  the 
house  by  some  unguarded  entrance  at  night, 
—  an  opportunity  which  the  open  window 
of  the  dining-room  had  naturally  offered. 

George's  breath  came  thick  and  fast,  — 
not  with  fear,  for,  whatever  his  faults  may 
have  been,  he  was  not  physically  a  coward, 
but  with  anger  and  excitement.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  wrongs  which  he  supposed 
his  mother  to  have  suffered  from  this  man 
was  strong  upon  him,  adding  tenfold  to  his 
sense  of  personal  resentment,  and  his  heart 
swelled  with  triumph  at  the  thought  of  at 
last  holding  the  villain  in  his  power.  For 
if  it  was  indeed  Armstrong  whom  he  had 
seen  entering  the  house,  then  was  the 
scoundrel  already  caught  like  a  rat  in  a  trap, 
and,  the  trap  once  closed  upon  him,  he 
should  meet  with  no  mercy. 

Thus  resolving,  George  stole  cautiously 
along  by  the  wall  of  the  house  toward  the 
dining-room  window. 
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CAUTIOUSLY  did  he    steal  along  toward 
the  dining-room  window,  and,  when  he  had 


reached  it,  more  cautiously  still  did  he  look 
in. 

The  bright  lamp-light  illuminated  the  fur- 
thest corner  of  the  room,  but,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  nobody  was  there.  Slightly  re- 
laxing the  wariness  of  his  movements,  he 
entered  and  glanced  round. 

Still  he  saw  nobody,  nor  even  a  trace  that 
anybody  had  been  there.  The  room  seemed 
to  be  just  as  he  and  Mr.  Northington  had 
left  it  a  little  while  before,  —  with  the  fold- 
ing leaf  of  the  window  standing  open  at  the 
precise  angle  at  which  it  had  been  standing 
open  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  and  the 
remains  of  dessert,  including  silver  knives 
and  forks,  lying  apparently  untouched  on 
the  table.  Everything  was  so  exactly  as  it 
had  been  when  he  had  seen  it  last,  that 
George  was  almost  fain  to  believe  the  fleet- 
ing vision  of  the  dark  figure  in  the  yellow 
square  of  light  to  have  been  an  optical  illu- 
sion. And  yet  he  had  seen  it  so  distinctly 
that  he  could  not  altogether  believe  this 
either. 

Still  very  cautiously  he  crept  to  the  door, 
and,  noiselessly  opening  it,  advanced  to  the 
foot  of  the  dark  staircase  and  listened.  As 
he  did  so,  he  fancied  he  heard  a  slight 
sound  in  one  of  the  corridors  overhead,  as 
though  a  loose  plank  were  being  trodden 
on. 

That  slight  sound,  real  or  imaginary,  re- 
solved his  uncertainty  at  once ;  and,  lightly 
and  on  tiptoe,  he  ascended  the  stairs  as  far 
as  the  landing  of  the  first  floor.  Here  he 
stopped,  straining  his  eyes  through  the  dark- 
ness, first  to  the  right,  then  to  the  left,  but 
discerning  nothing  save  the  dim  outlines  of 
the  tall,  ghostly-looking  windows  by  which 
in  the  day-time  the  long  corridors  were 
lighted,  and  hearing  nothing  save  the  beat- 
ing of  his  own  heart.  Then,  remembering 
the  notice  which  the  stranger  had  taken  in 
the  morning  of  one  or  two  objects  of  value 
in  the  chamber  where  they  had  met,  he  came 
to  a  decision,  and  turned  his  steps  softly 
into  the  passage  at  the  end  of  which  his 
own  rooms  were  situated,  every  now  and 
then  stopping  to  listen,  but  hearing  noth- 
ing. 

The  door  of  the  antechamber  was  open 
when  he  drew  near,  and,  pausing  on  the 
threshold,  he  looked  in.  His  eyes  were 
getting  accustomed  to  the  darkness  now, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  any 
:hing  had  been  moving  in  the  room  he  must 
have  seen  it.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  and,  when  he  listened  again,  holding 
lis  breath  as  he  did  so,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  heard. 

Nothing  to  be  heard  ?  So  he  thought  at 
first,  but  in  another  moment  he  thought  so 
no  longer.  Something  was  to  be  heard,  —  not 
sounding  from  that  room  indeed,  but  from 
the  bedroom  beyond,  —  a  faint,  intermittent 
sound  of  rustling  as  of  somebody  moving 
heavy  drapery. 

For  an  instant  a  sense  of  something  like 
fear  came  over  the  listener,  and  he  reraem- 
Dered  for  the  first  time  how  far  he  was  from 
the  drawing-room  where  his  friends  were 
assembled.  But,  this  feeling  notwithstand- 
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ing,  he  could  not  resist  the  fascination  of 
curiosity  which  drew  him  forward,  and, 
treading  so  lightly  that  his  footfall  was 
inaudible  even  to  himself,  he  crept  across 
the  room  to  the  door  of  the  bedchamber. 

He  still  heard  the  same  strange  sound  of 
rustling  from  within  as  he  reached  the  door, 
which  was  more  than  half  closed,  but  still 
sufficiently  open  for  him  to  see  into  the 
room.  But  this  room  was  even  darker 
than  the  one  he  had  passed  through,  the  thick 
damask  curtains  having  been  already  drawn 
for  the  night,  so  that  what  scanty  light  there 
was  in  the  cloudy  sky  was  altogether  ex- 
cluded. He  could  just  see  the  long,  stifl'out- 
lines  of  their  dusky  folds  defined  against  the 
window  behind,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
visible  in  the  room  save  darkness. 

All  at  once  he  fancied  that  for  a  moment 
he  saw  those  long,  stiff  outlines  slightly 
stirred.  For  a  moment  only,  and  then  all 
was  still,  and  even  the  sound  of  the  rustling 
had  ceased. 

A  mysterious  dread  seized  him,  —  dread  of 
the  darkness,  dread  of  the  silence,  dread  of 
what  that  darkness  and  that  silence  might 
conceal.  He  longed  to  fly,  but  dared  not, 
dared  not  even  move  lest  he  might  make  a 
sound  which  should  betray  him.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  stood  paralyzed ;  then  suddenly 
a  question  occurred  to  him  which  sent  the 
blood  once  more  coursing  eagerly  through 
his  veins.  Was  the  key  of  the  door  in  the 
lock? 

He  put  up  his  hand  softly  to  feel,  and  pres- 
ently his  fingers  came  in  contact  with  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  key.  It  was  on  the  inside 
of  the  door,  but  just  then  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary renewal  of  the  rustling,  of  which 
he  took  advantage  to  draw  the  key  forth,  — 
so  quietly  that  he  himself  scarcely  heard  the 
faint  click  which  it  made  in  leaving  the  lock ; 
and  as  quietly  he  inserted  it  into  the  key- 
hole on  his  own  side. 

The  thing  was  done  now,  and  he  was  safe, 
while  IT  —  that  terrible  IT  in  the  room  be- 
yond—  was  his  prisoner.  The  tension  of 
his  nerves  relaxed  with  a  sudden  rebound, 
and  as  he  violently  closed  and  locked  the 
door  there  broke  from  him  a  laugh,  half 
hysterical,  half  triumphant,  which  was  not 
to  be  kept  down. 

Almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  cry 
from  within,  and  the  locked  door  was  rudely 
shaken,  while  a  voice  —  the  voice  of  Ann- 
strong  —  was  heard  shouting :  — 

"Is  it  you?  Are  you  alone?  Stop  — 
come  back !  I  have  something  to  —  do  you 
hear  me  ?  Stop  —  come  back ! " 

But  George  heeded  not  these  appeals. 
The  first  sound  of  the  man's  voice  that  fell 
on  his  ears  —  contrasting  so  strangely  and 
weirdly  as  it  did  with  the  previous  silence 
—  inspired  him  with  a  wild  terror  which  he 
could  not  control.  In  blind  haste  he  fled 
through  the  anteroom  and  the  long  corri- 
dor that  led  from  it,  only  stopping  when  he 
had  reached  the  top  of  the  staircase  to 
set  up  a  loud  cry  that  echoed  through  the 
house : — 

"Help!  help!" 

And  then  he  waited,  his  heart  beating  so 
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that  he  could  not  make  another  step  nor 
utter  another  sound. 

One  moment  passed,  and  another  and 
another  and  another,  and  George  thought 
that  help  was  never  coming.  At  last,  amid 
the  tumult  of  his  senses,  he  was  conscious 
of  lights  moving  below,  and  of  voices  that 
exchanged  hurried  question  and  answer. 
Presently,  as  one  in  a  dream,  he  saw  the 
lights  coming  up  stairs,  with  faces  more  or 
less  familiar  following,  among  the  more  fa- 
miliar ones  Hugo's,  with  Kathleen's  just 
behind  —  further  down  the  old  man's,  and 
lastly  Miss  Thome's  peering  out  affright- 
edly  from  among  a  group  of  maid-servants 
clustered  on  the  lower  steps.  And  next  he 
became  aware  that  all  those  faces  were 
turned  toward  himself,  and  that  half  a 
dozen  eager  voices  were  asking  him  :  — 

"  What  is  the  matter?  " 

He  was  so  confused  that  for  the  instant 
he  hardly  knew  himself  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  with  an  effort  he  shook  off  his  be- 
wilderment and  answered :  — 

'  *  A  man  —  a  robber  locked  up  in  my  room. 
Help!" 

"  A  robber ! "  screamed  one  of  the  female 
servants. 

"Don't  you  hear  he  is  locked  up?"  said 
somebody,  quietly.  "  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  be  afraid  of." 

The  speaker  was  Hugo,  and  the  remark 
was  made  with  such  absolute  coolness  that 
George,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  excitement, 
could  not  help  feel  piqued. 

"But  there  would  have  been  something 
to  be  afraid  of,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  me,"  he 
answered.  "I  know  the  fellow,  and  I 
know  he  is  the  greatest  villain  that  ever 
walked  the  earth.  But  I'll  be  even  with 
him  now  —  see  if  I'm  not.  I'll  have  him 
punished  as  he  ought  to  be.  I'll  —  " 

"  Have  you  got  your  key?"  asked  Hugo, 
calmly.  "  If  he  is  such  a  villain  as  you  say, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  go  and  secure 
him  at  once.  The  ladies  had  better  remain 
behind,  perhaps,"  he  added,  looking  round 
in  the  direction  of  Kathleen  as  he  moved 
toward  the  corridor. 

But,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  were 
frightened  half  out  of  their  wits,  the  ladies, 
and  the  womankind  generally,  did  not 
choose  to  remain  behind  without  protection, 
and  so  went  timidly  after  the  others,  Miss 
Thome  and  the  maid-servants  in  the  ex- 
treme rear,  Kathleen  in  advance  of  these, 
and  ever  and  anon  turning  back  to  give 
them  a  feeble  smile  of  encouragement.  For 
though  she  was  dreadfully  shocked  and 
startled  by  the  nocturnal  alarm  which  had 
so  suddenly  called  the  household  together, 
there  was  something  that  to  Kathleen  was 
so  reassuring  in  the  spectacle  of  tranquil 
intrepidity  offered  by  Hugo  that  in  his  pres- 
ence she  felt  it  impossible  to  be  altogether 
afraid.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  agita- 
tion of  the  moment,  she  still  retained  suffi- 
cient composure  to  take  note  of  every  thing 
about  her  with  great  accuracy,  and  even  to 
remark  how  well  Hugo's  cool  courage  and 
self-possession  contrasted  with  the  feverish 
excitement  of  George. 
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In  another  minute  the  whole  party  had 
flocked  into  the  antechamber,  and  the  ligh 
of  half  a  dozen  lamps  and  candles  was 
turned  on  that  mysterious  bedroom  door 
by  which,  a  short  time  before,  poor  George 
had  been  standing  so  uncomfortably  in  dark- 
ness and  solitude. 

The  ears  of  all  were  strained  to  listen 
but  no  sound  came  from  within,  and  George 
was  seized  with  a  jealous  fear  lest  his  pris- 
oner by  some  inscrutable  means  should 
have  escaped. 

"  He  is  trying  to  hide,  I  suppose,"  he  ex- 
claimed, excitedly.  "But  it's  no  use  I  can 
tell  him,  —  I've  got  him  and  I'll  keep  him 
see  if  I  don't." 

With  these  words  he  flourished  his  key, 
and,  advancing  with  a  courage  wonderfully 
restored  by  the  lights  and  the  company,  put 
it  into  the  lock  and  flung  the  door  open.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  however,  than  he 
nearly  started  back  with  surprise.  He  had 
expected  to  find  his  prisoner  crouched  in 
the  furthest  corner  of  the  room,  or  perhaps 
trying  to  let  himself  down  from  the  window ; 
whereas  it  turned  out  that  the  first  object 
on  which  his  eyes  fell  was  Armstrong 
standing  with  folded  arms  on  the  threshold, 
— very  pale,  but  with  a  grim  smile  on  his 
face  that  showed  no  signs  of  flinching. 

This  unexpected  apparition  so  surprised 
George  that  for  an  instant  he  could  not 
speak,  and  Armstrong  himself  was  the  first 
to  break  the  silence. 

"  This  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  slowly, 
still  with  the  same  grim  smile,  —  "  very 
strange  indeed.  You  would  not  let  me 
finish  what  I  had  to  say  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  this  evening,  because  I  have  taken 
a  rather  unusual  mode  of  endeavoring  to 
procure  an  interview,  you  alarm  the  whole 
house  as  if  I  were  a  robber  or  a  murderer. 
Considering  the  relations  between  us,  it  is 
very  strange." 

"The  relations  between  us  indeed!" 
cried  George,  infuriated  beyond  all  bounds, 
not  only  by  the  consummate  coolness  of  the 
man's  audacity,  but  by  mortification  that 
the  listeners  should  even  momentarily  be 
under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  any 
way  mixed  up  with  such,  a  scoundrel.  "  If 
you  think  that  just  because  you  answered 
an  advertisement  —  " 

"  I  am  not  talking  of  business  relations," 
said  Armstrong,  placidly,  while  his  smile 
seemed  to  grow  more  sinister  than  ever. 
"I  am  talking  of  relations  of  quite  another 
kind.  It  has  never  occurred  to  you  to  guess 
what  we  are  to  each  other,  I  suppose  ?  No  ? 
Ah !  I  see  that  it  has  not.  Well,  then,  I  will 
tell  you  now  what  we  are,  since  you  leave 
me  no  choice  but  to  tell  you  in  public.  WE 

ARE  FATHER  AND  SON." 


CHAPTER  XL VI. 

THE  LAST  OF  ARMSTRONG. 

"WE  are  Father  and  Son." 
The  words  were  as  an  electric  shock  to 
every  one  who  heard  them,  and  they  had 


been  spoken  with  so  clear  and  ringing  an 
utterance  that  they  were  heard  by  all  in 
the  room.  The  old  man,  unable  to  support 
himself  longer,  dropped  staggering  into  a 
chair,  whence  he  bent  forward  with  clasped 
hands  in  an  eagerly  listening  attitude  to 
hear  what  more  might  be  coming.  Kath- 
leen, pale  as  death,  stood  gazing  before  her 
with  straining  eyes  and  parted  lips,  and 
even  Hugo  perceptibly  changed  color. 

Perhaps  of  all  who  had  heard  this  decla- 
ration no  one,  not  excepting  even  the  ser- 
vants, was  so  little  externally  affected  by  it 
as  the  person  whose  interests  it  principally 
concerned,  George  himself,  who  merely 
stood  looking  at  the  speaker  with  a  dull 
stare,  as  though  he  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand what  had  been  said.  And  indeed  he 
did  not  very  well  understand.  He  had 
heard  the  words  as  distinctly  as  any  one 
else  in  the  room,  but  the  idea  which  they 
represented  was  something  so  utterly  beside 
all  his  habits  of  thought  that  he  simply 
failed  to  comprehend  it. 

Armstrong  seemed  to  perceive  something 
of  the  young  man's  state  of  mind,  for,  after 
watching  him  a  while  in  silence  he  re- 
sumed :  — 

'You  do  not  understand  me,  I  think? 
Perhaps  you  will  understand  better  when  I 
tell  you  that  your  mother,  Margaret  Wilson, 
was  twice  married,  and  that  I  was  her  sec- 
ond husband.  The  first  died  of  a  broken 
blood-vessel  within  a  month  after  his  mar- 
riage,—  three  years  at  least  before  you 
were  born.  Do  you  begin  to  understand 
now?  " 

George's  lips  moved  automatically,  but 
no  articulate  sound  came  from  them.  He 
did  not  understand  in  the  proper  sense  of 
lie  word,  yet  he  knew  enough  of  what  was 
being  said  to  feel  stunned  and  dizzy. 

With  evident  triumph  the  man  noted  the 
effect  of  his  words  on  George,  then  cast  a 
quick  glance  round  on  the  spectators.  All 
were  standing  perfectly  still  as  though 
spell-bound,  listening  with  such  rapt  at- 
tention that  the  falling  of  a  pin  might  have 
been  heard. 

"  You  are  all  surprised,  I  see,  ladies  and 
entlemen,"  the  stranger  went  on;  "but 
every  thing  that  I  have  said  is  quite  true,  I 
can  assure  you,  and  if  you  like  to  take  the 
;rouble  you  may  prove  it  for  yourselves. 
Vtortimer  Northington  died  in  February, 
1840,  at  Lydburn,  a  village  near  Wilminster, 
vhere  he  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  spend 
;heir  honeymoon,  and  you  will  find  the  reg- 
stry  of  his  death  under  the  name  of  Morti- 
mer Herondale  quite  as  easily  as  you  found 
;he  registry  of  his  marriage  at  Wilminster 
the  month  before.  And  if  you  like  to  carry 
the  search  further,  you  will  find  that  in 
April,  1842,  also  at  Lydburn,  where  she  had 
been  living  since  his  death  on  a  little  busi- 
ness she  had  set  up  with  the  ready  money 
had  left  her,  —  well,  as  I  say,  you  will 
Ind  that  in  April,  1842,  Margaret  Herondale, 
his  widow,  was  married  to  one  George  Arm- 
strong Ellis.  It  was  quite  a  take-in  for 
poor  George  Armstrong  Ellis,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  for  he  had  no  taste  for  business, 
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and  the  money  was  much  more  nearly  done 
than  you  would  have  had  any  idea  of  from 
the  airs  she  gave  herself.  However,  I  put 
up  with  the  airs  as  well  as  I  could,  and  in 
1843  this  young  gentleman  was  born  to  us 
in  London,  —  the  business  in  the  country 
had  been  given  up  by  that  time.  Well,  you 
are  convinced  now  how  undutiful  you  have 
been,  I  hope?  "  he  concluded,  turning  once 
more  toward  George,  who  all  the  time  had 
stood  listening  with  a  blank  look  of  stupe- 
faction on  his  face. 

The  cessation  of  Armstrong's  voice 
seemed  suddenly  to  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy.  The  blood  rushed  instantaneously 
into  his  pale  cheeks,  and,  raising  his  voice 
almost  to  a  shriek,  he  exclaimed :  — 

"  It's  a  lie,  and  you're  a  liar.  Ah !  I  know 
all  about  you, — I  have  known  for  a  lou£ 
time.  You  are  the  man  that  robbed  my 
mother." 

He  made  an  abrupt  dash  forward  as  he 
spoke,  and  clutched  Armstrong  by  the 
throat.  But  his  grasp  was  too  tremulous 
to  be  muscular,  and  he  was  dragged  back 
weak  and  tottering  by  a  couple  of  the  by- 
standers, unable  to  renew  the  attack  even 
had  he  not  been  forcibly  restrained. 

Armstrong  merely  smiled,  and  answered, 
while  he  coolly  settled  his  shirt- collar :  — 

"Robbed  her,  do  you  say?  Ah!  that  is 
so  like  one  of  her  strong  words,  —  women 
always  exaggerate.  The  fact  is,  our  tem- 
pers were  so  incompatible  that  at  last  I 
made  up  my  mind  we  should  be  happier 
apart,  so  one  day  when  she  was  out  I  took 
an  opportunity  of  clearing  off  from  our 
lodgings  without  saying  any  thing  to  any- 
body, and  of  course  I  could  not  go  without 
something  to  pay  my  travelling  expenses 
and  help  me  to  make  a  new  start.  I  left 
her  the  child,  however,  and  I  should  have 
thought  that  might  have  satisfied  her,  but 
it  seems  from  what  you  tell  me  it  didn't,  as 
she  took  the  trouble  of  going  all  the  way  to 
Stornmouth  to  catch  me.  Poor  thing !  and 
so  she  died  there,  did  she?  I  was  quite 
taken  aback  when  you  told  me  that ;  for  of 
course  I  had  never  heard  what  had  become 
of  either  of  you,  and  never  should,  unless  I 
had  seen  your  advertisement.  What  a  sur- 
prise that  advertisement  was  to  me,  to  be 
sure !  And  what  a  much  greater  surprise 
to  find  that  G.  W.  was  my  own  son !  " 

George  winced  at  the  obnoxious  word, 
and  a  little  cry  escaped  him,  half  of  pain, 
half  of  horror.  It  was  evident  that  at  last 
he  was  beginning  to  understand,  and  not 
only  to  understand,  but  to  believe  too,  as 
indeed  any  one  must  have  believed  who 
witnessed  the  man's  cool  self-confidence 
and  perfect  freedom  from  all  embarrass- 
ment. 

"These  public  explanations  are  not  to 
your  taste,  I  suppose?"  said  Armstrong, 
looking  at  him  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  Well,  they  are  not  to  mine  either,  and  if 
you  don't  like  them  you  have  only  your- 
self to  thank.  What  I  wanted  was  to 
throw  myself  on  your  generosity  and  natural 
affection  to  make  some  provision  for  me  out 
of  this  beautiful  estate  that  I  helped  you 


to ;  but  you  see  you  were  too  pig-headed 
and  ungrateful  to  let  me  say  what  I  had  to 
say  in  private,  and  this  way  of  saying  it 
spoils  all.  Well,  it  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  not 
my  fault.  You  know  how  hard  I  tried  to 
speak  to  you  this  morning,  and  I  told  you 
at  the  time  that  I  had  not  another  clay  to 
spare.  It  was  awkward  of  course  that  I 
had  to  do  things  in  such  a  hurry,  but  that 
was  not  my  fault  either ;  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  to  you  face  to  face,  or 
you  would  not  have  believed  me,  and  it  was 
also  unfortunately  necessary  that  I  should 
leave  England  at  once.  No  accounting  for 
the  ridiculous  ideas  that  people  sometimes 
take  into  their  heads  about  other  people, 
you  know.  And  a  certain  class  of  officials 
have  taken  such  an  absurd  idea  into  their 
heads  about  me,  —  you  would  hardly  credit 
it. 

He  smiled,  and  looked  round  the.  room 
with  an  air  of  mock  modesty  which  showed 
the  subject  to  be  one  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  his  vanity ;  then  after  a  brief  pause  con- 
tinued :  — 

"  After  all,  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't 
mention  it,  —  we  are  all  friends  here.  Well, 
do  you  know  they  have  actually  got  a  fancy 
that  I  may  have  something  to  do  with  a 
celebrated  caligraphic  case  that  caused  a 
great  stir  in  the  city  a  year  or  two  ago,  — 
a  particularly  neat  case  to  be  sure  it  was, 
one  of  the  neatest,  I  should  say,  on  record. 
Only  think  what  an  absurd  thing  to  imagine 
about  a  person  like  me,  eh?  But  they  do 
imagine  it,  I  assure  you,  and  that  cursed 
advertisement  business  of  yours,  by  tempt- 
ing me  out  of  my  peaceful  retreat  in  the 
provinces  and  bringing  me  up  to  London, 
has  exposed  me  to  a  renewal  of  their  per- 
secutions. Some  enemy  happened  to  see 
me,  I  suppose,  and  gave  information ;  at  all 
events  there  is  such  a  brisk  inquiry  going 
on,  that,  with  my  shrinking  from  notorietj', 
I  had  no  choice  but  to  be  a  little  premature 
with  you.  But  every  thing  might  have 
gone  very  nicely  with  both  of  us  for  all  that, 
if  you  had  only  inherited  a  little  of  your 
father's  common  sense.  However,  you 
have  not,  you  see,  and  there  is  a  good  game 
spoilt." 

A  shade  of  involuntary  regret  fell  on  him 
as  he  spoke,  and  kept  him  momentarily 
silent,  but  he  threw  it  off  speedily,  and, 
looking  round  more  jauntily  than  ever, 
added : — 

"And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  for  me  to  say  good-by,  — 
unless  indeed  Mr.  Northingtou  should  partic- 
ularly wish  to  detain  me."  (Here  he  turned 
toward  the  old  man,  who  sat  gazing  at  him 
in  half-stunned  amazement.)  "No?  Ah! 
I  thought  as  much.  Nothing  like  hushing 
up  these  little  family  scandals,  eh?  And 
really,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  we  are  very 
nearly  connected,  for  if  my  son  is  your 
grandson,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  I  must 
be  your  son,  don't  it.?  Ha !  ha !  not  a  bad 
idea,  upon  my  word.  Thank  you,  I  know 
my  way." 

He  passed  through  the  room  to  the  door 
that  opened  on  the  corridor,  everybody 
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making  way  for  him  as  he  went;  then, 
when  he  reached  it,  turned  round  once  more 
to  say  with  an  evil  smile  :  — 

"Good-by,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
especially  good-by  to  you,  my  dear  George. 
I  shall  never  see  you  again,  I  suppose,  and 
so  I  take  this  opportunity  of  leaving  you 
my  paternal  blessing,  and  best  wishes  that 
you  may  prosper  as  far  as  your  natural 
abilities  will  permit.  Adieu.  Lydburn  is 
the  name  of  the  village,  you  know,  if  you 
should  feel  any  curiosity  to  verify  what  I 
have  said." 

Immediately  afterward  he  was  gone,  and 
though  everybody  looked  after  him  as  he 
went,  none  moved  a  muscle  to  follow  or 
bring  him  back.  It  was  instinctively  felt 
by  all  that,  villain  as  the  man  was,  he  had 
spoken  truth  in  what  he  had  said  to-night. 

For  a  while  all  was  dead  silence ;  then  at 
last  in  faltering  accents  the  old  man  spoke, 
looking  eagerly  round  as  if  in  search  of 
some  one,  and  holding  his  hand  feebly  out- 
stretched. 

"Hugo!  my  dear  Hugo!  where  are 
you?" 

Hugo  advanced,  and  silently  took  his 
uncle's  hand. 

"Ah!  Hugo!  how  could  I  be  so  foolish? 
how  could  I  think —  But  she  made  me  be- 
lieve he  was  my  clear  boy's  son  before  I  had 
seen  him,  and  afterward  —  Oh !  you  must 
try  to  forgive  me,  —  I  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  too.  I  ought  to  have  known  better,  I 
ought  to  have  known  my  Mortimer  would 
not  have  let  me  go  through  what  I  did  if  he 
had  lived  to  hear  of  the  '  Argus '  being  miss- 
ing. Yet  she  spoke  so  positively,  and  I 
liked  her  so,  how  could  I  help  believing?  " 

Hugo  muttered  a  few  words  in  reply,  but 
they  were  lost  in  a  general  hum  of  sur- 
rounding voices.  For  the  room  was  no 
longer  silent  now;  as  the  first  bewildering 
effects  of  surprise  wore  off,  and  the  prac- 
tical consequences  of  the  discovery  just 
made  began  to  be  realized,  everybody's 
tongue  seemed  to  be  unloosed  at  once. 
And  though  little  or  nothing  was  dis'- 
tinguishable  in  the  Babel  of  sounds  thus  set 
going,  it  was  tolerably  evident  that  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  discovery 
were  gratifying  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
household.  The  most  unpractised  eye  and 
ear  might  have  observed  that  the  pervading 
expression  was  decidedly  one  of  satisfaction, 
and  might  have  detected  a  tone  of  congratu- 
lation in  the  voices,  even  though  the  words 
were  not  audible. 

Amid  all  this  tumult  there  were  only  two 
persons  who  still  continued  silent,  as  though 
stunned  by  the  suddenness  and  unexpected- 
ness of  the  change  that  had  taken  place. 
One  of  these  was  George,  who  remained 
standing  on  the  same  spot  where  he  had 
confronted  Armstrong,  looking  into  vacancy 
with  a  dreamy,  somnambulistic  stare ;  the 
other  was  Kathleen. 

She  was  standing  in  a  corner  a  little  apart 
from  the  others,  with  her  head  drooping 
forward  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  been  par- 
alyzed by  a  mighty  and  overwhelming  shock. 


And  indeed  such  a  shock  she  had  received. 
The  discovery  of  George's  real  parentage 
had  fallen  upon  her  with  crushing  weight, 
—  not  only  in  the  surprise  it  had  produced, 
but  in  the  overpowering  sense  of  shame 
and  humiliation.  So  he  was  the  son  of  a 
vagabond  and  a  felon,  —  this  man  with 
whom  she  had  identified  herself  so  long  and 
so  closely,  in  whose  pretensions  she  had 
believed  so  religiously,  proclaiming  her 
belief  by  word  and  deed,  —  this  man  whom 
she  had  toiled  for,  and  battled'  for,  and  at 
last  all  but  succeeded  in  foisting  as  heir 
on  an  old  and  honored  family  while  the 
true  heir  was  driven  forth  an  exile  from 
home  and  country.  Like  lightning  it  all 
flashed  through  her  brain,  —  how  she  had 
deceived  herself,  how  she  had  deceived 
ftlhers,  how  cruel  an  injustice  had  by  her 
means  been  brought  to  the  brink  of  con- 
summation, and  she  felt  humbled  to  the 
very  dust.  She  stood  there  silent  and 
motionless,  with  a  feeling  as  of  numbness 
in  all  her  limbs ;  and  yet  through  it  all  she 
heard  the  voice  of  old  Mr.  Northington 
apologizing  to  Hugo  for  the  mistake  into 
which  she  had  betrayed  him ;  through  it  all 
she  saw  the  looks  of  evident  satisfaction 
which  passed  rapidly  round  the  room ;  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  each  word  and  each 
look  was  a  new  reproach  levelled  at  herself. 
How  they  must  all  hate  her  for  the  mischief 
she  had  so  nearly  done !  She  felt  as  though 
she  could  never  hold  up  her  head  again. 

Suddenly  amid  the  hum  of  different  voices 
she  heard  one  which  she  recognized  sound- 
ing close  at  her  ear,  —  a  voice  which  thrilled 
with  strange  electrical  effect  through  her 
nerves,  rousing  her  from  her  torpor  at 
once. 

'  Are  you  so  very  sorry,  Miss  St.  Quintin  ?  " 
murmured  this  voice  in  a  low,  sad-sounding 
whisper. 

She  turned  her  head  timidly,  and  there, 
as  she  had  known,  was  Hugo.  He  had 
Deen  in  quite  another  part  of  the  room 
vhen  she  had  seen  him  last,  but  in  some 
inscrutable  manner  had  worked  his  way 
round  till  now  he  stood  just  behind  her, 
contemplating  her  with  a  look  of  perplexes! 
attention. 

She  did  not  answer, — the  question  had 
taken  her  altogether  off  her  guard.  Sorry  ? 
She  had  hardly  considered  yet  whether  she 
was  sorry  or  not.  And  the  inability  which 
she  felt  to  reply  made  her  lower  her  eyes 
liastily  under  Hugo's  penetrating  gaze. 

'  Ah !  I  think  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  went  on, 
in  the  same  low  voice,  while  the  perplexed 
look  began  to  clear  from  his  face.  "Not 
sorry,  but  only  surprised,  —  is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  And  —  and  ashamed,"  she  faltered,  hang- 
ing her  head.  "Ah!  what  can  you  think, 
—  what  can  you  all  think—  " 

She  broke  off,  unable  to  say  more,  and 
stood  with  bowed  head  and  hands  pendent, 
the  very  picture  of  humiliation. 

Hugo  had  been  very  near  her  before,  but 
now  he  came  a  step  nearer. 

;'  What  do  we  think?  what  do  I  think? 
Ah!  shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think?"  He 
paused  and  looked  hurriedly  round  the 
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room,  —  everybody  was  talking  far  too 
eagerly  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  in 
that  quiet  corner.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
think?"  he  repeated. 

As  he  spoke  Kathleen  felt  a  hand  put 
forth  from  behind  to  clasp  hers,  —  a  hand 
which  she  knew  was  Hugo's,  and  at  the 
touch  of  which  she  trembled  from  head  to 
foot,  —  trembled  so  that  she  could  not  even 
make  an  effort  to  release  herself.  And  in 
the  same  moment  she  heard  a  voice — Hu- 
go's voice  —  whisper :  — 

"  Dear  Kathleen,  I  love  you,  —  I  love  you 
with  my  whole  heart.  Can  you  love  me, 
too,  Kathleen?" 

At  these  words  the  blood  went  whirling 
through  her  veins  with  a  mighty  rush  that 
for  a  while  made  all  things  save  one  a  blank 
to  her.  She  knew  not  where  she  was, 
scarcely  knew  who  she  was ;  she  knew  only 
that  Hugo  loved  her.  Yes,  and  one  thing 
more,  that  she  also  loved  Hugo. 

For  a  brief  space  she  stood  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  unable  to  speak  or  move,  or  even  to 
look  up.  At  last  she  began  to  recover  con- 
sciousness somewhat,  and  what  a  delicious 
consciousness  it  was !  The  consciousness 
that  Hugo  was  by  her  side,  holding  her 
hand,  and  asking  for  her  love, — the  con- 
sciousness of  being  wildly,  ecstatically 
happy.  Slowly  she  turned  her  head,  and 
tried  to  raise  her  eyes. 

But  ere  her  eyes  had  met  those  which 
were  expectantly  fixed  upon  her,  a  heavy 
sound  was  heard  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  which  made  her  look  round  with 
sudden  alarm.  And  no  sooner  had  she 
looked,  then  she  tore  her  hand  from  Hugo's, 
and  rushed  forward  with  a  faint  cry. 

George  was  lying  senseless  on  the  floor. 
No  wonder  that  Kathleen  was  startled, 
especially  as  a  moment  before  she  had  for- 
gotten that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
George  in  tiie  world. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

HOW  KATHLEEN  SPENDS  THE  NIGHT. 

THE  consciousness  of  having  so  forgot- 
ten him  increased  Kathleen's  horror  as 
she  saw  the  white  face  and  prostrate  form 
that  lay  motionless  before  her. 

"  Oh,  is  he  dead?  "  she  cried,  in  remorse- 
ful anguish,  feeling  that,  if  indeed  it  were  so, 
she  could  never  forgive  herself  for  her  ob- 
liviousness  at  such  a  juncture. 

For  some  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the 
blow,  which  had  fallen  so  cruelly  on  the 
poor  fellow  had  really  been  a  mortal  one. 
At  last,  however,  he  moved  and  gave  a  faint 
sigh,  and  presently  Kathleen  had  the  infi- 
nite gratification  of  seeing  him  open  his  eyes. 

"Thank  Heaven!"  she  murmured  fer- 
vently. 

Just  then  Miss  Thome,  —  perhaps  be- 
cause she  had  only  been  waiting  for  George's 
recovery  to  find  an  opportunity  of  going 
away,  perhaps  because  she  was  made  a  lit- 
tle uncomfortable  by  the  earnestness  of 


Kathleen's  satisfaction  —  came  up  and 
touched  her  niece's  arm. 

"My  dear  child,  we  must  get  home  di- 
rectly. You  are  quite  knocked  up,  I  see, 
and  so  am  I  too,  —  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
both  be  ill.  Come,  the  young  man  is  bet- 
ter now." 

"  Ah,  but  he  is  very  ill,  aunt,  still.  I 
can't  leave  him  in  this  state  with  nobody  to 
take  care  of  him,  poor  creature." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  him,"  said  Hugo, 
coming  forward  at  the  last  words.  He  had 
been  very  busy  in  his  endeavors  to  restore 
the  patient,  and  yet  all  the  time  he  had  had 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  spare  for  every 
thing  that  Kathleen  said  or  did.  "  Do  pray 
go  home,  Miss  St.  Quintiu;  your  aunt  is 
quite  right,  —  I  am  sure  you  both  need  rest. 
I  will  take  care  of  him,  —  indeed  I  will,  — 
but  do  pray  go  home." 

There  was  a  tender  solicitude  in  his  voice 
and  look  that  made  Kathleen's  heart  flutter 
with  joy  and  gratitude.  She  submitted  at 
once,  — it  was  a  happiness  and  privilege  to 
yield  obedience  to  such  an  authority,  —  and, 
casting  down  her  eyes  with  embarrassed 
yet  not  altogether  painful  self-conscious- 
ness, she  allowed  her  aunt  to  lead  her  from 
the  room  and  down  stairs.  Here  they 
learned  that  the  carriage,  which  they  had 
ordered  to  call  for  them  on  account  of  the 
wet  weather,  was  already  waiting  outside, 
and  immediately  afterward  they  were  roll- 
ing on  their  way  to  Flora  Cottage. 

Hardly  a  word  was  exchanged  during  the 
short  drive.  Miss  Thome  was  in  such  a 
state  of  flurry  and  excitement,  that  she 
needed  a  little  time  to  recover  herself,  and 
Kathleen,  giddy  and  half  fainting  with  agi- 
tation, was  even  less  inclined  for  conversa- 
tion than  her  aunt.  And  yet,  through  all 
the  turmoil  of  her  emotions,  which  scarcely 
allowed  her  to  realize  any  thing  that  had 
happened,  she  was  sensible  of  one  fact  that 
tinged  all  else  with  brightness,  —  the  fact 
that  Hugo  loved  her.  She  had  never  been 
less  able  than  now  to  analyze  the  conflict- 
ing feelings  that  strove  with  each  other 
in  her  heart,  but  she  was  conscious  that  on 
the  whole  she  had  never  in  her  life  been 
half  so  happy. 

Presently  Flora  Cottage  was  reached,  and 
in  the  same  strange,  half  trance-like  state 
Kathleen  alighted,  and  followed  her  aunt 
up  stairs  into  the  drawing-room.  Here  Miss 
Thorne  dropped  down  exhausted  on  the 
sofa;  but  Kathleen,  feeling  an  instinctive 
wish  to  be  alone,  took  up  her  candle  at  once, 
and,  mechanically  kissing  her  aunt,  bade  her 
"good-night." 

"Already!"  said  Miss  Thorne.  "Well, 
well,  it  is  better  perhaps ;  you  need  a  good 
night's  rest,  poor  child.  What  an  evening 
we  have  had,  to  be  sure !  —  the  most  dread- 
fully trying  scene  I  ever  went  through  in 
my  life,  —  and  yet  I  can't  say  I  am  alto- 
gether— Every  thing  turns  out  for  the  best, 
you  know.  And  though  it  has  been  such  a 
frightful  shock,  still,  after  all,  it  is  a  kind 
of  relief  to  my  mind  to  think  that  every 
thing  should  be  at  an  end  between  you  and 
that  man.  For  of  course  every  thing  is  at 
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an  end  now,  my  dear,  eh?  — but  of  course 
it  is ;  quite  absurd  of  me  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, eh,  my  dear?" 

Here,  in  spite  of  the  assurance  implied 
in  her  words,  Miss  Thorne  looked  very 
anxiously  into  Kathleen's  face.  She  felt  as 
certain  about  the  matter  as  she  could  feel 
certain  about  any  thing  connected  with  her 
niece ;  but  then  Kathleen  was  so  eccentric ! 
What  was  her  satisfaction,  therefore,  when 
Kathleen  turned  away  with  something  re- 
sembling a  shudder  and  a  faint  exclamation 
of  "  0  aunt!  " 

It  was  all  that  Kathleen  could  say  just 
now,  and  Miss  Thorne,  only  too  well  pleased 
at  what  appeared  so  favorable  a  sign,  did 
not  press  her  to  say  more. 

"  Dear  child,  —  it  was  a  ridiculous  thing 
to  ask.  certainly ;  of  course  I  knew  very  well 
you  would  feel  about  it  just  as  I  do.  Now 
go  to  bed,  my  sweet  pet,  do.  I  ought  not 
to  have  detained  you  with  such  a  foolish 
question.  Good-night,  darling." 

Kathleen  did  not  answer;  a  choking 
sensation  in  her  throat  prevented  her  from 
saying  a  word.  She  could  only  hurry  off  to 
her  bedroom,  and,  locking  the  door  behind 
her,  sink  into  a  chair. 

She  was  in  a  strangely  nervous,  excited 
state,  —  a  state  quite  different  from  the  be- 
wildered yet  not  unpleasant  semi-con- 
sciousness of  a  few  minutes  before.  That 
question  of  her  aunt's  had  thoroughly 
roused  and  startled  her,  and  now  that  she 
was  alone,  she  still  found  it  ringing  in  her 
ears,  suggesting  other  questions  more 
startling  yet. 

"  Of  course  every  thing  is  at  an  end  now 
between  you  and  that  man?  " 

Yes,  of  course  it  was  (and  again  some- 
thing resembling  a  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame),  but  how  did  her  aunt  come  to  think 
so?  She  had  never  said  any  thing  of  her 
altered  feelings  to  Miss  Thorne ;  why,  then, 
should  Miss  Thorne  be  so  confident  that 
there  was  to  be  a  change  ?  Why  should  Miss 
Thorne  all  of  a  sudden  treat  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  she  should  do  any  thing  so 
intrinsically  improbable  as  renounce  her 
betrothed  lover? 

Ah,  why? 

And  as  the  reason  suggested  itself,  her 
heart  seemed  to  grow  cold  within  her. 

Because,  from  being  heir  to  one  of  the 
finest  estates  and  oldest  names  in  the  coun- 
try, he  was  suddenly  reduced  by  no  fault  of 
his  own  to  a  condition  of  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity. 

Yes,  that  was  her  aunt's  reason,  of  course, 
and  how  despicable  a  reason  it  was !  And 
yet,  —  oh,  horror  of  horrors! — when  her 
intention  of  breaking  her  engagement  came 
to  be  made  known,  would  not  everybody 
think  that  it  was  Kathleen's  reason  also  ? 

Her  heart  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  a 
horrible  feeling  of  hopeless  captivity  fell 
upon  her,  —  such  a  feeling  as  may  fall  on  an 
entrapped  bird  which  finds  the  entrance  of 
the  snare  abruptly  shut  on  it.  Ah,  of  course 
everybody  would  think  so,  —  everybody,  — 
the  world  at  large,  to  whose  sordid  motives 
she  had  been  wont  to  boast  herself  so  supe- 


rior; the  hapless  young  man  himself, 
abandoned  in  his  hour  of  supreme  need; 
and  not  only  these,  but  Hugo.  Yes,  even 
Hugo,  when  he  should  come  to  think  of 
it  at  leisure,  even  Hugo  would  misjudge 
her,  would  believe  that  she  had  been 
swayed,  not  by  love  of  him,  but  by  love  of 
the  base  lucre  that  she  scorned ;  not  by  the 
dictates  of  her  heart,  but  by  selfish  shrink- 
ing from  the  companionship  of  misfortune. 
And  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  himself 
so  generous,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  had 
seized  the  first  instant  of  restored  prosperity 
to  declare  his  love,  —  that  precious,  precious 
love  of  which  she  would  always  be  so  proud 
to  have  been  the  object,  — how  he  would 
afterward  grow  to  despise  and  hate  her 
for  conduct  so  diametrically  the  opposite 
to  his  own !  Ah,  already  perhaps  he  was 
condemning  her  in  his  own  mind  for  hav- 
ing even  momentarily  seemed  about  to  yield 
to  temptation,  for  having  even  momentarily 
seemed  to  falter  in  her  faith  to  the  poor 
youth  who  loved  her,  and  who  was  sudden- 
ly bereft  of  name  and  home  and  fortune. 

She  groaned  aloud  in  her  agony.  The 
more  she  thought  of  it  the  more  impossible 
it  appeared  to  do  any  thing  by  which  she 
would  incur  such  reprobation  from  Hugo, 
from  George,  from  the  world,  and  even 
from  her  own  self. 

She  tried  to  recall  all  the  arguments  by 
which  yesterday  she  had  brought  herself  to 
the  determination  of  breaking  her  engage- 
ment; but  how  all  the  force  of  those  argu- 
ments seemed  to  have  evaporated  now ! 

She  had  told  herself  then  that  George  had 
not  saved  her  life  at  all,  and  that,  even  had 
he  clone  so,  she  had  richly  rewarded  him  by 
restoring  him  to  his  inheritance.  But  now 
she  felt  that  to  say  or  to  think  he  had  not 
saved  her  life  would  be  a  shabby  evasion,  of 
which  she  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Let  the 
water  have  been  as  shallow  as  it  might,  he 
had  plunged  into  it  believing  it  to  be  deep, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  credit,  if  not  of 
saving  her  life,  at  all  events  of  putting  his 
own  into  a  supposed  deadly  peril  for  her 
sake.  As  for  the  reward  which  she  had  im- 
agined herself  to  have  bestowed  on  him,  that 
was  now  converted  into  a  misery  and  a  bane. 

Then  another  favorite  argument  —  per- 
haps the  most  favorite  of  all,  —  had  been 
that  it  was  for  his  good  as  well  as  for  hers 
that  she  should  not  fulfill  her  engagement, 
feeling  toward  him  as  she  did ;  but  when  she 
tried  to  advance  this  argument  to-night, 
she  found  it  look  so  utterly  sophistical  and 
hypocritical  that  she  shrank  from  it  in  de- 
spair. What  would  the  world  think  of  her, 
what  could  she  think  of  herself,  were  she 
now  to  make  the  declaration  that  regard  for 
his  own  best  interests  would  not  allow  her, 
the  rich  heiress,  to  marry  him,  the  beggared 
and  disgraced  pretender?  She  could  no 
longer  try  to  hope  that,  forsaken  by  her,  he 
would  form  new  and  more  congenial  ties ; 
for  if  she,  whom  he  so  loved,  were  to  desert 
him  in  his  ruin,  how  could  it  be  that  he 
would  ever  put  trust  in  human  faith  again? 
The  very  semblance  of  such  perfidy  in  one 
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the  faculty  of  loving  out  of  his  heart  for 
evermore,  even  were  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  new  con- 
nection was  still  open  to  him,  standing 
before  the  world  as  now  he  did,  —  a  home- 
less outcast,  and  a  felon's  son. 

A  felon's  son !  As  she  remembered  this, 
the  spirit  of  revolt  stirred  anew  in  her  heart, 
and  with  it  came  a  gleam  of  returning  hope. 
Could  it  be  that,  in  view  of  the  father's  in- 
famy, she  was  still  bound  by  her  promise  to 
the  son? 

But  immediately  afterward  the  transient 
flush  of  hope  died  out  again ;  she  felt  that 
this  argument  was  as  unfair  and  as  ungen- 
erous as  any  of  the  others.  If  Hugo's  father 
were  proved  to  have  been  the  veriestTvillain 
that  ever  drew  breath,  she  knew  that  the 
discovery  would  make  no  difference  in  her 
feelings  toward  Hugo;  and  by  what  rule, 
then,  was  a  similar  discovery  to  affect  her 
duties  toward  George?  It  was  not  his 
fault,  poor  fellow,  that  he  was  cursed  with 
such  a  father,  but  only  the  heaviest  of  his 
many  misfortunes.  He  had  done  no  wrong, 
and  it  would  surely  be  the  height  of  injus- 
tice to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  offenses 
of  another.  Ah  no !  she  had  given  him  her 
word,  and,  he  having  himself  done  nothing 
to  forfeit  her  faith,  how  could  she  retract 
now  that  such  calamity  had  overtaken 
him? 

The  spirit  of  revolt  again  made  itself  felt 
here.  Nothing  ?  had  he  indeed  done  nothing 
to  warrant  her  in  claiming  her  release? 
She  recalled  a  thousand  little  traits  of  his 
vulgarity  and  conceit,  above  all,  his  uniform 
rudeness  to  Hugo,  and  for  a  moment  was 
inclined  to  accept  these  as  an  excuse  for 
breaking  through  the  ties  that  held  her.  But 
again  her  sense  of  justice  intervened,  and 
reluctantly  she  told  herself  that  vulgarity 
and  conceit,  and  even  rudeness,  were  not 
crimes  to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  all  that 
makes  life  worth  having. 

No,  there  was  no  escape,  no  hope.  A 
few  hours  ago  she  might  have  broken  her 
bonds  with  the  approval  of  her  own  con- 
science, and  without  incurring  even  from 
others  any  worse  charge  than  that  of  fick- 
leness ;  but  she  had  let  the  opportunity  slip, 
and  all  her  prayers,  all  her  tears,  would  be 
unavailing  to  bring  it  back.  It  was  the  old 
story  of  too  late,  too  late. 

Too  late  I  As  she  accepted  this  terrible 
conviction,  a  dead  weight  of  despair  fell 
upon  her  heart.  She  had  come  to  a  definite 
conclusion  as  to  what  her  duty  was,  and 
made  no  further  attempt  to  argue  herself 
out  of  it,  —  if  she  did  not  do  her  duty,  she 
would  not  deserve  ever  to  have  possessed 
Hugo's  love,  —  but  not  the  less  did  she  feel 
that  henceforth  life  must  be  a  burden  to  her. 
She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sat 
thinking  over  past,  present,  and  future  in 
mute,  tearless  anguish. 

Ah!  what  a  bitter  present,  what  a  yet 
more  bitter  future,  had  been  created  for  her 
by  that  giddy,  heedless,  moonstruck  past ! 
She  saw  through  all  the  faults  and  follies  of 
that  past  now,  —  now  that  it  was  too  late 
to  amend  them,  —  understood  that  she  had 


been  feeding  on  mock  sentiment  till  she 
had  come  not  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween fiction  and  reality ;  understood  that 
her  fancied  love  had  been  a  mere  school- 
girl's plaything  with  which  she  had  been 
amusing  herself;  understood  that  all  her 
thoughts,  feelings,  opinions,  all  that  she 
had  seen,  all  that  she  Tiad  heard  for  mouths 
together,  had  been  part  of  a  huge  romance 
spun  out  of  her  own  imagination.  She  had 
been  in  a  dream,  in  fact,  —  a  dream,  how- 
ever, which,  like  that  of  a  sleep-walker, 
was  capable  of  leaving  a  tangible  reality 
behind  it.  And  this  dream  of  hers  had  left 
her  on  awaking  engaged  to  marry  a  man 
whom  she  did  not,  could  not  love,  whom 
the  extent  of  his  misfortunes  and  the 
strength  of  his  attachment  toward  herself 
alike  forbade  her  to  forsake.  Ah!  what  a 
penalty  for  past  weaknesses,  —  a  penalty 
surely  almost  disproportionedto  the  offense ! 
And  all  the  time  to  think  how  happy  she 
might  be  were  she  only  free  to  accept  the 
lot  of  bliss  offered  to  her  by  Hugo,  —  Hugo 
whom,  as  she  now  knew,  she  loved  with 
a  love  the  very  possibility  of  which  she  had 
never  heretofore  dreamed  of!  The  thought 
of  that  ideal  felicity,  which  had  seemed  so 
near  and  yet  was  so  unattainable,  was  the 
worst  pang  of  all. 

For  hours  she  sat  racking  herself  with 
unavailing  regret  and  self-reproach,  never 
thinking  of  rest,  nor  even  conscious  of  the 
flight  of  time.  At  last,  perhaps  roused  by 
the  gray  morning  rays  that  began  to  glim- 
mer through  the  window,  blending  grimly 
with  the  yellow  candle-light,  she  rose  from 
her  chair,  and,  with  a  step  slow  yet  firm, 
went  across  the  room  to  fetch  her  desk. 
Then,  her  face  pale  and  determined  as  that 
of  one  who  has  resolved  upon  an  act  of 
suicide,  she  sat  down  to  write. 

She  had  resolved  on  an  act  of  moral 
suicide  in  very  truth.  She  was  going  to 
write  to  George,  to  tell  h'im  that  she  still 
held  herself  engaged  to  him  as  his  future 
wife. 

The  indecision  of  her  mind  for  the  last 
few  hours  had  cost  her  so  much  that  she 
was  determined  to  end  it  at  once  by  an  overt 
act  which  should  commit  her  irrevocably  to 
the  course  she  believed  to  be  that  of  duty. 
She  foresaw  that  every  art  of  argument  and 
entreaty  would  be  used  by  her  aunt  on  the 
morrow  to  shake  her  in  her  purpose,  and 
she  wished  to  put  it  beyond  her  own  power 
to  yield.  And  then  poor  George  !  —  it  was 
only  right  to  relieve  him  from  suspense,  — 
suspense  which  her  abrupt  departure  last 
night,  without  a  word  of  comfort  or  fare- 
well, was  so  cruelly  calculated  to  aggra- 
vate. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  succeeded 
in  producing  a  letter  to  her  mind ;  for  she 
was  not  writing  from  her  heart,  and  com- 
positions written  under  a  sense  of  constraint 
and  artificiality  must  be  expected  to  bear 
traces  of  their  origin.  She  tore  up  one 
rough  copy  after  another ;  one  for  being  too 
explicit,  as  though  taking  for  granted  that 
a  formal  renewal  of  the  engagement  was 
necessary;  another  for  not  being  explicit 
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enough  and  apparently  leaving  the  matter 
still  in  doubt ;  a  third  for  being  too  cold ;  a 
fourth  for  being  too  patronizing,  —  not  one 
for  being  too  cordial  and  affectionate ;  that 
was  the  only  extreme  into  which  she  felt 
herself  in  no  danger  of  falling.  At  length 
she  managed  to  get  something  written  with 
which  she  was  fain  to  be  content,  for  the 
reason  that  she  knew  she  was  unable  to 
write  any  thing  that  would  please  her  better. 
The  following  was  the  ultimate  shape  of  the 
composition :  — 

"  MY  DEAR  GEORGE  :  —  I  cannot  allow  the  night 
to  pass  without  writing  you  a  line  to  say  how  sorry 
I  was  to  leave  you  so  hurriedly  last  evening;  but 
Aunt  Maria  and  everybody  insisted  so  strongly  on 
my  going  home  at  once  that  I  could  hardly  help  my- 
self. I  am  sure  you  must  know  that  I  would  not 
willingly  have  left  you  while  you  were  so  ill. 

"  Dear  George,  1  am  afraid  that  what  happened  last 
night  has  been  a  sad  blow  to  you.  Any  thing  that  I 
can  write  to  comfort  you  must  at  present  seem  very 
feeble  and  inadequate,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  some 
consolation  to  you  to  be  reminded  that  all  your  sor- 
rows are  shared  by  me,  and  always  will  be.  For 
surely  I  need  not  say  that  any  mere  freak  of  external 
circumstance,  whether  on  your  side  or  mine,  can 
never  make  the  slightest  difference  in  our  rela- 
tions. 

"  Farewell  for  the  present;  to  morrow  I  sh&ll hope 
to  see  you. 

"  Your  faithful  KATHLEEN." 

This  letter  duly  written,  folded,  and 
sealed,  Kathleen  —  worn  out  with  grief  and 
agitation  —  flung  herself  on  her  bed,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  oblivion  for  the  hour  or  two 
that  remained  before  the  household  should 
be  stirring.  But  oblivion  would  not  come, 
and  she  could  only  lie  miserably  thinking  of 
the  wretchedness  which  was  in  store,  and 
more  miserably  still  of  the  happiness  which 
was  sacrificed.  Ah!  what  immeasurable 
happiness  to  be  sure !  and  what  immeasur- 
able sorrow  to  have  lost  it ! 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

HUGO   SPEAKS  AGAIN. 

No  sooner  had  the  usual  hour  for  rising 
come  than  Kathleen,  gladly  leaving  her 
sleepless  pillow,  got  up  and  dressed  herself 
for  going  out.  Presently,  having  watched 
her  opportunity,  she  stole  softly  down 
stairs,  and  unperceived  left  the  house.  She 
was  going  to  carry  her  letter  to  its  destina- 
tion herself,  fearing  that  if  she  entrusted  it 
to  a  servant  ifc  might  find  its  way  to  the 
hands  of  Miss  Thorne,  who  would  assuredly 
object  to  its  delivery. 

Northington  Park  was  looking  very  fresh 
and  smiling  as  she  entered  it  in  the  early 
morning  sunshine.  Everywhere  the  re- 
vivifying influence  of  yesterday's  rain  was 
to  be  seen,  and  each  green  leaf  and  blade  of 
grass  glistened  with  a  joyous  brightness 
which  was  in  bitter  contrast  to  the  dull, 
hopeless  depression  that  weighed  upon 
Kathleen's  heart.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of 
her  depression  she  felt  a  faint  tinge  of  pleas- 
ure in  the  recollection  that  all  the  fair  do- 
main around  her  —  that  domain  which  she 


had  so  often  contemplated  with  pride  as 
belonging  to  George,  and  through  George 
to  herself —  was  now  once  more  the  inheri- 
tance of  Hugo.  It  was  a  comfort  to  her  in 
her  wretchedness  to  think  that  with  Hugo 
at  least  all  would  go  well. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  house,  the  door  was 
opened  by  Thomas  the  footman  in  morning 
neglige,  who  in  answer  to  her  inquiries  in- 
formed her  that  Mr.  George  —  the  curtailed 
style  enunciated  with  marked  disdain  — 
was  pretty  well  again,  and  was  now,  he  be- 
lieved, asleep,  but  that  master  had  passed 
a  very  bad  night,  and  was  not  at  all  himself 
this  morning.  In  his  manner  of  making 
these  replies  she  fancied  that  Thomas 
treated  her  with  a  slight  yet  perceptible 
diminution  of  his  usual  respect.  But  that 
was  neither  here  nor  there  to  her  now,  and, 
taking  forth  her  letter,  she  laid  it  with  a 
couple  of  half-crowns  in  the  man's  hand, 
requesting  that  it  might  be  given  to  Mr. 
George  as  soon  as  he  should  be  awake.  As 
she  parted  with  the  missive,  a  shuddering 
sense  came  over  her  of  the  irrevocableness 
of  what  she  was  doing, —  a  sense  that  in 
that  little  bit  of  folded  paper  she  was  giving 
away  the  control  of  her  own  destiny,  —  and 
she  felt  almost  reluctant  to  let  it  go.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  man  had  taken  the 
letter  and  promised  to  deliver  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing thus  executed  her  task,  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  retrace  her  steps  home- 
ward. 

She  was  already  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  returning  with  even  more  of 
despondency  than  she  had  felt  on  her  way 
thither,  when  she  heard  the  garden-gate 
through  which  she  had  passed  just  before 
turn  once  more  on  its  hinges,  and  half  in- 
voluntarily slie  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 
The  glance  was  only  a  momentary  one,  but 
it  showed  her  enough  to  send  the  blood  to 
her  heart  with  a  great  rush,  and  immediately 
afterward  to  urge  her  forward  with  ac- 
celerated pace.  For,  coming  through  the 
gate  was  a  gentleman  whom  she  had  hardly 
given  herself  time  to  recognize,  but  whom 
she  felt  rather  than  saw  to  be  no  other  than 
Hugo.  And  the  bare  idea  of  having  to  con- 
front Hugo  filled  her  with  consternation. 

She  walked  on  as  quickly  as  she  could 
without  seeming  to  be  in  absolute  flight, 
hoping  to  gain  the  shelter  of  the  trees 
before  being  observed;  but  presently  she 
heard  a  footstep  behind  her,  and  knew  there 
was  no  escape.  She  went  a  few  paces 
further,  but  the  same  footstep  continued  to 
follow  and  gain  upon  her,  and,  feeling 
that  it  was  of  no  use  to  keep  up  the  pretense 
of  unconsciousness,  she  paused  and  looked 
round.  She  was  not  mistaken;  Hugo  was 
almost  close  behind.  No  sooner  had  her 
eyes  met  his  than  a  sudden  dizziness  came 
over  her  which  would  have  prevented  her 
from  stirring  from  the  spot  even  had  flight 
been  still  possible. 

He  saw  something  of  her  agitation,  but 
ascribed  it  altogether  to  a  wrong  cause. 

"  It  was  thoughtless  of  me  to  startle  you 
so,"  he  began,  looking  at  her  pale  face  with 
evident  concern.  "  But  I  saw  you  from  the 
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house,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  without 
coming  out  to  speak  to  you.  You  know 
what'I  have  to  say,  and  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  am  impatient." 

She  could  not  utter  a  syllable.  An  icy 
hand  seemed  to  be  laid  on  her  heart,  para- 
lyzing both  speech  and  motion,  and  she 
could  only  wait  in  dismay  for  what  should 
be  coming  next.  And  yet  with  her  dismay 
at  the  torture  which  she  saw  impending 
was  inconsistently  mingled  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude, —  gratitude  to  Hugo  for  deeming  her 
worthy  of  his  pains. 

"  You  know  what  I  have  to  say,"  he  re- 
peated, with  a  tender  emphasis  in  his  voice 
that  thrilled  her  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  outward  insensibility.  "  I  want  an  an- 
swer to  the  question  I  asked  of  you  last 
night." 

Still  she  made  no  sign.  She  saw  that  the 
ordeal  was  close  at  hand,  but  though  she 
shrank  from  it  she  could  not  think  of  any 
thing  to  say  that  should  procure  her  even  a 
momentary  respite. 

Apparently  he  interpreted  her  silence 
favorably,  for  he  went  on,  with  a  passionate 
fervor  that  made  her  heart  leap  for  joy  in 
spite  of  herself:  — 

"Kathleen,  clear  Kathleen,  do  you  re- 
member what  my  question  was  ?  I  asked  if 
you  could  love  me,  and  I  ask  the  same 
question  now.  Ah !  you  will  say  yes,  will 
you  not.  and  make  me  happy  ?  you  will  say 
yes  ?  For  I  love  you  so  dearly,  Kathleen,  that 
I  think  you  must  surely  love  me  a  little 
too." 

As  he  spoke  a  bright  glow  rose  to  her 
cheeks,  which  seemed  almost  a  confirmation 
of  his  hopes,  but  immediately  afterward  it 
died  away,  leaving  her  pale  and  immovable 
as  a  statue.  Presently,  with  automaton- 
like  slowness  and  precision,  she  brought 
out  the  words  :  — 

"  I  am  engaged." 

"Engaged!"  cried  Hugo,  impatiently; 
"such  an  engagement  as  that  stands  for 
nothing,  —  you  know  it  does  not.  A  man  you 
do  not  love,  whom  you  never  can  have 
loved!  Ah!  Kathleen,  when  I  found  out 
that,  I  think  I  should  have  spoken  at  once, 
only  that  you  were  rich  and  I  was  poor. 
A  man  who  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  a 
thief  and  a  forger !  Engaged !  you  are  free 
again,  — ten  thousand  times  free.  O 
Kathleen,"  he  added,  suddenly  changing  his 
tone  from  argument  to  caressing  entreaty, 
"if  that  is  all  JTOU  have  to  say  against  me, 
it  is  cruel  to  keep  me  in  doubt.  Can  you 
love  me  or  can  you  not?  —  that  is  all  I  care 
to  know." 

There  was  such  temptation  in  his  words, 
and  yet  temptation  to  which  it  was  now 
utterly  impossible  to  yield,  that  Kathleen 
felt  herself  in  tortfure  as  she  listened.  So, 
then,  Hugo  at  least  would  not  have  mis- 
construed her  motives  if  she  had  chosen  to 
claim  her  freedom ;  he  even  seemed  to  think 
that  she  ought  to  claim  it !  She  had  done 
what  she  had  thought  to  be  her  duty,  what 
she  could  hardly  help  still  thinking  to  have 
been  her  duty,  and  yet  as  she  listened  she 
was  conscious  of  bitter  regret  at  her  own 


precipitation.  That  fatal,  fatal  letter,  — 
how  helpless  it  had  made  her ! 

"I  am  engaged,"  was  all  she  could  say, 
repeating  the  words  in  the  same  dreary 
monotone  as  before. 

Hugo  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"  And  do  you  actually  intend  to  fulfill  such 
an  engagement  as  that?"  he  asked,  sternly, 
after  a  pause. 

His  voice  and  look  seemed  to  her  to  imply 
such  a  depth  of  contingent  reprobation  that 
she  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  earth  with 
shame  and  humiliation  as  she  thought  of 
what  her  answer  must  be.  But  the  question 
had  been  asked,  and  the  answer  could  not 
be  delayed.  She  called  up  all  her  strength, 
and,  with  preternaturally  forced  composure, 
said:  — 

"I  do." 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which 
she  stood  before  him  with  downcast  eyes, 
not  daring  to  look  up,  and  yet  longing  to 
know  what  effect  her  words  had  produced. 
At  last,  after  what  appeared  to  be  an  age  of 
suspense,  his  voice  sounded  once  more  in 
her  ear,  this  time  more  harshly  than  ever 
it  had  done  before,  even  in  those  old  times 
when  she  had  given  it  credit  for  none  but 
uupleasing  intonations. 

"Then  you  really  love  the  man,  after 
all?" 

And  yet,  taunting  as  the  speech  sounded, 
she  would  have  seen,  if  she  had  looked,  that 
it  was  not  meant  altogether  in  unkindness ; 
for,  as  he  spoke,  he  fastened  his  eyes  on 
her  downward-turned  face  with  an  eager, 
inquiring  look  as  though  half  expecting  the 
words  to  call  forth  a  burst  of  denial. 

And  denial  indeed  —  emphatic,  vehement 
denial  —  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  from 
her  lips.  That  Hugo  should  believe  her 
capable  of  feeling  love  for  one  so  inferior 
to  himself  seemed  the  summit  and  culmina- 
tion of  misery.  But  just  as  she  was  about 
to  speak  and  undeceive  him,  she  re- 
membered that  her  future  husband  was  en- 
titled to  her  love,  or  at  least  to  a  sem- 
blance of  it,  and  she  was  silent.  At  length, 
feeling  it  necessary  to  make  an  answer  of 
some  kind,  she  put  a  violent  constraint  on 
herself,  and  replied,  steadily :  — 

"  He  is  not  less  worthy  to  be  loved  for 
being  unfortunate." 

For  an  instant  Hugo  stood  gazing  at  her 
with  a  blank,  amazed  look ;  then  a  deep  flush 
started  to  his  cheeks,  and,  breaking  into  a 
light,  bitter  laugh,  he  exclaimed :  — 

"  What  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself,  to 
be  sure ! " 

In  another  second  he  had  turned  on  his  heel 
and  was  walking  rapidly  back  to  the  house, 
heaping  on  himself  as  he  went  all  the  abusive 
epithets  he  could  think  of. 

"Fool!  ass!  lunatic!  dolt!  What  pos- 
sessed me?  what  can  I  have  meant  by  it? 
Something  in  her  eyes,  I  think,  but  never 
mind  that,  —  I  shall  never  see  them  again. 
So  she  loves  that  boor,  that  inconceivable 
snob,  —  yes,  and  she  may  love  him  as  much 
as  she  likes  for  me.  Ah!  the  idiot  that  I 
have  been!  And  that  she  should  know  it 
too,  —  that  I  should  have  exposed  myself,  — 
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Well,  let  it  be  — I  shall  never  give  any 
woman  reason  to  laugh  at  me  again." 

He  little  knew  what  Kathleen  was  suffer- 
ing meanwhile.  At  first,  stunned  by  his 
sudden  leave-taking,  she  stood  rooted  to  the 
spot,  listening  to  his  departing  footsteps, 
of  which  each  one  went  to  her  heart 
as  a  knell.  Presently  she  roused  herself, 
and,  nerved  by  the  fear  of  attracting  ob- 
servation if  she  lingered  longer,  slowly 
resumed  her  way  toward  the  village,  ever 
and  anon  casting  a  furtive  glance  behind  at 
the  retreating  figure  of  Hugo,  and  praying 
Heaven  to  bless  him  now  and  always.  The 
last  thing  she  saw  before  rounding  a  cor- 
ner which  concealed  the  house  and  garden 
from  view  was  Hugo  entering  at  the  gate, 
which  old  Popple,  the  gardener,  was  hold- 
ing open  with  a  reverential  obeisance.  And 
in  all  her  tribulation  of  spirit  this  slight 
incident  gave  her  pleasure,  for  it  was  a 
symptom  of  his  restored  importance.  In- 
experienced as  she  was,  she  understood 
that  she  did  indeed  love  him  very  dearly 
when  her  love  could  be  so  unselfish. 

And  all  the  while  to  think  that  she  could 
never,  never  let  herself  be  made  happy  by 
him,  that  she  was  irrevocably  promised  to 
another!  Ah!  what  a  bitter  lot  was  hers, 
but  she  had  made  it  for  herself. 

She  reached  home  at  last,  hardly  knowing 
how;  but,  arrived  there,  she  found  a  new 
trial  awaiting  her.  For,  as  though  she 
.were  not  already  suffering  enough  from  the 
regrets  of  her  own  heart,  she  was  assailed 
by  a  torrent  of  reproaches  from  her  aunt, 
whose  horror  and  indignation  on  learning 
from  her  what  had  been  the  nature  of  her 
errand  to  Northington  House  knew  no 
bounds.  And  as  of  course  Miss  Thorne 
never  suspected  that  her  niece  was  making 
a  sacrifice  of  feeling,  the  principal  text  of 
her  objurgations  was  Kathleen's  infatuation 
in  persisting  to  care  about  such  a  man, — 
so  vulgar,  and  common,  and  underbred,  the 
son  of  a  dress-maker's  apprentice  and  an 
escaped  felon.  Poor  Kathleen!  she  said 
nothing,  —  there  was  nothing  that  she  could 
say  without  betraying  her  own  secret,  — 
but  she  felt  these  censures  very  hard  to 
bear.  Alas !  had  she  not  enough  of  misery 
to  endure  without  hearing  herself  re- 
proached for  a  love  the  very  mention  of 
which  was  a  mockery  ? 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

FALLEN  FKOM  HIS  HIGH  ESTATE. 

IT  is  time  to  return  to  George  Williams, 
as  he  must  now  again  be  called,  —  for  it 
need  not  be  said  that  any  name  was  pref- 
erable in  his  eyes  to  that  which  he  had  in- 
herited from  his  newly  discovered  father. 

He  did  not  continue  to  sleep  long,  if 
indeed  he  was  not  already  awake  at  the 
time  that  Thomas  answered  Kathleen's 
inquiries  respecting  him ;  and  yet  such  was 


his  bodily  and  mental  prostration  that  it 
was  hours  before  he  made  any  attempt  at 
rising.  In  the  shattering  of  the  illusions  as 
to  his  parentage  on  which  he  had  fed  from 
childhood,  and  which  lately  had  appeared 
so  fully  realized,  it  seemed  to  him  as  though 
a  part  of  his  very  self  had  suffered  annihila- 
tion, and  had  been  replaced  by  a  hideous  in- 
cubus with  which  he  was  to  be  bound  in  a 
kind  of  Mezentian  union  forever  and  ever. 
For  it  was  not  only  the  shock  of  finding 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Mortimer  North- 
ington  which  weighed  on  him,  but  the 
horror  of  understanding  that  his  real  father 
was  a  criminal  escaped  from  justice,  a 
wretch  against  whom  from  the  first  he  had 
taken  an  instinctive  dislike.  And  between 
the  two  discoveries,  he  had  received  a  blow 
which  stunned  and  deadened  all  his  energies, 
so  that  for  the  time  life  or  death  seemed  in- 
different to  him.  Every  now  and  then  one 
or  other  of  the  servants,  prompted  by  com- 
passion or  curiosity,  or  else  mindful  of 
Hugo's  orders  that  he  should  be  treated 
kindly,  would  come  to  see  how  he  was  get- 
ting on,  or  to  bring  him  tea  and  toast  as 
prescribed  by  the  house-keeper ;  but  neither 
their  sympathy  nor  their  too  evident  sense 
of  condescension  stimulated  him  to  throw  off 
the  morbid  lethargy  that  had  taken  pos- 
session of  him.  Even  Kathleen's  letter 
failed  to  bring  him  a  ray  of  comfort,  so 
complete  was  the  collapse  of  natural  elas- 
ticity under  which  he  was  suffering. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  consider- 
ation of  the  future,  which  showed  him  that 
action  of  some  sort  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
have  been  able  to  rouse  himself.  But  such  a 
consideration  there  was,  and  when,  after 
hours  of  aimless  brooding  over  the  past,  it 
at  last  occurred  to  him,  he  forced  himself  to 
rise.  He  was  very  faint  and  giddy,  but  he 
ot  through  the  business  of  dressing  some- 
ow,  and  then,  weak  and  almost  staggering 
as  he  was,  went  down  stairs,  and  left  the 
house.  He  was  going  to  pay  a  visit  at  Flora 
Cottage. 

He  was  not  drawn  toward  Flora  Cottage 
by  any  uncontrollable  yearning  for  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  knew  he  would  find  there. 
Sympathy  he  needed,  and  felt  that  he  needed, 
Heaven  knew ;  but  we  do  not  instinctively 
seek  consolation  in  our  troubles,  except 
from  those  with  whom  a  certain  point  of 
intimacy  and  familiarity  has  been  reached, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  relations  between  them, 
George  had  never  reached  that  point  with 
Miss  St.  Quintin.  It  is  probable  indeed, 
that,  could  he  have  exclusively  consulted 
his  own  inclinations,  Kathleen  would  have 
been  one  of  the  last  persons  whom  he  would 
have  desired  to  look  in  the  face.  But  the 
same  grim  neccessity  that  had  driven  him 
from  his  bed,  in  spite  of  tottering  limbs  and 
reeling  brain,  was  on  him  still,  and  urged 
him  forward.  And,  knowing  that  it  was 
only  necessity  that  impelled  him  thus  to 
seek  his  betrothed,  he  felt  a  certain  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  shame  tormenting  him 
through  all  his  wretchedness,  —  a  feeling  so 
unusual  with  him,  as  perhaps  to  show  more 
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conclusively  than  any  thing  else,  how  com- 
pletely misfortune  had  broken  him  down. 
The  spirit  of  self-satisfaction  was  naturally 
very  vigorous  within  him,  but  it  had  been 
wounded  in  a  vital  part.  Yet,  shame  not- 
withstanding, he  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
on.  In  adversity  one  must  turn  to  the  per- 
son on  whose  friendship  one  has  most  rea- 
son to  count,  and,  as  George  bitterly  re- 
membered, Miss  St.  Quintin  was  the  only 
person  on  whose  friendship  he  had  reason 
to  count  at  all.  Ah,  only  to  think  of  the 
friends  that  had  been  his  once ! 

He  arrived  at  Flora  Cottage  at  last,  and 
was  at  once  shown  into  the  drawing-room. 
Here,  however,  for  some  time  he  had  to 
wait  without  seeing  any  one,  Miss  Thorne 
having  secluded  herself  in  her  room  because 
the  events  of  the  morning  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening  had  given  her  a  headache, 
and  Kathleen  in  hers  because  she  wished  to 
be  alone.  But  George  was  not  impatient  for 
her  appearance,  and  indeed,  but  for  that 
grim  necessity  already  spoken  of,  \vould 
have  been  well  satisfied  to  wait  for  hours 
instead  of  minutes. 

He  little  knew  how  painfully,  meanwhile, 
Kathleen  was  preparing  herself  to  confront 
him,  the  slow  reluctance  with  which  she 
went  forward  to  the  door,  the  shrinking 
pause  she  made  just  outside  the  threshold. 
At  last  she  forced  herself  to  the  final  effort, 
and  entered. 

In  spite  of  what  she  was  herself  endur- 
ing, she  was  shocked  to  see  what  the  past 
night  had  done  for  George,  —  so  pale  and 
haggard  and  broken-down  did  he  appear. 
And  yet  she  was  almost  glad,  too,  that  this 
should  be  the  effect  of  the  blow,  since  thus 
her  own  suffering  would  best  escape  obser- 
vation. 

He  rose  languidly  when  he  saw  her,  and 
put  out  his  hand,  averting  his  face  a  little  as 
he  did  so. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  St.  Quintin  ?  "  he 
muttered. 

She  was  quite  relieved.  Under  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case  she  had  feared 
that  he  would  have  been  especially  demon- 
strative in  his  affection,  and,  on  finding  that 
it  was  not  so,  felt  as  though  she  had  had  an 
escape. 

"  How  do  you  do  ?"  she  said,  muttering 
also. 

And  then  they  shook  hands  in  the  usual 
way.  Her  conscience  told  her  that,  since 
the  poor  fellow  was  so  humble,  it  would  be 
well  to  show  a  little  additional  demonstra- 
tiveness  on  her  own  part,  if  only  in  a  slight 
extra  pressure  of  the  hand.  But  though 
she  quite  understood  that  this  would  be  the 
right  thing  to  do,  she  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  do  it. 

They  both  sat  down  in  silence,  George 
waiting  for  Kathleen  to  say  something,  and 
Kathleen  feeling  that  it  was  impossible  to 
say  a  word.  She  knew  that  it  was  for  her 
to  speak  first,  but  she  was  tongue-tied,  and 
could  not  help  herself.  At  last,  after  long 
waiting,  George  managed  to  begin,  very 
slowly  and  dolefull}-,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
steadfastly  on  the  floor. 


"  It  has  been  very  dreadful.  I  don't  know 
how  I  am  ever  to  get  over  it." 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to 
speak  now,  and  she  did  speak,  trying  to 
think  of  every  thing  she  could  say  by  way  of 
consolation. 

"You  must  not  mind  it  too  much.  You 
know  very  well  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  and 
I  am  sure  nobody  —  no  right-minded  person 
at  least  —  will  think  the  worse  of  you  fora 
moment.  For,  after  all,  what  we  have  really 
to  care  about  is  not  what  our  —  our —  what 
those  were  who  have  gone  before  us,  but 
what  we  are  ourselves.  You  have  done  no 
wrong,  ariTl  you  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed." 

George  did  not  answer.  As  her  voice 
ceased,  he  gave  one  little  doubtful  glance 
upward,  as  though  to  assure  himself  that 
she  meant  what  she  said ;  then  once  more 
he  dropped  his  eyes,  and  kept  them  fixed 
on  the  floor  more  steadfastly  than  ever. 

She  was  afraid  that  perhaps  the  poor 
fellow  might  be  struck  with  the  want  of 
tenderness,  which  she  felt  must  be  only  too 
conspicuous  in  her  manner,  and  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  remedy  it  by  adding :  — 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  doubt  me,  George. 
Nothing  that  has  passed  makes  the  slightest 
difference  in  my  feelings  toward  you  "  (this 
indeed  she  might  say  with  tolerable  truth), 
"  and  when  the  time  comes  you  will  find  me 
as  ready  to  fulfill  the .  promise  I  gave  you 
last  year  as  though  you  were  heir  to  a  duke- 
dom." 

She  was  conscious  of  speaking,  the  last 
words  with  an  involuntary  ring  of  resigna- 
tion in  her  voice,  but  hoped  that  their 
meaning  would  take  off  the  listener's  at- 
tention from  any  shortcomings  in  their 
enunciation.  And  indeed  George  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  in  his  own  reflections 
to  suspect  any  thing  wrong. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  Miss 
St.  Quintin,"  he  answered,  humbly.  "  Such 
kindness  is  beyond  every  thing,  I'm  sure." 

He  had  in  very  truth  a  sort  of  feeling  as 
of  being  overwhelmed  by  such  a  display  of 
generous  and  disinterested  affection.  He 
understood  that  Miss  St.  Quintin  was  be- 
having toward  him  with  the  very  extreme 
of  magnanimous  delicacy,  and  was  so 
touched  by  it  that  he  would  almost  have 
been  more  comfortable  had  her  kindness 
been  less.  And  yet,  if  it  had  been  less,  what 
would  have  become  of  him  ? 

"  Oh !  pray  do  not  speak  so,"  she  rejoined 
quickly,  and  then,  fearful  lest  he  should 
give  vent  to  his  impassioned  feelings  in 
terms  to  which  she  could  not  respond  \yith- 
out  an  almost  impossible  effort  of  dissimu- 
lation, she  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 

"  Do  you  know  how  poor  old  Mr.  North- 
ington  is  now  ?  They  told  me  this  morning 
he  was  very  poorly." 

"  Yes,"  said  George,  "  I  heard  something 
of  that  too,  but  I  suppose  he  must  be  better 
now.  Leastways,  he  is  well  enough  to  do 
business,"  he  added,  with  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ness, "for  the  lawyer  is  to  be  with  him  this 
very  day,  —  to  alter  the  will  back  again,  you 
know.  Seems  quick  work,  don't  it?  " 
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Kathleen  thought  of  Hugo,  and  in  her 
secret  heart  blessed  Mr.  Northington  for 
his  prudent  promptitude. 

"There  are  a  great  many  excuses  to  be 
made  for  him,"  she  said,  apologetically. 
"  Poor  old  man,  —  at  his  time  of  life,  —  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  be  nervous  about  de- 
lay in  such  a  matter.  And  as  I  suppose  it 
is  quite  certain  there  can  be  no  mistake  —  " 

"Oh!  it  is  certain  enough  there  is  no 
mistake,"  said  George,  moodily.  "They 
seut  a  lawyer's  clerk  down  to  Lydburn  this 
morning  by  the  first  train  to  look  at  the  par- 
ish books,  and  a  telegram  has  come  already 
to  say  that  he  has  found  evefy  thing.  I 
knew  very  well  how  it  would  be." 

With  that  he  shook  his  head,  and  gave 
vent  to  a  sound  something  between  a  sigh 
and  a  groan,  —  a  sound  so  supremely  mourn- 
ful that,  oppressed  as  she  was  by  her  own 
sorrow,  Kathleen  could  not  help  turning  a 
compassionate  glance  toward  him.  She 
was  almost  startled  to  find  how  ill  he  was 
looking,  —  with  his  white  pinched  face 
propped  disconsolately  on  his  hand,  and  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite  wall  with  a  dull, 
hopeless  gaze  that  spoke  of  utter  dejection. 

"  You  will  need  complete  rest  for  some 
time  to  come,"  she  said,  kindly.  "You 
ought  not  to  have  gone  out  to-day  at  all.  I 
am  afraid  the^walk  has  been  a  great  deal  too 
much  for  you." 

"  No,  no,  it  is  nothing,  —  nothing,  I  assure 
you,"  answered  George,  feverishly.  "And 
as  for  not  going  out,  why,  I've  got  to  be  in 
London  to-night,  you  know." 

"  In  London !  Oh,  but  that  is  impossible. 
You  are  not  fit  to  travel." 

"  I  must  for  all  that,"  persisted  George. 
"  They  expected  me  back  at  the  office  this 
afternoon,  and  it  would  never  do  to  disap- 
point them  another  day.  To-morrow  is  the 
31st,  you  know." 

He  gave  a  little  shiver,  which  increased 
Kathleen's  apprehensions  as  to  his  health. 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  that  you 
should  go,"  she  protested.  "They  can 
never  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  find  fault 
if  they  know  you  are  ill." 

"Oh!  but  I  aint  ill,  —  laint  indeed,"  he 
asseverated,  eagerly.  "  I  never  was  better 
in  my  life,  I  do  declare,  and  if  I  wasn't,  the 
change  would  be  the  very  thing  to  set  me 
up.  No,  I  must  go,  —  'pon  my  word  and 
honor  I  must." 

He  spoke  so  emphatically,  and  it  seemed 
moreover  so  possible  that  the  change  might 
really  prove  a  beneficial  distraction  to  his 
thoughts,  that  Kathleen  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  dissuade  him. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  up  to  London  this  even- 
ing," continued  George,  after  a  pause,  pluck- 
ing nervously  at  his  watch-chain  meanwhile. 
"To  London  this  evening,"  he  repeated, 
looking  very  hard  at  Kathleen. 

Kathleen  was  silent,  not  knowing  what  to 
answer.  She  supposed  that  George  expect- 
ed her  to  say  something  sentimental  on  the 
occasion;  but  this  was  exactly  what  she 
could  not  do. 

For  some  time  George  was  silent  too.  He 
was  weak  and  ill,  and  a  certain  shamefaced- 


ness  at  what  he  was  about  to  say  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  which  he  could  not 
throw  off.  As  he  sat  there  considering  how 
he  should  begin,  he  felt  so  utterly  prostrate 
and  miserable,  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
sense  of  his  own  wretchedness  and  abject- 
ness,  that  it  actually  for  a  moment  occurred 
to  him  to  wonder  what  there  was  about 
him  to  inspire  Miss  St.  Quintin  with  such  a 
depth  of  attachment.  Poor  George!  he 
must  have  been  heavily  stricken  indeed. 

"  Just  so,"  he  resumed  at  last,  with  a 
tremulousness  of  voice  which  he  tried  to 
conceal  by  a  noisy  clearing  of  the  throat. 
"  I  am  going  to  London  this  evening." 

"  I  hope  the  change  will  do  you  a  great 
deal  of  good,"  Kathleen  managed  to  say. 

"Just  so.  Oh,  thank  you,  I  have  no 
doubt.  By  the  way,"  and  here  there  was  a 
sudden  flushing  of  his  pale  cheeks  which 
might  have  struck  her  as  strange  if  she  had 
noticed  it  at  all,  —  "by  the  way,  I  shall  have 
a  good  many  little  expenses  to  meet  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  I  wonder  if  you  could 
accommodate  me  by  lending  me  a  little 
sum." 

"Oh,  with  pleasure,"  she  answered, 
promptly.  "How  much  do  you  think  you 
shall  want?" 

"  About  two  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps," 
said  George,  dubiously,  and  then  cleared 
his  throat  again. 

Kathleen's  countenance  fell. 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds!  Ah! 
then  you  must  wait  a  little.  I  have  hardly 
twenty  pounds  by  me  just  now,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  it  would  be  of  no  use  asking 
Uncle  John  for  any  thing  like  two  hundred, 
or  a  hundred  either ;  he  would  be  sure  to 
guess  who  it  was  for,  and  then  of  course 
there  would  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  You  don't  think  you  can  let  me  have  it, 
then?  "said  George,  with  a  little  catching 
of  the  breath. 

"  Indeed  I  cannot,"  said  Kathleen,  sadly, 
for  it  vexed  her  that  he  should  have  had  to 
ask  in  vain  for  so  trifling  a  service.  "But 
it  cannot  make  much  difference  to  you  to 
have  to  wait  a  month  or  two,  surely !  It  is 
only  a  month  or  two  now,  you  know,"  she 
added,  with  a  faint  smile,  —  such  a  faint 
one  !  "I  shall  be  twenty-one  by  the  end  of 
September,  and  then  every  thing  I  have  is 
yours.  You  will  not  be  put  to  much  incon- 
venience in  such  a  short  time  as  that,  of 
course." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,"  said  George,  hoarse- 
ly. 

"  And  what  I  can  give  you  now  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  the  mean  while.  It  is  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  pounds,  I  think." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  George,  with  a 
gloomy  shake  of  the  head;  "it  wouldn't 
do  me  a  bit.of  good.  I  won't  trouble  you 
any  more,  thank  you." 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  cannot  do  what  you  want," 
said  Kathleen,  regretfully.  "  But  you  know 
it  is  not  my  fault." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  know  that, — never  mind, 
thank  you:  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  some 
other  way —  It  don't  signify  at  all." 

"  Still  I  cannot  help  being  sorry.    I  have 
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so  much,  —  so  much  that  is  called  mine,  at 
least,  —  and  to  think  I  cannot  give  you  a 
few  paltry  hundred  when  you  ask  for  them ! 
But  it  will  be  all  yours  after  September, 
you  know." 

How  very  kind  Miss  St.  Quintin  was,  to 
be  sure  !  He  could  not  but  be  touched  by  it 
through  all  his  disappointment,  —  so  much 
touched  that  he  felt  something  like  a  sob 
rise  to  his  throat  as  he  spoke.  And  yet, 
notwithstanding  his  gratitude  to  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  he  was  all  the  time  conscious  of 
wishing  that  she  had  not  been  Miss  St. 
Quintin,  but  somebody  else,  — somebody  at 
whose  feet  he  could  have  thrown  himself 
with  a  passionate  outpouring  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  his  overcharged  heart,  with  a 
passionate  appeal,  not  so  much  for  help  as 
for  pity  and  consolation.  He  knew  that 
Miss  St.  Quintin  was  very  good,  but  though 
he  felt  such  a  hungering  for  sympathy  as  he 
had  never  felt  in  his  life  before,  he  did  not 
dream  of  the  possibility  of  seeking  it  at  her 
hands.  Ah  !  if  only  somebody  else  had  been 
there  in  her  stead ! 

He  sat  a  little  while  without  speaking, 
and  then,  feeling  that  his  constraint  did  not 
diminish,  but  rather  increase  with  delay,  he 
rose  to  take  leave. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  he  said. 

"  Must  you  ?  "  said  Kathleen,  and  rose  too. 

He  had  been  afraid  that  she  would  have 
tried  to  detain  him,  and  was  quite  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  allowed  to  escape  so  easily. 

They  shook  hands  at  parting  with  the 
same  absence  of  demonstration  as  when 
they  had  met,  Kathleen  once  more  feeling 
that  she  ought  to  show  a  little  extra  cordial- 
ity, but  once  more  feeling  the  same  inabili- 
ty to  do  so. 

"  At  the  end  of  September  we  shall  meet 
again,"  she  murmured,  and  this  was  all  that 
she  could  bring  herself  to  say  by  way  of 
farewell. 

"Good-by,  Miss  St.  Quintin.  Thanking 
you  once  more  for  all  your  kindness." 

With  these  words,  uttered  in  a  husky, 
broken  voice,  that  quite,  affected  Kathleen 
from  the  depth  of  concealed  emotion  which 
it  suggested,  he  took  his  departure,  and 
turned  his  steps  back  toward  Northington 
House. 

She  would  have  been  more  than  confirmed 
in  her  estimate  of  what  the  parting  had  cost 
him,  could  she  have  seen  the  utterly  de- 
spondent air  with  which  he  went  on  his  way, 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  bent 
gloomily  on  the  ground,  —  so  miserable  and 
forlorn  a  being  that  he  did  not  even  care  for 
keeping  up  appearances.  Still  in  the  same 
state  he  reached  the  house  and  went  up 
stairs  to  his  rooms,  —  the  rooms  which 
were  yet  by  courtesy  his  until  he  should 
have  vacated  them.  Here  he  remained  a 
few  minutes  in  revery,  then  roused  himself 
and  rang  the  bell. 

The  summons  was  presently  answered, 
—  not  by  Thomas,  who  would  have  consid- 
ered further  attendance  on  the  son  of  Mr. 
Armstrong  Ellis  as  quite  beneath  his  digni- 
ty, but  by  a  good-natured  under-housemaid. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  troubling  you,  Susan," 


said  the  poor  fellow,  looking  up  apologeti- 
cally at  her  approach.  "But  I  am  going 
away  presently,  —  going  away  for  good,  you 
know,  —  and  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you 
thought  my  —  Mr.  Northington  would  be 
kind  enough  to  let  me  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes  just  to  say  good-by.  I  wish  to  see 
him  very  much,  Susan." 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  chance,  sir," 
said  Susan,  doubtfully.  "  Master's  very 
much  shook,  and  the  doctor,  particular,  said 
he  was  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  No,  I  don't 
think  there's  a  bit  of  chance,  sir,"  she  added, 
more  emphatically. 

"Would  you  mind  just  asking  the  ques- 
tion for  me,  Susan?  I  should  "be  so  very 
much  obliged  to  you." 

The  demand  was  made  so  humbly  that  the 
good-natured  Susan  could  not  refuse  com- 
pliance. 

"I  will  ask  if  you  like,  sir.  But  I'm 
pretty  sure  it's  no  good." 

She  left  the  room  on  her  errand,  and  In 
two  or  three  minutes  returned.  George 
saw  at  once  that  the  answer  was  not  favor- 
able. 

"  Master's  very  sorry,  and  would  have 
seen  you  with  pleasure,  if  he'd  been  well 
enough,  but  as  it  is,  he  really  aint  equal  to 
it.  And  no  more  he  is,  sir,  that's  true,  as 
you'd  have  said  if  you'd  seen  what  a  shake 
he  went  into  only  to  be  asked  the  question. 
My  heart  alive,  you  do  look  bad !  You  aint 
fit  to  go  to  London  to-day,  surely?  " 

"  Oh,  yes !  but  I  am.  I  am  only  a  little 
bit  tired  and  weak,  that's  all." 

"Weak!  no  wonder,  poor  soul, — why, 
you  didn't  make  the  breakfast  of  a  sparrow. 
But  you  must  take  a  morsel  of  something 
before  you  go,  sir ;  I'll  run  and  fetch  you  a 
bit  of  dinner  directly." 

George  was  about  to  mutter  a  feeble  ac- 
knowledgment, when,  through  the  open 
door  behind  Susan,  came  the  sound  of  a 
creaking  footstep,  apparently  proceeding 
from  the  further  end  of  the  corridor. 

"  It's  only  Lawyer  Smiles  going  to  mas- 
ter's room,"  said  Susan,  answering  George's 
look  of  inquiry.  "Law!  master  will  be 
pleased,  to  be  sure;  he  has  been  fretting 
after  him  the  last  two  hours.  But  I  won't 
keep  you  waiting  longer  for  your  bit  of  din- 
ner." 

The  bit  of  dinner  was  presently  brought, 
but  it  may  be  imagined  that  George  was  not 
in  the  mood  to  do  it  justice.  He  managed 
to  swallow  a  few  mouthfuls  while  the  com- 
passionate Susan  was  watching  him,  but  no 
sooner  was  he  left  alone  than  he  laid  down 
his  knife  and  fork  with  an  air  of  weariness, 
and  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  vacantly  on  the  table-cloth  and  his 
hands  thrust  into  his  pockets,  —  a  very  un- 
lieroic  attitude,  but  just  as  compatible  with 
genuine  heart-sickness  as  the  most  graceful 
tragic  pose. 

lie  had  sat  thus  for  some  time  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  sound  of  a 
distant  door  opening  and  shutting,  followed 
by  the  tread  of  the  same  creaking  footstep 
that  he  had  heard  before.  As  he  listened, 
an  idea  struck  him  which  inspired  him  with 
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momentary  energy.  He  hastily  left  the 
room,  and,  hurrying  along  the  corridor, 
reached  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  stair- 
case just  in  time  to  meet,  emerging  from 
the  corridor  on  the  other  side,  a  portly  gen- 
tleman with  bushy  whiskers,  and  afresh-col- 
ored face  bursting  with  health  and  joviality. 
"Mr.  Smiles!  "  cried  George,  breathless- 
ly. 

"Why!  Mr. "  said  the  lawyer,  look- 
ing surprised.  He  had  seen  George  once 
or  twice  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  and 
so  knew  who  he  was,  though,  when  he  came 
to  think  of  it,  he  did  not  quite  know  what 
name  to  call  him  by. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  faltered  George. 
"  But  —  but  —  the  fact  is  —  " 

"Come,  young  man,  out  with  it,"  said 
Mr.  Smiles,  with  bluff  encouragement.  "I 
can't  stand  here  all  clay,  you  know." 

"The  fact  is,  there  was  a  —  a  little  sum 
which  Mr.  Northington  was  kind  enough  to 
promise  me,  and  it  will  be  very  inconven- 
ient —  Five  hundred  was  the  original  sum 
named,  sir,  but  under  the  circumstances  I 
would  make  two  hundred  and  fifty  do.  And 
I  thought  if  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
mention  it  to  Mr.  Northington,  sir,  — 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  noisy  pooh- 
poohing  laugh. 

"My  good  fellow,  you  haven't  a  leg  to 
stand  upon.  You  have  no  more  hold  on  Mr. 
Northington  for  the  ready  money  he  may 
have  promised  you  (without  a  considera- 
tion, I  presume)  than  for  the  will  which  he 
once  made  in  your  favor,  and  which  I  have 
just  had  the  pleasure  of  altering  back  again. 
Not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  I  assure  you." 

He  was  preparing  to  go  down  stairs  when 
George  again  stopped  him. 

"It  isn't  that,  sir,  indeed.  I  know  I  have 
no  right—  But  Mr.  Northington  is  so 
kind,  and  if  you  will  only  have  the  goodness 
to  remind  him  —  " 

"  I  won't  have  the  goodness  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  young  man,"  said  Mr. 
Smiles,  jovially  but  inflexibly.  "If  you 
want  to  get  any  thing  out  of  Mr.  Northing- 
ton,  you  must  wait  a  few  days  till  he  is 
better,  and  then  you  can  communicate  with 
him  yourself,  and  I  don't  say  but  what  you 
may  succeed,  for  we  all  know  what  a  good- 
natured  old  gentleman  he  is.  But  as  for 
expecting  me  to  go  back  bothering  when  he 
is  so  ill,  and  asking  him  to  pay  away  money 
he  don't  owe,  —  why,  you've  come  to  the 
wrong  shop  if  you  think  it,  that's  all.  Per- 
haps you'll  let  me  pass  now,  for  I  am  in  a 
bit  of  a  hurry." 

George  fell  back  submissively,  and,  while 
Mr.  Smiles  made  his  creaking  way  down 
stairs,  retraced  his  steps  dolefully  to  his 
own  room.  He  was  dreadfully  dispirited 
by  this  new  rebuff,  —  so  dispirited  that,  as 
he  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  on  the 
park  which  was  no  longer  his,  it  occurred 
to  him  what  an  easy  escape  he  might  find 
from  his  misery  if  the  distance  between  the 
window  aucl  the  ground  had  only  been 
about  two  or  three  times  greater  than  it 
was.;  1- 

But   the   minutes  were   flying   on,  and 


presently  he  turned  from  the  window,  and, 
with  the .  slow,  lagging  movement  of  one 
who  is  acting  rather  under  compulsion 
than  of  his  own  free  will,  set  about  pre- 
paring for  his  departure.  Shortly  after- 
ward a  carriage  —  Mr.  Northington's  own 
carriage,  got  ready  for  the  parting  guest  as 
the  last  mark  of  hospitality  —  was  rolling 
down  the  avenue  on  its  way  to  Brenthworth 
station,  with  poor  George  Williams  inside, 
huddled  up  in  a  corner  so  as  to  escape  the 
observation  of  curious  eyes.  Ah,  what  a 
different  journey  from  that  which  he  had 
made  a  few  days  ago  in  the  same  carriage 
when  it  had  brought  him  to  Northington 
Park  in  triumph  as  future  lord  and  master 
of  the  domain ! 


CHAPTER  L. 

THE  DAY  BEFORE  THE  FIRST  OF  AUGUST. 

THE  next  day  was  the  31st  of  July.  This 
fact  was  the  first  that  George  remembered 
on  opening  his  eyes  in  the  morning,  after  a 
broken  and  restless  night  spent  in  a  hotel 
adjoining  the  railway  station;  for,  on  his 
arrival  in  London  on  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  been  so  exhausted  as  to  feel  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  drag  himself  on  to 
Iris  lodgings. 

He  found  himself  very  tired  this  morning 
too,  but  nevertheless  rose  with  a  feverish 
alacrity  immediately  on  awakening,  and, 
though  there  was  still  a  couple  of  good 
hours  to  spare  before  it  would  be  time  to 
present  himself  at  his  office,  dressed  in 

reat  haste.  Then,  having  made  a  hurried 
and  scanty  breakfast,  he  went  out. 

But  he  did  not  go  at  once  to  his  office. 
Desirous  as  he  was  to  be  there  in  good 
time,  he  had  apiece  of  business  to  transact 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  should 
be  transacted  first.  If  only  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  it  transacted  at  all ! 

The  place  whe^e  he  went  first  was  Mr. 
Aarons'  Money  and  Security  Office. 

The  little  old  man  with  the  grizzled  beard 
and  bright  black  eyes  came  into  the  parlor 
rubbing  his  hands  with  great  glee. 

'  An  early  bird,  my  dear  young  friend,  an 
early  bird.  Ah,  we  all  know  what  happens 
;o  early  birds.  So  you  have  been  catching 
a  little  worm  to  bring  to  poor  old  Aarons 
this  morning,  eh  ?  A  good  hearing,  —  a 
*ood  hearing,  — times  is  very  hard." 

But  George  was  obliged  to  shake  his 
lead  and  avow  that  he  had  not  brought  any 
vorm  at  all,  whereupon  Mr.  Aarons  looked 
rery  blank.  Blanker  and  blanker  did  Mr. 
Aarons  wax  when  it  appeared  that  his 
oung  friend's  only  object  was  to  renew 
with  increased  urgency  the  request  he  had 
formerly  made  for  a  loan  of  two  hundred 
ind  fifty  pounds.  Still,  however,  with  ad- 
nirable  command  of  temper,  the  little  man 
bstained  from  committing  himself  in  words 
until  he  had  ascertained  whether  the  appli- 
cant had  any  better  security  to  offer  than  on 
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the  previous  occasion.  But  when  it  turned 
out  that  the  security,  instead  of  being  bet- 
ter, was  a  great  deal  worse,  consisting  in- 
deed only  in  an  alleged  engagement  with 
an  heiress  who  was  not  yet  of  age,  Mr. 
Aarons  made  no  attempt  to  keep  up  so 
much  as  a  semblance  of  courtesy.  In  vain 
the  poor  youth,  in  his  despair,  produced 
Kathleen's  letter  in  confirmation  of  his  as- 
sertions; it  was  waved  aside  with  an  air 
of  supreme  disdain. 

"  Oh,  you  are  a  lucky  man,  you  are, 
always  to  have  a  letter  in  your  pocket  to 
prove  every  thing  you  want,  — a  very  lucky 
man,  and  would  be  luckier  still  if  you  could 
get  other  people  to  swallow  it.  But  I've 
had  quite  enough  of  the  grandfather's  letter, 
Mr.  Williams,  or  Mr.  What-you-may-call- 
'em,  without  the  young  lady's  thanking  you 
all  the  same.  And  what  I  should  like  to 
see,  Mr.  Williams,  or  Mr.  What-you-may 
call-'em,  isn't  any  more  of  your  wonderful 
letters,  but  my  little  bit  of  money,  —  twenty 
and  fifty,  —  that  makes  seventy,  exclusive 
of  interest.  That's  what  I  want,  my  young 
friend,  —  if  you  please,  and  I  shall  take  it 
very  kind  if  you  will  make  arrangements 
to  hand  it  over  as  soon  as  it's  due,  for  I 
don't  intend  to  renew." 

This  demand  for  the  payment  of  seventy 
pounds  with  interest  being  evidently  all 
that  was  to  be  got  out  of  Mr.  Aarons  this 
morning,  George  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
beat  a  retreat  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
When  he  left  the  house,  it  was  with  a  terri- 
ble sense  of  helplessness  and  hopelessness 
which  made  him  envy  the  most  ragged  of 
the  little  ragged  children  playing  at  mud- 
pies  outside.  He  had  failed  again,  —  failed 
indeed  where  he  had  hardly  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed, but  still  the  failure  was  very  dread- 
ful. 

He  had  no  definite  expectation  of  suc- 
ceeding at  all  now,  yet  nevertheless  he  did 
not  relax  his  endeavors.  He  paid  several 
visits  that  forenoon,  all  to  gentlemen  in 
the  same  line  of  business  as  Mr.  Aarons, 
but  with  none  of  these  did  he  fare  better 
than  with  his  old  friend,  who  indeed,  hav- 
ing already  a  stake  in  his  welfare,  had 
listened  to  his  exordium  more  patiently 
than  did  the  others.  At  last  mid-day  came, 
and  he  had  not  advanced  a  step  nearer  his 
object  since  the  morning,  unless  indeed  it 
was  something  gained  to  have  arrived  at  a 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  uselcssuess  of 
importuning  professional  money-lenders  for 
a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
without  security. 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  He  tried  to  pass  in 
review  the  names  of  all  whom  he  had  ever 
knownj  to  see  if  among  them  there  was  one 
on  whose  assistance  he  could  be  considered 
to  have  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  claim. 
And  the  name  of  one  such  person  did  occur 
to  him,  —the  person  to  whom  he  felt  that 
in  a  great  degree  his  present  necessities 
were  due,  and  yet  to  whom  he  so  disliked 
the  idea  of  making  application  that  at  lirst 
he  rejected  it  with  utter  contempt.  But 
his  necessities  were  very  urgent,  and,  after 
taking  a  time  to  grow  familiar  with  the 


idea,  he  decided  that  his  only  remaining 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  acting  on  it. 

A  little  while  after  coming  to  this  decision, 
he  was  entering  a  certain  merchant's  office 
in  the  city.  It  was  the  office  which  prof- 
fited  by  the  services  of  Alexander  M'Pher- 
son. 

He  looked  eagerly  round  for  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son  on  entering,  but  no  Mr.  MTherson  was 
visible.  The  youthful  David  was  there, 
however,  perched  on  a  very  high  stool  at  a 
very  high  desk,  above  which  his  sharp  lit- 
tle eyes  were  to  be  seen  inqusitively  peer- 
ing at  the  new-comer.  To  this  desk 
George  went  forward  with  an  inquiry  if 
he  could  see  Mr.  MTherson  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"Eh!  dinna  ye  ken? "said  David,  look- 
ing down  from  his  elevation  in  manifest  con- 
tempt for  the  other's  ignorance.  "  Sandy 
doesna  come  here  any  more  now." 

"  Not  come  here  any  more !  "  cried  George, 
his  countenance  falling. 

David  kept  silent  for  a  few  moments  with 
native  caution;  then,  with  an  innocent 
burst  of  elation  surely  excusable  at  his 
tender  years,  broke  forth :  — 

"  Eh,  mon,  but  it's  grand !  Sandy's  made 
for  life.  He's  going  out  to  China  to  manage 
the  branch  business  at  a  thousand  a  year, 

—  all  because  of  being  such  a  fine,  steady 
lad,  ye  ken.    Eh,  but  it's  grand !    Sandy's 
going  out  to  China  at  a  thousand  a  year. 
And  when  he  comes  back  he'll  be  partner 
likely,  and  then  he  says  he'll  send  me." 

The  youth's  jubilation  was  so  great  that 
as  he  spoke  he  tossed  a  ruler  a  couple  of 
yards  up  into  the  air  and  caught  it  as  it  fell 

—  an  exploit  which  he  only  permitted  him- 
self on  the  rarest  occasions. 

But  George  hardly  noticed  this  ingenuous 
enthusiasm.  He  was  considering  what  he 
had  heard  exclusively  from  his  own  point 
of  view. 

"Going  out  to  China!  He  is  not  gone 
yet,  then?  Where  is  he?" 

"  I'm  thinking  he'll  just  be  in  his  rooms 
packing  up,"  answered  David,  deliber- 
atively.  "  What  are  you  wanting  with  him, 
then?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  particular,"  said  George. 
"  Good-morning." 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  out,  leaving  David  to  wonder  very 
much  what  it  was  all  about,  and  to  deplore 
the  effervescence  of  spirits  which  had  led 
him  to  neglect  the  excellent  national  usage 
of  giving  information  only  in  exchange  for 
information  received. 

Meanwhile  George,  well-nigh  worn  out 
with  his  morning's  wanderings,  but  urged 
on  by  the  terrible  necessity  that  pursued 
him,  took  his  way  to  Islington,  stopping  at 
last  at  the  familiar  door  of  Mr.  M'Pher- 
son's  lodgings.  It  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  the  person  he  wished  to  see  was  at 
home,  and  he  was  at  once  shown  into  the 
Scotchman's  presence. 

Mr.  MTherson  was  in  his  parlor,  sur- 
rounded by  evidences  of  his  impending  de- 
parture in  the  shape  of  scattered  articles 
of  outfit  lying  in  confusion  about^he  usu- 
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ally  somewhat  bare-looking  room,  and  a 
couple  of  large  trunks  standing  open  to  re- 
ceive them.  Having  plenty  of  time  before 
him,  and  being  by  the  gratifying  nature  of 
the  occasion  more  than  ordinarily  disposed 
to  enjoyment,  he  was  getting  through  the 
business  of  packing  by  easy  stages,  and  at 
the  present  moment  was  lolling  back  in  an 
easy-chair,  solacing  himself  with  the  un- 
wonted luxury  of  a  full-priced  cigar. 

It  was  not  Mr.  MTherson's  way  to  be 
surprised  at  any  thing,  but  he  did  show 
some  slight  symptoms  of  wonder  at  the  un- 
expected entrance  of  George,  —  wonder 
which  the  poor  fellow's  haggard  aspect  and 
subdued  demeanor  probably  increased. 

"  Well,  well,  and  how  have  you  been 
keeping  this  while  past  ?  "  he  asked  as  the 
two  shook  hands.  "  Just  take  a  chair,  will 
you?  You're  fond  of  smoking,  I  mind; 
so  that's  lucky." 

These  last  words  were  not,  as  might  be 
supposed,  accompanied  by  the  offer  of  a 
cigar,  but  were  merely  an  apology  which  the 
speaker  was  polite  enough  to  make  for  going 
on  with  his  own. 

George  sat  down  humbly  on  a  cane-bot- 
tomed chair  which  Mr.  M'Pherson  pointed 
out ;  and  Mr.  M'Pherson  himself  dropped 
back  into  the  comfortably  cushioned  one 
which  he  had  already  been  occupying,  and 
then,  having  given  a  puff  to  his  cigar  to 
keep  it  alight,  went  on :  — 

"And  so,  as  I've  been  hearing,  you're 
quite  a  great  man  now.  Eh !  but  it's  been  a 
grand  stroke  for  you." 

But  as  Mr.  M'Pherson  spoke,  he  looked 
so  inquisitively  at  his  visitor's  altered  fea- 
tures that  it  may  fairly  be  suspected  that 
his  object  in  starting  the  topic  was  quite  as 
much  curiosity  as  congratulation. 

"Don't  speak  of  it,  please,"  faltered 
George,  writhing  under  the  inquisition. 
"  I  was  wrong,  and  you  were  right  after  all. 
It  has  turned  out  quite  a  mistake." 

"Ay,  ay?"  said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  raising 
his  eyebrows,  not  with  surprise,  but  with 
an  air  of  pitying  contempt  for  his  compan- 
ion's credulity.  "  And  so  you're  not  a  great 
man  any  more,  I'm  thinking  ?  " 

"No,"  said  George,  hanging  his  head, — 
"  I'm  the  most  miserable  fellow  breathing. 
Except  that  in  a  few  months  I  am  going  to 
be  married,"  he  added,  reflecting  that  it 
would  not  do  to  dwell  too  exclusively  on 
the  black  side  of  his  fortunes.  "  To  that 
Miss  St.  Quintin  I  used  to  tell  you  of,  you 
recollect;  the  engagement  is  kept  up  just 
the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And 
she  is  a  great  heiress,  you  know,  so  you  see 
good  times  are  coming  for  me  again,  eh  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay?"  said  the  Scotchman,  but  so 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  before  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  excellence  of  his 
friend's  chances  had  not  much  impressed 
him. 

"  Oh!  but  it  is  quite  certain,  indeed  it  is," 
asseverated  George,  trying  to  look  as  se- 
renely assured  as  possible.  "  Quite  certain, 
—  and  any  favor  that  anybody  may  do  me 
now  I  shall  be  able  to  make  up  to  them 
twice  over,"  he  added  with  emphasis. 


"  Ay,  ay  ?  "  said  Mr.  M'Pherson  again. 

"Indeed  I  shall  be  able,  and  indeed  I  will 
do  it,"  said  George,  earnestly.  He  raised 
his  eyes  imploringly  to  his  companion's  face, 
but  Mr.  M'Pherson  was  looking  straight 
before  him,  apparently  interested  in  nothing 
so  much  as  in  the  flavor  of  his  cigar.  Thus 
unassisted,  George  felt  a  horrible  difficulty 
in  unfolding  himself  further,  but  he  thought 
of  what  must  happen  if  the  day  was  to  end 
in  failure,  and,  letting  his  eyelids  fall  once 
more,  stammered  out,  "I  wonder  if — if 
you  would  mind  doing  me  a  great  favor, 
that  would  make  me  bless  you  for  ever  and 
ever,  and  that  you  would  never  be  the  worse 
for?  " 

"And  what  kind  of  favor  may  that  be 
now?"  asked  the  Scotchman,  with  dry,  ap- 
parently half-amused  curiosity. 

"  A  very  great  favor,"  said  George,  once 
more  raising  his  eyes  in  timid  entreaty,  and 
then  lowering  them  again.  "The  favor  of 

—  of —  in  fact,  of  a  loan." 

"  A  what?  "  said  the  other,  looking  round 
sharply. 

"  A  loan,"  murmured  George,  his  timidity 
increasing  so  that  it  was  only  by  a  desperate 
effort  that  he  could  bring  out  the  words  at 
all.  "  A  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  once 
Mr.  M'Pherson  was  thoroughly  surprised, 

—  more    than    surprised,  —  amazed.      He 
stared  at  George  with  all  his  eyes,  removing 
his  cigar  from  his  mouth  while  Jie  did  so, 
and  forgetting  it  so  long  that  it  had  nearly 
gone  out.    He  took  another  puff  just  in  time 
to  avert  the  danger,  then,  withdrawing  the 
cigar  once  more  from  his  lips,  suffered  them 
to  distend  into  a  sardonic  smile  while  he 
remarked :  — 

"  I'm  thinking  you  must  be  seeing  a  great 
deal  of  green  in  my  eye." 

George  clasped  his  hands  with  the  energy 
of  despair. 

' '  For  God's  sake  don't  refuse  me !  "  he 
implored.  "  Ah  1  if  you  knew  how  I  needed 
it  you  would  never  have  the  heart !  You 
who  have  just  come  into  such  good  fortune. 
I  do  think  I  would  have  done  as  much  for 
you,  M'Pherson,  if  you  had  wanted  it  as 
bad,  —  I  do  think  I  would." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  but  you  would,"  said 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  composedly.  "  But  it's  not 
because  one  man's  a  gowk  that  another 
need  be,  you  know." 

"  I  would,  I  would,"  raved  on  George, 
hardly  noticing  the  interruption  in  his 
frenzy.  "And  O  M'Pherson,  you  know  I 
never  should  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
those  devils  that  have  ruined  me  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  you.  It  was  through  you  I  got  to 
know  them  first ;  ah !  you  can't  have  forgot- 
ten it." 

"Eh!  the  brass  that  some  folks  are  made 
of! "  said  Mr.  M'Pherson,  moralizingly. 
"And  so  you  are  wanting  to  lay  it  on  me 
that  ye're  a  born  cuddy,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  I  lay  nothing  on  you;  you 
mustn't  mind  what  I  say,"  cried  George,  in 
abject  deprecation.  "  But  oh,  I  had  intend- 
ed to  be  so  good  and  so  steady ;  and  so  I 
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should  have  been  only  that  I  came  to  be 
mixed  up  with  those  wretches,  and  they 
would  drag  down  anybody  who  came  across 
them,  you  know  they  would." 

'•  Did  they  drag  down  me?"  interposed 
Mr.  M'Pherson,  with  lofty  serenity. 

"Ah!  but  you  and  I  are  very  different,' 
said  George,  bitterly. 

"  I'm  thinking  we  are,"  rejoined  the 
Scotchman,  more  severely  than  he  had  yet 
spoken,  —  "  I'm  thinking  we  are.  I  have  got 
a  head  to  keep  me  out  of  the  mud,  and 
you've  got  none,  and  there's  a  hantle  dif- 
ference in  that.  But  it's  none  of  my  doings 
that  you  can't  walk  by  the  side  without 
falling  in,  and  you  needn't  be  thinking  I'm 
going  to  clart  my  own  breeks  to  pull  you 
out." 

Whereupon  Mr.  M'Pherson  shook  his 
head  and  smiled,  and  then  went  on  smoking 
placidly. 

"You  won't  help  me!"  cried  George,  in 
despair.  "Not  after  all  you  have  done  to 
ruin  me ! " 

Mr.  M'Pherson  took  his  cigar  from  his 
mouth  and  laid  it  aside ;  it  was  nearly  done 
now,  and  he  could  afford  so  to  treat  it 
without  incurring  the  charge  of  wasteful- 
ness. 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  tyke,"  he  said, 
slowly,  looking  at  George  with  great  stern- 
ness,—  "an  ungrateful  tyke,  and  I'll  just 
wash  my  hands  of  you  at  once.  And  when 
I  say  that,  ye'll  mind  that  it's  quite  out  of 
my  ordinary  rule  to  follow  such  a  like  course 
with  any  one  I've  once  taken  up  with,  for 
it's  my  grand  maxim  that  every  thing  and 
everybody  may  have  their  use  some  day, 
just  as  the  mouse  helped  the  lion  once,  ye 
ken.  But  every  rule  has  its  exception,  and 
it's  plain  to  see  you'll  never  be  of  so  much 
use  to  them  that  have  to  do  with  you  as 
you'll  be  of  discredit.  So  perhaps  you'll 
kindly  remember  that  you're  not  an  acquaint- 
ance of  mine  any  longer,  nor  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Davie's  either;  so  you  needn't  be 
fashing  yourself  to  run  after  him,  poor 
laddie,  when  I'm  gone.  I  wouldn't  wish  to 
be  hard  on  Davie,  but  if  it  was  ever  to 
come  to  my  ears  that  he  kept  company  —  " 

But  before  Mr.  M'Pherson  had  finished 
his  speech,  —  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
oratorical  that  he  was  ever  known  to  deliv- 
er,—  George  got  up,  and  without  saying 
a  word  walked  out  of  the  room  and  the 
house.  His  spirit  must  have  been  brought 
very  low  not  to  be  stung  to  a  retort  by  such 
a  rebuke  addressed  to  him  from  such  a 
quarter ;  but  so  it  was,  —  he  departed  with- 
out any  attempt  at  self-assertion.  He  did 
not  even  feel  angry ;  he  was  simply  crushed 
and  overwhelmed. 

Again  the  question  presented  itself, — 
What  was  he  to  do?  Surely  there  was 
nothing  for  him  to  do  now  —  nothing  but  to 
wait  and  let  the  worst  come.  The  worst ! 
As  he  stood  in  the  street,  thinking  of  what 
was  to  happen,  and  watching  the  great 
apathetic  concourse  of  people  and  carriages 
flowing  past,  he  felt  as  though  his  misery 
had  drawn  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  fellow-men.  He 
L 


could  hardly  believe  that  he  was  still  among 
them  in  the  flesh,  so  strangely  unreal  did 
the  scene  around  him  appear  in  the  unwont- 
ed moral  atmosphere  through  which  be 
viewed  it. 

All  at  once  an  incident,  almost  ludicrous 
in  its  triviality,  had  the  effect  of  giving  a 
new  turn  to  his  ideas.  It  was  the  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  words  "Euston  Road"  in- 
scribed on  the  corner  of  an  omnibus. 

Euston  Road !  He  remembered  a  certain 
house  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euston 
Road  where  he  had  made  a  call  a  few  days 
ago,  —  what  an  age  he  seemed  to  have  lived 
since  then !  —  and  an  indescribable  yearning 
rose  in  his  heart.  Ah !  if  he  could  but  find 
himself  in  that  house  again,  —  if  he  could  but 
find  himself  in  that  mild,  gentle  presence 
which  had  made  sunshine  in  the  dingy  parlor, 
what  peace !  what  rest !  what  consolation ! 
STie  would  pity  him  if  no  one  else  did, 
ay,  and  help  him  if  she  only  knew  how  sorely 
he  needed  help.  And  it  was  in  her  power 
to  help  him  too,  for  now  that  he  thought  of 
it  he  remembered  that  she  was  rich. 

Yes,  if  he  liked  to  ask  Alice,  he  might 
have  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yet. 

If  he  liked  to  ask  her !  But  he  thought 
of  how  he  had  treated  her,  and  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  ask  her  if  it  was  to  save  him 
from  a  thousand  deaths.  He  would  have 
done  almost  any  thing  to  get  the  money,  — 
would  have  lain  down  in  the  dust  before  Mr. 
Aarons,  before  Alexander  M'Pherson,  if  by 
any  amount  of  meanness  he  could  have 
moved  them  to  take  pity  on  him ;  but  there 
was  one  form  of  meanness  to  which  he 
could  not  bring  himself.  There  was  some- 
thing in  him  that  would  not  let  him  go  to 
the  woman  whose  love  he  had  betrayed  and 
ask  her  for  help  out  of  a  difficulty  which  was 
the  indirect  result  of  his  faithlessness.  He 
could  not  do  it ;  it  would  be  easier  to  bear 
the  worst,  easier  to  escape  the  worst  by 
any  the  most  desperate  of  ways.  On  an- 
other omnibus  he  saw  the  words  "  London 
Bridge,"  and  they  carried  back  his  mind 
with  a  grim  sort  of  fascination  to  a  picture 
he  had  once  seen  and  shuddered  at,  —  the 
picture  of  a  woman  standing  on  the  parapet 
of  a  bridge  at  night,  and  taking  her  last 
look  of  the  dark  sky  and  the  darker  outlines 
of  the  sleeping  city  around.  Yes,  that  way 
of  escape  was  at  least  open. 

But  the  instinctive  love  of  life  was  still 
strong  within  him  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
;hough  he  took  a  ghastly  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  idea  of  the  dark  bridge  at 
night,  yet  the  more  vividly  he  realized  it  the 
more  desperately  he  racked  his  memory 
and  imagination  to  discover  a  new  chance 
of  safety. 

Was  there  nobody  else  he  could  appeal 
to? 

Suddenly  he  thought  of  Hugo  Northing- 
ton. 

Hugo  Northington  could  certainly  assist 
lim  if  he  would.  The  only  question  was, 
would  he  ? 

George  had  not  seen  Hugo  since  the  night 
of  his  swoon,  but  he  remembered  that  on 
that  occasion  the  young  man  had  been  very 
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kind,  remaining  in  constant  attendance  on 
him  until  he  fell  asleep.  Surely,  then,  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  the  trial.  He  had  a 
notion  that  he  had  not  treated  Hugo  very 
well,  but  it  would  be  so  much  the  more 
creditable  to  Hugo  to  assist  him.  He  would 
certainly  have  assisted  Hugo  under  similar 
circumstances,  —  at  least  so  he  thought  now, 
poor  fellow.  Yes,  he  would  make  the  trial. 
There  was  still  time  to  get  to  Northington 
Park  and  see  Hugo  that  evening,  after 
which,  by  hastening  back  to  Brentworth 
and  catching  a  branch  train  which  he  knew 
passed  through  every  evening  at  eleven,  he 
would  be  enabled  to  gain  some  station  on 
the  route  of  the  night  express  from  the 
north,  and  so  to  reach  London  and  King 
William  Street  next  morning, — the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  of  August. 

He  was  on  his  journey  very  soon  after 
thus  making  up  his  mind. 

What  a  journey  that  was !  His  brain  had 
been  already  in  a  whirl  with  the  thoughts 
that  had  been  rushing  through  it  since  his 
first  waking  moment  that  day,  and  now  his 
external  senses,  weakened  as  they  were 
with  fatigue,  were  so  bewildered  *by  the 
objects  that  went  flying  past  him  that  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
awake.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  dream  all  the 
time,  —  during  all  the  hours  of  his  railway 
journey,  during  the  half-hour  of  his  omni- 
bus ride  from  Brentworth  to  Ashcote,  even 
during  his  walk  through  the  twilight  paths 
of  Northington  Park,  hardly  knowing  what 
was  around  him,  hardly  'knowing  what 
purpose  he  had  in  view.  At  last  he  found 
himself  standing  at  the  door  of  the  house 
in  the  gray  dusk  of  the  evening,  asking  if 
Mr.  Hugo  Northington  was  at  home,  and 
recovered  something  like  a  waking  con- 
sciousness of  where  he  was  and  what  he 
was  doing. 

Yes,  Mr.  Hugo  Northington  was  at  home, 
the  astonished  servant  answered,  and  he 
was  forthwith  shown  into  the  library  to 
wait. 

He  was  afraid  at  first  that  Hugo  was  not 
going  to  see  him,  but  presently  he  heard  a 
footstep  approaching  the  door,  and  his 
heart  began  to  beat  thick  and  fast.  He  had 
come  to  his  last  chance. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  figure  entered 
which  the  lamp-light  showed  to  be  Hugo's. 
He  got  up  and  bowed,  and  stammered 
"Good-evening;"  and  Hugo  bowed  and 
said  "  Good-evening  "  also,  —  politely,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  slight  but  perceptible 
constraint  of  manner  that  struck  a  cold 
chill  to  his  heart. 

Hugo  motioned  him  to  resume  his  chair, 
and  then  sat  down  himself  to  wait  for  the 
visitor  to  unfold  his  business.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  was  not  disposed  for  prelimi- 
nary small-talk,  and  George  understood  that 
he  must  say  what  he  had  to  say  at  once. 
And  yet  it  was  so  difficult  to  say. 

There  was  a  short  silence,  during  which 
George  was  conscious  of  a  cold  moisture 
starting  out  on  his  forehead,  and  then,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  under  an  absolute  necessity 
to  speak,  he  began :  — 


"  I  have  a  great  favor  to  ask  of  you.  I 
have  no  claim,  I  know;  you  dislike  me,  I 
believe,  and  it's  very  natural  you  should, 
for  of  course  we've  been  quite  opposed  to 
each  other,  —  rivals,  as  one  may  say.  Only 
you  have  turned  out  to  be  the  successful 
one,  you  know,  and  I  thought  —  I 
thought  —  " 

He  paused,  from  sheer  conviction  of  the 
uselessness  of  going  on.  For,  as  he  spoke, 
a  smile  had  risen  to  Hugo's  face  which 
seemed  to  him  so  contemptuously  bitter 
that  he  felt  he  could  have  nothing  to  hope 
for. 

"Well?"  said  Hugo,  after  waiting  a 
little  while.  "And  may  I  inquire  what 
this  favor  is  ?  " 

The  dry  tone  in  which  the  question  was 
asked  only  confirmed  George  in  his  hope- 
lessness. But  he  had  begun,  and,  being 
thus  pressed,  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  go  on. 

"  I  wanted  you  to  lend  me  some  money, 
—  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  in  fact," 
he  blurted  out.  "But  of  course  you 
won't  ?  " 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  no  answer, 
but  George,  looking  anxiously  into  his  com- 
panion's face,  felt  very  sure  of  what  the 
answer  was  going  to  be.  At  last  it  came. 

"  Will  you  have  a  cheque  for  the  amount, 
or  would  you  prefer  it  in  notes  ?  " 

The  words  acted  on  George  like  an 
electric  shock. 

"What!  You  will!  Are  you  serious? 
God  bless  you!  Ah!  if  you  knew  how 
grateful  —  " 

"  We  will  not  speak  about  that,  if  you 
please,"  said  Hugo,  interrupting  him.  "  As 
you  say,  we  have  been  rivals,  and  I  am  the 
successful  one."  (Here  he  smiled  with  the 
same  strange  smile  as  before.)  "  You  have 
not  told  me  yet  how  you  would  like  the 
money." 

"In  notes,  if  you  will  be  so  very,  very 
kind.  Ah !  if  I  could  only  express  —  " 

But  Hugo  would  not  wait  to  be  thanked, 
and  went  at  once  to  fetch  the  money.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  counted  the 
notes  into  George's  hands,  but  still  he 
would  not  listen  to  thanks,  and  seemed 
indeed  almost  impatient  for  his  visitor  to 
take  leave.  This  George  did  shortly  after- 
ward, filled  with  a  feeling  of  fervent  grati- 
tude such  as  he  had  never  known  before. 

Saved,  saved  at  last !  was  the  silent  cry 
that  went  up  from  his  heart  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  old  house  into  the  night  air.  Ah, 
what  a  load  had  been  taken  from  him  since 
he  had  entered  a  while  ago,  —  such  a  load 
that  the  sense  of  relief  in  being  delivered 
from  it  was  almost  intoxicating. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

HE  had  still  a  walk  of  some  four  miles  in 
store,  for  the  people  of  Ashcote  kept  very 
early  hours,  and  there  was  no  omnibus  to 
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be  had  back  to  Brentworth  so  late  in  the 
evening.  But  he  did  not  mind  this ;  he  had 
plenty  of  time  —  nearly  two  hours  —  before 
him ;  and  as  for  fatigue,  he  was  in  such  a 
state  of  elation  on  leaving  the  house  that 
it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
tired.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  set  out,  he 
found  himself  moving  with  a  certain  pecu- 
liar, yet  agreeable,  sense  of  lightness  and 
elasticity  that  gave  him  a  feeling  as  of  walk- 
ing on  air  rather  than  on  solid  ground.  He 
was  for  the  time  lifted  out  of  himself  with 
glad  surprise. 

He  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when,  as 
the  effects  of  the  first  excitement  wore  off, 
he  gradually  became  once  more  conscious 
of  the  restraints  and  burdens  of  the  flesh. 
A  strange  aching  numbness  seemed  to 
creep  over  all  his  limbs ;  he  began  to  think 
of  every  thing  he  had  done  that  day,  of 
every  thing  he  had  to  do  still,  and  to 
wonder  when  it  would  all  be  over. 

The  reaction  had  set  in.  A  feeling  of 
weariness  took  possession  of  him,  which 
kept  on  increasing  as  he  went,  till  at  last 
each  step  became  an  effort.  Nor  was  it 
only  weariness  that  he  felt.  His  temples 
began  to  throb  and  burn  in  spite  of  the  cool 
night  air  that  blew  upon  them,  while  his 
throat  grew  so  dry  and  parched  that  he 
thought  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  as  of  the 
greatest  of  all  luxuries.  He  would  have  given 
any  thing  to  rest,  but  dared  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment. For  though  he  had  had  plenty  of 
time  to  spare  when  he  set  out,  the  way 
seemed  so  long,  and  his  progress  so  slow 
and  laborious,  that  he  was  half  afraid  of 
being  too  late  for  the  eleven  o'clock  train 
after  all.  And  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility was  so  unutterably  dreadful  as  to 
spur  him  irresistibly  forward  each  time 
that  he  would  fain  have  paused. 

On  he  went  —  on  —  along  the  white  moon- 
lit road,  —  ever  more  slowly  and  more 
wearily,  ever  more  painfully  conscious  of 
the  throbbing  at  his  temples  and  the  dry- 
ness  at  his  throat,  but  never  coming  to  a 
halt  or  losing  sight  of  the  end  which  had 
been  before  him  all  through  that  long,  ex- 
hausting day.  It  was  almost  a  wonder  that 
he  was  able  to  keep  it  so  clearly  denned  in 
his  mind;  for,  though  he  pressed  forward 
with^such  persistency,  his  senses  were  in 
a  kind  of  maze  all  the  time,  and  more  than 
once  he  caught  himself  fancy  ing  the  strang- 
est things  about  the  objects  he  passed  on 
the  way, —as  that  Mr.  MTherson's  face 
was  leering  down  from  the  nodding  moon- 
light-tipped crest  of  some  wind-swayed 
tree,  or  that  Mr.  Aarons  was  shaking  a 
crooked  finger  at  him  from  among  the 
gnarled  intricacies  of  a  hedge.  But,  con- 
fused and  half  dreaming  though  he  was,  he 
never  forgot  the  necessity  which  was  upon 
him  to  be  at  Brentworth  station  by  eleven 
o'clock. 

At  last,  —  after  toiling  on  for  what  had 
appeared  so  interminable  a  period  that  but 
for  his  watch,  which  told  him  he  was  still 
in  ample  time,  he  would  have  feared  to  be 
already  too  late,  —  he  found  himself  enter- 
ing the  outskirts  of  a  tolerably  large  town, 


which  he  knew  to  be  Brentworth.  On  per- 
ceiving the  hedge-bounded  country  road 
merging  into  the  walled  and  gas-lit  suburban 
street,  the  thought  of  being  so  near  his 
destination  inspired  him  with  new  energy. 
For  a  while  he  almost  forgot  his  fatigues, 
and  pushed  his  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
town  with  an  accelerated  pace,  which  he  did 
not  again  slacken  until  he  turned  into  the 
busy  thoroughfare  in  which  the  station  was 
situated.  As  he  did  so,  the  hands  of  the 
illuminated  clock  in  front  of  the  building 
were  on  the  very  point  of  marking  half-past 
ten,  and  in  another  instant  the  half-hour 
struck  in  deep,  gong-like  tones.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  was  in  time,  —  in  more  than 
time,  —  had  even  leisure  at  his  disposal  to 
slake  the  burning  thirst  of  which,  now  that 
the  tension  of  his  faculties  was  relaxed,  he 
had  become  more  than  ever  conscious.  He 
was  within  sight  of  his  goal  at  last,  and 
could  afford  to  allow  himself  a  halt. 

Just  then  he  happened  to  be  passing  a 
cheerfully  lighted  window,  with  red  cur- 
tains only  half  drawn,  and,  looking  into  the 
snug  interior  visible  beyond,  recognized  it 
for  the  window  of  an  old-fashioned  inn 
parlor.  A  few  steps  further,  an  open  door 
showed  the  way  into  a  clean,  bright- looking 
passage,  evidently  communicating  with  the 
snug  interior  of  which  he  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse.  It  was  the  very  place  to  attract 
any  one  desirous  ,of  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  how  gladly  George 
passed  in. 

He  was  confronted  on  entering  by  a  non- 
descript attendant,  —  something  between 
an  ostler  and  a  waiter. 

"  Any  thing  you  would  like,  sir  ?  " 

"A  glass  of  water,"  said  George,  and  as 
he  spoke  he  was  quite  startled  by  his  own 
voice,  so  hoarse  and  thick  did  it  sound. 

"A  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  sir!  yes, 
sir.  Hot  or  cold,  sir?" 

"  Cold,  for  Heaven's  sake.  I  don't  care 
what  you  bring  if  it's  only  cold  enough." 

"Just  so,  sir.  Perhaps  you'll  take  a 
seat  in  the  parlor,  sir.  You  shall  have  it 
directly." 

With  a  conscious  effort  to  steady  himself, 
George  went  forward  into  the  parlor. 
There  was  already  a  group  of  some  three 
or  four  customers  sitting  round  the  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  as  he  entered,  — 
old  habitues  of  the  establishment,  enjoying 
their  nightly  allowance  of  grog  and  gossip 
in  company  with  the  landlord,  —  and,  avoid- 
ing these  as  far  as  possible,  George  took  a 
place  by  himself  at  a  small  side-table  near 
the  door.  No  sooner  was  he  seated  than  he 
saw  and  felt  the  room  rock  so  violently  to 
and  fro,  that  for  a  moment  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  think  that  the  motion  could  be 
imaginary;  but  he  heard  the  other  people 
stiD  talking  and  laughing  as  though  nothing 
had  happened,  and  knew  that  it  was  only  in 
himself  that  there  was  any  thing  unusual 
going  on.  But  though  he  understood  per- 
fectly well  that  all  surrounding  objects 
must  be  stationary,  and  tried  hard  to  see 
them  as  he  knew  that  they  really  were,  he 
could  not  succeed.  Every  thing  — the 
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chairs,  the  tables,  the  room  itself— seemed 
to  be  heaving  up  and  down  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea :  the  gaslights  in  particular  were 
in  such  strange  commotion  that  they  ap- 
peared to  be  everywhere  at  once ;  and  even 
the  sound  of  the  talking  and  laughing 
reached  him  in  a  confused,  conglomerated 
state,  as  though  somehow  jumbled  up  with 
the  lights  and  the  chairs  and  tables. 

Presently  he  was  aware  of  somebody 
coming  near  him  and  putting  down  some- 
thing, and  at  the  same  time  he  heard  a 
voice,  say :  — 

"  The  brandy  and  water,  if  you  please, 
sir." 

He  stretched  forth  his  hand  eagerly  to- 
ward the  little  table  by  which  he  sat,  and, 
hardly  knowing  how,  got  hold  of  a  glass 
which  he  raised  with  avidity  to  his  lips. 
He  felt  as  though  perishing  for  want  of 
a  cool  draught. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
was  drinking  in  new  life,  but  scarcely  had 
he  swallowed  the  second  mouthful  when 
he  laid  down  the  glass  with  a  shudder. 
He  wondered  whether  it  was  possible  for 
the  blood  to  be  set  on  fire,  —  not  metaphor- 
ically, but  literally,  set  on  fire. 

He  felt  a  fierce  glow  dart  through  all  his 
frame,  beginning  with  his  heart,  which  in 
an  instant  seemed  to  have  doubled  and 
trebled  the  rate  of.  its  pulsations,  and 
mounting  up  to  his  brain,  which  burned 
with  a  fiery  heat  that  was  almost  unbear- 
able. At  the  same  time  he  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room  suddenly  grow  so 
stifling  that  he  could  scarcely  breathe.  The 
physical  pain  of  the  moment  was  very 
great,  and  yet  through  it  all  a  vague  fear 
oppressed  him  of  worse  that  might  still  be 
to  come. 

He  thought  of  the  fresh  air,  and,  wonder- 
ing whether  a  breath  of  it  might  do  him 
good,  essayed  to  rise.  But  he  found  him- 
self held  down  as  by  a  weight  of  lead  at- 
tached to  his  limbs,  and  felt  that  he  could 
not  make  the  effort  just  yet.  He  would  be 
better  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  —  . 

All  at  once,  above  the  throbbing  of  his 
brain  and  his  pulses,  above  the  confused 
talking  and  laughing  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  there  rang  out  a  deep,  gong-like 
sound  which  he  recognized  as  something 
that  he  had  heard  a  little  while  before. 
Presently  he  remembered  that  it  must  be 
the  station  clock  striking  the  three-quarters 
past  ten. 

If  he  had  been  quite  himself,  he  would 
have  known  that  there  was  still  plenty  of 
time  to  spare,  and  he  might  have  been  con- 
tent to  remain  sitting  a  few  minutes  longer. 
But,  as  it  was,  on  being  thus  reminded  how 
time  was  going  on,  a  nervous  horror  fell  on 
him  of  being  too  late,  and  he  felt  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  not  losing  another 
instant.  The  room,  was  still  heaving  and 
rocking  about  him,  and  the  leaden  weight 
had  grown  heavier  rather  .than  lighter; 
but,  whatever  might  be  his  disinclination  to 
move,  yield  to  it  he  dared  not.  Again 
he  essayed  to  rise,  and  this  time  he  suc- 
ceeded. 


But  scarcely  was  he  conscious  of  being 
on  his  feet  when  there  was  a  sudden  dan- 
cing of  light  in  his  eyes,  followed  by  a  crash 
and  a  heavy  blow.  There  was  a  momentary 
interval  of  darkness,  then  a  buzz  of  voices 
awoke  him,  and  he  knew  that  he  had  fallen, 
and  was  lying  on  the  floor  with  half-a- 
dozen  people  disputing  over  him. 

"  He's  in  a  fit." 

"  No,  only  in  a  faint." 

"Perhaps  he's  drunk." 

"No,  no,  he  came  in  too  steady  for 
that." 

"  Not  shamming,  is  he  ?" 

"  Shamming!  don't  you  know  better  than 
that?  Look  at  his  face,  it's  as  white  as  a 
sheet." 

"  Do  you  know  who  he  is,  any  of  you?  " 

"  Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life." 

"  Looks  a  respectable  sort  of  chap,  don't 
he?" 

"  I  can  feel  something  like  a  pocket-book 
in  his  coat-pocket." 

"  Better  send  for  a  doctor,  or  there's  no 
saying  what  may  happen." 

"  Peter,  go  and  tell  your  missus  there's  a 
young  man  took  ill." 

He  tried  hard  to  speak  and  tell  them  that 
they  were  mistaken,  that  he  was  quite 
well,  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  to  be  let 
alone,  that  he  must  go,  that  if  he  did  not 
go  at  once  he  would  lose  his  train.  He 
tried  and  tried,  but  not  a  word  would  come, 
only  a  confused,  inarticulate  murmur,  of 
which  even  in  his  own  ears  no  syllable  was 
distinguishable. 

Soon,  among  the  voices  still  keeping  up 
an  importunate  chorus  round  him,  there 
sounded  another,  —  a  woman's,  —  sharp  but 
not  unkindly.  There  were  a  few  shrill  ex- 
clamations, then  a  short  discussion  in  which 
this  new  voice  seemed  to  take  the  principal 
part,  and  at  last  he  heard  it  issue  a  mandate 
which  was  evidently  definitive. 

"  Send  for  the  doctor,  and  carry  him  up 
stairs  to  bed  directly.  It's  only  Christian 
charity  to  do  what  we  can  for  a  fellow- 
creature,  and  he  seems  a  highly  respectable 
young  man." 

Again  he  tried  to  speak,  and  implore 
them  to  let  him  go,  but  still  no  words  would 
come.  And  presently  he  felt  himself  lifted 
from  the  ground  by  strong  arms. 

He  thought  of  the  hand  of  the  station 
clock  that  was  creeping  on  toward  eleven, 
and  strove  desperately  to  release  himself. 
But  it  was  of  no  use ;  he  only  succeeded  in 
making  one  or  two  convulsive  movements, 
and  then  was  quiet  again,  feeble  and  power- 
less as  a  child.  And  yet,  weak  as  he  was, 
and  more  than  half  unconscious,  he  still 
thought  of  the  station  clock  that  was  creep- 
ing on  toward  eleven,  and  the  anguish  of 
the  thought  tormented  him  more  than  all 
else  that  he  was  suffering. 

He  felt  himself  borne  helplessly  out  of 
the  room,  and  across  the  passage  in  which 
was  the  open  door  that  led  to  the  street  and 
liberty,  and  then  knew  that  he  was  being 
carried  up  stairs,  —  such  long,  interminable 
"Stairs  as  those  seemed!  —  leaving  the  door 
behind,  and  further  behind  at  every  step. 
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And  all  the  time  lie  never  ceased  wondering 
how  the  station  clock  was  getting  on.  At 
length  the  weary  ascent  was  at  an  end,  and 
he  found  himself  gently  laid  down  on  some- 
thing soft,  which  he  knew  to  be  a  bed.  A 
momentary  feeling  of  repose  came  over  him 
which  was  very  pleasant;  but,  tired  and 
worn  out  though  he  was,  he  felt  that  there 
must  be  no  rest  for  him  yet.  He  was  no 
longer  held  now,  and  must  make  haste  to 
profit  by  his  freedom  before  the  station 
clock  — 

A  deep,  gong-like  stroke  sounded  on  his 
ear,  followed  by  another  and  another.  He 
knew  that  the  station  clock  was  beginning 
to  strike  eleven. 

He  heard  it  begin  to  strike,  but  he  did  not 
hear  it  finish.  Before  the  last  stroke  had 
sounded,  a  sort  of  cloud  seemed  to  come 
upon  him,  which  for  a  while  made  every 
thing  a  blank,  and  when  it  cleared  away  he 
found  himself  amid  surroundings  that  put 
all  idea  of  the  station  clock  out  of  his 
head. 

He  found  himself  as  he  thought  in  the 
office  in  King  William  Street.  He  was 
standing  near  the  door,  having  just  entered ; 
and  straight  before  him  was  Mr.  Fiiiney  sit- 
ting at  his  desk  writing  a  letter,  with  Mr. 
Rumney  close  by,  watching  the  pen  as  it 
travelled  over  the  paper. '  And  though  he 
could  not  have  said  how  he  came  to  know 
it,  for  nobody  had  spoken  a  word,  he  knew 
that  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  was  in- 
tended was  Mr.  Edwards  of  Staplesbor- 
ough,  and  that  its  purport  was  a  peremptory 
demand  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

On  seeing  the  two  thus  occupied,  his  first 
thought  was  how  fortunate  he  was  to  have 
come  in  time  to  prevent  them  from  going 
further,  and  he  opened  his  mouth  to  bid 
them  desist.  But  now  came  a  horrible  dis- 
covery. He  found  that  he  was  under  an 
absolute  incapacity  to  utter  a  syllable. 

It  was  not  that  he  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  The  words  that  he  had  to  say  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  days  and  weeks  to- 
gether, and  were  still  present  to  him  as  dis- 
tinctly as  ever. 

"  The  money  is  paid.  I  called  at  Staples- 
borough  on  my  way  back,  and  here  it  is." 

It  was  all  he  had  to  say,  and  yet,  strive 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  say  it.  He  could 
not  say  it,  and  all  the  time  Mr.  Finney  was 
industriously  writing,  with  Mr.  Kumney 
looking  on,  neither  of  the  two  so  much  as 
raising  theireyes  toward  where  he  stood  vain- 
ly trying  to  attract  their  attention.  At  last 
he  saw  that  the  pen  had  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  page ;  he  even  heard  it  draw  the  sharp 
stroke  which  Mr.  Finney  was  in  the  habit 
of  describing  under  his  signature ;  and  he 
made  one  last  desperate  effort.  And  this 
time  he  did  find  his  voice,  but  only  to  emit 
a  long,  piercing  shriek,  the  horror  of  which 
made'his  very  heart  stand  still. 

At  that  terrible  sound  the  vision  of  the 
office  faded,  and  he  found  himself  lying  pros- 
trate and  helpless  on  the  bed  where  he  had 
been  laid  just  before  the  striking  of  the 
station  clock,  with  a  raging  thirst  burning 
at  his  throat,  and  a  sensation  in  his  brain 


as  of  a  hot  iron  searing  it.  Lurid  yellow 
lights  danced  before  his  eyes,  while  around 
him  there  flitted  dark  figures  which  at  every 
moment  assumed  new  forms  and  features, 
—  sometimes  as  Mr.  Aarons,  sometimes  as 
Alexander  MTherson,  sometimes  as  Barry 
Edmunds,  sometimes  as  the  man  Armstrong, 
sometimes  as  fiery-eyed  demons  such  as  he 
had  seen  in  the  nightmare  dreams  of  child- 
hood, but  with  every  new  alternation  only 
bringing  him  new  terror  and  torture. 

An  age  passed  thus  —  a  succession  of 
ages.  After  a  long,  long  while  the  lurid 
yellow  lights  went  "out,  and  gave  way  to  a 
grim,  sepulchral  dusk,  but  still  the  same 
figures  held  mocking  revelry  round  his  bed, 
and  still  his  terror  and  torture  did  not  abate. 
After  a  long,  long  while  the  dusk  gradually 
melted  into  darkness,  and  the  yellow  lights 
came  flickering  back  again ;  but  the  second 
change  brought  no  more  variety  with  it  than 
the  first  had  done.  And  so  time  went  on, long, 
endless-seeming  cycles  of  time,  and  there 
he  lay  tossing  and  writhing  in  anguish  of 
soul  and  body,  and  knew  no  rest. 

Suddenly,  after  weary  ages  spent  thus,  a 
soft,  lulling  influence  descended  upon  him, 
he  knew  not  whence.  Pleasant  thoughts 
came  to  him  of  gurgling  brooks  and  fresh, 
green  pastures,  and  rippled  sands  by  the 
cool  sea-shore ;  and,  instead  of  the  evil  faces 
and  figures  that  had  haunted  him  so  long, 
angel  forms  seemed  to  hover  round,  fanning 
him  to  sleep  with  the  caressing  touch  of 
their  light  wings.  A  soothing  assurance  of 
safety  and  protection  crept  over  his  senses, 
inviting  him  to  repose  with  a  gentle  au- 
thority that  was  not  to  be  resisted.  He 
yielded,  as  how  could  he  choose  but  yield  ? 
and  soon  all  his  terrors,  all  his  pains,  were 
lost  in  a  delicious  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

GEORGE    WANTED. 

FOUR  or  five  days  had  passed  since  George 
had  paid  his  parting  visit  at  Flora  Cottage.' 
They  were  the  most  miserable  daj'S  of 
Kathleen's  life.  She  was  bound  to  marry  a 
man  whom  she  did  not  love,  loving  another 
the  while  with  her  whole  heart.  And  not 
only  this,  —  she  was  doomed  to  hear  herself 
constantly  reproached  for  her  supposed  at- 
tachment to  the  betrothed  husband  for 
whom  in  reality  she  cared  so  little.  In  anxie- 
ty to  save  her  niece  from  the  consequences 
of  her  apparent  infatuation,  Miss  Thome 
made  the  folly  and  indecorum  of  the  contem- 
plated union  a  daily  and  almost  an  hourly 
theme ;  and  Kathleen  was  so  broken  down 
that,  as  far  as  upbraidings  and  preachments 
were  concerned,  Miss  Thome  had  it  all  her 
own  way. 

All  this  time  they  were  still  at  Ashcote, 
—  a  very  serious  aggravation  of  Kathleen's 
wretchedness.  Had  she  been  left  free  to  fol- 
low her  own  inclinations,  she  would  not  have 
remained  another  day  in  the  place  after 
what  she  had  suffered  there,  or  at  least  not 
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another  day  after  receiving,  as  she  speedily 
did,  the  welcome  news  of  old  Mr.  Northing- 
ton's  convalescence.  But  Miss  Thorne  was 
not  given  to  precipitation  in  her  movements, 
and  as  Kathleen  could  not  of  course  explain 
all  her  reasons  for  desiring  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  Northington  Park,  it  had 
been  arranged  that  they  should  stay  at 
Flora  Cottage  for  another  week,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  house  at  St.  Quintin,  already 
vacated  by  the  tenants  to  whom  it  had  been 
let,  was  expected  to  be  in  readiness  for  their 
reception.  How  Kathleen  all  this  while 
longed  to  be  away  from  the  proximity  of 
Hugo,  and  of  all  that  could  remind  her  of 
him,  can  hardly  be  told.  No  communication 
between  the  inmates  of  Northington  House 
and  Flora  Cottage  had  taken  place  since 
George's  departure ;  but  the  mere  feeling  of 
being  so  near  to  the  man  she  loved,  and 
from  whom  she  was  yet  divided  by  so  im- 
passable a  barrier,  was  enough  to  keep  her 
in  ceaseless  torment.  And  then  there  was 
the  chance  of  accidentally  coming  across 
him,  and  she  had  suffered  so  much  at  that 
last  interview  in  the  park  that  the  idea  of 
confronting  him  again  filled  her  with  terror. 
She  dared  not  stir  out  of  the  house  lest  she 
should  meet  him ;  she  scarcely  dared  even 
look  out  of  the  window  lest  she  should  see 
him  pass.  And  yet,  with  all  her  eagerness 
to  avoid  him,  she  was  constantly  thinking 
of  him,  constantly  lamenting  the  fate  that 
made  thinking  of  him  almost  a  crime.  No 
wonder  indeed  that  those  days  were  miser- 
able. 

One  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  she 
was  sitting  in  the  little  drawing-room  with 
her  aunt,  having  as  usual  refused  to  go  out 
on  the  plea  of  low  spirits,  and  being  as 
usual  scolded  for  the  presumed  cause  of  her 
low  spirits,  when  Mrs.  Eicketts  entered  to 
say  that  a  gentleman  was  below  who  partic- 
ularly wished  to  see  the  ladies  for  a  few 
minutes. 

"  A  gentleman !  "  repeated  Kathleen,  turn- 
ing pale ;  for  Hugo  was  in  her  mind,  and 
she  could  think  of  nobody  else.  "  Who  is 
he?" 

"  I  never  saw  him  before,  ma'am.  A  little, 
elderly  man  he  is,  rather  spare  in  the  figure, 
but  quite  the  gentleman,  I  am  sure.  I  asked 
for  the  name ;  but  he  said  it  didn't  signify,  for 
he  didn't  think  you  would  know  it.  He  told 
me  to  mention  that  his  business  was  very 
particular." 

"  I  suppose  we  had  better  see  him,"  said 
Miss  Thorne,  doubtfully. 

"Oh!  by  all  means,"  cordially  assented 
Kathleen,  to  whom  indeed  any  interruption 
was  welcome.  "Pray  show  him  up  stairs 
directly." 

Mrs.  Ricketts  withdrew,  and  in  another 
minute  returned  to  usher  in  the  visitor,  —  a 
little,  elderly  man  as  she  had  said,  with  a 
dry,  withered  face  and  thin,  shrunken  limbs, 
but  looking  withal  very  tough  and  wiry, 
and  as  trim  and  neat  and  clean-shaven  as 
though  he  had  just  stepped  out  of  a  band- 
box. 

"lam  sorry  to  trouble  you,  ladies,"  he 
began,  as  he  took  the  chair  which  Kathleen 


went  forward  to  set  for  him,  "  but  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  have  called  on  business  of  a 
very  pressing  nature." 

He  paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  and 
the  ladies  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  but  not 
with  any  particular  curiosity.  They  took 
for  granted  that  he  had  probably  come  to 
solicit  subscriptions  for  some  charity. 
What  was  then  their  surprise  when  he  went 
on:  — 

"  The  fact  is,  I  have  called  to  ask  if  you 
have  any  idea  where  Mr.  George  Williams 
is  just  now."  .  ' 

Both  Kathleen  and  her  aunt  were  too 
much  astonished  to  make  any  reply  for  the 
moment  and  there  was  a  short  silence, 
during  which  the  visitor  sat  scrutinizing 
first  one  and  then  the  other  with  a  pair  of 
watchful  gray  eyes.  At  length  Kathleen 
collected  herself  sufficiently  to  answer,  — 
with  some  haughtiness  in  spite  of  her  sur- 
prise, for  she  noticed  the  scrutiny  and  re- 
sented it  :  — 

"  Certainly  we  know  where  Mr.  George 
Williams  is  just  now.  He  is  in  London,  en- 
gaged at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Kumney  & 
llumney,  in  King  William  Street,  where  any 
communication  will  always  find  him." 

But  the  stranger  was  not  at  all  discomfited, 
and  replied,  gravely :  — 

"You  will  excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  am 
connected  with  the  office  myself,  —  am  head- 
clerk  in  fact,  —  and  Mr.  Williams  has  not 
been  heard  of  from  the  time  he  went  away 
for  his  holiday." 

"  Not  heard  of!  "  cried  Kathleen,  in  utter 
amazement. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  not,"  answered  Mr. 
Finney,  —  for  it  was  indeed  no  other  than 
that  gentleman.  "  Not  up  to  yesterday 
evening  at  least,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Runiney 
for  final  instructions  before  starting." 

Kathleen  and  her  aunt  looked  at  one 
another,  absolutely  dumfounded  with  sur- 
prise. There  was  a  long  pause,  broken  at 
last  by  Miss  Thorne. 

"  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  circumstance. 
All  I  know  is,  the  young  man  went  away 
some  days  ago,  and  I  never  doubted  but 
that  he  had  been  at  his  office  ever  since. 
And  if  you  will  go  to  Northington  Park, 
I  am  sure  they  will  tell  you  the  same 
thing." 

"  I  know  that,  for  I  have  just  been  there," 
said  Mr.  Finney,  despondingly.  "  In  fact  it 
was  in  order  to  inquire  at  Northington  Park, 
where  we  knew  he  had  been  visiting,  that  I 
came  down  to  this  part  of  the  country  at 
all.  But  they  didn't  seem  able  to  tell  me 
much,  and  when  the  servants  mentioned 
that  there  were  some  ladies  here  who  might 
happen  to  know  something  more,  I  thought 
I  would  just  take  the  liberty  of  troubling 
you.  You  have  not  an  idea  where  he  is 
likely  to  be,  then  ?  " 

"  Unless  perhaps  he  is  at  his  lodgings," 
suggested  Kathleen,  faintly.  "21  St.  An- 
drew's Street,  Islington,  I  think,  is  the 
address." 

Mr.  Finney  shook  his  head. 

"That  was  the  first  place  we  tried,  of 
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course.  But  they  can  tell  us  nothing  there 
either,  —  only  that  his  landlady  expected 
him  back  on  the  30th,  and  that  he  never 
came." 

Kathleen  did  not  speak  for  a  while.  She 
had  grown  very  pale,  and  there  was  a  look 
of  dismay,  almost  of  terror,  on  her  face. 
She  had  found  out  long  ago  that  George 
was  not  the  object  of  her  love,  but  to  hear 
of  his  being  thus  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
missing  was  a  great  shock  to  her.  She 
thought  of  what  might  have  happened  to 
him,  how  he  might  have  been  seized  with 
illness  on  the  way  to  London,  and  perhaps 
have  breathed  his  last  among  strangers ;  or, 
more  fearful  still,  how  possibly  despair  at 
the  discovery  of  his  real  birth,  intensified 
perhaps  by  the  involuntary  yet  marked 
coldness  of  her  manner  at  their  last  inter- 
view, might  have  hurried  him  on  to  the 
commission  of  some  rash  act  of  self-de- 
struction. It  was  very  terrible,  —  all  the 
more  terrible  because  she  knew  that  her 
feelings  toward  him  were  not  such  as  he  had 
a  right  to  expect  that  they  should  be. 

"  Something  must  have  happened,"  she 
said  at  last  in  trembling  accents,  —  "  some- 
thing very  dreadful.  He  is  ill,  I  am  afraid, 
—  Oh,  he  must  be  very,  very  ill." 

Mr.  Finney's  shrewd  gray  eyes  were  turned 
on  her  more  keenly  and  scrutiniziugly  than 
ever.  But  her  alarm  and  distress  were  so 
evidently  real  that  a  single  glance  sufficed 
to  disarm  whatever  suspicion  he  might  have 
entertained,  and  he  felt  himself  justified  in 
saying  what  he  could  to  relieve  her  anx- 
iety. 

"  I  don't  think  there's  much  to  be  afraid 
of  on  the  score  of  health,  ma'am,"  he  said, 
dryly. 

Her  ear  was  struck  by  a  certain  tone  of 
significance  in  his  voice. 

"  What  do  you  mean?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing up  quickly. 

"  I  mean  that  I  think  there's  quite  another 
reason  for  the  young  man  wishing  to  make 
himself  scarce,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Finney, 
still  in  the  same  dry  accents.  :'  I'm  sorry 
to  have  to  mention  it,  ladies,  as  I  see  you 
take  an  interest  in  him,  but  you  must  know 
some  day,  and  it's  as  well  now  as  after- 
ward. The  fact  is,  he  has  been  embezzling 
money  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds." 

Kathleen  drew  a  short,  convulsive  breath, 
but  said  nothing.  She  could  not  have  said 
any  thing  had  her  life  depended  on  it. 

"I'm  afraid  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it,"  went  on  Mr.  Finney,  sol- 
emnly. "We  sent  him  to  Staplesborough 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  receive  a  payment  due 
to  us  of  three  hundred  pounds,  and  when  he 
came  back  he  represented  that  fifty  pounds 
only  had  been  paid,  with  a  promise  of  the 
rest  shortly.  We  arranged  to  wait  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  but  we  heard  nothing  of 
it,  and  on  the  first  of  August  I  wrote  to  the 
party  that  owed  the  money  to  demand  im- 
mediate payment.  And  yesterday  morning, 
ladies,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  had  a  letter 
back  to  inform  us  that  the  three  hundred 
pounds  were  paid  in  full  weeks  ago  to  our 


clerk,  Mr.  Williams,  and  a  receipt  given  in 
his  own  hand.  So  I  took  out  a  warrant  at 
once,  and  got  a  police  officer  to  come  with 
me,  and  we  have  been  hunting  about  high 
and  low  ever  since,  and  shall  hunt  about 
till  we  find  him,  too,  for  the  case  is  one  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  society  to  make  an  example 
of  at  any  cost  of  inconvenience." 

With  these  last  words  —  delivered  with  a 
touch  of  vindictive  emphasis,  for  the  little 
man  was  warming  up  with  his  subject,  and 
professional  zeal  had  betrayed  him  into  a 
momentary  forgetfulness  of  the  feelings  of 
his  hearers  —  Mr.  Finney  pursed  up  his 
mouth,  and  looked  round  the  room  as  though 
challenging  contradiction. 

But  the  challenge,  if  one  was  intended, 
passed  unheeded,  both  ladies  being  still 
under  the  influence  of  a  surprise  which  ren- 
dered them  absolutely  tongue-tied.  For 
the  rest,  the  effect  of  their  surprise  mani- 
fested itself  in  very  different  ways.  Miss 
Thorne  sat  staring  at  the  speaker  as  though 
almost  paralyzed  by  his  tidings,  as  indeed 
she  was,  while  Kathleen  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  apparently  endeavoring  to  es- 
cape observation.  Mr.  Finney  thought  she 
was  crying. 

But  Kathleen  was  not  crying.  Indeed, 
perhaps  if  she  had  been  crying,  she  would 
not  have  felt  the  same  desire  for  conceal- 
ment. She  was  surprised,  she  was  horrified, 
but  she  was  not  crying,  she  did  not  even 
feel  any  inclination  to  cry.  In  spite  of  all 
her  surprise  and  horror,  the  predominant 
feeling  in  her  mind  was  one  not  of  pain,  but 
of  recovered  freedom.  She  was  free  again, 
released  from  her  bonds  not  by  her  own 
doing,  but  by  that  of  her  betrothed,  who 
had  committed  an  act  which  exonerated  her 
from  all  obligation  toward  him ;  and  through 
all  the  tempest  of  her  feelings  she  could  not 
help  being  more  impressed  with  this  great 
fact  of  her  liberation  than  with  any  thing 
else. 

Mr.  Finney  saw  that  his  news  had  been 
even  more  startling  to  his  auditors  than  he 
had  anticipated,  and  understood  that  it 
would  be  in  better  taste  to  leave  them  to 
themselves. 

"Well,  ladies,  I  won't  detain  you  any 
longer,"  he  said,  rising.  "I  am  sorry  you 
are  not  able  to  give  me  the  information  I 
wanted,  but  of  course  it  can't  be  helped, 
and  I  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kind  attention.  I  wish  you  a  very 
good-morning." 

Whereupon  he  bowed  to  Miss  Thorne 
and  left  the  room,  and  presently  Kathleen, 
still  standing  at  the  window,  saw  him  join 
a  man  in  plain  clothes  but  of  rather  official- 
looking  demeanor,  who  had  been  loitering 
near  the  garden  gate,  and  in  company  with 
this  personage  walk  slowly  off,  neither  of 
the  two  having  apparently  any  settled  pur- 
pose of  what  to  do  next. 

She  was  still  dreamily  looking  after  them 
when  she  was  recalled  to  herself  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Miss  Thorne,  who  by  this 
time  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the 
first  bewilderment  of  surprise  to  seek  relief 
in  words  for  her  pent-up  feelings. 
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"My  poor,  dear  child!  Was  there  ever 
such  a  thing  known?  To  think  what  you 
were  going  to  do !  and  you  would  insist  on 
doing  it,  you  know,  Kathleen, — would  have 
done  it,  I  believe,  if  this  had  not  happened, 
or  rather  if  we  had  not  chanced  to  find  it 
out  in  time.  Oh !  I  could  almost  faint  away 
when  I  think  of  it.  What  an  escape  you 
have  had !  —  a  miraculous  escape  I  may  call 
it  really.  Ah!  my  dear,  how  thankful  to 
Providence  you  ought  to  be !  " 

"  And  I  am,  I  am ! "  cried  Kathleen,  in  a 
stifled  voice,  while  she  rushed  up  to  throw 
her  arms  round  her  aunt's  neck  —  "  so 
thankful,  oh !  so  thankful !  Ah !  auntie,  dear 
auntie,  if  you  only  knew  —  " 

She  paused,  choked  with  emotion,  and, 
letting  her  head  fall  on  Miss  Thome's 
shoulder,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Only 
the  tears  were  not  tears  of  sorrow  as  might 
have  been  imagined,  but  of  joy,  —  fervent, 
grateful  joy. 

"My  own  pet! "  said  Miss  Thorne,  sooth- 
ingly, hardly  knowing  whether  to  be  most 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  Kathleen's  sup- 
posed grief,  or  pleased  to  find  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief  so  amenable  to  reason. 
"  My  own  brave,  sensible  pet !  It  must  be 
very  hard  to  bear,  I  know,  but  you  will 
learn  to  forget  him  some  day,  and  then  you 
will  see  that  it  has  all  been  for  the  best." 

Kathleen  remained  silent  for  some  mo- 
ments. She  had  scarcely  known  how  happy 
she  was  until  she  heard  her  aunt  thus  su- 
perfluously endeavor  to  console  her,  and 
now,  realizing  her  feelings  for  the  first  time, 
she  was  shocked  at  herself  for  the  exube- 
rance of  her  gladness.  What !  was  it  pos- 
sible she  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  rejoice 
because  the  man  who  loved  her,  who  had 
been  willing  to  put  his  life  in  danger  to 
save  hers,  had  committed  a  crime  of  so 
fearful  a  dye,  a  crime  which  placed  him 
under  the  ban  of  justice  and  blighted  all 
his  future  prospects?  It  was  dreadful  to 
think  of  being  so  hard-hearted,  and  yet  she 
could  not  help  it ;  she  could  not  force  her- 
self to  be  sorry  when  she  was  in  truth  glad. 
One  thing,  however,  she  could  do  and  would 
do,  and  that  was  still  to  befriend  the  poor 
youth  to  the  utmost  of  her  power ;  to  lighten 
as  far  as  might  be  the  consequences  of  that 
transgression  over  which  she  could  not 
bring  herself  to  mourn.  Poor  George !  she 
could  not  but  be  glad  of  her  release,  even 
though  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his  guilt 
and  suffering,  but  at  least  she  would  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  avert  from  his  head 
public  punishment  and  disgrace. 

"Aunt,"  she  said,  at  last,  looking  up  and 
drying  her  eyes,  "  we  must  go  to  London 
instantly." 

"To  London!"  repeated  Miss  Thorne, 
aghast.  "My  dear  child,  what  can  you 
possibly  want  to  do  in  London  ?  " 

"  To  see  Mr.  Rumney,  aunt,  and  beg  him 
for  mercy.  I  am  afraid  they  are  inclined  to 
be  very  severe,  and,  oh,  it  would  be  so 
dreadful!  But  surely  when  they  hear  that 
I  am  ready  to  pay  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  or  any  thing  they  want—  Oh, 
come,  aunt,  let  us  make  haste." 


"Kathleen!"  cried  Miss  Thorne,  in  ter- 
ror, for  she  hardly  knew  to  what  lengths 
her  niece's  eccentricity  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing her;  "you  would  never  forgive  him 
after  this,  surely?" 

"Forgive  him,  aunt!  Ah!  poor  crea- 
ture —  " 

"  You  would  never  marry  him,  I  mean ! " 
almost  shrieked  Miss  Thorne. 

"Aunt!"  exclaimed  Kathleen,  with  a 
shudder.  "How  can  you  speak  of  such  a 
thing?  I  would  sooner  die  first." 

"  Dear  child !  "  murmured  Miss  Thorne, 
squeezing  her  niece's  hand  rapturously. 
For  the  first  time  for  many  months  she  was 
able  to  breathe  quite  freely. 

Kathleen  hastened  to  change  the  subject. 
She  was  no  less  delighted  than  her  aunt,  — 
so  much  delighted  that  she  would  not  have 
had  her  delight  suspected  for  all  the  world. 

"But,  aunt,  we  must  go  to  London  at 
once.  Oh,  pray  let  us  lose  no  time." 

As  may  be  supposed,  Miss  Thorne  did  not 
relish  the  idea  of  taking  so  long  a  journey 
at  a  moment's  notice.  But  she  did  not  re- 
fuse, partly  because  she  knew  that  refusal 
would  be  of  no  use,  partly  because  she  was 
too  well  pleased  with  Kathleen's  emphatic 
renunciation  of  George  Williams  as  a  lover 
to  be  in  the  mood  for  refusing  any  thing. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  if  you  will  just  give 
me  a  little  time  to  get  a  few  things  togeth- 
er. Though  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  a 
very  unnecessary  proceeding,  but  still  if  it 
is  to  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  —  For  of 
course  I  am  well  aware,  Kathleen,  dear, 
what  a  dreadful  trial  this  must  be,  and  I 
hope  you  understand  that  I  sympathize  with 
you  very,  very  much." 

Kathleen  winced  and  said  nothing.  It  was 
very  kind  of  her  aunt  to  try  to  comfort  her, 
but  she  knew,  and  was  ashamed  of  know- 
ing, that  she  had  never  stood  less  in  need 
of  comfort  in  her  life. 


CHAPTER   LIII. 

IX  THE  HOUR  OP  NEED. 

WITH  all  the  speed  they  could  make,  Kath- 
leen and  her  aunt  did  not  arrive  in  London 
till  so  late  an  hour  that  it  was  obviously  out 
of  the  question  for  that  day  to  seek  the  de- 
sired interview  with  George's  employer.  But 
they  were  stirring  very  early  next  morning, 
and  the  office  in  King  William  Street  had 
been  only  a  short  while  opened  when  they 
presented  themselves,  asking  to  see  Mr. 
Rumney. 

That  gentleman  was  as  usual  at  his  post, 
and  soon  Kathleen,  timidly  following  in  her 
aunt's  wake,  found  herself  ushered  into  the 
mysterious  inner  sanctuary  which  had  been 
wont  to  appear  so  awful  in  George's  eyes, 
and  which  now  indeed  seemed  hardly  less 
so  in  hers. 

Mr.  Rumney's  reception  of  his  visitors 
was  not  calculated  to  diminish  her  terrors, 
and  this  though  it  was  intended  to  be  very 
courteous.  On  Miss  Thome's  introducing 
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herself  as  the  sister  of  his  friend  Mr.  Thome, 
and  the  young  lady  who  accompanied  her 
as  her  niece,  he  bowed  low  and  made  a  po- 
lite inquiry  after  Mr.  Thorrie's  health;  but 
the  bow  was  so  formal,  and  the  inquiry  so 
solemn  and  frigid,  that  Kathleen  felt  as 
though  she  had  to  do  with  a  piece  of  office 
machinery  rather  than  a  man. 

Still,  however  unimpressionable  Mr. 
Rumney  looked,  an  attempt  at  impressing 
him  must  at  least  be  made,  and  Kathleen 
turned  an  imploring  glance  toward  her  aunt, 
mutely  entreating  her  to  open  the  subject 
of  their  visit.  It  was  not  a  very  pleasant 
or  easy  subject  to  open,  and  probably  Miss 
Thorne  would  have  preferred  to  fence  it  off 
a  little  longer  if  she  had  known  how ;  but 
Mr.  Rumney  was  so  manifestly  waiting  in 
austere  curiosity  to  learn  what  such  un- 
wonted visitors  wanted  with  him  that  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  come  to  the  point  at 
once. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  us  sad  tres- 
passers ;  I  know  how  valuable  your  time  is. 
But  the  fact  is,  my  niece  and  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  calling  to  say  a  few  words 
about  this  unfortunate  young  man,  George 
Williams." 

Mr.  Rumney  frowned  impatiently. 

"  I  have  had  quite  enough  of  George  Wil- 
liams. I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  more 
about  him." 

The  words  were  uttered  at  once  so  dryly 
and  so  sternly  that  poor  Miss  Thorne  was 
quite  extinguished,  and  even  Kathleen  felt 
herself  losing  hope. 

"Ah!  pray,  —  "  she  began,  pleadingly. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  any  thing  more 
about  him,"  repeated  Mr.  Rumney,  in  the 
same  tones.  "  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  not  to  be  remind- 
ed of  it  again." 

He  spoke  so  decisively  that  it  seemed  to 
Kathleen  that  he  was  pronouncing  an  ir- 
revocable doom,  but  she  still  sought  to 
struggle  against  it. 

"  A  conclusion,  Mr.  Rumney !  Ah !  do  not 
say  that.  It  is  not  too  late  yet ;  it  is  never 
too  late  to  be  merciful.  And  if  you  will 
only  be  merciful  this  time,  you  will  never 
repent  it,  and  you  will  earn  a  blessing  —  " 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  already  come  to  a  con- 
clusion," rather  hastily  interrupted  Mr. 
Rumney,  —  drawing  his  papers  toward  him 
the  while,  and  taking  a  large  penful  of  ink, 
as  though  his  time  were  so  valuable  that  he 
must  make  the  most  of  it  even  while  he 
talked.  "  And  I  wish  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  will  never  again  be  guilty  of 
such  weakness  under  any  pretense  whatso- 
ever. It  is  my  opinion  that  in  all  cases, 
and  in  commercial  cases  more  especially,  a 
criminal  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
full  legal  penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  in  mak- 
ing an  exception  in  the  present  instance  I 
consider  that  I  have  not  done  what  my  duty 
to  society  required  of  me." 

These  enigmatical  words,  delivered  with 
a  starched  severity  of  manner  that  rendered 
them  more  enigmatical  still,  made  Kathleen 
look  at  the  speaker  in  a  state  of  supreme 
perplexity  in  which  hope  and  fear  struggled 


for  mastery.  What  conclusion  did  he  mean 
to  imply  that  he  had  come  to  ?  She  found 
his  eyes  cast  down  with  great  rigidity  of 
expression  on  the  papers  among  which  he 
was  still  fumbling,  and  her  fear  got  the  up- 
per hand.  But  presently  she  thought  she 
saw  that  he  was  manipulating  his  papers 
with  an  unnecessary  amount  of  fuss  and 
clumsiness,  and  her  hope  grew  strong  again. 

"O  Mr.  Rumney,  is  it  possible  that  — 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  really  any 
idea  of  forgiving  him?  " 

By  this  time  Mr.  Rumney  seemed  to  have 
found  the  particular  document  he  was  in 
search  of,  and  was  making  an  entry  in  the 
margin  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity.  He 
answered  Kathleen's  question  without  look- 
ing up  from  his  task,  in  tones  as  grim  and 
cold  as  though  he  had  been  an  autocrat  or- 
dering out  somebody  for  execution. 

"  I  suppose  so.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
ever  been  guilty  of  such  misplaced  leniency, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  the  last,  —  you  must 
understand  that.  But  a  young  woman  came 
about  it  yesterday,  making  a  great  scene, 
and  I  have  an  extreme  aversion  to  scenes." 

"  A  young  woman !  "  echoed  Kathleen,  her 
surprise  prevailing  over  her  gratitude.  "  I 
did  not  think  he  knew  anybody  in  London. 
Who  can  it  have  been  ?  " 

"  Some  relation,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr. 
Rumney,  frigidly.  "Her  name  was  Alice 
Williams." 

Kathleen  recognized  the  name  at  once. 

"Alice  Williams  1  Oh,  yes!  that  is  his 
sister,  —  his  adopted  sister,  at  least.  And 
so  she  has  really  been  here,  and  you  have 
really  consented  —  " 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing  more 
about  it,"  said  Mr.  Rumney,  shifting  unea- 
sily on  his  chair,  but  still  with  his  eyes 
steadfastly  bent  on  his  writing. 

To  be  thus  virtually  assured  of  George's 
safety  from  criminal  prosecution  was  a  great- 
er relief  to  Kathleen  than  she  could  well 
have  expressed,  and  for  a  few  seconds  she 
remained  mute  with  inward  thankfulness. 
Presently,  however,  curiosity  impelled  her 
to  speak  again. 

"Alice  Williams!  But  I  hardly  under- 
stand. How  did  she  come  to  know  —  He 
went  to  take  refuge  with  his  family  at 
Stornmouth,  then,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  about  his  family  at 
Stornmouth,"  replied  Mr.  Rumney,  stiffly, 
while  he  carefully  painted  up  a  word  that 
did  not  seem  sufficiently  legible.  "All  I 
know  is  that  this  young  woman  and  her  par- 
ents were  staying  in  town,  and  the  landlady 
in  St.  Andrew's  Street,  happening  to  have 
their  address,  took  it  into  her  head  to  send 
and  tell  them  that  their  friend  was  being  in- 
quired for,  and  to  ask  if  they  had  heard  any 
thing  about  him.  And  this  brought  the  young 
woman  here  yesterday  morning,  begging 
and  praying,  and  altogether  causing  so 
much  inconvenience  that  I  was  indolent 
enough  to  let  her  have  what  she  wanted  by 
way  of  saving  trouble." 

Here  Mr.  Rumney  inclined  his  head  on 
one  side  with  an  air  of  supercilious  languor, 
which,  however,  failed  to  impress  Kathleen 
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so  much  as  perhaps  he  expected  that  it 
would.  For,  as  he  spoke  of  Alice's  entrea- 
ties, she  had  noticed  a  certain  intonation  in 
his  voice  which  suggested  to  her  that  there 
had  been  a  more  creditable  motive  for  his 
forbearance  than  mere  indolence. 

"You  are  very,  very  kind,  Mr.  Rumney," 
she  said,  fervently. 

"  I  should  prefer  to  drop  the  subject,if 
you  please,"  he  answered,  with  the  same 
chilling  severity  as  before. 

"Very  well,"  said  Kathleen,  timidly. 
"  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  —  there  is  just  one 
thing  more  I  must  mention.  About  the 
money,  —the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
you  know,  —you  must  allow  me  to  under- 
take—" 

"  The  money  is  paid,  if  that  is  what  you 
are  going  to  speak  about,"  put  in  Mr.  Rum- 
ney. 

"Paid!"  ejaculated  Kathleen.  "And 
who  has  paid  it,  then?  " 

"  The  young  woman." 

"  Alice  Williams ! " 

"  Yes,  Alice  Williams.  It  seems  she  has 
had  a  small  legacy  left  her  lately,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  uses  she  has  thought  proper  to 
put  it  to." 

Kathleen  was  silent  with  surprise  and 
emotion.  The  conduct  of  Alice  seemed  to 
her  so  beautiful,  so  self-sacrificing,  in  a 
word  so  sisterly,  that  it  touched  her  almost 
to  tears. 

Mr.  Rumney  was  silent  for  a  little  while 
likewise,  then,  blowing  his  nose  rather 
noisily,  bent  once  more  over  his  work,  and 
said  in  severely  apologetic  tones :  — 

"I  desire  it  to  be  quite  understood  that 
any  application  of  a  similar  nature  which 
may  ever  be  made  to  me  again  concerning 
anybody  who  has  been  in  my  employment  will 
be  summarily  rejected.  And  I  think  I  may 
say  I  should  not  have  done  what  I  have 
done  in  this  case  but  for  the  exceptional 
circumstances  attending  it,  —  of  the  young 
man's  illness,  I  mean.  It  is  not  because  I 
have  chosen  to  be  indulgent  to  a  person 
lying  at  the  point  of  death  —  " 

"What!"  cried  Kathleen,  seized  with 
new  alarm,  "is  he  ill?  Oh!  what  do  you 
mean?  Have  you  heard  any  thing  about 
him  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  composed  answer. 
"  I  had  news  of  him  yesterday  morning. 
He  is  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Brentworth." 

"At  Brentworth!  How  has  it  hap- 
pened —  " 

Mr.  Rumney  looked  up  from  his  work 
with  an  air  of  serene  resignation,  and,  tak- 
ing a  letter  from  a  pigeon-hole  in  his  desk, 
pushed  it  across  the  table  to  Kathleen. 

"  I  received  this  yesterday  morning  just 
before  the  young  woman's  visit.  You  can 
read  it  if  you  like ;  and  then  you  will  know 
as  much  about  the  matter  as  I  do  myself." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Rumney,  with 
the  same  air  of  serene  resignation  as  be- 
fore, made  another  attempt  to  concentrate 
himself  on  his  work,  leaving  Kathleen  to 
tear  open  the  letter  with  fingers  that  trem- 
bled with  anxiety  and  impatience.  She 
found  its  contents  as  follows  :  — 


"  Plough  Inn,  Junction  Road, 
"  Brentworth. 

"MESSRS.  RUMNEY  &  RUMNEY:  — Gentlemen,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  inform  you 
that  a  young  gentleman,  name  unknown,  stopped  at 
my  house  as  above  for  refreshment  on  the  evening 
of  the  31st  ult.,  when  he  was  taken  with  such  a 
violent  attack  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed  further, 
and  has  been  on  his  back  ever  since,  receiving  every 
attention,  but  not  likely  to  recover.  The  doctor  says 
it  is  a  severe  case  of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  He 
is  wandering  very  much,  and  quite  unable  to  give  any 
account  of  himself,  for  which  reason,  however  de- 
sirable that  his  friends  and  relations  should  be  com- 
municated with,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
The  motive  for  troubling  you  at  present  is  that  we 
have  found  in  his  pocket-book  a  letter  (enclosing  tail- 
or's bill)  addressed  to  a  Mr.  George  Williams  at  your 
establishment,  and  it  has  occurred  that  perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.  If  he  has 
any  friends  who  care  about  him  they  had  better  come 
to  see  him  at  once,  as  it  may  be  the  last  opportunity, 
if  indeed  not  already  too  late  by  the  time  you  re- 
ceive this.  Should  you  know  where  to  communicate 
with  them,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  mention  that 
every  attention  is  being  paid  and  no  expense  spared, 
though  of  course  very  heavy.  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
object  to  a  liberal  refundment.  I  forgot  to  say  that  a 
large  sum  in  bank-notes  was  also  found  on  him, 
which  is  being  taken  care  of.  It  is  very  fortunate  he 
came  to  my  house,  as  there  are  some  other  parties 
whose  names  I  could  mention  in  the  same  line  of 
business  who  I  am  afraid  could  not  have  been  equally 
depended  on. 

"  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a  card,  and  remain, 


gentlemen, 


Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  RICHARD  TWAMLEY.' 


Looking  very  pale,  Kathleen  ran  her  eyes 
over  this  letter,  then,  when  she  had  finished, 
handed  it  to  Miss  Thome,  saying :  — 

"Aunt,  we  must  go  to  Brentworth  di- 
rectly. We  cannot  let  him  die  all  alone 
among  strangers." 

"  To  Brentworth ! "  faltered  Miss  Thorne, 
in  dismay. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Rumney,  raising  his 
head  slightly  from  his  desk,  interposed  in 
his  dry,  matter-of-fact  tones  :  — 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourselves ;  he  is 
already  in  excellent  hands.  The  young 
woman  has  gone  to  take  care  of  him." 

"  Indeed !  "  exclaimed  Kathleen,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  directly  she  saw  that  letter  she 
was  bent  on  going  to  him  instantly.  She 
must  have  been  at  Brentworth  ever  since 
last  night,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  she 
will  cure  him  if  anybody  can." 

It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Rumney  had 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Alice  Wil- 
liams, though  it  was  not  in  his  character  to 
say  so  in  as  many  words. 

Kathleen  did  not  answer ;  she  was  wholly 
engrossed  in  admiration  for  the  strength 
and  tenderness  of  the  tie  that  united  this 
sister  to  this  brother.  And  to  think  that  it 
was  not  even  a  natural  tie,  but  only  one 
hallowed  by  usage  and  early  association! 
Surely  under  such  circumstances  such  an 
instance  of  family  affection  was  as  rare  as  it 
was  beautiful. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Rumney  had  resumed  his 
writing  with  so  manifest  a  desire  to  dis- 
courage further  conversation  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  take  the  hint.  So  pres- 
ently Miss  Thorne  made  an  apology  —  very 
graciously  received  —  for  having  trespassed 
so  long  upon  his  time,  and,  with  a  polite 
leave-taking  on  both  sides,  the  ladies  with- 
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drew,  and  Mr.  Rumney  was  left  to  himself, 
to  forget  the  disagreeable  subject  of  George 
Williams  as  soon  as  might  be. 

Miss  Thome  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  forget  it  too,  but  Kathleen  would  not  let 
her. 

"  Aunt,"  she  began,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone  again,  "  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  so 
much  trouble,  but  we  really  must  go  to 
Brentworth.  I  cannot  rest  till  I  hear  how 
that  poor  creature  is  going  on.  He  must 
be  dreadfully  ill,  evidently.  And  oh,  only 
think  if  he  were  to  die !  " 

The  idea  of  George's  death  was  indeed 
very  terrible  to  her.  She  thought  of  the 
joy  which  she  had  felt  in  being  set  free 
from  him  even  at  the  cost  of  his  guilt  and 
infamy,  of  the  joy  that  she  could  not  help 
feeling  still,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  if  he 
were  to  die  she  could  never  forgive  her- 
self. 

"I  cannot  be  happy  till  I  know  how  he 
is,"  she  replied  to  her  aunt's  expostulations. 
"You  must  not  say  we  can  do  no  good; 
there  is  no  knowing  how  it  might  comfort 
him  even  at  the  last  to  hear  that  we  have 
not  quite  lost  all  interest  in  his  fate.  And 
O  aunt !  when  others  have  been  so  good  to 
him,  when  that  girl  who  is  only  his  adopted 
sister  has  gone  through  fire  and  water  for 
him  almost,  —  only  fancy  what  he  could 
think  of  us  if  we  were  to  let  him  die  and 
not  so  much  as  inquire  after  him.  We  must 
go,  aunt,  we  really  must." 

Miss  Thorne  still  attempted  a  feeble  re- 
sistance, but  it  was  of  no  use.  As  usual, 
the  stronger  will  prevailed,  and  shortly 
afterward  aunt  and  niece  found  themselves 
whirling  along  the  same  road,  with  its  land- 
marks of  village  churches  and  country- 
houses  and  rustic  railway-stations,  along 
which  they  had  whirled  yesterday  on  their 
way  to  London. 

The  journey  was  not  very  cheerful.  Miss 
Thorne,  worn  out  with  so  much  unaccus- 
tomed exertion,  was  dozing  in  a  corner  of 
the  carriage  almost  all  the  time,  so  that 
Kathleen  had  nothing  to  distract  her  from 
her  own  meditations,  which  for  the  most 
part  were  dreary  enough.  Was  George  to 
live  or  die  ?  —  that  was  the  great  question 
which  she  sat  pondering,  and  it  was  a  very 
painful  one.  Ah !  if  to  die,  how  tragic  a 
termination  of  the  burlesque  romance  of 
which  in  her  sentimental  folly  she  had  made 
him  the  hero!  But,  pray  Heaven  that  he 
might  not  die,  pray  Heaven  that  the  loving 
care  of  that  devoted  sister  might  have 
already  saved  him !  What  a  beautiful  thing 
was  a  sister's  love,  to  be  sure !  It  was 
really  very  strange  that  poets,  who  had  so 
glorified  other  kinds  of  affection,  had  not 
done  more  justice  to  this. 

With  these  and  similar  reflections  still 
passing  through  her  head,  she  found  her- 
self at  last  approaching  her  journey's  end. 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  resolving  those 
doubts  as  to  poor  George's  condition  which 
had  so  tormented  her,  she  became  more  and 
more  anxious,  and  when  finally  Brentworth 
station  was  reached,  she  alighted  in  a  per- 
fect fever  of  nervousness  and  impatience. 


In  a  very  few  minutes  more,  she  was 
standing  with  her  aunt  in  the  little  old- 
fashioned  passage  of  the  Plough  Inn,  ask- 
ing after  the  invalid  up  stairs. 

"He's  been  doing  a  little  better  since 
yesterday  evening,"  they  were  told  by  the 
landlady,  a  stout,  cosy-looking  woman  who 
came  out  of  her  little  private  room  at  the 
back  on  overhearing  their  inquiries.  "  Very 
bad  he  is  still,  you  know,  but  not  quite  so 
bad  as  he  has  been.  He  was  bad  up  to 
yesterday,  to  be  sure;  it's  not  to  be  be- 
lieved how  bad  he  was,  or  the  deal  of  nurs- 
ing he  took.  As  I  say  to  Miss  Williams,  — 
that's  the  young  lady  who  came  down  yes- 
terday evening  to  take  care  of  him,  you 
know,  —  she  nor  nobody  can't  tell  what 
we've  had  to  do  with  him,  because,  do  you 
see,  it  was  just  after  she  came  that  he 
seemed  to  take  the  turn.  But  of  course  we 
are  only  too  thankful  to  have  been  of  use ; 
and,  as  I  tell  my  husband,  it  will  be  a  sweet 
thought  to  us  hereafter  to  have  saved  a 
poor  fellow-creature's  life  that  we  knew 
nothing  about  nor  ever  expected  to  be  re- 
warded for.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  really  is 
saved,  poor  young  gentleman,  for  he  is  not 
by  no  means  to  be  called  out  of  danger  yet. 
It  was  only  this  afternoon  the  doctor  said 
he  might  drop  off  from  nothing  but  weak- 
ness." 

Kathleen  had  been  infinitely  relieved  at 
first,  but  this  conclusion  renewed  her 
fears. 

"Can  I  see  Miss  Williams?"  she  asked, 
anxiously.  "  I  should  like  to  hear  what  she 
thinks." 

"  Certainly,  miss,"  said  the  landlady. 
"Jane,"  she  called  out,  and  a  very  youthful 
and  raw-looking  chambermaid  came  for- 
ward at  the  summons,  —  "  run  up  stairs  and 
tell  Miss  Williams  there  are  some  ladies 
down  here  who  would  like  to  speak  to 
her." 

"  Oh,  but  I  will  not  give  her  the  trouble 
of  coming  down!"  said  Kathleen,  quickly, 
and,  leaving  Miss  Thorne  to  rest  in  the 
landlady's  parlor,  she  followed  her  guide  up 
stairs. 

They  went  up  two  or  three  flights,  stop- 
ping at  last  at  a  door  on  the  top  landing,  at 
which  the  girl  tapped  gently,  while  Kath- 
leen, with  a  beating  heart,  waited  a  few 
paces  behind,  in  momentary  expectation  of 
seeing  Alice  come  out.  But  Alice  did  not 
appear,  and,  after  a  few  moments  spent  in 
waiting,  the  tap  was  repeated.  Still  there 
was  no  answer,  and,  after  another  short 
interval  of  waiting,  the  girl  opened  the  door 
softly  and  looked  in.  Through  the  half- 
open  door  came  the  babbling,  confused  mur- 
mur of  a  voice  which  Kathleen  recognized, 
but  which  seemed  to  her  so  changed  that  as 
she  recognized  it  she  almost  shuddered, 

"He's  a-talking  to  himself  again,  poor 
dear,"  whispered  the  girl,  solemnly,  to  Kath- 
leen, and  then  stared  once  more  into  the 
room  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  curiosity. 

With  a  pale  face  and  trembling  limbs, 
Kathleen  pressed  forward  toward  the  door, 
and  looked  in  also.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  been  near  any  one  in  delirium, 
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and  she  was  terribly  frightened,  and  yet  she 
felt  under  a  kind  of  fascination  that  im- 
pelled her  to  see  and  hear  all  that  she 
could. 

There  was  not  much  to  be  seen.  A 
darkened  chamber,  with  a  bed  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  and  beside  the  bed  a  slight,  girl- 
ish figure  bending  down  to  smooth  the 
pillows.  Nor  was  there  much  to  be  heard 
either,  —  only  the  same  babbling,  confused 
murmur  as  before,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  words  distinguishable. 

"Very  pleasant  —  the  beautiful  sea  — 
Let  us  walk  down  there  —  that  fresh,  cool 
beach  —  I  and  my  wife  —  Who  was  it  said 
you  were  not  my  wife,  Alice? —  Ah!  but 
you  are  —  you  —  nobody  else  —  you  —  I 
love  you,  Alice,  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  I 
love  you." 

Kathleen  stood  transfixed  on  the  thresh- 
old, hearing  all,  and  at  last  understanding 
all.  Like  a  flash  of  light  the  truth  had  burst 
upon  her.  George  had  been  in  love  with 
Alice,  and  Alice  had  been  in  love  with  George 
and  she,  Kathleen,  had  been  the  interloper 
that  had  come  to  disturb  the  current  of  their 
lives  when  it  was  running  so  smoothly.  He 
had  never  loved  her,  had  only  been  dazzled 
by  her  wealth,  betrayed  by  it  to  desert  his 
old  love,  his  guardian  angel,  his  true  honor 
and  true  happiness.  She  had  thought  to  be 
sacrificing  herself  to  her  generosity  while 
all  the  time  she  had  only  been  sacrificing 
him  to  her  vanity.  Ah!  her  vanity,  —  her 
wretched  vanity,  —  what  ruin  it  had  made ! 

Again  the  voice  from  the  bed  wrent  up, 
this  time  with  a  wailing,  passionate  cry, 
very  painful  to  hear,  wrhile  two  thin,  wasted 
hands  were  stretched  forth  beating  the  air 
convulsively  as  though  in  search  of  some- 
thing. 

"Alice  —  dear  Alice  —  where  are  you  — 
Alice! — Ah!  here  —  I  have  found  her  — 
again  after  all  this  while— dear  Alice  — 
She  will  take  care  of  me  —  they  cannot 
touch  me  now —  Ah!  rest,  rest  —  rest  at 
last  — so  tired  —  cool  green  shade,  soft 
bank  —  Alice." 

The  convulsive  movement  ceased,  the 
murmuring  voice  became  hushed,  and  all 
was  still,  —so  still  that  Kathleen  listened  in 
something  like  terror  until  a  faint  sound  of 
measured  breathing  came  to  relieve  her. 

The  same  momentary  fear  seemed  to  have 
struck  the  watcher  by  the  bedside  also,  for 
at  that  reassuring  sound  she  folded  her 
hands  as  though  in  silent  thankfulness,  and 
looked  fervently  upward.  Then,  having 
glanced  once  more  at  the  sleeper,  she  noise- 
lessly adjusted  the  bed-curtains  and  glided 
away  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh  of  relief. 

In  turning  from  the  bed  she  became  aware 
for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  Kath- 
leen, who  still  was  standing  motionless  in 
the  doorway.  As  the  eyes  of  the  two  met, 
Alice  gave  a  little  start,  —  a  start  of  recog- 
nition as  much  as  of  surprise,  —  and  with 
an  involuntary  shrinking  movement  recoiled 
a  pace  or  two  toward  the  bed. 

For  an  instant  they  continued  looking  at 
each  other  in  silence;  then  Kathleen  ad- 
vanced a  step,  and  still  in  silence  held  forth 


her  hand.  Of  course  Alice  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  respond  to  this  invitation, 
but  she  went  forward  with  almost  the  same 
shrinking  movement  with  which  she  had 
just  before  drawn  back.  And  when  she  put 
out  her  hand  it  was  with  a  stiffness  and 
frigidity  so  different  from  what  might  have 
been  expected  of  her  that  any  one  less  de- 
termined to  be  friendly  than  Kathleen  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  feel  chilled  and  dis- 
couraged. 

But  Kathleen  was  quite  determined,  and 
clasped  the  reluctant  hand  in  hers  with  an 
eager  cordiality  that  ought  to  have  over- 
come its  reluctance  at  once.  And  even  this 
did  not  satisfy  her ;  in  another  moment,  as 
though  yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse, 
she  bent  forward  and  pressed  her  lips  on 
Alice's  cheek,  whispering :  — 

"  Dear  Alice,  forgive  me,  —  I  understand 
now." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

BACK  IN  HARBOR. 

ALICE  herself  did  not  very  well  under- 
stand, however,  and,  surprised  and  half 
alarmed,  remained  strangely  unresponsive, 
even  making  a  little  movement  as  though  to 
withdraw  herself  from  so  unexpected  a 
demonstration.  But  Kathleen  would  not  let 
her  escape,  and,  still  retaining  firm  hold  of 
her  hand,  gently  drew  her  into  a  little  dress- 
ing-room that  opened  out  of  the  sick  cham- 
ber, where  she  might  say  what  she  had  to 
say  without  danger  of  disturbing  the  inva- 
lid. 

"  Yes,  Alice,  I  understand  now,  —  under- 
stand all  the  harm  I  did  you,  and  ask  your 
pardon  humbly.  Ah !  how  vain  I  was,  —  how 
wickedly  vain,!  —  but  I  meant  it  all  well. 
I  thought  he  loved  me,  and  I  could  not  bear 
the  idea  of  making  him  unhappy,  —  when 
he  had  saved  my  life,  you  know.  But  I  see 
now  how  it  was ;  he  loved  you  and  none  but 
you  all  the  time,  and  when  I  thought  I  was 
saving  him  from  breaking  his  heart  I  was 
really  ruining  his  happiness,  and  yours,  and 
—  Oh !  that  horrible  vanity  of  mine,  —  how 
much  it  has  to  answer  for !  Can  you  ever 
forgive  me,  Alice  ?  " 

Alice  began  to  understand  now.  Miss  St. 
Quintin  had  never  really  been  in  love  with 
George,  had  only  made  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing that  George  was  in  love  with  her,  and 
had  encouraged  him  from  motives  of  com- 
passion and  gratitude.  And,  understanding 
this,  Alice's  feelings  toward  Miss  St.  Quin- 
tin underwent  a  sudden  and  complete  revo- 
lution. The  hand  that  had  hitherto  endured 
the  pressure  of  Kathleen's  so  coldly  and  un- 
graciously nestled  itself  further  into  that 
friendly  clasp  as  though  for  sympathy,  the 
downcast  eyes  were  momentarily  raised 
with  a  look  of  tender  apology  and  depreca- 
tion, then  lowered  again  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  rushed  into  them.  Presently  those  tears 
were  no  longer  to  be  concealed,  and  the 
pale  face  that  had  seemed  so  impassive  a 
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little  while  before,  was  bent  down  convulsed 
with  silent  weeping  over  Kathleen's  hand, 
on  which  at  the  same  time  was  pressed  a 
long,  fervent  kiss. 

"  Dear  Alice !  "  said  Kathleen,  speaking 
with  difficulty  through  her  own  emotion. 
Ah !  how  I  have  made  you  suffer,  and  how 
good  you  are !  But  it  shall  be  made  up  to 
you  now,  yes,  and  to  him  too,  —  all  the  mis- 
chief that  I  have  done.  I  owe  you  both  a 
great  deal,  —  I  feel  that,  —  and  directly  I 
am  of  age,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  show  it. 
You  must  think  where  you  would  like  to 
live,  and  how,  and  what  business  would  suit 
him  best,  and  —  " 

Alice  looked  up  with  her  sad  eyes  grate- 
fully yet  beseechingly ;  the  thought  of  the 
future  which  was  still  so  uncertain  was 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

"If  only  he  gets  well  again,"  she  mur- 
mured, mournfully. 

"Oh,  he  must,  — he  shall, —he  must!" 
cried  Kathleen,  with  energy.  "Why,  you 
have  almost  cured  him  already ;  look,  how 
much  better  he  is  since  you  came !  Alice, 
dear  Alice,  don't ;  indeed  you  have  no  cause." 

For  Alice  was  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands  and  weeping  very  bitterly. 

"It  is  very  wrong,  very  ungrateful,  I 
know,"  sobbed  Alice,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  dry  her  tears;  "but  I  cannot  help  it. 
You  are  so  kind,  and  I  have  been  so  lonely 
and  unhappy,  watching  him  all  night  with 
nobody  to  comfort  me.  And  then  my  father 
and  mother  are  angry,  and  that  makes  it  so 
much  worse  to  bear.  They  are  angry  be- 
cause I  can't  help  forgiving  him  and  caring 
for  him ;  but  I  could  not  do  any  thing  else ; 
indeed  I  could  not.  Only  it  makes  me  feel 
so  miserable  to  think  that  I  have  offended 
them." 

And  poor  Alice's  tears  flowed  faster  than 
ever. 

Kathleen  caressed  her  very  kindly. 

"  Dear  Alice,  you  must  not,  indeed  you 
must  not.  You  shall  not  be  lonely  any 
more.  I  will  not  leave  Brentworth  till  he  is 
well  again  and  you  are  happy.  And  they 
shall  come  too,  —  your  father  and  mother, 
I  mean.  I  will  write  to  them  this  very  day, 
and  tell  them  that  they  must  forgive  you,  — 
and  him  too,  —  that  it  was  all  my  fault,  and 
that  I  am  going  to  make  it  up  to  both  of 
you.  Oh!  I  am  sure  they  will  not  resist 
then ;  nobody  could  be  so  cruel.  Trust  me, 
Alice,  you  are  going  to  be  very,  very  happy." 

Alice  tried  to  smile  in  token  of  gratitude, 
but  broke  down  in  the  attempt,  once  more 
faltering :  — 

"  If  only  he  gets  well  again." 

"  Ah !  but  surely  he  will  get  well  again," 
said  Kathleen,  earnestly,  and  as  she  spoke 
there  went  up  from  her  heart  an  inward 
prayer  for  George's  recovery  almost  as  ar- 
dent as  any  that  Alice  herself  could  have 
formed.  For  she  felt  that,  if  George  died, 
her  whole  life  must  be  poisoned  by  the  idea 
that  she  was  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  his  fate,  —  a  heavy  penalty  for  past  folly 
and  vanity. 

It  was  long  before  the  question  in  which 
the  new-made  friends  were  so  deeply  in- 


terested was  decided.  Day  followed  day, 
and  still  George  continued  hovering  be- 
tween life  and  death,  the  balance  seeming 
sometimes  to  incline  to  one  side,  sometimes 
to  the  other,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  tender 
and  unremitting  care  of  the  most  devoted 
nurse  that  ever  watched  by  a  sick  pillow. 

Poor  Alice  was  sadly  depressed  by  the 
small  success  of  her  exertions,  but  she  was 
no  longer  lonely  and  unfriended  as  she  had 
been  during  the  first  few  hours  of  her  self- 
imposed  task.  All  this  time  she  was  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Kathleen,  who, 
with  Miss  Thome,  was  established  in  a 
neighboring  hotel,  and  came  to  see  her  and 
inquire  after  the  invalid  several  times  a  day. 
Nor  was  this  all  that  Kathleen  was  able  to 
do  to  lighten  the  poor  girl's  sorrows.  True 
to  her  word,  she  had  written  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams  a  letter  of  intercession  for 
the  young  people,  —  a  letter  which,  between 
the  urgency  of  its  pleading  and  the  liberality 
of  its  promises,  had  accelerated  the  pardon 
which  for  that  matter  it  would  not  have 
been  in  their  natures  to  withhold  long,  and 
had  brought  them  down  to  Brentworth  at 
once.  And  if  on  theirflrst  arrival  they  were 
still  not  quite  melted  toward  the  man  who 
had  requited  their  benefactions  by  disgrac- 
ing the  name  they  had  given  him  and  nearly 
breaking  their  daughter's  heart,  the  soften- 
ing process  was  completed  when  they  saw 
the  poor  fellow  in  the  state  to  which  his 
faults  and  follies  had  reduced  him.  The  old 
parental  feeling  of  protection  and  loving- 
kindness  grew  once  more  strong  within 
them,  and  not  only  did  they  make  no  op- 
position to  the  idea  of  receiving  him  back 
into  their  home  in  the  event  of  his  recovery 
as  their  son  and  their  daughter's  husband, 
but  they  even  entered  with  zest  into  the 
schemes  that  were  on  foot  for  transferring 
that  home  for  his  sake  into  another  country 
and  another  hemisphere.  Thus  Alice  had 
every  thing  to  comfort  her  except  the  one 
thing  she  pined  for,  —  the  assurance  of 
George's  life  being  spared  to  her. 

At  length,  very  slowly  and  by  almost  im- 
perceptible degrees,  such  an  assurance 
came.  The  change  at  first  was  slight,  but 
it  continued  to  go  on,  and  every  day  some 
new  symptom  of  it  showed  itself.  The 
fever  began  to  abate,  the  pulse  grew  calmer 
and  more  regular,  the  intervals  of  sleep 
became  longer  and  apparently  more  re- 
freshing. And  as  these  improvements  took 
place  in  the  bodily  state  of  the  patient, 
there  was  a  gradual  clearing  and  unclouding 
of  his  mental  faculties  which  was  more  en- 
couraging still.  His  eyes,  no  longer  vacant 
and  wandering  as  heretofore,  rested  on  the 
objects  round  them  with  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence. He  began  to  watch  the  people  that 
came  into  his  room,  and  to  be  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  a  familiar  face,  — so  much  so 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  Kathleen 
judged  it  more  prudent  to  discontinue  their 
visits  to  the  sick-chamber.  He  evidently 
recognized  Alice  also,  even  if  he  did  not  yet 
exactly  identify  her,  for  she  used  to  find  his 
eyes  fastened  on  her  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether with  an  intent,  inquiring  expression 
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that  went  to  her  very  heart.  But  it  was  not 
necessary  for  her  to  deny  herself  the  luxury 
of  personal  attendance  at  his  bedside,  for 
her  presence  did  not  seem  to  excite  him  as 
that  of  the  others  did,  but  rather  to  soothe  and 
tranquillize  him,  and  he  was  always  the 
most  restless  and  disturbed  when  she 
chanced  to  be  temporarily  absent  from  her 
post. 

Still,  even  after  he  had  thus  shown  symp- 
toms of  regaining  the  power  of  coherent 
thought,  his  weakness  and  languor  continued 
to  be  very  great,  —  so  great  that  for  some 
time  he  seemed  incapable  of  making  the 
exertion  of  translating  thought  into  lan- 
guage. As  the  days  passed  on  he  began  to 
murmur  forth  a  word  or  two  at  a  time  ex- 
pressive of  his  wants ;  but  even  after  this 
it  was  long  before  he  made  an  attempt  at 
any  thing  like  connected  conversation. 
Nor  was  Alice  sorry  that  it  was  so;  she 
thought  of  the  explanations  that  could 
hardly  be  withheld  when  he  should  recover 
sufficient  mental  energy  to  talk,  and  ask 
questions,  and  was  anxious  to  ward  off  such 
excitement  from  him  as  long  as  possible. 

But  in  the  natural  course  of  his  convales- 
cence it  was  inevitable  that  the  crisis  which 
she  thus  almost  dreaded  should  sooner  or 
later  come,  and  one  day  it  came. 

He  had  been  sleeping  a  long  time  that 
morning,  and  she  was  sitting  as  usual  sew- 
ing by  his  bedside,  ever  and  anon  glancing 
up  from  her  work  to  look  at  him,  when  all 
at  once  on  raising  her  eyes  she  discovered 
that  he  was  lying  awake  watching  her,  with 
the  same  inquiring  expression  on  his  face 
that  she  had  so  often  already  seen  there. 

"Alice!  "  he  said,  as  their  eyes  met,  and 
she  started  at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  half 
in  joy  to  hear  it,  half  in  apprehension  of 
what  might  be  coming.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  his  recovery  from  delirium  that 
he  had  addressed  her  by  name. 

She  smiled  one  of  her  grave,  quiet  smiles, 
and  told  him  he  must  try  to  fall  asleep 
again. 

But  he  was  not  in  the  mood  for  sleeping 
more  just  now,  and  lay  looking  at  her  with 
his  large,  hollow  eyes  so  persistently  that 
her  own  dropped  under  his  gaze. 

"Alice,"  he  said  at  last  in  his  weak, 
quavering  voice,  sounding  so  strange  and 
yet  so  familiar,  "  is  it  really  you  ?  " 

She  smiled  the  same  smile  as  before  (she 
had  much  ado  to  keep  it  from  passing  into 
a  sob),  and  answered :  — 

"Yes,  dear  George,  it  is  really  I.  But 
you  must  not  talk  any  more  just  now,  or 
you  will  tire  yourself." 

"  Really  you ! "  he  muttered,  not  heeding 
her  injunction.  "Ah!  how  often  I  have 
wanted  to  ask ;  but  I  was  afraid  it  could  not 
be.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  think  how  it 
could  happen  so,  you  know." 
t  He  paused  and  lay  a  while  dreamily  mus- 
ing, and  she  said  nothing,  hoping  that  he 
might  be  going  to  fall  asleep  again.  But 
soon  he  turned  his  eyes  once  more  toward 
her  and  asked :  — 

"  What  day  is  this,  Alice?  " 

"What  day?"  she  stammered,  trembling 


as  she  thought  of  what  might  be  in  his 
head. 

"  Yes,  what  day  ?  "  he  repeated,  and  there 
was  a  nervous  impatience  in  his  tones 
which  increased  her  dread  of  the  inquisi- 
tion that  might  be  before  her.  "  What  day 
of  the  month?  what  month?" 

She  hesitated ;  but  he  was  looking  at  her 
so  intently  that  she  felt  it  would  be  of  no 
use  to  attempt  evading  the  question. 

"The  20th  of  August,"  she  answered, 
faintly. 

"  The  20th  of  August."  He  paused  again, 
and  lay  considering  for  another  brief  space. 
Then,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he 
looked  scrutinizingly  round  the  room  as 
though  examining  it.  "What  place  is 
this  ?  "  he  asked,  presently. 

"  Dear  George,  you  must  not  excite  your- 
self so.  Lie  down,  and  try  to  sleep,  —  for 
my  sake  do." 

"What  place  is  this?"  he  vociferated, 
"what  place,  I  say?  Not  — not  — not  a 
prison,  surely ! " 

She  saw  his  mistake,  and  came  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  his  relief. 

"No,  no!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  can 
make  you  think  of  such  a  thing?  Dear 
George,  no;  this  is  the  Plough  Inn  at 
Brentworth. 

"  At  Brentworth !    Ah !  I  remember." 

He  seemed  momentarily  relieved,  but 
soon  relapsed  into  thought,  and  just  as 
Alice  was  about  to  speak  again  with  a  timid 
entreaty  that  he  would  compose  himself  to 
rest,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and,  looking  at  her 
fixedly,  inquired :  — 

"Alice,  have  you  heard  of  anything  that 
has  happened  at  the  oflfice  since  I  have 
been  away?" 

"You  must  go  to  sleep  again,  George; 
you  must  indeed.  It  is  very  bad  for  you  to 
talk  so  much." 

"  Do  you  know  anything?  "  he  asked  with 
increasing  vehemence. 

"  O  George,  pray  —  " 

"  You  do,  you  do!  "  he  exclaimed,  trem- 
bling with  agitation.  "Ah!  what  is  it? 
tell  me,  or  —  " 

"  It  is  over  now,"  she  hastened  to  assure 
him.  "  Believe  me,  it  is  over  now,  it  is  in- 
deed." 

''Over!  what  do  you  mean?  how  can  it 
be  over?  It  is  found  out,  .then  —  found 
out ! " 

He  rung  his  hands  desperately. 

"  George,  dear  George,  do  I  not  tell  you 
it  is  all  over?  The  money  is  paid,  and  Mr. 
Rumney  has  forgiven  you  —  indeed,  indeed 
it  is  so." 

"  The  money  paid ! "  he  echoed,  in  bewil- 
derment. "The  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds ! " 

'Yes,  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
You  need  never  think  of  it  any  more ;  it  is 
all  over." 

'Paid!"  he  repeated,  vacantly.  "And 
who  —  " 

'  You  must  not  excite  yourself,  George, 
you  must  not  really.  Please,  please  lie 
down  again." 

She  spoke  so  persuasively  that   he  no 
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longer  resisted  her  gentle  authority,  and, 
suffering  his  head  to  fall  back  on  the  pillow 
with  a  long  breath  of  inexpressible  relief, 
lay  motionless  for  some  time  as  though 
tired  out.  He  remained  thus  so  long  that 
Alice  thought  he  was  surely  sleeping. 

But  he  was  not  sleeping,  and  presently 
she  saw  him  raise  himself  once  more  on  his 
arm  and  fix  his  eyes  attentively  on  her  face, 
—  as  attentively  as  though  it  were  a  page 
which  he  sought  to  read.  The  look  was 
one  which  reassured  at  the  same  time  that 
it  discomposed  her,  its  earnest  thoughtful- 
ness  making  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  he 
was  in  complete  possession  of  all  his 
faculties. 

For  some  time  he  watched  her,  she  being 
so  confused  the  while  that  she  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  divert  his  attention.  At  last 
he  spoke :  — 

"  Alice,  I  believe  it  was  you  who  paid  the 
money." 

"I  —  O  George!  — Will  you  not  please 
try  to  sleep  a  little  ?  " 

"It  was  you,  Alice.  Ah!  I  see  it  was. 
You  cannot  deny  it." 

"You  must  not  excite  yourself  about 
such  things  now,  dear  George." 

"Alice  —  angel  —  after  all  that  I  have 
done !  And  that  you  should  be  the  one  to 
save  me !  O  Alice !  Alice !  " 

"  Think  no  more  about  it  just  now.  The  doc- 
tor says  —  Ah !  no,  no,  for  Heaven's  sake !  " 

He  had  buried  his  face  in  the  pillow,  and 
was  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  I  cannoj  help  it,"  he 
panted.  "When  I  think  what  might  have 
been,  and  how  happy  —  And  now,  now  —  to 
know  that  I  have  lost  you  —  ah !  what  shall 
I  do?" 

It  was  evidently  useless  for  the  present 
to  think  of  turning  his  thoughts  into  another 
channel.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  try  to  comfort  him. 

"Lost  me,  George!"  she  said,  with  a 
tremulous  smile.  "  But  have  you  not  found 
me  again  ?  Am  I  not  here  now  ?  " 

"  Ah !  you  know  what  I  mean,"  he  cried, 
despairingly,  "you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
have  been  unworthy  of  you,  and  I  have  lost 
you,  —  lost  you !  " 

He  spoke  with  an  accent  of  such  anguish 
that  her  heart  was  rent  with  grief  and  pity. 
She  crept  a  step  nearer  to  him  and  slid  her 
hand  gently  into  one  of  his,  turning  away 
her  head,  however,  as  she  did  so. 

"  Do  you  not  know  me  better  than  that, 
George  ?  "  she  said,  softly. 

He  looked  up  suddenly  and  eagerly, 
pressing  her  hand  with  a  vehemence  of 
which  in  his  weak  state  he  could  hardly 
have  been  deemed  capable. 

"  Alice !  what  is  that  you  said?  Do  you 
mean  —  Let  me  see  your  face,  —  one  look. 
Alice,  Alice,  is  it  possible,  —  after  all  I  have 
done,  —  is  it  possible  you  can  care  for  me 
still?" 

She  turned  toward  him  for  an  instant, 
giving  him  a  glimpse  of  a  face  grave  and 
tearful,  but  overspread  with  an  unwonted 
glow,  which  showed  that  some  unaccustomed 
emotion  must  be  at  work;  then  quickly 


averted  it  again,  whispering,  "I  never 
cared  for  you  so  much,  George,  as  I  do 
now." 

He  carried  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and 
covered  it  with  kisses.  "Alice  —  wife  — 
darling  Alice  —  wife !  Ah !  how  happy  —  " 

All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  relaxed  his 
hold  of  her  hand.  She  looked  at  him  in 
alarm ;  he  had  not  fainted,  as  she  had 
feared,  but  his  face  had  assumed  a  look  of 
indescribable  despondency. 

"  I  am  ruined,  —  disgraced — "  he  groaned, 
shaking  his  head  drearily.  "  I  have  nothing 
to  give  you,  — not  a  farthing  in  the  world. 
I  can  not  even  work  for  you,  —  for  who 
would  trust  me  after  what  I  have  done? 
No,  there  is  no  hope ;  it  would  be  better  if 
I  could  die  at  once.  I  have  ruined  myself, 
I  will  not  ruin  you  too." 

"  George,  dear  George,  you  are  not 
ruined.  Listen  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you 
good  news.  Miss  St.  Quintin  — " 

A  look  of  pain  crossed  his  face. 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin!  Ah!  do  not  speak  of 
her.  All  that  time  is  like  a  dreadful  dream." 

"  But  I  must  speak  of  her,  or  you  will  not 
understand.  And  you  must  try  not  to  dis- 
like hearing  about  her,  George,  for  she  has 
been  so  kind,  —  oh,  so  kind,  you  have  no 
idea.  When  you  were  lying  so  ill,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done  if  it  had  not 
been  for  her.  And  that  is  not  all ;  she  has 
promised  to  make  you  comfortable  for  life 
when  you  get  well." 

He  stared  doubtfully  for  a  moment,  then, 
when  he  began  to  realize  the  full  force  of 
Alice's  words,  his  eyes  filled  with  grateful 
tears,  and  he  faltered  forth  humbly  :  — 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin  is  very  good.  I  have 
not  deserved  any  thing  from  her  I  know,  — 
nobody  knows  it  better  than  I  do.  I  have 
used  her  very  badly  too,  for  I  took  advan- 
tage of  her  being  so  fond  of  me  to  try  to 
marry  her  only  because  she  was  rich  and  a 
fine  lady.  I  wonder  now  what  she  could  see 
to  be  fond  of  in  me,  that  I  do." 

Alice  did  not  stop  to  explain  her  grounds 
for  thinking  that  perhaps  Miss  St.  Quintin 
had  after  all  not  been  quite  so  fond  of  the 
poor  fellow  as  he  seemed  to  imagine,  but 
went  on  quickly :  — 

"Yes,  she  is  going  to  give  you  three 
thousand  pounds  directly  she  becomes  of 
age,  and  only  think  what  may  be  done  with 
three  thousand  pounds.  A  nice  little  busi- 
ness, or  perhaps  a  farm,  if  you  would  like 
to  go  to  Australia  —  " 

"Australia,  yes!"  he  cried,  eagerly,— 
"  the  very  thing.  Australia,  where  nobody 
knows  me ;  where  I  may  begin  a  new  life  — 
Ah,  it  makes  me  strong  again  to  think  of  it. 
You  will  go  with  me,  Alice  ?  "  he  added,  with 
sudden  anxiety. 

"If  you  wish  it,"  she  murmured,  and 
once  more  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal 
the  bright  glow  that  rose  to  it. 

He  seized  her  unresisting  hand,  and 
rained  on  it  a  new  shower  of  kisses.  Then, 
still  holding  it  firmly  clasped  in  his  own, 
he  looked  up  and  sighed  from  very  excess 
of  joy. 

"  Ah,  I  am  so  happy,  and  I  have  so  little 
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to  be !  But  if  I  have  not  deserved 
you,  I  need  you,  —  God  knows  how  much  I 
need  you.  For  I  have  been  very  wicked, 
Alice,  but  please  Heaven  you  will  make  a 
good  man  of  me  yet." 

To  this  Alice,  half  choked  with  glad 
tears,  could  only  answer  by  again  entreating 
him  to  lie  down  and  rest.  It  was  some  time 
before  her  persuasions  were  of  any  avail, 
but  at  last,  —  moved  by  her  arguments,  and 
more  perhaps  by  the  power  of  a  certain 
bribe  which  he  exacted,  and  the  payment 
of  which  dyed  her  cheeks  with  a  deeper  crim- 
son than  ever — he  promised  to  do  his  best 
to  compose  himself  to  sleep.  And  no  soon- 
er had  she  seen  every  thing  about  him  com- 
fortably adjusted  than  she  deprived  him  of 
all  temptation  to  break  his  word  by  hurrjr- 
ing  from  the  room.  She  longed  to  be  alone, 
and,  when  she  was  alone,  poured  forth  all 
the  emotions  of  her  loving  heart,  its  grat- 
itude for  the  past,  its  tender  hopes  for  the 
future,  in  prayer  as  fervent  as  ever  found 
its  way  from  earth  to  heaven. 

It  need  not  be  said  how  Kathleen  rejoiced, 
the  next  time  that  she  called  to  make  her  in- 
quiries after  the  patient,  at  the  good  news 
which  was  awaiting  her.  George  was  re- 
stored to  health  and  hope,  and  she  was 
delivered  from  what  she  had  felt  to  be  an 
enormous  weight  of  responsibility. 

But,  infinitely  relieved  though  she  found 
herself,  Kathleen  was  yet  not  happy.  How 
could  she  be  happy  when,  still  remember- 
ing Hugo  as  she  did,  she  had  every  reason 
to  think  that  he  had  forgotten  her?  For 
although  Mr.  Finney  by  his  inquiries  had 
announced  George's  transgression  at  North- 
ington  House  and  to  the  whole  village  of 
Ashcote;  although,  as  Kathleen  told  her- 
self twenty  times  a  day,  the  fact  of  her 
liberation  was  thus  perfectly  well  known  to 
all  whom  it  concerned,  yet  Hugo  had  taken 
no  cognizance  of  it.  She  had  been  staying 
for  more  than  a  fortnight  within  four  miles 
of  where  he  lived ;  it  was  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, that  in  a  gossiping  provincial  neigh- 
borhood he  had  remained  ignorant  of  the 
movements  of  one  who,  from  the  footing  on 
which  she  had  stood  at  Northington  Park, 
was  the  object  of  so  much  curiosity  as 
Kathleen;  and  yet  he  had  not  given  a 
sign  of  being  aware  of  her  existence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable 
that  certain  wild  hopes  which  had  been 
floating  in  her  brain  for  the  first  few  days 
of  her  emancipation  should  gradually  lose 
color  and  brightness,  and  at  last  fade  away 
altogether.  He  was  disgusted  with  her, 
she  thought,  —  for  in  all  the  pain  which  his 
silence  caused,  there  was  no  bitterness  in 
her  mind  against  him,  —  disgusted  with 
her,  and  who  could  wonder?  He  was  too 
sensible  and  superior  to  have  any  patience 
with  one  who  had  made  such  a  bungle  of 
her  life  as  she  had  done,  and  had  decided  to 
forget  her, —had  forgotten  her  probably 
by  this  time.  Yes,  of  course  he  had  for- 
gotten her,  — what  was  there  about  her 
worth  remembering? 

Yet,  though  she  tried  hard  to  be  resigned 
to  what  she  thus  tutored  herself  to  regard 


as  a  merited  punishment,  she  was  still  not 
happy  under  it.  She  was  not  happy, —  not 
made  happy  even  by  Alice's  welcome  tid- 
ings. When,  on  her  return  from  the  Plough 
Inn  that  day,  she  sought  her  aunt  to  tell  her 
that  George  was  better,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  their  leaving  for  St. 
Quintin  at  the  end  of  the  week,  a  mournful 
vibration  was  audible  in  her  voice  which 
made  Miss  Thome  tremble,  and  inwardly 
thank  Heaven  that  the  young  man  had  found 
a  young  woman  in  his  own  class  willing  to 
marry  him  out  of  hand. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

A  GOSSIP  WITH  BETSY  LARKINS. 

KATHLEEN  was  mistaken;  Hugo  had  not 
forgotten  her. 

He  had  not  forgotten  her,  and  was  indig- 
nant with  himself  that  he  had  not.  Indig- 
nant with  himself,  for  all  this  time,  while 
she  thought  that  of  course  he  must  know 
she  was  released  and  ready  to  listen  to  him 
if  he  would,  he  in  truth  regarded  her  as 
more  unattainable  than  ever,  and  not  only 
as  unattainable,  but  as  not  worthy  to  be 
sought.  He  knew  of  George's  fault,  as  she 
had  calculated  that  he  must ;  but  he  had  not 
drawn  from  his  knowledge,  as  she  had  sup- 
posed he  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  free.  For,  scarcely  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  news  had  reached  Ashcote  and 
Northington  Park  of  George  being  a  de- 
faulter, the  further  intelligence  came  that 
Miss  St.  Quiutin  had  hurried  off  to  Brent- 
worth  to  see  him  and  take  iip  her  quarters 
near  him  during  his  illness,  —  a  display  of 
zeal  from  which  the  gossips  of  the  neigh- 
borhood inferred,  perhaps  not  quite  unnatu- 
rally, that  the  past  was  overlooked  and  the 
engagement  still  going  on.  And  this  delu- 
sion of  the  gossips  of  the  neighborhood 
Hugo  shared.  Poor  Kathleen  would  have 
been  dreadfully  shocked  could  she  have 
guessed  that  her  conduct  was  capable  of 
bearing  such  a  construction  in  Hugo's  eyes ; 
and  yet  under  the  circumstances  such  a  con- 
struction could  hardly  be  said  to  be  un- 
reasonable. After  all,  what  was  he  to 
think?  He  had  found  out  before,  or  fancied 
he  had  found  out,  that  Kathleen  was  gen- 
uinely in  love  with  the  fellow,  and  this  new 
proof  of  infatuation  only  showed  that  she 
was  a  little  more  deeply  in  love,  and  a 
little  less  careful  of  her  character  as  a  lady, 
than  he  had  given  her  credit  for. 

"A  girl  utterly  devoid  of  self-respect  — 
made  up  of  anomalies  —  not  worth  a  second 
thought — inherently  wanting  in  lady-like 
feeling  —  most  singular  and  undesirable 
person  altogether." 

Such  were  the  internal  comments  he  was 
making  on  Kathleen  every  hour  and  almost 
every  minute  of  the  day,  accompanied  with 
many  savage  denunciations  of  his  own  idi- 
ocy in  ever  having  fancied  himself  in  love 
with  her.  But  though  he  was  bitterly 
ashamed  of  what  he  was  now  pleased  to 
call  a  transient  hallucination,  he  could  not, 
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perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  so 
much  ashamed,  bring  himself  exactly  to 
forget  it.  He  was  constantly  telling  him- 
self that  he  would  banish  the  subject  from 
his  mind  from  that  moment  forth;  yet  he 
was  constantly  dwelling  on  it  and  its  pa- 
thology, constantly  wondering  how  he 
could  have  been  so  deluded,  constantly  re- 
calling every  look  and  gesture  and  word 
which  might  be  supposed  to  throw  a  light 
on  the  mystery  of  his  past  weakness.  He 
was  cured  of  his  folly,  —  so  he  was  entirely 
persuaded,  —  but  the  recollection  that  he 
had  been  capable  of  such  folly  still  rankled, 
and  the  more  it  rankled  the  less  he  was  able 
to  throw  it  off. 

Such  was  the  uneasy  state  of  Hugo's 
thoughts  and  feelings  at  this  time,  that  if 
he  had  been  quite  his  own  master  he  would 
probably  have  sought  distraction  in  travel. 
But  though  old  Mr.  Northington  now 
seemed  completely  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  period  of  excitement  he  had 
passed  through,  it  would  evidently  have 
.  been  almost  cruel  to  leave  him,  even  for  a 
few  weeks,  just  after  his  nerves  had  been 
so  rudely  shaken.  So,  however  sorely 
against  the  grain,  Hugo  remained  all  this 
while  at  Northington  House,  spending  his 
time  pretty  much  as  usual, —  superintending 
works  of  improvement  on  the  estate,  bear- 
ing his  uncle  company  in  somewhat  hum- 
drum style  in-doors,  riding  about  the  coun- 
try, strolling  in  the  park;  in  short, 
outwardly  conducting  himself  as  though 
no  such  person  as  Kathleen  St.  Quintin  had 
ever  crossed  his  path.  But  for  all  that,  he 
could  not  help  being  uncomfortably  op- 
pressed by  the  recollection  of  Kathleen  St. 
Quintiu  at  every  turn.  He  was  so  much 
ashamed  to  think  of  having  been  even  tem- 
porarily infatuated  by  a  person  of  her  de- 
scription. 

And  then  it  was  not  only  that  he  was 
ashamed.  He  was  conscious  of  a  certain 
hardness  and  want  of  color  about  his  life, 
which  might  have  been  always  there  before, 
but  at  all  events  had  never  been  disagree- 
ably perceptible  till  that  short  dream  of 
poetry  and  romance  had  come  upon  him 
which  his  last  interview  with  Kathleen  had 
so  abruptly  terminated.  The  dream  had 
been  very  short,  but  it  had  been  pleasant 
enough  to  make  the  dry  realities  of  the 
work-a-day  world— those  realities  which 
as  a  practical  man  he  had  hitherto  always 
piqued  himself  on  accepting  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  existence  —  appear  supremely 
distasteful  and  repellent.  He  was  disap- 
pointed, and  people  who  are  disappointed 
are  generally  more  or  less  the  worse  for 
it. 

Thus  things  were  going  with  Hugo,  un- 
satisfactorily enough,  when  one  after- 
noon —  it  was  two  or  three  days  after  that 
eventful  twentieth  of  August  which  had 
witnessed  the  troth-plighting  of  George  and 
Alice  —  he  happened  to  have  a  call  to  make 
on  his  old  friend  Mrs.  Larkins,  who,  he  had 
just  heard,  had  been  laid  up  with  an  attack 
of  asthma. 

The  old  woman  had  been  very  ill,  but  was 
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by  this  time  on  the  road  to  recovery,  and  was 
already  well  enough  to  have  returned  to 
her  accustomed  place  at  the  kitchen  fireside, 
where  Hugo  now  found  her.  As  usual,  she 
was  delighted  to  see  him. 

"It's  done  me  good  already  only  to  look 
at  you,"  she  declared,  when  she  had  an- 
swered his  first  inquiries  concerning  her 
health.  "You're  like  a  bottle  of  doctor's 
stuff  any  day ;  and  so  you  are,  Mr.  Hugo, 
though  it's  only  a  poor  old  'oinan  like  me  as 
says  it." 

Hugo  accepted  the  somewhat  equivocal 
compliment  very  gracefully. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
good  opinion,"  he  answered.  "If  I  had 
known  you  were  so  ill,  I  would  have  come 
to  see  you  before  this,  but  what  with  one 
thing  and  another  I  have  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  lately.  I  was  to  have  gone  to  India, 
you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  know,  Mr.  Hugo.  And  oh ! 
the  good  hearing  it  was  to  me  that  it  was 
all  off  again,  there's  no  telling.  To  think 
of  you  being  back  in  your  rights  again, 
and  never  to  be  out  of  them  no  more  —  I 
thought  I  should  ha'  died  of  joy  a'most. 
For  it's  what  I've  always  said,  and  what 
I  always  will  say,  that  there's  not  a  gen- 
tleman twixt  here  and  Lunnon  fit  to  hold  a 
candle  to  my  Mr.  Hugo  —  no,  nor  a  duke 
nor  a  lord,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"Your  partiality  blinds  you,  I  am  afraid, 
my  good  Mrs.  Larkins." 

"  And  s'pose  it  does,  shouldn't  I  be  a 
brute  beast  if  it  didn't?"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Larkins,  hotly.  "What!  and  you  so  kind 
to  me,  and  the  only  one  in  the  world  as 
ever  could  think  it  worth  while  to  be  kind 
to  such  a  poor  miserable  old  creature,  — 
leastways  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  except 
Miss  St.  —  There,  that'll  do,  sir,you  put  me 
out  so  that  you  make  me  say  more  than  I 
ought  to." 

"  Miss  who  ?  "  asked  Hugo,  with  suddenly 
aroused  interest.  "What  name  did  you 
say  ?  " 

The  old  woman  hesitated  in  evident  con- 
fusion. 

"Well,  then,  Miss  St.  Quintin,  sir,"  she 
answered,  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  mentioning  her,  I'm  sure.  I'm  well 
aware  she  aint  one  as  you  can  like  to  hear 
tell  about,  after  all  that's  happened." 

Hugo  was  quite  startled  for  a  moment  at 
finding  Betsy  Larkins  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  feelings.  But  presently 
he  remembered  that  Miss  St.  Quintin  had 
been  the  main  instrument  in  temporarily 
ousting  him  from  his  inheritance,  and  un- 
derstood that  the  old  woman's  delicacy 
admitted  of  a  very  simple  explanation. 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection ! " 
he  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
intended  to  imply  the  most  supreme  in- 
difference. "  And  what  were  you  saying  of 
Miss  St.  Quintin,  —  something  about  her 
having  been  kind  to  you,  were  you  not?" 

"Well,  it  aint  to  be  denied  she  has,  sir, 
and  I  should  be  very  ungrateful  if  I  tried  to 
say  different.  Very  kind  indeed  she  has 
been,  and  that's  certain,  for  you  can't  call  it 
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any  thing  else  her  sending  over  from  Brent- 
worth  three  times  a  week  to  see  how  I  was, 
with  basketfuls  of  beautiful  yellow  jelly,  and 
lovely  port  wine  that  you  never  tasted  the 
likes  of,  and  grapes,  and  I  don't  know  what. 
As  kind  as  an  angel,  sir,"  the  old  woman 
summed  up,  her  enthusiasm  warming  as  she 
went  on. 

Hugo  remained  mute  so  long  that  Mrs. 
Larkins  cast  a  timid  glance  of  deprecation 
at  him,  as  he  stood  with  one  arm  leaning 
on  the  mantel-piece,  for  she  was  half  afraid 
that  he  was  offended  with  her  for  treceiving 
Miss  St.  Quintin's  charity.  She  was  very 
much  relieved,  therefore,  when  after  a  while 
he  roused  himself  and  said,  with  a  smile 
that  almost  seemed  intended  as  an  apology 
for  his  silence :  — 

"  Well,  you  see  you  have  quite  surprised 
me,  Mrs.  Larkins.  But  the  fact  is,  I  had 
really  no  idea—  Pray  how  did  Miss  St. 
Quintin  come  to  know  any  thing  about 
you?" 

"I  can't  rightly  say,  sir,  really.  Some- 
thing about  Farmer  Scruby,  by  what  I 
could  make  out,  —  he  had  been  trying  to  set 
the  old  'squire  again  me  for  saying  I  liked 
you  better  than  t'other  one.  Anyhow  she 
comes  to  see  me  one  day,  and,  instead  of 
falling  foul  of  me  as  I  never  looked  for 
nought  else,  she  pops  a  five-pun'  note  into 
my  hand,  and  makes  such  a  fuss  about  me 
being  honest  and  faithful  and  sticking  by 
my  old  friends,  that  you'd  have  thought 
there  was  nobody  like  me  in  the  world.  It 
was  very  queer,  to  be  sure,  for  naturally  I 
expected  she'd  ha'  been  quite  on  the  other 
side ;  but  of  course  when  she  was  so  kind  I 
couldn't  be  any  thing  but  humbly  grateful,  — 
could  I  now,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  not ! "  said  Hugo,  absently. 

There  was  something  in  this  anecdote  of 
Kathleen,  which  interested  him  so  much 
that  for  the  time  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else.  It  was  so  extraordinary  to  hear  of 
her  sympathies  having  been  enlisted  in 
favor  of  a  person  who  as  he  knew  had  been 
a  vehement  adherent  of  his  own,  and  as 
vehement  an  opponent  of  his  rival,  —  so  very 
extraordinary.  And  yet,  after  all,  was  it 
not  a  piece  of  eccentric  Quixotism  just  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  the  girl,  to 
go  into  high  heroics  over  an  old  woman 
whom  she  might  choose  to  think  perse- 
cuted? He  was  a  fool,  so  he  told  himself, 
to  attach  any  importance  to  a  trait  so  en- 
tirely characteristic.  Still  he  could  not 
help  feeling  interested  notwithstanding. 

"  No,  I  couldn't  be  any  thing  but  grate- 
ful, sir,"  said  Mrs.  Larkins,  rubbing  her 
eyes  with  her  apron  as  she  recalled  all  the 
kindness  she  had  received.  "  And  then  to 
think  of  her  being  so  good  to  me  ever  since, 
and  keeping  it  up  actually  to  the  very  last. 
Why,  it  were  only  this  blessed  morning  as 
ever  was  the  boots  from  the  Royal  Hotel  — 
the  Royal  Hotel  is  where  the  ladies  are  liv- 
ing, you  know,  sir  —  came  over  all  the  way 
from  Brentworth  with  a  lot  of  the  beauti- 
fullest  strong  broth  froze  into  jelly  that  I 
was  to  boil  down  for  dinner.  Oh !  she's  a 
sweet  young  lady,  to  be  sure,  and  I  don't 


mind  saying  I  shall  be  sorry  when  she's 
gone." 

With  this,  Mrs.  Larkins  rubbed  her  eyes 
again  more  energetically  than  she  had  done 
before. 

"She  is  going  very  soon,  then?"  said 
Hugo,  with  an  air  of  negligence. 

"  Very  soon,  sir,  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row, I  think  it  is  to  be.  Anyhow  she  sent 
word  with  the  broth  to  say  she  is  coming 
over  to-morrow  to  bid  me  good-by ;  and  I 
don't  suppose  there's  much  chance  at  my 
time  o'  life  that  I  shall  ever  set  eyes  on  her 
again,  worse  luck !  " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head  sadly,  but 
Hugo  said  nothing  to  comfort  her.  He  was 
engaged  in  examining  a  little  misshapen 
crockery  ornament  he  had  found  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  did  not  seem  to  pay  much 
attention  to  what  she  was  saying.  Pres- 
ently, without  raising  his  eyes,  he  remarked, 
putting  up  his  hand  as  though  to  suppress  a 
yawn :  — 

"I  suppose  the  marriage  will  come  off 
very  soon  now." 

" The  marriage,  sir?" 

"  Miss  St.  Quintin's,  of  course,  with 
that,  —  with  Mr.  George  Williams,  I  mean," 
explained  Hugo,  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  know.  But  they  say  now 
that's  all  a  mistake,  sir.  Miss  St.  Quintin 
aint  going  to  marry  him  at  all." 

Hugo  had  done  with  the  little  misshapen 
ornament  now,  and  set  it  down  rather 
clumsily,  however,  for  he  made  such  a  clat- 
ter that  he  must  have  been  very  near  crack- 
ing it. 

"  Not  going  to  marry  him  at  all  ?  "  he  said, 
laughing  again.  "What  an  absurd  idea! 
Why,  hasn't  she  been  all  this  time  at  Brent- 
worth  nursing  him  ?  " 

"  Ah !  but  it's  a  mistake  for  all  that,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Larkins,  confidently.  "It  was 
only  this  morning  I  were  talking  it  over 
with  the  boots,  as  is  always  going  back'ards 
and  for'ards  with  messages  from  the  Royal 
Hotel  to  the  Plough  Inn,  where  Mr.  Wil- 
liams is,  you  know.  And  he  says  as  how 
the  chambermaid  of  the  Plough  Inn  says 
there's  a  young  lady  —  quite  another  young 
lady,  you  understand  — who  has  been  with 
Mr.  Williams  pretty  well  ever  since  he  were 
took  bad,  and  who  she's  quite  sure  is  going 
to  marry  him  when  he  gets  well,  for  she  has 
heard  them  talk  about  it,  and  heard  Miss 
St.  Quintin  talk  to  them  about  it  too.  And 
she  thinks  Miss  St.  Quintin  is  going  to  give 
them  some  money  to  marry  upon;  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  much  if  she  is,  for  she's 
kind  enough  for  any  thing.  But  anyhow 
you  see  it  can't  be  her  that's  going  to  be 
married,  sir." 

For  some  time  Hugo  did  not  speak.  He 
had  taken  up  the  little  crockery  monster 
again,  and  was  examining  it  so  minutely 
that  Mrs.  Larkins  thought  he  had  forgotten 
what  she  was  talking  about.  If  she  had 
happened  to  look  at  his  face  she  might  have 
noticed  that  it  had  become  very  pale,  but 
even  if  she  had  been  so  observant  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  would  have  thought  of 
connecting  the  change  with  any  thing  she 
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had  said.     At  last   he    broke  out   rather 
abruptly :  -r- 

"  Pooh !  who  can  trust  to  servants'  gossip  ? 
The  most  improbable  story  I  ever  heard  in 
my  life.  I  dou't  believe  a  word  of  it." 

"  I  have  only  told  you  just  what  I  heard, 
sir,"  said  Mrs.  Larkins,  slightly  bridling. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes!  of  course.  Let  me  see, 
what  else  was  it  this  man  had  to  say? 
Something  about  her  coming  over  to  see 
you  to-morrow,  wasn't  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  What !  are  you  going  already, 
sir?" 

He  had  left  the  mantel-piece,  and  was  tak- 
ing up  his  hat  and  cane. 

"I  must  now  —  I  have  no  time.  Well, 
good-by,  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  much 
better.  And  here,  my  good  woman,  take 
this, — because  you  have  been  so  ill,  you 
know." 

As  he  spoke  there  was  a  chink  of  gold 
pieces  in  Mrs.  Larkins'  hand.  She  was 
quite  taken  aback  by  so  unexpected  a  dona- 
tion, —  so  much  taken  aback  that  she  failed 
to  notice  a  certain  unwonted  flightiness  and 
jerkiness  in  her  visitor's  manner,  which 
otherwise  could  not  have  failed  to  strike 
her. 

"My  gracious  me,  Mr.  Hugo!  Do  you 
actually  mean  —  " 

But,  before  she  could  say  more  he  was 
gone,  leaving  her  to  wonder  in  mingled 
gratitude  and  perplexity  at  the  good  fortune 
which  thus  came  showering  in  upon  her 
from  two  such  opposed  quarters. 

Meanwhile  Hugo  was  walking  back  to- 
ward Northington  House  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  perturbation  such  as  he  had 
never  expected  to  feel  with  reference  to  any 
woman  again,  and  least  of  all  with  reference 
to  Kathleen.  He  could  do  nothing  but  muse 
over  what  he  had  just  heard,  and  over  what 
might  happen  if  it  should  perchance  turn 
out  to  be  true ;  and  this  though  he  was  all 
the  while  enraged  with  himself  for  allowing 
a  rumor  so  uncertain  and  so  intrinsically 
improbable  to  affect  him  for  an  instant. 

"What  Betsy  Larkins  says  that  the  boots 
at  the  Royal  Hotel  says  that  the  chambermaid 
at  the  Plough  Inn  says  —  Pshaw !  what  an 
idiot  I  am !  The  thing's  absurd,  and  I  won't 
think  any  more  about  it." 

But,  notwithstanding  this  resolution,  he 
continued  thinking  about  it  during  his  walk 
home ;  and,  when  he  reached  the  house,  was 
so  pensive  and  disinclined  for  conversation 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening  that  it  is  probable 
he  was  thinking  about  it  still. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

HUGO'S  WALK  AND  WHERE  IT  LEADS  HIM. 

WHEN  Hugo  woke  next  morning  it  was 
with  a  pleasant  impression  on  his  mind 
which  at  first  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for. 
Presently  he  remembered  his  conversation 
of  the  preceding  day  with  Mrs.  Larkins,  and 
was  forthwith  very  angry  with  himself  for 
being  in  the  least  degree  exhilarated. 


But,  angry  with  himself  though  he  was, 
he  continued  to  be  exhilarated  still.  Some- 
how every  thing  looked  more  than  ordinarily 
light  and  cheerful.  There  had  been  rain 
during  the  night,  and  now  the  rays  of  the 
early  sun  made  the  glistening  landscape 
shine  with  a  verdure  and  brightness  such  as 
he  had  hardly  ever  before  seen  in  it,  while 
in  the  morning  air  was  a  breath  of  spring- 
like freshness  that  seemed  to  invigorate 
him  in  spite  of  himself.  So,  as  he  could  not 
help  taking  more  pleasure  than  usual  in  his 
life  this  morning,  he  admitted  the  fact  to 
himself  at  last,  and  marvelled  at  the  re- 
vivifying influence  of  weather  upon  the 
spirits. 

The  day  being  so  tempting,  it  need  not  be 
said  that  he  made  a  point  of  not  wasting  it 
in-doors.  No  sooner  indeed  was  breakfast 
over  than  he  sallied  forth.  Not  that  there 
was  any  business  in  particular  for  him  to 
do,  or  any  walk  in  particular  that  he  wanted 
to  take;  his  uncle  expressly  asked  him 
where  he  was  going,  and  he  answered  that 
he  did  not  know.  And  at  the  time  he  made 
this  ansvyer  he  was  speaking  quite  truly. 
But  notwithstanding  he  was  very  impatient 
to  go  out. 

In  this  undecided  frame  of  mind  he 
strolled  along  some  distance  from  the  house 
until  he  came  to  a  spot  where  two  paths 
diverged,  —  one  leading  down  to  Ashcote, 
the  other  upward  to  the  end  of  the  park 
that  lay  toward  Brentworth,  —  the  same 
way,  in  fact,  that  he  had  taken  yesterday 
when  he  went  to  see  Betsy  Larkins.  At 
this  point  he  hesitated  a  moment,  then  list- 
lessly humming  a  tune  turned  into  the  path 
that  led  upward.  The  country  on  that  side 
was  higher  and  opener  than  on  the  other, 
and  consequently  more  enjoyable  on  a  day 
like  this.  And  after  all  he  might  as  well  go 
in  one  direction  as  another. 

Still  keeping  this  path  he  loitered  on- 
ward, till  he  emerged  from  the  park  into 
the  highway.  Here  he  again  paused,  as 
though  uncertain  whether  to  proceed,  but 
presently,  with  an  air  of  even  greater  list- 
lessness  than  before,  resumed  his  walk  in 
the  same  direction  as  hitherto.  The  road 
was  a  pretty  one,  and  he  had  as  much  right 
to  it  as  anybody  else. 

In  a  little  while,  walking  along  very 
slowly  the  better  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  ru- 
ral landscape  that  stretched  on  either  hand, 
he  passed  by  a  broad  green  field  that 
sloped  upward  from  the  road,  with  a  little 
brown  thread  of  a  path  meandering  through 
it,  and  appearing  almost  as  if  it  led  straight 
into  the  blue  sky,  which  from  that  point 
seemed  as  it  were  to  rest  on  the  top  of  the 
ascent.  At  this  path  Hugo  looked  very 
hard  as  he  went  by,  remembering  that  it 
was  the  direct  way  to  Betsy  Larkius'  cot- 
tage, which,  though  not  visible  from  where 
lie  was  walking,  was  only  separated  from 
the  road  by  that  single  field.  As  he  looked 
and  saw  not  a  soul  in  sight,  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  sensation  of  something  not  un- 
like disappointment,  but  he  crushed  it  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  once  more  feeling  very 
angry  with  himself  as  he  did  so,  and,  with 
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a  resolute  effort  to  think  of  something  else, 
lounged  forward  toward  Brentworth. 

He  had  gone  a  mile  or  two  thus  in  a  me- 
chanical, abstracted  kind  of  way,  only  rous- 
ing himself  from  time  to  time  at  the  occa- 
sional passing  of  a  carriage,  and  then,  in  the 
same  mechanical,  abstracted  kind  of  way, 
turned  again  and  sauntered  back,  past  the 
field  that  led  to  Betsy  Larkins',  and  almost 
to  the  boundary  wall  of  Northington  Park. 
When  he  had  reached  this  point  he  stopped 
to  light  a  cigar  and  take  a  look  at  the  view, 
which  just  there  happened  to  be  very  fine ; 
and  then,  as  negligently  and  lazily  as  if  he 
were  doing  it  more  in  absence  of  mind  than 
anything  else,  made  a  new  change  of  front 
and  sauntered  back  again  toward  Betsy 
Larkins'.  Anybody  who  had  seen  the 
careless,  accidental-looking  way  in  which 
he  executed  these  evolutions  would  cer- 
tainly have  thought  that  he  was  merely 
strolling  about  to  amuse  himself  on  this  fine 
day,  with  no  settled  purpose  whatever; 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  himself  was  under 
the  same  impression. 

But  if  this  was  really  what  persuaded 
himself  he  was  quickly  undeceived. 

On  thus  for  the  third  time  drawing  near 
the  field  by  which  Betsy  Larkins'  cottage 
was  approached,  he  saw  something  that 
caused  his  heart  to  beat  with  a  vehemence 
which  would  have  made  him  mortally 
ashamed  of  himself,  only  that  he  never 
thought  of  it.  There  was  an  empty  car- 
riage standing  by  the  roadside,  close  to  the 
stile  by  which  the  field  was  entered,  as 
though  waiting  for  some  one.  No  sooner 
had  he  caught  sight  of  it  than  all  his  show 
of  apathy  vanished  as  if  by  magic.  He 
flung  away  his  cigar,  and,  reaching  the  stile 
with  accelerated  pace,  vaulted  over  and  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  little  path  with  all  his 
speed.  He  knew  now  what  he  wanted,  and 
what  he  had  been  wanting  all  the  morning, 
—  to  see  and  speak  with  Kathleen  St.  Quin- 
tin. 

Suddenly  —  before  he  was  yet  in  sight  of 
the  cottage  or  of  any  one  who  might  be 
coming  from  it  —  an  idea  occurred  to  him 
which  acted  as  an  abrupt  check  to  his  im- 
petuosity. Suppose  Kathleen  should  not 
be  alone  ?  Suppose  she  should  be  accom- 
panied by  her  aunt?  Suppose  (and  this 
hypothesis  disconcerted  him  more  than 
any  thing  else)  she  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  what  Betsy 
Larkins  had  said,  might  still,  for  aught  he 
knew,  be  her  betrothed  husband  ?  The  no- 
tion of  meeting  her  face  to  face  under  such 
circumstances  was  not  to  be  endured,  and 
as  soon  as  it  occurred  to  him  he  looked 
about  for  shelter.  This  was  easily  found, 
the  path  at  that  point  running  almost  close 
to  a  thick  hedge,  through  which  a  little 
gate  led  into  an  adjoining  corn  field.  Here, 
just  inside  the  gate,  where,  thanks  to  the 
protection  of  the  hedge,  he  could  see  with- 
out being  seen,  he  took  up  his  station  and 
waited. 

He  waited  a  long  time,  watching  and  lis- 
tening, but  no  one  came,  and  nothing  fell 
upon  his  ear  save  the  natural  music  of  the 


fair  summer  day,  made  up  of  the  hum  of  in- 
sects and  the  chirp  of  birds  and  the  rustle 
of  the  tall  ripe  corn  behind  him.  Still, 
however,  he  waited,  and  presently  a  light 
sound  came  that  made  his  heart  leap  with 
expectation,  —  again  a  rustle,  but  this  time 
of  something  else  than  corn;  it  was  like 
the  rustle  of  a  silk  dress. 

And  in  another  moment  he  saw  a  figure 
—  only  one  figure — tripping  down  the 
green  hill-side  almost  close  to  where  he 
stood,  so  close  that  nothing  but  the  hedge 
divided  him  from  it. 

It  was  Kathleen  —  Kathleen  herself— 
and  alone. 

The  sight  so  bewildered  him  that  for  a 
second  or  two  he  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 
and  made  no  effort  to  attract  her  attention. 
She  had  already  passed  by  the  gate  beside 
which  he  stood,  evidently  without  observ- 
ing him,  when,  roused  by  the  fear  of  letting 
his  opportunity  escape,  he  made  a  quick 
move  forward. 

"Kathleen!  "  he  cried,  as  he  swung  open 
the  gate. 

He  had  not  intended  to  call  her  by  her 
Christian  name,  but  the  word  had  slipped 
from  him  unawares. 

She  started,  gazed  vacantly  before  her 
for  an  instant,  as  though  fancying  that  that 
voice  could  sound  nowhere  save  in  her  own 
imagination,  then  looked  round  and  saw 
him. 

She  saw  him,  and,  seeing  him,  felt  an  in- 
tutive  conviction  thrill  through  her  of  why 
he  was  there  and  what  he  wanted.  And  in- 
stantly there  fell  upon  her  a  violent  trem- 
bling, not  of  fear,  —  ah  no !  not  of  fear,  but 
of  joy  and  tenderness  ineffable.  Every 
thing  around  seemed  to  glow  with  a  beauty 
more  than  earthly;  the  blue  vault  over- 
head, the  grassy  slope  of  the  hill-side,  the 
quivering  green  twigs  of  the  hedgerow,  — 
all  appeared  part  of  a  glorious  scene  beheld 
in  a  dream  rather  than  belonging  to  the  real 
world.  For  Hugo,  was  there,  and  had 
called  her  by  her  name. 

Something  of  the  same  transfiguration  of 
surrounding  nature  had  taken  place  for 
Hugo  also.  For,  as  he  looked  and  saw  how 
Kathleen  stood  trembling  and  blushing  be- 
fore him,  he  could  not  believe  but  that  the 
old  woman's  story  must  be  true.  It  was 
some  time  before  he  could  speak,  but  at 
last,  feeling  that  he  must  say  something,  he 
came  out,  clumsily  and  abruptly  enough, 
with  the  inquiry  to  which  it  so  deeply  con- 
cerned him  to  obtain  an  answer. 

"  I  heard  yesterday  that  you  are  not  going 
to  marry  that  man  after  all.  Is  it  true  ?  " 

The  question,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
was  of  course  totally  unjustifiable,  but  he 
asked  it  with  such  manifest  anxiety  that  it 
must  have  been  a  very  harsh  person  who 
could  have  thought  of  being  angry  with 
him.  Certainly  Kathleen  could  not;  but 
then  Kathleen  was  herself  in  such  agitation 
that  she  never  considered  whether  the 
question  was  justifiable  or  not.  Though  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  her  agitation 
just  now  was  altogether  pleasurable;  for 
the  discovery  that  she  had  been  suspected 
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of  an  intention  to  fulfill  her  former  engage 
ment  after  what  had  happened  struck  her 
with  absolute  dismay. 

"What!  could  you  think  —  could  you 
imagine  — "  she  stammered,  and  then  paused, 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  mortification. 

He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  something  of 
her  feelings,  and  followed  up  his  point 
eagerly. 

"It  is  true  what  I  have  heard,  then? 
You  are  free  from  that  man  ?  " 

"  Yes,  oh,  thank  Heaven,  yes  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, shuddering  at  the  mere  idea  of  her 
past  bondage. 

His  brow  cleared  as  though  a  cloud  had 
rolled  from  it ;  he  understood  now  that  not 
only  was  she  free  from  the  man,  but  that 
she  could  never  have  really  loved  him. 

There  was  another  long  pause,  during 
which  Hugo,  his  heart  too  full  for  words, 
stood  gazing  into  her  face  as  though  he 
would  divine  her  inmost  soul,  while  she 
could  make  no  other  defense  than  a  lower- 
ing of  the  eyelids.  At  last  he  spoke,  draw- 
ing a  step  nearer  as  he  did  so. 

"  You  are  free,  and  you  thank  Heaven  for 
it.  Ah !  Kathleen,  will  you  give  me  cause 
to  thank  Heaven  too? " 

She  did  not  speak,  she  could  not,  —  could 
only  stand  with  downcast  eyes  before  him, 
letting  him  read,  if  he  would,  her  answer  in 
their  trembling  lids.  Ah,  was  there  ever  a 
summer  day  out  of  Paradise  so  fair  as 
this? 

She  could  not  be  so  glad  and  conceal  her 
gladness  from  one  who  was  watching  her 
face  so  intently  as  Hugo.  He  marked  the 
quivering  of  the  lips  which  seemed  ready  to 
break  into  a  smile  if  they  only  dared,  the 
soft  flush  that  rose  to  her  cheeks,  and  knew 
that  she  was  happy,  knew  therefore  that  he 
was  happy  too. 

"Kathleen,"  he  said,  and  came  a  step 
nearer  still,  —  so  near  that,  without  either 
of  them  knowing  very  well  how  it  was 
done,  he  presently  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  her  hand. 

However  he  had  got  possession  of  it,  she 
did  not  seem  to  take  it  from  him,  and  there, 
hand  linked  in  hand,  they  stood  for  a  while 
together,  saying  nothing,  but  each  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  the  other  better 
than  if  the  most  eloquent  language  had  in- 
terpreted it.  Ah, how  infinitely  bright  and  ra- 
diant the  scene  around  looked  now !  It  might 
have  been  deemed  a  lonely  scene  by  some, 
there  being  nothing  of  hitman  interest  in  it 
save  for  the  presence  of  those  two ;  for  Betsy 
Larkins'  cottage  was  concealed  from  view 
by  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  the  carriage 
that  waited  below  was  shut  out  by  a  clump 
of  trees  at  the  roadside.  But  to  those  two, 
each  of  whom  was  so  supremely  interesting 
to  the  other,  nothing  seemed  wanting.  To 
them  every  thing  was  perfect;  in  their  e}res 
that  simple  English  landscape  with  the 
summer  sun  shining  on  it  was  fair  as  the 
garden  of  Eden  itself;  in  their  ears  the 
chirp  of  the  birds  and  the  hum  of  the  in- 
sects and  the  rustle  of  the  corn  in  the  field 
beyond  made  music  sweeter  than  was  ever 
heard  in  human  choirs.  For  they  were 


happy,  —  happy  as  only  those  can  be  that 
love  and  know  themselves  to  be  loved 
again. 

They  were  so  happy  that  presently  Kath- 
leen could  no  longer  keep  back  the  tears 
that  came  to  relieve  her  overcharged  heart. 

"  I  have  not  deserved  it,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Ah, when  I  remember  what  once  you  must 
have  thought  of  me  —  " 

He  would  not  let  her  finish  the  sentence. 
How  he  interrupted  her  need  not  be  ex- 
plained, but  it  was  in  a  fashion  which  effect- 
ually restrained  her  from  further  weeping, 
and  set  her  cheeks,  still  wet  and  tear- 
stained  as  they  were,  all  on  fire  with 
blushes.  And  then,  having  thus  comforted 
her,  he  drew  her  arm  through  his,  and  they 
went  wandering  through  the  fields  together 
on  their  first  walk. 

What  a  pleasant  walk  that  was !  and  how 
completely  its  pleasantness  made  them  for- 
get the  poor  coachman,  who  was  sitting  all 
this  while  on  his  solitary  box  by  the  road- 
side, tickling  his  horses'  ears  with  his  whip 
and  wondering  what  kept  the  young  lady  so 
long !  Indeed  so  pleasant  was  it  that  for  a 
time  they  each  almost  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  presence  of  the  other,  judging  at 
least  by  the  silence  that  prevailed  on  both 
sides.  And  yet  somehow  that  silence  was 
very  far  from  being  inexpressive. 

After  a  while,  however,  Kathleen,  still 
brooding  on  the  subject  of  her  past  weak- 
nesses, could  not  forbear  reverting  to  it. 

"  I  am  so  dreadfully  ashamed.  I  wonder 
how  you  can  ever  have  forgiven  me,  —  so 
weak  and  silly  as  I  was.  If  I  could  only 
explain  it  all  to  you,  but  I  never  can,  —  you 
are  too  wise  yourself  ever  to  understand  it. 
Oh !  when  I  think  how  wretchedly  vain  and 
foolish  I  have  been,  and  how  near  I  was 
ruining  my  whole  life,  and  that  poor  fellow's 
too  —  " 

"And  mine  too,"  put  in  Hugo,  with 
tender  reproach;  then,  seeing  from  her 
distressed  look  how  much  she  was  taking 
the  subject  to  heart,  he  added,  if  possible, 
more  tenderly  still :  "  My  own  darling, 
why  should  you  think  about  it  any  more  ? 
It  is  over  now,  and  let  it  be  forgotten. 
And  as  for  explaining  any  thing,  I  think  I 
understand  it  all  pretty  well  already.  You 
never  really  cared  for  him,  and  only  allowed 
your  generosity  —  " 

"Ah!  and  my  vanity  too,"  she  inter- 
rupted, looking  down  penitently;  "  it  never 
would  have  happened  but  for  that.  For  I 
took  it  into  my  foolish  head  that  —  that  he 
liked  me,  in  fact ;  and  he  had  saved  my  life, 
you  know,  and  I  could  not  bear  to  — to 
make  him  unhappy,  as  I  thought.  But  that 
was  all  my  vanity  —  I  have  found  that  out 
now;  he  was  in  love  with  somebody  else 
all  the  time,  —  such  a  dear,  sweet,  gentle 
irl !  and  I  was  the  cause  of  nearly  breaking 
her  heart,  I  am  afraid.  But,  thank  Heaven, 
she  is  to  be  happy  now,  and  so  is  he,  for 
she  will  make  him  good  and  happy  all  his 
life  long,  I  am  sure." 

'And  you  will  make  me  good  and  happy 
all  my  life  long  too,"  said  Hugo,  pressing 
her  arm.  "  So  we  are  all  content,  you  see, 
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and  why  should  you  trouble  yourself  any 
more  about  what  is  past  and  over?  " 

"Ah!  but,  Hugo,  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand," she  said,  entreatingly.  She  paused 
an  instant  in  evident  embarrassment ;  then, 
turning  away  her  face  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  see  it,  went  on  quickly,  "You  said 
I  never  really  cared  for  him,  and  it  is  quite 
true ;  I  never  did  —  any  more  than  he  cared 
for  me.  But  Hugo,  I  must  confess  —  I  am 
terribly  ashamed  to  think  of  it,  but  still  I 
must  —  I  really  once  thought  that  I  did." 

Hugo  had  known  as  much  as  that  already, 
and  only  pressed  her  arm  again,  a  little 
more  closely  this  time  than  before. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  ever 
come  to  think  such  a  thing,"  she  continued, 
apologetically,  speaking  in  a  murmur  so  low 
that  it  was  hardly  audible.  "  It  was  not  at 
first,  I  know,  for  at  first  I  fancied  I  was  do- 
ing something  very  generous  and  noble,  and 
quite  making  a  sacrifice  of  myself.  But 
when  my  uncle  and  aunt  were  so  angry  with 
me,  when  they  sent  him  away,  —  ah!  that 
was  it,  I  think.  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  he  was  really  like,  and  had 
nothing  else  to  think  of,  so  I  imagined  all 
kinds  of  absurd  things  about  him  till  I  made 
him  something  quite  different  from  himself, 
a  sort  of  hero  almost,  a  —  I  don't  know  if 
you  understand  me,  Hugo." 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Hugo,  smiling  at  her 
fondly.  "  Till  you  made  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear,  in  fact." 

Kathleen  could  not  forbear  smiling  too, 
partly  at  the  homeliness  of  the  illustration, 
partly  because  it  was  such  a  relief  to  find 
that  Hugo  let  her  off  so  easily. 

"Yes,  Hugo,  that  was  just  it.  So  you 
may  think  how  disappointed  I  was  when  I 
saw  him  again,  and  found  out  that  he  was 
so  different  from  what  I  had  been  imagining, 
—  oh,  I  was  dreadfully  disappointed,  to  be 
sure  I  Though  I  did  my  best  to  shut  my 
eyes  to  it  for  a  long  time  still,  and  went  on 
trying  and  trying  to  think  that  I  liked  him 
as  well  as  ever.  But  it  would  not  do ;  he 
was  so  unlike  what  I  had  thought ;  and  be- 
sides, just  at  that  time  I  was  beginning  —  " 

"Beginning  what,  dearest?"  said  Hugo, 
coaxingly,  seeing  that  she  had  come  to  an 
abrupt  stop. 

She  saw  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper,  faltered 
out:  — 

"  Beginning  to  know  you." 

"  Kathleen !  "  exclaimed  Hugo,  so  raptur- 
ously that  she  was  quite  ashamed  of  having 
provoked  such  a  demonstration,  and  re- 
sumed hastily :  — 

"And  after  that,  Hugo,  I  quite  made  up 
my  mind  to  break  it  off.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  what  we  discovered  from  that  dreadful 
man  that  night,  I  was  going  to  write  to  him 
next  day  to  tell  him  it  could  not  be." 

"  What ! "  cried  Hugo,  "  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  break  it  off,  and  yet  after  that 
discovery  you  persisted  —  " 

"  What  could  I  do  ?  "  she  said,  pleadingly, 
"  He  was  ruined  by  no  fault  of  his  own,  and 
what  would  he  have  thought  of  me  if  I  had 
given  him  up  then,  —  what  would  everybody 


have  thought?  Ah,  no !  I  could  not.  I  had 
been  weak  enough  to  make  the  mistake,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  stand  by  it." 

"  But,  darling,  that  was  weak  too.  What ! 
persevere  in  a  mistake  after  you  had  found 
it  out,  only  for  fear  of  what  people  would 
think ;  it  was  a  second  mistake,  and  a  very 
cruel  one  besides." 

"  Perhaps  it  was,"  she  admitted,  humbly. 
"  But  don't  scold  me,  Hugo ;  I  will  make  no 
more  mistakes  now.  You  will  guide  me, 
and  with  you  to  guide  me  I  shall  never  be 
weak  or  foolish  again." 

Hugo  acknowledged  the  compliment  by 
looking  into  her  bright,  tearful  eyes  with  a 
gaze  of  unspeakable  affection. 

"  And  I  shall  never  be  prosaic  or  worldly 
again,"  he  whispered,  tenderly.  "  You  shall 
guide  me  as  much  as  I  shall  guide  you,  and 
I  shall  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  For 
you  are  the  poetry  of  my  soul,  Kathleen, 
and  I  have  found  out  now  that  people  without 
poetry  in  their  souls  are  the  most  miserable 
wretches  breathing." 

And  thus,  talking  sweet  lovers'  talk,  they 
rambled  on  through  pastures  the  freshest 
and  fairest  in  the  world,  and  cornfields  the 
brightest  and  most  golden;  and  it  was  a 
very  long  time  still  to  come  before  they 
thought  of  that  unfortunate  coachman. 

A  few  weeks  after  this,  on  a  sunny  morn- 
ing in  October,  a  brilliant  wedding  party 
was  assembled  in  the  little  parish  church  at 
St.  Quintin,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, one  of  the  most  thoroughly  pleased 
and  happy  wedding  parties  that  had  ever 
met  within  its  walls.  Everybody  was  de- 
lighted,—  not  only  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, but  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  re- 
spective friends  and  relations,  in  whom 
probably  delight  was  enhanced  by  a  linger- 
ing feeling  of  astonishment  which  they  had 
not  yet  surmounted.  Next  to  the  young 
couple  themselves,  the  person  most  intense- 
ly gratified  on  the  occasion  was  perhaps  old 
Mr.  Northington,  who  had  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Ashcote  on  purpose  to  be  present, 
and  whose  joy  at  the  prospect  of  welcoming 
his  favorite  Kathleen  back  to  Northington 
Park  as  its  future  mistress  and  Hugo's  wife 
knew  no  bounds.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Mr.  Northington's  satisfaction  at  the 
happy  event,  be  sure  that  Miss  Thome's  did 
not  fall  far  short  of  it.  To  see  the  niece 
whose  wayward  choice  had  given  her  so 
much  trouble  make  so  superior  and  eligible 
a  marriage  after  all,  was  a  consummation  no 
less  joyful  than  unexpected.  Then  there 
was  Mr.  Thome,  who  in  his  way  was  almost 
equally  well  pleased,  and  told  Kathleen  be- 
fore leaving  the  house  that  she  was  a  good 
girl,  and  the  only  relation  except  his  sister 
that  he  had  in  the  world.  Certainly,  as  re- 
gards the  approval  and  good  wishes  of 
family  and  friends  (and  it  may  be  added,  as 
regards  every  thing  besides),  no  marriage 
ever  took  place  with  more  favorable  augu- 
ries than  this  of  Hugo  and  Kathleen. 

But  of  all  the  auspicious  omens  of  the 
day  there  was  none  which  gave  the  bride 
more  pleasure  than  a  little  letter  of  congrat- 
ulation received  that  morning  from  Plym- 
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outh.  Of  congratulation,  and  also  of 
farewell,  for  it  came  from  Alice  Williams, 
who  with  her  parents  and  her  husband  (she 
had  been  married  two  or  three  weeks  now) 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Australia, 
to  make  that  fresh  start  in  life  for  which 
Kathleen's  generosity  had  provided  the 
means.  So  fervent  were  the  hopes  which 
that  letter  expressed  for  Miss  St.  Quintin's 
welfare,  and  so  glowing  were  the  accounts 
it  gave  of  the  writer's  happiness  and  of  the 
bright  prospects  with  which  she  aud  those 


dear  to  her  were  departing  for  their  new 
home,  that  Kathleen  could  not  but  feel  that 
it  brought  with  it  a  benediction,  and  she 
remembered  it  with  pleasure  even  in  the 
tumultuous  flutter  of  her  spirits  as  she  went 
up  to  the  altar  with  the  husband  of  her 
heart.  Her  folly  really  belonged  to  the  past 
now,  for  it  had  been  granted  to  her,  as  it  is 
granted  to  so  few,  to  repair  the  mischief  it 
had  done ;  and  she  might  permit  herself  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  her  lot,  not  indeed 
without  humility,  but  without  remorse. 


THE  END. 
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